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PREFACE. 


The standpoint of this Encyclopedia is, primarily, that of one who, interested in foreign mission 
work, seeks to enlarge his vision and increase his knowledge; secondarily, that of one who, looking 
forward to a personal share in it, seeks to inform himself as to its various phases, that he may the 
more readily decide where he can probably labor to the best advantage. Hence the book centres 
in the organized mission work. The basis is the Society, in which each individual is more especi- 
ally interested; its history, organization, development; its missions and stations. Then the view 
broadens to take in the countries, races, and religions in their relation to the work, not only of his 
own, hut of other denominations. Special topics open up, individual workers stand out in promi- 
nence, and as one step after another is taken, it becomes apparent that the work is not divided, 
but is one; and all these with varied names are Out portions of the one great army of the Church. 

The plan thus includes two general departments: 1. The organized work— the societies, their 
origin and growth at home, and their work abroad ; 2. The countries in which, the races for which, 
that work is carried on, and the religious beliefs hat are encountered. 

Accessory to these are: 1. A gazetteer of Mission Stations; 2. Biographical sketches of Mis- 
sionaries; 3, Statements of Bible versions; 4. Articles on special topics closely related to the work 
of Foreign Missions; 5. Maps, appendices of bihliography and statistics, and indices. 

It became early evident that to accomplish so much, minutiae must give place to perspective. 
However fascinating the details might be, they must be constantly used merely as illustrations. 
To do more, would not only have so enlarged its extent as ]0 make the book unwieldy, but have 
blurred the distinctness of the impression that it has been sought to give. Thus in the accounts of 
the societies and their work personal terns are few. The history of Missions, both at home and 
abroad, is largely the history of individual men and women. Those who have stood at the helm 
and guided these great organizations were and are no 'less missionaries than those who have gone 
to the foreign field, yet to even mention the names of all within the space allowed would have 
almost made the work a mere chronicle. So of the countries and stations, the races and religions. 
The effort has been to give so much of geography, history, etc., as would serve as a frame- 
work for the pictures of missionary work and spiritual need. 

"With regard to the biographical sketches, it became evident very early that it would be neces- 
sary to draw the line sharply to exclude the living, and that to mention all, even of the dead, 
would be impossible. The sketches, too, must be brief, indicating rather than describing the work 
each did. So of the Bible versions; brief paragraphs were all that could be attempted. 

When the question of special topics came up, the scope seemed unlimited. There were city 
missions; homo missions; missions in their relations to commerce, music, the liquor traflac, the slave- 
trade; early Christian and mediseval missions; the various questions under discussion in regard to 
methods of missionary work, the lay element, education, self-support of native churches, etc. 
To treat even a few of these thoroughly, though eminently desirable, would be impracticable. As 
careful a selection as possible has been made, and as much space given as seemed proportionate to 
the generalscopo of the work. 

The plan led also to the decision to embody statistics and general lists in the form of appendices, 
which could easily be changed in subsequent editions, as the work developed. These appendices 
IttOludej (i) A bibliography. (5.)^ Lists of Bibl^ versions, arranged alphabetically and geographi- 
cally, showing the languages and dialects, the number of people reached by them, the linguistic fami- 
lies to which they beljony, the characters in which they are written, the amount of translation work 
4pne* and the society under whdse ausplces they have been prepared, and in the Index the page of 
tbe i^cyclopfisdia where they are referred to. (<?) A list of missionary societies with the addresses 
^ se^SPrtarles, the dale of organization and the page of the Encyclopsedia where they are 
of # 3 ^bnaiy stattoHS^ giving theh geographical location, the societies carry- 



ing on work in tliem, the number and sections of the maps where they are to be found, and the- 
page of the Encyclopsedia where they are described, {e) Tables of statistics: (1) by societies and 
missions; (3) by countries and societies; (3) a summary of the whole. The General Index includes 
names of persons mentioned, places referred to, and general subjects treated. The maps cover 
all important mission -fields with as much fulness as is practicable. The effort has been made 
to locate every mission station of impo’-tance, and in some cases the out-stations. The importance 
of political infiuence in Africa and of th. .anguages of India has led to the furnishing of a map- 
of each country specially designed to bring out those characteristics. 

Specific statements as to the appendices will be found in prefatory notes to them. 

IVIany questions came up for consideration. In the alpha’^etical arrangement of articlOvS a 
difilculty arose in regard to the location of the societies. To place them under their corporate 
names would be confusing, and the cilort has been made to designate each by the term by which it 
is most widely known, with cross-rcfcrenccs wherever it seeips necessary. If there is difficulty 
in Ihuling any one, a reference to Appendix C will easily give the solution. 

Then came the (|uestion of spelling. The spelling of foreign names is in hopeless coiif\ision. 
Ko two societies agree. Often the same society is not consistent with itself. Governments have 
laid down rules, "which few follow; and no two Governments make the same rules. Should wo 
sjuill IJeinit, Beyrout, or Beyroot; Matilmain or Moulmein; ITarpoot, Harput, or Charput; Foo- 
chotv orFuhehau; Gurhwal or Garhwal; Punjab or Pan jab; Hyderabad or Ilaidarabad; Assiout, 
Assyt»ot, or Siout; San Paulo or Sho Paulo; Otjimbenque or Otyimoingue. 

But instances almost immnu'rable could be added. The reader will find a few of the i>er- 
ple.\;lticH noted in Appendix I). To be absohxtely logical or consistent was impossible. In India 
xinmcs the spelling of Hunter’s Encyclopicdia has been adopted. In Africa, the Church Hi.ssiou- 
nry Society tuul the A. B. C. F. 3M, reports have been followed in the main; elsewhere the editor 
htiH doms the best he could, and if in any instance some mission station eludes the patient search of 
the reader, let him make a note of his failure for the benefit of future workers in this line. 

Numerous re<piests have come in for an indication of the pronunciation of the names of places. 
To do this, however, was so manifosUy impossible that no cilort has been made. Each reader is 
at perf<K*t liberty to pronounce Ivachchh or Njenhangli us he chooses. 

Another difficulty aro.se from the recurrence of the same name. If one is i)crplexed to dis« 
tinguisU the WuHhingtons that occur in every State of the Union he will understand the danger 
of (‘onfouiuling the various Salems of Africa, the Bethels of the West Indies and India, or the 
Bijnaurs (Bijnotirs?) of the Norlh*vvest Provinces and Oudh. 

'riic qtu'stion of statistics was also a perplexing one. After much consideration it was decided 
It* give th<« geiu‘ral statistics in the form of tables in an appendix, introducing into the body of the 
Ent‘yd«»panlla only such as w'cro necessary in order to indicate tho general nature atul scope of the • 
wt*rk In the iliilerent stations. So far as practicable, these have been brought up to dale of publl- 
cation. 

At thc^ commencement of tho work blanks wore sent to every misHion .society and mission 
station that could bo learned of. The societies in ahnobt every ease nssponded, and jnntjy t*f the 
stathms. With these ns a basis and the careful study of the reports of the widetleH, the various 
Eucyclopsedias, etc., tho great majority of tho statements were preparetl. In a few instancea 
the society stntcmonts came from outside parties. Thus the artielo on tho American Baptist 
Missionary Union was furnished hy Dr, L. F. Brockett; that on tho Moravian Missions, by 
Rev, B. liomig of Horrnhut; and so of a few others. Whenever it was practicable these state** 
meats were referred to |>or8ons connected with or specially informed regarding the societies, witb 
a view to their being free from inaccuracy. Some countries, eto., were described by writers 
specially actiualuted with them. Thus the India articles were prepared by Rev. 0. W* 
Park of Birmingham, Conn., formerly of Bombay; Japan, by Rev. W. B. GrllBis, B.D. | 
Brasil, by Rov* J. Beatty Howells, long a missionary in that country. The subjoined list 
will indicate most of the writers. Tho biographical sketches are chiefly the work of Rev. 
Samuel Ilutchingii, D.D., whoee eighty-three years of age have not dimmed his interest or 
dulled the keenness of his pen, Bor the lists of Bible veralons we are Indebted to the kind 
courtesy of R. N. Oust, LL.D„ of London (see Preface to Appendix B). The sketches of tho 
versions have mostly been prepared by Dr. Bernhard Pick of Allegheny, who has made the subject 
a special study. The Arabic version, however, has been described by Its translator, Rev. Dr. 0* 
V. A. Van Dyck of Beirut; the Turkish version by Rev. H. 0. Dwight of OonstanUnople. 

In seektuf for any tlUe look first in the Bnoj^opmdia; also in the Index of Appendix B for 
Bible vmions; In Appe^fx 0 for societies or faiOi missions; in Appendix D for Mission Stations; 
indta the genetsi Index lor all The page mferenoes in the append^ referonly to articles, not to 
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places where mention of any topic is made in other articles; the station of Allahabad will be 
found by Appendix D, on page 41, of Vol. I. It will also be found by the general Index, on page 
250, Vol. II., etc. So of the versions. Any person desiring to look up the whole work of a Society 
will turn from the account of the Society itself to that of the country where it works, the stations it 
occupies, and the biographical sketches of its missionaries, as he finds them mentioned in the differ- 
ent arlich 3. In giving accounts of stations only those hav^ been included in the body of the work 
with regard to which some definite information is gi^eA’ beyond the mere fact of their being occU' 
pied by a certain society. The complete list appears in Appendix D. 

It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge the kind courtesy of the many who have assisted in the 
work: of the publishers, who have furnished the means and have left the editor so free to carry out 
the plan as fully as was practicable; those who have worked in the office with an interest that 
has shown their task to be no mere perfunctory duty; the contributors, whose patience, consid- 
eration, and ability have done so much to make the work not merely instructive, hut entertaining; 
the officers of the Missionary Societies, whose unfailing willingness to answer innumerable ques- 
tions has been so often put to the test. To name each one would he to give the list of all with 
whom the editor has come in contact in his work; yet he cannot but make special acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Dalman of Leipzig for his article on the Jews; to the Rev. S. M. Jackson for the 
Bibliography; to Dr. Gust of London for his table of Bible versions; to the officers of the 
Church Missionary Society for the free use of their atlases of India and Africa. 

That errors and omissions, some apparently inexplicable, will be noticed, must be expected. 
Any report of such to the publishers will he gladly received. 

The work in truth has been a labor of love, and the highest return that can come from it will 
he the consciousness that it has furnished a link in the chain that is to hind together the great 
divisions of the one great army of the Church, as they come through its pages to know and under* 
stand each other better. 

Edwin Mtjnsbll Bliss. 

JSTew York City, 

March, 1891. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

MISSIONS. 


Aaiia, a town in the western part of the 
island of Samoa. Mission station of the London 
Missionary Society, with 450 chnrch-members. 

Aaiigfelekeii, a mission station on the 
northern boundary of Natal, between Oskars- 
berg and Amoibie, founded by the Swedish 
State Church in 1879. The chief work is 
among the Zulus. 

Al>aba, formerly Torres, the northern- 
most island of the northernmost group. Bank’s 
Islands, of the Melanesian Archipelago. The 
inhabitants have no chiefs, and train their 
children to agriculture and independence at a 
very early age. Fights with clubs and arrows 
are frecj[uent, and human life is held at little 
value. A mission station of the Melanesian 
Mission, founded in 1879. 

AbacOy an island of the Bahamas, West In- 
dies. A station of the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety, with 157 church-members, and of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society (2 missionaries, 24 
native helpers, 490 church-members, 543 school- 
children). 

Abateinba, a tribe of Kaffirs, of about 
100,000, occupying the territory about Tambuki. 

AbeeL OaTid, b. June 12th, 1804, at 
New Brunswick, N. J. ; entered the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, 1826, and hav- 
ing completed the course of 3 years, was or- 
dained, and settled as pastor at Athens, N. Y., 
the same year. His health having failed, he 
resigned his charge at the end of years. 
He accepted the position bf chaplain of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society at Can- 
ton, with a conditional appointment as mission- 
ary of the American Board at the end of a year, 
and sailed with by Mr. Bridgman, October 14th, 
1829, for China. Beaching Canton, Februa^ 
'25th, 1830, they were cordially welcomed by the 
residents, especially by Dr. Morrison. In Decem- 
ber, 1831, Mr. Abeel entered the service of the 
American Board, and sailed on the 27th for 
Batavia, partly for his health, but chiefly to 
visit the churches planted by the Dutch, 2 
centuri^before, in the islands of Southeastern 
Asia. He first went to Java, stopping for a 
while at Batavia Vith Mr. Medhurst, engaging ^ 


with him in mission work and the study of the 
Chinese language. On June 30th he reached 
Siam, and in January, 1832, Singapore and 
Malacca. During these visits he was constant- 
ly engaged in missionary' labors, distributing 
books, conversing with the sailors and Chinese 
residents. In May, 1832, he made a second 
visit to Siam, remaining between 6 and 6 
months. His health having entirely failed, he 
was invited by the Prudential Committee, in 
1833, to visit the United States and labor as an 
agent among the Eeformed Dutch churches. 
Arriving in London, October 31st, with health 
improved, he visited Paris, where he preached 
to Protestant residents, then journeyed through 
different parts of the continent, everywhere 
diffusing missionary information, and urging 
the claims of the heathen. Keturning to Lon- 
don, July 2oth, 1834, he told of the degradation 
of the women of the East, and presented an 
appeal to the Christian w’omen of Great Britain, 
which resulted in the formation of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Female Education in the 
East. October 17th, 1838, he returned to Can- 
ton, but the “ opium war ” preventing his use- 
fulness there, he visited Malacca, Borneo, and 
other places. In 1841 he visited his brethren 
of the Beformed Dutch Church at Borneo, and 
Macao. The next year he visited Amoy, one 
of the 5 free ports in China, and in 1844 
founded the Amoy Mission. The same year he 
was joined by Messrs. Doty and Pohlman. 
Early in 1845 the progress of his disease had 
become such as compelled him to relinquish 
the missionary work and return home. He 
reached New York, April 3d, 1845, and died at 
Albany, N. T., September 4th, 1846, aged 42. 
He published A Journal qf a Besidence in 
Ghina; A Missionary Convention in Jerusalem^ 
Ths Claims cf China for the Gospel, / 

Abeili, a city of Syria, 25 mfles sout^"* 
Beirout, near Deir-el-Kamr, a principal p 
of the Druses. A mission station estal^ 
by the A. B. C. F. M., but in 1870 tram^ 
to American Presbyterian Board, Th 
logical Seminary which was founded^/ 

1869 was transferred to Beirout iiy* 
present occupied by 2 missionary f 
a female missionary. 



ABENAQUI 


ABYSSINIA 


Al>enaqiui, a dialect of the Mic Mac lan- 
guage of the North American Indians. It was 
first reduced to writing by missionaries of the 
American Board. Bev. P. P. Osunkhirhine, a 
native of the Abenaqui tribe in employ of the 
Board, near St. Francis, in Lower Canada, 
translated the Gospel of Mark from English 
into his vernacular, and an edition was imnted 
at Montreal. At the station of this preacher 
there were in 1817, 55 Abenaqnis reclaimed 
from their savage state and united in church 
fellowship. 

Abcokiita, the capital of the Egba tribe, 
Yoruba, West Africa, stands on the western 
shore of the Ogan Biver, about 80 miles east of 
Lagos. It was founded in 1830 by fugitives 
from Yoruba, but became soon a flourishing 
seat of commerce with Sierra Leone, and was, 
in 1812, visited by Christian missionaries— Free- 
man, of the Wesleyan, and Townsend, of the 
Church Missionary Society. A follower of the 
latter founded the first congregation there. 
But in 1867 a quarrel between Abeokuta and 
Lagos, instigated by the English dealers in 
whiskey, brought down a heavy blow upon the 
Christian mission. The churches in Abeokuta 
were sacked and nearly destroyed, all white men 
were expelled, and 400 Christian Egbas left for 
Ebute Meta. Still the congregation held on 
under the guidance of the able negro preacher, 
Johnson. At present the city has about 150,000 
inhabitants, of whom about 3,000 are Chris- 
tians. The C. M. S. collected in 1885 over 
$2,000, but it has to fight very hard against 
polygamy, whiskey-drinking, etc. The Wes- 
lej’-ans have 3 congregations in Abeokuta, 
comprising about 300 souls. The Southern 
Baptists renewed in 1876 the mission w’hich 
they began in 1849. 

Abctifl, a city of 4,000 inhabitants, in the 
territory of Okwawa, West Africa, which, 
though belonging to the domain of the Ashantee 
language, is independent both of the English 
in the Gold Coast and of Ashantee. It has 4,000 
inhabitants. Mission station of the Basle 
Missionary Society ; 2 missionaries, 1 mission- 
ary’s wife, C native helpers, a native church 
and boys’ school. 

Abkliasiaiis, a warlike tribe, inhabiting 
the country between the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus. Under the Boman Emperor Jus- 
tinian they became Christians, but subsequent- 
ly adopted Mohammedanism, to which religion 
they still nominally belong, though their re- 
ligion in fact consists of a barbarous mixture of 
Christian, Moslem, and heathen notions and 
usages. A large number of Abkhasians have 
lately emigrated from Bussia to Turkey. No 
mission work has been attempted among them. 

AI>oko1l>l5 a city on the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, 15 miles north of Christiansborg. A 
^ station of the Basle Missionary Bocioty, with 2 
Wissionarios and their wives, 1 single lady ; a 
^^ngregation numbering 903 members, a 

\ls’ school, and several branch establishments. 

the capital of Dahomey, is famous 
\ royal palace, whoso principal ornaments 
\of thousands of human skulls. It is 
\sion station, but has been reached by 
Van Missionary Society. 

\ city of 6,600 inhabitants, on the 
Ig^est Africa, 30 miles north of Chris- 


tiansborg, but in the domain of the Otshi, or 
Ashantee language. A station of the Basic IMis- 
sionary Society, with 2 missionaries and their 
wives ; 1 single lady, and 17 native helpers. 
The congregation numbers 884. There is a 
girls’ school, and since 1885 a medical estab- 
lishment. 

Akysii^illia (from Arabic ^‘Habash” r:: 

mixed ’ ' population. Inhabitants call them- 
selves Itiopavians = Ethiopians). The region 
now included under the common name Abys- 
sinia has been called most appropriattily the 
“Switzerland” of Africsi. It consists, for the 
most part, of a mountainous plateau averaging 
9,000 feet above sea level, precipitous on the 
east, and falling away more gradually in other 
directions, everywhere being intersected by 
profound ravines and dominated by lofty snow- 
capped peaks. A desert, stretching from the 
Bed Bea to the base of the mountains, still 
further isolates this Alpine region. Abyssinia, 
made up of the various provim^es of Tigre, 
Lasta, Amhara, Gojam, Bhoa, and adjoining 
lands, covers 244,000 square miles (a little 
larger than France and somewhat smaller than 
Texas). The average clixuato on this lofty 
plateau is delightfully temperate, the dt'pths of 
the ravines being thoroughly tropical, while th<^ 
higher mountain shoulders are decidedly Arctic. 
The soil is fertile, andsupi)orts a great variety of 
vegetable and animal life. Bich mines of great 
variety aboixnd, and the country furnishes 
every necessity for a highly developed civiliza- 
tion. 

The people of Abyssinia, numbering from 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000, are much superior in 
every respect to their African neighl)ors. As 
indicated by the Arabic designation, “ I la- 
bash,” the poi>ulntion is ” mixed,” The dates 
and proportion of the admixtures are largely 
conjectural. The racial element that predomi- 
nates is doubtless Turanian, and n<xt dissimilar 
to the Egyptian, but with a considerable infu- 
sion of negro blood. How’ovor, since historic 
times the Somites, oi-iginally immigrants from 
the Arabian peninsula, liav<j had ptditical as- 
cendency, an<l have imposed upon the country, 
for the most part, their language, laws, and re- 
ligion, There arc 70,000 “Falaslms, ” who 
w'ere converted at an early date by J<iwish njis- 
sionarios, and still practise the Jewish rites. 
This infiuenoo, and with it some Hebrew blood, 
may have come in as early us the Babylonian 
captivity. The Abyssinians are a tall, athletic, 
bold race, with keen intellects, polite in ordl** 
nary intercourse, yet with savage outbursts of 
brutality. As tlxey are the only Christian na- 
tion in Africa, so they are the only savage 
Christian race in the world. All indications 
point US to the conclusion that the Ethiopians 
were once a mighty race of conquerors, a con- 
stant menace to ancient Egypt, and holding the 
gateway of commerce for all Ctiitral and 
Bonthem Africa. Since historic times inter- 
nal discord and powerful enemies without 
have weakened their power and hedged them 
in their mountainous retreats. For centuries 
the devotees of Islam have swarmed about 
the base of this isolated plateau, occasionally 
successful in penetrating the desolate ravines, 
but eventually being driven back to reform their 
ranks and prepare for another raid. 

J/is JniroduGtion of CViArbVmffj/.— Abyssinia has 
been called the first and only mission field of 
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the Coptic Oharch. It was converted to the 
Christian faith early in the 4th century, in this 
wise ; Meropius, a philosopher of Tyre, went 
on a voyage for purposes of travel and observa- 
tion to ‘ ‘ India*’— a much-abused title, supposed 
to designate in this case South Arabia. He 
took with him his two youthful nephews, Fru- 
mentius and Edesius. On the return voyage 
the ship put in at a certain port on the western 
shore of the Ked Sea for supplies. Thereupon, 
the natives attacked the passengers and crew', 
and slew all of them except the two boys, W'ho 
W'ere spared on account of their tender age. 
These were carried inland as slaves, and pre- 
sented to King Elaadad at his capital, Axum 
(variously written). Their royal master soon 
discovered their sagacity and talents, and made 
Edesius cup-bearer at his table, and Frumentius 
keeper of the royal records. On the death of 
the king the education of the boy-prince w'as 
entrusted to the t^wo young strangers, who took 
advantage of their opportunity and brought him 
up in the Christian faith. After awhile the 
Homan merchants, w'ho docked in large num- 
hers to Axum, suggested that some arrangement 
ought to be made for a Christian service at the 
heathen capital. A prayer-house was accord- 
ingly built, and Frumentius took the lead in 
divine worship. Gradually the church grew. 
When the prince came of age he gratefully 
yielded to the urgent request of his S.jrian 
tutors, and allow’ed them to go back to their 
native land. Instead of returning to Tyre, 
Frumentius, filled with a missionary spirit, 
went directly to Ale 2 «ndria and laid the matter 
of the spread of Christianity in Abyssinia before 
Athanasius, lately made bishop at that centre. 
This great man ancl his co-laborers urged the 
work upon Frumentius, saying, “Who could 
remove better than you could the gross igno- 
rance of this people, and introduce among them 
the light of the divine truth?” Thereupon, 
this “ earlier Livingstone” was ordained as 
Bishop of Abyssinia, and went back to Axum 
to prosecute his missionary labors. Under 
royal patronage he commenced his preaching, 
and before his long and useful life was ended 
he had succeeded in winning the heathen to 
the Cross ; and that early. Church enshrines his 
memory in the fond title of “Abu Salama,” 
“ the father of peace.” To this day the Abys- 
sinians sing his praises in the following verses : 

“ Hail ! with a voice of ioy I cry 

Extolling and lauding bim, 

Salama, the portal of mercy and grace, 

Who opened Ethiopia to the splendor of Christ's light, 

When before that it was darkness and night.” 

The venerable translation of the Bible into 
Ethiopic dates from the 4th century, and if not 
perfected by Frumentius, was doubtless set un- 
der way by his zealous foresight. The Gospel, 
spread to Nubia and the surrounding countries. 
A powerful kingdom was set up, which ex- 
changed greetings with the court at Constanti- 
nople, 

The Arabian Episode.-— The Christian faith 
had by this time spread into Southern Arabia, 
The once powerful Himyarite Kingdom had 
fallen into decay. The Jews were already 
numerous in that country. A usurper, Ibn 
No was by name, seized the throne. He was a 
bigoted and dissolute proselyte to Judaism. 
He perpetrated frightful cruelties upon the 
Christians in the neighboring province of 
Nfijr^n, who had refused to embrace his faith. 


One of his intended victims escaped, made 
his way to the court of Justinian the Great at 
Constantinople, and holding up a half -burned 
Gospel, invoked retribution upon Ibn Nowas. 
Thereupon, the emperor sent an embassy to 
the King of Ethiopia (at Axum) with the request 
that he would go over and punish the usurper 
who was seated on the throne of the Him- 
yarites. The king, whose name was Elasbaan, 
accepted the commission, and thoroughly ac- 
complished this “first crusade,” placing a 
Christian king upon the throne tributary to 
him. We have the following lament in Ethiopic 
over the martyrs of Najrdn : “ Ail hail the 
beauty of the stars of Najran, gems of light 
which illuminate the world. May your beauty 
be reconciliation and pacification. Should my 
sin stand before God, the Judge, show Him the 
blood which you have shed in bearing your 
testimony to Him.” With this heroic episode 
the Ethiopians and their church disappear from 
the annals of history for 1,000 years. 

The Jesuit Episode. — ^In 1490 a.d., the Abys- 
sinian Christians wpe rediscovered by the naval 
officers of John II. of Portugal, who had sailed 
all the waj' around Southern Africa. The Chris- 
tian world thought that at last the famous 
“Prester John** was found away up in the 
Abyssinian Mountains. The King of Portugal 
sent Petro Cavilham, the Jesuit, to push the 
interests of Portugal in Africa. This interfer- 
ence was resented. The Abyssinians came to 
blows with the Portuguese soldiers, who worked 
under orders from the Jesuits. At one time 
these zealous churchmen were victorious, and 
8,000 enemies lay dead upon the battle-field. 
As the young Abyssinian Prince Facilidas, 
whom the Jesuits had half won over, walked 
through the heaps of slain, he is reported to 
have come to this conclusion: “A religion 
which causes so much bloodshed cannot be 
good. We had better, though victorious, re- 
turn to the faith of the conquered and remain 
faithM, as they were.” When he became king 
he expelled the Jesuits, and all further attempts 
on their part to get a footing in the country 
failed. The attempt, in 1621, when the Jesuits 
instaUed a patriarch in Abyssinia, was espe- 
cially disastrous. Over a century later (1750- 
1764) a third attempt was unsuccessful. 

Protestant Missions in Abyssinia . — ^In 1830 
Bishop Gobat and Mr. Kugler were sent on a 
mission to Abyssinia by the Church Missionary 
Society. The work began with bright pros- 
pects. Bishop Gobat travelled extensively and 
learned theAmharic, the common language of 
the people, a dialect of the ancient Ethiopic, 
which, though still used in church services, has 
become a dead language, even to many of the 
priests who go through the ceremonies. Bishop 
Gobat broke down in health, and had to leave 
the country. Mr. Kugler died. Later, Mr. 
Isenberg and Br. Krapf took up the work. 
The Jesuit cloud again appeared on the horizon 
in the shape of Sapeto, who was sent out by 
the Propaganda. His intrigues aroused the old 
suspicions of foreign interference, and all for- 
eigners were expelled the country in 1838. 
Krapf and Isenberg went to Shoa, and were 
received in a kindly manner by the king.' There 
they compiled an Amhario dictionary, as well as 
a geography and prayer-book. Before this the 
Bible had been translated at Cairo, in 1808, into 
Amhario by an Abyssinian monk, Abn Bumi, 
assisted by the French Consul Asseline. In 
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1840 the MSS. was bought and revised by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 

Although the Protestant missionaries had 
been expelled, the work went on. Two Abys- 
sinian boys, Gabru and Maricha, who had been 
exiled with their father, W'ere brought up in 
the Protestant faith at Bombay. Later, the 
young men returned to their native land. 
Gabru soon died, but Maricha, in 1864, became 
chief minister of Prince Kasai of Tigr6, and 
for 20 years kept Abyssinia peaceful. Through 
him Admiral Hewitt made a treaty with King 
John, and later Maricha went to England on an 
embassy. The Protestant missionaries re- 
mained on the borders of Abyssinia, continually 
kept in check by Jesuit and French intrigues. 
In 1859 King Theodore turned his back upon 
the Jesuits, and they were again expelled from 
the kingdom. Bishop Gobat corresponded with 
the king, and received permission to send a 
number of lay missionaries to Abyssinia, whose 
object should be to teach the Abyssinians the 
arts of civilization. Flad, Bender, Mayer, 
Kienzler, Saal-Miiller, Shorth and his son, and 
Waldmeier were the names of the men sent. 
The Abyssinians said, “You Europeans are a 
wonderful people, and God has revealed to you 
everything excel) t a medicine against death, for 
you die just as we do.” In 1860 Dr. Stern was 
sent out to carry on a mission among the Jews 
in i^byssinia by the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. A little 
later Mr. Staiger was sent for similar work by 
the Scotch Society. In 1862 Captain Cameron 
went to Abyssinia as an English Consul, and a 
little later carried letters from King Theodore 
to Queen Victoria and Louis Napoleon. 
Through some unaccountable mistake, Came- 
ron returned to Abyssinia without an answer 
from the Queen. Theodore grew suspicious. A 
treacherous French secretary to Cameron trans- 
lated portions of a book by Dr. Stern on his 
travels in Abyssinia, giving a sinister turn to 
the translation. The king was furious, but at 
the intercession of Waldmeier did not carr.y out 
immediately an intent to hang Stern and Eosen- 
thal ; instead, however, he imprisoned most of 
the missionaries, as well as the English Consul, 
Captain Cameron. They wore taken to Mog- 
dala, tho capital. The English Government 
s-^nt out a special envoy, Mr. llassam, to inves- 
tigate and bring back Captain Cameron and 
other British subjects. The negotiations failed, 
and, as is well known, war ensued, in which 
the English, in IBOH, marched from the sea 
coast up to Magdala, completely subdued the 
country, and brought back safely the prisoners 
and all the foreigners in tbe kingdom. King 
Theodore killed himself in chagrin. From that 
date until recently (1800) Abyssinia has been 
cdjsed to missionary effort. Since the recent 
war with Italy about Massowah, and the set 
ba(‘k fiMin Mahdi raids from tho west, a groat 
clniiig j seems to have come over this interesting 
land. Monelek II., King of Shoa, on the death 
of King John 11. became the supreme ruler, 
mid made a treaty on May 8th, 1889 (confirmed 
in October), with Italy, which places the coun- 
try practically under the Italian Protectorate. 
The ancient land is once more open to mission 
enterprises. It holds a strategic position in 
tho African question. Europeans thrive on its 
lofty tabl ©-lands. It is the natural portal to 
Central Africa. 

i9inoo the time of Frnmentius the Abyssini- 


ans have remained closely connected with 
the Coptic Church, and share its monophy- 
sitic tendencies. The “ Abuna” from the first 
has been consecrated by the Coptic patriarch. 
The ceremonial is said to be of great interest. 
The patriarch breathes the Holy Spirit into tho 
mouth of the candidate for the position. On 
one occasion, it is reported, when war made 
communication between the two countries im- 
possible, the patriarch breathed into a leathern 
bag, which was safely transported to Abyssinia, 
and the symbolic ceremony was performed there 
by substituting the bag for the patriarch. 

The Abyssinian Church, ruled over by the 
Abuna, has departed at great lengths from the 
simplicity of the Gosi^el. There is a strange 
mixture of Christianity and Judaism in their 
customs. An ark is found in the centre of 
every Abyssinian church, and is accounted the 
holy thing. Circumcision is universally prac- 
ticed. The worship is extremely perfunctory, 
the officiating priest rarely understanding the 
force of the words he is using. There are 192 
fast days in the year. The new year com- 
mences September 10th. On Sex>tembcr 26th 
comes the greatest feast clay, the anniversary of 
the supposed finding of the true cross by the 
Empress Helena, on which occasion innumera- 
ble bonfires are lighted, as in Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Bussia. The ethical staiulard is 
very low, and heinous crimes are committed 
without comjiunction of conscience. 

Feudalism is the basis of the political institu- 
tions of the country. The king is a despot, 
held in check by custom and certain ancient 
laws. There are 24 great feudal lords who are 
responsible to the king for local taxes, as arc 
also the i)rovincial governox’s and village chiefs. 

The clergy are the only edxicated people, 
and hold the i^ower in their hands. Con- 
servative influences ixrevail on every side. Tho 
Italian Protectorate has a flattering outlook. 
The Mahdi forces are in danger of being out- 
flanked, and trad© will return to its ancient 
channels. In the new Africa of the 20th cen- 
tury Abyssinia is to x)layamost important j)art. 
That it should be broxight to a living faith in 
tho Gospel is a most pressing duty that rests 
ujxon the Christian Church. 

Acca, a station of tho C. M. 8., in West 
Central Palestine, not far from Nazareth. Tho 
work here is vei'y recent, and is as ytit hardly 
organized. It is conducted by 2 lady mission- 
aries, 1 ordained native pastor, and 2 native 
teachers. It has 1 preaching place, 2 schools, 
and G4 scholars. 

Accra, or Akra, a city on tho Gold Coast, 
West Africa, Station of the Weslcyaix Mis- 
sionary Society and tho 0. M. 8, ; 6 mission- 
aries and assistants, C3 native helpers, 3 chaimls, 
745 church-members, 8 schools, 336 scholars. 
The congregation is solf-KUi)i>orting, but con- 
nected with tho mission at Capo Coast. 

Accra, or Ga, a language belonging to the 
negro group of African languages, is spoken in 
the eastern part of tho Gold Coast, In 1843 tho 
gospels of Matthew and John, as translated by 
the liev. A. Hanson, a native of Accra, w^ere 
printed at London, in Itoman letters, by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. fSinoo 1865 
the entire Bible is in circulation, tho irimsla- 
tion having been made by the Into missionury, 
J. A. Zimmermann (died 1876), of the liasle 
Mission, and revised since by the Bev. G. 
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Christaller. Up to March 31sfc, 1889, this ver- 
sion, as a whole or in parts, has been circulated 
in 4:4,569 portions. 

Ada, a city of 7,000 inhabitants on the 
Gold Coast, West Africa, at the mouth of the 
Wolta. A congregation was formed there in 
1864, Tinder the Basle Missionary Society, and 
numbered 166 members, when, in 1883, 142 re- 
tired on account of dissension concerning church 
jiolity. There are now at work in Ada 3 mis- 
sionaries, 2 missionaries’ wives, and 10 native 
helpers. 

Adabazar, a city of Asia Minor, about 60 
miles east of the Gulf of Nicomedia, an out- 
station of the A. B. C. F. M. Mission work re- 
sulted early in the establishment of a strong 
church, which became self-supporting and a 
centre of great influence among the villages of 
that section. Since the removal of the girls’ 
boarding-school from Bardezag, largely due to 
the fact that the native church undertook a 
large share in the exiiense of maintaining it, it 
has grown rapidly. 

Adudii, a station of the Union Church of 
Christ in Jaiian ; 58 church-members ; contri- 
butions, 0,772 yen. 

AdaBisi, a city on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor. Population chiefly Greek. Not 
occupied as a mission station, but visited by 
colporteurs of the B. and F. B. Society. 

Adaiiislioop, a city in Orange Free State, 
East Africa, founded by the son of a slave who 
had btscomo rich. A mission station of the 
Berlin Mission Society ; 588 church-members, 
1 missionary, 2 single ladies, 8 native heliiers. 

Adana, a city of 30,000 inhabitants, in 
Southern Asia Minor (Cilicia), 25 miles north- 
east of Tarsus. It commands the Oilician passes 
of the T’auruB Mountains, and is one of the 
most enterprising cities of Turkey. The popu- 
lation is chiefly Turkish, Armenian, and Nu- 
sairyeh, but there are many Greeks, and it is a 
gathering place for merchants and traders of 
every kind. The peojDle are especially noted 
for their energy and force of character. It is 
occuxiied as a mission station of the Central 
Turkey Mission of the A. B. O. F, M ; 2 mis- 
sionary families, 2 single ladies, a large and 
important girls’ school. The congregation 
numbfers about 1,000, and oocTipies a fine 
church building. The mission of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to the Nu- 
sairye’h holds it as an oTit- station of Tarsus, 
Bible work in charge of a Superintendent of the 
Levant Agency, A. B. S. 

Addill^ftoU) Now Zealand. Mission sta- 
tion of the United Methodist Free Church ; 1 
missionary, 8 native helpers, 124 church-mem- 
bers. 

Addynian^ jrolin, was born in Leeds, 
county of Yorkshire, England, on October 22d, 
1808. When 16 years of age he gave him- 
self to God, through some deep impressions 
which were made on his mind while attending 
a love-feast. Immediately he threw^ himself 
earnestly into evangelistic work, first in Leeds 
and then in London. He wps at this time con- 
nected with the Wesleyan Methodists, and he 
became deeply convinced that he was destined 
by Providence to enter the Christian ministry. 
Therefore, he studied many books, which tended 


to furnish his mind with Biblical and theologi- 
cal knowledge, often shortening his hours of re- 
pose to devote the more time to this purpose. 
His views on the subject of church government 
having undergone some change, he left the Wes- 
leyan community and united himself with the 
Methodist New Connexion. He was called 
into the ministry of that body in 1833. Just at 
this time the subject of commencing a mission 
in Canada was seriously occupying the mind of 
the New Connexion and Mr. Addyman was 
chosen to be the pioneer of the movement in 
the Far West. He married a lady w’ho was will- 
ing to share the responsibilities of such an en- 
terprise, and in 1837 he sailed from England 
and settled at Henrysburg, Upi^er Canada. 
He w’as joined in 1839 by Rev. H. O. Crofts, 
and together they struck out in all directions 
and established an extensive network of 
churches and congregations in the Dominion. 
The labors of Mr. Addyman in Canada were 
very trying, involving great privations and dan- 
gers, and often attended by romantic expe- 
riences. During what is known as the Canadian 
rebellion, he W’as in great peril, his life being 
threatened ; being suspected as a spy, he was 
arrested and keiifc for some time in prison. At 
length, through his arduous toils and trials, his 
health failed, and in 1845 ho returned to bis 
native land, having been the main instrument 
in establishing 177 churches, which contained 
more than 4,000 members, but which have since 
expanded into large and flourishing centres, and 
now’’ form part of the Methodist Church of 
Canada. The churches established by Mr. Ad- 
dyman w’ere in many cases in farm-houses and 
barns, hut as settlers multiplied and popula- 
tions gathered, churches were erected, and the 
privileges of religious worship were thus afford- 
ed to emigrants from his native land. On his 
return to England his health regained its vigor ; 
he labored diligently and successfully in many 
of the New Connexion, circuits in England, un- 
til, in 1873, he retired from the active ministry 
through growing infirmities. From this time 
he resided at Bristol, in Yorkshire, preaching 
as he had opportunity, and delighting to spend 
a portion of each day in visitation of the sick 
and the poor. He died after a short illness, 
June 7th, 1887. He was a man of great gentle- 
ness of spirit, and ardently devoted to the work 
of his life. Many fruits of his earnest ministry 
still remain both in Canada and in .England. 
His i)i©ty was of the most simple and healthy 
character, and in his later years he seemed to 
live in the closest fellowshii> of the Saviour. 
His name will ever he preserved in the com- 
muoity in which he was a minister more than 
50 years as a precious memory. 

Adelaide, Kaffraria, South Africa, on the 
left bank of the Koonap River, 40 miles from 
its source and 150 miles north from Algoa 
Bay. Climate mild, dry, and healthy — 25’ to 
106® F. Population, 1,600, of Dutch, British, 
German, Hottentot, and Kaffir descent. Re- 
ligion, the denominations common in Britain 
and America — native fetich worship. Lan- 
guage, English, Dutch, Kaffir. Social condition 
of natives very bad, owing to their poverty and 

1 heir use of intoxicating liquors. Mission sta- 
tion of United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
(1862) ; 1 missionary and wife, 1 native preacher, 

2 out-stations, 2 churches, 143 members ; con- 
tributions, £34. Also a station of the S, P. G. 
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Aden, a seaport town at the southwestern 
corner of Arabia, was bought from the Turks in 
1839 by the British East India Company; has 
risen rapidly under British rule. A mission 
station of the 0. M. S. ; 1 missionary and his 
wife, and 1 other European worker ; 9 native 
workers, 10 church-members. Free Church of 
Scotland, Keith Falconer Mission ; 4 mission- 
aries, who work among the Moslems and So- 
malis. 

Adlabo, a town on the Bay of Old Calabar, 
West Africa. A mission station of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

Admiralty Islands, a group of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, now belonging to the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, which see. 

Adowa, capital of Tigre, Abyssinia, which 
see. 

Adrianoplc, European Turke 3 % on the 
Maritza (ancient Hebrew), in ancient Thrace, 
130 fhiles northwest of Constantinople. Popu- 
lation, 150,000 — Greeks, Turks, Armenians, 
Jews, Franks, etc. The scenery of the city is 
beautiful, the gardens of the wealthy citizens 
delightful, and the appearance of the 40 
mosques most picturesque. The trade, centred 
in a capacious bazaar, is considerable, the city 
being the most important in European Turkey, 
Mission station of British Society for Projia- 
gating the Gospel among the Jews ; 1 Jewish 
missionary ; also occupied for many years as 
a station of the Western Turkey Mission of the 
A. B. 0. F. M. , now an out-station of Constanti- 
nople. Has a native church, and a successful 
Bible depot of the A. B. S. 

Afgplianii^taii, a country of Central Asia, 
on the northern border of India, between that 
and Turkestan. A mountainous country, with 
lofty tables and deep ravines, few rivers, and a 
climate that presents a great variety, changing 
from intense cold to tropical heat. Popula- 
tion, 5,000,000 to 9,000,000. Mohammedans of 
the Sunnite sect, and divided into 2 classes, 
Durranes and Giiilzais. They are a fierce, 
turbulent race, constantly at feud and difficult 
to govern. The early wans between the Afghans 
and the British resulted from the failure of 
Bast Mohammed to keep the pledges given to 
the British residents, and were made notorious 
by the massacres of British troops in the passes. 
At present the BritisU-Indian forces have re- 
tired from the cities of Oabul, Candahar, etc., 
and the Ameer Abdurrahman is on terms of 
peace. The occasion for anxiety rests in the 
well-known desire of Bussia, already close on 
the northern boundary of Afghanistan, to use 
the Afghans as assistants in her designs on 
British India. The present power is loyal to 
England, and feels that it has reason to dread 
Eiissia ; but the hold of the Amoer is not the 
strongest, and a revolution may at any moment 
raise difficulties of the most serious nature. 
No mission work has been attempted in Af- 
ghanistan, but the British and Foreign Bible 
Society have published the New Testament, 
Psalms, and historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment in Pashtu, or Afghani. 

Africa.*— Africa has been described as 

one universal den of desolation, misery, and 


* For tlui portion of thin article w(^ are indebted to 
the oflle(‘rH of the (^hnroh “MiMHionary Society, who have 
allowed exteneivo uho of their article in Iho 0. S, 
Atlas of Africa, 


crime;” and certainly, of all the divisions of 
the globe, it has always had an unfortunate 
pre-eminence in degradation, wretchedness, 
and woe. Almost all the missionary societies 
of America, England, and Europe, commiserat- 
ing the condition of the people, and more par- 
ticularly of the negro race, on account of the 
cruel wrongs which the slave trade had indicted 
upon them, have sooner or later selected Africa 
as a special field of missionary enterprise. 

The Continent of Africa is equal in area to 
Europe and North America combined, compris- 
ing nearly 12,000,000 square miles. Its greatest 
length is 5,000 miles, and its greatest breadth, 
4,600. Both tropics cross it, and the equator 
cuts it a little below the centre. By far the 
largest portion of its territory is therefore inter- 
tropical. 

I. Geogiuphical Exploeatiox op Afuica. 

In its i)hysical configuration Africa has been 
happily compared to an inverted saucer. It is 
rimmed on a great part of its seaboard by a 
narrow strip of low land ; at a distance of from 
50 to 200 miles from the coast the land rises 
rapidly to an average height of from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet, and in some parts to lofty moun- 
tain ranges ; then the whole interior is a vast 
table-land, sinking slightly in the middle. In 
this hollow lie the r -eat lakes whence ilow the 
mighty rivers that di*iin the whole country. 

These rivei's are the dominating features of 
African geography. Its problems have boon 
the sources and the courses of the 4 groat 
streams, the Nile, thr .iger, the C-ongo, and the 
Zambesi ; and the triumphs of modern African 
exploration are almost all connected with those 
4 namc.s. The Nile is by far the longest of 
the 4, having a course extending over 37 ' of 
latitude ; but the Congo oxceed.s it in volume 
and in the size of its basin. 

In the second rank comes the Senegal, the 
Gambia, the ()gow6, and the Orange, llowing 
into the Atlantic ; the Juba, the Itufiji, iho 
Itovuma, and the Limpoi)o, into the Indian 
Ocean ; and the Shari, iu the Si>ndan, which 
falls into Lake Tchad, an inland reservoir with 
no outlet to the sea. Of the 4 great lakes of 
what is usually called (huitral Africa, the Vit% 
toria Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza belong to 
the Nile system ; Tanganyika to that of tlietVm- 
go, and Nyassa to that of the Zambesi, one of 
whoso tributaries, thi^ ShirC*, Hows out of it. 

Modern African disco veries tall naturally 
into 2 groui>s. The oxi)lorution of the tsoast 
line was the work of the 15th centtiry, and 
of the Portuguese ; that of the inti*rior has 
been the work of the lOtU century, and, in tho 
main, of tho English. Ancient knowledge of 
tho continent was confinud to North Africa and 
the Nile Valley. The well-known story, how- 
over, of the expedition made by the ships of 
Pharaoh Neoho, about (»0l) n.o., has been 
thought to indicate that the circumnavigatirm 
of Africa was aoconiplishod by them ; and 
the Carthaginians, 2 or 3 centuries hit<*r, ex- 
plored a considerable portion of tho w^cistem 
seaboard ; but in the ^tiddle Ages nothing w'as 
known of tho coast boyond the limits of 
Morocco. Buring the 15th cexxtnry tho 2k>rtn- 
guese gradually pushed their rosearclum south- 
ward, reaching Madeira and tho CananoH in 
1418, Cape Verd in 1446, Hiorra Boone in 1403, 
the mouth of the Congo in 1484, and the Cape 
of Good Hope in I486 ; and in the oloslritg 
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years of the century Vasco de Gama explored 
the east coast from Natal to Cape Guardafui. 
Portuguese enterprise established extensive 
colonies and trading settlements on both sides 
of the continent, and many of the most promi- 
nent names on the map of Africa at once be- 
tray their origin as due to the little kingdom 
which was then the most ambitious state in 
Europe. But the southernmost of the chief 
rivers, named after the House of Orange, re- 
minds us that the Butch were the colonists of 
what is now known as South Africa, which they 
occupied in the middle of the 17th century. 

Our knowledge of the interior is much more 
recent, notwithstanding some strange anticipa- 
tions of the truth in older writers. In the 
second century, a.d., the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy describes the river Nile as issuing 
from 2 great lakes at the foot of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. In the 12th century the 
Arab geographer Abulfeda asserted, on tlie au- 
thority of a traveller named Ibn Said, that 
the Nile flowed out of a lake having the enor- 
mous dimensions of 9-^^ from north to south. 
Again, in the 16th century, the Italian Piga- 
feita, in a work on the Congo, affirmed the 
existence of Ptolemy’s 2 lakes, but gave them, 
on the authority of Duarte LoiDez, a Portuguese, 
a different relative position. Several later geog- 
raphers, such as Mercator, in 1G30 ; Viseher 
and De Witt, in 1648, and John Ogilby, in 
1670, laid down some of the principal features 
of the African Continent. But when the ad- 
vance of science demanded accuracy in cartog- 
raphy, accepting nothing on hearsay, these 
conjectural maps were discarded. In 1788 the 
newly formed African Association put forth a 
statement, in which the following words ap- 
pear : 

Africa stands alone in a geographical view I 
Penetrated by no inland seas ; nor oversjiread 
with extensive lakes, like those of North Amer- 
ica ; nor having, in common with other conti- 
nents, rivers running from the centre to the ex- 
tremities ; but, on the contrary, its regions 
separated from each other by the least practica- 
ble of all boundaries, arid deserts of such foi*- 
midable extent as to threaten all those who 
traverse them with the most horrible of all 
deaths, that arising from thirst !’ * 

Accordingly, English maps of Africa, from 
that of John Arrowsmith, in 1806, down to 
30 years ago, ventured only upon a vague out- 
line of the supposed Mountains of the Moon, 
and made no attempt to indicate the lakes 

The first of modern travellers was Bruce, who 
travelled through Nubia and Abyssinia in 
1768-73, and traced the course of the Blue Nile. 
After that the Niger was for a half century the 
goal of successive explorers. Mungo Park 
reached its upper waters in 1796 ; Denham, 
Clapperton, and Laing followed; but it was not 
till 1830 that Lander, sailing down the stream, 
discovered its outlet in the Gulf of Guinea. In 
1816 Tuckey attempted to explore the Congo, 
but fell a victim to the climate. Central Africa 
proper still remained untouched. In 1845 Sir 
Boderick Murchison, President of the Boyal 
Geographical Society, said : “Our knowledge 
of Africa advances slowly, and is confined al- 
most exclusively to the coast * and in 1851 an- 
other president. Captain Smyth, said : “ All be- 
yond the coast of Central and Southern Africa 
is still a blank in our maps.’ * 


The wonderful discoveries of the last 30 
or 40 years begin with the 2 missionaries of 
of the Church Missionary Society, Ludwig Krapf 
and John Bebmann, who were the earliest ex- 
plorers of Africa, from the eastern side 
(1844-46). Bebmann’s discovery of Mount 
Kilima-Nparo, in 1848, was the first great step 
forward in what has been well called the Be- 
covery of Central Africa. In the following year 
Livingstone made his first important journey, 
in the far south, and reached the small lake 
Ngami. In 1854 Baikie took the second Niger 
expedition (with which was S. Crowther) up the 
Binue branch more than 600 miles from the 
sea ; and about the same time Barth was prose- 
cuting his extensive journeys in the Soudan and 
around Lake Tchad. Livingstone was then 
gaining his great reputation in the south, par- 
ticularly by his journey across Africa from 
Loanda to the mouth of Zambesi, by which the 
course of that river w’as determined (1854-85). 
In 1857 Burton and Speke, stimulated by the 
researches of Krapf and Bebmann, which had 
for several years pointed to a great inland sea 
somewhere in the interior, made their great 
journey from the East Coast, and in the follow- 
ing year discovered Lake Tanganyika and the 
Victoria Nyanza. In 1859 Livingstone discov- 
ered Nyassa, and not knowing that the mystery 
of the inland sea, heard of by Bebmann, had 
been solved, wrote home ; “ This (Nyassa) must 
be what the Church Missionary Society has 
been thinking of for many years.’ ' (The 
Portuguese, however, knew of Nyassa ; and 
Cazembe’s capital, in the heart of the lake 
region, had been reached by Lacerda as far 
back as 1798, and by Monteiro in 1831.) In 
1862 Speke, on his second journey with Giant, 
discovered Uganda, and the outfiow of the 
Nile from the Victoria Nyanza. and sent home 
his famous message, The Nile is settled.” 
Meanwhile several Egyptian officers and Pether- 
ick had ascended the White Nile nearly to the 
Albert Nyanza, which, however, w^as first seen 
by Baker in 1864. In 1366 Livingstone, aban- 
doning his southern fields, began his later 
travels in the lake regions, around Tanganyika, 
and on what are now known to be the head- 
<iuarters of the Congo. The search for him, 
when his long absence caused anxiety, led to 
Stanley’s first journey (1071), and to that of 
Cameron. The latter was the first to cross 
Africa from east to west (1874-76) ; but his too 
southern route missed the course of the Congo, 
which was determined by Stanley on his second 
journey in 1876-77. This was the journey in 
the course of which Stanley explored the Vic- 
toria#Nyanza and visited Uganda. Meanwhile, 
the remarkable explorations of Schweinfurth 
(1869-71) and Nachtigal (1869-74), in the Sou- 
dan, particularly those of the former in the ter- 
ritories west of the Upper White Nile, revealed 
to the world countries and peoples utterly un- 
imown before, notably the Monbuttu and 
Nyam Nyam districts and races. 

Among the most important of more recent 
journeys have been that of the Portuguese, 
Serpa Pinto, across South Central Africa from 
west to east (1878) ; that of the Germans, Wiss- 
manu and Pogge, across the continent in the 
same direction, over much of Cameron’s and 
Stanley’s ground (1881-82) ; that of the Italians, 
Manteucci and Massari, across North Central 
Africa from the Bed Sea to the Niger (1880-81) ; 
that of the Bussian, Junker, in continuation of 
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Schweinfurth's exploration f?, in the very heart 
of Africa (1883-86), and those of Thomson, of 
the Royal Geographical Society, in East Africa 
(1880-84:). As recently as 1884 Thomson was 
the first Englishman to follow np Krapf s 
routes and reach the Victoria Nyanza direct 
from the nearest coast, through the Masai coun- 
try, adding thereby to the map of Africa an en- 
tirely new region of mountains and lakes. A 
host of travellers, traders, and missionaries have 
added largely to our knowledge of the Lake 
country and the Zambesi and Congo basins. 
The Congo especially, within 8 years of the 
discovery of its course, has become a compara- 
tively familiar stream. The vast territories 
drained by it have, by European treaty, been 
formed (so far as commerce is concerned) into 
a Congo Free State (see article Congo Free 
State) ; and the researches of Mr. Stanley’s fol- 
lowers, and of the Baj^tist missionaries in their 
steamer, tho “Peace,** are rapidly mapping out 
the course of its numerous tributaries. 

The only remaining blanks on the map of 
Africa, of any large extent, are : (1) the Galla 
Country, stretching from Thomson’s northern- 
most point to the southern border of Abyssinia, 
the country drained northward by the Sobat (a 
tributary of the Kile), and eastward by the 
Juba ; and (!2) tho vast still -nn traversed district 
north of the Congo, watered by the Welle, the 
Shari, the Binue, the Ogowo, and the tribu- 
taries of the Congo. There is now little doubt 
that the Welle is, as Stanley always contended, 
connected with the Congo ; but tho gap be- 
tween the tw’o rivers has not yet been covered. 

II, Races and. Languages of Afeica. 

The x')opulation of Africa is roughly estimated 
as 200,000,000, or nearly one seventh of the 
whole population of the earth. The ethnologi- 
cal divisions are not easy to fix, but the best 
authorities are fairly agreed in arranging them 
by language, and the linguistic grouping has 
made considerable progress of late years. 

Following the arrangement of A Sketch of ihe 
Mxkryi Languages of Africa, by Robert Keed- 
ham Cust (2 vols. London : Trubner ^ Co., 
1883), we obtain tho following groups, which 
in strictness are linguistic only, but which 
may afford some rough indication of tho ethno- 
logical grouj)s ; 

1. IlamiUc . — Of tho Ilaniitic family of lan- 
guages thei*o are 3 groups — viz. (a) Egyptian, 
comprising tho ancient language of Egypt in its 
successive forms ; the latest, Coptic, having 
still an ecclesiastical use in the Coptic Church. 

(b) Libyan or Berber, comprising the indigon- 
ous vernaculars of North Africa prior to tho 
Arab irruption, and still used by tho Berbers 
and other tribes. This group is believed to 
represent the ancient language of Carthago and 
Kamidia, spoken by Hannibal and Jugnrtha, 
and doubtless understood by Augustine, and 
therefore may rank among the most venerable 
of human tongues. (See article Berber Race.) 

(c) Ethiopic, comprising tho original vornaoulars 
of Northeastern Africa from the southern bor- 
der of Egypt proper to Capo Guardafui, also 
prior to the dominant Semitic languages of that 
region. In this group are the languages of tho 
Bisharin and other tribes of Nubia east of the 
Nile, and of the Somali and Galla nations 
south of Abyssinia. 

2, Semitic, — ^In this linguistic family there are 


2 groups. The chief representative of the 
first is Arabic, rightly called one of the great 
conquering languages of the world, and repre- 
senting very emphatically the influence of ]Mo- 
hammedanism. The Arab race itself, which is 
widely spread in North Africa and tho Eastern 
or Egyptian Soudan, is Semite ; but tho Arabic 
language has spread much more wddely, and it 
is probable that most of the nations and tribes 
speaking it are not Semite, but Hamite. The 
second Semitic group includes the languages of 
Abyssinia, the principal of which are Amharic 
and Tigre. 

3. Kuha-Fidah.^lu this group aro provision- 
ally included some languages in tho Egyptian 
Soudan, those of the Masai tribes between tho 
East Coast and the Victoria Nyanza, th*.it of tho 
Nyam-Nyam of Schweinfiirth’s Heart of Africa, 
and that of the great Fulah nation of W<*st 
Africa. Some of these races probably are IXam- 
ite in origin. (See article Nuba Fulah.) 

4. Negro . — The familiar Negro race, though 
not covering almost tho whole continent, as was 
formerly supposed, occuxiies tho groat(jr part of 
Western and Northern Central Africa, from tho 
Atlantic to tho Nile. Whether tho traditional 
view w^hich calls tho Negroes tho sons of 
Ham’* he correct or not, thoi'e can bo no dtuibt 
that in physical charactoristics tlu‘y aro widely 
different from tho rjices now ealU^d Haniilo ; 
and this difference is jdainly visible on tho 
most ancient Egyx)tian monuments. Tho Negro 
linguistic area comxirisos no loss than 105 ilis- 
tinct languages and 4'.) dialects, imdnding all 
the languages of W<^st Africa north of 6 ‘ N. lut., 
only excepting Fulah, and including also i^iuTs 
of central Soudan. (See arti<*.lo Negro Race.) 

5. BiinUi , — Botli othnologically and linguisti- 

cally this term cc>m})rises almost all Iho nations 
and tribes south of the Equator. I’lu^ Bilntu 
races resemble tho negroes x>ro]>er in jimny re- 
spects, but differ in having more regTilar f<*u. 
iures, not being generally so black, ihh'li-li])pe<l 
and largo-mouthed, and in .sjioalving a totally 
different language. Almost all Ibo East and 
South African tribes — viz., of IhoTjuko districts, 
the basins of tho Congo and tla* Zambesi, ami 
the Zuhi and Kafir t^uTitorit's in tho south, 
among whom missionary enterprise has n^eently 
been oxtendod so grc^atl'y, bidong to this fiuidly. 
As far as at ))n‘sent known, th(»y havo 3(58 lan- 
guages and 55 dialects, word “ 

simxdy means imui in several of tbcsolaxigtiagcs* 
(See article Bantu Race.) 

6. JIoHeyilolAinshntoh. - - Ethnologieally, Hus 
^oup is tho lowimt iu tho sculo of humanity 
in Africa. It includes tho HoUentots and the 
Bushmen, and tho i*ygmy tribes lately discov- 
ered in tho heart of tho continent. (Boo article 
IIottentot-Bushmon .) 

III. Rj-mnnoNS of Afutoa. 

Assuming the total population of Africa to 
200,000,060, it is probable that one fourth im\ 
Mohammedans and almost three fourths })a- 
gans. There are about 3,500,000 Christians, of 
whom nearly one half aro Copts and Alxyssin- 
ians and tho remainder Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in about equal proportions. The 
Roman Catholics include the Erttnch in Algeria, 
and the Fortugneso in Angola and Mommbique* 
The Frotostants include the English and JDutoh 
of the BoutU African colonies. There are SI50»* 
QUO Hindusi eto., chiefly on the East Coast ; 
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and nearly 1,000,000 Jews, cliieliy on tlie shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

The term pagan comprises all heathen that 
<lo not belong to one of the great book religions. 
■Of the pagans on the entire globe, six sevenths 
are in Africa, which is therefore emphatically 
the pagan continent. Speaking roughly, the 
religious beliefs of both the great African races — 
the Negro and the Bantu — must be so class^ihed. 
The Hamitio and Semitic peoples are in the 
main Mohammedan ; and also some of tho^e 
grouped under the name Nuba-Fulah. 

Africayi Paganism is very different from the 
polytheism of ancient Greece and Rome, or of 
India, So far as a belief in a divine being ex- 
ists at all — and among the negro nations of 
West Africa, at least, it does exist — it is a belief 
in one supreme God. But this God is not sup- 
posed to busy himself with the affairs of men ; 
and accordingly he is not habitually wor- 
shipped. The so-called gods that are wor- 
shipped, if worship it can be termed, are rather 
spirits 01 demons. Africans undoubtedly be- 
lieve in a vast spiritual agency. “ They regard 
themselves as living in the midst of an invisible 
world of spiritual beings, by whom they are in 
•clanger of being constantly influenced for evil 
rather than good.” With this is combined a 
universal faith in witchcraft in various forms. 
This faith is made by the priests and medicine- 
men an instrument of terrible opx3ression ; and 
it is thus the souico of widespread misery. All 
■sickuess is regarded as possession by some evil 
siiirit, and the business of the medicine-man is 
not so much to cure the disease as to exorcise 
the spirit, or else to discover the guilty person 
who, being secretly addicted to witchcraft, has 
bewitched the sufferer. The suspected party 
is subjected to trial by ordeal of fire and water, 
and to avoid this will sometimes confess to 
■crimes he has never committed. 

Faith in a spirit- world also involves belief in 
a life after death. Hence the human sacrifices 
-at the burial of kings and chiefs, so common in 
Ashantoe and Dahomey, on the Niger, and in 
some Central African countries. The deceased 
must be honorably attended to the world of 
siiirits ; wives and slaves, therefore, must ac- 
company him, and the sacrifice sometimes takes 
the horrible form of interment alive. On the 
other hand, many tribes have no conception of 
.a future existence. When a man was born, 
he was born,*' said one chief, and when he 
•died, he was dead, and there was an end of the 
palaver.’* 

Idolatry, in the sense of the making and wor- 
shipping of images, is not so widely diffused as 
might be supposed. There is nothing in Africa 
like the elaborate image -worship of India. 
Hideous idols are common among the West 
African Negroes ; but in Central Africa, so far 
-as is known, none are to be found. But what 
is called fetich worship is universal. (See article 
Fetiohism.) A fetich is a charm ; and almost 
•any object— a tree, a stick, a stone, a shell, a 
plant, the limb of an animal, a vessel filled 
with some strange compound— in fact, anything 
whatever — may have power imparted to it by 
certain medicine-men— power to preserve the 
owner or bearer from danger, or power to injure 
his enemies. Particular fetiches fulfil particular 
purposes. ** One guards against sickness, an- 
other against drought, a third against the dis- 
asters of war. One is used to draw down rain, 
another to secure good crops, and a third fills 


the sea and rivers with fishes, and brings them 
to the fishermen’s net.” 

Mohamratdanism (see article Iblam), which in 
the 7th centurj" was carried by fire and sword 
over North Africa, has, in the lust two centuries, 
advanced its borders considerably, and now 
prevails widely in both the Western and East- 
ern Soudan, in West Africa pro^Der, and along 
the east coast. Islam has been called one of 
the missionary religions of the world, but it 
api^eals neither to mind nor to heart, and its 
progress in Africa is due almost entirely to force 
or fraud. It is a moot question whether its 
extension has been for good or for evil. There 
can be no doubt that in some re.spects it is an 
improvement on the degradation of paganism, 
and that its introduction has been accompanied 
by a certain advance in outward civilization — 
for instance, in the matter of clothing. On the 
other hand, its good influence has been greatly 
exaggerated. Mr. Thomson, the traveller, 
credits it with the law and order that prevail in 
the large towns of the Central Soudan ; but 
equal law and order prevail in much lai^er 
towns in the Yoruba country, where fully or- 
ganized communities exist that are almost entire- 
ly pagan. 

And along with this exaggeration of the ad- 
vantages of Islam there is a careful ignoring or 
minimizing of its evils. The Negro tribes that 
have been won to allegiance to the Prophet of 
Mecca are Moslem in little more than name. 
Mohammedanism has engrafted itself upon the 
ancient paganism of the country, and has mere- 
ly modified the form of the fetiohism which is 
the real religion (if so it may be called) of the 
people. Charms and amulets are their trubt 
still, only the charms or fetiches, instead of be- 
ing sticks and stones, are Arabic texts from the 
Koran (w'hich they cannot read; sewn up in 
strips of red leather, aud tied round the neck 
to preserve the W'earer from clanger, Winw^ood 
Reade, in one of his books on Africa, wrote, 
“ Mohammed, a servant of God, redeemed the 
Eastern world. His followers are redeeming 
Africa.** In point of fact, their principal work 
is to enslave it. The whole of the vast inland 
slave-trade, which Baker and Gordon strove so 
hard to suppress, is in their hands. Probably 
the two greatest social evils of Africa are polyg- 
amy and slavery. Mohammedanism sanctions 
the former and fosters the latter. M. Mage, the 
French traveller in Senegambia, says, “ Islam 
is at the bottom of the weight of ills under 
w^hich Africa is suffering.’ ’ Schweinfurth says, 
“ The banner of Islam is the banner of blood,” 
Livingstone said, “ Heathen Africans are much 
superior to the Mohammedans, w-ho are the 
most worthless one can have. ” The Moslem 
mallams of West Africa, who go about writing 
the infallible charms above referred to, and giv- 
ing them to those who are willing to embrace 
Islam, and who are described by an English 
writer of repute as simple and single minded 
missionaries, the ideal of what a Christian mis- 
sionary should be,” are stigmatized by Schwein- 
furth, who has seen hundreds of them, as ” in- 
carnations of human depravity.” In most 
oases they do not even know the meaning of the 
few Arabic words they write. At Lagos and 
other large places there are schools for teaching 
them to write the texts, but this is done merely 
as a mechanical process. Sir J. Pope Hennessy, 
when Governor of Sierra Leone, read a paper 
before the Society of Arts, in which he de- 
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scribed a Mohammedan Tniversity” at Tim- 
bo. On inquiry this “ university’* proved to 
be the veranda of a mud-built house, in which 
a single teacher taught a number of boys to re- 
cite portions of the Koran in Arabic by rote. 

It is undeniable that so-called Christian na- 
tions have done almost as much harm in Africa 
as the professors of Islam ; but when the intiu- 
enoe of the tw'o religions is compared, it must 
be remembered that the wickedness of those 
who must statistically be counted as Christians 
has been in the teeth of the religion they have 
disgraced ; whereas, in so fai as an enlightened 
Mohammedan (such as the present Sultan of 
Zanzibar) governs well, and puts down slaver 3 % 
it is through his imitating Christian States and 
ignoring the Koran. 

(Note. — The statements for the following are 
largely based upon Beclus’s work on Africa ) 

Taking now the continent in detail, and com- 
mencing with Egypt, we shall pass along the 
eastern, southern, and western coasts to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

1. Egypt — proper extends from the 
Mediterranean on the north to Wady Haifa on 
the 2d Cataract on the south, and from the 
Suez Canal and the Bed Sea on the east to an 
indefinite line of desert on the west. Politi- 
cally it includes also a strip of Arabia on the east 
of the Suez Canal, Nubia, and an uncertain sec- 
tion of the Soudan. By far the greater part of 
this territory is practically uninhabited, so that 
of the officially reported 40(J,000 square miles, 
not more than 12,000 square miles contain a 
liopulation of 6,000,000, giving a density of 
population three times as great as that of 
Prance, and even greater than that of Belgium 
and Saxony. 

A general history of Egypt will not be at- 
tempted in this article. A. brief statement of 
the present (1890) political condition is all that 
will be given. 

Until the rebellion, in 1848, of Mohammed 
Ali, a Mameluke officer, Egypt was practically 
a part of the Turkish Empire, Since that time 
the Sultan has claimed little more than a 
suzerainty, which became more and more shad- 
owy until the rebellion of Arabi Pasha and the 
occupation of the country by the British troops 
in 1882, when it almost entirely disappeared, 
and the present Khedive (a member of Mo- 
hammed All’s family) and his ministers are 
virtually English officials. The local admini.s- 
tration is left to the Egyptian courts, but all 
cases affecting foreigners are tried by a mixed 
commission. The general social condition of 
the people has undoubtedly improved under 
the English supervision. Much of the former 
oppression has ceased, and the peasantry are 
more justly treated and more prosperous than 
ever before. 

Population, acecrdxng to census of 1882, 
6,806,400. 

Mohammedans 0,051,625 

Christians : 

Copts 408,903 

Boman Catholics. . . . 57,389 

G-reeks 42,006 

Protestants 4,536 

Arminians 1,627 

514,521 

Foreigners 90,886 

Jews 15,796 

The Mohammedans include : 


1. The Fellaheen, or peasants, of the samo 
race as the Copts, and the descendants of the 
original Egyptians, about 5.000,000. 

2 The Arabs, of whom a small number date 
back perhaps to the Hyksos, but the greater 
number came from Arabia and Syria under 
Amrii in a d. 639, They have undoubtedly 
mingled with the native blood, yet are still 
quite distinct, and some of the regular Bedouin 
tribes preserve their lineage with great pride. 
The Bedouin tribes on the Bed Sea coast and 
the desert border are estimated to number about 
250,000, and the other Arabs about 700,000. 

3. The Turks are very few in number, esti- 
mated at 10,000 to 20,000. 

The Copts occupy chiefiy Upper EgJT** 
vicinity of Assiout, and the oasis of Fayoom. 
They are still mono phy sites, and have in many 
places preserved their original characteristics, 
very closely, developing a shrewdness of char- 
acter far superior to that of the Fellaheen origi- 
nally of the same race, but never brought under 
Christian infiuences. In the villages of Upper 
Egypt they are agriculturists, but in the towns, 
and in Low'er Egypt— the Delta— they are arti- 
sans, money-changers, and employes. They 
are gentle in their general character, but not 
self-assertive, and have not taken the political 
position attained by the Armenians and Jews. 

The Roman Catholics are mostly Syrians who 
have come in from the Syrian coast and the 
Lebanon for purposes of trade. 

The CSreeks are partly foreigners, partly 
Greek Syrians. 

The language of Egypt is entirely Arabic. 
The Coptic, representing the old Egj'ptiaii 
hieroglyphs, has long been a dead language, ex- 
isting only in the Scriptures and liturgies of the 
Coptic monasteries. 

The climate of Egypt is in general very dry. 
Northerly winds prevail in summer and souther- 
ly wunds in winter, so that there is a great uni- 
formity in temperature, ranging in Cairo from 
50” to 85”, the highest recorded being 116” 
Fahr. There is also very little ram— practically 
none at all in Upper Egypt— though in Cairo 
there are some very heavy rainfalls ; yet the 
rise o£ the Nile is accompanied w'ith a great deal 
of moisture, so that, especially on the lied Sea 
coast, one seems to be in a vapor bath. The 
houses are built chiefly of sun-dried brick, ex- 
cept in the cities, where a porous stone is used. 
The walls are thick, rendering the rooms cool 
in summer ; but as there are no appliances for 
heating, they are apt to be chilly during the 
time of the winter rains. The general effect of 
the climate is not unhealthful, and, except as 
ophthalmia prevails to a considerable degree, 
foreign residents enjoy even during the sum- 
mer a good degree of health and comfort. 
Through the ports of Alexandria and Suea 
Egypt receives all the fruits of the Levant, in 
addition to the oranges and dates of her own 
gardens. 

Missionary work is carried on by the United 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America and the Church Missionary Society 
of England. 

Of these two missions the former is much tbo 
more important. The latter has confined itself 
to work for Mohammedans, chiefiy in connec- 
tion with the schools established for Moslem 
children by Miss Whately, who died in 1889, 
leaving the schools under the general charge of 
the society. Missionary work among the Coptiii 
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has never met with such bitter persecution as 
in some other lands. The personal relations 
between the missionaries and the people have 
been very pleasant, and the government has 
looked upon the educational work of the former 
Nvith favor, even making a grant of a valuable 
piece of property in Cairo for their schools. 
(See United Presbyterian Church Missions.) 
The Wesleyan Methodists (England) and the 
Colonial and Continental (England) have mis- 
sions, the former in the army only. 

Xuhia . — The section of country south of 
Egypt, extending from Wady Haifa to Berber, 
on the Nile, and Suakin, on the Bed Sea. 

The greater part of the country, especially to 
the west, is desert, the Nile valley, in many 
places very narrow, furnishing the only relief. 
To the east, however, especially in the vicinity 
of the Bed Sea, where there are numerous rain- 
falls, wells, fountains, and pasturage are found 
in abundance. The climate, though hot— aver- 
aging 80“ Fahr.— is very dry and healthful for 
those who keep away from the moisture of the 
river beds ; and even ophthalmia is almost un- 
known. The fruit trees of Ecypt are found 
only in gardens, and even the date disappears in 
the soiitl. ^rn sections. The Nubian horses, 
famous foi their heetness, cannot bear a change 
of climate, and have decreased much in num- 
bers. 

The constant prey of opposing forces from 
the north and south, the population of Nubia, 
numbering about 1 ,000,000, is very much mixed, 
the original Ethiopians having once given place 
to the Egyptians and then regained an ascend- 
ancy. These Barbarins (the connection with 

barbarian’ ' is jirobably fanciful) are among the 
darkest of x^frioan tribes, but under their dark 
skins are transparent reddish hues, clearly dis- 
tinguishing them from the negroes of Central 
Africa. The hair is wavy wnthout being woolly, 
the features regular, the nose straight and firm, 
and many come to even the European standard 
of beauty. The custom of making three oblique 
scars on each cheek they can give no reason 
for, as it is not a distinguishing mark, many 
other races doing the same thing. They fur- 
nish the greater number of the slaves and at- 
tendants for Egypt and Turkey. Originally a 
brave people, constant oppression has rendered 
them cowardly and subject to incursions from 
the more warlike tribes of Kordofan. The 
southern Nubians are much more given to 
trade, and hold themselves aloof from the peas- 
antry or Fellaheen. They and the pastoral peo- 
ple of the Nile valley call themselves Arabs, 
though their origin is probably Ethiopic. The 
most i)rominenb of these Nubian Arabs are the 
Bisharins or Begas and Ababdehs, and num- 
ber perhaps 300,000. 

Missionary w^ork has been confined to occa- 
sional visits of colporteurs of the American and 
the British and Foreign Bible Societies. Ger- 
man missionaries have endeavored to occupy 
Jthartoum, and General Gordon did much to 
Illustrate and commend Christianity. 

The Soudan . — This is not a distinct country, 
having regular geographical boundaries, but a 
somewhat indefinite section stretching across 
the continent along the 10th parallel of latitude 
from the Red Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
including especially the districts of Upper 
Nubia, Kordofan, Darfur, Wadai, Lake Tchad, 
and the valley of the Niger. Of late years 
it has come to have a somewhat limited appli- 


cation to what is sometimes called the Egyptian 
Boudan, including Upper Nubia, Kordofan, 
Darfur, the section that was annexed to Egypt 
by the notorious Zebehr Pasha, and where Gen- 
eral Gordon undertook to establish a barrier to 
the slave trade that brought the blacks of Ceu- 
tral Africa to the Bed Sea, and then distributed 
them through Arabia and the Levant. (For 
special account of this region, see article Bou- 
dan.) The different sections will be treated in 
order, leaving the western section to come in 
connection with the states of the western coast, 
as being more closely connected with them. 

Cpptr Subia, or the Egyptian Soudan a i>or- 
tion of ancient Ethiopia, extends from the Ber- 
ber-Suakin line to the borders of Abyssinia, in- 
cluding the city of Khartoum and the country 
along the Blue Nile and the Atbara. It is a 
mountainous country, broken by ridges into 
sections, each to a degiee independent of the 
others. Alternately held by the Abyssinians 
and the Egyptians, the revolution of the Mahdi 
has connected it with Kordofan and Darfur as 
the seat of a new’ government. 

The population is about 3,000,000, made up 
of a great number of tribes, and representing 
ail the great races of North, East, and Cential 
xAfrica — Ethiopic, Negro, Nuba - Fulah, and 
Arab. The most prominent among them are 
the Begas or Blemmyes of the ancients, and 
probably the Ethiopians of Herodotus, who 
built Meroe. In the Middle Ages they w’ere 
mostly Christians, but now are Mohammedans 
—at least so far as their interest in the Mahdi 
is concerned — one of their most pow’erful 
tribes, the Hadendoas, numbering about 1,000,- 
OOO, having taken a most prominent part in the 
recent wars. They are a fine-looking, aristo- 
cratic people, not unlike the Bantu race of the 
south, though with many customs of the negro 
races. 

Like other Ethiopic people, descent is reck- 
oned from the mother, and w’hile women before 
marriage are treated with great civility, after 
marriage they are not at all under the control 
of the husband. The anniilsof the kingdom of 
Meroe and Benaar, ever since the time of Queen 
Candace, show the prominence given to women. 
The prominent cities are Khartoum, at the 
junction of the Bine and the \\'hite Niles, Iho 
commercial centre for the whole region, and 
made memorable by the death of Gt neral Gor- 
don ; Benaar, the capital of the old Funj king- 
dom, and which has greatly decreased in impor- 
tance (Meroe, the old Ethiopian capital, is a 
mass of ruins on the east bank of the Blue 
Nile) ; Kassala, between the Atbara and Masso- 
wah, formerly an Egyptian fortress destined, 
perhaps, to be an Abyssinian outpost ; and Ber- 
ber, the starting-point for caravans from the 
Middle Nile to Suakin, the best port on the 
Bed Sea, and the point from which pilgrims 
start for Mecca and slave-traders for Arabia. 
The religion of this whole region is the Mo- 
hammedan, yet the old faiths are by no means 
extinct, and tbe fact of a general profession of 
Christianity during the Middle Ages would ren- 
der Christian evangelization a labor of compara- 
tive ease, as soon as the iron rule of the Mahdi 
can be broken. 

Kord(fan.—A country west of Upper Nubia, 
whose chief city, El-Obeid, is the capital of the 
Mahdi. With a territory half the size of 
France, it has an estimated population of only 
300,000, or about three persons to a square 
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mile. The temperature is the hottest in the 
world, the thermometer frequently rising to 
105 ' Fahr. in the shade daring the hot season, 
which commences in March. June, July, and 
August are the rainy months, and the air is full 
of vapors and miasma, inducing epidemic 
fevers, which are very fatal to Arabs, Turks, 
and Europeans. The commercial imi)ortance 
of Kordofan arises from its being the starting- 
IDoint for caravans to ^Yestern Africa and TrijD- 
oli by way of Darfur, ^yadai, and the oasis of 
Fezzan. (A Turkish merchant of Fezzan once 
visited Constantinople with a large suiDply of 
English uniforms which followers of the Mahdi 
had taken from the troops in Khartoum, and 
brought by this route to the Mediterranean.) 
The native tribes are not numerous or power- 
ful, the most influential element, and that which 
•constitutes the support of the Mahdi, being the 
two Bedouin tribes, Kababish and Baggare. 
They claim to be of pure Arab descent, bun have 
not a few of the customs of the Kabyle, and have 
a red skin very much like the American Indian. 
They are of cxceptiondlly fine physique. 

Darfur. — A country about the size of France, 
lying between Kordofan on the east and VVadai 
on the west, and forming the line between the 
Nile Basin and Lake Tchad. It was long en- 
tirely closed to Europeans, and not until the 
famous Zebehr Pasha conquered it for E^’pt 
was much information gained about it. Since 
the rise of the Mahdi it is again closed. Its 
eastern portion contains some copper mines 
that were the chief object of desire on the part 
of the Egyptian Government. The climate and 
general features are much the same as those of 
Kordofan, there being high ranges of moun- 
tains and extensive uiDlands. The population, 
variously estimated at from 1,500,000 to 4,000,- 
000, is composed cliiehy of the Fur or For tribo 
of the Nuba-Fulah race, who gave their name 
to the country. All are Mussulmans, but min- 
gle many practices of African origin with the 
precepts of the Koran. The former commercial 
relations of Darfur were chiehy with Egypt by 
a caravan route direct through the desert to 
Assiout, but now the caravans go both east and 
west, reaching Egypt through Kordofan and 
Khartoum, and Tripoli through Wiulai and the 
oasis of Fezzan. 

Wadai . — The eastern section of the Lake 
Tchad district, occupied by the Wadai tribe, 
that for some time has held the predominance in 
that region. (For special description, see Lake 
Tchad.) It is mentioned here as the farthest 
section west where there is a distinctly Arab ele- 
ment, although the native negi*o clement still 
retains the pre-eminence. The influential 
tribes rest their claims to prominence on their 
early acceptance of Islam, This country is the 
chief siihere of the Benoussi movement, although 
the Sheikh himself has his headquarters in Trip- 
oli. The greater part of the Moslems being 
converts, are the more earnest in their support 
of the new faith, and they have made deter- 
mined efforts to overcome the Mahdi and ex- 
tend the Benoussi’s influence to the Red Boa. 

Missionary influence through the whole of 
eastern Soudan has been almost entirely want- 
ing. Foreign travel has been oonfined to a few 
men, Naohtigal (1860-74) being the only one 
who succeeded in really penetrating Wadai, 
Darfur, and Kordofan, and the account given 
by Mohammed el Tunsy (the ** Tunisian'') is 
still the best that exists of that section. 


Ahyssbiia . — Abyssinia proper, including its 
southern district of Bhoa, is a territory oo\er- 
ing about 90,000 square miles, its eastern boun- 
dary extending about 500 miles soutb from JMas- 
sowah, on the Red Bea. There is, liowever, a 
w’ide stretch of territory betwi'en that and the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean, known as Gallalaiid 
and Somaliland, which historically and g<K>. 
graphically is connected with Abyssinia, but 
being the home of independent tribes, must be 
considered separately. (Bee article Abyssinia.) 

The London Bociety for Propagating ('hris- 
lianity among the Jews and the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Society have stations in Abyssinia. 

Afar . — The section between xVbyssinia jiroper 
and the Red Sea, and including the coast from 
Massowah to the Strait of Bab-el-Mandob, is 
occupied by the Afar or Danakil tribe, belonging 
to the central Ethiopian branch of ilu‘ llamitic 
group, although they claim to bo Arabs liy de- 
scent, and may indeed liavo Arab blood. I’hey 
have a fine physique, and have succeeded in 
preserving their imlcpoiuleiicc, rt‘coguizing only 
their hereditary chiefs. Nominally j\Ioslem, 
they havo retained iinich of tludr i\‘,ti(di wor 
ship, and observe many of tb(‘, rites common to 
the kindred tribes. England and Italy, and 
still later, France, have i*slabliHhe(l trading sta- 
tions along the coast, but have not undertaken 
to extend inland, as the country is steribs hard- 
ly furnishing food for the natives, ^^ho gain a 
large part of their subsistence from the (Miravans 
moving betwoon Abyssinia and tlm R<mI Sea, 
The priiici]>al caravan stationsintho Afar conn 
try are Boihet and Asali (Italian) and Ibu’ini 
(English). 

Gallalund . — South of Abyssinia and the Afar 
country, from the Strait of Bab-ebjMandeb to the 
Equator, extends the country of the (iuUas, one, 
of the largest nations in Africa, numbtu-ing per- 
haps 3,500,600 ill the distinctive (billa Statt‘M, 
but found on cither hand in largo nnmb(‘rs, 
They are said to number altogcdher mon* tluin 
6,000,000. They are generally plactid in tlu' 
Ethiopic family of the Ilamith^ group, and aro 
thus allied closidy to the Bonmlis to the <if 
Afar, to the Jiegas of Tl]>pcr Nubia, ami, inoiH‘ 
remotely, to the Berbers of North Africa, and to 
the ancient Kgvptians. Tli(*ir diale, <’t b<*urs <M>n- 
sidorable resemblance tt> the Betnitio langtmgt‘s. 
Their home is said to have bt‘(‘ii Urn equal nrial 
region about Lake Nyasa, and some <»£ them 
still make pUgriinagt^s to Mount They 

are of medium height, finely j>roportioned, with 
an attractive and open countenance. In <*<0or 
they are a doeq) reddish brow’n, tlio w'oinen bi‘* 
ing usually very light, and in youth very hand- 
some. The northern trib<‘H aro more intelHgexit 
than those of the south, but there is no educa. 
tion among them except as the result of mis- 
sionary teaching, and the only books art) tlie 
Gospels, translated by the missionavitts, and a 
few dictionaries and a gramnair by M'uHchck. 
In gentsral peaceful agriculturists, <h<‘y arc. 
forced to defend theinsolvtjH against tho Abys- 
sinians in the north, the Boimdis on tin* t'ust, 
and the Arab slave-traders, who find among 
them their most attractive i>rcy. 'riic Knglisli 
stations on the coast at Tagurra Bay, Zeitn, and 
Biilha have done muoli to prevent this trade. 

Missionary efforts among the < bUbm dntf) to 
the visit of Krapf to Bhoa in lH42t when en- 
gaged in the Abyssinian Mission with Bishop 
Gobat. (Bee Abyssinia.) Later, work has been 
carried on by the Swedish Evangelical Booi- 
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ety. (See Swedish Evangelical Society.) The 
Keith falconer Mission (under the care of the 
Tree Church of Scotland) at Sheikh Othinan, 
near Aden, on the coast of Arabia, is endeavor- 
ing to do a work among the Gallas through the 
rescued slaves, whom they gather in their schools 
and educate with the hojoe that they will return 
and work among their people. The Church 
Missionary Society’s work is the most jirosper. 
ous ; the United Free Methodists and the Ans- 
garius Union have each one station in Somali- 
land. One of the hardest, it is also one of the 
most attractive Helds of missionary labor. 

Somali Laud . — The country between Galla- 
land and the Indian Ocean is occupied by the 
Somali tribes, akin in race to the Afars, with 
whom they have a great deal of intercourse, each 
passing into the other’s territory for pasturage, 
according to the season. They are practically 
independent, and have not attracted the inter- 
est of Europeans, being treacherous and con- 
stantly at war with themselves. 

Tim Sources of ihe 2s de and ike Great Lukes . — 
The southern boundary of ICordofan iintl liar- 
fur marks practiciilly the limit not only of their 
territory, but of then* climate, race, and general 
})hysi(!al characteristics. The section south of 
Bahr cl Arab, although included in the general 
term Soudan, is so different as to bo practically 
an entirely distinct country. The dry, intense 
heat of iv(»rdofan gives place to a climate more 
moist and gentle, although scarcely less un- 
healthy. Instead of plains, there are great 
jungles with luxuriant v<3getation ; oxen take 
the place of horses and camels, and the Arab 
disappears entirely before the Negro. In fact, 
't\yo continents could hardly be more markedlj' 
distinct than are these two sections of what is 
often (‘,iille(l one country. 

Ill the absence of any maiked geographical 
boundaries, we shall divide this section, ex- 
tending from Kordofan to the ui)per end of 
Lake Tanganyika, into 3 parts : 

1. Tluj /ienba country, lying between the 
Bahr el Arab and the west bank of the Nile. 

2. The Sobat and Tal basins, on the east bank. 

3. 'riie grtiat lakes. 

Notk. - ■ L'hcro seems to be some confusion in 
the different atlases as to the distinction be- 
tween the JlaUr el Arab, the Bahr ol Homr, and 
the Bahr el (rhazel. The lir^t is here used to 
designate the ino.st northern of the western 
tributaries of tlio Nile, while the last is its 
largest coniiuent. 

1, The 55(<riba country extends from Kordo- 
fun, on the north, to the Lake Albert Nyanssa, 
on the south, and from the White Nile (Bahr el 
fTabcl), on Um oast, to the somewhat indefinite 
l>onudary of the Nyam-Nyam country on tho 
west, and includes a section that has boon most 
oromimuitly before the world for several years, 
t was lusre that (General (h)rdon hoped to es- 
tablish a governimuit that should effectually 
fltop tlxe slave.tradtb, and that Emin Pasha for 
so long a time held his own against hostile at- 
tacks from every side. (Stse Soudan.) 

The extent of country is about 140,000 stpmre 
miloH, and the population is estimated at 10,- 
000, 000, but it has doubtless suffered much 
from the depredations of tho 
who make this their special field of sxipply. 
Tile routes to the Ited Bea can still bo traced by 
ihe bones of men lying bleaching in the sun. 
They almost all belong to the Negro race, al- 
though tho different tribes are very distinct 


from each other. Among the most prominent 
are the Shuli and Madi, in whose territory is 
Wadelai, till lately Emm Pasha’s place of resi- 
dence ; the Bari, among whom Sir Samuel Baker 
established his settlement, Ismailia ; the Lenka, 
the largest tribe, and famous as the best cooks 
in Africa ; the Bongos, bordering on the Nyam- 
Nyam country, and not unlike their neighbors, 
generally very kindly, gentle, and industrious, 
skilled as smiths and artisans, producing with 
very simple tools articles not inferior to those 
made in Europe. These, with the kindred 
tribes around them, were the chief booty of the 
slave -dealers, who gave their name to the sec- 
tion from their Zeribas, or forts, W'hich they es- 
tablished all over the country. The ravages 
made among them may be indicated by the 
statement of Schweinfurth that the Bongos 
numbered certainly 300,000, whereas at the 
loresent time there are scarcely 100,000. But 
not only in their reduced numbers is the result 
of the slave trade manifest. The tribes have 
become greatly mixed, and in the process the 
worst elements have come to the surface, some 
among them being described as the most repul- 
sive tribes in Africa. 

Missionary efforts in this section have been 
confined to the work of some Catholic mission- 
aries among the Bari and Bongo tribes, but 
without any apparent result. Mohammedanism 
l^revails toward the north, but to the south 
fetichiam is still dominant. 

2, Sobat and Yal basins include a section of 
about 7U,0U0 square miles on the east bank of 
the Nile, with a population of perhaps 3,0UU,000. 
These are mostly negroes, though there are 
some Galla tribes among them. The most pow- 
erful ate the Shilluks, tlie only race on the Nile 
recognizing a king, who rules all the tribes. 
Mohammedanism has had no influence upon 
them, but they worshiji an ancestor whom they 
consider the creator of all things, invoke the 
spirits of the stream, but avoid those of the 
dead, believing in metempsychosis. 

3. The great lakes, including, 1. Albert Ny- 

auza ; 2. Victoria Nyanza ; 3. Unyoro and 

Uganda ; 4 Karagwe. 

The whole section of the i;»reat lakes, cover- 
ing about 170,000 square miles, is a plateau 
about 4,000 feet above the ocean. There are no 
elevated highlands, but the plains are broken 
by hills and ridges which off'^r no hindrance to 
exx^loration, and helj) to give the country a 
diversity and beauty of scenery scarcely sur- 
passed in the world. Add to this the full sup- 
ply of water, the rich vegetation, and a climate 
of the mean temi>erature (79® Fahr. throughout 
the year) of New Orleans, and the idea gained 
is scarcely that of a location within the torrid 
zone. The animals are the buffalo, antelope, 
rhinoceros, elephant, and boar ; ostriches are 
abundant ; tlio lion is rarely met with. 

Tho population, numbering 12,000,000 (?), is 
of the lU'intu i*ace. (See article on Zulu-Bantu 
race.) 

1. Albert Nyanza (known to some of the na- 
tives as the Mwutan-NzigO, or Grasshopper Sea ; 
to others ns the “ Great Water”), so named in 
1804 by Sir fcJamuel Baker, its (Jiscoverer, in 
honor of the late Brince Consort, is about 90 
miles long, with an average width of a little 
over 18 miles. At both northern and southern 
ends the land is low, while the middle lies be- 
tween high cliffs, giving the lake the appearance 
of a fissure in the earth’s surface. 
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The Somerset Nile, which connects Victoria 
N^’anza with Albert Nyanza, enters the former 
on the east side, near the northern extremity 
at Murchison Falls, not far from where the 
White Nile leaves it. The west coast has not 
been fully explored, and it is somewhat nncer- 
tain whether the lake is supplied entirely from 
the Somerset Nile, or has other aMnents. It is, 
however, settled that Livingstone’s idea of a 
connection between it ana Lake Tanganyika was 
not correct. 

2. Victoria Nyanza (Ukerewe), the largest lake 
in Africa and the second in the world (Lake 
Superior taking the first place), was discovered 
by Captain Speke in 1858. It has an altitude 
of about 4,000 feet, being nearly 2,000 feet 
higher than the Albert Nyanza, and its 720 miles 
of coast scenery is of every description and 
style of beauty. Tb#^re are level plains, high 
hills, bare cliffs, richly wooded slopes, and all 
broken up by countless indentations and hid- 
den by numerous islands, many of them of 
great beauty and interest. The Somerset Nile 
nows out of it on the north, and its greatest 
affiaent is the Alexandra Nile, entering it on 
the west. The source and length of this river, 
which seems to be the true beginning of the 
Nile, have not yet been fully explored. 

3. Unyoro and Uganda. The territory bound- 
ed by Albert Nyanza on the west, the Somerset 
Nile on the northeast, and Victoria Nyanza on 
the southeast, covers an area of about 70,000 
miles, and is one that has attracted a large 
amount of attention from the missionary world. 

The general government of the whole section 
is in the hands of the Wahuma, a race appar- 
ently akin to the Gallas of the northeast. They 
are of a different type from the Bantus, have 
fine features, and are without the pouting lips 
of the negro. They are a race of shepherds, 
and have preserved their purity of race, refus- 
ing to mix with the subject tribes. They have 
come into contact very little with foreigners, as 
they live mostly in the jungles aloof from the 
villages, and consequently very little is known 
of them, except that they furnish rulers to the 
country between the lakes. 

The northern section, or XTnyoro, is a plateau 
on about the same level as Albert Nyanza (2,000 
feet), with a copious rainfall, but' a les.s lux- 
uriant vegetation than is found to the south. 
The people, too, while of the same race as the 
Waganda, are less numerous, less powerful, 
and have attracted much less interest. Soiitli 
of Unyoro lies an uninhabited country, a sort 
of border-land, through which caravans ]>ass 
only under guard ; and then comes the territory 
of Uganda. This is the most populous, power- 
ful, and most widely known of all the States in 
East Central Africa, and from its intimate con- 
nection with the work of missions deserves a 
fuller notice 

The kingdom of Uganda (or rather of Gandn, 
U or Bu being merely a prefix indicating the 
country, as \Va or Ba indicate the people, and 
lu or Lu or Ru the language) covers, with its 
dependencies, about 70,000 sixuare miles, and 
contains the richest and most fertile part of the 
section of the great lakes Its high altitude, 
about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the abundant yet not excessive rainfall give a 
coolness to the climate which renders it hos- 
pitable to vegetable products of the temperate 
zone, which have been introduced to some ex- 
tent by Europeans, Sweet potatoes, beans, to- 


matoes, maize, rice, and various other vegetables 
are grown, and the coffee plant is somewhat cuiti- 
vated. The principal Iruit is the banana, which 
grow's luxuriantly in different varieties, and i.s 
used for fiour and liquor. The lints are built 
more carefully than in other sections, and are 
of the beehive form, with a double roof, so that 
there is a constant circulation purifying tlu* air 
of the hut. Other buildings have bt'eii intro- 
duced by the Arab traders and by the lOnro- 
peans, who are chiefly missionaries. ^rh<‘ 
lieopie (Waganda or Baganda) are of Bantu 
origin, and akin to the Zulus of the south. 
Various estimates have been made of their num- 
bers, about 5,000,000 being that generally at‘- 
cei>ted. One peculiarity is that tliero are far 
more women than men. Tolygamy prevails, 
there being no limit to the luiiubor of wives. 
In war the Waganda kill the males and carry 
off the females. There is no law to forbid the 
marriage of near relatives. The eldest son in- 
herits all his father's wives except Ins own 
mother. The women are really servaids, and, 
with the slaves, do all tho domestic labor, b*av- 
ing the men free to keep their strength ior feats 
of aims. The young man toils only ns long ns 
is necessary to provide the means for the jnir- 
chase of wives, when he inniu'diattdy drojis 
into a state of idleness, passing his liiiu' in 
gambling and drinking. The Wagarnla have 
little regard for human life, though they wel- 
come the stranger with kindness, and treat the 
slave wuth geutleni‘ss. They are wt^ll elad. 
Speke (18(12) was the lU’sfc European visitor to 
penetrate their country. Since that time rtial 
progress has been made in agriculture and in 
various species of handicraft, especially in ftu’g- 
ingiron. Wvvahili, the most useful idiom in East, 
ern Africa —llie idiom of the coast -is hp<dv<*n 
fluently in tho capital and market' towns of 
Uganda. >Somo of tUo chh*ts speak ami writ<^ 
Arabic. The Cranda alphabet is composed of 
Latin letters, x and q, liowever, being r<'plac< d 
by other eharjudors. All the tnule of any im* 
portance is in the hands of Arabs ami Zaii/ilmr 
half-castes. The osjmrts arc ivoiy ami Kb(\<‘s, 
in oxchango for which they receivt^ guns, poN\- 
der and shot, woven goo«ls, glassware, itml S(Uue 
other Euro])eaii tirtich*s. Miuuy is rarely em- 
ployed, the recognized eurrency* being the doll, 
or** eight cubits^’ of calico. IhuUes of tnule are 
opening up, and facilities for cx<‘hange inereus. 
ing.^ Arab dhows on the Nyanza remler tlio 
navigation of that lake less daTig<‘rtoiH ibnn 
formerly, and the miry paths of th*‘ interhu* are 
giving place to good roads. Egyptian authnntv 
never reached Uganda. OtUcers of the Khedive 
entered tho country only under tho title of am- 
bassadors. Tho king is absolute mastt^t of btUil 
and people, though in State nffairs his p<nver is 
controlled t)y thro© wakunga, or Ucrediuiry vas- 
sals. The Katokiro, a sort maym* (d* fht* 
palace,** and (rovornor of IMi, muninatt‘d by 
the king, and witli tho three wuktnign takes 
his i>laee with tho sov«*rejgu in the privy etom- 
oil, and in tho Jdng’s ahsemu? pr<*sides over the 
luchiko, or governing t»ody, whitdi is composed 
of all the grandees td (lie c*>untry, vassals, and 
feudatorie.s, and paln<*e digniiaries, (in tho 
death of the king a Kuccimsor ismdeided from 
among 3ii.s childnm hy tho wnkuiigti. The two 
most frequented ports of t^ganda, on the 
shores of the lake, are Usavara, on Hfurchison 
Bay, and J-ftebi, on the gulf, limited south by 
the Hesse Archipelago. 
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The "Waganda do not 'v^'orship idols or fetich 
gods,^properjy so called. The universal crea- 
tor, Katonda, though believed in, is thought to 
be beyond the reach of their “worshii). They 
pray to the lubari, who are either well-disposed 
genii, or dreaded demons, d^'elling in the lakes, 
rivers, trees, rocks, and mountains. The kings 
become demi gods, and continue to govern the 
people after death as they did when alive. 
Amulets of wood, stone, horn, and shreds of 
cloth are worn as protection against the evil 
genii. 

Islam, making great progress north and south 
of Uganda, seemed destined to prevail, but is 
checked by the fact that circumcision infringes 
the laws of the country, which, jDermitting mur- 
der, forbids all mutilations. Protestant mis- 
sions in Uganda were undertaken by the Church 
llissionary Society (England) immediately upon 
the pnblicationof Stanley’s letter describing his 
intercourse wuth Mtesa, and challenging Chris- 
tendom to send missionaries to Uganda. That 
letter appeared in the Daily Ttlt-graph (London) 
on November loth, 1875. On June 30th, 1877, 

comiiany of missionaries reached Enbaga, the 
ciqutal of the kingdom. Eoman Catholic mis- 
sionaries arrived in 1879. 

In 1889 King ^Iwanga, who had been de- 
posed, succeeded in re-establishing himself on 
the throne of this the greatest native kingdom 
throughout interior Africa. He proclaimed 
himself a Christian, and distributed his chief 
posts among the Christians residing in his ter- 
ritory. This year (1890) British influence has, 
by special treaty, been established in Uganda, 
and Lake Victoria Nyanza may erelong be con- 
nected with Mombasa by railroad. 

After all its vicissitudes, the missionary work 
now seems well established, and its friends are 
hopeful of a great future. (See article Church 
Missionary Society.) 

KnrarfwP>, a dependency of Uganda, bounded 
on the west and north by the Tangure River, 
limited on the south by Uzinza, and having 
Victoria Nyanza on the east, covers about 6,000 
square miles of evergreen hills and fertile val- 
leys, iiitersiiersed with lakes like the Raverii, 
which Speke and Grant thought lovely enough 
to be called the African ** Windermere.” Hot 
e))riugs in the northwest furnish a health re- 
sort for the surrounding populations. The 
language is Zonyora, a Bantu dialect, and the 
people belong mostly to the Wanyambo stock. 
The country, except in a few districts, is thinly 
populated ; Warahanic, the capital, at a height 
of 1,300 feet above the sea, overlooks Lake 'Win- 
dermere. Ivory, coffee, and other native prod- 
uce are given in exchange for woven goods, 
salt, and Enroi^ean wares. 

Masai^and.—lrx November, 1880, a conven. 
lion was held at London to mark the respective 

spheres of influence” of England and Ger- 
many in East Africa, In this convention Masai- 
land fell to the portion of England. It is a 
mountainous region of undeflned extent, lying 
between Zaiuibar and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
with Mount Kenia and the Tana Estuary in the 
north, while its southern boundary passes to the 
north of Mount Kilima-Njaro and Usamhara, 
touching Victoria Nyanza at Kavirondoland. 
This territory covers an area of about 55,000 
square miles, and has a population of perhaps 
^,000,000. It is one of the most beautiful re- 
gions of Central Africa, and has a vigorous and 
in some sections an industrious population. 


Traversing this region from southeast to north- 
west is a great volcanic fissure, containing 
flooded depressions of salt and fresh water lakes, 
flanked on either side by elevated plateaus 
crowned by towering heights. Mount Kenia 
reaches a height of 18,400 feet above the sea ; 
at the southern terminus of the saline Logilani 
steppe stands Mount Gelei, 14,000 feet high, 
and Mount Kilim a Njaro, where the continental 
ascent from the sea-coast at Mombasa reaches 
its crown, is the highest mountain in Africa. 
This mountain consists of a huge volcanic mass, 
CO miles long by 50 wide, and rising in one of 
its peaks, lately ascended by a German exi^e- 
dition under the direction of I>r. Meyer, to the 
height of 19.600 feet. The region stretching 
from the ocean to the fluvial basins of the Up- 
per Tangani, Sabaki, and Tana has been com- 
pared to a floor over which the running waters 
have traced variegated designs. This region is 
called Nyika, or Savage Land. Along the coast 
and toward the interior, w'here the Nyika plains 
are interrupted by highlands which intercept 
the moisture - bearing clouds, vegetation is 
abundant. Tropical vegetation and that of 
western Europe find their haunts in the 
diversified physical conditions of the country. 
The fierce and lawless Masai (Nuba-Fulali 
groux)) roam chiefly over the scru'bby and arid 
X>Iains, while the agricultural Bantu tribes 
occuj^y the more fertile regions. The Kiswa- 
hili language is the general medium of inter- 
course. The Im]3erial British East Africa Com- 
l->any, which rejiresents the British authority in 
East Africa, has its x>rincipal port at Mombasa, 
■which iflace, it is affirmed, will erelong rival 
Zanzibar in its commerce. Other islands also 
along the coast are being fortified and garri- 
soned in order to control commerce and oppose 
the slave-trade. A railway is projected from 
Mombasa ultimately to reach Victoria Nyanza. 
The capital of the company is to be increased 
to $5,000,000. Early in September of 1889 it 
was announced in London that the Sultan of 
Zanzibar had conceded to this company the ad- 
ministration of the island and i>ort of Lamu, 
and the i^orts on the northern mainland — Kis- 
maj’u, Brava, Magadisho, and Warshiekh — thus 
giving the company 700 miles of coast and the 
fine water-way of the Tana River, The "Wa- 
samhara, w’lio have been strongly influenced by 
their proximity to the coast ];)eoi>le ; the Wavu- 
vu, i^owerful fetichmen in the Pangani basin ; 
the friendly "Wataveta, southeast of Kilima- 
Njaro ; the Wasohaga, skilled agriculturists, 
occupying the southern sloi)es of the Kilima- 
Njaro ; the Wanyika, superstitious but brave, 
forming a group of about a dozen tribes, and 
occnjiying the plains north of the Pangani 
River far into the interior ; the agricultural 
Pokomo, between Mombasa and the mouth of 
the Tana River ; the roving Wakamba, to the 
north and northwest of KiliK;a-Njaro ; the 
Wakwafi, mountaineers of the\ northwest, 
formerly dreaded, now largely settled and in- 
dustrious, are (except the last) Bantu tribes who 
have hitherto carried on a bitter struggle for 
ascendancy with the Masai and Galla trilbes. 

Missionary work was commenced in 1844, at 
Mombasa, by the Church Missionary Society. 
In 1883 a mission station was opened at Sagalla 
under the Ndara Hills, about 100 miles from the 
coast. Subsequently to Bishop Hannington’s 
visit, in 1885, another station was established, 
this time at Mosohi, on the southern slopes of 
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tlie Kilima-Mjaro. This society has stations 
also at Freretown, on the mainland opposite 
Mombasa, and at Kisulntini, 15 miles in- 
land, where numbers of Wanyika have come 
under Christian instruction, and many have 
been baptized. The United Methodist Free 
Church Mission has stations at Jomvu and 
Bibe. 

Zdnsihar. — In 1888 the German East African 
Company acquired from the Sultan of Zanzibar 
a fifty years’ lease of the coast, with rights to 
all duties and tolls. This concession, together 
with the results of the convention with England 
already referred t o (see Masai-land), gives Ger- 
many the protectorate of a region covering 
about 151,000 square miles, including an ap- 
proximate i^opulation of 3,000,000, It is coter- 
minous on the north with the British Protector- 
ate of Masai-land, is bounded on the south by 
the Boviima Kiver and on the west by a lihe 
connecting the Victoria Nyanza and Lake Nyasa. 
The Germans commenced at once establishing 
stations, commercial and missionary, providing 
for the reclamation of this region — so far, how- 
ever, with disastrous results. The tribes of the 
interior have united with the Arabs and Swa- 
hilis to resist the German occupation. Stations 
established at Simaberg, in the heart of Usa- 
gara, 160 miles from the coast ; at Korogwe, in 
Usambara ; in the Kliutii country, southeast of 
tFsagara, and a station established about 100 
miles up the river Wami, have nearly all been 
ruined. Other disasters have ocoun*ed, com- 
merce being destroyed, the German Protestant 
Mission at Lar-es-Salaam and the German 
Roman Catholic Mission at Vugu dismantled, 
travel rendered perilous, and many majiHacres 
occasioned. At the })resent time (May, 1890) 
a war is waging between the German troops and 
the still turbulent natives. Success is attend- 
ing the arms of the former, and it is hoped that 
the counti*y will erelong be peaceably i^qs- 
sessed. The German East African Steamship 
Company, subsidized by the government, is to 
establish a line between Hamburg and Delagoa 
Buy, The steamers of a coast lino are to cull at 
the principal towns between Delagoa Bay and 
Mombasa. The densely peopled island of Zan- 
zibar, about 40 miles from the coast, is fertile 
and well cultivated, yielding seveial annual 
crops of corn and manioc, the staide food of the 
people. The seaboard (the Swahili coast) is a 
swampy and alluvial region, intersected by 
numerous streams. The climate is malarious, 
the miufall abundant, and vegetation luxuriant. 
All the tropical j^lants and several Euroi^ean 
species flourish. Mountain ranges, toward 
which the coast region gently rises, separate 
this region from the plateaus which form the 
water-shed between the sources of the seaward 
rivers and of those of the Congo region. Tho 
region west of Usagara and Nguru, consisting of 
waterless plains, have a dry climate and are 
largely sterile. The first of these plain.s sepa- 
rates the Usagara from tho poi)ulous district of 
tJgogo. Beyond that district a second arid 
plain is cro.ssecl, and the water- shed, averaging 
from 4,000 to 5,000 foefc abovo the level of the 
sea, is reached. Hence flows the Bhimuyn Biver 
northWi^rd to the Victoria Nyanza, whence 
emerging it becomes the Nile, The Bufigi 
also rises here and flows eastward to the Indian 
Ocean, and' streams which empty into Lake 
Tanganika, and. thence find their way to the 
Congo, have their birth here. Unyanyembo 


(Kazeh or Taboro), in the midst of this dis- 
trict, is an important trading centre, 550 miles- 
from the coast. 

The principal inhabitants of the German Pro- 
tectorate are ; 

1. The Waswahili (Arabic Sahil, coast), the 
peox^le of the coast and island of Zanzibar. 
They are of Bdntu stock, and while inter- 
mingled with immigrants from all the neigh- 
boring regions, have a national unity sup- 
plied by their profession of the Mohamme- 
dan religion. The Arab clement has enriched 
and extended their language, modified their 
usages, and develoijed their trading instincts. 

The Kiswahili has become the general medi- 
um of intercourse with the tribes of the interior, 
and is spoken of as one of the 12 most impor- 
tant languages of the world, with reference to- 
the vast area over which it is spoken. Besides 
the Bible and many religious treatises, it x^os- 
sesses already collections of i>roverbs, legends, 
poems, etc., and its literature is receiving con- 
stant accessions. The Arabic alphabet is being 
reifiaced by the Roman. Tho Waswahili* have 
played an important iDart in rendering aid m 
interx^reters, couriers, etc., to African explorers, 

2. The Wasagara, inhabiting chioliy the 
Usagara highlands, which soi)arat6 the coast 
regions from tho interior x^lateaus, have, in. 
some of their clans, become more or less civil- 
ized through intercourse with exx>lorers, while- 
other clans remain in unrelieved barbarism. 
Their language is widely extended. The x>ierced 
lower lobe of the ear, which sometimes hangs, 
down so as to touch the shoulder, serves to hold 
tobacco-pouches, instruments, etc., and is a. 
mark of freedom. Slaves are forbidden to 
pierce or ornament the ears. 

3. The Wazaramo are coterminous with tho 
Waswahili on the west. Contact with the 
coast x)eople has had a civilizing influence xtXJon 
some of the tribes, who wetu* the Arab dress and 
have discontinued many of tho ferocious prac- 
tices which still i>rovail among their kin in the 
remoter districts. They do not i)rtictis6 cir- 
cumcision, though in many respects under Mo- 
hammedan influence. Tfloir )>Obsession of flre- 
arms renders thezn formidable slave-hunters. 
Blave-hunting expeditions and ftnids among the^ 
tribes serve to out off some of the seaports from 
all iixtercourse with tho interior, except for the 
exportation of slaves ; but the establishment of 
German authority will restxlt in controlling the 
slave-trade, opening ux) roxitos of trade with all 
parts of the interior, and developing the rich 
mineral, agricultural, and commercial resources, 
of the country. The missionary societies occu- 
pying stations in the regions above described 
are : 

1. The English Universities’ Missions in Zan- 
zibar, both island aixd mainland, with stationkf 
in the Usambara country and in the Bovuma 
district. 

2. The Church Missionary^ Society, which has 
a station 180 miles inland, in the Unguru dis- 
trict, while 40 miles farther, on the western 
borders of Usagara, is the important station of 
Hpwapwa, and in the district of Unyanyembo 
is the station of Uyui. 

8. The Boman Catholic Missions, which have 
their headqxxarters at Bagamoyo. 

The Zambesi, in volume and the extent of its 
basin, is sur^xassed on the African Continent 
only by the Congo, the Nile, and the Nige^?. 
During its course of about 1,200 miles it drains 
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an area of about 600,000 square miles. The 
eastern slope of the continent in this belt com- 
mences near the Atlantic. The Kubango, 
which many explorers think sends a portion of 
its waters ultimately to the Zambesi, rises in 
the Bihe region, about 250 miles eastward from 
the Atlantic coast. Three streams — the Lunge- 
bungo, the Leeambye, and the Leeba—rising in 
the region immediately east of the Bihe and 
south of the tenth degi*ee of south latitude, 
unite to form the Upper Zambesi, which was 
discovered by Livingstone, and which, after 
flowing south through Barotse, turns east, join- 
ing the Chobe and passing over Victoria Falls. 
The -Middle Zambesi continues northeast tow- 
ard Zumbo (which is the farthest inland trad- 
ing-post of the Portuguese) and, as the Lower 
Zambesi, curves southward to the Indian Ocean, 
which it enters through five mouths at about 
ly'' south latitude. Its waters are derived 
chiefly from the northern plateaus lying be- 
tween Lake Nyassa and Angola, and which form 
the water-shed between Central and Southern 
Africa. Its chief tributaries are the Loangwa 
and the Shir6, which latter drains Lake Xyassa. 
The couise of the river is inten-upted by rapids 
and cataracts, offering serious obstruction to 
navigation. This area has a less copious rain- 
fall, a less diversified vegetation, inferior nat- 
ural resources, and is less populous than the 
Congo region. The Portuguese claim the whole 
region, and showed on maps a Portuguese 
Africa extending from the Indian Ocean to An- 
gola. The claim was allowed by the Germans 
and French in 1886, but refused by England, 
The population is at present perhaps not more 
than 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, whereas the region 
might sup]3ort 200,000.000. Devastating wars 
have depopulated it. The Portuguese authority 
centres in Mozambique (island and town) and 
the capital of a region of the same name extend- 
ing along the coast from Cape Delgado, on the 
Rovuma, to Lorenzo-Marques, on the south 
side of Delagoa Bay. This strip of territory is 
about 1,200 miles in length, with indefinite 
boundaries toward the interior. 

Commencing in 1505, a few settlements and 
military posts have been established along the 
coast and on the Zambesi as far as Zumbo, out- 
side of which posts the Portuguese authority is 
but feebly felt. Little has been done until 
recently to explore the country and develop its 
resources. The slave trade was almost the only 
traffic carried on, and the beaten tracks were 
jealouslv guarded by the dealers. The climate 
is subject to sudden changes, but the mean 
annual temperature is high, and, with moderate 
care, danger to health is avoided. The whole 
region is intersected by numerous rivers and is 
very fertile, but the tsetse fly is in^ some dis- 
tricts very destructive.* Valuable timbers are 
found in the forests. The mineral resources 
(gold, copper, iron, and coal) are of exceptional 
importance. The Chinde River, 45 miles south 
of Quaqua, it is now said, proves to be a mouth 

♦ The tsetse fly ( 0lO8sina morsitans) is found in certain 
ehai'ply defined belts, usually in the neighborhood of water. 

the eastern borders of the Transvaal, far to the sonth of 
Delagoa Bay, in the Lobombo Mountains and Tongaland, 
and throughout the course of the Limpopo it is very de- 
structive* It seems to follow the larger gamb uorthward, 
but it is not known how far to the north it is found. The 
“fly-belts” are well known to the natives. The fly is 
about the si«e of tho common honse-flv. Its bite is said to 
be fatal to the horse, ox, and dog, bnt is innocuous to man. 
Ko cure is known for ii and cMh supervenes after days 
or, it may be, weeks of gradual deit^oraflon. 


of the Zambesi, and furnishes a channel three 
fathoms deep and 500 yards wide, and good an- 
chorage. An ordinary steamer can thus paas 
directly into the river and on to Lake Xyassu. 
Hitherto goods, after several days' journey up 
the Quaqua, had to be carried 8 miles over a 
swampy depression to the Zambesi, where they 
were transferred to the small Zambesi steamers. 
We will refer in order to the various districts 
of this region— viz., the dominion of the Ma- 
quas, Xyassaland, Barots6, Lake Kyanza, Mate- 
belelancl, Gazaland, and Delagoa Bay, 

The JIaqaas are the dominant people north 
of the Zambesi, their domain stretching to the 
Namuli Highlands and the sources of the Lu- 
jenda. They are governed by petty despots. 
The tribes are frequently at war with each 
other, and large sections of fertile country are 
almost completely depopulated. The Mawas (a 
Maqua tribe) still eat human flesh. Spirit wor- 
ship is universal. 

Synssukaicl.—'Lake Kyassa is about 300 miles 
long, varying from 14 to 60 wide, and covers 
an area of 12,000 square miles. It, like the 
Tanganyika, is formed by a fissure in the earth's 
surface. Furious gules sweep over it, render- 
ing care in navigation necessary. It is drained 
by the Shire River, which sweeps over the 
Murchison Falls, where navigation from the 
lake is arrested. By means of the lately discov- 
ered channel afforded by the Chinde River^ 
navigation between Murchison Falls and the 
ocean is nninterruxited. The lake is nearly 
surrounded by mountains. The northern range 
is called the Livingstone. The most northerly 
Portuguese station is Shirongi, on the Shire. 
The densest pox>ulation is found at Karonga, 
on the northwestern sliore of the lake. This 
region is unhealthy in the rainy season, during 
which the missionaries resort to Momhera, in 
the upper part of the valley. Kota Kota, on the 
west coast, 120 miles from the southern ex- 
tremity, is the great centre of trade, and was a 
great market for slaves. Kiswahili is the domi- 
nant tongue. Ninety miles south of Nyassa, in 
the Shire upland, is Blantyre, founded in 187B 
by Scotch missionaries, and named after Liv- 
ingstone’s birthplace. Its elevation above the 
sea level is 3,400 feet. Blantyre is connected 
with the network of routes between Zambesi 
and Tanganyika. Mandala, near Blantyre, *is the 
central station of the African Lakes Society, 
whose purpose is to establish factories, carry on 
traffic, and develop enterprise on Christian 
principles. Lake Shirwa, east of the Shir6 
River and near the head waters of the Lujenda, 
was discovered by Livingstone in 1859. It haa 
an area of 720 square miles. The original in. 
habitants of the Rovuma basin have been al- 
most exterminated within recent periods by the 
Magwangwara, who dwell to the north of the 
Rovuma, along the northeast shores of the 
Nyassa,and by the Wamndi,of the eastern shores. 
From this source many thousands of slaves 
have been procured for the coast traffic. These 
conquerors adopted the garb and uss^es of the 
Zulu-Kafirs. The reports of the missionaries 
at the different stations of this region tell at 
the present timie (1890) of the pitiless ravages of 
the Arab slave-traders, who are making desper- 
ate efforts to secure their traffic against all the 
civilizing influences now making themselves 
felt in Africa. These districts, occupied by the 
African Lakes Trading Company and by mis- 
sionaries of the il^abHshed ax^ OhurcheB 
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of Scotland and of the Universities Mission of 
England, naturally deprecate the establishment 
of Portuguese authority over the country, and 
prefer to recognize the British ascendancy. 

The Barohe occupy the valley of the Up- 
per Zambesi, a vast and populous plain, 189 
miles long by 30 to 35 broad, subject to period- 
ical inundations and resultant fevers. The 
Barots6 Empire was founded by a Basuto con- 
queror. The Barotsc succeeded in throwing 
off the foreign yoke, but the kingdom was main- 
tained. It was described as including, in 1875, 
18 large nations subdivided into over 100 tribes. 
Each tribe speaks its own dialect, but Lesuto, 
the tongue of the exterminated Basuto (Mako- 
lolo) conquerors, is the common medium of 
communication. The region oocuined by tribes 
subject to the Barotse kingdom covers an area 
of about 100,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of perhaps 1, 000,000. Europeans are barely 
tolerated in the country. Grain, vegetables, 
and cattle abound. The villages are built on 
artificial mounds for protection against the in- 
undations of the Zambesi. The people worship 
the sun and the new moon, and observe feasts 
at the graves of their ancestors. The missions 
of the French Protestants have been very suc- 
cessful among the Barotse, and late reports 
speak of a great part of the Barots^ tribes ac- 
cepting Christianity. 

Lake Ngami (about 3,000 feet above the 
sea level) is the centre of a district lying be- 
tween Matebeleland and Damara. Many i^arts 
of this district are sufaeiently watered to sup- 
port a luxuriant forest growth, while elsewhere 
only thorny plants, scrub, and dreary wastes of 
sand are visible. From May to July, the rainy 
season, the country is largely changed into a 
system of swampy feus and lagoons.” The na- 
tive tribes are the Bay eye, said to number 
about 200,000 souls, and though very supersti- 
tions, are yet spoken of as ijeaceful, honest, and 
industrioiis ; and the Balunda (akin to those 
of the Congo basin), w'hose forests furnish most 
of the beeswax exported from Loanda and Ben- 
guela. 

On the eastern shores of Lake Ngami is a sta- 
tion of the London Missionary Society. 

Malehdeland lies between the Middle Zam- 
besi and the Limpopo. The authority of its 
ruler (Lobeugula) extends west from the bor- 
ders of Umzila’s kingdom to Lake Ngami, over a 
population variously estimated at tvom 200,000 
souls to six times that number. It forms a 
X)art of the lately projected British Zambesi. 
In December, 1889, the British Government 
granted a charter to the British South Afri- 
can Company, whose sphere of operations 
oxtond.s over the whole region north of Be- 
chnanaland to the Zambesi, covering an area of 
about 400,000 square miles, 3 times the size 
of Great Britain, This company is authorized 
to abolish slavery and to regulate the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks. The territory covered hy 
this charter has great deposits of gold. The 
vast tabledand of the north and northeast has 
an elevation of about 5,000 feet, and is well 
watered, with a rich soil and fine climate. The 
Matebele, so called from an immense shield 
behind which they wore “ hidden ** in war, 
were originally a band of Zulu warriors, whose 
ranks were recruited from the lands they con- 
quered. They are very fierce, daring, and 
proud. The present king (1890) is tyrannical 
^nd obstinately heathen, and there is great un- 


rest among his people on account of the gather- 
ing of gold-seekers upon the frontiers This 
state of affairs induced the king to send a dele- 
gation to Queen Victoria, asking aid against in- 
truders. But, notwithstanding Lobengula’s 
apparently friendly attitude, fears are enter- 
tained that the English South African Conq^any 
will be compelled to engage in a protracted 
struggle in order to secure from the king his 
promised concessions. The Makabika and 
Mashono were the former masters of the land. 
The former were nearlj^ exterminated, the latter 
form the substratum of the northern popula- 
tion, and are very industrious. Of the subject 
races who still, on account of their distance 
from the royal residence, are, to some degree, 
politically independent, are the Banyai, dis- 
tinguished hy their i)hysical strength, light 
complexion, cleanly habits, and by the respect 
jjaid to women. The London Missionary tSo- 
ciety established stations at linyati and Hope 
Fountain in 1860. 

Gazaland extends from the Zambesi to the 
Limpoi^o, and from the sea to IVIatebeleland. It 
is sometimes called Umzila’s kingdom, and is 
now (1890) ruled by his son Gungunyann. It 
covers about 112, ()00 square miles, and has 
600,000 of a xmpulation. Extensive idains 
slope from the coast to the inland i)biteaus. 
The coast regions suffer from lack of rain, but 
the inland region is well watered and fertile. 
The country is callable of sustaining a vast 
population, and has rich mineral dex>osits* 
Changes of temperature are often very sudden. 
The fauna is diversified. The tsetse fly and a 
siiecies of termite are in some districts very de- 
structive. The king has quite recently become 
a vassal of the Portuguese Government. He 
has been hitherto i')rofoundly jealous of the 
presence of Europeans, and under the influence 
of Portuguese agents, refused (in July, 1889) to 
allow Protestant missionaries to establish a mis- 
sion among the peoide. In the southern i)art 
of this region the only town on the coast 
hitherto ocerii)icd by the Portuguese as a sta- 
tion is called Inhnmbane. It is a ciuitro of the 
Moslem Propaganda, and was, in 3883, choHi'U 
by American missionaries as a base of ox)cra- 
tions for their x^rojectod work in the country. 
The Tongas (a namo api)li(‘d in a oolloctivo 
sense to the tribes originally inhabiting tbo 
land, and who were compiercd by the nortbem 
Zulus, or Landins, tinder Uiuzila) are a ]>oace- 
ful and industrious jxtople. Their language 
has lately been reduced to writing, and a hymn- 
book and the whole New Testament have been 
translated. The publication of the latter was 
completed on March 1st, 1889. The Zulu lan- 
guage is spoken by a great majority of the peo- 
ple, and it seems to be the policy of the king to 
enforce the teaching of that language through- 
out his dominion. There are two other exten- 
sively spoken languages— the Isisena, s])okon 
from the Babi to the Buzi ; the Isinldwcnga, 
south of the Sabi. North of the Buzi the Sena 
language is spoken by a people who only Of.(*n- 
sionally use the Zulu, The missionaries of the 
American B<>ard have stations at Inhambane 
and at one or two other points farther inland. 
The Boman Catholics, tinder Portuguese j»ro- 
tection, have stations on the coast and in the 
interior. 

Delagoa Bay, a Portuguese |>ossesslon south 
of the Limpopo, is the capital of a region 
of .unreclaimed primeval forest. Its area is 
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about 15,000 square miles, and ’ population 

80.000. A very fine harbor, it muh,^ acquire 
great importance as the natural outlet of the 
Limpopo basin and of the States on the ft>outh 
African plateaus. The English claimed posses- 
sion of it* but their claim, referred to arbitra- 
tion, vas disallowed in 1875 by President 
^McMahon, Lorenzo Marques, the principal 
town of the district, is very insalubrious duiing 
the hot season, but the island of Inyak is used 
by the natives as a kind of sanitarium. A rail- 
road has been opened from Lorenzo Marques, 
which already extends inland a distance of 54: 
miles, crossing the Transvaal border. 

Transvaalt or Soiiih Africaa JRepuhlic, an auton- 
omous State, though accepting the nominal 
suzerainty of Great Britain. Its boundaries 
were precisely defined in 1884. On the north 
and northwest the Limpopo separates it from 
Matebeleland. It is separated from Orange 
Free State and Katal, on the south, by the Taal 
and the Buffalo, and on the east, from Gazaland 
and Zululand, by the Lnbombo range. Its 
western boundary is formed by the Marico and 
the Hart, and an irregular line between these 
streams, separating it from Bechuanaland. It 
lies about 50 miles from the ocean at Delagoa 
Bay, has a mean altitude of over 3,000 feet, and 
covers about 116,000 square miles, sustaining a 
population variously set down at from 360,000 to 

800.000. The upland regions drained by the 
Vaal Eiver (Hooge Veld), from 4,000 to 7,000 
feet high, includes most of the richest mineral 
districts, and has a healthful climate. The 
eastern terrace lands (Banken Veld} include 
S waziland and the U pper Map uta Valley. These 
lands are low-lying, some being not more than 

2.000 feet high. Bosch V eld, the inner plateaus, 

3.000 to 4,000 feet high, is largely steppe land, 
and suitable for grazing. On the whole, the 
climate is invigorating. Along the river valleys 
and in the low-lying districts fever is endemic. 
The rainfall is unequally distributed. Its min- 
eral resources are abundant and the land fertile. 
The settlers have chiefly busied themselves with 
stock raising, though the tsetse fly proves very 
destructive in the river tracts and terrace lands, 
A tsetse belt 40 miles wide along the Lim- 
y)opo bars the progress of settlement in that 
direction. 

British settlers, attracted by mining interests, 
are increasing in numbers. The Boers (peas- 
ants), nearly 50,000 in number, ate the descend- 
ants of Butch, French, and German immigrants 
to the Cape. They call themselves Africanders, 
and mostly still profess the religion of their an- 
cestors. They are thrifty, methodical, and per- 
severing, not lacking in strength and courage, 
but inferior in culture to the other whites. 
They have had but little regard to the rights 
and moral demands of the native races. 

The aboiugines number about 350,000. In 
the southern districts they have entirely lost 
their tribal organization. Those in the west, 
north, and northeast still retain it. They be. 
long mainly to the Basuto and Bechuana 
branches of the 34ntu family, and thus are 
allied in speech and physique to the Zulu- 
Kafirs, 

All political rights are reserved to themselves 
by the whites. The old fnasters are oply tolerT 
ated, and are not allowed the right of s^rf^e. 
Officers of government (Volhisn^) ipfinst l^e 
Protestants and land-owrierS| and at U^t .15 
years resident in the . Dutch is, the f 


official language. In Transvaal the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, the Berlin E-s an- 
gelical Lutheran, Wesleyan Methodist, Paris 
Evangelical Missionary Society, Swiss Canton 
Be Vaud, Hermansburg Society, and Butch 
Beformed Church have ijrosperous missions. 

Orange Fra State is the smaller of the South 
African Boer States. Its western boundary is 
Griqualancl West ; its southern is Cape Colony : 
its eastern, Basutoland and Natal, and its 
northern, the Transvaal. It has an area of 
about 42,0U0 square miles and a population of 
GO.OOO whites and 72, 500 natives. It has but 
little arable land, except in the eastern part, 
near the foot of the hills. The pasture lands 
form the chief source of wealth. The British 
restored its autonomy to. the State in 1854, on 
condition of a pledge that slavery be not rein- 
troduced. Butch is the official language, but 
English is making rapid headway, and repre- 
sents the culture of the country. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the " 
Berlin Mis.sion occupy the field. 

Tvngalandf occupying the low-lying coast 
lands between Belagoa Bay and Zululand, and 
including the large lagoon called Lake St. 
Lucia, has a malarious climate. The peox)le 
are i')eaceful agriculturists. The country, in 
1888, came under British protection. The 
population amounts to 30,000, and the area is 
7*000 square miles. 

Swaziland lies farther inland, beyond the Ln- 
bombo range, and between the Transvaal pla- 
teaus and Belagoa Bay. Its area is 2,500 square 
miles, and its population, 80,000. The people 
enjoy a semi-independence under a native 
ruler. Their chief is one of the wealthiest per- 
sons in '‘South Africa, on account of the tolls 
paid him by the numerous companies which 
work the gold-mines in his territory. In 1888 
there were 42 English companies for developing 
the mines in Swaziland, Matebeleland, Masbona- 
land, and Transvaal. In 1889 there were 100 
such companies investing millions of capital in 
these enterprises. 

British Zululand^ covering 8,500 square miles, 
and having a i^opulation of 120,000 inhabitants, 
is a province of Natal. The country is undu- 
lating, The hills are clad in green, and the 
precipices and ravines are well wooded. The 
chief wealth of the people consists in their cat- 
tle. (See article on Bantu Race.) 

Faial is a crown colony of Great Britain. Its 
population is 488,000, and it covers an area of 
21,750 square miles, with a coast line of 150 
miles. The Braokenhurg Mountains, from 
9,000 /to 10,000 feet high, separate it from Basu- 
toland and the Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal, It is separated from Zululand on the 
northeast by the Tugela Eiver. Pietermaritz- 
burg, one of the most delightful cities in Africa, 
is the capital. Burban, the only port, is 1,000 
miles from Cape Town. The climate is delight- 
ful and invigorating. The temperature ranges 
from 66® to 82® Fahr. The coast region is 
semi-tropical; and produces the sugar-cane, pine- 
apple, banana, and coffee. Wool, corn, and 
sugar are the staple products. In the northern 
disMots maigfiiflceni coal d6|>pslts are fqund. 
All the European cereals are ^tivated. About 
90^,O0Q acres are ,o^ltivarfied.T:^i: Europeans, who 
ovm,; however^ &erm, like ' reserves 

t<> fee Mbs 2,(i00,Qp0 of acres, 

. ■ haboGfi^s,' fed orooo- n 
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diles areto beseen. Antelopes abound. There 
are many poisonous snakes. The population 
consists of 37,000 whites (English, Dutch, and 
Germans), 400,000 Zulus, and 31,000 Asiatic 
Coolies. 

There are high-schools in Durban and Marits- 
burg ; primary schools are found in the other 
large towns. Mission and private schools re^ 
ceive government aid. The Zulus are a branch 
of the Btlntu race. They ai*e usually tall and 
well formeci, fierce and proud. The Kraal, or 
Tillage, consists of a circular series of huts, with 
the cattle-pen in the centre. The huts are 
about 15 feet in diameter and 7 feet high, with 
a single oi^ening which serves for door, win- 
dow, and chimney. The furniture consists of 
a few mats, pots, and blankets. The usual 
clothing of the wuld natives is a scanty cover- 
ing of skins worn about the loins. Beads and 
lions’ teeth and claws are worn as ornaments. 
The men hunt and fight ; the w^omen do the 
menial \vork. Their chief faith is in witchcraft, 
demons, and ancestral spirits. By nature 
a conquering and superior race, they extended 
their conquests far and wide throughout South 
Africa. In their language the word “ Abantii” 
denotes people.” The Bantu languages are 
highly spoken of for their beauty and flexi- 
bility, and their grammatical structure. They 
occupy about one half of Africa, extending from 
near the Niger Delta, and from Lake Albert 
Nyanzft to the southeastern extremity of the 
continent. Its various branches bear a close 
resemblance to one another. The use of the 
Zulu dialect extends beyond the river Zambesi. 
It is the language of the ruling classes in Mate- 
beleland and Gazaland. Natal may be called 
civilized, though there are sections where the 
old heathenism may still be seen. The English 
Wesleyan Mission, the Free Chxwoh of Scotland 
Mission, the Norwegian Mission, the Berlin 
Mission, the Hermannsbnrg Society, the S. P. 
G. Mission, the A. B. 0. F. M. Mission, and the 
Roman Catholic Mission are each and all doing 
a good work in Natal. The A. B. 0. F. M. 
Mission began in 1833, and was the first among 
the Zulus, who xvere then a savage people, with 
a language as yet unwritten and unknown. The 
translation of the Scriptures into Zulu was com- 
pleted in 1883. (See Zulu version.) 

(Jape Colony is bounded on the west and south 
by the Atlantic and Indian Ocean ; the Orange 
lUver, on the north, separates it from Namaqna- 
land, the. Kalahari Desert, and Orange Free 
State, On the east it is separated from Free 
Kafirland by the Smit’s River, the Storm-Ber^, 
and the Great Kei, Area, including Transkei, 
East Griqualand, and Tembuland, 333,000 
square miles ; population, 1,252,347, of w^hich 
the whites form one third. A mountain range, 
in general parallel with the coast, dividing the 
drainage of the streams flowing into the Orange 
River from that of * the coastal streams, is 
reached from the ocean, about 100 miles dis- 
tant, by a series of terraces. North of the 
range the country slopes gradually toward the 
Orange River. About two thirds of the colony 
consists of arid plains (called Karroos) present- 
ing many depressions, containing rich soil, which 
only requires irrigation to make it productive. 

Included in the south temperate zone, the 
climate presents many varieties, but in its gen- 
eral character is mild and very salubrious ; epi- 
demics seldom prevail. The rainfall is un- 
equally distributed, *.The basin of the Lower 


Orange and Great Karroo plain and the Kala- 
hari Desert receives occasional torrential down- 
pours, but springs are rare. The cattle of the 
Bechuana herdsman, of necessity, drink little, 
and are w-atered only once in two or three days. 
Wells are sunk and a system of irrigation re- 
sorted to. The flora is the richest in the world. 
Vineyards produce abundantly ; cereals give a 
fair return. The forests are confined to the 
margins of the colony ; one third of the popu- 
lation is said to engage in stock breeding. 
There are about 10,000,000 sheep in the coun- 
try. Cape Colony has a virtual monopoly of 
ostrich farming, though that industry is not so 
prosperous as formerly. Manufactures are 
rapidly increasing. The mining industry is de- 
veloping. Copper, coal, salt, and guano abound ; 
in Griqualand West are found rich dianion<l 
fields. Carriage roads and railway lines inter- 
sect the country. A railw'ay is projected from 
the Cape 2,000 miles to tho Zambesi. The wild 
animals have been largely driven north beyond 
the boundaries of the colony. Tho constitution 
is modelled after that of Great Britain. Tho 
right of suffrage is enjoj'od only by British sub- 
jects W'ho are jiropcrty owners or have a stated 
income. Tho iumienso majority of the aborig- 
ines are disfranchised by these and other pro. 
visions. State churches 'were disendowtul in 
1875. The Dutch Reformed and Episcopalian 
(S, B. G.) communions are the largest among 
the white communities. Tho Wesley tin IMeth- 
odists are the most proaixerous among the na- 
tives. The ^Malays arc Moshuu. There uro 
large facilities for publics instruction, but schools 
for aborigines are still obiefiy in charge of mis- 
sionary societies. Twenty-five^ hhiglish and live 
Dutch newspapers are puldislied in tlu\ ctibmy. 

Races. — The Malays wore introdnci'd by the 
Dutch as slaves, and are found chiefly in tho 
seaports. Tho Gritpias arc half-castos, active, 
vigoroxxs, enterprising and courngcMms, timl supe- 
rior to the ttborigines in strength and stature, 
and number among them some of tlui best ami 
some of tho most dospernto characters. Bush- 
men inhabit tho west evil section of (’ap<» t'olony. 
The name, derived from a charucteristus (»t’ tho 
country — low growth forests of undtfrbrush- - 
has acquired a c<)ntomi)tuouH meaning. They 
are remnants of the Han races, arc diminutive in 
stature, and have light yotlowish brown com- 
plexions, and are perhaps related to thcHottiux- 
tots. They have made but littlo progre^ss ia 
civilization, and have no tribal crgtinizution. 
Scattered in various districts, they nunda^r per- 
haps 50.(H)() in, South Africa. Hottentots, a 
term of contempt borne by a people who cull 
themselves KhoYn-Kholn (men of men), are 
numerous in the western part of Cape Cokmy, 
amounting to about 100,000. They r(‘flemblo 
the Bushmen, except in stature and degree of 
culture. They occupy kraals, wear leather 
aprons and a Bheep-sHn cloak. Charms, amu- 
lets, and fetiches exist among thorn, and are 
connected for the most part with tho worship 
of the dead. Tribal organization is presmed 
only among those beyond the boundarios of the 
European possessions. 

Bec/mrtna/anti.— 100,000 square miles, 475, 0(K) 
population ; a portion annexed to Cape Colony, 
the remainder a British Protectorate, The 
Beohuanas are physically one of the finest mem- 
bers of the southern BAutu family, the feeble 
and sickly being gotten rid of. Circumcision is 
universal ; young men and women are subjected 
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to severe physical tests ere declared “ men” 
and “women.” There are no gods, idols, or 
gatherings for public worship among them, but 
sacrifices are ofiered to obtain rain and ward oft' 
evil. The dead are buried with the face due 
north, whence came their ancestors. The tribal 
king is not absolute. Secondary chiefs and 
free men may, on great occasions, constitute 
themselves a parliament. 

Missionary work, having secured a footing in 
all the principal villages, has effected great 
changes. , The border tribes have adopted the 
Euroj^ean costumes, built houses in Eurox^ean 
style, observe Sunday, etc. The peoxfie are 
imitative, and have a quick intelligence. The 
highway to Orange from Zambesi has many 
well-known stations and market-places. 

The northern division of the British Protec- 
torate west of Limpopo is occupied by the Ba- 
mangwato nation, one of the most powerful na- 
tive States in South Africa. The capital was 
Shoshong. Its chief is Khame (1890), a Chris- 
tian, and one of the most remarkable leaders in 
South Africa. He has lately removed to Cwa- 
l>ong, where water is abundant. The nation 
has largely adopted the Christian faith. 
Throughout their territory the sale of alcoholic 
dnnks and the brewing of beer are forbidden. 

The Basilika peox^le dwell east of Shoshong 
and near Limpopo. They have never been sub- 
jugated, chiefly because of the tsetse zone which 
surrounds the bluff on which is x)erched their 
central stronghold. 

The Bakalahari tribes (Bechuana of the 
Desert) were slaves, but, thanks to the British 
Protectorate, are now recognized as free men. 

The Basuto, once coterminous with their 
Bechuana brethren, now completely hemmed in 
by Cape Colony, Transvaal, and Natal, have 
adapted themselves quite remarkably to their 
environment. They are nearly all Christians, 
and are a vigorous, alert, and prosperous peo- 
ple, numbering 180,000. Area of their country, 
10,300 square miles. About one sixth of the 
"v^hole people have been educated under the 
missionaries. Agriculture and pasturage of 
flocks furnish their wealth. The Paris Evan- 
gcblical Mission has had great success among 
this people. . 

Kajirlandf lying between Cape Colony and 
Natal, called also Transkei, since 1887 has been 
directly administered by British authorities. It 
is said to be the most salubrious, fertile, and 
picturesque region in South Africa. Area, 
16,000 square miles ; population, 600,000. 
Kafirs are foremost among the B5,ntu for 
beauty of physique and quality of intellect. 
Their customs were similar originally to those 
of their BBchuana relations, but now greatly 
modified by European contact. 

^ The Bdntu of the English and Dutch posses- 
sions in South Africa are designated by the gen- 
eral name of Kafir, an Arabic word meaning 
** unbeliever,” and given by the Portuguese. 
That name is now restricted to the tribes in- 
habiting between Cape Colony and Natal. The 
tribes to the north of Natal, and extending to 
the Portuguese possessions, related to the 
Kafirs, are called Zulus or Zulu-Kafirs. The 
Basuto or Bechuana are of the same stock. 
They differ very much in habits, political com- 
pleriLon, and degree of eiviliiaaiaon, tmt their 
various dialects belong to the fiainaily^ and 
part^e of its intereadng ; 


since 1736, when the Moravian Brethren com- 
menced among the Hottentots of Cape Colony. 
The missionaries have rednfied various dialects 
to writing, and have given not only the Bible, 
but many other books, to the native peoples. 
There are about 200,000 native Christians in 
Cape Colony now. The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, the London Missionary 
Society, the Free Church of Scotland, the 
United Presbyterian Church, in Kafirland ; the 
Bhenish Society, the Berlin Society, the Her- 
mannsburg Society, in Bechuanaland ; the 
Dutch Eeformed, the Moravian, the Primitive 
Methodist, the Colonial and Continental, the 
Roman Catholic, and the Paris Evangelical 
Society, among the Basuto, represent the 
Church of Christ in Cape Colony and its de- 
pendencies. 

The London Missionary Society was repre- 
sented by Moffat in 1818 and by Livingstone 
in 1853 and subsequent years. 

Gi^eat ^amaqua and l)amam Zands, in 1884, 
were constituted into a German dependency 
under the designation of Southwest Africa. 
They occupy about 900 miles of the Atlantic 
coast, stretching from Orange River northward 
to the mouth of the Cimene, and iieiietrating 
into the interior as far as the twentieth degree 
east longitude. (Little Namaqualand, lying 
south of Orange River, was incorporated with 
Cax^e Colony in 1865.) They form a territory 
about as great in extent as the whole German 
Empire, 3^60,000 square miles ; population, 
236,000. The cliffs stretch with greater or less 
regularity parallel to the coast, and at an aver- 
age distance inland of about 120 miles. Prom 
the coast to this ridge the land is terraced. The 
land west of this ridge i^asses through deep de- 
pressions off into the Kalahari Desert and the 
Kubango basin. The rainfiall is very slight, 
and much of the coast is a sandy waste, though 
on the uplands much pasturage is afforded, and 
in the northern districts are vast fertile plains. 
Rich copper ores have been found in many of 
the plateaus. The population is very sparse, 
especially’’ in the south, where droughts and 
famines have well-nigh depopulated the coun- 
try. Hottentots occupy about three fourths of 
the land, and constitute about one fifth of the 
population. To the north are the B^ntu tribes, 
Hereros and Ovambos, described as robust, in- 
telligent, and industrious, but still in the pas- 
toral stage. The Germans have not as yet made 
much impression upon the country. Mission- 
aries have great influence. Their work com- 
menced in 1842, and they have over 20 stations 
in the territory. The Finnish Lutheran Society, 
the Rhenish Society, and the English Wesleyan 
Mission work in this field. 

Walfisch Bay, lying nearly midway between 
the north and’ south boundaries of this region, 
is British territory, forming about 700 square 
miles of an enclave. It is the only outlet at 
present of the whole region. 

The Namaqua (Hottentots) of Walfisch Bay 
are said to be the most debased of their tribes. 

Angola, an appellation variously employed to 
designate portions of the w^ coast of Africa, 
is properly applied to the Bortuguese posses- 
sions extending from the Ounene north to the 
Congo, a total distance of over 720 mileSt ex- 
tending eastward to the Kubango and Kv^smgiO 
fivers.: Afeii, 012^000 sqttare mfles 
. tion, iib'o'4'-^;^CK>,000^ ; ''That 
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proached by terraces, is continued northward 
through Angola. The country is well watered, 
especially in the north. In the south the rain- 
fall is less, and many of the streams dry up. 
The Cuanza Valley forms the Atlantic section 
of the transcontinental depression continued 
by the basin of the Zambesi to the Indian 
Ocean. Great diversity of climate is experi- 
enced in .such a length of coast line. There are 
also extreme local variations, due to accidental 
conditions. Vegetation becomes more abun- 
dant as you pass from south to north. The ele- 
phant and lion have become scarce. Panthers 
and hyenas are numerous. Zebras and ante- 
lopes occur in the south. Insects are rare, 
but the rivers are well stocked with fish. 
Caoutchouc, orchilla moss (used in dyeing), 
gum copal, palm, acacia, baobab, etc,, are 
chief sources of'T^'ealth. l!^Iauioc, maize, millet, 
sorgo, and European fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated. The country is also rich in min- 
erals. Inhabitants : The population of Angola 
is affected by the northward movement of Boers, 
also by immigration from Brazil, and by the in- 
termingling of Portuguese with the natives. 
But north of Mossamedes acclimatization for 
Europeans is a difficult and dangerous process. 
There are only about 4,000 of European descent 
in Angola. 

Preto is the name given to the negroes who 
have been brought into direct contact with Eu- 
ropean civilization, and who are found chietiy 
in the coast towns and their vicinity, and on 
the lines of travel and trade. Among them are 
found many well-informed people, merchants, 
and colonial officials. 

The tribes south of Benguela are supposed 
to belong to the primitive race, Bushmen or 
Hottentots, and partake of their general char- 
acteristics. 

The Ganguelas occupy the Upper Kubango 
basin. A great variety of social condition is 
found in studying the different tribes. They 
are represented as savage, but intelligent and 
enterprising. In some tribes trial by ordeal 
of the poisoned cup is practised. Their head- 
dress is wonderful, surpassing that of most 
African peoples ; their dress scanty. 

A-Bunda.— The Bunda speech is one of the 
most widely diffused in Africfi, propagated evi- 
dently by means of their trade relations with 
the interior tribes. It has two dialects, 
Northern or Angolan— north of Cuanza— and 
Southern spoken in the regions between Ben- 
giiela and the Bihe territory. Those near the 
coast and trade centres are strongly affected by 
European contact, but those in the upland vil- 
lages are still savage. They are intelligent, ex- 
cellent traders, and make good artisans. 

On the Congo is found the Bafyote or Ba- 
congo group. They were the founders of the 
ancient kingdom of Congo. That kingdom still 
exists, though weak, as most the tribes have 
seceded. Catholic influence was once appar- 
ently great, but evidently superficial. Fetich- 
ism is rampant, nearly every natural object be- 
ing a fetich. The Barnba magicians have won- 
derful skill. 

The principal centres of trade and general 
influence are San Salvador, capital of the old 
Congo kingdom, and the centre of a flourishing 
Baptist mission ; Ambriz ; Loando, the capital 
and largest city for 3,000 miles on the West 
African seaboard ; Dondo, at the head of navi- 
gation of the Cuanza, which it is proposed to 


connect with the Cazengo region in the Lucala 
Valley (great coffee district) by railway ; Pamba, 
in the Ambaca district, chosen as the terminus, 
of the projected railway from Loando, and Bihe, 
the terminus of the southern trade route, 300 
miles long, starting from Benguela (Bihe is 
properly the name of the extremely fertile jila- 
teaus about 5,000 feet above the sea level occu- 
pied by rude and wholly uncivilized but shrewd 
people of mixed origin. It is the headquaiters 
of a mission of the A. B. C. F. M) ; Benguela, 
charmingly situated on the coast ; IVIossamedes, 
a weil-sheltered port on the desolate coast, but 
finding great wealth in the waters (a railroad is 
jirojected to connect Mossamedes and Bihe) ; 
Caconda, on a plateau 5,400 feet above the 
sea, in a rich country, and with a salubrious cli- 
mate ; Humpata, on the well-cultivated plains, 
and the principal Boer station. 

Apart from Homan Catholic missions under 
Portuguese protection are Bishop Taylor’s^ in- 
dependent missions in the northern section, 
the English Baptist Mission, and the A. B. C. 
F. M. Mission. 

The Comjo The Chambezi, the liead 

stream of the Congo Biver, rising in the plateau 
south of Lake Tanganyika, between 10 and 12'" 
south latitude, flows southwest and enters Lake 
Bangweolo, whence, flowing northward through 
Lake Mweru and receiving the outflow of Lake 
Tanganyika, it continues in a northwesterly 
direction as the Liialaba, until, tumbling over 
numerous cataracts, it crosses the Equator, and, 
making a long detour, turns to the southwest, 
recrosses the Equator, passes through the cata- 
racts of Yellala, and enters the Atlantic about 
the sixth degree south latitude, thus forming a 
vast semicircle with a periphery of 2,000 miles 
and a diameter of 2,000. 

This stream is in volume the most remarka- 
ble in the Eastern Hemisphere. With its aflin- 
ents it drains an area of about 1 030,000 square 
miles. Its head waters are found in the eastern 
table-lands (5,000 to 7,000 feet liigb) about 400 
miles from the shores of the Indian (Icean, 
whence separate the waters of CVntral Afi‘i(‘a, 
to reach the Mediterranean tlirough the Nile, 
the Indian Ocean through the Zambesi and 
other eastward flowing streams, and the At- 
lantic by means of the Congo, Besides th(»' 
waters of Lake Bangweolo (a shallow lake cover- 
ing 8,400 square miles, with marshy, rced- 
grown, partially submerged banks), of Xaiko 
Siweru (90 miles from southwest to northeast, 
and separated from Tanganyika by au isthmus 
90 miles broad, reached from Lake Bungweolo 
over dangerous rapids rejireHenting a total fall 
of 1,500 feet, bounded on the south by marshy 
plains, and confined on the north by lofty oliiTs. 
and wooded slopes), of Lake Tanganyika (a deep 
fissure 380 miles long and 30 wide), and the 
Kamolondo (a great stream from the south- 
west, which, in its course, like the liunlabu, 
drains a series of lakes), the main known nfiiu- 
ents of the Congo are the Luama, the Lufu, 
and Kankora (between which fetreanm occur the 
seven cataracts called collectively Stanley 
Falls), the Lubilash, Lulami, and Ktjnango, 
with its numerous confluents from the south, 
and the Aniwimi, Loika, and" Mongala from 
the north ; from the east Lnlongo, Ikalemba, 
Buki. the mighty Ubanghi, the Liqnalla, ana 
Alima. Stanley Pool, 180 square miles iti ex* 
tent, is situated between 4® and 5® south lati- 
tude. A little below this Pool commences the* 
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long line (165 miles) of rapids and cascades 
called collectively Livingstone Falls, ’^vhich 
completely check navigation. Between Stanley 
Falls and*^ Livingstone Falls the main stream 
presents an open water-way of about 1,000 miles, 
to which may be added 4,000 miles of navigable 
confluent streams, while in its upper and lower 
courses 500 miles more of navigable waters may 
be estimated. Already 17 steamers, two of them 
belonging to the Baptist Mission, ply upon the 
Upper Congo, and 0 more on the Lower Congo. 
In places the immense volume of water flows 
through gorges measuring L*om 750 to 1,500 feet 
wide, while elsewhere it expands to the width 
of ful*y 10 miles ; and where it enters the sea it 
is 7 miles wide. A railway line from Matadi to 
Stanley Pool is to connect the Upper Congo 
region vvith the Lower, and in connection with 
it a steamer of over 1,000 tons is to run between 
Banana and Matadi. In many places prosper- 
ous settlements are forming, where agricultural 
products are already found in abundance. 

The chief stations in the Congo basin are 
Boma, the principal depot and seat of govern- 
ment of the Congo Free State ; Yivi, at the 
farthest point of navigation of the Lower Congo, 
and 115 miles from the coast ; Isainghila, con- 
nected by a road 52 miles long with Yivi, w’here 
is a deimt for boat service between this j)oint 
and Manyanga (73 miles), near which is Lutete, 
a missionary station ; Leopoldville, 135 miles 
from Manyanga, connected by a roadway (from 
this point there are nearly 1,000 miles of unin- 
terrupted navigation to Stanley Falls) ; Kim- 
I)opo, on a torrent flowing to the eastern ex- 
tremity of Stanley Pool ; Luluaburg, among 
the head w'aters of the Knssai ; Chumbiri, 
among the palm groves ; Bolobo and Lukolela, 
near the Alima confluence ; about 50 miles 
farther on, Busindi and Irebn, in an agricul- 
tural district ; Bakut6, the Equator station, and 
most happily selected ; Baugala, about 130 miles 
above Baknte, centre of a large and -warlike 
tribe ; Upoto, 200 miles farther on, among sav- 
age and naked tribes : Stanley Falls, the ad- 
vanced post of Tipoo Tib, and about 1,500 miles 
from either ocean. At some of these stations 
there are prosperous settlements, with planta- 
tions and flocks. 

The sovereign of the Congo Free State is King 
Leopold of Belgium, whose authority extends 
over about one half the fluvial basin, or 780,000 
square miles of territory ; but the w’’hole region 
drained by the Congo and its tributaries falls 
within the zone of operation of the international 
free-trade provisions adopted in a conference at 
Berlin, in 1884 by representatives of Belgium, 
Germany, England, France, Spain, Italy, United 
States, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. (See 
also article Congo Free State.) 

Of this region Germany claims the portion 
west of Tanganyika ; France possesses that part 
of the basin lying between the Upper Ubangi 
and Manyanga, while the northern boundary of 
the Portuguese Angola follows the river from 
its mouth to Yellala Falls, thence directly east 
to the Kwango. Portugal possesses also a dis- 
trict north of the Congo described in connection 
with the Kwilu, Ogoway, and Gaboon basins. 
The number of inhabitant^ is e^imated at more 
than 29,000,000. The climate^ trying 

to Europeans^ does not extremes 

of tempeTafctii?^^i.ja;^dom'ia^iTO;w3^ 
or falling loiydtf 
seasons, 


May. The rainfall diminishes rapidly south of 
the Congo, but increases from the east toward 
the interior. Yegetation, in the abundantly 
watered x>lains, is exuberant. The principal ex- 
ports are ivory, palm nuts, palm oil, caoutchouc, 
coflee, wax, skins, etc. The inhabitants, with 
few' exceptions, are united by a common Bilnta 
speech, though the various tribes differ greatly 
both in appearance, habits, and dialect. The 
plateau south of Lake Tanganyika is inhabited 
chiefly by the Bemba nation. The Babemba 
are said to be one of the finest of the Bantu 
peoples. They are skilful craftsmen, w'ear 
skins and bast, and cover themselves w’ith ele- 
gant tattoo designs. Their rulers are capricious 
and pitiless. Grinning skulls stuck on poles 
w-arn the traveller that a village is near. 

In the islands and moi*asses of Bangweolo and 
the neighboring uplands is a grotip of petty re- 
publican States -w'hich have succeeded in main- 
taining their independence against the Bemba 
people. Between Lakes Bangweolo and Mw'era 
is Kazembe’s kingdom, once a pow’-erful Slate, 
now subject to the Babemba. The most pow'er- 
ful State in the Upper Congo region at present 
is that of Moshicle or Msiri, a chief of the 
Nyamezi race. The country is called Garen- 
ganze. It lies W'est of the Lufira Eiver, is pic- 
turesque and salubrious. The king is strict, but 
not cruel. Corn is raised in abundance. Mu- 
kurru, the capital, is 100 miles west of Lake 
Bangw'eolo. 

To the north of Garenganze, and extending 
from the Lorn ami Eiver to Lake Tanganyika, is 
the empire of Kassongo. The soil is fertile, 
and the mountains rich in mineral deposits. 
The ruler is regarded as a god, and is no less 
cruel than his neighbors. East of Lake Tan- 
ganyika is Unyamezi, “ one of the pleasantest 
regions of Africa.” The people are related to 
the Garenganze, but more advanced in culture 
on account of their proximity to the trade routes 
between Zanzibar and the lakes. 

The Eeggas occupy a vast territory between 
the Congo and Lake Muta Nzige. 

The Upper Congo basin is occupied largely 
by the Manyema, or “Eaters of Flesh,’* noted 
for physical beauty, artistic skill, and pitiless 
rapacity. 

The Balolo are widely distributed within the 
great curve of the river. They number perhaps 
10.000,000. 

The Lnshilonge and the Lunda predomi- 
nate about the southern affluents and wooded 
plains of the Kassai ; the Kioko, to the north 
of these, are enterprising traders ; the warlike 
Bangala dwell along the southwestern bend 
of the river, which flows on successively through 
the territories of the Babangi (of Ubangi 
Eiver), Bateke (above Stanley Pool), Wa- 
buma, and finally the Bafyote, or Congolese. 

Of the missions established in the Congo 
region, three are Boman Catholic : (1) the French 
Mission, at the mouth of the river ; (2) the Bel- 
gian Mission, on the Upper Congo ; and (3) the 
P^res d’Algerie (or Algerian Priests), on Lake 
Tanganyika, The eight Protestant missions are; 
(1) the, American Baptist .JfijKonary Unions 
with 7 stations on tke'npp^^d lower rivec, 
30 mi^sibnaan^; (2) the Eng^isji, 
'Hisaiipn;, 6;'isiations/on 
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tbe Garenganze counlrv ; (0) the Ualolo Mis- 
sion, south of tilt* Uj>per Congo : (7^ the Mis- 
sionary Evangelical Alliance, having 1 small 
station iie«trYivi ; Ci) Eishop Taylor s Mission. 

Otjoicayy aj^d Gaboon Basins. —Portugal 
possesses a'territory covering about 1.000 S([uare 
inilev, with a population of 30,000 souls, south 
of the Massabi Piver, and limited east and south 
by conventional lines separating it from the 
Congo Free State. The Freneh ijossessions in- 
cluie the remainder of these basins, besides 
those of the Congo adiuents, as far as the 
Ubangi. They cover an area of about 240,000 
square miles, and have a ^jopulation variously 
estimated at from 2,000,000 to o,UU0,U00. The 
northern boundary, separating the Freneh 
Colony from the German Protectorate of Came- 
roon, follows the Campo Eiver as far us 10' east 
longitude, thence on a parallel to its intersec- 
tion v;ith the 15 ’ east longitude. Spain holds 
the island of Corsica and the two islets of 
Eloby, and claims a strip on the mainland. 
This iegion, between the ocean and the Congo, 
and extending from 5' south latitude to 3 ' north 
latitude, consists of a series of terraces rising 
from the coast and skirted by chains of hills 
which vatu’ from 1,000 to nearly 5,00u feet in 
height, ft is well watered. The Kwiln has a 
total course of 300 miles, the Ogoway, 720, and 
the Gaboon is an estuary 40 miles long and 7 
broad. There are two rainy seasons, September 
to December, and then, after an interval of 
:filne weather, the rain sets in until May. Dur- 
ing the hottest days in March and April the 
thermometer varies' from 73' to 03' Fahr., and 
in the cool months of July and August 73' to 
3fi‘ Fahr. The climate is insalubrious, both on 
account of its humidity and the poisonous ex- 
halations from the morasses. The soil is sandy, 
and vegetation consequently not so rich as the 
abundance of moisture would lead us to expect. 
The gorilla, chimpanzee, etc., abound. The 
elephant is withdrawing into the interior ; the 
buffalo, white-faced wild boar, hippopotamus, 
and crocodile, and several native species of 
birds, reptiles, and fishes are found. Cabinda, 
a beautiful and busy seaport, and picturesque 
Dandana, with its Boman Catholic mission, fall 
within the Portuguese territory. Loango, the 
principal port of the region and the site of many 
European factories ; Mayumba, chief depot for 
gums collected in the neighboring forests ; 
Eranceville, central station for the interior ex- 
ploration ; Lambarene, on the Ogowaj% and 
Dibreville, the capital, are among the chief sta- 
tions in the French territory. Many factories 
are found along the coast. 

The original inhabitants have been largely dis- 
placed by immigrants from the interior. The 
Mpongwe, of the Gaboon, the remnant of a 
once powerful nation, are intelligent but frivo- 
lous. The Benga of Corisco are related to the 
Bafcale, south of the Ogoway. These are now 
traders, packmen, etc. The Bangwe dwell 
between the upper and the lower course of the 
Ogoway. The Fans, who occupy most of the 
region east of the Gaboon and north of the 
Ogoway, form two groups, constantly at war with 
'each other. They are light-complexioned, mus- 
■cular, and vigorous, the most energetic and 
industrious of all the tribes of the region. They 
practise cannibalism in the inland districts. 
Among the Ashango forests and toward the 
Congo, the Abongo are shy and timid, of 
small stature, and dwell remote from the beaten 


tracks. The Balumbo, or Bavila, are a mixed 
people (largely runaw’ay slaves from the Ga- 
boon and Congo factories), who have found 
refuge in the inhospitable regions south of the 
Xyanga Eiver. Of the various dialects of the 
Bdntu speech, the Mpongwe is the most widely 
diffused throughout these coast lands.^ It was 
reduced to writing by American missionaries. 
A mission was established in Gaboon by the 
A. B. C. F. M. in 131:2, and transferred to the 
Presbyterian Board in 1871. It has stations at 
Benita, on the coast ; Alongo, on the island of 
Corisco ; Baraka, on the Equator ; Angoma, on 
the Gaboon Biver, and Eangwe, on the Ogoway 
Hirer. The French Evangelical Society has 
lately undertaken to aid the Presbyterian Board 
because of the demand of the French Govern- 
ment that the French language be used in all 
the schools. Boman Catholic missions have 
long been established at different points. 

ihmeroons . — The mountain mass, so called, 
situated on the mainland over against the island 
of Fernando Po, covers an area of 3G0 square 
miles, and rises in one of its peaks to the height 
of 14,000 feet, surpassed on the African Conti- 
nent only by Kenia, Eilima-Njaro, Simen (in 
Abyssinia), and the lately explored Buw’enzori. 
Its" lower i^ortions are covered by a luxuriant 
vegetation of palms, acacias, fig-trees, kokas, 
plantains, and other ti’ees and shrubs. At a 
height of 7,000 feet another climatic zone is en- 
tered, where are found ferns, grasses, and 
heather. Springs are rare, none being found 
above 9,100 feet. The summit is bare, except 
for a few trailing plants sheltered in the hol- 
low’s. The surrounding country is well w’atered 
by small lakes and rivers, with their confluent a 
and deltas. The name Cameroons has been ex- 
tended to cover the German possessions sepa- 
rated on the north from British territory by the 
Meme Biver, and a line draw’n thence in a 
northeast erlj” direction to the Chadda or BenuG, 
above Yola, and on the south from the French 
province of Gaboon by the Campo Biver, On 
the east the boundary is indefinite. But little 
of the region has been explored or brought un- 
der the i]20Luence of its European masters. The 
area is about 11,000 square miles, andthepopxi- 
lation estimated at 480,000. On the marine 
banks the mangrove, on the lowlands the pan- 
dandus and raffia palm, and on the higher 
grounds forests of great trees, with tangled 
masses of tall creepers, represent the flora. The 
fauna is represented by elephants, W'ho are 
found in great numbers about 60 miles inland 
in the Mungo basins ; apes, which abound in 
the forests, and by a vast abundance of insects, 
crustaceans, and reptiles. In the summer rainy 
season (May to August) the rainfall is very 
heavy, and the season of the winter rains is 
characterized by squalls, tornadoes, and dense 
vapors. The chief station is Victoria, beauti- 
fully situated at the foot of the mountain and 
on the shores of the Ambas Bay, which affords 
a sheltering harbor for the largest ships. Vic- 
toria was founded in 1858 by Baptist mission- 
aries, who took shelter there from Spanish per- 
secution bn Fernando Po ; Bimbia is a haven at 
the southern extremity of the mountain ; Ba- 
kundu-ba-Kambele, on the Mungo Biver, is the 
headquarters of a mission to the Bakundu ; 
Cameroons is applied oodleotively to a dozen 
populous villages on the east side of the Oame- 
roons estuary. 

The chief inhabitants, all of BAntn origin 
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and speech, are the lively, intelligent, and dar- 
ing but very superstitious Bakwiri, between 
the coast and the mountains ; the industrious 
and equally superstitious Bakundu of the 
northern slopes ; the communistic Balonga 
and trading Abo east of the Bakundu ; the 
tom-tom beating and well-known I) walla, of 
the Cameroons estuary ; farther south the 
savage Bakoko and the Batanga groups, who 
are the most skilful boat-builders in Africa. 

The mission of the English Baptists, founded 
in 1858, was (1886) placed under the care of the 
Oerinan missionaries from Basle, who have 
made Bethel their main station, where a train- 
ing school for native helpers was established in 
1889. Eleven German missionaries (8 on the 
iield and 3 appointed to aid them), with sev- 
eral native assistants, are carrying on a prom- 
ising work. The Dutch Protestant ilissionary 
Society also has a mission. 

Monhutiu-Lancl and Xyam-Xyam , — The 'Welle 
River rises in the eastern part of the water-shed 
dividing the Nile system from the Congo. On 
the north it is thus separated from the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and other tributaries of the Nile, while 
on the east it receives the waters from the up- 
lands skirting the left side of Lake Albert 
Nyanza. It Sows westward, crossing the 20^ 
east longitude, and joins the Ubangi on its 
way to the Congo. It passes through unexplored 
regions to Monbuttu-Land, an “ earthly para- 
dise,*’ consisting of rolling uplands 2,500 to 
2,800 feet high, with a temperate climate and 
luxuriant vegetation. Area, about 4,000 square 
miles ; population about 1,000,000. Emin 
Pasha speaks of the Monbuttu as a physically 
and intellectually superior people, and one of 
the dominant races in Central jfeica. They are 
industrious and skilful, and make excellent 
utensils in wood and brass. Their country 
produces slaves, coal, iron, leather, etc. Hu- 
man flesh is largely used as an article of food. 
They are Bilntu, but are distinguished by a 
very light complexion. Their dress is made 
from the bark of the fig-tree. The women wear 
a mere loin-cloth, and paint their bodies with 
endless and ever-changing designs. Scattered 
among the Monbuttu are found the Akka 
•dwarfs, supposed to be, like the Hottentots of 
the south and the Watwa of the Upper Con- 
go, remnants of the aboriginal tribes which were 
displaced by the B^ntu invasions. 

The Nyam-Nyam country, west and northwest 
of Monbuttu-Land, is traversed by the Nile- 
Congo water-shed, and is a pleasant and beau- 
tiful region, 2,500 to 3,000 feet high, occupied 
by the powerful Eandeh nation, perhaps related 
to the Pans of the French Congo. Schwein- 
f ur th estimates their territory as covering nearly 
'60,000 square miles, with a jjopulation of about 
*2,000,000. There is' no national organization ; 
the tribes are frequently at war with each 
other. Cannibalism prevails. The dress is the 
skin of a beast covering the loins, while the 
chiefs wear also a leopard skin on the head. 
The Zandeh are distinguished by the length 
^ind density of the beard and by their noble 
carriage and great agility, and the afleotion of 
the husband for his wife. There is no mission- 
-ary work carried on among these tribes. 

7%e Tchad Basin forms the geographical cen- 
tre of the continent. The lake resembles 
Ngami, in South being a shallow, inarshy 

S oon of variable extent, aoobrding to Bohlfs 
00 sijuare miles vjx the dry season and 22^000 


in the wet. On the east and south are moun- 
tains and uplands ; on the north and west, hills 
and terraces, which drop into open idains in 
the southwest toward the Benue batsin ; and 
though the Tchad has no outlet, its waters are 
fresh. Area of the basin, 280, OUL) square miles ; 
population, over 7,000.000, The soil is fertile, 
vegetation rich, and climate salubrious. Tem- 
perature ranges between 75 ' in December and 
91' in Ai^ril. Its chief influent is the Shari, 
which rises in the unexploi*ed uj^lands south- 
west of Dar-Fur, The rainfall is greater in the 
west and south than in the east and north. In 
the Mandara uplands the wet season lasts seven 
months ; in Bornu, about four. The fauna is 
very rich, including the hippopotamus, elephant, 
lion, hyena, giraffe, antelope, ostrich, stork, 
goose, and an indefinite variety of reptilian and 
insect life. Maize, rice, etc., are raised, and 
the fig, citron, pomegranate, with wheat and 
barley, have been lately introduced. Domestic 
animals thrive well, and are found in large 
variety. The political divisions of the Tchad 
basin are ^Tadai, which enjoys the preponder- 
ance of power ; Kanem, stretching north into 
the desert, once the seat of a powerful kingdom 
and the “ hot-bed of the Mussulman propagan- 
da Bornu, west and south of the lake, and 
Baghirmi, east of the Shari. The aboriginal 
types have been greatly modified by Arab and 
Nuba-Fulah elements. War, slavery, trade, 
and immigration have resulted in a population 
of very mixed character. Mohammedanism is 
the ruling religion, and is, with varying fervor, 
urged upon the pagan tribes. 

Of the three routes connecting this region with 
the outer world— viz. (1) through Dar-Fur to 
the east, whence the Mohammedan civilization 
entered ; (2) through Fezzan to Tripoli, on the 
Mediterranean, and (3) by means of the Benu^ 
and the Niger to the Gulf of Guinea, the last 
but easiest route is coming into prominence. 

Guinea is the name applied by Europeans to a 
portion of the western coast of Africa. The 
Southern or Lower Guinea coast extends from 
Cape Negro to the Cameroons Mountains, while 
Northern or Upper Guinea comprises the Cala- 
bar district, Niger Delta, Torhba, Dahomey, 
Ashantee, Liberia, Sierra Leone, and part of 
Senegambia. These States are treated in their 
order. 

The Xiger Basin . — The Niger is the second 
river in Africa for volume, and the third for the 
length of its course. It rises among the Kong 
Mountains about 200 miles inland from Sierra 
Leone, flows to the desert, curves round to the 
east and south, and after a course of 2,500 miles 
enters the Gulf of Guinea between the bights 
of Benin and Biafra, 1,100 miles from its 
source. It drains 1,000,000 square miles of 
territory. Its chief aflBluent is the Chadda or 
Benud, which brings from the Nile-Congo-Shari 
water-shed a volume equal to that of the main 
stream itself, and affords a navigable course of 
nearly 900 miles into the interior of the conti- 
nent. The conference held in Berlin in 1865 
reserved the supremacy of the Upper Niger to 
France, and that of the rest of the course and 
of the Benu§ to England, though the main 
stream is to remain an international highway. 
The Bdyal Niger Company represents the 
English authority, and is the political ruler of 

all the territories ceded to it by the 
chiefs, and peoples in the Niger basin.” The 
company engages to oppose the ^ave trade and 
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mm traffic, which it is doing with vigor. The 
Niger Delta extends along 120 miles of coast, 
and consists of 22 streams into which the main 
stream di rides at a distance inland of about IdO 
miles. These streams, with connecting chan- 
nels, form a vast mangrove swamp. The Bonny 
and the New Calabar are connected with the 
Delta. The Old Calabar flows north to the 6" 
north latitude, and then east and south, en- 
closing a mas.s of hills 3,000 feet high. The 
Benue flows through one of the most populous 
and productive regions of Africa, where the 
s irfaca is diversified by uplands and mountain 
chains. Cotton is widely cultivated. The flora 
is that of the south temperate zone. The ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, wild buffialo, jianther. civet, 
but few snakes, and no spiders are found. 

The Adatnaica but little known, in- 

cludes most of the Upper Benue basin. Its 
capital is Yola, on the south bank. Between 
the Benue and Bornn (of Lake Tchad region), 
and just north of the Faro-Benue confluence, is 
Demsa, a pleasant land. North of the Benue- 
Niger confluence, among the highlands, where 
rises the Gongola, is Yakoba, capital of Bautchi ; 
and northeast of Yakoba, near the right bank of 
the Gongola, is Gombe, capital of Kalam ; west 
of the Gongola confluence is the ^lluri State ; 
and on the opposite side of the Benue, and 
farther down, is the Kororofa State. Loko, 90 
miles above the junction of the Benu6 and Ni- 
ger, is the largest ivory market in West Africa. 
Tokoja, on the west shore of the Niger, and near 
the corifluence, is an important centre ; Gbebe, 
on the opposite side, is a busy trading-post. 
Idda, picturesquely situated on the left bank of 
the Lower Niger, is the capital of the Ibo king- 
dom. Following down the river, on either 
bank, we find Asaba ; Onitoha, half way be- 
tween the confluence and the mouth of the 
Nun, and the most important depot of all ; 
Alenso ; Osomari ; Ndoni ; Abo ; Wari, capital of 
the kingdom of Wari ; Akassa, in an island 
near the bar, and the chief trading centre of the 
Boyal African Company. East of the Nun, and 
including the Old Calabar estuary, are many 
trading posts, whose chief article of export is 
palm oil, as Brass, Nembe, Tuwan, New Calabar, 
Okrika, Bonny (busiest of all), Duketown, 
Greektown, Ikorofiong. At some of these 
places the traders reside in hulks grouped to- 
gether to form a floating town. The tribes of 
the Lower Niger have little civilization, and are 
extremely superstitious. lu the Benu6 basin, 
besides the Fulah rulers, mostly Mohammedan, 
but especially toward the Upper Benu6, still 
pagan, are found the ill-favored Bautchi 
(Bolos) ; the pagan Wuruku ; the dreaded man- 
eating Tangala ; the Fali and Bel6 ; the en- 
slaved Batta (of Adamawa), and then south of 
the Bsnu6, and reaching toward Old Calabar, 
the Akpa, Wakari, and Mitchi ; and along the 
left bank of the Benu6 and on the Niger, the 
Igarra. Around the confluence the Nube lan- 
guage predominates ; from Onitcha to the 
Delta, Ibo ; and in tbe Delta, Idzo (Iju). In 
Ibo, Idzo, Nup6, Igara, and Igbira, Bishop 
Crowther and his helpers have published 
primers, the prayer-book, and portions of the 
Scriptures. 

Eaumlund, including a large number of petty 
States and kingdoms, joins the Sa^a on the 
north, the Tchad region on the e|iat\ the Benu$ 
water pa,rting on the south, and the Niger on 
the west. It is included within the sphere of 


operation of the Eoyal Niger Company, is a rich 
country and densely i^opulated, and its language 
has been diffused throughout the greater part 
of the Soudan. Population, perhaps -i, 000, 000. 
The country is low and flat, during the rainy 
season almost impassable. In the northern 
portion the rainfall is much less than in the 
southern, where vegetation is abundant through- 
out the year. The palm, tamarind, baobab, 
butter tree, doria, whose seeds form an article 
of export, banana, rice, onions, etc., abound. 
The elephant and the maneless lion are found. 
The goats are brown and the cattle white. 
Mosquitoes in the marshy districts amount to a 
plague. Kano, m East Hausa, is perhaps the 
greatest city of North Central Africa. Within 
its w’alls, w’hich surround a space of 10 square 
miles, are found, in their various quarters, im- 
migrants of every race ; W^urno, northeast of 
Sokoto, and on the same river, is the present 
residence of the sovereign of the Mussulmans j 
Sokoto, w’ith a population (once amounting to 
120,000) of 20,000, is an important trading cen- 
tre and capital of the empire ; Gando, about 50 
miles southw^-est of Sokoto, is the capital of 
W’est Hausa. Nup6, between the Kaduna and 
Niger, is a rich and favorably situated district, 
and its capital, Bida, a city of perhaps 100,000 
inhabitants. South of the Niger stands the 
great republican city of Ilorin. Missionaries, 
of the Church Missionary Society and the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society have founded stations 
atKipo Hill, Eggan, Bida, Shonga, etc., in the 
Nup6 kingdom. Hausaland forms a great Fulah 
empire divided into the two kingdoms of Wurno 
(Sokoto) and Gando, having also many tributary 
provinces in tbe Benu6 basin. The Hausa lan- 
guage is praised for its simplicity, elegance, and 
for its wealth of vocabulary. The tribes of 
Hausa are much farther advanced in civilization, 
than those of the Lower Niger and the Benu6. 

The Jiiddle Xiger^ from Timbuktu to Gomba, 
at the Sokoto confluence, is almost uninhabited . 
except in the southern portions. The region to< 
the northwest, and to some extent to the south 
(acros.s the river), is peopled by Arabs. To the 
east as far as the Tchad region, and north as far 
as the Algerian frontier, are scattored countless 
tribes of Berbers, who, south of the river, have 
mixed with the negro tribes. On both sides of 
the river, from Timbuktu to the Sokoto conflu- 
ence and south of the curve, dwell the Songhai, 
once powerful, now subject to the Fulah empire 
of Massina. The Songhai negroes are dull and 
unfriendly. The chief centres of this region 
are the famous Timbuktu, Gogo, and, 180 miles, 
farther dowm the river, Garu and Sinder, and 
farther on Sai. The Upper Niger is inhabited 
by Mandingans and Bambarra, who are broken 
up into a large number of petty indo})endent 
States. The people are mostly industrious, 
skilful, and superstitious. The C, M. S. and 
Wesleyan Methodist in Hausaland, and the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland in Old 
Calabar, are the missionary societies repre- 
sented 

The Slave Coast, so called from its sad promi- 
nence in the slave traffic, stretches from the 
Niger Delta to the Volta River, with indefinite 
boundaries inland. It includes (I) Yoruba, 
(2) Porto Novo, (3) Dahomey, (4) Great Pope 
and Agw6, and (5), Little j?opo and Togo. 
Area, perhaps 62,000 square miles, with 3,000,- 
000 of people. Britain, Germany, France, and 
Portugal share the territory. The ancient line 
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of the continent now lies about 50 miles inland, 
and tins strip of modern coast line, defended 
by sand-banks and washed by a series of lagoons, 
gently rises toward the inland plateaus, where 
peaks ai-e found 6,700 feet high. The land then 
falls rai^idly toward the northern steppes. The 
seaward rivers, of which the Ogun, rising* 180 
miles inland, is the principal one, are not large, 
and in the dry seasons lose themselves in the 
coast lagoons. The climate is salubrious, except 
for the marsh fevers which prevail, ospecially at 
the close of the rainy seasons. It has two dry 
and two wet seasons ; mean temperature, 79 
The cultivated lands of the interior are separated 
from the coast lagoons by dense forests ot gigan- 
tic timber. In the interior the forest growths 
give way largely to thiekc is and herbage. Palms 
of several species, butter-trees, and the Kola 
flourish. In the interior are found elephants, 
buflaloes, gazelles, wild boars, monkeys, and in 
the rivers hippopotami, crocodiles, etc. In the 
coast regions the tsetse fly and destructive ants 
give great annoyance. Between the Niger and 
the Ogun rivers lies Yoruba, occupying the 
larger portion of the Slave Coast territory". It 
consists of a large number of semi-independent 
States, kingdoms, etc., often at war with one 
another. The Yorubas are sociable, hospitable, 
and industrious. Their cities are large. They 
raise maize, yams, sweet potatoes, manioc, ban- 
anas, cotton, etc. They are skilful artisans, and 
excel all other African tribes in building. They 
are very superstitious, but the old paganism, in- 
cluding human sacrifices, is giving way before 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. Abeokuta, 
the native capital, a city of more than 100,000, 
situated on the Ogun River, and formed of some 
60 communities, each wdth its own dialect, as 
well as its civil and religious organization, 
brought from the various villages from which 
the people fled for protection against slave and 
other enemies ; Ibadan, a similar city about 60 
miles to the northeast ; Lagos, about 3 miles 
from the sea, on an island in the Ossa, wealthiest 
city on the East African seaboard, with a Euro- 
pean quarter, where the British administrator 
resides ; Leckie, lying east of Lagos ; Badagry, 
formerly capital of a kingdom and the great 
slave market, 40 miles west of Lagos, are the 
principal towns. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety has a flourishing mission in the country. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society (English) 
and the American Baptist Convention (Southern) 
also have stations. 

Fori6-2TovOt an enclave on the coast between 
Yoruba and Dahomey, a French possession at- 
tached to the government of Senegal, has a 
coast line of 24 miles, area of 760 square miles, 
and a population of about 150,000. 

Dahomey, a Portuguese Protectorate, lies be- 
tween 1® 30' and 2® 30' east longitude, and ex- 
tends about 120 miles inland. The chief coast 
town is Whydah, formerly a slave port, now 
exporting great quantites of palm oiL Abome, 
the capital, is 65 miles inland, and connected 
with WTiydah by a road which continues to the 
Mahi country, 80 miles farther north. 

The North German (Bremen) Missionary So- 
ciety has a work in Dahomey. 

Great Popo and Agw^ have together a popu- 
lation of about 120,000 inhabitants, under 
French protection. The people are mostly 
refugees, and have built up a considerable trade 
with foreigners. 

Dittk Popo and Togo, lying between V 10' and 


1' 40' east longitude or thereabouts belongs to 
Germany. The trading places arc situated on 
the seaboard The region beyond the lagoons 
is better cultivated, but almost unknown. The 
German Government is represented by the 
Hamburg and Bremen traders, settled in the sesi- 
X^orts, who cannot as yet vie with the vilhige 
chiefs and fetich priests in influence over the 
l>eoxjle. 

The tribes between the Ogun and Volta rivers 
belong to the Ewe family, and from them the 
region takes the name “ Eweme.” The Ewe 
language is classified into o distinct dialects — 
Mahi, spoken north of Dahomey ; Dahomese ; 
Ajucla, spoken by the Jiji of the Whydah coast ; 
Anfwe, spoken by the Krepi, west of the Jeji, 
and Anlo, south of the Krepi. The most pow- 
erful of the Ewes is the Fan or Dahomey 
group. The people are intelligent and quick 
to learn. The king is a god, all the people his 
slaves. Part of the army consists of female 
warriors, equal to the males in bravery and 
cold-blooded cruelty. Cannibalism, human 
sacrifices, incredible cruelty, and contempt of 
death, begotten of a firm belief in immortality, 
distinguish these tribes. 

The Gold Coast, known ofiSlcially as the Cape 
Coast, extends from the German factories of 
Togo to the French possessions of Assini— a 
coast line of 360 miles. Area, 17,000 square 
miles ; population, 408,000. Cape Three Points 
is the most prominent headland, and is crowned 
with five peaks. Extending back fi’om the coast 
are isolated hills or short ridges, varying in 
height from 350 feet to 2,000 feet. Farther north, 
the Akwapun range runs to the northeast, and 
is pierced by the Volta River. Other ridges 
branch in various directions, merging in broad 
plateaus or thinly peopled steppes. North of 
the hilly region stretch vast plains, with here 
and there a bold bluff, which extend in a north- 
easterly direction to the Niger, while in the 
northwest they merge in the unexplored high- 
land region of the Kong Mountains. From 
this highland region flow copious streams, such 
as the Volta, the Boosum-Prah, the Ancobra, 
and the Tanw6. 

The climate, flora, and fauna present the 
same general features as on the Slave Coast. The 
hilly districts in the interior furnish pleasant 
health resorts for the Europeans. Coffee, to- 
bacco, cacao, caoutchouc, cotton, etc., are culti- 
vated. The chief article of export is palm oil. 
Gold-mines are worked in Wassaw and Ashantee, 
Axim, an English fort, west of Cape Three 
Points, the best landing-place on the coast, and 
which will become an important port ; Aodwa, 
formerly capital of Wassaw, now deserted by its 
inhabitants, who have removed to the mining 
region ; Coomassi, capital of Ashantee, destroyed 
by the British in 1874, rebuilt in 1883 ; Accra, 
90 miles east of Cape Coast, chief centre of Eu- 
ropean life and starting-point of several routes 
for the interior ; Christiansborg, official capital 
of the British possessions, and Quettah, where 
a strong garrison is placed, are the chief towns. 
Beyond the British possessions are other im- 
portant trading centres, such as Bontuku, in 
Guman Kutampo, 70 miles north of Coomassi ; 
Salaga, presenting the appearance of an Arab 
town ; Jendi, capital of the kingdom of Da- 
gomba, which stretches northward to the Man- 
dingan territory ; Abetefi, on the water- shed 
between the Volta basin and the Prah, and 
chosen as a centre by the Basle missioriaries. 
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la. the Upper Volta basin and interior high- 
lands the aborigines have held their ground as 
separate groups. But the distinctions of lan- 
guage, customs, and physical characteristics are 
rapidly disappearing. The aborigines are called 
Potoso, that IS, “ barbarians,” by the Ashanti 
conquerors. Their language is the G^any, 
Nta, and allied idioms, which, though unin- 
telligible to the Ashantee peoples, yet belong to 
the same family of languages as the Otji or Ga. 
The Otji peoples include the Ashantis, Ban- 
kiras, Wassaws, Akims, Assins, and Fantis, and 
are the ruling race. They are well developed 
physically, and perhaps owe some of their 
characteristics to Berber and Arab blood. They 
are farmers, artisans, merchants, stock breeders, 
fishermen, according to their surroundings. 
The missionaries use for their translation of the 
Bible, prayer-book, hymns, etc,, the Akwapem 
dialect. The incredible cruelty and carnage of 
Ashanti power, with human sacrifices and 
slaughter, have largely been stopped by the 
British aggression. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society (British), 
the North German Missionary Society, and the 
Basle Missionary Society, which succeeded the 
Moravian Brethren, have several stations in the 
country, as have also the Boman Catholics ; but 
missionary work meets with great difficulties 
among a people so superstitious and fierce, 

Iwii Coast. — The gentle curve stretching 
from Cape Three Points to Cape Palmas is, on 
account of the protection its contour affords 
from Atlantic storms, called the Leeward Coast. 
Ivory Coast dooupies that portion lying between 
the Tan we River and Cape Palmas. The French 
possessions on this coast, with indefinite limits 
inland, occupy 130 miles of coast line, extend- 
ing from the Tanwd to the Lapu. Continuing 
from the Lapu to San Pedro, 120 miles, we skirt 
a region almost unknown, and as yet unap- 
propriated by any European power. The 
French possessions have a double shore line. 
Between the outer beach and the interior forest 
lands are lagoons into which the rivers from 
the interior break, through creeks and inlets. 
The principal rivers are the Tanwe, Kindjabo, 
and Akba, the last said to be 240 miles in 
length, affording splendid access to the interior. 
The population of the Ivory Coast inland to the 
Niger water-shed is estimated at 500,000. The 
origin of the inland peoples is not definitely 
known. The trading tribes about Ebnd Lagoon 
are called by the English nickname “ Jack- 
Jack west of the Lahu are the Avekvoms, 
commonly called Qua-Quas ; while farther west 
are the Kroomen. The coast tribes are mild 
and trustworthy. Mohammedanism has made 
no progress, nor are there any Christian mis- 
sions among them. The French officials reside 
at Grand Bassam, Assini, and Babu. 

Liberia . — ^A republic after the United States 
model, established by colonies of emancipated 
slaves from America. It has 380 miles of sea 
coast, extending from San Pedro to Cape 
Mount, and inland to the Kong uplands. Area 
(of colony and protected territories), 60,000 
square miles ; population, 1,050,000. The sea- 
board is low and fringed with lagoons and in- 
lets, with a few conspicuous headlands, as Cape 
Mensurado (280 feet), near the entrance to Mon- 
rovia, the capital ; and Cape Mount (1,0G5 feet), 
marking the western boundary. Inland appear 
chains of hills. The rivers take their rise in 
the Mandingan uplands, which form the water- 


shed between the Nile basin and the seaward 
streams. The mean annual temperature of 
Monrovia is 81" Fahr., and ranges between 77^ 
and 8C\ The climate is dangerous for immi- 
grants. Vegetation is luxuriant and the fauna 
rich, especially in the Mandingan uj)lands. 
The largest river is the St. Paul (which rises 
nearly 200 miles from the sea), along whose 
banks are numerous sugar and other planta- 
tions. 

The principal towns are Monrovia, the capi- 
tal ; Robertsporfc, north of Cape Mount ; Cald- 
well, on the St. Paul ; Musardu, chief town of 
the Mandingans ; Grand Bassa (Buchanan), near 
the mouth of the Junk, the commercial centre 
of the republic ; Hai’per, a salubrious town near 
Cape Palmas. 

The inhabitants are the seafaring Kroos, be- 
tween Cape Palmas and the Sinu River ; the 
Bassas ; the still savage Barlins, south of the 
St. Paul ; the Mandingan Veis, agriculturists ; 
the fierce Golas, dwelling along the w^estern 
affluents of the St. Paul ; the warlike Pussis 
and Bussis, and in the uplands of the interior, 
the powerful Mandingans. 

The American Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Methodist Episcopal Church (American), Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church, the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, the Evangelical Lu- 
theran General Synod, and a few unattached in- 
dividuals have missions in Liberia. 

Si&Tf'a Leone covers the British possessions and 
Protectorate (including the Sierra Leone colony 
proper and the adjacent territory, mainland, 
and islands) lying between French Senegamhia 
and Liberia. Total area, 28,000 square miles ; 
population, 1,000,000 ; area actually in posses- 
sion of the British, 1,120 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 60,546. The peninsula of Sierra Leono, 
which is completely surrounded by water in the 
rainy seasoa by the junction of Waterloo and 
Calmont creeks, covers an area of about 290 
square miles. It is mostly occupied by a range 
of gently rounded hiUs rising in places to a 
height of 3,000 feet. The rainfall in the whole 
territory is heavy ; copious streams, rising in 
the Niger water-shed, flow south and west. 
The climate is equable, ranging from 78” to 86”. 
The rainy season commences in April or May, 
and declines in October, November, and Bc- 
cember. January, February, and March are al- 
most rainless. The mean annual rainfall is 134 
inches. The marshy exhalations during the 
rainy season render the climate very insalubri- 
ous. The death rate is very high. , Principal 
exports, which come chiefly from the interior ; 
Benni seed, cola nuts, ginger, ground nuts, 
palm kernels, and oil, gum copal, rubber, 
hides, ivory, and gold dust. Vegetation is lux- 
uriant. 

Freetown (30,000 inhabitants), on Cape Sierra 
Leone, is the capital. It covers four square miles, 
and has some good buildings, schools, churches, 
and government offices. The dominant race is 
the Timni (about 200,000), on the plains between 
the Rokelle and Little Sarcie rivers. Their 
language is widespread. Several books, relig- 
ious and educational, have been translated. 
The people are very superstitious and suspi- 
cious. A great power among them is the Purra, 
a secret society in which wizard influence is 
very strong and often deadly. Of the same 
stock are the Bullams, divided into two sections 
by the encroachments of the Timni. The 
northern occupy between the Malleoory River 
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and the Sierra Leone estuary ; the southern, 
Sherbro Island and neighboring district. The 
warlike Mendi dwell east of the southern 
Bullams. The Limbas are a powerful tribe 
dwelling northeast of the Timni. The Gallinas, 
on the Liberian frontier, are aggressive and 
skilful. Tho Saffrokos and Konos dwell near 
the Niger water-shed, among the sources of the 
coast streams. In the east the Moslem Man- 
dingans are making encroachments, and in the 
northeast the Hubus (Fulah tribes). East of 
the Timni are the pagan and uncultured Kur- 
ankos, and farther north the hospitable Solimas. 
The colonists (freed negroes) are nearly 10,000 
in number, and are Protestants of the various 
denominations. The Los Islands and adjacent 
coasts north of the Mallecory Liver are occu- 
pied by the Bagas and the courteous Su-Sus, 
whose speech, a Mandingan dialect, is the 
dominant one in the whole region, and pos- 
sesses the Bible and several other translations. 

The Church Missionary Society undertook its 
mission in Sierra Leone in 1804, and has en- 
joyed encouraging success. The 'Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society comes next, with 
nearly equal statistics ; Lady Huntingdon’s 
connection, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society, the United Methodist Free Churches, 
the United Brethren of Ohio (American), the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
Roman Catholics also iiursue missionary work 
there. 

tSenegamhia comprises the regions watered by 
the Senegal and the Gambia, and is divided 
politically into English, Portuguese, and French 
Senegambia. The first comprises the settle- 
ment on the left bank of the Gambia at its 
mouth, Elephant’s Island, 100 miles inland ; 
McCarthy’s Island, still farther from the sea, 
and the Los Islands, forming together the 
colony of Gambia, with Bathnrst, on St. Mary’s 
Island, as the capital, and is connected with 
Sierra Leone (q. v.). Portuguese Senegambia 
(also called Guinea) lies between the Nunez and 
Casamanza rivers, including Bissagos Archipel- 
ago. Area, 17.000 ; population, 150,000. But 
little of this fertile territory, watered by rivers 
rising in the Fnta-Jallon highlands, has been 
actually occupied by the European masters. 
French Senegambia constitutes the province of 
Senegal, or the FretLch Soudan, and has a coast 
line extending from the Mallecory to the Nunez 
(150 miles) ; and passing by the Portuguese pos- 
sessions, it commences again at the Cassamanza 
and continues to Cape Blanco (450 miles). 
From Cape Verd inland the French possessions 
extend 6()0 miles to the Niger. The Fnta-Jallon 
highlands and the Upper Niger basin are also 
under the French Protectorate. Area, about 
200,000 square miles. The low jdat seaboard of 
Senegambia rises toward the vast plateau which 
culminates in a diversified mountainous region 
which descends abruptly to the Upper Niger 
basin. In the south it meets the Kong Moun- 
tains, and in the north throws out some spurs 
into the desert. Numerous rivers, as the Melle- 
cory, Bubreka, Nunez, Oomponi, Cassini, Rio 
Grande, Geba, Oaoheo, Casamanza, Gambia, 
Salum, and Senegal rise in the highlands and 
flow in parallel directions to the Atlantic. The 
fluvial basins are fertile, and the mountains 
and alluvial deposits contain iron and gold. 
The giant baobab, acacia, palm, kola-nut tree, 
fig, orange, sycamore, etc,, are representative 


among the flora. The ostrich, bustard, stork, 
partridge, and a great variety of large and small 
animals, both wild and domesticated, are 
found. Tho climate is severe for Europeans. 
The rainy season commences in May or June, 
and increases in length as you approach the 
Equator. The Senegal is the northern limit of 
snmcient rainfall. The thermometer ranges 
between an average of 77^ in the winter season 
and 90 ' in the summer. The heat in the in- 
terior and in the south is, during the latter part 
of the rainy season, almost intolerable. The 
chief town in Senegambia is St. Louis, the 
capital of the French possessions. Dakar, near 
Cape Yerd, is the headquarters of trading com- 
panies and the terminus of the St. Louis Rail- 
way (160 miles long) and of the Atlantic Cable. . 

The inhabitants are : 1. Moors, descended 
from the Zanaga Berbers, and intermingled 
with both Arabs and Negroes, show a great 
variety of types. They are spirited, brave, and 
fanatical Mohammedans, and are found north 
of the Senegal, only one tribe, the Dakalifas, 
being found on the south. 2. The Negro races, 
which form the bulk of the population, include 
the Wolofs, very black, brave, and superstitious, 
mostly Mohammedans, inhabiting most of the 
territory bounded by the Senegal, Falem^, Gam- 
bia, and the sea-coast ; the Serers, akin to the 
Wolofs, and on their southern borders ; the 
Sarakoles of the Middle Senegal, akin to the 
Mandingans, of a wild disposition, and an im- 
portant element in the population ; the Kas- 
sonkes, eastern neighbors of the Sarakoles ; the 
Jallonkes, formerly occupying Futa-Jallon, now 
residing between the Bafing and the Niger ; the 
IMandingans, occupying the Gambia and part of 
the Upper Senegal basins, mostly Mohammedan 
dealers and the chief preachers of Islam ; and 
the Toucouleurs (Tacurol, the old name of the 
country), mostly half-caste Negroes, Moors, and 
Fulahs, eastern neighbors of the Wolofs, and 
fanatical Mohammedans ; 3. The Fulahs are 
found between the Negroes of the seaboard and 
those of the Niger in a more numerous and 
compact body than elsewhere in Africa, though 
communities of them are found as far south as 
the Benu6 River and as far east as Darfur. 
They claim kin with the white races. Many of 
them are very beautiful. They are intelligent, 
skilful,, and brave, though mild, and have never 
taken part in the slave-trade. They are mostly 
Mohammedans. 

The principal languages of Senegambia are the 
Wolof, which is the language of commercial in- 
tercourse, and has grammars, dictionaries, etc., 
the related Gereres, the Mandingan, the Fulah, 
and, north of the Senegal, the Arabic. The 
French Protestant Church and the Roman Catho- 
lic have mission work in Senegal. The Wesley- 
an Methodist Mission (English) has stations in 
Gambia, on the islands St. Mary and McCarthy, 

J%e Sahara is bounded on the south by the 
regions known as the Soudan, and watered by 
the Senegal, the Niger, the affluents of Lake 
Tchad, and the head streams of the White Nile ; 
on the east by the Nile Valley, and on the north 
by the Mauritanian uplands and the Barka pla- 
teaus (Cyrenaica). The length is 3,000 miles ; 
mean breadth, about 900. Excluding the desert 
regions of Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, the 
oasis in the northeast and the grassy zone in 
the south,' the area may be estimated at 2,500,- 
000 square miles. About one ninth of the area 
is covered with sand flunes ; the rest consists of 
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rocks, highlands, steppes, oases, strips of cnlti- 
Yated border lands, etc. There are valleys and 
running waters among the uplands. Wells are 
sunken here and there, but the water is brack- 
ish. The atmosphere is very dry, fogs almost 
unknown, heavy showers rare ; flesh never 
putrefies. The thermometer ranges from 146" 
Pahr. in the daytime to 26° at night. The 
sirocco from the south is greatly dreaded. The 
desert routes are often rendered dangerous by 
the filling up of the wells, or their possession 
by an enemy. The guides form a sort of priestly 
caste. The chief routes across the desert are : 
1. From Timbuktii, on the Upper Niger, to In- 
salah, thence to G-hadames and Tripoli, or to 
Algeria and Tunis ; 2. From Timbuktu to 
Morocco ; 3. From Katsena, in British Soudan, 
to Tripoli by Air and Ghat ; 4. From Kuka, 
southwest of Lake Tchad, to Murzuk and Trip- 
oli. The trade of these routes amounts to 
about |400,000 annually. As .the great river 
routes into the interior are e'splored, the desert 
routes will become less important. A railway 
is projected connecting the French possessions 
on the Atlantic and Mediterranean. Politically, 
the Sahara is divided between 'Morocco, the 
French possessions in the north, and Turkey. 
Arab tribes are found in all parts of the desert. 
"West and south of the oasis of Kufarah, and as 
far as the trade route between Lake Tchad and 
Fezzan, dwell the Tihbus. They are jealous 
Mussulmans. Economic conditions render 
them hardy, agile, and rather undersized. 
They are of negro stock, but mixed with Arab 
blood, and are related to the Barkas of Borgu. 
Chief centre of population is Bardai, in the 
midst of’ palm groves. The western central 
Sahara and northwestern regions are occupied 
by Taureg Berbers. They are tall, . slim, and 
enduring, o’f light complexion, and ambitious. 
The western Sahara receives a share of rainfall, 
and has a few rivers flowing into the Atlantic. 
The Spaniards possess the coast line from Cape 
Blanco, the northern limit of the French pos- 
sessions, to Cape Bojador, 480 miles farther 
north. There are no Christian missions to the 
Saharan tribes. 

MoroccOt or Marrocco, bounded north and 
west by the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and 
east by a conventional line separating it from 
Algeria, extends into the desert to a greater or 
less extent, according to the activity and power 
of the reigning Sultan. Area variously esti- 
mated at from 200,000 to 305,000 square miles ; 
population, perhaps 6,000,000. It consists of 
three States subject to the Sultan Sherif— the 
kingdoms of Fez in the north and Morocco in 
the southwest, and the oasis of Tafllelt, besides 
several semi-independent tribal territories of 
the desert. The Atlas (Beren) range, from 4,000 
to 13,000 feet, traverses the country from 
northeast to southwest. For the rest, the 
surface is occupied by rolling steppes diversi- 
fied by mountain spurs, and merging in the low- 
lands of the Sahara and the Atlantic shores. 
The rainfall is greater than that of the other 
Mauritanian States, as also the number and size 
of the rivers, none of which, however, are capa- 
ble of floating anything but very light craft. 
The flora is that of Southern Europe, most re- 
sembling that of Spain. A plant peculiar to 
Morocco is the one which yields ‘‘ammoniac ” 
— a resin used for the purpose of fumigation ; 
the argania, which needs no irrigation, and 
whose berry is eagerly eaten by animals, is also 


indigenous. The lion, panther, bear, wild 
boar, hyena, lynx, fox, rabbit, ostrich, and all 
domestic animals are found. 

The climate is mild, equable, and very salu- 
brious, The government is an Oriental despot- 
ism, cruel and barbarous, and the country is 
infested bylawless bands. There are no i^roi^er 
means of transportation in the interior ; agri- 
culture is of the most primitive kind, and the 
rich resources of the country remain unde- 
veloped. Every seaport, however, has its 
traders ; in Fez there are 500 Spaniards ; with 
France and England there are extensive com- 
mercial relations. The schools are very primi- 
tive ; no newspaper is published anywhere ; 
slavery still exists ; the emperor has hundreds 
of wives, though polygamy is not extensively 
practised by the people. The houses are built 
of stone. 

The Berbers, original inhabitants of the coun- 
try, form two -thirds of the population, and are 
divided into several groups, as tne Kabyles of 
the north, the Shellahas of the southern slopes 
of the Upper Atlas range, the Haratins of the 
south. The Shellaha language is that most ex- 
tensively spoken. Arabic is also largely dif- 
fused, especially in the north. The Arabs are 
called Moors in the towns, where they form the 
majority of the population. They are sociable 
in disposition. Morocco ranks next to Arabia 
in the Mohammedan mind. The Jews, still 
calli]qg themselves “ exiles from Castile,*’ num- 
ber over 100,000. They speak Spanish, and to 
some extent Arabic, The negro population, 
pure and half-caste, are constantly recruited by 
the slave-trade with the Soudan. Mohamme- 
danism is the religion of the empire, and the 
Sultan-Sherif is to the Western Mohammedans 
what the Turkish Sultan is to those of the East. 
There are missions of the North African Mission 
and of the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews in Morocco. 

Algeria, a French colony, has a coast line of 
about 550 miles, and reaches inland from 320. 
to 380 miles. Area, 176,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 3,400,000. Traversed by parallel ridges 
from east to west, the whole country is moun- 
tainous, with extensive table-lands and elevated 
valleys. The rivers are numerous, but short ; 
lakes and marshes abound, though many of 
them are dry during the summer ; warm medic- 
inal springs are fo\md. The “ Tell,” or hilly 
country, including the maritime zouo, has a 
fertile soil, abundant rainfall, and extensive 
arable plains, which produce wheat, barley, and 
other grains ; in the south or “ Sahara” country 
pasturage and fruits, the palm, pomegranate, 
fig, peach, etc., abound. The fauna is similar 
to that of Morocco. The mineral wealth is 
enormous. The climate of the “Tell ” country 
resembles that of the south of Bi)ain. In the 
‘ ‘ Sahara” country the heat is often excessive. 
Next to Cape Colony, Algeria is the largest cen- 
tre of Europeaix population in Africa. French, 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, British, natu- 
ralized Jews, and other Europeans number 500,- 

000. French settlements are found not only in 
the coast towns, but in the interior, and roads 
run in all directions to the verge of the desert ; 
there are about 1,200 miles of railway. The 
native population (2,900,000) is Mohammedan. 

1. Kabyle Berbers, active and industrious, are 
by far the most numerous. 2. Moors are found 
chiefly in the coast towns and villages. 3. Bed- 
ouin Arabs roam over the ” Sahara’* oountjy. 
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4. Negro freedmen and half-castes form an im- 
portant industrial element. Constantine. Al- 
giers, and Oran are the capitals of the three ad- 
ministrative divisions of the colony. The North 
Africa Mission, the United Preshyterian Church 
of Scotland, the French Evangelical Missionary 
Society, the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, and the Roman 
Catholic Church have missions in Algeria. 

Tunis is generally similar to Algeria in its 
physical and climatic conditions and ethnical 
elements. Area, 40,550 square miles ; popula- 
tion, about 1,500,000, showing very much greater 
density than in Algeria or Morocco. The Euro- 
peans number about 36,000. The administra- 
tion of the country is divided between the Bey 
and the French Government. The former ex- 
ercises nominal control over the affairs of the 
interior, while France administers the finances 
and provides for the defence of the country. 
There are Protestant missions in Tunis, carried 
on by the North Africa Mission and by the Lon- 
don Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. 

Tripoli^ bounded on the northwest by Tunis, 
on the east by the Nubian Desert, which sepa- 
rates it from Egypt, and including wdthin its 
southern border the oases of Eufra, Fezzan, 
etc., covers an area of about 485,000 square 
miles, and has a population of 1,010,000 souls. 
It is a dependency of the Turkish Empire, 
though the authority of the Sultan is often set 
at naught by the local chiefs and religious lead- 
ers. The religious order of the Senoussis, whose 
capital is Jarabub, in the Fared Ghah Oasis, in 
the Libyan Desert, is the dominant power in 
the whole country. The Senoussi is a Moslem 
sect which has grown very rapidly. The Caliph, 
or lieutenant of God,” has under him a com- 
plete hierarchy of subordinate officers. Special 
couriers at his disposal enable him to communi- 
cate with all parts of the community with in- 
credible celerity. Once a year he convokes the 
superior officers in a synod at Jarabub. The 
various governments, Egyptian, Turkish, and 
Tunisian, have accorded to the society fiscal 
immunities and concessions of territory. It 
has 15 stations in Morocco, 25 in Algeria, 10 in 
Tunis, 66 in Tripoli, and 17 in Egypt. The Sul- 
tan of Wadai is one of the most fervent adherents 
of the sect. It does not confine itself to the 
white race ; the blacks have been drawn in by 
its numerous schools, founded in the Sondan, 
which have extended their influence from Sene- 
gambia to Timbnctoo, Lake Tchad, Bahr-el- 
Ghazel, and even to the country of the Danakils, 
the Gallas_, and the Somalis. 

Tripoli is divided naturally for administrative 
purposes into four provinces : 1. Tripoli proper, 
lying between Tunis and Barka ; 2. Barka or 
Oyrenaiea ; 3. Fezzan, and, 4. Rhat, southwest 
of Fezzan. Besides these are the oases of Kufra, 
held by the Senoussi brotherhood, and inde- 
pendent of the Turkish authority. The coun- 
try is made up of vast sandy plains interrupted 
by rocky ranges, with a fertile strip adjacent to 
the sea, and here and there in the desert a de- 
pression, where the springs of water are suffi- 
cient for a few inhabitants and their groves of 
date palms. The principal products are com, 
barley, olives, saffron, figs, and dates. The 
climate is variable, reseinbling that of Southern 
Europe, and generally salubrious. The popu- 
lation consists of Arabs, Berbers, Negroes 
(brought from the interior ais slaves; and speak- 


ing many dialect.s, chiefly the Hausai, Turks, 
and Jewish and European (Maltese) traders. 
A few unintluential Coptic groui>s are found. 
The ilaltese are British subjects, speak Italian, 
and prefer the Christian (liornan Catholic^* re- 
ligion. The North Africa Mission has 1 sta- 
tion in Tripoli. 

Soaihicest African Islands.— Tris^tan d’Acun- 
ha (in 37' south latitude and 12' w’est longi- 
tude) is a rocky group on the highway between 
the Cape and La Plata. It is 1,8(J0 miles from 
the Cape. Area ot all the islands, 30 square 
miles. It belongs to Britain, and the language 
of the people is English. The highest iieak on 
the principal island is 8, 500 feet high and snow- 
clad. Plants of the temperate zone thrive well. 
There are no reptiles or insects. Aquatic birds 
abound. Domestic animals are the chief re- 
sources of the peoxjle. The climate is excellent. 
The natives are physically a fine race, and are 
the issue of Europeans, Americans, and Boers, 
married to half-caste women fiom St. Helena 
and South Africa ; population, 112, 

St. Helena, 1,140 miles due w'est of Mos- 
samedes, and 1,400 miles north of Tristan 
d’Aeunha, has an area of 47 square miles. The 
climate is mild, varying between 53^'' in the win- 
ter and 83" in the summer. European settlers 
have introduced the principal domestic animals 
and a great variety of plants. Population, 
4,500. It is a British Crown colony. Chinese 
and Malay Coolies and Negroes are mixed wuth 
the population. The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel has a station. 

Ascension, 930 miles south and a few degrees 
west of Cape Palmas, is a British Crown colony. 
Though within 550 miles of the Equator, and 
at times subject to oppressive beat, the climate 
is salubrious. It is inhabited by a British gar- 
rison. Population 200. 

In the Gulf of Guinea are four islands : 1. An- 
nobon, a mass of fissured rocks, covering 7 
square miles. The rainfall is copious and the 
forests dense. Its 300 inhabitants ai*e negroes, 
and profess the Roman Catholic religion. The 
island belongs to Spain. 

2. St. Thomas {San-Thom6), though so near 
the Equator and the marshy coast line of the 
continent, yet enjoys the eooi southern current, 
and its uplands have a salubrious climate, 
especially for Europeans. It covers 370 square 
miles, has an abundant rainfall and exuberant 
vegetation. It is a Portuguese colony with 
a white population of about 1,200, while 
the natives number 17,000. Some of them, 
1,300 in number, on the west coast, are de- 
scendants of A-Bunda negroes, who preserve 
their customs and speech. Others are descend- 
ants of the slaves, who cultivated the cinchona, 
coffee, and cacao plantations of the Portuguese 
colonists. 

3. Princess Island (Principe) belongs to Port- 
ugal. Area, 60 square miles ; population, 2,500. 
Tney are all negroes, but call themselves Port- 
uguese Catholics. The rainfall is copious and 
vegetation luxuriant, but the climate insalu- 
brious. 

4. Femando-Po is a Spanish possession 18 
miles from the mainland. It covers an area of 
830 square miles, mostly mountainous. The 
flora is diversified and abundant. Most of the 
European domestic animals have been intro- 
duced. Population, 30,000. The natives are 
called Bubis. They are evidently from the 
mainland originally, thou^ inferior in spirit 
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M physique to their relatives of the coast, 
speak several dialects of the Bantu f»‘mily. 
■ worship the Great Spirit, and have many 
irons and superstitions practices. Spanish 
missionaries labor among the blacks, and the 
Primitive Methodists have 2 stations on the 
island. 

Th e "West African Islands are : 

1. The Cape Verd Islands, which form a colo- 
nial possession of Spain. Area, 1,450 square 
miles ; population, 105,000. The climate, 
equalized by the surrounding waters, varies 
from 61° in winter to 91° in summer ; mean 
temperature, 75". The rainfall is irregular and 
sometimes defective. The inhabitants, almost 
exclusively negroes, call themselves Catholic, 
though they mingle many of the ancient supex*- 
stitions with the practice of Christianity, 

2. The Canaries, near the Moroccan head- 
lands, are also a Spanish possession. Area (7 
islands), 2,850 square miles ; population, 301,- 
000. Flora and fauna are European in char- 
acter ; mean temperature, about 70°, with a 
difference of 17° between the hottest and 
coldest months. The inhabitants use the 
Spanish language exclusively, and in all re- 
spects are scarcely distinguishable from the 
people of Spain. 

3. Madeira is 360 miles from the African 
Coast and 535 miles from Portugal, to which it 
belongs politically. Two of the islands are in- 
habited, Area, 325 square miles ; population, 
134,000. The scenery is picturesque, the cli- 
mate delightful. Sugar and Vine are the chief 
products. The inhabitants are mostly Portu- 
uese, with an admixture of Arab and Negro 
lood among the lower classes. 

Mist JfriGan Islands, — 1. Sokotra, 150 miles 
east of Cape Guardafui, the extreme point of 
Somaliland, is a crown colony of Great Britain, 
and is administered from Aden. Area, 1,000 
square miles ; population, 12,000. The surface 
is largely rocky, some of the crests being 4,700 
feet high. Not generally fertile, valleys and 
tracts are found whose vegetation contrasts 
markedly with the neighboring shores of Asia 
and Africa. Climate is less sultry than that of 
Arabia, being relieved by the monsoons. The 
people are almost exclusively pastoral. Cattle, 
sheep, goats, asses, camels, have been intro- 
duced. Keptiles are common. Mohammedan- 
ism prevails. Nearly all the people call them- 
selves Arabs, though they are of mixed ori- 
gin. 

2. The Seychelles, 5° south of the Equator 
and about 800 miles from the African seaboard, 
form a group of 29 islets disj^osed in circular 
form, as if resting upon a submerged atoll 90 
miles in circumference. In some of the islands 
granite rocks rise to a height of 2,000 to 3,300 
feet. Population, 15,456. A British depend- 
ency, it is administered from Mauritius. Cli- 
mate, equable and fairly salubrious, ranging 
between 84° and 78°. Tobacco, cacao, coffee, 
sugar, rice, etc. , are raised. Exports are cocoa- 
nuts, vanilla, tortoise-shell, and cloves. Goats 
are the chief domestic animals. The current 
speech is the French patois of Mauritius. Many 
negroes, mostly rescued by British cruisers 
from Arab dhows, are found on the islands. 
Missionary work is carried on by the Scottish 
Presbyterian and the Colonial and Continental 
Societies. 

3. About half way between the Seychelles and 
Madagascar are the Amirantes, only 6 of which 


. are inhabited, and these by settlers from Sey- 
chelles and Mauritius. 

4. Midway between Madagascar and the Afri- 
can mainland are the Comoro Islands, in the- 
Mozambique Channel. They belong to France. 
Area, 800 square miles ; population, 50,000. 
The Kartal Volcano, in the Great Comoro Island^ 
occasionally active, is 8,500 feet high, beautiful 
and imposing. Temperature ranges between 
68° and 84° from May to October, and in the 
wet season between 77° and 95°. Rains are 
copious and the soil fertile. The inhabitants, 
called Ant’Aloch, are a mixture of African^ 
Arab, and Malay elements ; the religion is Mo- 
hammedanism ; one half the population con- 
sists of slaves. The current speech is a variety 
of Ki-Swahili, though the official language is 
Arabic. English capitalists own plantations on 
some of these islands. 

5. Mauritius, or Isle of France, 940 miles 
southeast of the Seychelles and 550 east of 
Madagascar. Area, 713 square miles ; popula- 
tion, about 400,000. It is a crown colony of 
Great Britain. The island is surrounded by 
coral reefs, and is of a very mountainous char- 
acter. Hills rise to the height of 2,700 feet. 
From December to April the climate is oppres- 
sively hot, and the island is visited by destruc- 
tive cyclones and rain-storms. May to Novem- 
ber the weather is cool and pleasant. Principal 
export is sugar. Two thirds of the population 
is made up of Hindu Coolies. The remainder 
is composed of French, English, half-castes, 
and some representatives from the African 
mainland and from Madagascar, the Malayan 
Archipelago, China, etc. The clergy are sup- 
ported by the State, and represent the Church 
of England, Church of Scotland, and Roman 
Catholic Church. Most of the ■whites are Cath- 
olics. A government school system prevails. 
Protestant missionary ■work is carried on by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

African Metbodfst Epiiscopal 
Cliurcli, missionary Board of the. 

— Headquarters, Room 61, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

The foreign mission work of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church is carried on at 
Port au Prince, Hayti, at San Domingo, in Sierra 
Leone, Africa, and in the Indian Territory, In 
Africa the outlook is especially hopeful. The 
work was commenced in Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
in 1886. A mission has since been organized in 
the interior, on the Searcies River, where 10 
acres of land were given to the missionaries by 
the king of the country. A mission house ac- 
commodating 400 has been erected. Receipts, 
for the quadrennium, 1884-88, $15,295. 

Agpau, or Falaslia Kara, a languager 
belonging to the Hamitic groxxp of African lan- 
guages, and spoken by the Falasha Jews in 
the Kara district of Abyssinia, about Metam- 
meh. These Jews, says Mr. Cust, occupy the 
anomalous position of not being Semitic eithex' 
in blood or in speech. During the year 1884 
the British and Foreign Bible Society published 
an edition of the Gospel of St. Mark in the 
Ethiopio character. The version was made by 
a converted Falasha Jew named Bern, from 
Professor Rheinisoh’s Bogos version. The 
latter also revised and edited the translation. 

Ag^arpara, a village in the district east of 
Calcutta, India. A station of the 0. M, S., with. 
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218 cburch-members aad a house for female or-x 
phans. 

Agra, the capital of the province of the 
same name, forming a division of the north- 
western provinces of British India, stands in 
the open plain of Duab, has 160,200 inhabi- 
tants, and is steadily gaining. The first mis- 
sion was started here in 1812 by Chaplain Cor- 
rie, 0. S. ; in 1839 amved Mr. Pfander. 
The public disputations between the latter and 
the Alohammedan scholars in 1854 made a great 
sensation. The Mohammedans raised the green 
fiag, the war token, but their leaders were com- 
pelled to flee to Mecca or Constantinople. There 
are now 800 Christians in the city, among whom 
40 are Baptists. Besides its common schools, 
the mission maintains a normal school, a medi- 
cal high-school, male and female, opened in 
1881 by Dr. Valentine, and the College of St. 
John. It is also occupied as a station by the 
Baptist Miss. Soc. (England) and the Methodist 
Episcojial Church (North), U. S. A. 

Aguascalientes, Mexico, capital of the 
smallest State in the Mexican Eepublic, 270 
miles northwest of Mexico City. Surrounded 
with rich gardens abounding in olives, figs, 
vines, pears, etc. Climate, temperate ; aver- 
age, 58“ Eahr. Population, 30,000 Mexicans. 
Language, Spanish. Beligion, Boman Catholic. 
Mission station of Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church (1888) ; 1 missionary and wife, 2 native 
helpers, 1 out-station, 1 church, 9 members ; 
contributions, $500. 

Agline. — Town in Nagasaki district, Japan, 
which borders on the east -coast of the island of 
Kifishiii Mission station Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North), U. S. A.; 1 native preacher, 
40 church-members. 

Alimadal>ad, the capital of the province 
of Gujarat, the presidency of Bombay, British 
India, has 120,000 inhabitants, A station was 
founded here in 1842 by the S. P, G. Since 
1863 it has been occupied by the Irish Presby. 
terian Church Mission, which sustains a high- 
school and a printing establishment. In 1877 
a peculiar movement caused considerable 
trouble. The converts of the caste Bhed op- 
posed the reception by the mission of converts 
from the lower castes, and many of them left 
the mission themselves. One missionary, 1 lay 
teacher, 3 zenana missionaries, and 1 medical 
(female) missionary ; 20 native helpers. 

Ahmadnagar, a city in the presidency of 
Bombay, British India, stands on the Deccan 
plateau and on a line of rail joining Dhond on 
the Bombay and Madras line, with Manmad on 
the Bombay and Calcutta line. It has 37,500 
inhabitants, and is one of the most promising 
stations of the A. B. C. P. M., with a high- 
school, a college, a theological seminary, a girls* 
boarding-school, and a church with a native 
pastor and over 300 members. In 1831 Graves, 
Hervey, and Beed, missionaries of the A. B. 0. 
F. M., settled here, founded schools, and visit- 
ed the neighboring villages. Some able Brah- 
mins were converted. Still, up to 1865 the 
whole number of converts amounted only to 78. 
But then a movement arose which spread to 
about 100 villages, and brought over 600 com- 
municants into the church. A convert, Krishna- 
rao, introduced, in 1862, the KirUan at the 
meetings — songs on the life of Christ, sung with 
instrumental accompaniment. After 1869 many 


households declared themselves willing to j>ay 
tithes. In 1874 there were 24 pastors partially, 
since 1882 entirely, maintained by the congre- 
gations. The S. P. G. entered the field in 1870, 
and the Boman Catholics a few years later, and 
some friction was thus caused. Since 1879, 
however, the two Protestant societies have ami- 
ably divided the field between them, and the 
Bomanists have practically withdrawn. The 
A. B. C. F. M. has 3 missionaries, with their 
wives, 2 female missionaries ; also a station of 
the S. P. G., with 4 missionaries and 2 schools. 
The Christian Vernacular Education Society 
also maintains a training school here, in close 
affiliation with the American mission, which 
avails itself largely of the advantages thus af- 
forded for the proper training of its native 
teachers. Pupils are also sent to it by some of 
the other missions in the Presidency. 

Aicliii, a city (called “Guzel Hissar,” 
“beautiful castle”) in the province of Aidin, 
in Western Turkey, 57 miles southeast of 
Smyrna. Population, 40,000, chiefly Turks. Ifc 
is a pretty place, picturesquely situated on the 
Mseander Eiver, and built out of the ruins of 
the ancient city of Tralles, once occupying this 
site. The city is noted for its activity, and 
possesses many khans, bazaars, mosques, pal- 
aces, and interesting ruins. Out-station of the 
A. B. C. F. M. worked by the missionaries afe 
Smyrna. 

Aimara, a South American language spoken 
in the republic of Bolivia. A translation of the 
New Testament from the Vulgate was made in 
1827 by Dr. Pazos Kanki. Of this translation 
only the Gospel of Luke, with the Spanish ver- 
sion in parallel, was issued in 1832 by the Brit- 
ish and Forei^ Bible Society, which, up to 
March 31st, 1889, disposed of 1,404 copies. 
Bible work is now more effectively carried on 
by the American Bible Society through the Val- 
paraiso Bible Society. 

{Bpecimen verse, John 3 ; 16.) 

Hacama "mundo munana, sapa 

Yoki^a qultani) taqne haqttenaca iaUHsixi 
iflayaa hhoaSa-p^quL 

Alnos, or Ainas (i.e. , men). Tribes inhabit- 
ing Saghalien, Yezo, the Kurile islands and 
various adjacent regions, partly under Japanese 
and partly under Bussian jurisdiction. Tra- 
dition says that the Japanese were originally 
Ainos, and only became a distinct race by in- 
termarrying with the Chinese, The Ainos are 
different from other Mongolian tribes, and in 
their more vigorous physical formation resem- 
ble the Caucasian type. Though armed and 
painted like savages, they are inoffensive and 
hospitable, but rather shy. They are pagans, 
and practise polygamy, groups of 10 or 12 
families living together in miserable huts, with 
a chief for each group. They support them- 
selves by hunting and fishing. There is^ no 
special mission work, though there are portions 
of the Scriptures translated for them. 

Aina, the language spoken by the Ainos. 
They have no literature of any kind, and though 
they are able to speak a low paiois of Japanese, 
they can neither read nor write that language, 
nor are they able to follow or understand a ser- 
mon preached to them in Japanese. They there- 
fore require a version of the Scr^tures in their 
own language, which the Bev. Batchelor, of 
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the Clmrch Missionary Society, has reduced to 
writing. He also published a very important 
Ainu grammar, being the only foreigner who 
understands the language. A translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew was x^ublished in 1887 at 
Tokio, and was followed by the publication of 
the Book of Jonah in 1888. Both parts are in 
Homan characters. 

Ainta1>9 a city of Asia Minor, about 25 
miles west of the Euphrates, near the Syrian 
frontier, has 35,000 inhabitants, chiefly Turks 
and Armenians, One of the most flourishing 
stations of the A. B. C. F. M., with a large 
female seminary, a college founded in 1874, and 
a medical institute founded in 1880. There 
are 4 large churches, 2 of them having stone 
buildings, with accommodation for over 1,000 
each. The Protestant community is one of the 
most influential in Turkey. The effort in 1863, 
to establish an Episcopal cathedral failed. In 
the early part of 1890 there was a great revival, 
and large numbers of persons were converted. 
The common schools are on the graded system, 
are supported entirely by the people, and are 
of very marked efficiency. Ain tab College, al- 
though independent, is closely connected with 
the mission. The hospital and dispensary 
has been most efficient. The missionary force 
consists of 3 missionaries, with their wives, and 
3 female missionaries. (See Armenia.) 

Altutabi, one of the 9 Hervey Islands 
(q.v.) ; the inhabitants are Christians, with 
native preachers. Mission station of L. M. S. ; 
1 missionary and wife, 2 native pastors. 

Aijronsll^ a station of the C. M. S., in the 
diocese of Caledonia, British Columbia, founded 
in 1883. 

Ajimadidi, a mission station of the Kether- 
lands Missionary Society in the Minahasa Pen- 
insula of Celebes (q.v.)- 

AJmere (British India), the smallest of the 
ffive provinces into which the presidency of Ben- 
gal is divided. It is situated m Bajputana, in 
the northwestern part of India, some 900 miles 
from Calcutta, in a straight line. Its limits of 
latitude (north) are 25° 30' and 26° 4:5', and of 
east longitude, 73° 53' and 75° 22'. Its area, in- 
cluding the district of Marwara, which forms its 
southern portion, is only 2,711 square miles, 
and its population in 1881, 460,722. It is en- 
tirely surrounded by districts under native con- 
trol, and thus forms an island of British terri- 
tory in the midst of the Eajput States of that 
region. The chief executive officer of the prov- 
ince is the commissioner of Ajmere-Merwara, 
but the agent of the Governor - General for 
Bajputana is ex-officio chief commissioner of the 
province, and in this way the provincial gov- 
•ernment is brought into direct relations with 
the general government. The province occu- 
pies the crest of the w^ater shed between the 
Talley of the Ganges and the Indian Ocean ; 
some of its streams flow eastward, and become 
tributary to some of the branches of the Ganges, 
while the waters of others flow southwest into 
the Gulf of Outch. A range of hills, the highest 
being nearly 3,000 feet above sea level, runs 
from the northeast through the district to the 
southwest. North and west of Ajmere the 
country is a sandy desert. The population is 
87 per cent. Hindu and 13 per cent. Mohamme- 
-dan. Included among the former are the Jains 
(q. T.). The number of Jews, Parsis, and Eu- 


ropeans is hardly great enough to be appreci- 
able, amounting, all told, to only a little above 
2,000 souls. Of the high Hindu castes, the 
Brahmans are returned at 22,388 and the Baj- 
puts (see article Bajput) at 14,965. Other 
castes embrace the merchants, while the Jats 
(32,690) and the Gujars (31,788) are the princi- 
pal agricultural castes. There are also several 
tribes of aborigines, known as Mers, or Hill 
Men. The population is not dense, averaging 
170 to the square mile. There are but few large 
towns. Ajmere, the capital of the jprovince, 
contained in 1881 a j^opulation of 48,735 ; 
Beawr, the cajiital of the Merwara division, 
15,82D ; Nasirabad, where a detachment of the 
Indian army is stationed, 21,320, and Kekri, 
6,119. These are the only towns with a poiDU- 
lation above 5,000. As the district lies on the 
border of the Bajputana Desert, and is not fa- 
vorably situated with reference to the rainfall 
(the yearly average of rain being hardly over 22 
inches), it is liable to suffer from failure of 
the crops. There have been six famines within 
the present century. The most severe was that 
of 1868-69, during which it w'as estimated that a 
quarter of the population and a third of the 
cattle perished. Ajmere is now connected by 
rail with the other Indian provinces. One line 
leads northeasterly to Agra ; another, toward 
the south, joins the Bombay and Baroda Bail- 
way ; while still a third connects with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Bailway at the station of 
Khandwa, on the east. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
has missions in this province, with stations at 
Beawr (1860), Nasirabad (1861), Ajmere (1862), 
Todghar (1863), Depli (1871). The principal 
languages are Marwari and Hindustani. 

AJuthia^ a place in Siam, Farther India, 
now mostly in ruins, is a branch station of the 
American Presbyterian Mission station in Bang- 
kok (q.v.). 

Akasa, a town in the Niger delta, 

Africa, founded in 1861, at the mouth of the 
Nun; a branch station of the 0. M. S., under 
Bishop Growth er. It has not jjroved a favora- 
ble field on account of European influences. 

Akaslii^ a town on the southern coast of 
the island of Nipon, Japan, southwest of 
Kioto, east of Okayama, and 12 miles west of 
Kobe ; substatiou of A. B. 0. F. H,, worked 
from Kobe Union Church of Christ, in Japan. 

AkUlu, a city in the southwestern part of 
the Teluguland, presidency of Madras, British 
India, on Lake Koler. A flourishing station of 
the Bai)tists of Ontario and Quebec, having, to- 
gether with Tuni, 1,394 church-members. 

Aklta^ a city in the island of Hondo, Ja^^an, 
with 36,000 inhabitants, A station of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ ; 1 missionary, 144 church-mem- 
bers. 

Akkaway, or Acawaio, a language of 
South America, and spoken in Dutch Gxiiana. 
Between the years 1850-60 the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, at London, pub- 
lished the Book of Genesis and a part of the 
Gospel of Matthew, the translation having been 
made by the Bev. W. H, Brett. 

Akola Berar, Haiderabad, India, 

in part self-supporting, aided by voluntary con- 
tributions. The mission (formerly North Berar 
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IMissioii) was organized in 1SS6, with 4 mem- 
bers, who had previously been engaged in in- 
dependent ‘‘ faith” work in India.' At present 
the mission numbers o— the Eev. M. B. Fuller, 
Mrs. Fuller, and 3 lay member.^. The four cold 
months of the year Mr. Fuller devotes to 
preaching tours, reaching as many towns and 
villages as possible. On these tours thousands 
of tracts and portions of Scripture are sold. In 
the rainy season, when travelling is difficult, 
Mr. Fuller preaches in Akola and in neighbor- 
ing villages. The Akola district comprises 
2,660 square miles, with a population of 600,- 

000. There are 970 towns and villages. The 
town of Akola contains 20,000 inhabitants. A 
girls’ school and orphanage, for both European 
and native girls, has been established ; it now 
contains 20 girls. There are 18 boys in the 
Boys' Industrial School. Shoemaking, carpen- 
try, and blacksmithing are taught ; this school, 
it is hoped, will soon become self-supporting. 

Work among women in Akola and in the near 
villages is carried on by Mrs. Fuller and native 
Bible women. A Sunday-school, growing in 
numbers and interest, is sustained. In this 
mission each worker is left free in the manage- 
ment of his own branch of work, and holds 
himself responsible for the expenses of it. 

Pupils showing exceptional ability are trained 
to be preachers or teachers, but the main object 
of the mission is to fit its scholars, by means of 
a common-school education and a good trade, 
to earn their own living and to bear their share 
in the support of the native churches, which it 
hopes soon to see formed. 

Akola, capital of Western Berar, or Wirata, 
a division of the province of Central India. 
Since 1883 a faith mission has been carried on 
by American and English Methodists. 

Akropon^, a city on the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, 15 miles north of Aburi, in the domain 
of the Otshi, or Ashanti language, has the 
largest native congregation in the whole re- 
gion, comprising 1,753 church-members, a 
preachers’ seminary with 24 pupils, a middle 
school and a boys' school, all under the Basle 
Missionary Society, which at the present has 5 
missionaries, 1 missionary’s wife, and 29Bative 
•helpers employed at this station. 

Akwape 111 .—This is a dialect of the Otshi 
or Ashanti language of the Gold Coast and 
Ashantiland, in West Africa. A version of 
portions of the Scriptures is being prepared 
through the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

Albania. — ^In giving some account of the 
Albanians of Turkey from an evangelistic point 
of view, we shall notice : 1. Their country ; 
2. Their history; 3. Their language, and, 4. 
Their present position, and what it seems de- 
sirable should be done for them. 

1. Their Gouniry . — The region now called Al- 
bania is a province of European Turkey, 
stretching along the eastern shore of the Adri- 
atic from 39° to 43° north latitude, and from 
18° 24' to 21° 48' east longitude. Its extreme 
length is about* 300 miles, from Montenegro to 
the Gulf of Arta and the frontiers of Greece, 
while its breadth varies from 50 to 100 miles, 
from the Adriatic to an irregular line on the 
east, generally following lofty mountain ranges. 
It is decidedly mountainous, being traversed by 
two or even three elevated ranges, which gen- 
erally run parallel to the shore of the Adriatic, 


those in the south being the Acrokeraunian 
along the sea shore and Pindus on the east. 
It is also well watered, its lofty mountains giv- 
ing rise to numerous streams, among which the 
most important are the Arta, flowing south, the 
Yoynssa^ flowing northwest, in South Albania ; 
and in North Albania the Ergent, the Shcumbi, 
and the Drin, which flow westward. There are 
important fisheries on some of the rivers, but 
none of them are navigable, while the large 
lakes of Jannina, Castoria, Ochrida, and Scu- 
tari impart a peculiar interest to the country. 
The princial towns are Jannina in the south, 
with its port of Prevesa ; Berat in the centre, 
with its ports of Avlona and Durazzo, and Scu- 
tari, or Scodra, in the extreme north, on the 
lake of the same name. Next to these, which 
are the seats of Turkish Yalis, come Elbassan, 
Argyrocastro, Koritza, Prevesa, Avlona, and 
Durazzo. _ The soil is light but fertile, and in 
several districts is well cultivated ; but much of 
it lies waste, partly from defective methods of 
agriculture, but also from the insecurity of life 
and property in consequence of the bands of 
robbers that so frequently infest the country 
and commit the most frightful excesses. It is 
difficult to form any reliable estimate of the 
population, but probably 2,000,000 may not be 
far from the truth. 

The name Albania, first applied to this coun- 
try a.d. 1079, originated from Elbassan, the seat 
of the tribe of Albani in the centre of the land. 
Anciently the region from Prevesa to the mouth 
of the Yoyussa was called Epirus, and was con- 
sidered more or less as a province of Greece, 
while all north of the Yoyussa was known as 
Dlyricum. Hence we may conclude that the 
Apostle Paul himself preached the Gospel in 
Albania, when he tells us (Rom. 15 ; 19) that 
** from Jerusalem, and round about unto Ulyri- 
cum, I have fully preached the Gospel of 
Christ,” and again (2 Tim. 4 : 10) that Titus 
had departed unto Dalmatia. He tells us in- 
deed that he was to winter at Nicopolis (Tit, 3 : 
12), the ruins of which are a little north of 
Prevesa, 

2. The Htsiary of the Albanians, —The earliest 
authentic notices of the country occur in con- 
nection with the Greek colonies of Epidamnus, 
or Dyrrachium, now Durazzo, the ancient port 
of transit from Brundusium (Brindisi) and Epi- 
daurus, in Dalmatia, to which we may add the 
later one of Jannina, which seems to have 
grown up almost unnoticed, not far from the 
ancient C)raole of Dodona, on the western shore 
of the lake of the same name. There is now also 
a large colony of Roumanians, called Koutzo- 
Ylaohs, occupying the Pindus range from Thes- 
saly to Avlona, with ramifications on both sides, 
and holding in their hands the carrying trade 
of that district. As they speak Roumanian, 
however, they are doubtless colonies from 
Dacia, or Roumania, north of the Danube, and 
cannot claim a higher antiquity than the reigns 
of Trajan and Adrian (A,n 98-138), but are prob- 
ably of much later origin. It is far otherwise 
with the bulk of the population, who call them- 
selves Skipetar (the Eagle people), but accept 
also the name of Amaouts, and though divided 
into numerous clans with dialective varieties, 
speak the same language, and are disti:^uished 
by many peculiar customs and ideas. The two 
chief dialects are the Tosk, prevailing in the 
south as far north as Berat, and the Gheg, 
spoken in the region north of that city. As 
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there are Albanian colonies in Calabria, on the 
opposite coast of Italy, and in the island of 
Sicily, while there seem to be traces over a con- 
siderable part of Southern and Central Italy 
that the Albanian langnage, or one closely akin, 
to it, was once prevalent there, an interesting 
question has been raised as to the affinity of the 
Albanians with the original inhabitants of Italy. 
We cannot enter on this inquiry, and must 
content ourselves with briefly stating the best 
ascertained facts and probable conclusions as 
to the Albanians of Turkey. 

Previous to the invasion by the Greeks of the 
country now called Greece, it was sparsely occu- 
pied by several races, chiefly nomadic, of which 
far the most important for numbers and civili- 
zation were the Pelasgi. They were largely an 
agricultural people ; were eminently distin- 
guished as architects, almost all the most an- 
cient and remarkable monuments of architect- 
ure in Greece being ascribed to them ; they 
were acquainted with the higher styles of pot- 
tery, with working in various metals, with the 
manufacture of cloth, and with other arts which 
render civilized life so much more attractive 
than the rude habits of earlier times. But 
most important of all, it is the opinion of Dr. 
Hahn, the groat authority on such questions, 
that this people jDossessed the Phoenician alpha- 
bet, which they had enlarged and adapted to 
represent the copious sounds of their own lan- 
guage, and which the Albanians appear to have 
preserved to our own times. Their religion 
seems to have been the worship of the sun and 
moon, the heavens, the sea, the earth, with 
more or less of personification ; while the Pates, 
or the eternal decrees of a Supreme Deity, were 
regarded as controlling all things. They had 
also many semi-religious notions and customs, 
which seem to have been coeval with the 
earliest traces we possess of the Greeks and 
Romans. According to this view, the Alba- 
nians in Continental Greece, in Thessaly, Attica, 
and various parts of the Peloponnesus, and in 
the islands of Hydra, Poros, Spezzia, Salamis, 
Andros, etc., are not colonies from Albania, 
but communities of the original inhabitants, 
retaining to this day their distinct language and 
nationality. But notwithstanding this prog- 
ress among the Pelasgi, the Greek invaders 
had more advanced ideas still in regard to 
social order and personal liberty, and much 
greater aptitude for literature and the sciences, 
and perhaps a clearer apprehension of the per- 
sonality of the Deity, though perverted by an 
exuberant imagination, which everywhere per- 
sonified abstract ideas and deified those per- 
sonifications, and by an idolatry, the degrading 
effects of which even the matchless skill of 
Phidias and Praxiteles could not counteract, 
but rather riveted them on the people. Hence, 
while the Pelasgi communicated to the Greeks 
all their own attainments, they were soon ex- 
celled by the new-comers. The Greeks gained 
universal pre-eminence, and only such of the 
Pela.sgi rose to distinction as adopted the lan- 
guage and name of the Greeks, and were con- 
tent that their Pelasgic origin should be forgot- 
ten, The lyre of the poet also and the pen of 
the historian were in the hands of the Greeks ; 
and, in fact, the yery name and existence of 
these Pelasgi are ignored in Grecian history. 
Literature and civilization advanced, but 
through the medium of the Greek language 
only, while the mass of the Pelasgi, clinging to 


their own language, must have lagged far be- 
hind their neighbors in intelligence, in social 
influence, and in the refinements of civilized 
life. This is no imaginary picture, for we be- 
lieve it can be distinctly proved to have existed 
in ancient Greece ; and it is an exact descrip- 
tion of the present relative position of the 
Greeks and Albanians, both in the kingdom of 
Greece and in Albania. It may perhaps be re- 
joined that, granting all this, things are just as 
they should be, the more gifted race — for such 
the Greeks are in some respects — coming to the 
front. We demur to this, and assert that there 
is cruel injustice in the policy which consigns 
to ignorance and degradation any considerable 
portion of the population of a State. 

But there were counterbalancing circum- 
stances, such as, first, the intense spirit of na- 
tionality among the Pelasgi, which made them 
cling to each other, to their language, and to 
their customs and traditions with invincible 
tenacity ; next, the rapid increase of their num- 
bers, which made them crowd over into Thes- 
saly and Macedonia, and, third, unquestionable 
personal valor and military talent. These con- 
siderations bulk so largely in the estimation of 
Dr. Hahn that, while he* admits that the ex- 
peditions of Agesilaus and of Xenophon sug- 
gested to Alexander the idea of invading Persia, 
he ascribes his brilliant victories to the invinci- 
ble bravery and discipline of the Albanians — or 
Pelasgi, for he identifies the two — who com- 
posed the bulk of his army. The expedition of 
Pyrrhus against the Romans brings the people 
again for a little on the stage of history ; but in 
n.o. 167 they became subject to the Roman re- 
public. 

Thenceforward their history may be briefly 
related. While furnishing brave troops to the 
government, their elans in their own land had 
too little cohesion to maintain anything like 
national unity, and it was only in presence of 
a common enemy that they laid aside their jeal- 
ousies to defend their native soil. Two such 
occasions occurred ; the Bulgarian invasion (a.d. 
517-550), the extent and duration of which are 
indicated by a multitude of names on the map 
of Albania, but which was so effectually though 
slowly repulsed, that scarce any Bulgarians are 
left within the limits of the country. The next 
occasion was the heroic struggle of the jieople 
under Prince George Oastriotes—called by the 
Turks Iskenderbeg (Scanderbeg), or Prince Alex- 
ander, from his supposed resemblance to the 
great Greek warrior. Por twenty-three years he 
successfully resisted the whole force of the Turks 
under Murad II. (a.b. 1443-66) ; and even after 
his death Scutari, under the direction of the 
Yenetians, maintained so gallant a defence that 
Mehemet II., the conqueror of Constantinople, 
had to retire from its walls in a.d. 1478. But 
soon after that city was handed over to the Turks 
by treaty, and most of the country, with the ex- 
ception of the Mirdites, professed allegiance to 
the Sultan. Since then, sunk in the deei3est 
ignorance, harassed and tempted by the govern- 
ment, and longing for military distinction, 
nearly one half of the nation have become Mo- 
hammedans, though their orthodoxy is not ad- 
mitted by their Turkish coreligionists. They 
have thus got admission into the army, of 
which they may justly be called the flower, and 
many individuals have risen to distinction. 
Pre-eminent among these was Mehemet AH, 
the Pasha of Egypt, who succeeded in getting 
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liis family recognized as the bereditarj^ rulers 
of that ancient land, -whose situation assigns to 
it a perpetual importance in the history of the 
■world ; and much about the same time, Ali, 
Pasha of Jannina, by a course of unexampled 
cruelty, unscrupulousness, and dexterity, at- 
tained for some years to almost absolute power, 
and is regarded by some as having paved the 
way for the G-reek w’ar of independence. But 
he bore the Greeks no good-will ; and if he 
helped them, it was by showing the necessity 
for some central authority, if their scattered 
forces were ever to achieve anything important. 

Since the Greeks obtained their indepen- 
dence, they have done much to promote educa- 
tion in Greece, and their zeal has stimulated 
their brethren in the provinces of Turkey, and 
even the Turks and other nationalities, to copy 
their example. But it would be most unjust 
not to acknowledge also the powerful assistance 
that was rendered to them in the cause of edu- 
cation by the English, and especially the Amer- 
ican Missions to the Greeks, which were estab- 
lished at that time. The regular weekly visits, 
too, of the Austrian steam-packets along the 
Albanian coast have greatly promoted commerce 
in every part of the -country. Nor must we 
omit to mention a singular and ancient char- 
acteristic of this people, which steam-naviga- 
tion has also facilitated — we mean the bands of 
men, married and unmarried, who leave their 
homes for Constantinople, Smyrna, Bucaresi, 
Salonica, Alexandria, etc., for periods varying 
from six months to as many years, to earn their 
subsistence and the support of their families 
as masons, gardeners, butchers, grocers, and 
laborers in every capacity. There is thus a 
floating Albanian population in all the cities of 
the Levant, that in Constantinople being esti- 
mated at 20,000. ‘ Most of these emigrants are 
poorly educated, but are esteemed eminently 
brave, faithful, and trustworthy. Some, how- 
ever, are highly educated, and are employed as 
teachers, doctors, dentists, clerks, interpreters, 
etc. The district of Zagorion, east of Jan- 
nina, is famous for sending forth a high class 
of such emigrants. 

3. The Albanian Zanguage. — As the term 
“barbarian*' was applied by the Greeks to 
all who sppke a different language from their 
own, we know that the Pelasgi in Greece itself, 
the Epirotes, and the Illyrians, with many of 
the Macedonians, spoke not Greek, but a differ- 
ent language, which there is every reason to be- 
lieve is the same as the Albanian, now spoken 
by their descendants. Its origin and character 
have been the subject of much discussion, some 
regarding it as belonging to the Indo-Germanic 
class, and others pronouncing it a Turanian 
language. In fact, like the Armenian, it par- 
takes of the characteristics of both these classes ; 
but from its undoubted analogy in its peculiar 
roots to the Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, Celtic, etc., 
it is classed by many scholars not as a derivative 
from any of these, but as a sister of eq^ual an- 
tiquity. A great obstacle to the critical study 
of Albanian is the absence of any literature ex- 
cept of comparatively recent origin. Hence not 
a little care is needed to distinguish the original 
terms and forms of the language from the many 
words adopted later from the Greek, Latin, 
Slavic, Turkish, and other lan^ages. The sub- 
ject has ei^aged much attention, and we may 
notice as pre-eminent in this department Dr. 


Hahn, who compiled an Albanian dictionary 
and grammar, with many characteristic speci- 
mens of the language, and Demetrio Camarda, 
who studied the language chiefly among the Al- 
banian colonies of Calabria and Sicily, and has 
written largely on its structure and affinities. 
To x^romote these studies care is now taken to 
commit to writing such historical ballads as 
have been handed down to the present time, as 
well as other poems which have been x>reserved 
in various forms of writing. The publications 
also of the British and Eoreign Bible Society 
and a few also by the Eeligious Tract Society, 
of London, have greatly aided these studies. 
Several grammars also have been published, 
among which we may mention that for the use 
of Greeks by Con. Christophorides, a native of 
Elbassan. There can be no doubt that the 
adoption of one alphabet for the whole nation 
is urgently called for ; and as such an alphabet, 
substantially the Eoman, has been introduced 
by a representative committee, we trust it may 
soon come into general use. It is not indeed 
invulnerable to criticism ; but if once general- 
ly adopted and introduced into the national 
schools, practice will suggest amendments. 

4. The Present Position of the Albanians^ and 
what it seems desirable should be done for them. 
— ^Tinder this division we happily escape from 
speculation and dubious historic^ intimations 
into the light of every-day facts. Here, then, 
is a nation occupying a considerable portion of 
Greece and its islands, stretching from the 
frontiers of Greece to those of Montenegro, and 
penetrating into Macedonia, which speaks a 
language entirely different from Greek, or the 
Slavic dialects of Bulgaria and Servia. Un- 
happily, that language can hardly be said even 
yet to be a written language ; for though cer- 
tain portions of the Holy Scriptures and some 
elementary educational works have been pub- 
lished and largely circulated in that language, 
it would be premature to say that Albanian lit- 
erature is in general use, or that the people em- 
ploy the Albanian language as the medium of 
correspondence, the want of one accepted 
alphabet having been hitherto perhaps the 
chief obstacle. This fact alone speaks volumes ; 
for though in a nation without vernacular lit- 
erature a certain proportion, favored by wealth 
or by local circumstances, may acquire a 
limited amount of education through a foreign 
language, the mass of the people must remain 
in barbarism. And so it is in Albania. In 
Southern and part of Central Albania, where 
the people belong to the Greek Church, and 
where the worship in the churches is conducted 
in ancient Greek, the schools give a scanty edu- 
cation in Greek, which the children with diffi- 
culty acquire, as their mothers are wholly illit- 
erate, and Albanian is the sole language of their 
homes. The chief exception to this is that 
Jannina seems to have been from the first a 
Greek colony, and possesses a justly celebrated 
gymnasium, which has promoted Greek educa- 
tion to a considerable extent in Southern Al- 
bania, but is still very far from reaching the 
mass of the population. Something similar 
may be said, but in a far less degree, of Berat, 
Goritza, Elbassan, and Argyrocastro. with Mon- 
astir in Macedonia, which has a considerable 
Albanian population; while Scutari in the 
north and fbrisrend in the northeast, both 
strongholds of the Eoman Catholic Church, 
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there are Albanip.d writing, the former in Italian 
opposite coast the latter in the Servian lan- 
Sicily, while tVithout providing in either case 
siclerable ppv''ord of God or any literatni’e what- 
that the AlAtisfy the intellectual and spiritual 
to it, war the people. As to the Mohammedan 
questioxion, the government has generally pro- 
Alba^V schools in which Tui’kish reading and 
We dng are taught, and in some instances 
corabio and Persic. But the people evince an 
finveterate preference for their own vernacular, 
and there is no likelihood that Turkish will 
ever take its place. In short, the national lan- 
guage has been ignored and suppressed as a 
mere jargon, unworthy of notice and incapable 
of cultivation, while every effort has been used 
by the Greeks to Hellenize the people through 
Church and school. It w’ould be unjust to deny 
that a certain amount of benefit has been con- 
ferred on the Albanians through these efforts; 
we even thankfully admit that the only educa- 
tion which the people have as yet acquired in 
the south has been through the Greek language. 
But what opinion can be entertained of a 
Church that has made no effort for many cen- 
turies to communicate to the Albanians, in their 
own language, the precious treasure of God’s 
Word, or even the mere arts of reading and 
writing ? To the mass of the Albanians the 
services of the Greek Church are a mere panto- 
mime in a foreign tongue, with no preaching, 
and with little indeed to minister to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual cravings of the immortal 
spirit. On the other hand, the Turks, while 
they jibed the people as the Kitabsiz Amaout — 
the bookless Albanians — fomented jealousies 
between the tribes, and foolishly sought to 
keep them divided and in ignorance, while 
amusing them with promises of a national lit- 
erature, •which there is no evidence that they 
ever meant to fulfil. What, then, has been the 
result of this singular state of matters? The 
answer is a very sad one. Albania is the least 
civilized of all the provinces of Turkey. Ex- 
cept at rare and short intervals, under honest 
and energetic Pashas, brigandage, with its cruel 
murders "and atrocities, may almost be said to 
be a constant feature of the country ; so much 
so, that the districts of Dibra, Jakova, Ipek, 
have long been inaccessible to outsiders, while 
the Mirdites, southeast of Scutari, retain even 
now a barbarous semi-independence, to guard 
which all strangers are jealously excluded. 
That the people possess valor, military genius, 
and high administrative ability might easily be 
proved ; but under the conditions we have de- 
scribed, national progress has been impossible. 
The same causes which led to their political 
disappearance in ancient Greece have kept 
them till now in semi-barbarism, while their 
neighbors all around have been advancing in 
civilization and national influence. 

The first well-directed effort, as we believe, 
to remedy these evils was the publication by 
the Corfu Auxiliary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in 1820, of the New Testament 
in Tosk Albanian, in Greek letters, accom- 
panied by a modern Greek translation. The 
impression consisted of 2,000 copies, and was 
distributed chiefly, if not entirely by gift. In 
18-58 a second edition, also of 2,000 copies, was 
published at Athena. Vigorous efforts were 
made to put this edition into the bands of the 
people by sale^ and although many of the clergy 
and of the people regarded it as almost impious 


•to express the sacred truths of the Gospel in 
the language of common life, these efforts 'were 
so successtul that a new edition was sanctioned 
by the Society, in an improved stjde of oi*thog- 
raphj', and published m 1879. This new and 
revised edition of the New Testament consisted 
also of 2,000 copies, but along with it were pub- 
lished 1,000 Gospels and Acts in one volume 
and 1,000 of each of the 4 Gospels and of 
the Acts for separate circulation, all of these 
being accompanied by the Society’s translation 
into modern Greek. The Psalms "were also 
published in Tosk in 1868 ; the Gospels and 
Acts in Gheg in 1866 ; the Gheg Psalms in 

1868, and the entire Gheg New Testament in 

1869. But as the two latter editions were de- 
stroyed by fire as soon as their circulation had 
begun, the Society generously sanctioned at once 
a new edition of the Gheg Testament and Psalms, 
which was published in 1872. These editions 
were followed by the publication in Tosk of the 
Books of Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, Prov- 
erbs, and Isaiah. All the Tosk editions were 
published in Greek letters, supplemented by 
Roman letters and signs, while the Gheg edi- 
tions were printed in the Roman alphabet, pro- 
posed for the Albanian language by Lepsius. 
The Tosk New Testament only and its parts 
are accompanied by a translation. The com- 
mittee were ■\^'ell aware that it was most desira- 
ble to have but one alphabet for the whole na- 
tion. But the selection of such an alphabet 
they left to the Albanians themselves, and, in 
the mean time, used the alphabets known to the 
people for whom the books were designed. The 
Society’s efforts met and still meet with much 
opposition from the Greek clergy, and especial- 
ly the bishops, who regard the circulation of 
the Word of God in Albanian as contrary to all 
Church order and almost impious, while others, 
both clergy and laity, despise it as impractica- 
ble and ridiculous. The reflecting part of the 
community, however, have begun to regard the 
scheme as the only one that gives any hope of 
uniting all sections of the nation ; and, as we 
have suid, an inliaential committee was formed 
which adopted one alphabet for the whole na- 
tion, prepared various school-books, and opened 
an Albanian school in the city of Goritza (or 
Gortoha) in 1887. 

Meanwhile, a young Albanian preacher, who 
had been educated at Samakov by the American 
Board’s Mission for labor among the Bulga- 
rians, was led to devote himself to the evan- 
gelization of his countrymen, and for that end 
entered the service of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In the prosecution of his duty 
he was carried off by brigands in 1884, and dur- 
ing a six months’ cruel captivity learned from 
experience the miseries under which his nation 
groaned. He was ransomed at a high sum, and 
resumed his labors wdth energy and success. 
During a visit he made to Goritza, in 1887, the 
preaching of the Gospel in Albanian, and the 
singing by the pupils of the school of some hymns 
which he hid translated, made a deep impres- 
sion on the axidience, among whom were many 
Mohammedans, and he was cordially invited to 
return. The supporters of the school also re- 
quested the Bible Society to publish certain 
portions of Scripture in the new alphabet, and 
engaged that the books should be read by both 
boys and girls, Mohammedans and Christians, 
of all denominations. Their request was 
granted, and the portions — Genesis and the 
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Gospel by ^lattlieTT— are now (October, 18S9> 
in circulation. 

Difficulties may arise from the government, 
from the Greek or Eomish Churches, or from 
the x^eople themselves, but we regard the mul- 
tiplication of schools in which the teaching of 
Albanian shall have its rightful degree of atten- 
tion, the circulation of the Bible, and, above till, 
the preaching of the gosi^el in Albanian in 
every corner of the land, together with the prep 
aration of a cheap but vhoiesome . Albanjan 
liteiMiure, as the best means of elevating the 
nation. But we would by no mcanis be under- 
stood as desiring to exclude the study of Greek, 
Turkish, and English, which we regard as 
essential to national progress. merely in- 
sist that the vernacular language be made the 
basis of instruction, and especially that the 
people should everywhere have the gospel read 
and preached in their own tongue. Efforts are 
being made to prepare Albanians, male and 
female, for work among their own people, but 
little can be done without the aid of some in- 
flueutial body. We rejoice to learn that the 
American Board, that has done so much for 
Turkey, may at last come to the rescue, and 
enter on this field, in which modern barbarism 
and ancient civilization so strangely meet. 

Albanian Versions. — (See previous ar- 
ticle.) 

(Specimen verses. John 3 : 16.) 

Gheg, 

Seps§ Perendia kaUi e delti boteno> Sa 
Birin’ e vet, vetfmd’gmine, per mos me uvdiere 
^ee-kus t’i besoye, por te Icete yete to pa- 
sbsome. 

Tosh. 

Se Hepvria icdfce i Sid-t ^roT^e, 
ic€ Ba T6 ^ipp irly rl ke rJtXt 

So ke tI drecroye vrk at xovfnrdae^ 

TTo re kiT€ ySrgP i aocrovps. 

Albany, a city in Moosonee, British Colum- 
bia, since 1855 a station of the 0. M, S.; 1 mis- 
sionary and wife. 

Albrecht, Christian^ missionary of L. 
M. S. to South Africa, 1804-15. Of German 
birth, Mr. Albrecht was among the first com- 
pany of missionaries who crossed the Orange 
Stiver to begin the work of Christianizing the 
Great Namaqualand. They left Cape Town 
May, 1805. Their journey was through a wild 
and dreary country, long and full of hardship, 
before they reached the river. Here they de- 
cided to rest, while Mr, Albrecht was sent for- 
ward to explore the country and find a suitable 
place for the mission. On account of long con- 
tinued droughts and scarcity of water, he 
selected a spot near two fountains, which were 
named “Silent Hope” and “ Happy Deliver- 
ance.** He returned and conducted the mis- 
sionaries thither. The difficulties under which 
they labored were many ; lack of water com- 
pelled them to wander from place to place 
with the people, who were constantly moving 
to find pasturage for their cattle, and from time 
to time the stations had to be abandoned. ^ 

After varied experiences it was deemed best 
to remove the mission, for greater safety, to 
Warm Bath. Mr. Albrecht iSoon found it neces- 
sary to aocomp^y his brother, Abraham Al- 


brecht, who was failing in health, to the colony. 
On reaching Honing Berg his brother died. 
Christian Albrecht went on to the colony, 
where he was ordained, August 2d, 1810. On. 
this, his third visit, he married Sophia Eliza- 
beth Burgman, an accomplished EugiisU lady, 
uho returned with him to his field of kibor. 
Africaner, a warlike chief who had welcomed 
the missionaries on their amval in the coim- 
m*, followed them to Warm Bath ; but in con- 
sequence of some imprudence among the x>eo- 
ple at the mission, Africaner became enraged, 
and after a month of tenor the mission was 
abandoned. Africaner totalh’ destroyed the 
mission. In IS 11 Mr. Albrecht and his wife 
set out to re-establish the mission at Warm 
Bath, but before the tedious and distressing 
journey was ended, Mrs Albrecht died. The 
mission was resumed at Pal a, south of the 
river, but after a short time Mr. Albrecht died. 
In his death the mission lost one of its most 
zealous and self-denying men. 

Alenso/ a city on the right shore of the 
Niger, "West Africa, above the delta ; an out- 
station of the 0. M. S., founded in 1878. 

Aleppo, a city of Northern Sjwia, capital of 
a Turkish vilayet of the same name on the 
borders of the Syro-Arabian Desert, CO miles 
east of Antioch and 70 miles from the Medi* 
terranean. Population, 100,000. Christians, 
16,000 ; Jews, 4,000 ; Greeks, Armenians, 
Ai^ibs, Turks. The city is encompassed by 
low, barren hills and irregular mounds, inter- 
sected by fertile valleys. The chalk rocks in 
the vicinity are concealed by the celebrated 
pistachio trees, and gardens of exquisite fruits 
and flowers. Aleppo is a city of thoroughly 
Oriental type, with extensive bazaars, numer- 
ous mosques, and a people remarkable for their 
elegant bearing. The streets are unusually 
good for the East ; and the stone houses, 
with their balconies for an evening prome- 
nade, are very well built and substantial. The 
city, being the only safe route between 
Syria and Eastern Asia, is the great centre 
of the Damascus and Bagdad caravans. The 
inhabitants are noted for their shrewd- 
ness in trade, and it has been very dif- 
ficult to carry on mission work with success 
among them. Several times it has been oc- 
cupied by the Central Turkey Mission of the 
A. B. 0. E. M., and recently (1890) a medical mis- 
sionary connected with the station at Aintab 
has taken up his residence there. 

Alert Hay, a city of the Kwagutl tribe on 
the northern coast of Vancouver Island, and a 
station of the G. M. S. ; with 1 missionary and 
wife, and a native teacher. 

Aleutian, the language spoken by the in- 
habitants of the Aleutian Islands, belongs to- 
those languages which are styled the languages 
of the Extreme Orient. Into this language the 
Gospel of Matthew was translated by the Metro- 
politan Innocent, and printed at Moscow in 
1840, with the Russian in parallel columns. 
The Aleutians belong to the Greek Church. 

Alexander. William Patterson, b. in 

Paris, Ky.jU. S. A., July 25th, 1805; studied Latin 
and Greek at Bourbon Academy ; taught school 
to obtain the means to go to college ; entered 
Centre College, Ky., 1826 ; graduated at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, 1830 ; ordained by 
Presbytery of Oinoinnati, October 12th, 1831 ; 
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embarked November 26th, 1831, as a missionary 
of the American Board for the Hawaiian Islands, 
reaching Honolulu, May 18th, 1832. Soon after 
his arrival he was appointed one of a deputa- 
tion from the Hawaiian Islands to the English 
Mission at the Society Islands, and also to visit 
the Marquesas Islands to ascertain if it would 
be expedient to establish a mission there. A 
favorable report having been made, it was de- 
cided at a meeting of the mission in April, 1833, 
to undertake a mission at the Marquesas 
Islands, and Messrs. Alexander, Armstrong, and 
Parker were appointed to commence the new 
mission. They reached Nuuhiva, the largest 
island, November 10th. After spending eight 
months among the cannibals, they left the Mar- 
-quesas Islands to the L. M. S., whose mission- 
aries were then on their way thither, and re- 
turned to Honolulu, arriving May 12th, 1834. 
The Prudential Committee approved their de- 
oisiou, and commended the courage, enterprise, 
and self-denying zeal with which they had 
prosecuted their mission for eight months amid 
the most appalling dangers and privations. 
Mr. Alexander’s first station in the Hawaiian 
Islands was at Waioli, 'on the island of Kauai, 
where he remained from 1834-43. A sub- 
stantial church was built in 1835, and the con- 
gregation on Sunday numbered from 800 to 
1,000. The great revival occurred 1836-38, 
when the natives came incessantly from early 
in the morning till late at night to converse on 
religion. In 1837 Mr. Alexander translated 
Legendre’s Geometry, and prepared a text-book 
on surveying and navigation for the Lahaina- 
luna Seminary. His efforts, in conjunction 
with Dr. Armstrong, to establish a boarding- 
school for the missionaries’ children, resulted 
in the founding of the Ponahue School (char- 
tered in 1853 as Oahu College). Failure of 
health requiring a change to a drier climate, 
Mr. Alexander left the Waioli parish, where he 
had labored for nine years, and took charge of 
the seminary at Lahainaluna, on Maui, in 1843. 
This was a high-school established for the spe- 
cial purpose of educating teachers. It was 
opened in 1831 with 25 pupils, and in 1837 had 
107. Mr. Alexander’s health having suffered 
from his sedentary employment, he was granted, 
in 1849, a year of respite from school-teaching. 
This year he spent in surveying land for the 
Hawaiian Government on East Maui. Here, 
at an elevation of 2,500 feet above the sea, he 
lived in a tent, and was occupied in entering 
trails through the forest to divide the country 
into sections for sale to the natives. During 
this period the Hawaiian Government was 
ohanged from an absolute to a constitutional 
monarchy, and the poor serfs were granted 
their homesteads in fee simple: In this move- 
ment Mr. Alexander was greatly interested, and 
.gave its leaders his earnest co-operation. Be- 
sides his labors in the Lahainaluna Seminary, 
he prepared books for the Hawaiians. He pub- 
lished a Pastor’s Manual^ common school and 
Sunday-school books, two standard books on The 
Eokleno^s of GhrisUanity, and A System of Theol- 
ogy. Having, in 1855, by the advice of physi- 
cians, resigned hispost at Lahainaluna, where he 
had labored thirteen years, he became pastor of 
the church at Wailuku, continuing there the re- 
maining twenty -seven years of his life. In 1858 
he was sent by the mission to the United States to 
secure an endowment and a president for Oahu 
Oollege, returniug in December, 1859; In 1863, 


by appointment of the mission, he commenced 
a theological school, which, in addition to pas- 
toral labor, he taught 5 days a week for 11 years, 
“ instructing in all 67 pupils, more than half of 
whom entered the ministry, and did good work in 
the native churches and in Micronesia. ” In 1869 
he resigned the pastorate of the Wailuku church, 
in order to give more attention to the theo- 
logical school, continuing to preach once on the 
Sabbath, assist in the pastoral care of the 
churches, and to take an active part in the ses- 
sions of the Presbytery and of the Evangelical 
Association. In 1871 he -was sent as a delegate 
to the Marquesas Islands, where he had labored 
for a few months forty years before, and the fol- 
lowing year as a delegate to Micronesia. In 1873 
his long-cherished desire for a reunion of his 
family was fulfilled in the gathering of parents, 
children, and grandchildren at the old Wailuku 
mansion, 29 in number. In 1874, on account of 
failing health, he relinquished the theological 
school, and it was removed to Honolulu. On 
October 25th, 1881, his golden wedding was cele- 
brated at Glenside, Haiku, Maui, the home of his 
son, Rev. James M. Alexander. It was a memora- 
ble occasion. Of the 44 living children, children- 
in-law, and grandchildren, 30 were present. 
The only death in the circle in fifty years was 
that of one grandchild. In April, 1884, accom- 
panied by his wife, he visited his son Samuel 
in Oakland, Cal. In a few weeks he was taken 
suddenly ill. A slight mishap in a surgical 
operation resulted in his death after two weeks 
of intense suffering. This he bore with singular 
courage. His last hours were peace. The Rev. 
S. E. Bishop thus speaks of him : * ‘ He was 
especially great in counsel and executive effi- 
ciency. As an. instructor he probably had no 
equal among his brethren. He was a very 
decided man, saw his way clearly and acted 
promptly and vigorously. The secret of the 
wide personal popularity of so positive a na- 
ture lay in the strong, tender, and generous 
sympathy of his spirit, which made him inde- 
scribably winning.” Mr. E. Bailey, of Wai- 
luku, says : “ As a missionary, he was indefati- 
gable, and never seemed to know when he had 
done enough. No call for help was unheeded, 
when it was in his power to help. In cheering 
the affiioted, in bearing with human frailty, in 
smoothing the pathway of those in trouble, he 
was exemplary.” 

General S. O. Armstrong, of Hampton Insti- 
tute, pays this tribute : ” He was the soul of 
hospitality and of all kindness. How many 
exhausted, wave- tossed fathers and mothers and 
children have been welcomed by him as they 
landed from the ” Maria,” or “Hoikaika,” or 

Kamehameha,” or lesser coasting craft on 
the beach at Lahaina and ascended to Lahaina- 
luna, and were cheered by his unfailing humor. 
I deeply, tenderly revere his memory. I recall 
his noble form, embodying the Christian and 
the heroic types— I can almost say, ‘ The no- 
blest Roman of them all,* for did he not tower 
above all the fathers with his benignant smile 
and never-failing fiow of wit and wisdom ? He 
sowed seed, the fruition of which spread silent- 
ly over the islands, the value of which cannot 
be estimated.” 

Alexandretta (Isoanderoou), a town on 
the northern coast of Syria, the seaport for 
Northern Syria and Mesopotamia. The port of 
landing for missionaries in the Central Turkey 
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and part of tlie Eastern Turkey missions of tlie 
A. B. 0. P. M. It is low, marshy, and un- 
healthy, and most of those who do business 
there reside in the city of Beylan, on the 
mountains, about 12 miles distant" 

Alexandria, a city of Egypt, on the shore 
of the Mediterranean. Founded by Alexander 
the Great, 332 b.c. During the Eoman Em- 
pire it was the capital of the country and a 
large and important city. During the Middle 
Ages it declined greatly in importance, and at 
the time of the Mameluke rule (1300-1800 A.n.) 
the inhabitants w'ere reduced to about 5,000. 
Under the Turkish rule, however, and espe- 
cially during the reigns of Mohammed Ali (1811) 
Alexandria grew rapidly, and now the popula- 
tion numbers about 270,000. Of these 200,000 
a.re natives^chiefly Mohammedans), speaking the 
Arabic language. The remainder are from 
-every country in Europe and almost of the 
world, so that it is even more of a Babel than 
is Constantinople. The presence of a large 
number of Europeans resident there through- 
out the year has had a great influence in mak- 
ing the city one of the most attractive in ap- 
pearance on the Mediterranean, with broad 
streets, fine buildings and pleasant drives. 
Being on the sea, the heat is nob as intense as 
at Cairo, and there have grown up a number 
of suburbs, among which Bamleh is one of the 
most popular. 

The general character of the people is very 
low, the natives having acquired most of the 
vices of the Europeans. Some of these foreign 
residents, however, are men who take an inter- 
est in the public welfare, and are liberal in sus- 
taining hospitals and other benevolent and 
philanthropic undertakings. 

The Mohammedans have acquired a very bit- 
ter feeling toward the Christians and the Jews, 
and are ever ready to join in any demonstration 
or insurrection against them, if they have any 
reason to suppose such a movement agreeable 
to the rulers of the city. Given a chief of 
police like the one in office in 1882, and an- 
other scene like that of June 11th of that year, 
with all its barbaric horrors and cruelty, would 
be enacted, for the elements suitable for such 
an act are ever ready. 

Next to the Mohammedans the Syrian Cath- 
olics and Muscovites are quite strong. The 
Greek Church is wealthy and influential, but 
■the Coptic community is small and feeble. 

Mission work is carried on chiefly by the 
Missions of the United Presbyterian Church of 
the United States, who maintain two schools, one 
for boys and a very flourishing and efficient one 
ior girls. There arc a>l 30 preaching services in 
Arabic, and a church with sixty-one members. 
There are also two schools and Sabbath services 
maintained by the Scotch Free Church, one 
by the Church of England, and a small German 
•church, but these are for foreign residents. 

Alflmor, one of the Malaysian languages, 
e.nd is used in the isle of Celebes. In the year 
1852 the Netherlands Bible Society published 
the Gospel of Matthew in that language, the 
translation having been made by Bev, J. Hot- 
mann. 

Algricrs^ a seaport of the French colony of 
Algeria, North Africa. Population, 160,000— 
French, 16,000, and Jews, 6,0(X>, who own ^oiost 
of the land in the cify, and najare 
The town is bxdlt in fotem df ''sin 


theatre, on an elevation of 500 feet, and, seen 
from a distance, presents a very imposing ap- 
pearance, heightened by the dazzling whiteness 
of its houses, which rise in terraces on the side 
of the hill. But nearer by it will be seen that 
the city is very dirty, and the streets narrovr 
and tortuous. It is surrounded by a wall 30 
feet high and 12 feet thick, with towers and 
batteries, and has a lighthouse, arsenal, dock- 
yard, many mosques, banks, theatres, foun- 
tains, baths, factories, hotels, synagogues, a 
handsome cathedral and three other Catholic 
churches, a Protestant chapel, six colleges, an 
episcoiDal seminary, government house, ex- 
change, bishop’s palace, and public library. In 
the lower part of the city arcades have been 
built, and the streets widened and given French 
names, and the whole place is fast assuming a 
French aspect. 

Mission station of the London Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Jews. 

Ali-f llatiees, a sect of religionists existing 
among the Mohammedans of Persia and Tur- 
key. They are known under different names, 
as Dawoodees, Abdoolbegees. There is great 
resemblance between their religious beliefs and 
those of the Nusairiyeh of Syria, if indeed they 
are not one and the same sect. They hold their 
real opinions in secret, while professing before 
Mohammedans to be strict Moslems, and in 
their presence conforming to all the rites of 
Islam. But to Christians they declare their 
hatred of the Mohammedan prophet and law, 
and do not hesitate to violate the Moslem 
ritual. Nevertheless, eveu to Christians they 
will not reveal their secret doctrines or prac- 
tices with any particularity. They have no 
books. The Dawoodeo division profess to have 
great respect for the Psalms of David. Appar- 
ently this strange religion is but a heathenish 
conglomeration of Pagan, Moslem, Jewish, and 
Christian superstitions. Its adherents number 
many hundred thousands in Persia. It is under- 
stood that many of them are becoming Babees. 
Considerable attempts have been made to lead 
them to Christianity, but with little success. 
Their gross superstitions and ignorance, with 
their great fear of the Mohammedans, hold 
them fast in their present deplorable con- 
dition. 

Allg’arli 9 a city in Aligarh district, North- 
western Provinces, India, 84 miles southeast of 
Delhi. Climate variable, subject to extremes of 
temperature. Population, 1881, of city and sub- 
urbs, 61,730 — Hindus, Moslems, Jains, Chris- 
tians. Language, Urdu, Hindi. Mission station 
of O. M, S. (1863) ; 1 missionary and ^wife, 16 
native helpers, 3 out-stations, 3 churches, 26 
members, 6 schools. 

Alipu!]^ a city in the district east of Cal- 
cutta, in Bengal, East India. An out-siation 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

Allwal, NTortli, a city in British KafPraria, 
South Africa. A mission station of the Prim- 
itive Methodist Society, with 1 mission^y and 
wife, 1 native ordained pastor and wife, 201 
church-members. 

Allafiabad^ capital of the presld^cy of 
the Northwestern Provinces, British India, 
sithat^ at the confluence of the Ganges, Jumn^ 
and Saraswati. ^yers^ and is stronghold of 
'wMq^ ' i^'|';'o6iirturfe® 

’’ oei^BSfully id 
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ism. ^ But it is also a strongliolcl for Christian 
missions. Population, 150,378, steadily increas- 
ing. !]Mission station of American Presbyte- 
rian Church Xorth, founded in 1S36, with a 
printing establishment, a theological seminary 
since 1872, and seveial able native preachers. 
Mission station of the 0. M. S., with a theo- 
logical school, Methodist Episcopal Church 
North, 12 native workers, 15 church- members, 
o schools, 84 scholars. The Church of England 
Zenana Mission is also \eiy active. Population 
near 150,000. 

Allen, David Oliver, b. in Barre, Mass., 
September 14th, 1799 ; fitted for college at the 
academies in New Ipswich, N. H., and New 
Salem, Mass ; studied at Williams College, 
1819-21; graduated at Amherst College, 1825 ; 
was preceptor of Lawrence Academy, G-roton, 
1823-24 ; graduated at Andover Theological 
Seminary, 1827 ; ordained and sailed as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board for India, June 
6th, 1827. In 1831 he, with Mr. Bead, visited 
important places in the Deccan to ascertain the 
most eligible place for a new station, and 
selected the city of Ahmadnagar, 175 miles 
from Bombay. In 1833 Air. Allen left Bombaj^- 
for the United States, arriving in May, and 
returned two months afterward, embarking 
with a company that left, July lat, to re enforce 
the Ceylon Mission. Before jiroceeding to his 
station he visited the mission in Jaffna, Cey- 
lon, reaching Bombay, January, 1834. He 
spent most of 1835 and 1836 in itinerating as a 
Bible and tract distributer, and in oral preach- 
ing of the Gospel. In 1847 an edition of the 
whole Bible in Macfithi, translated by the mem- 
bers of the two missions, was revised by Mr. 
Allen, who was the editorial superintendent of 
the American Mission Press, and a member of 
the Committee of the Bombay Bible Society. 
He was connected with the press for many j^ears, 
but in 1853 was compelled, through failure of 
health, to leave the mission and return home. 
There being no prospect of his being able to 
resume his work, his connection with the Board 
was dissolved. He received the degree of D.D. 
from Amherst College in 1854. Dr. Allen was 
a faithful worker and wise counsellor. His 
services, especially in connection with the press 
and the translation of the Scriptures, were of 
great value to the missionary cause. Dr. Allen 
published a valuable work on india, Anclei^t and 
Modem, and was the author of several articles 
in periodicals. He resided at Lowell, Mass., 
from 1860 until his death, from congestion of 
the lungs, July 17th, 1863. 

Alleppi, a seaport on the flat Travancore 
coast, at the foot of the Western Ghats, in the 
Travancore native State, South India. Popula- 
tion, 30,000. In 1816 the 0. M. S. founded a 
station there, principally for the purpose of re- 
deeming the Syrian congregation, which had 
been settled there since ancient times, but had 
utterly degenerated. In the beginning the un- 
dertaking seemed destined to succeed. The 
Syrians even allowed the missionaries to preach 
in their churches, and their connection with the 
Boman Catholic Church became looser. But in 
1836 a new bishop suddenly broke off all rela- 
tions with the mission, and when it became 
evident that all further co-operation with the 
old church was an impossibility, the mission- 
aries addressed themselves to the heathen. 
This movement proved a great success, and 


when the mission, in 1879, numbered about 
20, QUO Christians (1,308 catechumens and 18,539 
bajDtized, among w'hom were 5,582 communi- 
cants;, its leader, Speechly, was consecrated 
bishop ; 1 missionary (in charge also of Tiru- 
W’ella), 3 churches, 240 communicants. 

Alinora, capital of the Kumaun district, 
Northwestern Provinces, India, situated among 
the Himalayas, 5,337 feet above the sea, on the 
frontier of Tibet. Climate temperate, making 
it a resort for invalids during the hot and rain^- 
seasons. Population of the district, 493,599 — 
Hindus, Moslems, Europeans. Language, Hin- 
di (Kumauni dialect) Beligion, mixed. Mission 
station L. M. S. (1850), 3 missionaries, 1 mis- 
sionary’s wife, 2 single ladies, 14 native helpers, 
3 out-stations, 2 churches, 92 members, 13 
schools, 1,051 Bcholars. Contributions, |90.69. 
This society also supports an asylum for lepers. 

Alivar (see Ulwar), a station of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, in Bajputana, 
India. 

Alway, a town of Travancore, South India, 
is the station of several itinerant preachers of 
the C. M. S. 

Amaliei, a town on the southern coast of 
Ceram, one of the Moluccas, is the seat of a 
preacher’s assistant, appointed by the Dutch 
Government. The 5,129 Christians are divided 
into 11 congregations. (See Moluccas.) 

Amalapuram, a city in the delta of the 
Godavari, Madras Presidency, South India. A 
station of the 0. M. S. (since 1876) among the 
Telugus ; 3 native agents, 

Amalienstein^ a town of Cape Colony, 
South Africa. Mission station of the Berlin 
Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society (1853) t 
551 Hottentot converts, 3 missionaries, 13 native 
helpers. The* mission premises were original- 
ly purchased by a German lady enthusiastically 
interested in missions, and presented to the 
mission. After the transfer of Zoar from the 
South African to the Berlin Society in 1867, the 
number of baptized in the 2 stations rose to 
1,227. The name Amalienstein is from that of 
the donor of the site of this mother-institution 
of that field, 

Amanzlmtote^ or Adams, a city of Natal, 
South Africa, 22 miles southwest of the seapoife 
Durban. Climate healthy and charming ; sum- 
mers not excessively hot ; winters mild and de- 
lightful. Population, 478,000, chiefly natives 
of Zulu origin, with some natives of India and 
Europeans. Language, Zulu, English, Dutch, 
Hindi, and Tamil. Beligion, various heathen 
superstitions, Hindu and Moslem, Protestant 
and Boman Catholic. Social condition, heath- 
enish and degraded. Made up of all classes of 
people from many different nations and races, 
their society embraces the best and the worst 
to be found anywhere. Mission station of the 
A. B. 0. F. M ; 2 missionaries and wives, 1 sin- 
gle lady, 23 native helpers, 16 out-stations, 2 
churches, 120 members, 2 schools. 

Amraoti, capital of East Berar, Central 
Provinces, British India. Population, 25,000, 
and, since 1871, a mission station of the Firee 
Church of Scotland, with 20 communicants. 

Amasla^ a city of Asia Minor, on the Teshil- 
Irmak Biver, 60 miles south- southwest of Sam- 
soon on the Black Sea, and about 50 miles east 
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of Marsovao. Population, 25,000. It is situ- 
ated in a deep valley enclosed by steep rocks, 
in which are some interesting tombs of Arme- 
nian kings. An important trade centre, and an 
out-station of the A. B. C. F. M., svorked from 
Marsovan. 

Amaswaizl, a tribe of the Magwainba, in 
North Transvaal. The Wesleyans bygan a mis- 
sion here in 184G, but were obliged to fl.y, in 
1847, to Natal. They took with them the at- 
tached chief, Swazi After vain attempt.! by 
the Berlin Society and the Hermannsbnrg So- 
ciety, the Wesleyans have at last succeeded in 
gaining a foothold. It is hoped that before long 
the country will become a part of the Trans- 
vaal. 

Ambala, a city of Panjab, India. Popula- 
lation near 70,000. A mission station of the 
United Presbyterian Church and Presbyterian 
Church North of America. (See Umbala ) 

Ambatoliaranana, a town of Madagas- 
car, near the capital, Antananarivro. Has a col- 
lege founded in 1881 by the S. P. G. 

Ambatonakaiiga, Ambolitmaiiir^, 
and Ambolilpotsi are three important branch 
stations of the L. M. S. Chief station, Antan- 
anarivo, the capital of Madagascar. The first 
was founded in 1831, the second in 1862, and 
the third in 1863. 

Ambohibeloma, a town in the province 
of Tmerina. Central Madagascar, west of Antan- 
anarivo. Mission station of the L. M. S. ; 1 mis- 
sionary. 

Ambolitmandroso^ a town occupying a 
central position for the provinces of Baru and 
Tanala, Madagascar. The neighboring districts 
are thickly populated, the native population be- 
ing Betsileo. The uneducated people are ex- 
tremely dull, superstitions, cowardly, suspi- 
cious, and incorrigibly lazy. Mission station 
of the L. M. S.; 2 missionaries, 84 schools, 
2,981 scholars, 48 out -stations. 

Amboina, one of the Molucca Islands, East 
Indies. Population, 33,000, of whom 22,000 are 
Christians. There are 2 preachers, appointed 
by the Dutch Government, with 2 assistant 
preachers : 1 for the southern part of the 
island, with 4,942 souls, in 13 congregations, 
and 1 for th6 northern part and Burn, with 
3,275 souls, in 8 congregations. The Preachers’ 
Seminary, founded in 1835 by Roskott, but now 
a State institute, is here. 

Ambo§itra, a city of South Central Mada- 
gascar, south of Antananarivo. Mission station 
of the D. M. S ; 1 missionary and wife, 42 out- 
stations, 43 schools, 11,472 scholars. 

Ambrlm, an island belonging to the middle 
group of the New Hebrides, Melanesia, contain- 
ing an active volcano 1,067 feet high. The na- 
tives of the island are entirely uncivilized, and 
. wear no clothes. A mission station of the 
L. M. S. 

American and Fareign Cbrisilan 
IJnlOU. — Secretary. Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, 
D.D., 491 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

The Society was formed in the city of New 
Tor^ in the yeay 1^9, for the uniting of all 
Christian denominainons ih the work of the 
world’s evan^^i^fctipn, llts early l^ors were 


among the so-called alien populations of onr 
own country, e.specially in the large cities. It 
also w’rought vigorously in foreign lands, with 
main reference to giving God’s Word and the 
preaching of the Gospel to those who were in 
the bondage of Roman Catholicism. Italy, 
Bohemia, Austria. France, Spain, the countries 
of South America, the West Indies and Mexico 
were included in its wide field. In the line of 
its presidents, directors, secretaries and evan- 
gelists are found some of the most honored 
names of the American churches. Its holy 
work was signally owned and blessed of God. 

As, however, the several denominations be- 
came more numerous and strong, there arose 
the not unnatural tendency to conduct their mis- 
sionary labors through their own denomina- 
tional agencies. Thus the American and For- 
eign Christian Union found itself gradually les- 
sened in its resources, and was compelled to 
limit the field of its work. At present it de- 
votes its energies to the evangelization of 
Prance, believing that no missionary field offers 
greater attractions or presents greater urgency. 

The Union ow’ns the site and building of the 
American Church, 21 Rue de Berri, Paris, of 
which the Rev. E. G. Thuiber, D.D., is the 
honored and successful pastor. The mainte- 
nance of that most important church is included 
in the Union’s care. It also co-operates with 
the French missionary societies in their most 
devoted evangelizing efforts. At the same time 
the Union is trustee of the funds raised in this 
country for the building of an American church 
in Berlin. 

Among the officers and directors are a num- 
ber of prominent clergymen and laymen repre- 
senting the different denominations in Rew 
York City — Congregational, Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist and Reformed (Dutch). 

American Baptist Missionary Un- 
ion. — Headquarters, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 

CoKSTiruBNcr . — TheSapiist Churches ofiheXorfh’- 

ern and Western States, The American Baptist 

3Xissionary Convention {Colored) and the General 

Baptist Association of the Western States and 

Territories co-operate loiih this Society in some of 

Us Missions, 

I. History * — There had been in the Baptist 
churches, especially of New England and the 
Middle States, a constantly increasing interest 
in missionary work among the heathen for sev- 
eral years before 1813, prompted in part by the 
admirable results of the Serampore Mission, con- 
ducted by the English Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, Dr. Carey had attempted successfully 
the translation of the Scriptures into many of 
the languages of India, and so great had been 
the sympathy of American Baptists with this 
good work that, in 1812, they had forwarded 
to the English Baptist Missionary Society 
$4,650 to aid in this work of translation. The 
organization, in 1814, of a National Foreign 
Missionary Society among the Baptists of the 
United States was a direct result of the same 
causes which had, 4 years earlier, led to the es- 
tablishment of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, which, as is well 
known, was brought about through the efforts 
of Adoniram Judson and his associates (see 
article on A. B, C. F. M.), Febroary 19th, 1812, 
and Messrs. Judson, Newell, Hall, and Nott, 
wit& their wives, and Mr. Luther Rice, saned 
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for India nnder appointment of the American 
Board. During the voyage to Calcutta, Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson’s views on the subjects and mode 
of baptism were changed as the result of their 
study of the Scriptures, and Mr. Rice, on a 
different vessel, and with no communication 
with them, was brought to the same conclu- 
sions. They landed at Calcutta, and finding 
that the East India Company was bitterly hos- 
tile to all missionary enterprises,^ they were 
compelled to take refuge in the little Danish 
colony of Serampore, where the English Baptist 
Missionary Society had established a mission 
under the eminent missionary, Carey, 20 years 
before. Here Mr. and Mrs. Judson and Mr. 
Rice were baptized a few w’eeks later. Mr. 
Judson and Mr. Rice addressed letters to the 
American Board, resigning their connection 
with it as missionaries, and also to the few 
Baptist ministers whom they knew, asking if the 
Baptists of America were disposed to sustain 
missions in the East. Meanwhile, before they 
could obtain any intelligence from their native 
land they were to pass through seas of trouble. 
England and the United States w’eie at war with 
each other, and the East India Company was 
determined that no missionary, and, above all, 
no American missionary, should remain in 
their extended realms. They were summoned 
before the Council at Calcutta, and ordered to 
return to America immediately ; they petitioned 
for leave to go to the Isle of France, but the 
only vessel sailing to Port Louis could carry but 
two passengers, and they gave up their places 
to Mr. and Mrs. TSfewell, their friends, who had 
remained under the care of the American Board, 
and who were hoping to found a mission in the 
island of Madagascar. Subsequently Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson and Mr. Rice succeeded, though 
with great difficulty, in obtaining a passage to 
the Isle of Prance, where they arrived January 
17th, 1813, and found that Mrs. Newell had died 
there more than two months before. On March 
loth, Mr. Rice embarked for America, to preach 
a missionary crusade among the Baptists of 
the United States. Mr. and Mrs. Judson were 
left alone, and without intelligence from home. 
After four months* delay they determined to go 
back to India, and sailed, May 7th, 1813, for 
Madras, hoping to be able to establish a mission 
on the island of Pulo-Penang, in the Straits of 
Malacca. On their arrival at Madras, tney were 
again confronted by the authority of the East 
India Company, and found that they could not 
remain there. There was no vessel there going 
to any eastern port, except one bound to Ran- 
goon ; and, greatly against their wishes, they 
. were compelled to embark on this. After a pas- 
sage of three weeks, in which they suffered much 
discomfort, they landed at Rangoon ; and there, 
on July 13th, 1813, was commenced the Baptist 
Mission to Burma, although as yet these pioneer 
missionaries knew nob whether there was any 
organization in America to support them. They 
only knew that, through friends in Massachu- 
setts, provision for their needs was guaranteed 
for a year, and that Mr, Rice had sailed 4 months 
before for America, to stimulate thQ Baptist 
churches to greater interest in missions for the 
heathen. Communication between the East 
and West was slow and difficult in those days, 
and many months elapsed before any further 
intelligence reached them. Meanwhile, in 
America, the news of the change of views of 
Mr. and Mrs, Judson and Mr. Rice reached 


Boston in February, 1813, and was received 
-with great joy by the Baptist ministers of that 
city. A meeting was forthwith convened at the 
home of Dr. Baldwin, and those assembled im- 
mediately formed the Baptist Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel in India and other Foreign 
Parts, which at once assumed the support of 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson and Mr. Rice. Circulars 
were sent to Baptist ministers and laymen in 
all parts of the country, seeking their co-opera- 
tion, and the secretary of the society, Rev. 
Daniel Sharp, D.D., was 'directed to apply to 
the English Baptist Missionary Society, asking 
that its missionaries might be received into the 
Serampore Mission, the American Baptists pro- 
viding for their support. The English society, 
however, decided, as the L. M. S. had previous- 
ly in regard to the American Board, that this 
course would be a very unwise one, and its 
secretary, Andrew Fuller, advised the American 
society to establish missions of its own. The 
churches were aroused, and the feeling every- 
where prevailed that this was a divine call, 
which must be heeded ; yet no considerable 
organized efforts were made until after the 
arrival of Luther Rice, in September of the 
same year (1813). After much earnest prelimi- 
nary work a convention assembled in Phila- 
delphia, May 18th, 1814. There were present at 
this convention twenty-six clergymen and seven 
laymen, representing eleven different States and 
the District of Columbia. The object of the 
meeting was to ‘‘ elicit, combine, and direct” 
the energies of the whole denomination into 
one effort to bring the glad tidings of salvation 
to the heathen ; and, it being the first attempt 
to bring together the representatives of the 
widely scattered churches, differences of view 
were to he met, and much light vras to be shed 
on the subject of missions. As stated else- 
where, the result of this effort was the formation 
of a convention to meet once in three years, and 
hence known as the Trieunal Convention. Dr. 
Furman, of South Carolina, was the first presi- 
dent, and Dr. Baldwin, of Boston, the first 
secretary ; the conduct of affairs was entrusted 
to a Board of twenty-one managers. Mr. Rice 
was appointed by the convention missionary to 
Burma, and his support, in addition to that of 
Mk. and Mrs. Judson, was assumed, but he was 
directed to remain for awhile in America for 
the purpose of ” awakening in the public mind 
a livelier interest in missions, and to assist in 
originating societies or institutions for carrying 
the missionary design into execution.” The 
Board of Managers of the Triennial Convention 
sent out missionaries to their first field, Burma 
(see below, Mission Fields of the A. B. M. U.), 
as fast as their means W'ould allow, iintil 1823, 
when a great impulse forward was given to tho 
work by the visit of Mrs. Judson to America — a 
visit whose infiuence lasted for 40 years. At 
the time of this visit culminated the discussion 
in regard to the union with the missionary so- 
ciety o£ an educational institution, and an ef- 
fort for domestic missions in the frontier States 
. and among the Indians, this plan being warm- 
ly advocated by some of the best friends of the 
Board, including especially the Southern mem- 
bers. In 1817 the constitution was so modified 
as to admit of its being carried into effect in 
1820. The Triennial Convention of 1B2C, how- 
ever, reverted to the original purpose of carry- 
ing on foreign missions only, but a very slight 
connection, involving no responsibility, was 
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permitted with Columbia College. This great 
change, and the removal of the headquarters of 
the Board, first in Philadelphia, later in Wash- 
ington, to Boston, with several others of minor 
importance, were made without ill feeling and 
with the hearty concurrence of all. 

The years 1823-29 were a time of great anxiety 
to the Board. For several years after its removal 
to Boston, its annual receipts were small, reach- 
ing their lowest point in 1829, when they 
amounted to §6,704. During this period Drs. 
Baldwin and Stoughton had died, and the mis- 
sions in Burma were much disorganized ; sev- 
eral missionaries had died, while others had left 
the work. But with the advent of 1830 came a 
favorable reaction. At the close of 1828 Mr. 
Judson sent to the Board the compensation he 
received from the British Government for his 
services as translator, interpreter, and diplo- 
mat, at the close of the British-Burmese war, 
and with it what he had taken to Burma of 
his own private property, the whole amount- 
ing to $6,000, the most munificent gift, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, which the Board 
ever received. Shortly after this Mr. Judson 
requested the Board to deduct one tenth, and 
subsequently one fourth more, from the slender 
stipend he received, and with such an example 
of self-sacrifice before them, the American Bap- 
tists could not avoid giving in a more liberal 
fashion. During the succeeding years there 
was progress all along the line ; existing mis- 
sions were greatly strengthened, and new en- 
terprises were undertaken. (See Development 
of Work.) 

From its organization, in 1814, until 1845, the 
Triennial Convention was supported by the 
churches of the whole denomination in the 
Southern as well as the Northern States ; but the 
period, 1840-45, had been one of great excite- 
ment and agitation on the subject of slavery, 
and early in 1845 the Alabama State Baptist 
Convention passed a series of resolutions on 
the subject, declaring its views on its own 
rights and immunities, and demanding from 
the Acting Board an “ explicit avowal that slave- 
holders are eligible, and entitled equally with 
non slave-holders to any appointment, either 
as agents or as missionaries, in the gift of the 
Board.** To this the Acting Board, while ad- 
mitting the justice of the claims of the Conven- 
tion in other respects, replied ‘ ‘ that if any one 
should offer himself as a missionary, having 
slaves, and should insist upon retaining them as 
his property, the Board could not appoint him.’* 
As soon as this declaration was made public, 
the churches in all the Southern States with- 
drew from the Triennial Convention, and a sepa- 
rate association, with the title of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, was organized. This 
action necessitated a reorganization of the 
friends of missions in the Northern States, 
which was brought about at an extra session of 
the Triennial Convention, held in New York 
City in November, 1845, when a now constitu- 
tion was adopted, and measures were taken to 
procure new charters, both iu Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. These having been obtained 
the new Convention went into operation in 
May, 1846, under the name of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. The enthusiasm of 
both the Novepxber and May . meetings was 
greatly increased by the ^ur^ence of Djt. Jud- 
son, then visiting his native Ited for the first j 
time since he left it, in Missions about 


to be abandoned were instead, upon Dr. Jud- 
son *s earnest pleadings, re-enforced, and new 
work was entered upon. The debt of the Con- 
vention, amounting to §40,000, was paid, and 
contributions were largely increased. During 
the 43 years which have since elapsed, the prog- 
ress of the mission has been uniformly one of 
steady progress ; 18 new missions have been 
establisiied in Burma alone ; the Telugn Mis- 
sion has been greatly extended ; new enter- 
prises have been undertaken in China, Japan, 
and Africa, and the European missions have also 
made great advances. 

The receipts of the Union, w'hich for the first 
10 years after 1846 averaged only about $11U,- 

000 per annum during the last 10 years, ending 
with 1889, have averaged over §350,000, and in 
the 2 closing j'earsof the decade touched §400,- 
000, while they look forward to $550,000 as the 
minimum of their receipts for 1890. 

But it is not alone or principally in its finan- 
ces that the Missionaiy Union has made such 
great advances. The $8,870,403.27 which it 
has received and expended in the 75 years of 
its existence is indeed a considerable sum, but 
when compared with the growth of the denomi- 
nation (from 60,000 to over 3,000,000 in the same 
time) seems but a mere trifie ; but the educa- 
ting force exerted by the Missionary Union and 
its kindred body, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, upon the Baptists of the country has 
been so wisely expended that the man or woman 
in the Baptist churches who is not interested in 
missions is scarcely to be found. 

IL Organization and (Jonstitiition, 
— The single object of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union is to diffuse the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, by means of missions, through- 
out the world. The Union is composed of life- 
members and annual members, and meets an- 
nually in the third week of May, when its 
officers — president, two vice-presidents, record- 
ing secretary, and one-third of the Board of 
Managers— are chosen by ballot. The Board 
of Managers is composed of 76 persons, at least 
one-third of whom are not to be ministers. 
Immediately after the annual meeting, the 
Board of Managers elects its officers and an 
executive committee of 9 (not more than 5 
ministers), whose duties comprise all the man- 
agement of the entire missionary work of the 
Union, and the control of the finances at home 
and abroad, the latter in accordance with the 
instructions and approval of the Board of 
Managers. 

All the officers and members of the Board of 
Managers, the secretaries, and all missionaries 
employed by the Executive Committee must 
he members in good standing of regular Baptist 
churches. 

ni. Development of Work* 1. Asiatic 
Missions,— 'Owing to the fact that when Mr, and 
Mrs. Judson were compelled by the East India 
Company to leave Madras, the only vessel in 
which they could secure passage was hound for 
Rangoon, the missionary work of the Baptist 
Convention had its commencement in Burma 
rather than in India, as was the first intention. 
The mission thus started for the Burmese in 
Rangoon, in 1$13, was gradually extended from 
Rangoon, and inclnded, in addition to the Bur- 
mese, the $gau Karen, Pwo Karen, Shan, 
Kachin, and win. In 1831 the mission 

Sia^,was cc^HMenped. In 1835 jshe Board 

1 dl^pjcted Mr. and M^. Oomstbok, 
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originally appointed to Burma, to commence a 
mission somewhere on the coast of Arakan, a 
province ceded to Great Britain after the war of 
1824-26. Their first station on Bamree Island 
proving very unhealthy, others were selected, 
and work among the Arakanese progressed favor- 
ably for many years, notwithstanding a climate 
singularly fatal to the missionaries. Further 
extension of work was desired by the Baptist 
churches, and the Triennial Convention in 1832 
and again in 1835 authorized the Board of Man- 
agers to establish new missions in ‘ ‘ every un- 
occupied field where there was a reasonable 
prospect of success” Accordingly, upon the 
recommendation of Rev. Amos Sutton, of the 
General Baptist Missionary Society (English), 
Mr. and Mrs. Bay were sent in September, 
1835, to commence among the Telugus of India 
the work which was afterward crowned with 
such marvellous success. Another outgrowth 
of the resolution of the Triennial Convention 
to occupy all new fields which gave promise of 
success was the- mission to Assam, which lies 
north and northwest of Burma. This work was 
undertaken at the request of the English Com- 
missioner to Assam, Captain Francis Jenkyns, 
who had become much interested in the As- 
samese, and made application to the Baptist 
missionaries in Burma to have a mission com- 
menced among them. This work is now or- 
ganized into 3 departments— viz., the As- 
samese, the Gam, and Naga missions. The 
mission to Siam having been undertaken prin- 
cipally for the benefit of the Chinese in that 
country, the mission to China was really com- 
menced at Bangkok in 1833 ; a post was also 
held in Macao as early as 1836 ; but it was not 
until after the treaty of 1842 that work was 
begun in China proper, Br. Bean removing 
from Bangkok to Hong Kong in October of that 
year. After the reorganization of the Conven- 
tion, in 1845, these missions were largely ex- 
tended, and in 1872 a mission to Japan was 
commenced, a little beginning for which had 
been previously made in the Loo Choo Islands. 

2. African Missions . — In 1821, in response to 
’ a call from the American Colonization Society, 

the Board of Managers commenced a mission 
in Liberia, "West Africa. Beyond this region 
the work in Africa was not extended until 1883, 
when, by an arrangement with Mr. H. Grattan 
Guinness, the Livingstone Mission, on the 
Congo River, was transferred to the Union. 

3. JSIuropem Mssions. — European missions 
were not contemplated in the original purpose 
of the Triemiial Convention. Aside from a few 
points on the western frontier of the United 
States, where domestic missions were main- 
tained for a few years, and a mission to the 
Korth American Indians, the founders of the 
Convention had no thought of any missions as 
within their scope except missions to the 
heathen ; and when the way was opened for 
missionary work in Europe, a distinction was 
soon established between missions to lands 
where the Greek or Roman Catholic was the 
State Church, and those where a nominal Prot- 
estantism prevailed, though controlled by an 
established hierarchy. Thus, missions to France 
(1832), Greece (1836), and, later, Spain (1870), 
were conducted as foreign missions, and mis- 
sionaries were sent to them from the United 
States, their work to be supplemented, as in 
Asia, by native preachers ; while the missions 
in Germany (1^34), Sweden (1834), and in 


other Protestant countries (see below, IMissions 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union) were 
from the first prosecuted by native preachers, 
the Convention exercising only a general super- 
intendence, and rendering counsel and financial 
aid when necessary. 

IV. Missions* Btje^ia. — (See also arti 
cle on Burma.) As has been said, the mission 
to Burma was commenced in July, 1813, with 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Judson at Rangoon. 
From this time the work was prosecuted with 
energy, although more than two years elapsed 
before these missionaries learned that its sup- 
port had been assumed by the Baptist Triennial 
Convention. For an account of the thrilling 
experiences of Br. Judson, and the wonderful 
work he accomplished, see the biographical 
sketches of the Judsons. Re-enforcements 
were sent to the Burman Mission as fiist as the 
means of the Convention would allow, and sta- 
tions were established at various points, some 
of which were for the benefit of the Burmese 
only, others for Karens, and since 1876 for 
Shans, Red Karens, Kachins, Chins, and Kem- 
mees. Each of these tribes speaking a differ- 
ent language, a distinct missionary work is 
carried on for each, and the work in Burma 
will accordingly be described under the captions 
of Burman Mission, Karen Mission, etc. 

1. The Burman Mission. There was, of course, 
no hope that the Emperor of Burma, himself 
aspiring to be a Buddh, would look favorably 
upon a mission whose ultimate purpose was to 
overthrow Buddhism ; and for a time the ob- 
vious i^olicy of the missionaries was to remain 
quiet, to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
language — a difficult task, as there was no dic- 
tionary — ^to become thoroughly conversant with 
the sacred books of Buddhism and the manners 
and customs of the people, and, as soon as prac- 
ticable, prepare some clear and simple statements 
of Christian doctrine and belief. Pursuing this 
course, Br. Judson was able, in 1816, to read 
and converse in Burmese, had prepared a small 
grammar and dictionary of the language and 
translated into it the Gospel of Matthew (the 
translation of the whole Bible was completed 
in 1830), and two or three tracts on the Christian 
religion ; but it was not until 1810 that he was 
able to i)reach in his zayaU and to receive in- 
quirers there. In June of this year he bap- 
tized the first Burman converfc to Christianity, 
In the same year the Emperor of Burma died, 
and the arrogance and tyranny of his successor 
brought on the first Burman war (1824-26), and 
led to the dismemberment of his empire. In 
1823 Mr. and Mrs. Judson and Br. Price had 
been commanded to remove to Ava, then the 
capital of Burma, and mission work at Rangoon 
was suspended until 1829, when a native 
preacher was ordained pastor of the Burman 
Church, which had been organized there before 
the war, and which maintained a precarious ex- 
istence until 1835j while the Karen church, al- 
though not organized until 1834, and suffering 
much from persecution, increased in numbers. 
The American missionaries could only come to 
the city at rare intervals for a very short stay, 
and it was an indication of the genuineneBS of 
the conversions that, under these circum- 
stances, but one member of the church apes- 
tatized. Br. Judsen returned to Rangoon in 
1847, but the Burmese governor was opposed to 
Christianity, and drove out the missionaries 
and the native Christians. In 1852 the second 
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Burmese war occurred ; Eangoon, Pegu, and 
all Southern Burma became British territory.* : 
Bangoon became again a station ot the Baptist 
Missionary Union, and the Barman Mission be- 
gan to grovv. From this period Kangjon con- 
stantly increased in importance as a missionary 
centre, and, laUO, 17 American missionaries and 
i) native preachers were devoted exclusively to 
work among the Burmeae in the principal station 
and the 7 out-stations of Kangoon 

The Burman work at Moulmem has assumed 
large projiortions, and the aspect is at present 
very encouraging. Of the two churches, one is 
self supporting, and there are four native work- 
ers. Tne Society of Christian Endeavor is do- 
ing much good and permanent work. In many 
towns and cities, earnest work for the Barmans 
is carried on. A detailed account of that prose- 
cuted at Thongze will give also a good idea of 
the Burman work generally at the stations of 
Burma, in which it is now prosecuted. In gen- 
eral, progress is slow but sure. The important 
stations, besides those already named, are : 
Bassein, Henzada, Prome, Mandalay, and Saga- 
ing. At Bhamo, which is 40 miles from the 
province of Yunnan, in China, there is a mission 
to Each’ ins, and at Thayetmyo and other points 
work for the Ch’ins is carried on. 

Thongze is, in many respects, one of the most 
remarkable missions in Burma. It was planted 
(though a very small plant) in 1855. In 1859 
Mrs. Murilla B. Ingalls, the widow of Rev. 
liovell Ingalls, a missionary to Arakan, who, 
after the death of her husband, had returned to 
America, sailed again at^ the end of a year for 
Burma, and on her arrival went at once to 
Thongze. She has remained in that mission, of 
which she has had the entire^ control, for thirty 
years, without any male missionary except a 
native ordained preacher and several other na- 
tive assistants to help her. A part of the time 
she has had one or more lady assistants sent 
out by the Women’s Mission Societies with her, 
bub often she has been alone, and has con- 
ducted, with great ability, a most successful mis- 
sion, She pronounces no public discourses, per- 
forms no ecclesiastical functions. She teaches 
the women and the men in all that concerns 
Christian truths and church organization. She 
selects, indoctrinates, and encourages the native 
men for evangelistic services. She guides the 
church in the appointment of its pastor, in- 
structs him in Bible truths, pastoral theology, 
including homiletical training, and supervises 
all the work of the station. She keeps an eye 
on the school at the station, and is sure to de- 
tect aptitude for teaching in any of the pupils, 
and sends them out to teach in the village 
schools. She has established gayat preaching, 
organized a circulating library, and keeps up a 
system of Bible and tract distribution through- 
out the whole district. She maintains strict 
discipline in the two churches of the station — 
more strict perhaps than exists in any other 
mission. She has encountered malcontents 
and awakened opposition in a few instances, 
but in every case her perfect mastery of her- 
self, her good judgment, equable temperament, 
her firmness joined with kindness, her ready 
tact, and her Christian spirit tave brought her 
through, in triumph. No jar has up to this 
time produced any violent change, nor has any 
impediment reacted in anything more than a 
temporary check to 9^ ^ 

sion. ; " ' ^ i'' . 


RECAPITri..\TIOX OF BUSMAX Missiox. 

The princi 2 .>al centres of work in the Burman 
Mission are : 

1. Bangoon, with Burman, Sgau and I*wo- 
Karen, Shan, Eurasian, English and printing 
departments. 

2. Mot/hnelUj with Burman, Karen, Telugu, 
Tamil and English Church, Eurasian Home, 
and medical work. 

3. Bassem, with Burman, Sgau Karen, and 
Pwo-Karen departments ; and, 

4 Tomujoo, with Burman, Paku Karen, 
Bghai Karen, Bed Karen, and Shan depart- 
ments. 

Tavoy, Scbwegyin and Henzada have Burman 
and Kaien departments ; Thongze, Prome, Sa- 
gaing, Myingyan, and Mandalay, Burman only ; 
Pegu for "the Talaings (Buddhists) ; Thayetmyo 
andSandoway for the Ch’ins (Khyens) ; Bhamo 
for the Kach’ins (Kakhyens) and Shans (Bud- 
dhists) ; and Thibaw, the Shan eaiDital, for the 
Shans. 

Karen Missions . — The first mission to the 
Karens in Burma was founded in 1828 in Ta- 
voy, capital of the province of the same name, 
by Bev. George Dana Board man and his wife, 
missionaries of the American Baptist Board, 
assigned as missionaries to the Barmans in 
Tavoy in 1828. They had been detained at Cal- 
cutta, on account of the Burmese war, till 1827, 
and had studied the Burman language with Mr. 
and Mrs, Wade, who had escaped from Ban- 
goon, but returned in 1827. When the Board- 
mans went to Tavoy they took with them a 
middle-aged Karen named Ko-thah-byu (see 
Ko-thah-byu), formerly a slave, who had been 
converted through Dr. Judson’s labors, and was 
baptized by Mr. Boardman at Tavoy, May 16th, 
1828. He was the first Karen convert and the 
first ipreacher to the Karens, and from his zeal 
for their conversion was named “ the Karen 
Apostle.” Mr. Boardman soon found the 
Karens more ready to receive the Gospel than 
the Barmans ; and through his labors and those 
of his wife and assistants the first Karen church 
was formed in Tavoy in 1830. (For his abun- 
dant labors and early death, in 1831, see Board- 
man, George Dana.) 

The Karens, of whom there are fifteen or 
twenty tribes more or less closely connected, 
are the peasant population of Burma, (See 
Karens, under article Burma.) They are divided 
into three classes : 1. The Lowland tribes, the 
Sgau and Pwo Karens, occupying the deltas of 
the Irawadi, the Sitang, and the Salwen, and 
the intervening plains. These are agricultu- 
rists, fishermen, and laborers. They are greatly 
oppressed and cruelly treated by the Barmans, 
the ruling class. 2. The central or highland 
tribes, the Pakus, Bghais, Geckos, Karennees, 
etc., occupying the table-lands and valleys of 
the Sitang and Salwen, of which Toungoo is 
the centre. 3. The hill or mountain tribes, 
wilder, and some of them not so certainly of 
the Karen family, as they differ materially in 
habits and language from the two preceding 
classes ; the Oh’ins, the Toungthoos, the Kem- 
mees, Kach’ins, who have recently been identi- 
fied with the Singphos of Northeast Burma 
and Assam. All of these tribes are supposed to 
be of the Arym stock ; they were not idolaters, 
had some ideas of a Supreme Being and of a 
Divine Redeemer who wotdd save them from 
sin a;nd sorrow; they made offeqdngs to evil 
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spirits, demons, nats or devs, from motives of 
fear, but had no temples, shrines, or idols. 
They had traditions of the creation, the tiood, 
and other incidents recorded in Genesis, like 
other northern Asiatics. They had no writ- 
ten language till Dr. Wade reduced their speech 
to writing, and Drs. Wade, Mason, and Bray ton 
translated tracts and the Scriptures for them. 
Many of them were ready to receive the Gospel 
at once ; others, from fear of the Burmans or 
other causes, rejected it. 

From its commencement in Tavoy, in 1830, 
the good work extended to Mergui, capital of 
the south Tenasserim Province, in 1S31; to 
Moulmein in 1831-32 ; to Rangoon and Maubee 
in 1833 (though no churches were founded till 
1834) ; to Bassein in 1836 (though there were 
no baptisms till 1838). The first books cireu. 
lated were in the Barman language, but there 
were tracts and portions of the Kew Testament 
printed in Sgau Karen in 1835, the entire i^ew 
Testament in 1843, and the whole Bible m 1853. 
The Pwo Karen was not reduced to wiitiiig till 
1835-36. Some tracts and portions of Scripture 
were issued in 1844, 1845, and 1846 ; the New 
Testament did not appear till 1851, and the Old 
Testament nob till 1881. 

From the first, the work of evangelization was 
largely carried on by native agency, the mis- 
sionaries superintending, training the native 
assistants, examining and baptizing the con- 
verts, and administering the Lord’s Supper. 
This was particularly the case in Rangoon, 
Maubee, and Bassein, the only districts which 
were in Barman territory, and in which, till 

1852, the converts stifiered most cruel persecu- 
tion, fines, imprisonment, tortures, and death 
.from Barman officials. Moulmein, Tavoy, and 
Mergui were all in British territory, and none 
of the other stations were commenced before 

1853. 

The Rangoon and Maubee missions may be 
considered together. For nearly twenty years 
persecution raged almost constantly. The 
Karen churches were scattered, but gathered 
again. From January to July, 1846, 1,000 
Karens were added to these missions, but in 
1847 they were driven out of the region by the 
Burmese governor. In 1852 Rangoon was cap- 
tured by the British, and though pestilence and 
famine followed war, the Rangoon Mission has 
prospered ever since. It has now the Karen 
Theological Seminary fdr young Karen preach- 
ers ; the Rangoon Baptist College for younger 
pupils. Barman and Karen ; both these are par- 
tially supported by the Karen churches of Bur- 
ma and partly by the Missionary Union. It has 
also a girls’ high-school, an Eurasian school, an 
English church, the large mission press, the 
Burma Bible and Tract Society, 80 Karen 
churches with 4,434 members, and 61 schools 
with 1,622 pupils. Both churches and schools 
are nearly all self-supporting. But the Bassein 
Sgau Karen Mission is the crowning glory and 
most perfect flower of the Karen missions of 
Burma. Begun in 1837 by the preaching of 
Mr. Abbott, who spent but five or six days there, 
the good work went on entirely through the 
labor of native converts and the circulation of 
books and tracts in Karen and Burman, till in 
1839 more than 2,000 were converted, though 
only on© had been baptized. The fires of per- 
secution raged fiercely ; the converts were 
beaten, chained, fined, imprisoned, sold as 
slaves, tortured, and put to death ; but not one 


apostatized. Mr. Abbott and the other mission- 
aries were forbidden to enter Bassein under 
pain of death, and in 1840 he removed to San- 
doway, Arakan — British territory, separated 
from Bassein by the Yoma range of mountains ; 
and from there he and his associates managed 
the Karen Mission for thirteen years. (See 
Arakan. Missions in ) In 1852-53 the mission- 
aries and the Sandoway Mission were transferred 
to Bassein. About 20 churches and 2,000 mem- 
bers went from Arakan, and in all there were 58 
churches, about 6,100 members, and nearly 

5,000 converts not yet baptized. More than 

5.000 had passed away from Burmese cruelties, 
cholera, and other pestilences, famine, and ex- 
posure on the mountains. The whole number 
of converts up to that time had been about 
16,000. Their course from that time on has 
been one of steady progress. In 1854 the 
churches became self .supporting, and missionary 
efforts for the heathen around them by native- 
evangelists were commenced, village schools 
were established, and a town high-school com- 
menced under Mr. Beecher’s efforts. The spir- 
itual condition was improved ; in 1866 all the 
schools were supported by the churches. Mr. 
Abbott died in 1854, and Mr. Beecher in 1866. 
In 1863 Mr. Carpenter took charge, and while 
constantly striving for their spiritual growth, 
he pushed forward educational measures and a 
thorough system of schools, culminating in tlie- 
Ko-thah-byu Memorial Hall, till in twelve years 
this people, steeped to the lips in poverty, ex- 
pended in the building, supporting, and en- 
dowing schools $135, 000, besides building their 
chapels, supporting their pastors, their \illage 
schools, and their native missionaries ; and in 
1875 and 1877 sent 1,000 rupees to the sufferers 
from famine in Toungoo and to the perishing 
Telugus. Since 1880, under Mr. Nichols, they 
have continued to advance. They have en- 
dowed their high-school, ‘ ‘ the best in all Bur- 
ma,” with about $50,000 ; they have about 425 
students of both sexes, a fine printing-oflS.ee, 
and an extensive saw-mill and machine-shop. 
Both board and tuition are free to those who- 
can pass the examination. They have enlarged 
their great Memorial Hall and built and en- 
dowed a hospital. The discipline of the 
churches is strict ; their pastors are well and 
thoroughly trained ; their benevolence is main- 
tained on a system which reaches every mem- 
ber ; and in their dress, furniture, domestic 
life, and social condition they compare favora- 
bly with the country churches in the United 
States. There are now 89 churches and nearly 

10.000 members, with an adherent population 
in their 85 Christian villages of about 50,000 
souls. 

The Pwo Karen Mission in Bassein was not 
started till 1849 ; it had fewer books, and no 
New Testaments till 1853, and the Roman Cath- 
olics had gained a strong foothold, and are now 
more numerous than the Protestants ; but our 
missionaries there have 22 churches, 21 villages, 
1,367 members, 17 schools, and 516 pupils. 
Nearly all are self-supporting. They have just 
established a fine bigh-school in Bassein. They 
are growing. The Karen missions at Moulmein, 
Tavoy, and Merghi have been from the first on 
British territory, and have encountered no per- 
secution. The last named is now given up. 
The Karen Mission at Moulmein has five Amer- 
ican missionaries, besides two in charge of an 
English Tamil and Telugu church, and a lady 
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at the head of the Eurasian Eome and school. 
It has 14 churches, 26 native preachers, 1,444 
members, 24 schools with 610 pupils. Both 
churches and schools have Sgau and Pwo mem- 
bers and scholars, and are self-supporting. 
Tavoy has 17 churches and 984 members, ail 
self supporting, but of the fourteen schools, less 
than half are self-supporting. Henzada, Thar- 
rawaddy, and Shwegyin are the only other Sgau 
Karen missions of importance in Burma, and 
Maubin the only other Pwo Karen. The first 
three are outgrowths, directly or indirectly, 
from Bassein. All have been established since 
1853, and have never suffered persecution. Hen- 
zada has prospered from the first. It has now 48 
churches and about 2,300 members, 36 schools 
and 1,227 pupils, the majority of both churches 
and schools self-supporting ; Tharrawaddy, an 
offshoot from Henzada, has 21 churches, 584 
members, and 9 schools with 234 pupils, mostly 
self-supporting. Shwegyin, on the Lower 
Sitang, is a prosperous mission, with 34 
churches, 1,502 members, 34 schools and 673 
pupils, and is fast approximating to self-sup- 
port. jMaubin, about midway between Rangoon 
and Bassein, has drawn most of its Pwo Karens 
from Rangoon. It has 15 churches and 679 
members, 6 schools and 81 pupils, all self-sup- 
porting. 

Toungoo is the seat of the mission to the 
Paku, Bghai, and G-ecko tribes of Karens, and 
has also some churches of Toungthoos and Red 
Karens. It was founded in 1853 by Dr. Mason 
and Dr. Cross, and its early success was largely 
due to native evangelists from Bassein. The 
Scriptures have been translated into the Paku 
and Bghai languages. For a more full account 
of this mission, see Toungoo, under article Bur- 
ma. The district is a favorable one for mission- 
ary work on the Sitang River and the railroad 
midway between Rangoon and Mandalay. It 
has passed through many trials, and the Bghai 
churches were nearly rent in twain by very 
unfortunate teachings. They have now 13 
missionaries (only 10 on the field), 64 Paku 
churches with 2,600 members, and 65 schools 
with 890 pupils. The Paku churches are self- 
supporting, but their schools are not. The 
Bgbai churches number 79, with 2,800 mem- 
bers, and they have 57 schools with 1,219 pu- 
pils, but neither the churches nor the schools 
are self-supporting. The Karennee or Red 
Karen churches are included with the Bghais, 
Both tribes are sending out missionaries to new 
and important places on the line of the rail- 
road. 

There are in all Burma about 480 Karen 
churches, with about 28,200 members. Of these 
about 20,000 are Sgau Karens, 2,300 Pwos, 5,400 
Pakus, Bghais, etc., and the remainder Ch’ins, 
Kach’ins, Karennees, Kemmees, etc. 

The Chains have three churches at Thay- 
etmyo, two at Sandoway, and will soon have one 
at Mandalay. The KachTns have one at Bhamo. 
The Shans are now accessible to the Gospel in 
their own country, a station having been estab- 
lished at Thibaw, and others are to be located 
soon. There are congregations of them at Ran- 
goon and Toungoo. The Bible has been trans- 
lated into their language by Dr. Gushing. They 
are Buddhists. 

TAe Mssion io Assam. (See also Assam.) 
—This njission was another result of the res- 
dlution of the Triennial Convention, in 1832 


(repeated in 1835) to occupy all new fields 
which gave promise of success. Assam lies 
north and northwest of Burma, on both sides 
of the Brahmaputra and around its head waters. 
The country had been independent till 1822, 
but after 1826 was wholly under British rule. 
The mountains rise on all sides from the upper 
valley of the B.ahniaputra, extending toward 
Tibet on the north and China on the east. The 
inhabitants, belonging to many different tribes, 
speaking different languages, were often at war 
with each other. Among these were the As- 
samese, allied to the Burmans, and speaking a 
language analogous to theirs ; the Kbamtis, in 
the east, one of the hill tribes, who seemed to 
be of Chinese origin, though fierce and war- 
like. The Singphos (Sing-paus), Garos, Kagas, 
and Shans were the other principal tribes. Ex- 
cept the Shans most were Brahmans, and very- 
strict in their adherence to caste. The Eng- 
lish Commissioner to Assam, Captain Francis 
Jenkyns, had become deeply interested m these 
tribes, and desirous to have missionaries labor 
among them. He made application, through an 
English friend, to the Baptist missionaries in 
Burma to occupy this field, offering 2,000 Rs. 
(§800) toward the early expenses. The mis- 
sionaries selected, and afterward approved by 
the Board, were Rev. Nathan Brown, who had 
then been in Burma three years, had acquired a 
very thorough knowledge of the Burman lan- 
guage, and had written several hymns in it, and 
Mr. O. T. Gutter, a missionary printer. They 
were at first designated to the Kbamtis and 
Shans, and the town of Sadiya, on the borders 
of Tibet, was selected as the point from which 
to begin their labors ; but upon their arrival at 
Sadiya (March, 1836) the missionaries found 
that the Assamese and Singphos would be much 
more easily reached. The Kbamtis, being most- 
ly on the Tibetan side of the lofty range of 
mountains which separates Tibet from Sadiya, 
were inaccessible at that time, while between 
Sadiya and the Shans, living in the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, and in Northeastern Bur- 
ma, several high ranges of mountains inter- 
vened. Accordingly, work w’as undertaken for 
the Assamese, while as many Kbamtis and 
Shans as possible were reached. Mr. Brown, 
who acquired languages with wonderful facility, 
within two years had portions of the New Testa- 
ment, tracts, spelling-books, and a dictionary 
in Assamese, Shan, and Khamti. Schools were 
organized and well attended, and the mission- 
aries preached in the different languages at the 
zayats every Sunday. Early in 1839 there was a 
raid by some of the hill tribes upon the Kbamtis 
in Sadiya, and that tribe was driven over the 
mountains ; the schools and mission buildings 
were destroyed, and the missionaries were com- 
pelled to migrate to Jaipur, on one of the south- 
ern affluents of the Brahmaputra, Here there 
were Assamese and Singphos, but the station did 
not justify their expectations, and in 1840 they 
removed to Sibsagor, on the Brahmaputra, three 
days’ journey farther southwest. Here they had 
easy access to the Nagas, cue of the hill tribes. 
Sibsagor had a population of 8,000, and was the 
most suitable place for work among the As- 
samese. Mr. Bronson, in October, 1841, re- 
moved to Nowgong, in Southwest Assam, 
where, in 1843, the Nowgong Orphan In^iiu- 
tion was established, and in 1843 Mr. Bar- 
ker descended the Brahmaputra to (3Uuhati^ 
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where some efforts had already been made 
for a mission as early as 1837. ^Messrs. 
Brosvn and Cutter remained at Sibsagar, the 
former diligentlj’ engaged in translating the 
Scriptures into Assamese, and the latter in print- 
ing them in the Boman characters. The first con- 
vert, Kidhi Levi, an Assamese, was baptized at 
Sibsagor in June, 1841, but soon after removed 
with Xr. Bronson to Nowgong. Other accessions 
followed, and in 1816 there was a remarkable in- 
gathering, especially at Nowgong and Gauhati. 
A church was formed at each station, and. pupils 
from the Nowgong Orphan Institute grew up to 
be efiieient and faithful helpers. The New 
Testament in Assamese was printed and sev- 
eral editions were published, and much of 
the Old Testament was ready. In 1853 Mr. 
Cutter and in 1855 Dr. and Mrs. Brown were 
compelled to leave the mission in consequence 
of serious ill health, after 20 years and more 
of severe and wearing labor. From 1850 to 
1859 was a time of darkness for the Assam 
Mission, Conversions were not numerous, 
though there were revivals in Sibsagar and 
Nowgong, and much foundation work was done. 
The missionaries labored faithfully, as did their 
assistants, but one after another of their num- 
ber gave up tbeir lives, or were driven home by 
protracted illness, till in 1856 Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiting were the only missionaries left in the 
field, and they were disabled by sickness. But 
here the native preachers and pastors showed 
themselves faithful and competent to carry on 
the work, Kandura, a graduate from the 
Orphan Institute at Nowgong, an excellent 
scholar and a man of fine abilities and deep 
piety, relinquished his government position 
and became pastor of the Gauhati church, the 
largest in the mission, at a salary one third of 
what he had received from the government. 
* ‘ Can you hold on till some one arrives ?’ ' 
asked one of the missionaries. My wish is to 
hold on till death,” was the modest but brave 
reply of Kandura. And he has held on. It 
was the time of the great Indian mutiny, and 
the missionaries in Assam feared that the Se- 
poys, many of whom were Hindus, might rise 
there, as they had done in Delhi and Cawnpore. 
It w'as a reign of terror, but God mercifully 
preserved them. Between 1860 and 1863, a 
work commenced among the Garos, another of 
the hill tribes, the most fierce and warlike in 
the British dominions. The work commenced at 
Govvalpara, on the Brahmaputra, nearly 100 miles 
below Gauhati, and from the first was largely 
wrought out by the Garos themselves. So ex- 
tensive has the work been among these, as 
well as among the Nagas, another of the hill 
tribes, that since 1876 the mission work has 
been organized anew into 3 missions ; 1. The 
Assamese, at Gauhati, Nowgong, and Sibsa- 
gor. At tho last named place one of the mis- 
sionaries was appointed to the Kohls, a Hin- 
du hill tribe from Ohhota Nagpur, who have 
been brought to Assam to work in the govern- 
ment tea gardens, and of whom a considerable 
number have been converted and organized into 
a church ; there are 16 missionaries, 13 
churches, and 777 members in this mission, 
2. The Garo Mission, now the most flourishing 
of the 3, with 8 missionaries (5 of them 
ladies), with stations at Tura and Gowalpara, 10 
churches and 1,186 members, 132 baptized in 
1889, 54 schools, and 1„072 pupils. These 
churches are partly self-supporting. 3. The 


Naga Mission, with stations at Molung, Kohima, 
and Wokhit, m Central A.ssam, reporting, in 
1889, 4 churches, 63 members, 8 schools, and 
173 pupils. There are 8 missionaries, but 2 of 
them are in the United States. Total for As- 
sam, 25 missionaries, of whom only 20 are in 
the field, 24 native preachers, 29 churches, 185 
baptized in 1889, 1,937 members, 87 schools, 
1,900 scholars. The New Testament and con- 
siderable portions of the Old have been trans- 
lated into Assamese, Naga, Garo, and portions 
of it into Khamti and Shan ; the whole Scrip- 
tures have been separately translated into Shan 
by Bev. Mr. Cushing, in Burma. The Garo and 
Kohl churches seem destined to grow. The 
Kohls number several hundred thousand. 

Mission to Arakan, (See also Arakan.)— In 
1835 the mission to Arakan vr&s commenced. 
Bev. Grover S. Comstock and wife, origi- 
nally appointed to Burma, were directed by 
the Board of Managers to commence a mis- 
sion at some point on the coast of Arakan, 
which was one of the provinces ceded to Great 
Britain by the Burmese king after the war of 
1824-26. Their first station was at Kyouk 
Phyoo, on Bamree Island, at that time the prin- 
cipal British station in Arakan. This proving 
unhealthy and otherwise undesirable, another 
station on the same island, called Bamree, and 
another, Akyab, farther north, were selected. 
The native Arakanese are of Burman stock, and 
understand the Burmese language ; the mission 
was full of promise, and there were large acces- 
sions for several years ; but the climate was sin- 
gularly fatal to the missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi Hall dying within four months after their ar- 
rival, and Mr. and Mrs. Comstock and two of their 
children, Mrs. Moore, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Knapp, 
and Mrs. Rose a few years later, while many of 
the others were compelled to leave the field. 
The Karen Bassein Arakan Mission W’as com- 
menced in Bandnway, Arakan, by Mr. Abbott 
in 1840, as the only way by which the Sgau and 
Pwo Karens in Bassein could be reached by 
the missionaries, the Burmans forbidding them 
to enter Bassein, and persecuting the converts 
there. It was maintained from 1840 to 1853 
by Messrs. Abbott, Beecher, and Van Meter, 
through native preachers and evangelists trained 
in Sandoway. The missionaries visited the 
frontier and met the native pastors and deacons, 
for a month’s instruction, each year. There 
were about 2,000 Christians who settled in 
Southern Arakan, and formed churches and 
Christian villages there, connected with the 
Bassein Association ; but these removed to Bas- 
sein, after the war in 1862-63, and the Sando- 
way Mission was given up. It had never had 
any connection with the Arakanese Mission in 
Northern Arakan. (See Karen Missions, under 
Missions in Burma.) That mission was main- 
tained till 1856, when Mr. and Mrs. Satterleo 
having died within a year after their arrival, 
and Mr. Ingalls, who had had charge of the mis- 
sion from Rangoon, having also died at sea in 
1856, the missions at Bamree and Akyab, as 
well as a new mission to the Kemmees, a north- 
ern tribe, perhaps of the Karen family, were 
given up, the Board of Managers feeling unable 
at that time to maintain a mission which had 
proved so fatal to its missionaries. But after 
the Arakan field had lain fallow for 35 years, 
the mission at Sandoway, Arakan, was again re- 
vived, and has now (1889) 4 American mission- 
aries, 9 native preachers, 7 churches, and J95 
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members. The work had been carried on bv 
Karen and other native preachers from Bassein 
and Henzada for several years under the direc- 
tion of 3tlrs. C. B. Thomas and her son, Eev. 
W. F, Thomas, and his wife, and 2 single lady 
missionaries. The Ch’ins (Khy-ens, a tribe 
allied to the Karens) are the most nnmerotis con- 
verts, though active work has been resumed 
among the Kemmees. There are also, in the 
churches of the Sandoway district, Burmans, 
Arakanese, Karens, and some Telugus. The 
good seed sown 40 or 50 years ago is yielding 
abundant fruit. 

Missio7i io Siam,— The missionaries in Burma 
looked with longing eyes to the countries lying 
in the regions beyond, and made many efforts 
to reach them. Siam was the first in which a 
mission was established. Eev. John Taylor 
Jones, appointed to the Moulmein ^lission, 
arrived there in 1831 ; at the request of the 
London Missionary Society, and with the cor- 
dial acquiescence of his brethren in Burma, he 
went to Bangkok, the capital of Siam, in March, 
1833, to start a mission there. This step met 
with the hearty approval of the Board of Man- 
agers, and Mr. Jones at once entered upon his 
work and speedily acquired the language. In 
1835 he visited Singapore, to print a translation 
of a part of the New Testament, and there met 
Dr. William Dean, whom the Board had sent to 
Bangkok as a missionary to the Chinese, who 
form a large proportion of the population of 
that city. Other missionaries toUowed Dr. 
Dean. This mission, during the 55 years of its 
existence, has been for the most part a door of 
entrance to China, and the work for the Siam- 
ese having met with but slight success, may, 
perhaps, be given up. The last report shows 
only one Siamese church, with 13 members. 

The Chinese Missions were really commenced 
at Bangkok, in Siam, in 1833, but no settlement 
was made in China proper till 1842, though Mr, 
Shuck held a post on the island of Macao as 
early as 1836. When the treaty with China w^as 
ratified in 1842, a mission was commenced at 
Hong Kong, while that at Macao was main- 
tained for a little season, but soon transferred 
to Hong Kong. Dr. Dean (who is still living) 
removed from Bangkok to Hong Kong in Octo- 
ber, 1842. The work at that city and its vicin- 
ity i)rospered for nearly 20 years. There were 
many baptisms, but the converts were not all 
Chinese, but of different nationalities — ^English 
soldiers and sailors, Americans, Malays, Java- 
nese, etc. With the hope of gaining greater 
access to the Chinese, the Board of Managers 
decided to make Swatow, when opened as a 
free port in 1861, the principal station of the 
Southern China Mission. 

Dr. Ashmore and Mr. Sawtelle, who had al- 
ready labored there for a year or two, were 
joined by other missionaries from Bangkok and 
from America ; churches were organized, and 
considerable numbers were baptized. These 
con verta were mostly women and coolies ; very 
few were from the educated classes. The East- 
ern China Mission had its beginning as a medi- 
cal mission at Ningpo. Both of these missions, 
for many years after their foundation, suffered 
much for lack of adequate support and re-en- 
forcement ; but within recent years there has 
been a change in this respect, the Baptist 
churches having awakened to the necessities of 
China ; and among the Chinese also grcSt 
changes have taken place ; there is much tiacre 


readiness to accept Western ideas, and the bar- 
riers to Christianity are breaking dow n. In 
the Western China Mission was commenced at 
Suchau, on the western frontier of China, on 
the borders of Tibet ; this work, it is hoped, 
may eventually connect with Assam and 
Bhamo. In 1889 there were 17 churches and 

I, 535 members. 

The Teluga Jiission. — The Telugu Mission 
presents a curious anomaly in the missions of 
the Union. It was the most hopeless at the 
first, and is now the most prosperous. From 
the least interesting and encouraging it has ad- 
vanced, in less than 25 years, to be one of the 
most marvellously successful missions on the 
face of the earth. The history of Christianity in 
all ages and countries shows nothing which sur- 
passes the later years of the American Baptist 
Telugu Mission in si>ontaneous extension, in 
rapidity of progress, in genuineness of conver- 
sions, in stability of results, or in promise for 
the future. The missionary' marvels of the 
South Beas cannot parallel it. Only in ]^Iada- 
gascar can we find anything to compare with it ; 
and in the missions of to-day, when the amount 
of effort put forth and the reality of personal 
experience are taken into consideration, even 
the wonderful progress of Christianity in Jajian 
can scarcely be xfiaced beside it. It was begun 
in 1836, when the Board of Managers, acting 
upon the advice of Eev. Amos Sutton, of the 
Orissa Mission, sent Mr. and Mrs. Day to 
Nellore, in the Telugu country ; but 30 years 
■were spent with almost no result ; time and 
time again the Missionary Union discussed at 
its annual meetings the question of removing 
its one missionary from India, and putting him 
among its other missionaries in Burma. The 
missionary map, always in view at these annual 
meetings, had upon it a number of red marks 
to indicate the siations in Burma. These marks 
looked like a cluster of stars, while across the 
Bay of Bengal there was but one lone star, in- 
dicating the only station of the Board in India ; 
and at one of the meetings, when the ques- 
tion of abandoning or re-enforcing this mission 
was under discussion, it was spoken of as the 
“Lone Star Mission.” Dr. S. F. Smith, the 
author of the national anthem of “ America,” 
wrote that night a poem, picturing in place of 
the one star a glorious constellation of stars in 
that region. This prophecy has been most 
gloriously fulfilled. Upon the earnest pleading 
of Dr. Jadson and Mr, Sutton, it was voted to 
continue the mission, and Mr. Jewett was sent 
to re-enforce Mr. Day, 'and the missionaries 
toiled as for their lives, often with failing 
health, amid epidemics, famines, the great 
mutiny, and all possible discouragements. 
They were sometimes obliged to fly from the 
country for a time, but never abandoned the 
work. The Scriptures and other books were 
translated into Telugu, a training school for na- 
tive helpers had been established, and 2 or 3 
churches, composed of Eurasians, English 
soldiers, Tamils, and Burmans, and a very few 
Telugus— chiefly of the lower castes — ^had been 
gathered ; only this after 30 years of labor, and 
in 1864, the proposition to abandon the mission 
was again made ; but the venerable Dr. Jewett, 
still laboring on in faith, refused to give it up, 
saying that as long as life lasted, he must work 
for the Telugus; the Board therefore looked 
fbr some one to work with him, and the Bev. 

J. E. dough was sent otit in 1865. There were 
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not at that time, in all the Telugu country, 
more than 25 living converts from the Telagn 
people who had received baptism trom the 
Baptist missionaries, and the success of the four 
other denominations in the field, laboring 
among its 34,000,000, had not been gi eater than 
that of the Baptist After the arrival of Mr. 
Clough several years were spent in almost 
fruitless labor, as it appeared ; but the 30 years 
of iDreparation were to result in a glorious 
harvest. A new station was formed at Ongole, 
a little to the north of the old station at Xellore, 
and by and by, one by one, the converts began 
to come. In June, 1SG7, a church was organized 
at Ongole, with only 8 members ; and the con- 
verts at Nelloreand one or two other points num- 
bered between 40 and 50 more. In 1867 there 
were more than 50 baptized in connection with 
the Ongole Mission ; in 1868, 91 ; in 1869 there 
were 628 baptisms, and the whole number of liv- 
ing members was 835 ; in 1870, 915 were baptized, 
2 new stations occupied, 7 native preachers or- 
dained, and a building for a theological semi- 
nary completed. In June, 1874, there were re- 
ported at Nellore 336 members ; at Ongole, 
2,761 ; atEamapatam, 675 ; at Alloor, 60 ; total, 
3,832. This was the growth of six years. Then 
came a time of trial ; a severe famine, followed 
by a destructive fiood ; after the flood, cholera, 
and after the cholera, another and severer 
famine. Sorely were the new converts tried, 
but neither their faith nor the faith of the mis- 
sionaries failed. Up to December, 1876, 724 
had been baptized during that year, and there 
were 1,394 living members of the Telugu 
churches. Then came the great and terrible 
famine, extending over nearly the whole of India, 
and causing, directly or indirectly, the death of 
almost 6,000, 000 of the natives. The government 
had to contribute largely for the relief of the 
starving and the employment of those without 
work. Mr. Clough seemed to have been raised 
up for such a time as this. He had been a civil 
engineer in his own country, and here he ap- 
plied for and obtained the contracts for the con- 
struction of several sections of the Buckingham 
Canal, which the government was construct- 
ing, and he employed many thousands of the 
natives, consecrating all that he received to the 
halxi of the suffering, while he and his brethren 
became the almoners of the government bounty 
to the sick, the starving, and the dying. The 
work was admirably done, and the government 
bestowed their high encomiums on the mission- 
aries. About 400 of the native Christians died, 
but the missionaries were the means of saving 
many thousands of lives, and the region within 
a radius of 150 miles of Ongole reported fewer 
deaths than any other part of Southern or Cen- 
tral India. Daring the whole of this period, 
from January, 1877, to June, 1878, Mr. Clough 
would permit no baptisms. The missionaries 
were too fully occupied for rigid examination 
of candidates, and there was too much danger 
of the people coming for the sake of food only. 
But after the famine had passed, those who had 
been pleading to be recognized as Christ’s peo- 
ple began to press into the kingdom. The ex- 
aminations were very careful and critical, and 
thousands were counselled to delay for a time ; 
yet between June 15th and July Slst, 1878, 8,691 
were baptized , 2,222 of them in one day. In this 
same July, 1,000 people from one of the Ongole 
pallums came into the mission compound and 
gave up their idols, asking for baptism. The 


work has continued without serious abatement. 
December 31st, 1884, there were 12 stations, 
204 out-stations, 40 missionaries, 154 native 
preachers, 38 Bible women and 323 other native 
helpers, 42 churches, with 26,396 members, of 
whom 1,556 were baptized in 1884. The num- 
ber of adherents (^and this means much in a 
country where caste rules) exceeded 100,000 per- 
sons. Very considerable numbers of Sudras (the 
laboring caste) and merchants and the military 
caste, as well as a number of Brahmins, have 
abandoned caste, and are active Christians. 
The leaven has worked from below upward, and 
this is now the largest mission of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union in heathen lands. 
There are now 23 stations, including those of 
the Canada Baptist Mission, w’hicli is working 
in perfect harmony with the Missionary Union. 
The movement toward Christianity, w^hich has 
centred about Ongole, seems now to be spread- 
ing northward and especially westward. The 
number of m embers is 33, 838 . One-fourth of the 
72 churches are self-supporting, but as yet none 
of the 460 schools. The Bronnson Theological 
Seminary at Eamapatam and the Ongole High 
School rank very high in scholarship and num- 
bers. 

3Iission to Japan.— The mission to Japan, 
commenced in the Loo Choo Islands by the Free 
Mission Society in 1868, was taken over by the 
Missionary Union in 1872, but has been greatly 
hampered by want of funds to carry on its w^ork 
adequately. More than any other country, Japan 
requires native preachers and pastors, and a 
large sum of money is needed to support the 
training schools and theological seminaries 
which are required. A theological school has 
been established at Yokohama, and 10 churches 
have been organized ; 41 American mission- 
aries, with 4 ordained and 25 unordained native 
preachers, and 905 members make up the pres- 
ent missionary statistics of the Union in Ja- 
pan. 

Missions to Africa, ii&eria.— The Triennial 
Baptist General Convention were disposed very 
early to aid the African Baptist Missionary Socie- 
ty in planting a mission in Africa in the vicinity 
of the present republic of Liberia. The Ameri- 
can Colonization Society had planted a colony 
there in 1821, and two of the African Missionary 
Society’s appointees, Messrs. Lott Cary and Colin 
Teague, colored preachers from Eiohmond, who 
had been ordained and assisted by the Board of 
Managers of the Triennial Convention, were at 
the Cape Mesurado station from its commence- 
ment. Their work was blessed, and a church 
constituted which had, in 1826, about seventy 
members. Eev. Lott Cary was slain in 1829, 
while defending a fort attacked by the slave 
ships. Up to 1836, the Board of Managers had 
sent ten white missionaries into that fleld, but 
all but one had either died or been compelled 
to leave the country within a year or two. 
There had beqn no record up to this time of 
the conversion of a single idolater. The five 
churches, with perhaps 250 members, were 
composed entirely of colonists who had come 
from the United States, and who had been, 
in most oases, members of colored Baptist 
churches there. Of all the native tribes around 
them, the Bassas seemed most approachable, 
and in 1836, Eev, W. G. Crocker, the only 
surviving white missionary, commenced reduc- 
ing the Bassa language to writing and, prepar- 
ing books in it. His labors were blessed, and 
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in 1839 there was a Bassa church with forty- 
four members, and a mission-house and school 
at Edina. Of the new additions to the mission- 
ary band, eight in number, five either died or 
had to fly from the country, to escape the dead- 
ly fever before the close of 1810, and "Mi. 
Crocker, w'hose wife had succumbed to the 
disease in August, 1810, had been compelled to 
return home with his health utterly shattered. 
After he had lain at death’s door for more than 
three years, he at length recovered so far as to 
return with a second wife to his work, but died 
February 21th, 1811, the day after reaching 
Monrovia. His second wife returned to the 
work, but died in 1853. Bev. Ivory Clarke, 
after a service of ten years, was compelled, in 
December, 1817, to return to the United States, 
but died at sea in April, 1818. The work was 
left in the hands of Bassa converts till 1853, 
when tw’o more missionaries and their wives 
joined the mission ; but within two years two 
had died, and the other two returned. In 1856, 
the mission was suspended by order of the 
Board. An attempt was made to revive it in 
1868, and an experienced colored missionary, a 
man of rare ability and education, who had 
already spent eighteen years in missionary w'oik 
in Africa, was selected to lead the enterprise. 
He undertook it with great zeal and energy, but 
just as he was about to sail, died of sudden ill- 
ness. Since that time the Union has had no 
missionaries in Liberia or among the Bassas ; 
the Liberian Baptist Convention, which has 31 
churches, has founded Kick’s Institute, a self- 
supporting Industrial High School for native 
Africans, near Monrovia, and has a mission 
among them, aided by the Women’s Foreign 
Mission Societies. 

Zivingstone Inland Miasion, — “Meanwhile,” 
says Bev. Dr, Murdock, the secretary of the 
Union, ** the executive committee of the Board 
continued to study the map of Africa, with a 
view to locating a mission among some of the 
purely heathen tribes of the country. But 
nothing feasible presented itself till 1883, when 
the Livingstone Inland Mission was tendered 
to the Union by its founders, Bev. and Mrs. 
H. Grattan Guinness. The mission had been 
opened only a few months after Stanley had 
emerged at the mouth of the Congo from his 
memorable journey across the continent, bring- 
ing an account of the wonderful river and the 
beautiful land through which it flows. Stanley 
was an American citizen, and our people were 
deeply interested in his heroic labors and his 
great discoveries. Our large African popula- 
tion, after their emancipation, had been offered 
the blessings of education, and large numbers 
s^d availed themselves of the opportunity ; and 
now they were looking forward to fields of mis- 
sionary labor, and especially among their kin- 
dred in Africa, where their best men could go, 
and those who remained behind could aid in 
their support. The Livingstone Mission had 
been the first planted in this Congo Free State ; 
it had been energetically pushed forwar^ and 
with ample resources. Mr. and Mrs. Guinness 
were known to be well qualified in every way 
to establish such a mission, and their only ob- 
ject in transferrijt^ it to other hands who would 
carry out their views was that th^y might he 
able to push on still farther into the heart of 
the Dark Continent to preach the Gospel in the 
regions beyond. When tbe^fore Mr. and Mrs. 
Guinness, in 1883. offeored to the Missionary 


Union all the property and rights of the mission 
on the Congo Biver, with six well-established 
stations, with their supj*lies and buildings and 
twenty-five carefully selected missionarie.s, men 
and women, as a free gift, with the single con- 
dition that the mission should be vigorously 
sustained, the executive committee and the 
special committee of the Union felt that the 
opening was providential, and they reported to 
the Missionarj' Union, in 1884, in favor of its 
acceptance. The property had cost 8125,000, 
and there had been many valuable lives lost in 
its establishment ; but the country was healthy, 
and the missionaries acclimated. Mr. and Mrs. 
Guinness were in this country while the negoti- 
ations were pending, and many protracted and 
prayerful conferences were had with them on 
the subject, and on September 9th, 1884, the 
transfer was made. Since the adoption of the 
mission land has been secured from the African 
International Association for three stations on 
the navigable waters of the Upper Congo, above 
Stanley Pool, the most remote of which is at 
Stanley Falls, nearly 1,600 miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean. The steamer “ Henry Beed,*’ 
which cost $25,000, a gitt from Mrs. Henry 
Beed, of Tasmania, to the mission, was launched 
on Stanley Pool, November 24th, 1884, and has 
been plying on the Upper Congo ever since. 
New stations have been opened above the Pool ; 
one ot them, of great importance, known as 
Equator Station, gives promise of the most 
gratifying success. Friends in England have 
furnished the funds and the men to push for- 
■ward to Stanley Falls, and when the railroad so 
long delayed around Stanley Pool is completed, 
the missions will achieve very great results. 
There have been many difficulties and discour- 
agements. It was the first instance in the his- 
tory of modern missions where a large mission, 
well equipped in every respect, was tiansf erred 
without compensation from one nation to an- 
other only on the consideration that it should be 
vigorously maintained ; when the missionaries 
were not of the same nationality or exactly of 
the same denomination with the Union which 
accepted them, and the environment was not in 
all respects what would have been desired ; the 
terrible traffic in the vilest liquors from the 
West, and the fearful increase in the traffic in 
slaves by Arab and Portuguese slave-traders on 
the East Coast and far into the interior, were se- 
rious obstacles to success ; yet it is not believed 
that for a day the Baptist Board of Managers of 
the Missionary Union have regretted their ac- 
ceptance of this mission. On the contrary, they 
have had great cause for thankfulness. There 
are now 39 white and 13 native missionary 
workers, 5 churches, 156 baptisms in 1888, 386 
members, one church — that at Banza Manteke 
— having had a revival in which several hun- 
dreds of natives were converted, and a church 
of 200 members was organized, and is still a 
strong and working church ; 8 schools, with 6 
native teachers and 471 pupils, 4 church edi- 
fices valued at $39,500 ; while native contribu- 
tions to the amount of $370 were reported at 
the beginning of 1889. These are not very great 
results, but compared with other missions not 
yet five years old, they are encouraging and 
full of promise. The new work amoiig the 
Balolo, an intelligent tribe, whose language is 
spoken by millions, commenced by Mr. and 
Mrsi H. G. Guinness in April, 1889, is in accord 
with! its The ^spen^ Cf conducting the 
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mission, notwithstanding the nnanificent gifts 
which attended its inception, is about $44,000 to 
§48,000 annLially ; but these are not out of pro- 
portion to the woik accomplished, and the Mis- 
sionary Union ought never to forget that, having 
received miicli from the Lord, they are bound 
to give the more.” 

EuaopEA^' Missions. 1. France. — The work 
of the Union in France dates from 1832, and 
was the result of the report of a committee sent 
by the Union to investigate the need of and 
opportunity for missionary work in that country. 
Under the" administration of Louis Philipi^c, 
the American missionaries were allowed to 
preach and teach, bat the native pastors and 
preachers were frequently fined and imprisoned 
for teaching doctrines contrary to the Homan 
Catholic Church, which claimed to be the State 
Church. The revolution of 1848 professedly 
granted toleration, yet up to 1876 the distribu- 
tion of tracts and, in the provinces, other mis- 
sionary work was punished by fines, confisca- 
tions, and imprisonments, at the prompting of 
Roman Catholic priests and through the bigotry 
of mayors and prefects. In 1856, through the 
illness of the American missionary, the mission 
in France was left in the hands of native pas- 
tors, and the small theological seminary at 
Douai was suspended. At this time there were 
15 small churches and not quite 300 members. 
Ten years later, the number of members had 
increased to 599. For more than 20 years prog- 
ress was slow ; the pastors were faithful, ear- 
nest, self-sacrificing men, but they lacked lead- 
ers, Within the past few ye irs such leaders 
have been found. They have affiliated with the 
JVIoOall work, and one or more of their chapels 
have become stations of that mission ; during 
the week any converts who are disposed to be- 
come Baptists having the opportunity to do so. 
Rev. Reuben Saillens, well known as a journal- 
ist, author, and member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who so ably and powerfully rebuked 
the French G-overument for their oppression 
and cruelty to the Malagasy in 1885-86, is a 
Baptist, and is leading these Baptist pastors 
and churches to take a higher stand in the 
French nation. He is also an able and efficient 
promoter of the McCall Mission. In the report 
of 1888-89, it is stated that there are 13 ordained 
ministers, 10 churches ; 44 baptisms were ad- 
ministered, and there vvere 800 church mem- 
bers actively engaged in mis-jionary work. ^ Dur- 
ing the great Exi^osition of 1889 in Paris the 
Scriptures were largely circulated, and very 
many not only of the French people, but of 
other nations, were brought under Gospel in- 
fluenoos. During the yeai’S 1880-82 the Iho- 
ological seminary for training young ministers, 
which had been given up, was resuscitated and 
placed under the charge of Professor E. C. Mitch- 
ell, now at the head of Leland Universitjs New 
Orleans ; two of the Parisian pastors assisted 
him, and the students were also admitted, by ar- 
rangeaieut, to the lectures of the Protestant 
Theological School of Paris. 

2. The Baptist Mission in Germany was com- 
menced at Hamburg, April 22d, 1834, when 
Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D., afterward 
President of Brown University, baptized seven 
persons at night in the Elbe near that city. One 
of these seven was J ohann Gerhard Oncken, then 
an agent of the Edinburgh Bible Society for 
Hamburg, and a bookseller and publisher in 
that city. 


Mr. Oncken had embraced Baptist sentiments 
some time before his baptism. He vvas a man 
of education aud of remarkable ability and 
energy. The next day the 7 persons baptized, 
vvith some others who had been connected wuth 
Bai>ti8t churches elsewhere, were organized as 
a church, and Mr. Oncken, who hadpreachedoc- 
casionally for some years, w’as, hoon after, called 
and ordained as their pastor. The church grew- 
with considerable rapidity, its members being 
all active workers, visiting the poor and the 
thousands around the docks and W’harves, dis- 
tributing Bibles and tracts, aud conversing with 
them on religious subjects. Mr. Oncken also 
visited other cities, such as Berlin, Oldenburg, 
and Stuttgart, preaching, baptizing converts, 
organizing churches, and ordaining iiastors over 
each ; these pastors were, in all these early 
churches, of their own members. In 1838, four 
years after, there were 4 churches thus organ- 
ized, the Hamburg church having 75 members, 
and the four, 146 members. Persecution w-as now- 
commenced against Mr. Oncken and his fol- 
lowers, by the officers of the Lutheran (National) 
Church ; at first by the action of the Senate of 
Hamburg, which issued decrees against Mr. 
Oncken in 1837, 1839, and 1840, in the latter 
year imprisoning him, seizing and selling his 
furniture, and prohibiting him from administer- 
ing baptism, or the Lord’s Supi^er, and forbid- 
ding any one to attend his family worship ex- 
cept his owm household. This oppressive action 
called forth most earnest protests aud memorials 
from the Board of Managers of the Missionary 
Union, from various religious bodies of differ- 
ent denominations in the United^ States and 
England, and from distinguished individuals ; 
one of these memorials bore 5,000 signatures, 
pleading for religious liberty for these Baptist 
brethren. The President of the United States 
also made representations through the Ameri- 
can Consul at Hamburg, to the Hamburg Senate, 
which caused the annulling of the obnoxious 
statutes ; and the activity aud usefulness of the 
Baptist Church during and after the great fire 
in Hamburg, caused its founder and members 
to be regarded with great favor. But the per- 
secuting spirit was manifested with still greater 
intensity in Berlin, Oldenburg, Stuttgart, Ba- 
varia, Pomerania, and the kingdom of Han- 
over, at Marburg in Hesse, and in Denmark, as 
the missionary work reached those States and 
cities. The ministers were thrown into jails, 
fined and banished. The assemblies w^ere scat- 
tered by the police, the members were com- 
pelled to bring their children for baptism to the 
priests of the National Church, and were pun- 
ished for their participation in the so-called 
heresies of their pastors. In Berlin, baptisms 
in the open air were prohibited *, in Hanover, 
the Baptists were imprisoned and their prop- 
erty confiscated ; in Marburg, they were fined 
and banished. As late as 1851, Mr.^ Oncken 
was expelled from Berlin fer preaching there 
on a single Sabbath. In Denmark matters 
were still worse. Rev, Peter Munster, the pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church in Copenhagen, was 
twice imprisoned, the second time for a year, 
and was banished from the country, his only 
offence being the preaching of the Gospel, The 
efforts of the English Baptists and Friends, 
aided by delegations from the United States 
and by the British Minister, were at length 
successful in causing the passage of an act of am- 
nesty, but this proved of but little value. 
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Meanwhile, the mission work DKirle great prog- 
ress. In 1841 there were 14 churches and 350 
members. Mr. G. 'SV. Lenmann, who haCl been 
baptized and ordained as pastor of the little 
church in Berlin, and Mr. Kubner, baptized in 
1836 and ordained in 1844, had proved them- 
selves wonderfully efficient and earnest workers, 
and as soon as their churches attained a little 
strength, they sent out missionaiaes to the 
regions beyond. In the beginning of 1845, 
after 10 years’ labor, there were 17 preachers 
and assistants, 26 churches, and nearly 1,500 
members. In 1847, the Hamburg church built 
itself a new chapel, and sent 2 missionaries to 
Hungary and Austria, who were very success- 
ful. Ocher churches sent missionaries to Swit- 
zerland, and 2 churches were formed there. In 
January, 1849, the churches which had been 
formed into 4 associations, to which the Banish 
Association was added later, formed a Triennial 
Conference, which held its first sessions at 
Hamburg, January 17th to 26th, 1849. There 
were at this time 28 churches, not including 3 
in Denmark ; the baptisms of the year pre'^iuus 
had been 453, and the whole number of mem- 
bers was 2,8b0, The Prussian Association sup- 
ported a missionary in Silesia. A school for 
training preachers had been established in Ham- 
burg. lu 1851, there were 32 churches in G-er- 
m.iny, 5 in Denmark, and 2 in Switzerland. In 
this year missions were sent into Russia, Lithu- 
ania, and into the Silesian Mountains. Be- 
tween 1847 and 1854, several converts from 
Sweden had come to Hamburg for baptism and 
ordination, and thus the flourishing Swedish 
Mission was, in some sense, born in Germany. 
In 1854 there were 693 baptisms and 6,049 
members. The church in Memel, Eastern 
Prupia, the largest of the German churches, in 
adlition to a liberal support of its own mis- 
sions, gave that year $100 to aid the American 
Baptist Missionary Union in its work among 
the heathen in Asia, and in subsequent years 
supported 2 missionaries to the heathen. Be- 
tween 1855 and 1860 the work had extended to 
Poland, Western Russia, and Kurland, among 
the Letts, and in Lithuania was making great 
progress. In 1860 there were 66 churches in 
Germany, 855 out- stations and preaching places, 
and 8,935 members. Persecution had ceased in 
Germany. At the dedication of the Bajitist 
chapel in Berlin, in November, 1861, the king 
and royal family were invited, and the city 
officials, who had erstwhile visited its pastor 
and members with fines, imprisonment, and 
banishment, participated in the public exer- 
cises. In 1865 missions had been opened in 
Poland, WallaoMa, and Turkey, and the Ger- 
man churches had sent missionaries to a Ger- 
man colony in British Caffraria, South Africa, 
which was abundantly blessed. Twenty-six 
young men graduated from the Hamburg Theo- 
logical Seminary, and were soon all at work. In 
Middle Russia, in Bulgaria, in B)8nia, and in 
Tifiis, in Oaucasit, in the Netherlands, and in 
Central Austria, churches were organized and 
the. Gospel preached with great success. At the 
Triennial Conference of 1870 there were 1*20 
delegates present, and it was reported that the 
German Baptists had entered all the quarters of 
the globe. During the 3 years, 1867-69, the 
number of baptisms was 5,346. The wars of 
1866 and of 1870-71 (the Franco- Prussian War), 
while they interrupted to some extent the ordi- 
nary mission work, were utilized in putting into 


circulation more than 2,000,000 copies of the 
Scriptures, tracts, and religious books in French 
and German. In 1877 there were in Germany 
15,287 members : in Denmark, 2,114 ; in Rus- 
sia, 3,686 ; in Poland, 1747 ; in Austria, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Turkey, and South Africa, 
about 1,200 more, making in all 24,033. There 
were 121 churches, 1,371 preaching stations ; 
1,35S membeis had emigrated to America that 
yeai% and 1,479 had been added by baptism. 
In 1888-81 » the Russian Union of Baptist 
Churches and the Danish Union had both been 
set off as separate missions, so that only the 
churches in the German Union remained. In 
the mission thus curtailed there were COG 
preachers (217 ordained and 389 unordained), 
112 churches, 1,517 baptisms, and 20,990 mem- 
bers ; the loss from emigration is very laige — 
not less than 1,500 yearlj^ — and the additions 
by baptism cannot do much more than keei> 
pace with the losses. Oneken and Lehmann are 
gone to their reward, and Kobner will soon fol- 
low them ; but the present superintendent at 
Hamburg, Rev. Dr. Philip Bickel, is a worthy 
successor of Oneken, and the younger Lehmann 
and others are well filling the ])laces of the fa- 
thers. 

The Missionary Union has had no American 
missionaries in Germany, though Dr. Bickel 
and some others had been pastors here ; but it 
has sustained a part of the missionaries, aided 
in building chapels and churches, helping the 
theological seminaries, etc. The missions to 
Denmark and to Russia, both the outgrowths cf 
the German Mission and connected with it in 
the Triennial Conference till 1888, have now” 
grown so large that they prefer to report direct- 
ly to the Missionary Union. Denmark had, in 
1889, 53 preachers, 18 of them ordained, 21 
churches, 308 baptisms, and 2,710 members. 
Emigration has carried off large numbers of their 
members and wdil do so still, but they rejoice 
in a fair net increase. 

3. Hussia . — The mission in Russia has had a 
phenomenally rapid growth in the midst of 
severe persecution. They are making good 
progress in St, Petersburg, where they have a 
good and commodious church edifice and an 
excellent pastor. There are 25 missionaries in 
Southern Russia, and some churches in Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Caucasus. 
The statistics of 1889 are, 97 preachers, of wffiom 
25 are ordained, 45 churches, 1,110 baptized 
in 1888 ; total membership, 11,882. Germany 
has thus, in the missions planted in the Ger- 
man Empire and those established by her mis- 
sionaries in adjacent lands, 178 churches 761 
preachers, of whom 260 are ordained, 2,876 
baptisms in 1889, and 35,882 living and resident 
members, while within the past 15 years not 
less than 15,000 of her members have emigrated 
to the United States, In the present German. 
Mission are included the churches in Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, and 
South Africa ; in the last there are 612 mem- 
bers and 17 preachers. The churches of the 
German Union are almost without exception 
poor ; they are mainly from the working classes, 
and the building of their churches and cl^pels, 
the support of their ministry and of mission- 
aries to the heathen and to the perishing in the 
nations around them, have drawn very heavily 
upon their scanty means. Yet they manage to 
bear the greater part of these expenses. Ih 
1884 their contrib^ions for the year, ixbpludii^ 
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the churches of Eussia aud Denmark, \rere 
^05,122, and- of Germany alone, §322,800. 
The ^Missionary Union have granted them in 
these 55 years about $350,000, and are now aid- 
ing them to the extent of about $7,4(]0 a year ; 
but a j)art of this is expended outside of the 
German Empire. 

4. Sweden, (Adopted by the Missionary Union 
in 1866.)— The first work done in Sweden or 
Norway in the present century was by 5 or 6 
Norwegian and Swedish sailors in 1817 ; they 
Jtiad been seamen on the vessel which carried 2 
missionaries of the Baptist Triennial Conven- 
tion, Messrs. Colman and "Wheelock, to Burma, 
and were converted through their labors on 
board the ship, and on their return they told 
their friends and neighbors what great things 
the Lord had done for them, and a revival 
resulted. Two of the number came to Bos- 
ton, Mass., and there also a revival com- 
menced. Other men who followed the sea, and 
notably, in 1831 and 1835, Captain G. W. 
■Schroeder, of Gothenburg, and P. O. Nilsson, 
both afterward preachers and missionaries in 
Sweden, were converted in New Tork City, and 
the former was baptized there, and the latter 
by Mr. Oncken at Hamburg. The first Swedish 
Baptist Church was organized in Gothenburg by 
F. 0. Nilsson in September, 1848, w’ith 6 mem- 
bers. 3>L\ Nilsson was ordained in Hamburg 
in 1849, and the same year was arrested by the 
Lutheran magistrates, for preaching and ad- 
ministering baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
when he had not received Lutheran ordination ; 
he was thrice imprisoned, forbidden to speak 
in the Lord’s name, tried twice before the high 
court, and finally banished from Sweden, the 
king approving the sentence. But he left be- 
hind him a church of 56 believers. He went to 
Copenhagen, remaining there for two years, one 
year being pastor of the Baptist church there. 
He then, at the earnest solicitation of his Swedish 
friends, emigrated with them to the United 
States, and the party, already organized as a 
church, with Nilsson as their pastor, settled in 
one of the Western States in 1853. But the 
most conspicuous of the founders of the mis- 
sion in Sweden and Norway, was Eev. Andreas 
Wiberg, an eminent scholar and graduate from 
the University of Upsala, who was converted in 
1842, ordained as a Lutheran in 1843, and 
officiated in the State Church till 1849. He be- 
came a Baptist, after a long struggle, in 1852, 
was baptized at Copenhagen in July, 1852, 
by F. 0. Nilsson, and soon after published three 
books on Baptism, and spent two or three years 
in connection with the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, translating and stereotyping several 
Swedish tracts and hooks for circulation among 
his countrymen. In J.855 Mr. Wiberg was ap- 
pointed by the Publication Society to labor as 
superintendent of colportage in Sweden, and 
commenced his work at Stockholm, October 
7 th, 1855. 

Meanwhile, under the labors of others, many 
had been converted and were desirous of bap- 
tism. One of their number, Mr, P. F. Hej den- 
burg, went to Hamburg in the spring of 1854, 
was baptized and ordained by Mr, Oncken, and 
returned to Stockholm, where he baptized, be- 
fore the close of 1855, about 600 believers. A 
Missionary Union was formed in March, 1856, 
for sending out missionaries and publishing 
and circTilating books and tracts. Besides 
•editing these publications, Mr. Wiberg. issued 


a semi-monthly paper, called the UvaagelisU 
which had a wide circulation. A school was 
also opened the same year, to train men for the 
ministrj^ At the close of 1856 there W’ere 21 
churches, 24 ministers, and 961 members ; 493 
had been baptized during the year ; there were 
8 Sundaj^-schools and about 400 scholars. As 
in Germany and Denmark, bitter and cruel 
persecution was commenced speedily by the 
Lutheran magistrates and priests, and many of 
the ministers and members were called to suf- 
fer. Mr. Hejdenburg was tried and imprisoned 
16 times. Others were fined 500 crowns (about 
$130), and an additional sum for breaking the 
Sabbath by preaching. Others had large tines, 
imprisonment in close, foul cells, on a diet of 
black bread and water, or with heavy fetters. 

In June, 1857, the first conference of the Swed- 
ish Baptist churches was held, and the three 
brothers Palmqvist, who had been laboring as 
missionaries among the Swedes in the United 
States, were added to the working force of the 
mission ; 1,292 had been added to the churches 
by baptism this year, and notwithstanding large 
emigration, there were 44 pastors, 45 churches, 
and 2,105 members. 

From 1857 to the close of 1866 the progress 
was constant and rapid. Men of high rank and 
education and of great earnestness and zeal 
came into the mission, and did a good work. 
Among these were Eev. Adolph Drake, a noble- 
man and a graduate of the University of Upsala ; 
Mr. K. O. Broady, and J. A. Edgi*en, who had 
been, respectively, the colonel of a regiment in 
our Civil War, aud the captain of a gun-boat. 
These were all men of high character and edu- 
cation, and noble, earnest workers. Mr. Wiberg 
had visited England and America to raise funds 
to aid in building a large chapel in Stockholm, 
which was completed in 1865 at a cost of 
$35,000 ; and though it seated 1,200 people, it 
was crowded from the day of its opening. The 
mission in Sweden had hitherto been under the 
charge of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, hut the work had grown so largely that 
the society, which was a home institution, felt 
that it should he transferred to the Missionary 
Union. The Union decided to accept it, and 
on March 1st, 1866, the transfer was made. Mr. 
Wiberg was designated to give his strength to 
the preparation of an evangelical Baptist litera- 
ture ; Messrs. Broady and Edgren to preaching 
and pastoral work in Stockholm and its vicinity, 
and at the same time to have charge of a train- 
ing school for an able and efficient ministry ; 
and Mr. Drake to have a general oversight of 
denominational matters in both Sweden and 
Norway. 

At the close of 1866 there were in Sweden 9 
associations, 176 churches, and 6,606 members. 
The theological school was opened in October, 
1866, and has prospered very greatly. In 
February, 1867, mission work was commenced 
in Norway, and made rapid progress. There 
were extensive revivals there and in many parts 
of Sweden ; the work has been attended with re- 
vivals almost from its commencement. This 
year also the Swedish missionaries entered Fin- 
land, and in that Grand Duchy there was soon a 
powerful work of divine grace. The Norwegian 
churches pushed northward, and in 1869-70 a 
church of 50 members (soon increasing to 100) 
was constituted at Tromsoe, north of the Arctic 
circle, in latitude 70® north. In 1872 the Swedish 
Conference organized a Foreign Missionary So- 
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ciety to send the Gospel to the heathen, and 
liberal sums were raised for tlie vork. The 
same year the Laplanders were \isited by mis- 
sionaries, and a good work begun there. In 
1874 there were 10 associations, 228 churches, 
10,075 members, and CS meeting-houses. Three 
years later there were 253 churches, 13,695 
members, and 95 houses of worship ; 2,360 w’ere 
baptr/.ed in 1877. Thousands of the converts 
have emigrated to America, and thousands more 
are still coming ; but the churches still continue 
to hold their own. The following are their 
latest statistics (1889), but we are not certain 
that these include the churches of Xorway, Fin- 
mark, Lapland, or Finland, which would add at 
least 2,000 to their membership. The 19 asso- 
ciations seem to be all in Sweden : associations, 
19 ; churches, 516 ; organized during the year, 
23 ; houses of worship, 208 ; preachers, 470 ; 
baptized in 1888, 2,597 ; members, 33,521 ; 
.Sunday-school scholars, 32,202 ; contributions 
of the churches, iJSo, 438. The Swedish churches 
are mostly self-supporting, and are carrying on 
missions to the heathen. The Alissionary 
Union make appropriations for some of the 
professors of the Bethel Theological Seminary, 
the superintendent of missions, and the editors 
of their papers and publications, and aid in the 
.support of evangelists who go to the outlying 
districts. They have also given aid to the 
building of some of the city churches and the 
Theological Seminary, though in special cases, 
appeals have been made to the churches in the 
United States, with the sanction of the Union. 
’The chapels in Stockholm and Gothenburg and 
the buildings of the seminary are among these. 
The appropriations for some years past have 
averaged a little more than $7, 000, and for the 
whole period since the establishment of the 
mission, about $230,000. In no missionary 
field within our knowledge has zealous labor 
produced such large returns, whether we con- 
sider the time, the amount of money expended, 
or the population reached. 

5. Greece. — The mission to Greece, estab- 
lished in December, 1836, after being continued 
with considerable spirit but very moderate suc- 
cess for nineteen years, was suspended, so far as 
American missionaries were concerned, in 1855, 
and the only remaining native assistant, Deme- 
trios Sakellarios, left the mission in April, 1856. 
Eight missionaries had labored there faithfully, 
but they had been arrested, imprisoned, and 
•forbidden to preach or hold meetings. The 
converts had been few, and many of them un- 
•stable. The mission was suspended for fifteen 
years, and then resumed in 1871, by the ap- 
■pointment of Mr. D. Sakellarios as a native 
missionary. He and his wife labored earnest- 
ly, and with some native help, and obtained 
•funds from abroad to erect a chapel and estab- 
lish a school in Athens ; but the government 
prevented them from occupying either the 
chapel or the school, and would not allow Mr. 
Sakellarios to hold any religious meetings ex- 
cept ill his own house. After sixteen years of 
struggling, the Missionary Union decided to 
relinquish the mission. 

The Mission in Spain, which had its origin in 
■the labors of Professor W. J. Knapp as an in- 
dependent missionary in Madrid in 1868-69, 
was adopted by the Union in August, 1870, and 
for six years, during Mr. Knapp’s residence there, 
continued to prosper. Churches were estab- 
lished in Madrid, i^rcelona^ Alicante, La Scala^ 


Valencia, Linares, and Alcoy. Native pastors 
were ordained over these churches, and though 
the political revolutions in ypaiu hindered the 
work, the number of baptized converts was 
reckoned at about 200 in 1872. In 1874 the 
number baptized was 62, and the number of 
members 244. There were further political 
co 2 iij)lieations and disturbances in 1875 and 
1876. Some of the native p>reachers proved un- 
worthy and intrigued with the p>olitical leaders. 
The station at Linares was broken up ; that at 
Alicante passed through great trials ; Mr. 
Knapp dissolved his connection with the 
Union and returned to the United States. Not 
long after the pastor at Madrid died, and the 
chapel was closed. The other stations were 
also relinquished ; one of the pastors (Mr. 
Ciffre) was arrested and put under bonds, and 
though he made a further attempt to establish 
a station at Barcelona, and all the mission work 
was centred there, there was again a defection 
from the ministry, and now Barcelona, Figueras, 
and La Escala are the only points where Baptist 
worship is maintained. Kev. Eric Lund, a 
Swedish missionary, and Eev. M. 0. Marin, a 
native preacher, are laboring at these points, 
and they report, in 1889, 5 native preachers, 
2 of them ordained, 3 churches, 5 baptisms, 
and 100 members. The expenditure of the 
Union for Spanish missions in 1889 was $2,- 
776.19. 

Educational Woex. — The Missionary Union 
has always placed the preaching of the Gospel 
in the forefront of all its missionary agencies, 
but it recognizes the fact that the school has its 
place also in heathen lands, and the policy of 
furnishing educational facilities for converted 
heathen and their children has been forced 
upon it by the necessities of the case, and 
within the last twenty-five years great progress 
has been made in educational work. In 1864 
there were in all the missions of the Union, 200 
schools, with 4,150 pupils. In 1890 the num- 
ber of schools, ranging from the jungle and vil- 
lage schools to the highest grade-station schools, 
was 1,030, with 20,615 pupils. Within this period 
the Collegiate Institution at Rangoon has been 
established, also the Industrial and Normal Insti- 
tute and the Pwo High School at Bassein, high- 
grade station schools at Toungoo, Rangoon, 
Henzada, Moulmein, Tavoy, and Mandalay. A. 
marked event in the history of the Missionary 
Union during this last quarter century is the or- 
ganization of women for work in missions, and 
the numerous boarding-schools in Burma and 
In dia are the result of women’ s work. The most 
important branch of the mission school work con- 
sists of the biblical training-schools for preach- 
ers. The Theological Seminairy at Rangoon 
is sending out year by year well-instructed 
preachers, who will help supply the 520 churches 
in Burma, and furnish recruits for that native 
missionary force which is operating in the cen- 
tral provinces of Burma, in the Kach’in Hills, 
and on the borders of Siam. The Theological 
Seminary at Ramapatam and the Ongole High 
School are doing a grand work for the Telugu 
Mission. Biblical schools.are also sustained at 
Swatow and Kxngpo, in China, and at Yokohama, 
for the training of Japanese preachers. The 
German Baptist Theological School, at Ham- 
burg, is sending its stndents throughout Ger- 
many, Russia, Bohemia, and Poland ; and last 
but not least, the Bethel Seminary at Stockholm, 
Sweden^ ha& sent out soxne hundreds of able 
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ministers of the Gospel, who are laboring in 
all the cities of Sweden and in the Swedish 
settlements of the United States. Graduates 
from both Hamburg and Stockholm are labor- 
ing also in India, Africa, and Spain, and many 
more are pressing into the ranks of those who 
are grappling with heathenism in its strong- 
holds. 

Bible Tba.nslation. — T he work of Bible trans- 
lation was begun in the infancy of the Baptist 
Society, and has been vigorously prosecuted 
throughout its career. Dr. Judson's Burmese 
Bible was completed in 1830. The translation 
of the Sgau-Karen Bible was printetl iml853, 
that of the Pwo-Karen not until 1884 ; the 
Paku and Bghai between 187*2 and 1876. The 
translation into Assamese, begun nearly fifty 
years ago, is now finished, and translations 
in the Garo and Naga dialects are in progress ; 
and now that the IShan country is fairly open 
to missionary labor, Dr. Gushing has the Shan 
Bible ready for its people. Dr. Jew'ett has 
been engaged many years in revising the Telugu 
New Testament, and during the last year it 
has been printed. In Japan Dr. Brown’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the phonetic 
characters is now very popular, and in Africa 
the missionaries are providing various parts of 
the New Testament in three of the Congo 
dialects. In China there have been three 
versions made by Baptist missionaries : one in 
the Mandarin, or classic language, one in the 
colloquial dialect, and one of the New Testa- 
ment in the Hakka dialect. 

Histoeioal Catalogue op Missions op the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 

1. Rangoon, 1813.— Pounded by Judson. 1. 
Barman Mission, suspended 1823-28 ; resumed, 
1831 ; 2. English Mission, 1833 ; 3. Sgau Karen 
Mission, 1835, and Pwo Karen, 1837 — all sus- 
pended, 1840-44 ; sub -station of Moulmein, 
1844-53 ; resumed, 1853 ; Shan Mission, 1866 ; 
now has theological seminary, college, and large 
printing establishment, 84 churches, nearly 
5,000 members. 

2. 2rissions to Ame7'ica7i Indians^ 1817-65. — 
Pottawattamies, 1817 ; Ottawas, 1826 ; Chero- 
kees, valley towns and west of Mississippi, 
1818-38 ; Choctaws, 1826 ; Creeks, 1823 -32 ; 
Otoes and Omahas, 1833-37 ; Delawares, 1831- 
33 ; Shawanoes (afterward Delawares), 1831 ; 
Ojibwas, 1828. Part of these discontinued 
prior to 1842 ; several transferred to American 
Indian Association, 1842 ; one (the Creeks) to 
Southern Baptist Convention, about 1846 ; two 
(Cherokees and Delawares in Indian Territory) 
to American Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
in 1865. Mission to Hayti, 1835-38. 

3. Liberia. —1. Monrovia, 1825 ; 2. Bassa 
Cove, 1835, Both closed, 1856 ; resumed, with 
colored missionaries, 1869. Stations among 
Bassas and Congoes ; suspended, 1870 ; now 
only three schools. 

4. Burma, 182G ; after 1827 only a 
sub-station till 1863. In 1886 made an out- 
station for the Telugus or Peguans. 

5. Mbuhnein^ 1827. — A Burman station ; in 
1832, a Karen station added ; in 1840, English, 
Tamil, and Telugu station added ; many schools, 
an Eurasian Home, and seventeen churches. 

6. Tamy, 1828. — The first Karen station in 
Burma, and a small Burman Mission established 
here same year, Sgau New and Old Testament 


translated here by Dr. Mason, 1843-51. Tavoy 
Native Missionary Society formed, 1834, 

7. J/eiv/tti, 1829.— 1. Burman Mission, 1829- 
37 ; 2. Pwo Karens, 1837 ; 3. Salongs, 1844 
given up, 1850 ; sub -station, 1853, and finally 
abandoned, except by native jiastors. 

8. bkua, 1833.— 1. Bangkok, Siamese; 2. 
Chinese, 1834 ; Scriptures translated into both 
languages. Not much success wdth Siamese. 
Chinese missionaries transferred to Suntherm 
China Mission, and Bangkok becomes a sub- 
station in 1889. Mission to the Karens in 
Northern Siam, sustained by native Karens in. 
Burma, started 1882. 

9. Arakait, 1835-55. — Three stations at first 
for Arakanese and Ch’ins. In 1840 Karen de- 
partment founded at Sandoway. Karens fled 
from persecution in Burma. Several thousands, 
baptized. In 1853 and 1854 (after the war) 
these returned to Bassein, and the Sandoway 
Mission was discontinued in 1854. In 1888 it 
was reopened for Ch’ins, Kemmees, Burmans, 
and Arakanese. 

10. Ava, 1824-61. — Begun by Judson and 
Price in 1824, but broken up by the war of 
1824-26 ; again started by Kincaid in 1833, but 
closed in 1837 ; in 1850, but closed by second, 
war ; resumed in 1855. but relinquished in 1861 
— not a success. 

11. The Telugu Mission^ 1836. — Conducted 
with slight success till 1866 : since that time- 
has prospered so greatly that it is now the 
largest single Protestant mission in the world, 
with 72 churches and 33,838 communicants. 

12. io France, 1834.— After 55 yeais 
of faithful labor there are 5 stations, 38 out- 
stations, 10 churches, 800 members. 

13. The (jkrma7\ Mission, 1834.— Rev. J. G. 
Oncken, founder. Extends all over Central 
Europe. It has now 11 missions, 606 preachers, 
112 churches, and 20,990 members. 

14. Mission io Greece, 1836. — Patras, Corfu, 
Zante, and Athens. American missionaries at. 
first, but their success was small, and they 
withdrew in 1856. Suspended for fifteen years. 
Native missionary appointed in 1871, but mis- 
sion relinquished in 1886. 

15. Assam, 1836. — At first the Assamese and 
Singpho Mission. The Garo Mission was added 
in 1867, and the Naga Mission in 1868. Kohl 
Mission commenced in 1889. All are flourish- 
ing, with 30 churches and 1,900 members. 

16. Bassem, 1837-46. —Three missions : Sgau 
Karen,. 1837 ; Pwo Karen, 1849 ; Burman, 1864. 
The Karens, persecuted and driven out of Bur- 
ma by the officials, escaped to Arakan, where 
some thousands were baptized and organized 
into churches. After the war in 1853-55 these 
returned to Bassein province, and under excel- 
lent management theie are now (1890), in the 
3 departments, 12 missionaries, 109 preachers, 
107 self-supporting churches, 10,080 members. 

17. Southern China Mission, 1836-42. — At. 
Macao, 1836 ; Hong Kong, 1842-61 ; Canton, 
1844, and Swatow, 1861-90. Connected with 
Bangkok from the first. At Swatow and its out- 
station there were, in 1889, 12 missionaries, 26. 
native preachers, 2 churches, 1,138 members, 10 
schools, 163 scholars. This exclusive of a flour- 
ishing mission among the Hakkas, established 
in 1882. 

18. JSastem China Mission, 1843. — Ningpo 
and three sub stations — Shaohing, Kinhwa, and 
Huchau ; 21 stations, 23 missionaries, 30 na- 
tive helpers, 14 churches, 384 members. 
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10. Western China, l>:iS9. — Suchaw, in Szchnen 
province, just commenced. 

•20. lleitzfitJa, — Two missions, Burman 

and S:?au Karen ; 7 missionaries, 77 out-sta- 
tions, oo native helpers, 60 churches |68 of them 
Karen), ‘2,ooU lueinhers, 3S schools, 1,31*2 pupils. 

21. Shicerjy},i, 1S53, — Mostly Karen ; on the 
Sitang liiver ; 5 missionaries, 35 native helpers, 
35 out-stations, 35 churches, 1,5*2(J members, 3^1 
schools, 744 pupils. 

22. Prome, l.'i54, on the Irawadl . — Burman 
Mission ; 4 missionaries, 8 native helpers, 6 
churches, 374 members, all Burmans. 

23. Thourjze, 1855. — Prome and Hangoon R E. ; 
2 missionaries, both ladies, who have managed 
the mission entirely from the first ; 7 native 
preachers, 1 church (self-supporting), 287 mem- 
bers, all Burmans, acknowledged to be the best- 
conducted mission in Burma. 

24. Toungoo, 1853. — Five separate missions — 
Barman, Paku Karen, Bghai Karen, Eed Karen, 
and Shan. Scriptures translated in all except 
the Eed Karen, and portions in this. In all the 
departments there are 16 missionaries, 187 na- 
tive preachers and helpers, 142 out-stations, 141 
churches, o,39G members ; 64 of the churches 
are self supporting, 79 are not. 

25. The Mission to tSiceden^ 1848. — First 
church constituted, 1854 ; mission organized, 
1855 ; transferred from Ajn. Bapt. Pub. Soc. to 
Am. Baptist Missionary Union in 1866 ; now has 
branch missions in Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
and Lapland. Extraordinary growth in 24 years. 
In Sweden alone in 1888-89 there were 19 asso- 
ciations, 517 ministers, 516 churches, 208 houses 
of worship, 33,5*21 members ; contributions, 
$85,438. The branch missions would give over 
2,000 more. 

26. Japan, 1872 ; Yokohama, Tokio, 1874 ; 
JSb5e, 1881 ; Sendai, 1884 ; Shimonoseki, 1886 ; 
Merioka, 1887 ; Hachinohei, 1889 ; YamaguchU 
1890, Yemuro, 1890. — All these stations well 
manned— 41 missionaries, 29 native preachers, 
10 churches, 905 members, 6 schools, 216 pupils, 
and a theological school at Yokohama. 

27. Zigon, 1876. — Pwo Karen ; 2. churches, 4 
native preachers, 232 members, 6 schools, 114 
scholars. 

28. Mauhin, 1879. — Anew town in the delta of 
the Irawadi, but rapidly growing. It had in. 
1889 12 native preachers, 15 churches, 679 mem- 
bers (Pwo Karen), 6 schools, 81 pupils. 

29. Tha-tone, 1880, is on the &lwen, near 
Moulmein. It is a mission for Karens and 
Toungthoos, and is conducted by Miss E. Law- 
rence Kelley. It has 3 native preachers, 1 
church, and 26 members. It is the only Toung- 
thoo church in Burma. 

30. Bhamo, 1877. — On the Upper Irawadi, 180 
miles above Mandalay and 200 miles from Yun- 
nan, in Southwestern China. The mission 
met with many disasters, but now promises 
success. It is principally devoted to the 
Kach’ins. It had, in 1889, 7 missionaries, 4 
native preachers, 1 church, 57 members. There 
is a large Shan population there. 

31. The Mission to the Shans. — ^This mission 
had no fixed abiding-place until 1890, when a 
mission was established in Thebaw, the capital 
of the Shan States, and others are to be com- 
menced at once. The Shans are very numerous 
in Northeastern Burma, Western China, and 
Siam. The Bible has been translated into their 
language. 

32. 1877, is the seat of a mission to the 


Talaings, an ancient people of Burma, once its 
ruleis. It is now the only mission to them. 
Churches, 2 ; members, 148 ; schools, 3 ; pu- 
pils. 78. 

33. Mandalay, 18SG. — The present capital of 
Burma, a city of 18U,UU0 inhabitants, is destined 
to be one of the largest missions m Burma. 
From it ready access can be had to Burmans. 
Ch’ins, Kemmees, Shans, Eed Karens, and Chi- 
nese, etc. It has now 1 church and SO members. 

34. 27/ a i/eimyo (Ch’ins), 1887; Myingyayt, ; 
Sagaing, iSBB (both Burman) ; Mei'ktilit, 1SS9, 
and Yemethen, 1SS9, are stations newly estab- 
lished and favorably situated for future and, m 
some cases, rapid growth. Probably there are 
not now more than 200 members in the four sta- 
tions. 

35. Tharrawaddy, set ofi' from Henzada in 1889, 
is a flourishing Karen Mission, with 2 mission- 
aries, *21 churches, 584 members, 9 schools, 234 
pupils. 

36. The Mission to Spain, started in 1870, 
has, from political revolutions and disturbances, 
the efforts of political demagogues to use it, 
and the treachery and defection of some of the 
native leaders, been greatly disabled, but is re- 
covering to some extent. It has three stations — 
Barcelona, Figueras, and La Escala. It has 5 
preachers, 3 churches, and 100 members, and a 
few others in disbanded churches in Madrid 
and elsewhere. 

37. The Congo Mission. — Founded iu 1878 ; 
transferred to the Missionary Union in 1884. 
Among the different tribes on the Congo Eiver, 
from its mouth to Stanley Falls, 1,500 miles 
above, 8 stations, 39 missionaries, 5 native 
preachers, 5 churches, 386 members, 10 schools, 
471 pupils. It is destined to be a powerful 
mission for the millions of Central Africa 

38. Denmark, — Originally a branch of the 
German Mission, set off as an independent mis- 
sion in 1887. It has now 58 preachers, 18 of 
them ordained ; 21 churches, 2,710 members. 

39. Russia. — Also a branch of the German 
Mission till 1888 ; now independent. It is 
suffering from the persecution of the Bussian 
(Greek) Church, but is doing good missionary 
worK in the regions beyond. It had, in 1889, 
97 preachers, 25 of them ordained ; 45 churches, 
scattered all over Eussia ; 16,882 members. 

American Baptist Pul>licalioii So- 
ciety, Xlie.— Headquarters, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The American Baptist Publication Society was 
organized in the city of Washington, D. 0., in 
1824. Its original name was the “ Baptist Gen- 
eral Tract Society.” Its beginnings were very 
small. It did not contemplate anything moio 
than the publication of a few denominational 
tracts and their circulation, generally gratui- 
tously, among the people. The receipts of the 
first year were |373.80. It contemplated no 
missionary work. The society was removed to 
Philadelphia in December, 1826, where it has 
since remained. 

Daring the first 20 years of its existence the 
society, whose annual receipts did not average 
more than $9,000, bad a Benevolent account 
amounting for the 20 years to $8,565 (an aver- 
age of about $428 a year, though gradually in^ 
creasing). Most of these sums were contributed 
by benevolent individuals and churches for the 
circulation of tracts, denominational books and. 
Bibles among the churches and congregations 
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through-out the country, and after 1840 for the 
partial payment of colporteurs. (This society 
claims to have been the first in this country to 
employ colporteurs.) A portion of these be- 
nevolent contributions were also used in send- 
ing tracts, books, and Bibles in the German and 
Swedish languages to Germany and Sweden, 
where there was an urgent call tor them. 

It was not until the close of the third decade 
of its history, in 18o4, that the missionary work 
ot the society” was organized and kept separate 
from the Business Department. This Mission- 
ary Department was to conduct three kinds of 
missionary work : 1. The distribution of Bibles 
and other religious books among the poor ; 2. 
The organization of Sunday-schools, and the 
supplying them with Sunday-school books and 
Bibles ; 3. Aiding in the circulation of the 
Scriptures and religious books in foreign coun- 
tries. 

But the progress was very slow. In 1857-58 
the receipts ot the Business Department were 
only $42,146.21, and of the Missionary or Be- 
nevolent Department, only $14,072.17, and a 
large part of this was from the Business De- 
partment. Moreover, these amounts were con- 
siderably in. advance of any previous receipts. 
It was a critical time with the society. The 
financial panic of 1857 was just passing, busi- 
ness was prostrated, and the society in debt. 
The corresponding secretary, the depository 
agent and the treasurer had all resigned. In 
May, 1857, Bev. Benjamin Griffith was elected 
corresponding secretary and jiroved remarkably 
well adapted to the place. In a short time he 
added to his duties as secretary the direction 
and general management of the Editorial, Pub- 
lishing, Sales and Benevolent departments, and 
he has retained this fivefold duty ever since. 
In the 32 years which have passed since he took 
office the annual receipts of the society have 
advanced from $56,213 to $626,320, or about 
twelve-fold ; the Business Department from 
$42,146 to $461,342, or about eleven-fold ; the 
Benevolent or Missionary Department (includ- 
ing the recently organized Bible Department) 
from $14,072 to $165,019, or nearly twelvefold ; 
and the capital or net assets of the society from 
about $8,000 to $791,692, or nmely-ninefold. 

But we have to do only with the Missionary 
Department of the society. Prom the com- 
mencement of Dr. Griffith’s secretaryship there 
was an increase in the missionary receipts from 
outside contributions, but owing to the Civil 
*War and the great demands upon the society, 
the increase was not large until 1864, when the 
Missionary Department was more efficiently 
organized, new colporteurs and Sunday school 
missionaries were put into the field, and larger 
grants made to foreign missionary fields. In that 
year the receipts of that department were dou- 
bled, being $31, 101, and from that time forward 
there was a steady and rapid increase, rising in 
1889 to $165,019. These sums were generally 
donations and legacies or the interest of special 
funds donated to the society. The Business 
Department has from time to time made dona- 
tions varying from $5,000 to $26,000 to the Mis- 
sionary Department, either in books or money. 
Since 1381 a special Bible Department has been 
organized, with a secretary who raises money 
for the circulation of the Scriptures in our own 
and foreign lands. By agreement with the 
American Baptist Missionary Union and the 
Poreigu Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 


Convention all the money for the circulation of 
the Scriptures in foreign languages is paid over 
to them ; the remainder is exiDended under the 
direction of the missionaries uf the Publication 
Society. The receipts of this Bible Department 
for 1889 were $34. 595. The jiresent methods 
of the society, in its missionary and Bible work, 
are these : 1. A Sunday-school missionary is 
appointed for each State or Territory supported 
by the society. He surveys his whole field and 
sends to each destitute place a colporteur, who 
visits, preaches, organizes Sunday-schools, and 
with the aid of the Bible colporteur provides 
for the supply of Bibles and Testaments ; and 
a Sunday-school library, either as a gift or by 
the contribution of enough for the purchase of 
another library of equal value. If the field is, a 
promising one a church is organized, to which 
further help is accorded. 2. The establishment 
of a Children’s Day in June and a Bible Day 
in November, for raising funds by the Baptist 
Sabbath-schools for these special objects. 3. 
The formation of Women’s Bible Bands for the 
promotion* of this mission enterprise, includ- 
ing, in many cases, the distinctly missionary- 
work of reading the Bible to the poor. 4. 
Special efforts to promote the circulation of the 
Bible among the treedmen of the South. 

But the missionary work of the society is not 
confined to the United States of America. As 
early as 1843, German tracts and pamphlets 
were sent to Bev. J. G. Oncken, the founder of 
the Baptist Mission in Germany, which has since 
extended so widely over (Central Buroi^e. 
Purther grants of hooks, and stereotype plates, 
and money were sent to him from time to time, 
and his depository at Hamburg, carried on for 
35 years, became a means of enlightenment to 
all Germany and other nations of Europe. The 
mission work there was, and still is, under the 
control of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union ; but in 3878, when Dr. Oncken was laid 
aside from his work by age and feebleness, and 
made over his establishment to the Bund, or 
General Missionary Association, that body sent 
for Philip W. Biekel, D.D., an eminent German 
pastor of Cleveland, 0 , to take charge of it 
as the General Superintendent of Missions at 
Hamburg, and appealed to the Publication So- 
ciety to assume his support, without which the 
enterprise was in danger of failing. The so- 
ciety responded, assuming his support for throe 
years, then for another three years, and now have 
put him permanently on their list. They have 
also granted aid to the Publication Department 
at Hamburg. 

In 1855 Be 7. Andreas Wiberg (deceased in 
1887), a Lutheran minister in Sweden, who had 
become a Baptist, but had not been allowed to 
preach in Sweden and had come to America, 
was sent to Sweden by the society as a mission- 
ary colporteur, with four others. In 1866 the 
Mission in Sweden was transferred to the Mis- 
sionary Union, at which time there were 176 
Baptist churches there, with 6,006 members. 
Dr. Wiberg devoted his whole time thencefor- 
ward to instruction in theology and to editorial 
work. In 1882 a second call came to the so- 
ciety from Sweden to sustain Bev, Jonas Stal- 
ling as a Publication missionary there, to in- 
augurate and conduct a publishing and colpor- 
teur work. The society responded, and still 
aids in his support. Work has also been done 
by special missionaries in Italy (now trans* 
ferred to -other- hands) ; in Mexico, by oolpor- 
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tetirs ; in British Colnmbia and ^klanitoba, Xew 
Branswick, and in Norway ; bnt not to a large 
amount. In 1883 the society sent Bev. J. B. 
Haygooni, M.D., as a missionary’ colporteur anti 
evangelist, to Turkey. He was stationed at 
Constantinople. He oifered himself to the 
sionary Union, bat they did not teel at liberty 
to employ him in that field, where his mission 
would be a violation of the existing amity be- 
tween the Union and the A. B. C. J?. M. Dr. 
Haygooni has now returned to this country ; 
but the society is still sustaining missionary 
colporteurs and evangelists at Arabkir, Erze- 
roum, Pera and Baghchejuk, in Bithynia, all in 
the field of the Turkish Missions of the Ameri- 
can Beard. They are all professedly mission- 
aries to the Armenians. Their salaries, which 
in 1889 amounted to $3, 855, are said to have 
been contributed for this special purpose by 
friends. 

The amount received for missionary and Bible 
work from the organization of the society to 
April 1, 1889, was $2,186,757.90. 

American Bible Soeiety.—Headquar- 
ters, Bible House, Astor Place, New York City, 
N. Y., U. S. A. 

Undenominational, representing all the evan- 
gelical communities of the United States. Com- 
bines both home and foreign work. 

Income for year closing March 31st, 1890, 
$597,693.05. 

IHstort /, — Prior to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the American colonies of Great 
Britain had been dependent on the mother 
country for all their English Bibles. The hos- 
tilities which ensued cut oif the supply of books 
printed in London, and a memorial was ad- 
dressed to the Continental Congress urging that 
body to undertake the publication of an edition 
of the Scriptures. The committee to which the 
matter vras referred, after consultation with 
printers in Philadelphia, reported that the cost 
of an edition of the Bible would exceed iei0,000, 
and that neither the type nor the paper could 
be procured in this country, hut recommended 
the purchase, at the expense of Congress, of 
20,000 copies in Holland, Scotland, or else- 
where. During the next thirty years private 
enterprise did much to meet the immediate 
wants of the nation, but failed of course to reach 
the homes of indifference and poverty. The 
organization of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society early in this century served at once as 
a stimulus and a model to American philan- 
thropists, and numerous local Bible societies 
were formed with the well-defined object of put- 
ting the Scriptures into every destitute family 
within the immediate circle of their direct infiu- 
ence, and through the thinly settled regions on 
the frontier. 

Samuel J. Mills, one of the four who, at the 
haystack prayer meeting at Williams College, 
gave the impulse that resulted in the formation 
of the A. B. 0. E. M., after his graduation from 
Andover Seminary in 1812 made two tours of 
investigation, and the report that the number 
of families found without the Bible far exceeded 
all expectations raised a deep conviction that 
some more efficient means must be found for 
meeting the want. 

Early in 1816 Elias Boudinot, President of 
the New Jersey Bible Society (formed in 1809), 
made a public communication in favor of a na- 
tional .Bible movement. The New York Bible 


Society (1809) followed tbi.s 'with formal action, 
lesulting in the calling ot a convention, which 
met Maj' 8th, ISIG, in the consistory of the 
Eeformed Dutch Church in Garden Street, and 
organized the American Bible Society. Thirty- 
fire local organizations united in this action, 
and eighty-four became auxiliary to it during 
the first year of its existence. 

In the" earlier years the offices of the Society 
were in the lower part of New York, but the 
great increase of work necessitated better ac- 
commodations, and in 1853 it took possession 
of the commodious building known as the Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. The build- 
ing is of brick, with sandstone copiners, six 
stories in height, and affords all the necessary 
room for the processes of manufacturing and 
for the storage of plates and printed volumes. 
Here also are the offices of the Society and the 
Managers’ Eoom, with a valuable collection of 
portraits and a unique librarj^ of nearly five 
thousand books, composed principally of Bibles 
and Testaments in many languages. Booms 
not needed for the Society’s business are occu- 
pied by tenants, so many of whom are actively 
engaged in missionary operations that the Bible 
House has long been known as a central point 
of Christian work. The outlay involved in the 
purchase of this property and the erection of 
the Bible House was provided for by individual 
subscriptions made for the purpose and by 
rentals received after its completion, no funds 
raised for the publication and distribution be- 
ing invested in it. The cost of some recent 
improvements has been met by a temporary loan, 
to be liquidated in time by the increased 
rentals, which for many years have sufficed to 
pay the salaries of the executive officers, so that 
donations may go directly into the work of the 
Society. 

Constitution and Organization * — 
The American Bible Society is an organization 
incorpdrated under the laws of the State of Ne-w 
York for the sole purpose of publishing and cir- 
culating the Holy Scriptures everywhere without 
note or comment. Its endeavors are directed 
primarily to the circulation of the Scriptures in 
all parts of the United States and Territories, 
by sales at cost to those who are able to pur- 
chase, and by free gifts to the destitute. At the 
same time, it looks beyond to other lands, Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, and pagan, and seeks every 
opportunity which the providence of God 
affords for promoting the distribution of the 
sacred book among all nations in their o'wn 
vernacular tongues. “While it has a valuable 
building, with presses and ample facilities for 
printing and binding, it is a charitable and no.t 
a money-making institution, being required by 
its laws to put the prices of all its publications 
as low as possible, and practically selling them 
at lower prices than would be charged if all the 
ordinary elements of cost were taken into ac- 
count. It is also tinsectarian in its organization 
and in its work, reaching out for the supply of 
the destitute without regard to denominational 
peculiarities, and opening the way for mission- 
aries of every name to follow up the teachings 
of the Scriptures with their own explanations 
and with the permanent institutions of Chris- 
tianity. 

The business of the Society is conducted by 
a Board of Managers consisting of thirty-six 
laymen, residents of New York or its vicinity, 
one fourth of whom gq out of office every year, 
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■but may be re-elected. Any minister of the 
Gospel who has been made a life-member by 
the contribation of thirty dollars is entitled to 
be present and vote at the monthly meetings of 
the Board, with all the power of an elected 
manager. 

Matters of business are prepared for the con- 
sideration of this Board by standing commit- 
tees, Tisually composed of seven members, on 
Yersions, Finance, Publication, Distribution, 
Agencies, Legacies, Auxiliaries, and Accounts. 
Three corresponding secretaries, a treasurer 
and a general agent devote their entire time to 
the interests of the Society. The general agent 
has the immediate oversight of the purchase of 
materials and the manufacture of boohs. The 
machinery and presses have a capacity for the 
production of about 2,000,000 volumes of the 
Scriptures, large and small ; but the actual 
yearly production is only about one half that 
amount, or, in round numbers, 350,000 Bibles, 
480.000 Testaments, and 100,000 portions. The 
printing at the Bible House is usually done from 
plates which have been prepared with great 
care, special pains being taken wdth the proof- 
reading. 

Methods of WorJc: Home,— 1. Auxiliary 
societies, numbering about two thousand, located 
in all parts of the United States, have always 
been the chief reliance of the Society in its 
home work. They purchase their Scriptures at 
a small discount from the Bible House in New 
York, and sell them at depositories or by col- 
porteurs or voluntary agents, always at the 
Society’s prices, meeting the expense involved 
by collections and subscriptions. They are 
expected to see that their own districts are 
w^ell supplied, and then to donate any sur- 
plus revenue to the parent Society for its gen- 
eral work. 2, Twenty district superintendents 
have general oversight of the work of the 
auxiliaries, superintend colporteurs, and col- 
lect funds. 3. A number of Bible societies not 
auxiliary look to the general Society for their 
Scriptures, and relieve it of much expense in 
certain sections. 4. The trade is a constant 
though not a large customer, as the prices are 
so low as to allow little profit to the ordinary 
bookseller. 5. Grants to benevolent societies 
and individuals for special distribution. 

Foreign, — 1, Direct through special agents 
and colporteurs. Until 1874 the Society had 
only two special agencies, in the Levant and 
La Plata. That number has been increased, 
until now it has its own representatives in La 
Plata, Brazil, Yenezuela, I*eru, Cuba, Mexico, 
Turkey, Persia, China, Japan, and Siam. These 
agencies are, some of them, quite large, and 
hixve the charge of the translation and manu- 
facture of Bibles, as well as of their distribu- 
tion, chiefly through colporteurs, numbering, 
for 1889, 386 persons. 2. Indirect, through the 
various missionary societies that naturally look 
to it as an American organization for assistance 
in their Bible work, or through other local Bible 
societies — e.g. , the Itussian Bible Society. This 
takes the form of grants of Scriptures when the 
versions used are published by the Society, and 
sums of money for expense of colportage or 
purchase of Scriptures not published by the 
Society. 

In the foreign field the aim is always to work 
in complete harmony with other organizations 
of whatever kind that have the same end in 


view. "Whether at home or abroad, it is the 
conviction of the Society that the best results 
are reached by sale rather than by free distri- 
bution. This does not preclude special grants, 
but such are discouraged rather than encour- 
aged. 

Versions and Translations of tJie 
Mible Circulated . — As early as 1818 plates 
of the New Testament in Spanish were pro- 
cured for the Spanish-speaking nations of 
America, and at the same time provision was 
made for giving the printed Gospel to some 
tribes of North American Indians. Others fol- 
lowed, until the whole number comprises more 
than eighty languages and dialects. ^ Many of 
these have been printed on the Society’s own 
presses, or immediately at its own expense, 
while others have been printed or purchased by 
means of grants to missionary societies. At New 
York it has printed the entire Bible in English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Welsh, German, 
Danish, Swedish, Eeval-Esthonian, Armenian, 
Arabic, Zulu, and Hawaiian ; ^ also the New 
Testament in Italian, Bohemian, Bulgarian, 
Slavonic, Ancient S^n^iac and Modern Syriac ; 
also for the Indians of North America, the Da- 
kota Bible, ihe Muskokee and Ojibwa New 
Testament, the Cherokee and Choctaw New 
Testament, with portions of the Old Testament, 
besides smaller portions in Seneca, Mohawk, 
and Nez Perces. Versions of parts of the Bible 
have also been printed in Arrawack and Creolese 
for South America ; inDikele, Benga, Mpongwe, 
and Grebo for Africa ; in Japanese, and in the 
dialects of Kusaie, Ponape, and the Marshall, 
Mortlock, and Gilbert islands. Its foreign 
operations include also the circulation of vari- 
ous copies manufactured at its expense abroad, 
among which may be mentioned the Classical 
(Bridgman and Culbertson), the Mandarin, the 
coUoquials of Canton, Foochow, Soocliow, 
Swatow, Ningpo, Amoy, and Shanghai, in 
China ; the Japanese, Siamese, Corean, and 
Mongolian ; the Hindi. Urdu, and other lan- 
guages in India and Ceylon, and the Turkish, 
Armeno - Turkish, Grseco- Turkish, Azerbijan, 
Ancient and Modern Armenian, Koordish and 
Hebrew-Spanish, in the Levant. 

A large portion of these versions have been 
prepared by missionaries of different societies, 
the expense of publication having been cor- 
dially assumed by the Society whenever it has 
been called for. Within the first seven years 
$37,000 were thus expended. The establish- 
ment of distinct foreign agencies has lessened 
the amounts paid directly to the Missionary 
Boards, but the Society always looks to the 
missionaries of every name for the hearty co- 
operation which it has received in the past, and 
though the Board will favor versions in any 
language which in point of fidelity and catho- 
licity shall be conformed to the principles upon 
which the American Bible Society was origi- 
nally founded,” ordinarily no translation is 
printed and published until a committee of 
missionaries or other persons skilled in the lan- 
guage have given it their approbation. 

The publications of the Society are the MUe 
Society Becord (monthly), the usual Annual Re- 
ports, Mamzal, Jubilee Memorial (18C7), and 
specimen verses of languages and dialects. 

Statement of Foreign Agencies.--- 
Spanish South Amekioa, or Lv Blata, agency, 
with headquarters at Buenos Ayres and Callao. 
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This mcludes Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentine 
Republic. Bolivia, hJoulh Brazil, Chili, Peru, 
and Ecuador. North Brazil and Venezuela are 
separate agencies. 

Interest in the Spanish colonies of America 
led the Society as early as 1818 to procure plates 
and print the New Testament in Spanish, and 
in subsequent years large numbers of books 
■were sent to various correspondents in South 
America. They were received with such favor 
that the demand often exceeded the supply ; 
merchants bought for their customers, and 
statesmen and officials favored the circulation 
of the Bible and its use in common schools. 
After a time revolution, political dissension, 
and the exclusion of the apocryphal books, 
-caused this welcome to abate. 

Between 1833 and 1836 Mr. Isaac W. Wheel- 
wright visited the principal towns along the 
western coast of South America, as the agent of 
the Society. Prom 1854 to 1857 Rev. R. Mont- 
salvatge served the Society in Venezuela and 
■Granada. Rev. David H. Wheeler was sent to 
Nicaragua in 1856, hut unfortunately soon lost 
his life. In 1857 Rev. D. V. Collins visited the 
southern part of South America, but became 
discouraged after a few months. In 1876 Rev. 
J. de Palma made a tour of exploration in 
Venezuela. 

In 1864 Mr. Andrew M. Milne became agent 
f jr Uruguay and the Argentine Republic, and 
the field under his charge has been extended to 
include Paraguay, Bolivia, and the south of 
Brazil, In 1866 he visited the other republics 
and sold 7,812 volumes of Scripture (of which 
1,628 were complete Bibles) in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. Since June, 
1864, Mr. Milne has distributed, chiefly by sale, 
more than 200,000 volumes. 

As one result of his journey around the con- 
tinent, the Rev. P. Penzotti, who was his com- 
panion in travel, was stationed at Lima to look 
after the W'est Coast ; and the Rev. William M. 
Patterson, D.D., long a devoted missionary in 
Mexico, was appointed agent for Venezuela, 
with his residence at Caracas. 

The territory included in the agency is over 
two-thirds the area of the United States, and 
has a population of 10,500,000, a large portion 
of whom are, however, unable to read. The 
• Quichua language, prevailing from Argentine to 
Ecuador, is spoken exclusively by upward of 
3,000,000 of people. The Scriptures circulated 
are mostly in the Spanish language, though 
there is a translation of the Gospel of John into 
Quichua. 

The circulation by eighteen regular colpor- 
teurs in 1889 was as follows : 


Sold 

Donated 

Circulated., 

La Plata 

Pacific Coast, 

Totals 


Bibles. 

, 6,377 
225 

Test’s. 

6,961 

297 

Portions. 

13,205 

13,196 

Total. 

26,543 

13,718 

.T,602 

7,258 

26,401 

40,261 

. 3,811 

4,885 

20,655 

28,851 

. 2,791 

2,873 

5,746 

11,410 

.6,^ 


26,401 

40,261 


Lan^ages in which the Scriptures have 
been circulated : Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Prench, English, German, French Basque, 
Spanish Basque, Greek and Hebrew. 

Number of. books distributed by this agency 
from its commencement to the close of 1889, 
267,701. Proceeds from sales during the same 
time, $53,982.08 Upited States gold. 

Tbb liSVAiirr, induding Europe^ and Asi- 


atic Turkey, Eastern Pi.oumelia, a portion of 
Bulgaria, Syria, anil Egypt. Headquarters at 
Constantinople. Sab agencies at Beyront and 
Alexandria. The first agent was Rev. Simeon 
H. Calhoun, of Bey;'->ut, a^jpointed in 1«36, 
After his resignation, in 1844, the Bible work 
was transacted through the missionaries of the 
A. B. C. P. M., except as the field was covered 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
1854 Rev. Chester N. Righter vas appointed, 
and made a jorn-ney tbrongh Greece, Turkey, 
the Crimea, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 
He died at Diarbekir, but his reports were so 
encouraging that in the following year Rev. 
Isaac G. Bliss was sent out to take charge of the 
general work of the Society, with his headquar- 
ters at Constantinople. Under his efficient su- 
perintendence the work of the Society was 
greatly enlarged. The circulation, which was 
2,500 for the first year, increased to an average 
of about 50,000 for the last ten years. Ticeniy^ 
Jive Tears in the Levant, published in pamphlet 
torm by the Society, gives a graphic account of 
the work done. 

There are few agencies that reach so great a 
number of races and languages as that in the 
Levant. The Scriptures are constantly sold in 
Arabic, Turkish (printed in three characters — 
Arabic, Armenian, and Greek), Armenian (An- 
cient, Ararat, and Modern), Greek (Ancient and 
Modern), Koordish, Persian, Syriac (Ancient 
and Modern), Hebrew, JudaBO-Spanish (Spanish 
printed in the Rabbinic character and used by 
the Jews), Bulgarian, Slavic, Roumanian, Croa- 
tian, Russian, besides all the languages of Eu- 
rope. 

Special versions have been prepared, some of 
then of the whole Bible, as the Arabic, Turkish, 
Armenian, Bulgarian ; others of portions in 
special dialects. These have been printed in 
almost innumerable editions, and made to suit 
the taste of every class of men, from the Turkish 
or Christian ecclesiastic to the poorest day 
laborer. The total circulation of nearly 1,000,- 
000 copies has been almost entirely by sale, the 
prices, however, being placed within the reach 
of the people, with comparatively little regard 
to the cost of the book. Thus a Bible in plain 
binding, which costs the Society $2 for print- 
ing and binding alone, is sold for 60 cents. 

The agency has represented seven different 
missionary societies, and has worked most cor- 
dially with that of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, dividing the outlying territory 
and sharing the large cities. In 1880 Persia, 
which had till that time been a part of the Le- 
vant agency, was set apart by itself, and in 1887 
Greece was placed under the sole care of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The great extent and detail of the work neces- 
sitated the appointment of sub-agencies at Bel- 
rout (where the manufacture of Arabic Scriptures 
is carried on) and Alexandria. The sub-agents do 
not give their whole time to the Society, but 
carry on also their duties in other departments 
of educational and missionary work. One of 
the most infiuential and- important elements in 
the Bible work of the Levant is the Bible House 
at Constantinople. (See Constantinople.) This, 
although not owned by the Bible Society, but 
by a separate Board of Trustees, is the centre 
of Bible influence throughout the land. The 
death of Dr. Bliss, in 1889, left the agency in 
charge of Bev. M. Bowen, (See biographical 
sketdr of Isaac G. Bliss.) 
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The distribution, by colporteurs, etc., amount- 
ed to 


Sales 

Bibles. 

Test's. 

Portions, 

, Total. 

... 5,209 

9,053 

20,0*0.8 

34,930 

Grants 

... 442 


542 

l.;363 

Total ditstribution. . . 

... 5,6.j1 

9.432 

21,210 

36,203 


The remaining issues include transfers to 
other agencies, the British and Poreign Bible 
Society, etc. 

The issues of the Levant Agency for the 
thirty-two years ending December 3ist, 18«9, 
amount to 1,119,258 copies. 

Including the native superintendents, 107 
men have been engaged as colporteurs during 
the year, for an aggregate period of 1,10*2 
months. 

Brazil. — Though Scriptures were freely sent 
to Brazil, no agent was commissioned for the 
empire until 1855, when Rev. J. C. Fletcher, 
who had been a resident of the country, was 
deputed to visit several of the provinces. After 
circulating many volumes of the Scriptures in 
Portuguese, he resigned the next year and was 
succeeded by Mr. Robert Nesbit, who spent 
several months at Para, where he found the 
people eager to buy his entire stock. Prom 
there he went up the Amazon, intending to go 
as far as Peru, but died of fever before his pur- 
pose was accomplished. 

Rev. A. L. Blackford was appointed agent for 
Brazil in 1876, and Rev. William M. Brown in 
1880, The latter resigned in 1887, and was suo- 
ceded by the Rev. H. 0. Tucker. 

The work of Bible distribution has been ex- 
tended more and more into the interior of the 
oottntry, meeting with great difficulties in the 
form of illiteracy of the people, drought, and 
consequent famine and disease, and the politi- 
cal revolution which has greatly agitated the 
.public mind. Men have little concern about 
religious matters, but everybody wants to know 
what kind of laws they 'are to have — what 
security to life, to property, etc. When things 
become settled, there promises to be the most 
auspicious time in the history of the nation for 
putting before them the word of life. One act 
of the provisional government has already been 
to separate Church and State, and to grant 
liberty alike to all religions. The need of a 
better Portuguese version of the Bible is deeply 
felt. 

Genbral Summary por 1889. 


Sales . . 
Grants 


Bibles. Test’s, Portions. Total, 
a, 126 1,647 2,516 6,289 

144 427 817 1,888 


Total 2,270 '2,074 3,333 7,677 

Total circulation for ten years, over 60,000 copies. 


Mexico. — The attention of the American Bible 
Society was turned toward Mexico as early as 
1826, at which time Mr. J, 0. Brigham ex- 
pressed the opinion that in the whole republic, 
comprehending a population of 7,000,000 of 
people, not more than 2,000 Bibles had ever 
been distributed. In 1829 a gentleman, who 
had travelled extensively in Chihuahua, was 
convinced that among the 121,000 people in 
that State, there could not be found eight copies 
of the Bible in Spanish. 

Frequent grants and consignments of Scrip- 
tures were sent to both eastern and western 
ports and to the interior of Mexico from 1826 
onward. In 1834 Mr. Sumner Bacon was ap- 
pointed agent for what was then the Province 
of Texas. In 1848 Rev, W. H. Norris was sent 


as a special agent to the capital, then occupied 
by United States troops. Miss Melmda Han- 
kin's labors on the border, from 1852 onward, 
led to the introduction of many Bibles into 
Mexico, and were followed in 1860 by the ap- 
pointment of Rev. R. P. Thompson as agent. 
Rev. James Hickey succeeded him in 1863, and 
after his death in 1866 Mr. Thomas M. Westrup 
held the same office for three years. No agent 
had a permanent residence in the capital until 
Di\ Arthur Gore went there in 1878. He was 
followed the next year by Rev. H. P. Hamilton, 
during whose agency about 130,000 volumes of 
fSoripture have been put in circulation ; and it 
is estimated that since 1861 no less than 300,000 
Bibles, Testaments and portions (including 
those sent directly from London and Madrid) 
have found their way into the hands of the peo- 
ple. Bible colporteurs have been employed in 
every State of the Republic, 


Summary fob 1889. 

Bibles. Test’s. Portions. Total. 

5,986 
2,557 


8,543 


Sales 


1.862 

1,874 

Donations 


m 

1,411 

Total 


2,488 

3,285 


China. — The first regular agent of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society to China was Rev. Luther H, 
Gulick, M.D., who was appointed in 1876. A 
son of a veteran missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands, and himself connected with mission 
work in Micronesia, and afterward in Italy and 
Spain, he proved admirably adapted to the 
work of organization that devolved upon him. 
Japan was also at first included with China 
under Dr. Guliok’s care, but was, in 1881, made 
a distinct agencjr, and Siam was added, but was 
itself also made independent in 1889. 

As was natural, the first efforts of the agency 
were put forth in the line of Bible translation, 
and as fast as portions could be prepared they 
were offered for sale. The number of copies 
sent out from two of the three presses during 
the first year were 39,371, of which over 33,0U0’ 
were portions. This number was nearly doubled 
the next year, and in 1889 the total circulation 
amounted to 162,447. of which 129 were Bibles, 
3,041 Testaments, and 159,277 portions. 

Dr. Gulick's health became so much impaired 
that in 1889 he was obliged to seek rest in 
Japan and then in the United States, and in 
1890 his connection with the Society closed. 


OOLPORTAGB WORK DURING THE YEAR 1889. 


Foreign 

Colporteurs. 

Places 

Visited, 

Test’s, 

Portions. 

Total 

Books. 

6 

Native 

683 128 

2,212 

54,440 

56,789 

Colporteurs. 





32 

5,401 1 

780 

102,049 

103,436 

88 

6,083 129 

2l)98 

isrTooB 

160,225 

Giants 

43 

2,179 

2,222 

Total distribution. ..... .129 

3,041 

159,277 

162,447 


Japan and Korea. — On receiving information 
in 1872 that a Japanese version of some of the 
Gospels was nearly complete, the Society 
promptly made a grant to promote its publica- 
tion. It subsequently assumed the support of 
Drs. S. R. Brown and D. C. Greene, and bore a 
considerable part of the expense of translating 
the New Testament, which appeared in parts 
and was completed in 1880, That same year it 
published also an edition of the New Testament 
in Roman letter, having issued a bilingual 
edition of the Gospel of John seven years be- 
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*ore. In 1878 the Gospels, in 1880 the New 
Testament and Psalms, and in 1883 the entire 
Bible, were issued in hunten or Chino-Japanese, 
In 1875, by request of native Japanese, a part 
of the Gospel of John w'as issued experimental- 
ly in raised Homan letter. The Old Testament 
has been printed in instalments in connection 
with other societies, and the first edition of the 
complete Bible appeared in 1S8S. Another 
edition, with full references, will be published 
early in 1889. 

The Gospels and Acts in Chino-Korean have 
been published as a means of access to the 
educated classes, and a Korean version of the 
Gospel of Mark, made at the Society’s expense 
by Rijutei, w^as printed in Japan in 1885. 

Japan w^as connected with China under the 
care of Dr. Guliek from 1876 to 1881, when 
Bev. Henry Loomis, formerly a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board, was appointed agent. 
When Dr. GuJick commenced his work there 
were in circulation only the four Gospels, whose 
sales, at twenty-five cents each, numbered 
7,500. In 1880,' 65,973 volumes of the whole 
Kew Testament in six different styles, besides 
portions of the Xew and Old Testaments, were 
sold, and the price had been reduced to four 
cents for a Gospel and thirty -seven cents for a 
Testament. From no colporteurs at all the dis- 
tributing force arose to twenty -two native and 
two foreign colporteurs, while large numbers of 
Soriptui’es were put in circulation through the 
Japanese booksellers. The narrowness of the 
field and the peculiar intermingling of interests 
have led to an arrangement, in 1890, between 
the American Bible Society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and* the National Bible 
Society of Scotland to act in unison, apportion- 
ing the territory between them, so that colpor- 
teurs need not interfere with each other. 


Sales from January 1 to December 3t, 1889. 


Tear. 

1889... 

Bibles. 

2,131 

Test’s. Parts, Total Vols. 

17,274 20,646 40,291 


Colporteur Summary. 




1 

Sold. 


i d 

1 

s 

p 

5 t 

S P 

£ 

i 

a 

£ 

1888.. .. 123 

1889.. .. 102 

24,382 

19,149 

6,978 1,583 

6,710 1,251 

ii 

25,371 

14,533 


Siam. — Bible work in Siam was for many 
years carried on by the missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Board, North, U. S. A., under the 
general direction of Dr. Guliek ; but as the work 
enlarged both in China and Siam, a division be- 
came necessary. In 1889 Rev. John Carring- 
ton, formerly a missionary in Siam, was ap- 
pointed agent. No special reports of the work 
are available as yet. 

Persia —The Bible work in Northern Persia, 
both translation and distribution, was for many 
years carried on in connection with the Levant 
agency of the American Bible Society. Its 
great distance from Constantinople, however, 
made it impossible to visit it as often as was 
desirable, and two visits by Rev, Edwin M. 
Bliss, assistant agent, in 1878 and 1879, brought 
out very clearly the ^t that if that great coun- 
try was to be properly supplied with the Scrip- 
tures, there should be a special agent. Accord- 
in^y, in 1880, Bev.. W, L.. Whipple,, formerly a 


missionary at Oroomiah, was appointed agent. 
The chief languages of distribution are : the 
Syriac (Ancient and Modern), the Azerbijan 
Turkish, the Ararat Armenian, and the Persian. 
Mr. Whipple has made his headquarters at Ta- 
briz, but with the development of the work in 
Eastern Persia it has seemed necessary for him 
to be stationed at Tehran. 

EesumI; op Sales and Grants for Ten Years. 

Total Sales, 10 year® 3.368 10,035 17,924 37,32;* 

Total Grants, 10 years 232 99S 1,443 2,673 

Total Circulation, 10 years.... 3,600 17,033 19,367 40,000 

Cuba. — Special organized effort for the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures began in December, 
1882, when the Rev. E. T. R. Fripp, of Key' 
West, went to Havana, and spent several 
months in preliminary work, and a colporteur, 
employed at the expense of the Female Bible 
Society of Philadelphia, also entered the field. 

The Rev. Thomas L. Gnlick made a tour of 
exploration in 1883, and another in 1884, and 
Bible colporteurs have been constantly em- 
ployed since that time. Beginning in Decem- 
ber, 1884, Rev. A. J. McKim has been to the 
extreme parts of the ' island, with house to- 
house visitation, offering the Scriptures in. 
Spanish for sale. About 30,000 Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and portions have been sold since Janu- 
ary, 1883. The circulation of the Bible was 
immediately followed by the opening of Sun- 
day-schools in Havana and Matanzas, and by 
organizations for Protestant w'orship ; and sev- 
eral churches have since been formed in differ- 
ent parts of the islands. 

The circulation for 1889 amounted to 2,300 
volumes, of which 339 were Bibles, 362 Testa- 
ments, and 1,599 portions. 

Venezuela. — Rev. William Patterson, long a 
missionary in Mexico, took charge of this field 
in the latter part of 1888, and visited many por- 
tions of it, finding a much more hearty wel- 
come than he expected from the people and 
protection from the Government. His sudden, 
death from yellow fever, in 1889, has checked 
the work, which will, however, be continued. 

Russia. — The American Bible Society has no 
regularly organized work in .Russia, though an 
American merchant residing in St. Petersburg 
has for many years acted as representative of 
the Society in its relations with the Russian 
Bible Society. During 1889 provision was made 
for the support of three colporteurs at the ex- 
pense of the American Bible Society, and the 
number of copies reported as having been put 
in circulation is 33,829. One of the colporteurs, 
Golub eff, in Central Asia and the Trans-Caspian 
region, travelled by horse conveyance 4,300 
miles and left one copy of the New Testament 
at each one of the 286 post-houses and wayside 
stations which he visited on the way. In the 
vicinity of Tashkent he disposed of 1,800 copies 
in the coarse of two months. He had access to 
fortresses and barracks* and found the soldiers 
ready purchasers, most of them having ready 
money of their own, which they had carefully 
saved up, and perhaps brought from Western 
Siberia, where they were recruited. The officers 
on the whole were friendly to his work. In his 
two expeditions, which occupied ten monihs^ 
he distributed 9,280 copies of the Scriptures, 

During part of the year another colporteur,. 
Alisanoff, was on the Austro-German frontier, 
where he had to travel long distances on foot, 
passing from fortress to fortress. The military 
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authorities allowed him entrance to the fortifi- 
cations, in which large numbers of troops were 
massed, and as the men were often shifted from 
one place to another, he was brought in contact 
with a very large number of people. 

In pursuance of its policy in favor of Bus- 
sianizing the empire by the prohibition of other 
languages than the Eussiaii, the Russian Gov- 
ernment prohibited the use of the Eeval-Es- 
thonian version prepared by the American Bible 
Society. Those restrictions are still (1890) in 
force, but something is accomplished in other 
Baltic provinces. 

The entire circulation throughout the agency 
was 3.692 Bibles, 3 488 Testaments, 2,187 por- 
tions, a total of 9,367 volumes. 

Gknebal Summabt. 

Volumes issued, 1816-90 52,736,075 

Summary fob Year Ending March Slst, 1890. 

Volumes issued. Home 933,240 

“ Foreign, 562,817 1,496,057 

Income, General $597,693.03 

Foriuvefatinent 42,316.05 $540,009.10 

Expenditures $529,955.74 

Auxiliary Societies, TJ. S, A 2,056 

District Superintendents, U. S. A 20 

Colporteurs, U. S. A 144 

Agents, Foreign 11 

Distributers, Foreign 339 

American Board of Commission- 
er§ for Foreig^n Missions.— Headquarters, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Constituency. Chiefly the Congregational 
Churches of the United States. 

I. History m— The period marked by the close 
of the eighteenth and commencement of the 
nineteenth centuries was one of special interest 
in the subject of Foreign Missions. The seven 
years from 1792-98 had seen the formation of 
three great societies in England. The sermons 

preached by Dr, Haweis and others in connec- 
tion with the London Missionary Society had 
been widely circulated in Scotland, from there 
sent to Maine and Massachusetts, and in con- 
nection with the general interest felt on every 
hand, helped to fan into a blaze the flame that 
had at no time died out since the Pilgrims land- 
ed at Plymouth, with the avowed object not 
merely of gaining freedom of conscience for 
themselves, but of spreading the knowledge of 
Christianity among the Indians. In 1806 at a 
gathering of four students of Williams College, 
under lee of a hay-stack where they had taken 
refuge from a thunder-storm, one of the number, 
Samuel J. Mills, proposed that they attempt to 
send the Gospel to the heathen, and said, We 
can do it if we will.’* Two years later, several, 
among them Mills, Richards, and Gordon Hall, 
signed a pledge binding themselves to the for- 
eign work, should it be possible for them to go. 
In 1810, Mills, again leading, with Judson, 
Newell, and Nott, all students at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, met a number of ministers in 
the parlor of Professor Stuart, and in response 
to their appeal to be sent to foreign lands, re- 
ceived the assurance, Go in the name of the 
Lord, and we will help.” The next day two of 
those ministers, Lrs. Spring and Worcester, on 
their way to the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts, at Bradford, formed the plan of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions which, three days later, June 29th, 
1810, was adopted by the Association. The 
Board was formally constituted, September 5th, 


at Farmington, Conn., by the adoption of a con- 
stitution and the election of officers. 

Realizing the great responsibility of their un- 
dertaking, they thought it wise to confer wuth 
the London Missionaiy Society as to the advis- 
abilitj’ of a joint support of missions, and Jud- 
son was sent to England for that purpose. It 
was, however, rightl}' decided that two con- 
trolling pow'ers so widely separated could not 
act with unity and decision, and the American 
churches were compelled to rely upon them- 
selves. In the financial distress of the times, 
just preceding the war wdth England, it seemed 
hazardous to attempt anything beyond what the 
actual cash in hand would warrant, and at a 
meeting of the Prudential Committee, on Janu- 
ary 27th, 1812, there was at first but one vote in 
favor of pledging the support of the men already 
selected. That one vote however, presumably 
Dr. Worcester’s, carried the day, and it was de- 
cided to advance, trusting that, as it seemed 
clearly the will of God that those men should 
go, by His aid and the use of proper means, the 
requisite funds would be obtained. From this 
principle the Board has never departed. 

On February 6th, 1812, Messrs. Judson, Hall, 
Newell, Nott, and Rice were ordained at Salem, 
Mass., and on the 19th, Judson and Newell, with 
their wives, sailed from Salem for Calcutta, while 
on the 22d, Hall, Rice, and Nott, with Mrs. 
Nott, sailed from Philadelphia for the same 
port. 

The work thus fairly inaugurated, the next 
step was to secure a charter from the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. This met a good deal of 
opposition, though of just what nature it is im- 
possible to say, as no report, or even abstract of 
the debates can be found ; of five Boston news- 
papers not one gives even an intimation of the 
discussion. Two mention the ** rejection of the 
bill by the Senate,’* and significantly attach a 
coixple of exclamation points. 

At last on June 20th, 1812, the charter was 
granted. The Board thus acquired a legal per- 
sonality which has been found sufficient in all 
parts of the world for property holding and 
financial needs. 

It is probable that the original plan of the new 
Board did not contemplate connection with any 
other than the Congregational churches of New 
England. At its second meeting, however, in 
1811, it suggested to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church the forming of a similar 
body of its own, with which the Board might 
co-operate in the work of Foreign Missions. 
The Assembly’s response, dated June 12th, 1812, 
endorsed with hearty sympathy the proposal of 
the Board, and approved of the Presbyterian 
churches aiding by contribution, but expressed 
a doubt as to the advisability, on account of ex- 
tensive engagements already made, of its taking’ 
a part in the work. Acting upon this sugges- 
tion, at the annual meeting in 1812, eight Com- 
missioners were added from among the most 
prominent members of the Presbyterian Church. 
These were joined in 1814 by one member from 
the Associate Reformed Church, in 1816 by one 
from the Reformed (Dutch) Church, and at a 
subsequent time from the Reformed German 
Church. 

These relations were at first voluntary rather 
than organic, hut in 1825 a Committee of the 
Foreign Missionary Society formed in 1817 by 
the three Presbyterian boojies for special work 
among the Indians, met the Board at Northamp- 
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ton with a proposition for the amalgamation of 
the two societies, on the ground that two organ- 
izations were not needed, were an unnecessary 
expense, gave opportunity for collision and 
mutual jealousies, and that the general senti- 
ment of the churches demanded such a union. 
The union consummated, the General Assembly 
by a formal vote commended the Board to the 
favorable and Christian support of the churches 
and the people under its care. The General 
Synod did not enter into the plan as cordially, 
and in 181*2 the Western Foreign Missionary 
Society’ was formed, which was afterward adopt- 
ed by the old school on their separation from 
the new school. These latter continued their 
connection with the Board till the reunion in 
1870, when they withdrew, joining the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

The Eeformed (Dutch) Church, which since 
1816 had practically co-operated with the Board, 
in 1832 made their connection with it more 
formal, but withdrew in 1857, feeling that it 
was wiser for each denomination to develop its 
own work and resources. 

N'ot a few individuals connected with these 
different denominations have continued to act 
with the Board ; but since 1870 it has practically 
been confined to the churches of the Oongrega- 
tioual deuomination, though' often receiving 
large gifts from other sources. 

Co-ordinate with the growth of the Board it- 
self has been that of its great auxiliary, the 
Woman’s Board. As far back as 1812 there were 
female missionary associations, and these were 
gradually so systematized that in 1839 there were 
no less than 680, with nearly 3000 local agents. 
The first organization was effected in 1868. See 
article on Woma.n’s IVIissionabt Societies, 

II. Development of Foreign IFork. 
— The famous administration and impeachment 
of Warren Hastings had turned the eyes of all 
England to India, and it was natural that the 
first efforts of the new missionary societies 
should be directed to that vast empire. When 
the infant Board in America sought the counsel 
of the London Missionary Society, India was 
mentioned as giving the most favorable pros- 
pect for their work, though they were uiged 
not to forget the great tribes of their own con- 
tinent. 

At the meeting of the Board in 1811, when 
Judson’s report of his London conference was 
given, it was decided to move in two directions : 
(1) Toward Burmah, which, “ not being within 
the lines of the British Empire, was therefore 
not so much within the province of the British 
Missionary Societies (2) “ To the Cahnewaga 
Indians of Canada,*’ . 

The commencement of the war with England 
disconcerted the latter plan, and the mission 
was never commenced. 

The two missionary parties that sailed for 
Calcutta had Burmah for their objective point, 
but the hostility of the East India Company and 
the change of views on baptism by Messrs. Jud- 
son and Bice resulted in the establishment of 
the Marathi Mission at Bombay in 1813. The 
next step, in 1816, to Ceylon, where Newell and 
his wife had visited, was a natural one, and the 
mission to Madura, iu 1834, was but a branch of 
that in Ceylon. Meanwhile the interest grew, 
and mindful of the need of the heathen nearer 
home, the Board sent an exploring committee 
through Geor^a and Alabama, whose report re- 
sulted in missions to Mie Cherokee^ in 1817, and 


to the Choctaws, in 1818. In 18*25 several mi.?- 
sions started by the United Foreign Missionary 
Society were accepted, and in 1830-35 several 
other tribes were brought within the scope of 
the Board’s work. 

Attention was then turned to the Levant, the 
original home of Christianity, where pox->u3ar 
superstition and priestly rule had so degraded its 
very name that the Moslem looked on in scorn 
and derision at the services of the Oriental 
churches. There arose, too, the vision of a re 
conquered Jerusalem, and an ingathering of the 
Jewish people to accept as their Messiah the one 
whom their fathers had pierced. So in 1819 
Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons were sent forth to 
“ go to Zion and view her battlements, and from 
her towers get visions of the land ” that was to 
be reconquered for Christ, They landed first at 
Malta, then removed to Smyrna, and made that 
their headquarters for visits to Palestine, Alex- 
andria, Syria, and Cyprus. The jilan of a special 
mission to Palestine was given up, but their 
visits and the translation and press-work done 
at Malta and Smyrna laid the foundation for the 
missions to Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Greece, and Bulgaria. 

Simiiltaneouslj’- with the sailing of Fisk and 
Parsons for the Levant, Bingham and Thurston, 
with several associates, set sail for the Sandwich 
Islands, just then brought forcibly before the 
attention of the Christians of America by Henry 
Obookiah, w*ho had died just on the eve of his 
return to the land he had left as a boyish ad- 
venturer. The work thus commenced, has been 
the wonder of the Christian world, covering not 
only its own field, but extending, in 1852, into 
Micronesia, and gathering such fruits that nearly 
one sixth of the present membership of the 
Board’s mission churches is found in the islands 
of the Pacific. 

The ten years from 1819 to 1829 were chiefly 
spent in strengthening the work already com- 
menced ; but then again the impulse forward 
could not be resisted. Bridgman and Abeel 
sailed for Canton to open up the wonderful em- 
pire of the Celestials. The next year Eli Smith 
and Dwight conducted one of those grand ex- 
ploring tours, such as mission enterprise has so 
often undertaken, which resulted in the com- 
mencement, in 1831, of the station at Constanti- 
nople, the general enlargement of work among 
the Armenians throughout Asia Minor, and the 
establishment, in 1834, of the mission to the 
Nestorians at Oroomiah, Persia. The struggle 
of the Greeks for national existence had attracted 
the attention of the Christian world, and in 1831 
Jonas King commenced a station at Athens. 
Abeel* s journey from Canton to Singapore and 
Bankok resulted in the formal opening of mis- 
sion work in those places two and three years 
later. The slavery question and the efforts of 
the colonization societies had excited much in- 
terest in Africa, hardly yet known even as the 
Dark Continent, and the (Gaboon mission to Capo 
Palmas on the West Coast was started in 1834, 
and that to the Zulus in Southeastern Africa in 
1835. The passage of missionaries by South 
America on their way to the Sandwich Islands 
had drawn attention to the shores of that conti- 
nent, and in 1834 an exploring expedition was 
,/^ent to Patagonia, but it was not deemed wise 
> make a permanent mission there. 

\ ^he rapid opening up of Japan to foreign in- 
fl\ nces, consequent upon the treaties and the 
OvV "throw of the Shogunate, called the Board’s 
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attention to that empire, and the first mission 
was established in 1869. 

Three years later, us a result of the discussion 
of the question of the economy in the superin- 
tendence of bene vole Qt societies and under the 
great pressure of the churches, the Board ac- 
cepted the work that had hitherto been carried 
on in Papal lands by the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, and in 1872 the missions to 
Spain, Austria, Italy, and Mexico were inaug- 
urated. 

The explorations of Livingstone and Stanley 
brought again before the Christian world most 
vividly the claims of Africa, and the great strides 
of Islam emphasized the need of a corresponding 
advance of Christianity. The Board, anxious to 
enter the work, yet fearing to cripple what was 
already begun, hesitated until the munificent 
bequest of Asa Otis, amounting ultimately to 
over one million of dollars, made it possible to 
do what they had long felt not only desirable 
but imperative, and in 1880 and 1883 missions 
were established to West and East Central Africa. 

Baring these years a number of new missions 
were started, as the Assyria Mission in 1851, 
European Turkey (Bulgaria) in 1871, Foochow 
and North China in IS iJ and 1854, etc., but they 
were all rather the expansion of existing mis- 
sions and the division necessary in order to 
efficient supervision than new undertakings. 

In 1857 the Amoy Mission in .China and the 
Arcot Mission in India were handed over to the 
Reformed (Butch) Board, and in 1870 when the 
New School Presbyterians also withdrew, the 
Persian, Syrian, and Gaboon missions and two 
of the Indian missions were transferred to their 
care. 

The other missions to the North American Ind- 
ians were either developed into self-supporting 
churches or were placed under the care of the 
Home Missionary Societies, the last being that 
to the Dakotas, transferred to the A. M. A. in 
1883. 

The Christianized Sandwich Islands were also 
removed from the category of’ foreign missions 
in 1871, though missionaries continued to reside 
there and labor in connection with the Board. 

Subjoined is an historical catalogue of the mis- 
sions that are now or have been connected with 
the Board. The general statistics of the 'work 
will be found in the Appendices. 

In regard to development of methods of work, 
the A B. 0. F. M. has always taken a foremost 
rank among the missionary societies of the 
world. Those methods in general will be found 
treated under a special head, “ Methods of Mis- 
sionary Work/' It is only needful here to state 
that in their discussion the position occupied by 
the Board audits missions has been at all times 
that the great object was the establishment of 
independent self-supporting native churches. 
The great questions of education, church rela- 
tion, polity, have always been looked at in their 
bearing upon this great object. The peculiar 
cosmopolitan character of the Board has helped 
much in this regard. There have been occa- 
sional efforts to turn it into distinctive denom- 
inational lines, but they have not as yet suc- 
ceeded. 

HI. ConMtiiHon and Orgmiization* 
—The A. B. 0. F. M. is a company inoorpo 
rated under the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., ''for the purpose of prop" 
gating the Gospel in heathen lands by p- 
porting missionaries and diffusing a km pl- 


edge of the Holy Scriptures." It is composed 
of 223 (1889) corporate members, of whom 
one third are by law laymen, one third cler- 
gymen, and the remaining third may be 
chosen from either of these two classes. It is 
self perpetuating, having full and sole power to 
fill all vacancies in its own body, elect officers, 
and give final decision on all matters relating to 
the management of the missions under its charge. 
It has no ecclesiastical character or relations, no 
organic connections with any church or body of 
churches, and is amenable to no authority except 
that of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts, and to that only as it violates the terms of 
its charter. . The fact that it is so completely a 
close corporation has both its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It insures a continuity and business 
unity and responsibility that it w'ould be far 
more difficult to secure in a body subject to the 
varying changes of popular oxiinion, and the 
fact that no banking-house in the w'Drld has a 
wider or more substantial credit in business cir- 
cles is an eloquent witness to the skill with 
'which its affairs are conducted. On the other 
hand, such an organization comes far more eas- 
ily under the practical control of a faction which 
may carry out its cwn particular views regard- 
less of those of the community at large. The 
fact that this has not been the case, but that the 
Board, during a period of seventy-nine years, has 
held the unwavering confidence and support of 
the churches of the Congregational body as well 
as of the Presbyterian and Reformed (Butch) 
churches, during their connection with it, is a 
tribute to the large-mindedness of its members, 
which goes far to overbear any criticisms that 
may be made. Of late, however, it has seemed 
to some desirable to find a method by which th© 
Board, without violating its charter, may com© 
into closer union with its constituency, and such 
a change will undoubtedly be effected. 

The regular meetings of the Board are held 
annually in different sections of the country, 
commencing ordinarily on the first Tuesday in 
October, and closing on Friday. They have be- 
come an institution not excelled in its wide in- 
fluence by any other for spreading an interest 
in foreign missions, and have drawn such in- 
creasing crowds in attendance that they proved 
to be a burden to the churches that invited 
them, so that sorely against their wishes th© 
Board has been compelled to circumsorib© th© 
invitations that have hitherto been sent out 
broadcast. 

The actual business of the Board is intrusted 
to a Prudential Committee consisting of the 
President, Vice-President and ten members— 
five laymen and five clergymen— and to th© 
executive officers, at present two Foreign 
Secretaries, one Home Secretary, a Field Secre- 
tary, Editorial Secretary, Treasurer, and General 
Agent. The committee meets every Tuesday 
afternoon at the rooms, at 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. The officers attend the deliberation, 
but have no vote. They present all matters 
pertaining to the work and administration of the 
Board, and carry out the decisions of the com- 
mittee. The fidelity with which the committee 
performs its work is instanced by the fact that 
the average weekly attendance of eight of the 
members for the fifty-two meetings of one year 
was seven. Many of them are active business 
men ; all serve gratuitously. 

The offices occupied in the earlier years cf 
the Board’s history were chiefly small rooms in 
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tenenient-liouses, except from 1S2G to ISSl'W'hen 
they were in the basement of Dr. Lyman Beech- 
er’s" church in Hanover Street. In 183S the 
Hission House at Pemberton Square was built. 
When the new Congregational House was inau- 
gurated, it was earnestly desired that the Board 
should move their quarters. Accordingly, the 
building in Pemberton Square was leased, and 
the proceeds pay the rental of the new and com- 
modious rooms at No. 1 Somerset Street. 

The actual business of the Board may be classi- 
fied under three heads : (1) The selection and 
appointment of missionaries ; (2) The collection 
and management of the funds for their support ; 
(3) The conduct of the foreign missions. 

1. The ordinary method of selection of mis- 
sionaries is for candidates to present to some one 
of the secretaries a formal application express- 
ing their desire to enter upon the foreign work. 
The secretary then sends a copy of the Manual 
of the Board, with certain questions, to which 
the candidate replies. Should these replies seem 
in the opinion of the secretaries to render fur- 
ther questions useful, they are asked ; and, if 
practicable, a personal interview is obtained 
wherein the whole question is gone over in de- 
tail. After full consideration on formal appli- 
cation, the candidate’s name is presented to the 
Prudential Committee, and, if favorably acted 
upon, the candidate is ai^pointed. Arrange- 
ments are then made for an assignment to some 
mission field, the commission signed, and the 
candidate becomes a regular accredited agent 
of the Board. 

2. The collection of funds. In its early his- 
tory there was a large number of district 
agencies, but it was finally decided to retain 
only two, one in New York and one in Chicago, 
and to rely more upon the interest and efforts 
of the pastors of the churches. This resulted in 
a great saving in the expense of administration, 
and the increased reliance upon the churches 
has proved to be well founded. With the ex- 
ception of some invested funds, the Pemberton 
Square property, and the two great legacies de- 
voted by special vote to certain distinct lines, 
the whole income of the Board, ranging from 
$999.52 the first year, to over $600,000 in some 
later years, has been gathered from the churches 
and individuals in sums ranging from a few 
cents to several thousand dollars. There is a 
most complete scrutiny of all financial transac- 
tions, and the financial credit of the Board is of 
the highest. 

The committee after making a careful esti- 
mate as to the amount that may reasonably be 
expected from the churches, divide that among 
the different missions according to their best 
judgment, and each mission is notified of the 
amount within which it must bring its estimate. 
If, as is invariably the case, the amount does 
not cover even the necessary expenditures, to 
say nothing of what would be advantageous, the 
mission, at its annual meeting, divides those 
estimates into two classes : (1) Regular, within 
the limit set by the committee, including sal- 
aries of missionaries and the greater part of the 
native helpers, rentals, general administrative 
expenses, etc. ; (2) Contingent, including in 
order of importance all other items. These 
estimates are sent in, and after the annual meet- 
ing of the Board in October are acted upon. 
The regular estimates are accepted and returned 
to the missions as £^propriations. Should the 
income be more favntable tlran hl^ been antici- 


pated, the contingent estimates arc acted upon 
and returned as a}Ji>ropriations. 

3, Conduct of the foreign *niissioixs. The 
missionaries are regulaily accredited agents of 
the Board, organized into bodies, with officers 
having regular meetings and conducting their 
affairs on a strictly business basis, and have no 
ecclesiastical character or relations. The Board 
Las full power of appointment and dismissal, 
and absolute authority for final decision in all 
matters, from which there is no ap^ieal. The 
details of administration aie natui-ally almost 
entirely left to the local missions and stations, 
but the Board reserves its right to step in and 
reverse any decision of the missions. That dur- 
ing a period of seventj'^-nine years, there has 
been no case of serious difficulty is a marked 
tribute to the tact, courtesy, and wisdom of the 
management. 

Statements of the different Mts>- 
sio7^s. 

I. India, the eiest 12 Missions, present 
NUMBER, 3. 

1. ^laraihi J^^^ssion. — Messrs. Newell and Jud- 
son, with their wives, reached Calcutta via the 
“Caravan,” on June 17tb, 1812. The British 
East India Company was at that time all- 
powerful in India, and inimical to the mis- 
sionary work, fearing lest it should affect the 
relations of the company with the native states, 
and thus interfere with trade, and the new 
missionaries were ordered home in the vessel 
that brought them. Their distress was great, 
but was relieved by a modification of the order 
allowing them to go where they pleased, so that 
they leave the tenitories subject to the com- 
pany. Meantime, Messrs. Nott, Hall, and Bice, 
in the ** Harmony,” had reached Mauritius 
and sent word to their brethren of a favor- 
able reception and an opening for missionary 
work. Accordingly, on August 4th, Mr. and 
Mrs. Newell, as there was not room for all the 
four in the vessel, embarked for Mauritius, 
which place they ’reached in November. They 
had buried their first-born at sea, and on No- 
vember 30th Mrs. Newell died. The memoir of 
this noble woman has done much to kindle 
missionary zeal in the home land. Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson, having changed their views in ref- 
erence to baptism, withdrew from the Board 
and commenced the Baptist mission in Bur- 
mah. A similar change also took place in IVIr, 
Rice’s mind and he returned to the United 
States to enlist the American Baptist churches 
in the work. This w’as the origin of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union (q. v.). Messrs. 
Hall, Nott, and Rice reached Calcutta in the 
“Harmony” in the beginning of August, and 
were ordered to return immediately. After 
much anxiety and many vicissitudes the two 
former, Mr. Rice having separated from them, 
as already mentioned, found themselves on 
February 11th, 1813, at Bombay, whose new 
governor. Sir Evan Nepean, was a vice-presi- 
dent of the B, and F. Bible Society, and a cor- 
dial friend of missions. But complications 
arose which subjected them to severe trials, 
anxiety, and even imprisonment. On April 1 0 th, 
1814, the new charter of the East India Com- 
pany went into effect. This charter recognized 
the right of missionaries to reside in India, but 
contained provisions which left it doubtful 
whether the American missionaries would h& 
yet allowed* ta remain; -Ths-mratter came he- 
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fore the directors of the company in London, 
and a resolution was presented censuring all 
their servants who had abetted the missionaries, 
and requiring the removal of the American mis- 
sionaries from the company’s possessions in In- 
dia. The venerable Charles Grant i^resented 
an argument defending the missionaries. His 
argument prevailed, and the missionaries were 
allowed to remain, though they w’ere left in 
anxiety as to the decision until some time in 
the next year. Thus was planted the American 
Board’s first foreign mission Mr. Newell, 
bereft of wife and child, embarked at Mauritius 
in a Portuguese vessel w’hich was to loach at 
Ceylon. Arrived at Point de Galle, he learned 
that his brethren were at Bombay. Believing 
that they would not be allowed to remain at 
Bombay, and being assured of the protection of 
the Governor of Ceylon, he engaged with fervor 
in the work there until January 28th, 1814, 
when he received intelligence which induced 
him to join his brethren in Bombay. The 
work proceeded slowly. In the eo arse of the y ear 
Mr. Nott’s health failed. Sickness and death 
were frequent experiences. Years passed be- 
fore the first Hindu was converted. But the 
missionaries never faltered. Once admitted 
into the country, British sentiment at home and 
British iDower in India became their protection. 
Bombay is an intrinsically difficult field, and 
the reapers have not rejoiced as the planters 
toiled, but American hearts beat warmly at 
mention of this “ Plymouth ” of the American 
Foreign Missionary enterprise. By schools, 
Christian literature, zenana work, itinerant 
preaching, development of native agency, etc., 
the strongholds of cruelty, licentiousness, and 
superstition have been assailed, and now the 
Marathi Mission, which includes a population 
of over 3, 000, QUO, distributed in 30 cities and 
3,570 villages, has 7 stations, 110 out- stations, 
13 male and 17 female missionaries, 33 churches, 
1,988 communicants, G,221 adherents, 3,078 
pupils under instruction, 293 native laborers, 
and the native contributions for 1888-89 
amounted to {|2,306. During the past decade 
the organized churches have increased 60 per 
cent,, church-membership 76 per cent., and 
pupils in schools fourfold. A high-school for 
the children of native Christians in Bombay, 
established in 1877, was the first in India to 
adopt the plan of co-education. It has 150 
pupils and 2 boarding departments. Every 
member of the 3 upper classes is a pro- 
fessed Christian. The mission college at 
Ahmadnagar has won a high place for itself in 
government esteem, as has also the girls’ school 
at the same place. A most important work is 
being accomplished by the industrial school at 
Sirar, which has received special commendation 
from Queen Victoria. Three high-caste girls’ 
schools in the suburbs of Bombay have been 
established, and one at Sirur, Special atten- 
tion is given to village schools, while the work 
among the women is vigorously pushed in the 
districts by means of medical and preaching 
tours, the visits of Bible women and other 
agencies. English officials make generous con- 
tributions, in token of their appreciation of the 
work, and government grants-in-aid to the mis- 
sion schools for work satisfactorily done and 
tested by strict examination are made from 
year to year. In 1888-89 these grants amounted 
to $3,400. 

2. Oeylon,^Ot this island the American Board 


occupies the greater portion of the northern 
peninsula of Jaffna, which is peoi^led by about 
300,000 Tamils, with a sprinkling (5,000) of 
Mohammedan traders. The Portuguese, com- 
mencing with 1,617. tried to propagate Iloman 
Christianity; nearly half a century later the 
Dutch took possession and attempted to evan- 
gelize the people by compulsion. But in 1816, 
when the American missionaries opened their 
work, all traces of Protestant Christianity had 
disappeared, though many Boman Catholics 
were found. Newell had, in 1814, strongly 
recommended Jaffna as a place to be occupied 
by a mission, and when, on June 21st, 1815, 
Daniel Poor and his companions were set apart 
to missionary work at Newburyi)ort, Mass., it 
was expected that the greater part of them 
would establish a mission in the northern part 
of Ceylon. On March 22d of the following year, 
Kiohards, Meigs, Poor and Bardwell arrived at 
Colombo, Ceylon, and after some months’ de- 
tention there Bichards, Meigs, and Poor arrived 
in Jaffna-patam, with permission to instruct 
youth, preach the Gospel, establish a press, 
and do whatever should be necessary to forward 
the object of the missiim. Bardw'ell joined the 
Bombay brethren. The Ceylon Mission began 
at Batticotta and Tillipally in the ruins of two 
Portuguese churches older than the settlement 
of America, and at Oodooville, in the residence 
of an ancient Franciscan friar. Bevivals soon 
commenced in this mission, where the first 
native convert of the American Board’s mis- 
sions was brought to Christ. In 1826 the Batti- 
cotta Seminary w’as established. It continued 
doing good work till 1856. In 1872 Jaffna Col- 
lege, supported by endowments raised in Amer- 
ica and Jaffna, was opened. It has about 70 
students, all boarders, paying their own ex- 
penses. It has come to be well known for its 
high educational character and earnest Chris- 
tian spirit, the great majority of its students 
having become Christians. The Oodooville 
Female Boarding School was started in 1820. 
It is self-supporting, depending on its endow- 
ment and the tuition fees of i)upils to supple- 
ment the government grant-in-aid. It has 
trained 1,000 girls for the Church, mostly 
from heathen homes. A training-school at 
Tillypally and a girls’ school at Oodoopitty are 
also doing a good W'ork at a very small expense 
to the Board. The former teaches cabinet- 
making, tin-work, bookbinding, printing, taxi- 
dermy, photography, and masonry. Over lUO 
medical men have been trained in this mission. 
About 8,000 pupils (1,600 of them girls) in 129 
village schools under missionary control, but at 
a very slight expense to the Board, is a strong 
point in the work. The first native pastor was 
ordained in 1855. There are now 10. Of 16 
native churches 10 are self-supporting. The 
contributions of the natives average |3per year, 
or the equivalent of 30 days’ wages. A For- 
eign Missionary Society (native) supports 3 
preachers in the islands to the southwest of 
Jaffna. Tent-work, moonlight meetings, and 
house-to-house visitation are among the means 
employed. During the past twenty years the 
church-membership has increased from 492 to 
1,442 ; Bible women, from none to 29 ; the pupils 
and teachers connected with institutions of 
higher education have increased threefold, and 
the same may be said of the village educational 
work. 

3. Madura , — The British Government, having 
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admitted the first few missionaries to India, 
steadily ret used to admit others until l^sSS. 
In that year the restriction was removed, and 
the Ceylon Mission received a re enforcement 
which enabled it to establish, in 1S31, the Ma- 
dura Mission among the Tamil people on the 
continent. This district covers about 10,700 
square miles of territory, and has a population 
of about 2,083.000. The “ Collectorate ” com- 
prises the Madura district proper, the Dindigul 
subdivision and the two estates of Eamnad and 
Sivaganga. The A. B. 0. F. M. work extends 
over all the Colleetorate, except a portion of the 
Eamnad estate on the sea- coast, which is occu- 
pied by the S. P. G., of England. The Tamil 
is spoken by 1,730,020, Telugu by 307,637, 
Suratti b}" 30,510, Hindustani by 12,877 (Mo- 
hammedans). Marathi by 1,957 (^Brahmans). 
English is spoken by a very tew. Thirteen 
ordained missionaries, 2 of them physicians, 
1 teacher, and 20 female assistant missionaries, 
1 of them a physician, compose the foreign 
missionary force; 19 pastors, 129 catechists, 17 
evangelists, 254 teachers, and 35 Bible women, 
the native force. There are 141 common 
schools, 3,663 pupils; 10 station boarding- 
schools, 251 pupils; Pasumalai Collegiate and 
Theological Institute, 400 pupils; Madura Girls’ 
Normal, High, and Middle Schools, 137 pupils; 
Melur and Palani Middle Schools, 105 pupils; 
18 Hindu girls’ schools, 788 pupils; total of 
pupils, 0,775. There are 12 stations, 236 out- 
stations, 36 churches, 3,439 church-members, 
12,036 adherents; native income from all sources 
in 1889, $7,213. "When the missionaries in 1834 
took up their residence in Madura the influ- 
ential Hindus treated them with haughty in- 
difference, and tried to persuade the people that 
they were outcasts of the white race. When, 
however, that idea was dispelled, and Dr. Poor’s 
vigorous educational policy was established, the 
native attitude changed to opposition, but the 
inherent power of the truth asserted itself until 
the signs of promise became such as to call forth 
from both British ofiS.eials and natives of influ- 
ence the testimony that Christianity is not only 
undermining the old faiths, but permeating the 
ideas of the country and the lives of the people 
to such an extent as to justify the prediction of 
her final complete triumph in the country. 
Work for woman has been prosecuted with 
great success. In the report for 1874 we read of 
a woman’s prayer meeting of about 60 in an 
out-station, conducted with great tact and profit 
by the wife of the native pastor — “ a sight for 
the Woman’s Board !” Native Bible women in 
city and village teach the women to read and to 
think and ** to know Christ,” whom to know is, 
for the women of India, life temporal as well as 
eternal . Opposition stirred up by Hindu preach - 
ers, in the majority of instances only served to 
establish the faith and develop the courage of 
the Bible women, and test the interest of the 
heathen pupils, and their determination to learn 
at all hazards. Many were beaten, their Bibles 
taken from them and torn up or burnt or 
looked away, but most of the women contin- 
ued their studies. The Hindu girls’ schools 
established in each important town of the 
mission afford instruction in the ordinary 
branches, including needlework and the Bible, 
to girls between the ages of 8 and 13 or 14 
years. The Madura Female Normal School 
occupies an important 
female teachers, and is 


position in training 
proving itself worthy.*^ 


In 1SS9 a female medical missionary treated 
20,551 cases, and in the hospital the Bible 
women and missionary ladies enjoy a most fa- 
vorable opportunity of preaching the Gospel, 
The whole district is di%ided into 13 stations. 
A missionary family is in charge of each sta- 
tion. The native 23a&tors are settled in the 
central Milages or towns, and have the spiritual 
oversight of several neighboring villages, where, 
as far as possible, catechists are stationed. 
Each month the missionary meets in conference 
with the i^orkers of his district, who gather 
from the 30 or 40 villages and towns to get new 
inspiration and direction in their work. 

The Pasumalai Institution, wdth its boarding 
department of 200 pupils, its normal school, 
theological classes, middle and high-schools and 
college, its Y. M. C. A., gymnastic teacher, and 
hospital assistant to look after the health of the 
400 pupils, is well organized and doing an in- 
valuable work. It has furnished the field with 
hundreds of native helpers, and has prepared 
many young men for the Madras University. 
In 1889 it furnished 16 workers from its nor- 
mal and theological departments, while 22 in 
the lower departments, 4 of them from the 
heathen, made profession of their faith in 
Chriat. ^During the famine of 1877-78, about 
60,000 persons in Southern India cast away their 
idols and sought Christian instruction; 2,207 of 
them became adherents of the Madura Mission. 
The jubilee of the mission was celebrated at 
Yladura City in 1884, commencing February 
26th. For three days meetings were held, at 
which not less than 2,000 people were present. 
A procession of 1,500 Christians, with music 
and banners, marched through the city, passing 
in front of the famous heathen temple singing 
Christian hymns. 

The first band of missionaries in India toiled 
for years without gaining a convert, neverthe- 
less Judson well expressed their faith and spirit 
when he wrote : “ If any ask, "What prospect of 
ultimate success is there ? tell them. As much 
as that there is an Almighty and faithful 
God. , . I know not that I shall live to see a 
single convert ; but, notwithstanding, I feel 
that I would not leave my present situation 
to be made a king.” The 3 missions of the 
A. B. C. F. M. in India now number 26 sta- 
tions, 371 out stations, 1,065 native helpers, 84 
churches, 6,869 members, 18,138 pupils in 
schools, while the native contributions during 
the year 1888-89 amounted to $14,965. The 
hold which Christianity has gained in the coun- 
try may be illustrated by the failure of organ- 
ized attempts made by Hindus to check the 
progress of the work. Tracts were published, 
and paid agents sent out to circulate them and 
pifeach against Christianity. One of the tracts 
says: Do you not see that the number of 
Christians is increasing, and the number of 
Hindu religionists decreasing every day ? How 
long will uater remain in a well which con- 
tinually lets out, but receives nothing?” In 
Madura, during 1888-89, a determined effort 
was made : the Bible and Christianity and 
Christians were abused; fanatical mobs stoned 
the Christian preachers; efforts were made to- 
draw the children from Christian schools ; but 
ultimately the leader of the movement was obm-* 
pelled to leave the city in disgrace, having been 
robbed and beaten by his own friends. He had 
even to beg his railway fare from the Christians, 
who were not unwilling to give it to him. His 
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successor also left the field, and the Christian 
community, having gained in nervre and strength 
during the persecution, is the better prepared 
for all vsuch movements in the future. 

4. JLidras. — Messrs. Winslow and Scudder 
started a mission at Madras in 1836, the design 
being that it should be chiefly a printing and 
publishing establishment for the benefit of the 
whole Tamil race. Work was commenced vig- 
orously in united endeavors with the L. M. S. 
missionaries. In 1838 the mission had 16 
schools, with 500 pupils under its care, and 
distributed during that year 18,000 portions of 
the Scriptures and 30,000 tracts. The report 
for 1812 states that the whole amount of print- 
ing from the beginning of the mission had 
amounted to 53,180,467 pages, and the press 
was able not only to refund its purchase-money, 
but to pay all expenses and clear a goodly 
sum for the mission work, *Dr. Scudder labored 
till 1854, and died at the Cape of G-ood Hope in 
1855. Mr. Winslow continued his labors till 
1864. Frequent changes in the district led 
to its occupation by other societies in 1851, 
and the Aroot district became a separate 
mission. It never was the plan of the commit- 
tee to enlarge the Madras Mission any further 
than to enable it to accomplish its object of 
printing the necessary books and tracts for the 
Tamil Slissions. A grand total of 444,617,020 
pages had been printed, and the appropriate 
work of the mission had been so far accom- 
plished that it was considered wise to discon- 
tinue the mission, especially that the territory 
was well occupied by the English societies. 
Accordingly, the printing establishment was 
transferred to other hands, and the mission was 
•closed in 1866. 

5. Arco^. — H. M. Scudder opened a station at 
Aroot in connection with the Madras Mission 
in March, 1850. Aroot was soon erected into a 
separate mission. His medical skill greatly 
facilitated the work. In four weeks he had 40 
to 50 patients daily. He opened a dispensary. 
He-enforoements arrived, and other stations 
were opened. The missionaries resolved not to 
•encumber their efforts with educational estab- 
lishments, but preach to the masses. Churches, 
however, were formed, and schools established, 
nob for heathen children, but to train helpers. 
Tracts and books in Tamil and Telugu were 

repared and distributed. In 1857 the mission 

ad 4 stations, 1 out -station, 5 missionaries, 
1 physician, 5 female assistant missionaries, 
4 helpers, 5 schoolmasters, 5 churches, with 
126 communicants ; 6 schools, with 106 pupils. 
The mission was established by two sons of Dr. 
Jjhn Scudder, and at the time of its transfer- 
ence, in 1868, to the care of the Keformed 
Dutch Church, it was manned by his five sons, 
All members of that church. (See article Re- 
formed [Dutch] Church.) 

6. — Revs. Samuel Munson and 
Henry Lyman, with their wives, embarked in 
1833 to explore the Indian Archipelago. They 
reached Batavia in September. There they left 
their wives, and, visiting many points, collected 
much information. Reaching Tapanooly, in 
Sumatra, they proceeded to visit the Buttas of 
the interior. Advancing only 10 or 12 miles 
a day, on account of the difficulties of the 
Journey, they reached the village of Sacoa on 
June 28th, 1834. A petty war was in progress, 
and the missionaries fell victims to the sus- 
j)ioiou8 rage of the natives. Both were mur- 


dered, not being given opportunity to explain 
their character and intentions. "When, how- 
ever, it became known that the strangers vrere 
good men who had come to do the people good, 
the neighboring villages leagued together and 
laid Sacca waste with fire and sword. A thick 
jungle covers the spot, and even the name of 
the village has perished from the place. The 
mission, thus sadly checked, was not resumed. 

7. iS7am.— Mr. Abeel found a favorable open- 
ing for missionary labors in Bankok, capital of 
Siam, in 1831. The Portuguese consul received 
him kindly. He, with Mr. Tomlin, of the 
L. M. S., dispensed medicines and distributed 
tracts and books to crowds of Chinese, Malays, 
and Burinans. He was hedged about with re- 
strictions, as the king would permit no change 
in the religion of the country. In 1834 re-en- 
forcements were sent out with a view of estab- 
lishing a permanent mission in Siam. They 
arrived at Bankok in July, and found that the 
little company of converts gathered by Mr. 
Abeel, who had been compelled to leave on ac- 
count of ill-health, had been formed into a church 
by a missionary of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union. A press, with Siamese type, was set 
up, and many tracts and books printed. It was 
found that a majority of the men and many of 
the women could read. Schools for the Chinese 
were opened. It was found difficult to estab- 
lish successful schools among the Siamese, 
chiefly because of the provision made in con- 
nection with the heathen temples for education 
of men and. boys, and their instruction in relig- 
ion, In 1844 a “liberal” party is spoken of, 
led by a Siamese priest. They bought many 
books from the missionaries, and seemed in- 
clined to criticise the traditions of their elders 
and to fraternize with the missionaries. The 
Chinese work was withdrawn, as it was thought 
better that all work for the Chinese at present 
should be carried on in China itself. Much of 
the Scriptures was translated. In 1848 it was 
reported that 11,600,813 pages of Scriptures and 
tracts had been printed in. Chinese and Japan- 
ese. Change of view of some of the missionaries 
on the matter of perfectionism and infant bap- 
tism developed difficulties in the mission it- 
self ; other societies also either had entered, or 
w^ere about to enter, the field, and so it was de- 
cided that the efforts of the A. B. 0. E. M might 
be better expended in re-enforcing some of their 
other missions than in continuing that in Siam, 
which was accordingly dropi)ed in 1860, (See 
article Presbyterian Church [!Morth.]) 

8. Singapore, —In 1834 a permanent mission 
was established in' Singapore, as a central point 
for all the missions in Southeastern Asia and 
the adjacent islands. Singapore was a British 
seaport, and had large printing establishments, 
with Roman, Malay, Arabic, Japanese, Siamese, 
and Bugis type, with a foundry for casting type 
in all these languages. This establishment had 
been under the direction of the L, M. S., and 
was now for sale. It was purchased, and Mr. 
Tracy was sent out to carry on the mission- 
During the same year he printed 1,000 coines 
of the Gospel of John, and extracts from 
Matthew and Acts. Next year a dispensary 
was opened, a Bible-class commenced, and 
more than 2,000,000 pages printed. ^ A mission 
seminary was opened, with 20 pupils, in 1837. 
The decision of the Government of Nether- 
lands India to exclude all but missionaries from 
Holland, from the greater part of the countries 
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<sentring about this mission, made it a less fa- 
vorable bite tban hud been, expected. Hindu- 
stan and Eastern Asia were also judged to be 
relatively more important as fields for mission- 
ary labor, and in 1S44 the alfuirs of the mission 
were settled, and the only remaining missionary 
family left Singapore to join the Madura Mi.s- 
sion. 

9. Boimeo. —This mission, undertaken in 1S3G, 
wa?^ composed of members of the Reformed 
Butch Church, and derived its sui^i)ort through 
the American Board from that denomination. 
Efforts were directed specially to the Chinese 
and Dyaks. Many difficulties were encoun- 
tered, both on the part of the Dutch Govern- 
ment and because of the nature of the field. 
The missionaries labored faithfully until 184S, 
when failure of health compelled those then in 
charge to withdraw, and the failure to find re- 
cruits caused the mission to be discontinued. 

10. Satara JJlssion . — In 1852 Satara and Mal- 
colm Peth, up to that time stations of the Bom- 
bay Mission, were erected into a separate mis- 
sion, which was manned by Messrs. Burgess 
and Wood and their wives. There was one 
church, with eight members. At first the 
services were interrupted by people laughing, 
talking, hissing, and throwing stones. Girls’ 
schools were established and books distributed. 
As this mission was among the Marathi s, and 
connected by telegraph with Bombay, it was re- 
united with that mission in 1859. 

11. Ahmadnagar , — Between 1841 and 1859 
Ahmadnagar, till 1841 a station of the Marathi 
Mission, was conducted as the central station of 
a separate mission. In 1859 a meeting of the 
missionaries of the three Marathi missions — 
Bombay, Satara, and Ahmadnagar — was con- 
vened at the last-mentioned place. Delightful 
meetings were held ; more than 200 native 
communicants — the largest number hitherto 
gathered together in Western India — sat down 
at the Lord's table ; the three missions were 
formally united amid great enthusiasm. 

12. Kolhapur was occupied as a mission from 
1853 to 1857 by Eoyal G. Wilder, formerly of 
the Ahmadnagar Mission. In 1857 Mr. Wilder 
and family returned to America, and the mission 
was not resumed. 

n. Pacific Isia20s. 2 Missions, 

1, Eawaiian (Sandwidk) Islands , — ^In the au- 
tumn of 1809 Samuel J. Mills heard from Hemj 
OhooMah his simple story. His parents had 
been slain in a civil war, and when he fied with 
his infant brother on his back, the child was 
killed with a spear, and he was taken pris- 
oner. At the age of 14 he came to Hew Haven 
with a sea captain. He lix^ered around the 
college there, thirsting for instruction, and 
when no opportunity offered he sat down on 
the oolite steps and wept. To Mills he said : 

The people of Hawaii are very bad; they 
pray to gods made of wood. I want to learn 
to read &is Bihle^ and go back there and tell 
them to pray to God up in Heaven.” Two 
other Hawaiian lads came to Amerioa with 
Obookiah, and were converted to Christianity 
in 1813. The interest in these lads became so 
great that^A foreign mission school was organ- 
ized under tjhe A. B. 0. F. M. at Hew Haven, in * 
1817, with five- Hawaiian la^ among others, , 
as its first pupils. Obookiah died nliia inon^ ^ 
afterward. He had'long^ ^ preach, Gbs^- 


pel to his countrymen. Perhaps his consist- 
ent Christian life and peaceful death did more 
for his people than he could have done had 
he been spared to labor long years for them. 
His touching story moved many hearts, and two 
years after his death a missionary company, in- 
cluding Hiram Bingham and Asa Thurston and 
others, was ready to pdant the cross in the 
Sandwich Islands. On Saturday, October 23d, 
1819, the missionary band, after services of 
great interest and solemnity, set sail for their 
field. On March 31st, they reached the islands, 
to find that a revolution had taken place on the 
death of the old king. Idolatry had been dis- 
carded, though not, it would appear, from re- 
ligious motives. "When the brig bearing the 
missionaries anchored in Kalui Bay, a fourteen 
days" consultation between the king and chiefs 
followed. Some foreigners opposed the land- 
ing, saying: “ They have come to conquer the 
islands.” The chiefs replied: '‘Then they 
would not have brought their women.’ ’ Messrs. 
Bingham, Loomis. Chamberlain, and one of the 
native lads, Honoree, went to Oahu; Messrs. 
Buggies, ^’hitnej’, and Tamoree to Kauai, whose 
chief was Tamoree’s father, ^The king and 
chiefs, with their families, were* the first pupils, 
and the king’s mother, Keopuolani, the first 
convert. In 1824 the principal chiefs agreed 
to recognize the Sabbath, and adopt the Ten 
Commandments as the basis of government. 
The missionaries and converts W’ere bitterly 
persecuted, and their lives often in danger, at 
the hands of British and American sailors, who 
were deprived, by the mbral reformation which 
took place, of the opportunity of satisfying their 
lusts. In eight years from the date of the land- 
ing of th© first mission band there were 32 mis- 
sionaries, 445 native teachers, 12,000 Sabbath 
hearers, and 26,000 pupils in schools in the 
islands. Many influences were at work, the 
Bible was circulated, high chiefs were converted 
and began to work vigorously, the people 
gathered from great distances in crowds to hear 
the Word, and in 1828, simultaneously and 
without communication, a revival unexpectedly 
commenced in Hawaii, Oahu, and Maui. For 
weeks and months the missionaries could scarce- 
ly get time for rest and refreshment. In 1836 
a strong missionary re-enforcement was sent out, 
and in. 1838 there began one of the most re- 
markable revivals in history. During the six 
years it lasted 27,000 persons were received 
into the churches. 

In 1850 the Hawaiian Missionary Society Was 
formed — an organization of the native Chris- 
tians for the purpose of carrying the Grospel to 
other islands. When the Board decided to 
open a work in Micronesia, the Hawaiian 
Society, in 1851, contributed liberally for the 
outfit and support of two native missionaries 
and their wives for that field. In 1853 a call 
came to the Hawaiian Society from the Mar- 
quesas. A Hawaiian, left by a vessel sick at 
those islands, made a deep impression upon the 
high chief Matfcunui, who himself went to 
Lahaina to seek missionaries for his people. 
The Hawaiian {Society sent two native pastors 
and two native teachers and their wives. One 
of the pastors was Kekela, to whom President 
Lincoln once sent a letter thanking him for 
rescipng thb mate of an American ship from 
cannibals. One foreigner, an English mechanic, 
afterward ordained a preach^, had a i^are in 
the ' Wo^c. Otterwise^ te wM© undertakixig 
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was Hawaiian, and was attended witii gratifying 
snccess. Up to 1863 some 50,000 souls had 
been received into the communion of the Ha- 
waiian churches, of whom some 20,000 still re- 
mained in the churches. The islands were 
Christianize! and educated. The Bible was 
founti in every hut ; churches and schools were 
provided for all the inhabitants ; two female 
seminaries, a normal school, a theological in- 
stitute furnished the higher education to legis- 
lators, teachers, an! jjreaehers; “ a greater pro- 
portion of the population could read and write 
than in New England 18 foreign mission- 
aries had been sent to the Marquesas ; and 
so in that year the A. B. C. F. M. practically 
withdrew from the field. 

The last report (1870) of the Sandwich Islands 
Mission to the Board showed that there were 14 
ordained missionaries, 21 female assistant mis- 
sionaries, 49 ordained natives, of whom 9 were 
missionaries in the Marquesas and Micronesia ; 
12 licensed preachers. 224 common schools 
(supported by government), with 5,938 pupils ; 
29 schools, in which English w’as taught, with 
1,458 pupils ; 15 boarding schools, including 
Oahu College, attended by 280 boys and 251 
girls ; 59 churches, with 15,108 members. At 
the Marquesas the Hawaiian Board had 7 sta- 
tions, 4 churches, 55 members. 

But the native i^opulations are steadily de- 
creasing, largely on account of the vices intro- 
duced by the foreign traders. In 1773 there 
were 400,000 people on the islands, in 1830 
thei;e was a population of 130,000, and in 1866, 
62,000. The population of Honolulu is doubled 
during the whaling season by the influx of 
transient seamen, w^ho bring tremendous evils 
with them. There are about 20,000 Chinese 
found now in the islands. The great ingress of 
foreigners and their deleterious influence made 
it desirable that the Board resume help to the 
native churches, and the project is being at- 
tempted of placing a missionary in each of the 
principal islands. There are now two mission- 
aries of the Board, wnth their wives. One of 
the missionaries is principal of the North 
Pacific Missionary Institute, which prejiares 
young men for the Gospel work and for the 
ministry in the Hawaiian churches. The Hilo 
Boarding-School for Boys furnishes industrial 
and literary training, and has between 30 
and 40 pupils. In Honolulu a church has 
been organized among the Chinese. There and 
in other islands boys* and girls’ schools have 
been formed, and other Christian agencies are 
at work. 

2. JXicronesia. (See article Micronesia). —The 
missions of the A. B. 0. E. M. are carried on in 
the Gilbert. Marshall, and Caroline groups. In 
the year 1851 three'missionary families left Bos- 
ton for Micronesia. Arrived at Honolulu, they 
were joined by two Hawaiian . missionary fami- 
lies. The king gave them a noble letter of 
recommendation to the Micronesian chiefs, and 
with solemn and affecting services they set sail 
from Honolulu and arrived at Kusaie on Auguslb 
21st, 1852. “Work was begun there forthwith, 
and a fortnight later at Ponapi. Successive 
re-enforcements enabled the missionaries to 
occupy other islands, being led thereto by re- 
markable providences, clearly showing the Divine 
Hand removing obstacles and overruling oppo- 
sition. More than 30 islands are now oeoupied. 
The ** Morning Star ” makes an annual trip to 
Honolulu for the mail and for missionary sup- 


plies. About eight months of the year is con- 
sumed by its tour among the islands, enabling 
the missionaries to pay brief visits to the vari- 
ous points where work is carried on, examining 
applicants, establishing schools, procuring boj^s 
and girls for the training schools, organizing 
churches, and preaching the Gospel as they may 
find opportunity. That the supervision of the 
churches may be more thorough an additional 
vessel, to be called the Bobert W. Logan ” — 
about 50 tons burden, to cost, with furnish- 
ings, not over $5,000 — for the touring w^ork 
among the Western Carolines, is to be built. 
The translation of the Bible into the language 
of the Gilbert Islands by Bev. Hiram Bingham 
was completed on Ainil 11th, 1890. 

III. Missions to the Oeientae Chueches. 

1. Palestine and Syria . — The first missionaries 
from America to the Oriental churches ^vere 
Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons, who were ap- 
pointed on September 23d, 1818, to labor in 
Palestine. Mr. Fisk stopped at Smyrna to- 
prosecute his studies in the language, and Mr. 
Parsons reached Jerusalem February 17th, 1821. 
He had with him the Scriptures in 9 languages 
and several thousand religious tracts. But that 
same year he was compelled to leave on account 
of civil commotions, 'the result of the Greek re- 
volt, and he died at Alexandria in 1822. Mr. 
Fisk, with Bev. Jonas King and Joseph Wolf, 
reached Jerusalem in 1823. They distributed 
many copies of the Bible and thousands of tiacts 
to pilgrims and others. But the project of con- 
tinuing a mission at Jerusalem was abandoned, 
and the Palestine Mission was merged in tho 
Syrian in 1826. In 1823 Bird and Good ell 
established a station at Beirut, Soon a re- 
markable state of religious inquiry api^cared, 
and the missionaries were thronged by in- 
quirers. Persecution also arose, often encour- 
aged by French and Bussian authorities, and 
enforced by Moslem power. The Maronite 
Patriarch proved a bitter persecutor. The mis- 
sionaries’ lives were often in danger. Bumors 
of war between England and Turkey com- 
pelled them, in 1828, to retire for a time to 
Malta, and the schools were broken up. War 
and pestilence again and again broke over thoir 
labors. In 1860 the horrible butchery of Ghris- 
tians by the Druzes took place. In *1805 canio 
plague, locusts, and cholera, and in 18()7 a 
Maronite, rebellion. Persecution was constant. 

. The first native church was organized at Beirut, 
with 19 members, in 1848. The Word pros- 
pered mightily. Many schools were opened, 
and the old communities (Druzes, Maronites, 
(^reeks) were compelled, in self-defence, to estab- 
lish schools of their own. The mission opened 
a girls’ boarding-school at Sidon, a seminary 
with a theological department at Abeih, a 
female seminary at Beirut, a press in the same 
city which issued annually great numbers of 
tracts, and many thousands of volumes of 
Scriptures and religious and educational litera- 
ture ; while the college at Beirut was u true 
child of the mission. In 1870 the Syrian Mis- 
sion was transferred to the care of tho Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church, and has been re- 
markably prosperous. (See Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, North, U. S. A.) 

2. Armenians. — Mr. Parsons, on his first visit- 
to Jerusalem, in 1821, met there some Armenian 
pilgrims,^ who said they would rejoice -if a 
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mission should be sent to their people. Mr. 
Fisk, lit Smyrna, recommended such a mission 
in a letter to Boston. Among the earliest con- 
verts at Beirut were two Armenian ecclesiastics ; 
one of these translated Br. King’s farewell 
letter, written on leaving Syria, in 1827, and 
sent it to Constantinople, where it produced 
a wonderful effect. In 1S29 Messrs. Smith and 
Dwight were sent out on their exploring tour 
in Asia Minor, Armenia, and Persia, and in 
1831 Dr. Goodell began his work at Conatcinti- 
nople. ^For a history’ of this mission, see Mis- 
sions to the Armenians under art. Armenia and 
the Armenians.) Constantinople is the business 
centre of the missions ; the treasury’ is there, 
and there the publication work is carried on. 
(See Constantinople.) 

In connection with the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion, a considerable work is being accomplished 
among the Greeks. Greek schools and services 
in the Greek language have been established in 
several quarters of the city of Constantinople, 
as also in Smyrna, the headquarters of the 
Greek Evangelical Alliance (see below), and in 
several of the stations and out-stations of the 
mission. The statistics are included in tho 
above enumeration. 

The Greek Evangelical Alliance, developed 
out of the work for Greeks, commenced at the 
Smyrna Best mentioned below. In January, 
188*3, three Greek brethren met for consultation, 
and afterward issued an appeal to the Gospel- 
loving Greeks of Smyrna and Manisa to form 
an organization for the dissemination of the 
Gospel among their oto people, through the 
press, school, and pulpit. The Alliance, formed 
January 31st, 1S83, has a president, secretary, 
treasurer, and a prudential committee.. It had 
in 1885 a membership of 50, besides a few 
honorary members and benefactors. In Decem- 
ber, 1883, a woman’s branch was formed. The 
payment of $1,40 (1 'Turkish lira) constitutes 
the giver an honorary member; 5 liras consti- 
tutes the giver a hen^acior. The first work of 
the Alliance was to organize a church of 13 
members and ordain a Greek pastor at Mani- 
sa. A day school for small children and a 
boarding-school for boys were started in Smyrna, 
and preaching services at the Evangelical Hall, 
in connection with the Best and elsewhere, 
were maintained. Much hitter persecution has 
been endured. The report for 1888 shows that 
the Alliance attempts to reach directly or in- 
directly 120,000 Greeks in different parts of 
the empire. It has formed 4 churches, at 
Smyrna, Manisa, Baindir, and Ordoo, and re- 
ceived 140 members. It sustains 4 preaching 
laces, 5 Sabbath schools, 5 day schools, and 
as 4 preachers and 8 teachers. During the 6 
years of its existence it has used in the work 
$11,286, of which sum the A. B. 0. F. M. con- 
tributed $3,595. Its expenditure in 1888 was 
$3,080, of which sum $977 was a grant-in-aid 
from the A. B. 0. F. M. An instance of in- 
direct influence is the establishment, at -con- 
siderable cost, of a preaching service in the 
Greek Orthodox Church at Smyrna. This ser- 
vice is held twice each Sabbath throughout the 
year. The Alliance is also an active agency in 
the distribution of Christian literature. Bev. 
George Constantine, D.D., a native of Athens 
and educated in America, is the organizer and 
president. The woman's branch has con- 
tributed about $200 to the funds, and has sent 
five of its members to serve as teaohei^ 


The Smyrna Best was establi.shed largely by 
the efforts of Miss Maria A. West, an assistant 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. Its design is 
to jDrovide a “ Best” for sailors of all national- 
itits calling at the port. Simj>le refre'^hments 
are j)rovided, tracts and Scriptures are dis- 
tiibnted, a reading-room is sustained, and Gos- 
pel services conducted. The preaching of Dr. 
Constantine attracted large numbers of Greeks 
until a hall close by, with a seating capacity of 
250, was rented. Sermons, lectures, the magic 
lantern, and the night school were made use of. 
Often nearly 400 W’ere crowded into the hall. 
It was estimated that about 10,000 iiersons 
annually heard the Gospel there. After seven 
years’ use the hall was given up, on account of 
the peremptory, though illegal opposition of 
the Turkish authorities. 

The Best has since passed under the control 
of some English ladies who are cheered by letters 
received from all parts of the world whither 
ships go, telling of the good influence its work 
has had. During 1888, 239 visits were paid to 
ships, 1U8 bags of books were sent out, 86 
blue-ribbon pledges taken, 3,090 visits were 
made to the Best by sailors, 1,812 persons at- 
tended the meetings, 446 Bibles, Testaments, 
and Portions were given awaj'. The Best is 
sustained by profits from the coffee-room count- 
er (over $300 in 1888) and donations from 
friends of the work, largely in England. The 
expenses for 1888 amounted to $2,270. 

A similar work was inaugurated in Constan- 
tinople in 1879 by Miss West. The report for 
1888 shows 1,034 visits to ships, 77 bags of 
books sent out, 164 blue-ribbon pledges taken, 
2,859 visits by sailors to the Best, 1,974 attend- 
ed the meetings, 68 Bibles, 147 Testaments, 
and 267 Portions given away. The expenditure 
was $1,347, the receipts, $1,335, leaving a de- 
ficit of $12. Jensen, the former boatman of 
the Best, an Englishman, opened a cpffee-room 
in the slums of Galata. Sailors began to fre- 
quent it, and realizing its advantages, they en- 
treated sleeping quarters. He fitted his small 
upper room with 8 berths, making his tables, 
benches, and berths himself, and securing 
pictures and texts, he has formed a Christian 
retreat in one of the worst quarters of the 
metropolis. This is now associated with the 
Smyrna Best under one general management. 

Under the Western Turkey Mission may prop- 
erly come a notice of the mission to the Jews 
in Turkey. 

The Ladies’ Society of Boston and Yicinity, 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
having offered to support a missionary of the 
Board, William G. Schauffler was appointed in 
1831 to proceed to Turkey (either Smyrna or 
Constantinople) to open a work among the Jews 
of that land. He arrived in Constantinople 
July 31st, 1832. ’ The Jews in Constantinople- 
were estimated at about 80,000, nearly all of 
them descendants of those banished from Spain 
in 1492. Among these Spanish Jews Mr. 
Schauffler commenced his labors. Their lan- 
gu^e is Spanish, somewhat corrupted, and 
written with Hebrew letters. Mr. Sohautfler 
devoted himself to revising the Hebrew-Spanish 
Old Testament, preparing a lexicon, tracts in 
Hebrew-German, etc. His first convert, bap- 
tized in 1835, was a German Jew, In 1838 Mr. 
Schauffler’s edition of the Psalms in Hebrew 
and Hebrew-Spanish was publicly denounced 
and prohibited in all the synagogues. There 
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Tas much commotion, but it soon quieted down, 
and the distribution of boohs and tracts con- 
tinued. To superintend the printing of his 
Hebrew- Spanish version of the Old Testament, 
Mr. SchaufBler went to Vienna in 1839. The 
work was completed in 1842. It has been 
since revised by Eev. Dr. Christie, of the Scotch 
Tree Church Mission. The Spanish Jews had 
already a Hebrew-Spanish New Testament, 
translated by a missionary of the London Jews’ 
Society. Mr. Schauffler returned to Constanti- 
nople in 1843. He still continued his prepara- 
tory labors in providing literature in the ver- 
nacular, also conducting services in the Ger- 
man language. In 1846 the Free Church of 
Scotland, which had a mission among the Ger- 
man Jews in Constantinople, pushed forward 
her work to such an extent as to render it inex- 
pedient for the Board to re-enforce its Jewish 
mission in that city, as intended. Attention 
was directed to Salonika, and in 1848 Messrs. 
Dodd and Maynard and their families occupied 
that station, where they found about 3,500 rab- 
binical and 5,000 Mohammedan Jews. Regular 
preaching was commenced in Salonika Novem- 
ber 16tb, 1850. Two native helpers — Arme- 
nians— were employed. In 1852 ill-health com- 
pelled the removal of the missionaries to 
Smyrna. There a school was opened and 
placed nnder the care of a converted rabbi 
from Salonika, and many indications of interest 
appeared. In 1856 the mission was discon- 
tinued, Dr, Schauffler devoting himself to the 
Moslems and the other missionaries uniting 
with the Armenian Mission. The grounds for 
discontinuance were : 1. Limited extent of the 
field, and the fact of its occupation in part by 
the London Jews* Society and the Free Church 
of Scotland, 2. The greater promise of the 
Armenian field, which was peculiarly the herit- 
age of the American Board, and the belief that 
all races in Turkey, including the J ews, could 
best be reached through the evangelization of 
the Armenians. 

The statistics of the three missions are here 
given separately : 

(а) Western Turkey ^Ussion. — Eight stations, 
106 out-stations, 23 ordained missionaries, 1 
treasurer, 45 female assistant missionaries, 33 
churches, 2,967 members, 26 pastors, 254 
preachers, teachers, and other helpers, 1 the- 
ological seminary, with 14 pupils ; 1 college, 
118 pupils ; 8 high schools, 7 girls’ boarding- 
schools, and 137 common schools, 6,334 pupils ; 
pecuniary contributions, $31,890. 

(б) Central Turkey^ Mission. — Two stations, 50 

out-stations, 6 ordained missionaries, 1 teacher, 
1 physician, 18 female assistant missionaries, 33 
churches, 4,188 members, 19 pastors, 134 other 
helpers ; average congregations, 10,249 ; pecuni- 
ary contributions, $6,797 ; 1 theological semi- 
nary, with 6 pupils; 1 college, 94 pupils ; 6 boys* 
high schools, 4 girls’ high schools, 89 commou 
schools, 3,777 pupils. In this mission a revival 
took place during the spring and summer of 
1889, resulting in about 800 additions to the 
churches not included in the above statis- 
tics. • 

(c) Uasiern Turkey Mission, — Five stations, 
113 ont-stations, 15 ordained missionaries, 1 
physician, 31 female assistant missionaries, 28 
native pastors, 271 other helpers, 40 churches, 
2,686 members; average congregations, 11,002 ; 
contributions, $12,749 ; 1 theological seminary, 
with 12 pupils ; 1 college, 239 pupils ; 14 boys’ 


and 5 girls’ high schools, and 148 common 
schools, 6,092 pupils. With this mission was 
united, in 1860, the Assyrian Mission. 

3. Tne Assyrian Mission . — The good seed 
sown in Mosul by the mission to the mountain 
Nestorians and Mutran Athanasius had taken 
permanent root, mainly through the intelligent 
piety of Shemmas (Deacon) Meekha, who had 
been interpreter both for Mutran Athanasius 
and for the missionaries in their labors among 
the Jacobites, and continued to be a strong 
pillar of the truth until his death. 

The mission took its name from the territory, 
rather than from the people, because so many 
different sects came within the sphere of its 
labors. Besides Moslems and Yezidees were 
Nestorians and Papal Nestorians, known as 
Chaldeans and Jacobites and Papal Jacobites, 
or Syrian Catholics, as they w^ere called, also 
Armenians ; but the territorial name included 
them all. 

The mission to the mountain Nestorians was 
broken up in 1844 by the massacre of that peo- 
ple in 1843 ; but the report of the spiritual life 
still existing in Mosul led Rev. J. Perkins, 
D.D., and Rev. W. R. Stocking to visit Mosul 
in 1849, and they found things so full of prom- 
ise that Rev. J. E. Ford was sent there from 
Aleppo before the close of the year. His stay, 
however, was temporary. 

Rev. D. W. Marsh arrived March 20th, 1850, 
and Rev. W. F. Williams, brother of Dr. S. 
Wells Williams, of China, from t*he Syrian Mis- 
sion, joined him with his wife early in 1851. 
A chnrch was organized in November of that 
year, and still exists. Miss Salome Karabet, 
of Beirut, went wdth Mr. Williams to take 
charge of a school of 30 young 'women. 

At Diarbekir, in 1850, Rev. B. Schneider 
found nearly 50 Armenians, accustomed to 
meet together on the Sabbath for the reading of 
the Bible, and Rev. Azariah Smith, M.D., then 
of Aintab, though Mosul was his first field of 
labor, organized a church at Diarbekir in 1851. 
On account of some misunderstanding concern- 
ing the Scripture conditions of church-ni ember- 
ship, this church W’as reorganized in 1854, and 
has prospered since that time. About that 
time, also, the external condition of things 
greatly improved, for at first the missionaries 
were liable to be stoned in the street, and when 
they were thus treated the Pasha had refused 
all redress ; but now an English consul and a 
new Pasha wrought a complete change in all 
this, and it gives some hint of the progress 
made in general enlightenment that a largo 
part of the Jacobite Church in 1855 openly 
avowed that they remained in it only because 
they hoped to bring it over bodily to the truth, 
and forced their bishop to read the Scripture 
lessons in the vernacular, so that they might bo 
xmderstood, instead of in the Ancient Syriac, 
which was to them an unknown tongue. 

Rev. G. 0. Knapp and wife arrived at Diarbe- 
kir in April, 1856, and that year the number of 
church-members was doubled. Finding that 
his health would not permit him to remain in 
Diarbekir, Mr. Knapp removed, in May, 1858, 
to Bitlis, a city more elevated and healUiy, and 
thus a new station was added to the mission. 
The same year Rev. W, F, Williams commenced 
another station at Mardin, which has since be- 
come the centre of missionary operations for 
that region. It is not far from Deir Zafran, 
the seat of the Jacobite Patriarch, and oontigu- 
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ous to Jebel Tur, tl*e home of the Jacobite 
Ohurch. 

Meanwhile, the missionaries at Mosul suffered 
exceedingly 6om the excessive heat of that city. 
Mainly for this reason the Assyrian Mission, in 
1860, was merged in what is now known as the 
Eastern Turkey Mission. The work is not aban- 
doned ; it is only readjusted. Mosul, instead 
of being a missionary centre as before, is now 
an out-station. The missionary and his family 
spend two-thirds or three-fourths of the year in 
labor there, and the rest of the time retreat to 
a cooler region, where the work is carried on in 
the same language, if not among the same peo- 
ple, and if only the requisite means are pro- 
vided to prosecute the work with vigor, there is 
no reason why we may not speedily, under the 
present arrangement, see more blessed and ex- 
tensive results than ever before. 

4t. Xestorians. —Messrs. Smith and Dwight, in 
their tour, became deeply interested in the 
Persian Nestorians. In September, 1833, Jus- 
tin Perkins and wife embarked at Boston to 
commence a mission among them. Perkins, 
prostrated by a dangerous sickness, was carried 
twenty miles on a bed to his berth in the vessel. 
He soon rose to vigorous health. They w’ere 
warmly welcomed at Tabriz by Mar Tobannan, 
a Nestorian bishop, and others. In 1835 Per- 
kins and Grant took up their quarters at 
Oroomiah. The work was slow at first— scarce 
half a dozen converts in eight years. But schools 
were opened, seminaries for boys and girls 
were established at the headquarters of the 
mission. That for girls commenced in 1844. 
with 2 pupils, whose number increased to 6 
that winter, and afterward to 25. But one 
woman — the Patriarch’s sister — could read 
when the missionaries commenced the work. 
In 1857 Miss Fiske sat at the communion table 
with 92 women, whom she had personally led 
to Christ. In the winter of 1845-46, revivals 
occurred which spread from the schools to even 
the mountain villages. Again, in 1849, a sea- 
son of revival stiU more remarkable set the 
work forward. In the year 1870 there were 100 
native helpers, 58 of them ordained ; 85 preach- 
ing places, 1,000 pupils in the schools, 500,000 
pages of religious and educational matter issued 
from the press, and a prospect so hopeful that 
a wider movement was contemplated and a 
change of name from the “Nestorian” to the 
“ Persian ” Mission. In that year (1870) the 
mission was transferred to the care of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Ohurch. (See Missions of the 
Presbyterian Ohurch North.) 

In 1834 Bev. James D. Merrick sailed from 
Boston to engage in an exploring tour among 
the Mohammadans of Persia. Beaching Tabriz, 
he engaged in the study of the language. In 
1836 he, with others of the Basle Missionary 
Society, visited Teheran and Ispahan, where an 
excited mob attacked them. The governor pro- 
tected them. Mr. Merrick proceeded to Shiraz, 
where he spent several months. He found that 
even there a renunciation of Mohammedanism 
would be followed by a violent death. He re- 
turned to Ispahan and Oroomiah, and then took 
up his work in Tabriz in 1838. He found no 
opening for direct missionary work among the 
Persians, though he assisted the Bev. Mr. Glen 
in revising the Persian tran^ation of the Old 
Testament. He also completed his work on the 
Life and Beligion of Mohammed, as contained 
in the Persian traditions. , In 1841 the Pru- 


dential Committee, finding no reasonable hopes 
of success, resolved to discontinue the station 
at Tabriz, and Mr. Merrick was authorized to 
join the station at Oroomiah. (See article Per- 
sia.) 

5. Greece . — The struggle of the Greeks for 
independence had excited a lively sj'mpathy 
throughout the Christian world. Americans 
volunteered in the Greek army; a committee of 
ladies in New York sent liberal supplies to the 
suffering people, and the Bev. Jonas King, as 
their agent, went to Greece to superintend the 
distribution. Christian people were filled with 
enthusiasm to start a mission in that land. Dr. 
Anderson, in 1828-29, to gather information 
with a view to such a mission, and to accom- 
plish other objects which just then required at- 
tention, visited Malta and Greece. It was de- 
cided to commence by providing schools and 
school-books in the Modern Greek, which 
should convey evangelical instruction. In 1830 
Mr. King resumed work under the Board, and 
had that year under his care, at Tenos, a 
school of 30 or 40 girls, and was actively 
engaged in distributing Bibles, tracts, and 
school-books. That same year Dr. Korck, in 
the employ of the C. M. S., and co-operating 
with the A. B. C. P. M. missionaries, gave a 
list of twenty places in liberated Greece and 
ten in Greek settlements in Turkey where 
schools had been furnished by the aid of Eng- 
lish and American Christians. Several Greeks 
were brought to the United States for instruc- 
tion, and one of them, Evangelinos Sophocles, 
became professor in Harvard University. In 
1833 Bev. Elias Biggs joined Mr. King at 
Athens, and in 1834 opened a station at Argos. 
Between 1834 and 1836 nearly 9,000 New Testa- 
ments in Modern Greek and 87,000 school-books 
and religious tracts were distributed. In 1836 
Argos was relinquished. Persecution and in- 
terference on the part of the synod and govern- 
ment resisted the work and ultimately closed 
the schools. But Dr. King and Mr. Benjamin 
continued to preach, prepare books, and dis- 
tribute evangelical literature in Athens until 
1844, when it was considered best that Mr. Ben- 
jamin enter the wider field of usefulness among 
the Armenians of Turkey. "Work among the 
Greeks in a great measure ceased, but Dr. King 
continued to reside and labor at Athens till his 
death, in 1869, which event closed the mission 
of the A. B. C. P. M. to Greece. The work had 
not been in vain. As many as 200,000 copies of 
the New Testament and parts of the Old had 
been put in circulation in the modern language, 
1,000 000 copies of books and tracts had been 
distributed, a score of Greek young men had 
been liberally educated, and more than 10,000 
Greek youths had received instruction at the 
various mission schools in Greece and Turkey. 
The W. T. M. (see above) has some work, in- 
creasing from year to year, among the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. (See article Greece.) 

6, Bulgarians . — In 1858 Bev. Mr. Morse en- 
tered Adrianople to commence work among the 
Bulgarians. Sophia, Eski 2!agra, and Philip- 
popolis were occupied in 1859, Samokov in 
ISfe, and Monastir in 1873. There is a sta- 
tion also at Constantinople for literary and pub- 
lication work. Until, 1870 the work was con- 
nected with the W. T. M-, but that year was 
organized separately as the European Turkey 
Mission. The first fifteen years — 1858 to 1873-^ 
were spent in translating and publtshing the 
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Bible and other books, religious and educa- 
tional, and in establishing the Collegiate and 
Theological Institute and Girls’ Boarding scliool 
at SamokoT. The Herzegovina rebellion (1875), 
Bulgarian rebellion and massacres (1876), and 
the Russian war (1877-78) seriously interfered 
with the work. Bski Zagra, one of the stations, 
w^as utterly destroyed. Since 1878 the work has 
made rapid strides. The influence of Robert 
College and the Constantinople Home (now the 
American College for Girls) on the development 
of Bulgaria has been marked. The Bulgarian 
Evangelical Society, which is a native home 
missionary society, and a conference of native 
churches, and is entirely under native man- 
agement, though receiving aid to the amount 
of nearly one-third of its expenditure from 
the American Board and the American Bible 
Society, publishes a monthly periodical, sus- 
tains a book-store in Sophia, engages in home 
missionary work, and does much in its annual 
meetings (attended by from 400 to 500 persons) 
to educate the people in church work and mis- 
sionary zeal. The European Turkey Mission 
has 4 stations, 26 out-stations, 9 churches, with 
682 members ; 10 missionaries, 13 female as- 
sistant missionaries, 58 native helpers, 1 theo- 
logical seminary, with 12 students ; Collegiate 
Institute, 73 pupils ; 2 girls’ high schools, with 
66 pupils ; 8 common schools, with 434 pupils. 
Native contributions (1889), $6,287. A special 
work among the Albanians (q. v.) is projected. 

lY. Missions to China. 

1. Ganion , — Elijah 0. Bridgman, accompanied 
by David Abeel, who went out under the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society to labor among the seamen, 
hut who afterward joined the A. B. 0. F. M. 
Mission, left New York in October, 1829, and 
arrived in Canton February, 1830. The first 
years were spent in Canton and Macao, study- 
ing the language. In 1831 Mr. Bridgman issued 
the first number of the Chinese JReposiiory, now- 
published at Shanghai. In 1833 S. Wells 
Williams and Ira Tracy joined the mission. 
The opium war, begun in 1840, totally suspend- 
ed missionary labors in China. By the treaty 
of 1842, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai were opened to commerce, and 
Hong Kong was ceded to England. The work 
in Canton was resumed in 1845, and carried on 
under many restrictions. Tracts and portions 
of the Bible were published, preaching tours 
were made, and schools for boys and girls 
opened. A civil war in 1854 and a war with 
England in 1856 again interrupted the work, 
and the dwellings, printing establishment, and 
many books of the missionaries were destroyed 
by fire. The treaty of 1868 guaranteed the 
toleration of Christianity in all parts of the em- 
pire, and the mission was again resumed. 
Other societies commenced work in Canton, and 
the better outlook of the Board’s work at Foo- 
chow and in North China seemed to render a 
withdrawal from Canton advisable on the death 
of the two missionaries stationed there. Mr. 
Bonney died in 1864 and Dr. Ball in 1866, in 
which year the Board withdrew. 

2. rimoi/. —Established in 1842 by Mr. Abeel, 
who was joined in 1844 by others. These mis- 
sionaries were members of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, which was then co-operating in mis- 
sionary work with the A. B, 0. F. M. The first 
converts were baptized in 1846, and in 1857, 


the year the Reformed Church withdrew from 
co-operation wdth the American Board, the 
number was 170. The mission was transferred 
that j ear to the care of the Refoimed (Dutch) 
Church in America, and has since prospered. 

3. Foochow, — Was begun in 1847. The first 
church was organized with only 4 members in 
1857. Boys’ and girls’ boarding-schools were 
commenced in 1853, The New Testament was 
translated into the Foochow dialect, and the 
first edition published in 1866. This and other 
important literary work was carried on in con- 
nection with the Methodist Episcopal mission- 
aries. The Old Testament translation was com- 
pleted in 1888. The American Board Female 
College was dedicated in 1881. Medical work 
has been a great aid, thousands of patients be- 
ing thereby brought under the moral and spirit- 
ual infiuence of the missionaries. In the Foo- 
chow Mission are 3 stations, 24 out-stations, 7 
ordained and 16 assistant missionaries, 15 
churches, with 402 members ; 3 medical classes, 
with 11 pupils ; 1 boys’ boarding-school, with 
44 pupils ; 1 girls’, with 31 pupils ; 19 common 
schools, with 308 pupils ; native contributions 
for the year (1889), $1,382. 

4. Shanghai f or Worth China Mission.— In 1847 
Mr . Bridgman W’ent to Shanghai to assist in the 
translation of the Bible. In 1854, Messrs, 
Blodget and Aitchison joined him, and a mis- 
sion w’^as organized. In 1860 Mr. Blodget took 
up his residence in Tientsin, which was the 
opening of missionary work in the northern 
part of the Great Plain, and as the opportunities 
for missionary work seemed more hopeful at 
the north, the mission location was changed 
and the name became the North China Mission 
in 1862. Preaching, book distribution, schools, 
medical work, and famine relief are the means 
which have been used and blessed to the fur- 
therance of the Gospel. In 1864 the Bridgman 
School, which has maintained a high character, 
was established. In 1869 the only press under 
the control of Protestant missions in North 
China was established. The expense was de- 
frayed partly by the indemnity fund received 
from the Chinese Government after the burn- 
ing of the mission press in Canton, already re- 
ferred to. Much good and valuable work has 
been accomplished by this press. The Mission 
High School is situated at Tung-Cho, and con- 
nected with it is a theological seminary. The 
medical work carried on at Tung-Cho, Kalgan, 
Pao-ting-fu, and Pang-Chuang is worthy of 
special mention. There are in the North China 
Mission 7 stations, 28 out-stations^ 19 ordained 
missionaries, 6 physicians, 30 female assistant 
missionaries, 6 churches, with 987 members; 1 
theological school, with II pupils ; 2 boys’ 
boarding-schools, 41 pupils ; 3 girls’ hoarding- 
schools, 43 pupils ; 12 common schools, 189 
pupils (53 in station classes) ; 47 native helpers ; 
native contributions, $242 ; patients treated 
during the year, 21,018 ; total pages printed, 
21,000,000. 

5. Shansi Mission, — Begun in 1882. (Prov- 
ince of Shansi covers about 66,000 square miles, 
and has 12,000,000 inhabitants.) Two stations, 1 
out-station, 6 missionaries, 1 physician, 6 female 
assistant missionaries, 1 church, with 5 mem- 
bers ; 2 station classes, 1 boys’ boarding-school, 
with 15 pupils. The poppy is cultivated, and 
the people greatly addicted to the opium habit. 
The missionaries met many discouragements 
during the early years of the mission, but are 
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^ncoTiraged by tbe prospects of future develop- 
ment. 

6. Hong Kong Mission. — Begun in 18S3. One 
station, 2 uut-stations, 1 missionary, 11 native 
helpers, 2 churches, with 28 members ; 8 com- 
mon schools, with 353 pupils. This mission 
has in view specially the Chinese who have re- 
turned from America to their native land. The 
missionary is encouraged in his work, and re- 
enforcements are called for. 

V. Apeica. 4: Missions. 

1. Western Africa.’- In November, 1833, Rev. 
J. L. Wilson and Mr. S. R. Wyncoop embarked 
at Baltimore in a vessel sent out by the Mary- 
land Colonization Society, and reached Cape 
Palmas early in the following year. Having 
decided upon Cape Palmas as a favorable loca- 
tion, they returned to America. The mission 
was established in December, 1834, by Mr. Wil- 
son and his wife, greatly to the joy of the na- 
tives. The negroes of the Guinea coast were 
found to be fearfully degraded. Schools were 
established, missionary re-enforcements sent 
out and new stations opened. In 1836 there 
were 100 pupils in the schools, many of them 
from the far interior ; a printing press -was set 
up ; a church with 6 members organized. In 
1837 the Board was compelled to lessen its ex- 
penditure. It was a serious blow to this mis- 
sion. Printing ceased, 2 schools were closed, 
the boarding-school reduced, the natives dis- 
couraged and confidence impaired. Then fol- 
lowed the inimical French occupation, and all 
the abomination connected with the relations 
of foreign traders with Africa, In 1843 the 
mission was removed to Gaboon, on account of 
the attitude of the American Colony from Mary- 
land. The new location brought the mission 
into contact with nobler races, as the Mpon- 
gwes and Bakeles. Two dialects were reduced 
to writing, and many heard the Gospel gladly. 
In 1870 this mission was transferred to the 
Presbyterian Board, and has prospered. At 
that time it had 4 ordained and 5 assistant mis- 
sionaries, 3 native helpers, 1 church, with 10 
members ; 3 training school, and 1 girls’ board- 
ing-school. 

2. Zulu Mission , — Established in 1834 by 6 
missionaries and their wives. The attempt to 
establish an inland mission was frustrated by 
the Dutch Boers. The first station was TJmlazi, 
near Port Natal. Schools were opened, a print- 
ing press set in operation, and a congregation 
of 500 gathered, when the war between the 
Boers and Zulus brought the work to an end. 
Four years later the work was resumed, but the 
unsettled state of the country and the hostility 
of the powerful and treacherous Zulu King, 
Dingaan, decided the Prudential Committee to 
abandon the field in 1843, But Natal passed 
under British control, and the missionaries re- 
turned joyfully to their work. In 1844, the 
first convert, an old woman, was gained. In 
1849, 9 churches, with 123 members, had been 
organized. The lai^uage was reduced to writ- 
ing ; a Zulu dictionary and grammar were 
prepared, and the Bible was gradually trans- 
lated and published. The work prospered, 
civilization entered, revivals occurred, the 
translation of the Scriptures was completed in 
1883, the native agency under missionary super- 
vision is doing a good work, the native churches 
contribute Hbera^^ and na^ve missionaries are 


found ready to carry the Gospel to Matebeleland 
and the far interior. There are 9 stations, 18 
out-stations, 4 native pastors, 10 churches, with 
1,097 members ; 142 unordained preachers, 
teachers, and other helpers ; 1 theological 
school, with 17 pupils ; 1 boys’ boarding- 
school, GG pupils ; the Inanda Seminary and 
TJmzumbe Home for Girls, 109 pupils ; 29 com- 
mon schools, 1,240 pupils ; native contributions 
for the year (1889 j, ><1,391 ; 9 missionaries and 
19 female assistant missionaries. 

3. £kst Central African Mission. — Started by 
Mr. Wilcox at Inbambane in 1883. The work 
so far has consisted chiefly in reducing the 
language (Tonga) to writing • (this work was 
done chiefly by Rev. E. H. Richards) and 
translating into it the New Testament (com- 
pleted, and the last portion published on March 
1st, 1890), a book of hymns, etc.; visiting the 
Kraals ; establishing schools, and making ex- 
plorations with a view to extending the work. 
Already 4 stations— two in the Tonga district, 
Mongwe and Bambe ; two in the Batswa, Kam- 
bini and Makodweni — and 16 places for stated 
preaching have been occupied ; 1 boys’ board- 
ing-school and 1 girls’ boarding-school, each 
with 5 pupils, have been opened ; 2 common 
schools, with nati ve teachers and 115 pupils, have 
been established. The native contributions for 
the year (report of 1889), $6 ; number of pages 
printed, 201,000. The board of a pupil in 
school costs 40 cents per month, which the pu- 
pils earn by labor done. During 1888 more 
than 30 persons joined the young converts’ 
class, but several dropped out. Efforts have 
been made to penetrate into the interior and 
establish a work in King Gungunyana’s terri- 
tory, but Portuguese influence and the preoccu- 
pation of the district by Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have so far rendered the attempts 
futile. 

4. West Central African Mission. — ^Established 
in 1880, occupies the highlands of Bailunda 
and Bihe. The Dmbundu language is very 
extensively spoken in West Central Africa, 
and the missionaries have already done most 
important work in reducing it to writing and 
publishing in it a primer and other school- 
books, together with portions of the Scriptures, 
The work was interrupted by tbe forcible ex- 
pulsion of the missionaries and the destruction 
of much of their property in 1883, but they re- 
turned in 1885, and have since pursued their 
duties with gratifying success. This is looked 
upon as a field of more than usual promise. 
The report for 1888 shows 4 stations, 7 mission- 
aries, and 7 female assistant missionaries, 2 
English assistants, 1 church, .with 17 members ; 
1 native pastor, 4 common schools, with 51 pu- 
pils ; 19,054 pages printed ; $7 of native contri- 
butions, 

YI, Japan. 2 Missions. 

The first Protestant missionaries entered 
Japan in 1858, but were unable to teach or 
preach, save in the strictest privacy and under 
the strictest surveillance. In 1871 a teacher 
of one of the missionaries was arrested with his 
wife at dead of night <5n suspicion of being a 
Christian. He died in prison in November, 
1872. In 1868 the Mikado was established solo 
ruler of the Empire, and the following year the 
A. B. 0. F. M, sent Rev, D. C. Greene, who 
opened a mission at Kobe in Central Ja]g)an. 
In 1872 the government projected: great 
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changes. The department of religion, having 
Shintooism as its special care, was abolished, 
and toleration of Christianity was clearly fore- 
shadowed. The next year formal preaching 
was commenced at Kobe, and in 1874 two 
churches were organized — one at Kobe and one at 
Osaka. Two churches were organized in 1875 
and three inl876. In 1877 the second church was 
gathered at Osaka, and the first Japanese con- 
vert set apart to the Christian ministry in the 
Empire was ordained and installed its pastor. 
Mr. Keesima had been ordained in Am erica in 
1874. The Kyoto Training Scb ool, or Doshisha, 
was opened hiovember, 1875, with 8 pupils. In 
1879 it had 127 paiDils, and graduated its first 
class of 15, who became evangelical workers. It 
has now preparatory, collegiate, and theological 
departments, together wdth a School for Nurses 
and a Girls’ School. In 1878 a Native Mission- 
ary Society was organized, which unites the 
churches in effective labors. 

In Northern Japan, with its centre in Niigata, 
a new mission was opened in 1883. There 2 
missions are practically one. Men chosen from 
the missionary force of several societies united 
in the work of translating the Scriptures. To 
take part in that work, Mx. Greene removed to 
Yokohama in 1874. The New Testament was 
completed in 1880, and the Old Testament in 
1888. The following statistics, given in the re- 
port of 1889 will convey an idea of the wonder- 
ful growth of the work during the twenty years 
since the American Board entered the field : 
seven stations, 85 missionaries and assistant 
missionaries, 23 native pastors, 54 native 
preachers and colporteurs, 49 churches, of 
which 43 are self-supporting ; 7,871 members, 
of whom 2,129 were received on profession dur- 
ing the last year ; 89 theological students, 9 
high schools for boys and young men, with 
1,361 pupils ; 10 high schools for girls, with 
1,203 pupils ; 1 evangelistic school for women, 
with 38 pupils, and 1 training school for nurses, 
with 14 pupils ; native contributions, $35,609. 

VII. Missions in Papal Lands. 

1. South America, — Messrs. J. 0. Brigham 
and Theophilus Parvin arrived in Buenos Ayres 
October, 1823. They perfected themselves in 
the Spanish language ; opened a school with 
some 20 pupils and a Sabbath-school for Prot- 
estant children, with a similar number ; re- 
vived a Bible Society which had been previous- 
ly formed, and gave an impulse to Bible distri- 
bution ; established preaching services both on 
Sunday and week days at the house of an Eng- 
lishman ; held Bethel meetings on board ships 
in the harbor, and in various ways promoted 
the work. Mr. Marvin visited America in Sep- 
tember, 1825, was ordained in Philadelphia, and 
returned to Buenos Ayres the next year with a 
press, printer, and female teacher. He wished 
to labor on his individual responsibility ; the 
income of the school was sufBLcient for his sup- 
port, and at his own request he was honorably 
discharged from the service of the Board. Mr. 
Brigham left Buenos Ayres in October, 1824, 
and after a tour of exploration, pursuing the 
original design of the mission, returned to the 
United States in 1826, was there invited to the 
domestic secretaryship of the American Bible 
Society, and was released from the service of 
the Board. 

In 1833 an exploring expedition was sent out 


with a view to the founding of a mission on the 
Western Coast of Patagonia. The project was. 
found impracticable, and the missionaries re- 
turned. 

2. 3/eaiico.— Two Missions, (a) Western Mex- 
ico , — For over 300 years Eomanism held ab- 
solute sway in Mexico. More than one- third of 
all the real estate is in the hands of the Church ; 
less than one-fourth of the adult population can 
read and WTite ; superstition has a strong hold 
upon the people, and the missionaries have met 
with fierce opposition. The mission was un- 
dertaken in 1872, with Guadalajara as a centre. 
A church was formed in 1873, with 17 members. 
One of the two missionaries going to Ahualulco 
was killed by a mob in 1874. Be-enforoements. 
arrived, but the vicissitudes of the mission left 
it greatly weakened, and in 1882, when three 
new missionary families joined the mission, 
they found that the fruits of the Board’s work 
hitherto had nearly all passed into the hands of 
the Methodist Mission. The work was reor- 
ganized, and a church formed in 1884 with 14 
members. Morning Star, afterward The 

Witness, was founded in that year ; schools were 
opened for boys and girls ; a training school foi* 
helpers established, and substantial progress has 
marked the work, notwithstanding the strong 
and bitter opposition it has encountered. 
There are now 2 stations, 6 out- stations, 2 
churches, with 97 members, 8 native agents, 1 
girls’ school, with 9 pupils ; 3 common schools, 
with 56 pupils ; The Witness Testigo) has a 
circulation of 760 copies per week. 

(5) In 1882 the Northern Mexico Mission v/as 
founded with Chihuahua, on the Mexican Cen- 
tral Bailway, as a centre. Notwithstanding op- 
position, gratifying progress has marked the 
work of this mission. In 1886 a church was 
formed in Chihuahua, with 42 members. The 
statistics given in the Board’s report for 1889* 
are as follows: Four stations, 8 out-stations, 10 
missionaries and assistant missionaries, 7 
churches, 190 members, of whom 75 were add- 
ed during the year ; 6 schools, with 144 pupils ; 
receipts from sales of Scriptures during the 
year, $294 ; receipts from sales of religious 
books and papers, $1,300, 

3. Mission to Italy . — On the withdrawal of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union, and 
at the earnest invitation of tho Free Church 
of Italy, the Board commenced a mission in. 
Italy in 1872. The purpose was to aid certain 
churches and evangelistic agencies started by 
the Union. In 1874 it was decided that the 
limited amount of means and the limited num- 
ber of men that the Board found itself enabled 
to employ in nominally Christian lands, and the 
difficulty of finding a clear field for the Board’s 
methods of labor on account of the presence of 
so many other evangelical agencies at work in 
Italy and other considerations, particularly 
true of Italy, made it seem expedient to suspend 
operations in that field, which was accordingly 
done. 

4. Missim to Spain. — When, in June, 1869^ 
Spain adopted a new constitution guarantee- 
ing full religious liberty to natives and for- 
eigners alike, various evangelical bodies took ad- 
vantage of the situation to commence Gospel 
work in that land. . In 1872 the American 
Board established a mission, with Barcelona and 
Santander as stations. Two sons of the Ha- 
waiian missionary, Bev, Peter J. Guliok, with 
Bev. Gustavus Alexy and Miss Blake, were sient 
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out to this mission. At once a school, begun 
by ^Ir. Lawrence, connected with the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, Xew York City, came under 
the care of the mission. Aid was given to 
feeble evangelical churches, literature was dis- 
tributed, and regular preaching services sus- 
tained. In 1873 Barcelona was abandoned. 
Political disturbances and the reactionary ten- 
dencies of a new government interfered with the 
work daring the next few years. In 1875 
Zaragoza was occupied. Audiences in San- 
tander numbered 80 or 90. On April 9th of that 
year the first evangelical church of Santander 
was organized with 17 members. A church was 
organized in Zaragoza in 1876 ; the schools were 
flourishing and congregations large. Bitter and 
persistent opposition and persecution, insti- 
gated by the priests, served to call out the 
higher qualities of the converts. In the face 
of peculiar difficulties, the work has steadily 
increased. The report for 1888 gives 1 station, 

15 out-stations, 1 missionary, 2 female assistant 
missionaries, 7 pastors, 10 churches, 329 com- 
municants, 1 boarding-school for girls, with 32 
pupils ; 12 common schools, -with 735 pupils ; 

16 native teachers, 2 evangelists, 1 Bible woman, 
8 colporteurs ; contributions, $3,288. 

5. 2rLssio7i io Austria . — Established in 1872 
by Messrs. H. A. Schauffier, E. A. Adams, 
and A. W. Clark and their wives^ followed the 
next year by Rev. E. 0. Bissell and wife. 
Prague, in Bohemia ; Briinn, in Moravia, and 
Innsbruck, in Tyrol, were occupied; colporteurs 
and evangelists were employed, and encourage- 
ment given to active Christian workers in the 
already existing Protestant churches. Violent 
opposition on the part of the Catholic clergy and 
inimical interference by the government ren- 
dered the work very difficult. The action of 
the Reformed Consistory at Vienna for a time 
seriously crippled the work. In no field has 
opposition been more persistent, the difficulties 
greater, or the faithful labors of the mission- 
aries more abundant. 

The work among Bohemian immigrants in 
America has been greatly assisted by converts 
made in this mission. The report for 1888 
shows that there were then 1 missionary family, 
5 churches, with 296 members, of whom 95 were 
added daring the year ; 3 ordained preachers, 
5 evangelists, 2 colporteurs ; average congrega- 
tions, 816 ; contributions of natives, $670 ; Bi- 
bles circulated during the year, 548 ; New Tes- 
taments, 8,394 ; gospels, 1,517 ; other books, 
2,816 ; tracts, papers, etc., 75,839. 

VTH. Missions among the Noeth Ambeioan 
Indians. 

The following table presents a summary of 
work done in the 15 missions : 

1. Gherokees. — 1816-60 : 113 missionaries, 

mostly lay and female ; 12 churches, with 
248 members in 1860 ; schools ; printing, 
14,084, 100 pages ; given up because Board’ s 
proper work done. 

2. Choctaws. — 1818-59 : 153 missionaries ; 12 

churches, with 1,362 members in 1859 ; 
at that time declared a Christian people ; 
schools ; printing, 11,688,000 pages ; given 
np because of complications arising from 
the existence of slavery ; in 1872 one 
missionary resumed labor and withdrew 
in 1876, leaving 4 churches imder a na- 
tivepastor. 


3. Osages. — 1826-37. Commenced by Lnited 

Foreign Missionary Society in 1820 ; trans- 
ferred to Board in 1826 ; 26 missionaries ; 
2 churches of 48 members ; schools with 
354 pupils ; their country ceded to the 
Gherokees. 

4. Jlaumees^ or Oitowas. — 1826-35 : Commenced 

by Western Missionary Society in 1822 ; 
transferred that same year to IJnited For- 
eign ^Missionary Society, and to the Board 
in 1826 ; 6 missionaries ; church with 25 
members ; given up because of changes in 
the population. 

5. Mackinaws. — 1826-36 : Commenced by the 

United Foreign Missionary Society, 1823 ; 
transferred to the Board, 1826 ; 17 mis- 
sionaries ; a church with 35 members ; 
given up as above. 

6. Ckxckasaws.'—W^l^^i Commenced by Syn- 

od of South Carolina and Georgia, 1821, 
and transferred to the Board in 1827 ; 10 
missionaries ; a church of 100 members ; 
schools with 300 pupils ; given up as 
above. 

7. Stockbridge Indians. — 1828-48 ; 8 mission- 

aries ; a church of 51 members ; given up 
as above. 

8. Creeks, — 1832 - 87 : 6 missionaries ; 80 

church-members ; given up because of 
peculiar embarrassments. 

9. Fawnees. — 1834-44; 10 missionaries ; given 

up because of the roving character of the 
Pawnees and the hostile incursions of 
other tribes, 

10. Oregon Indians. — 1835-47 : 13 missionaries ; 

broken up by the massacre of 1847. 

11. Senecas (New York State).— 1826-70 ; Com- 

menced by the New York Missionary So- 
ciety, 1801 ; transferred to the United 
Foreign Missionary Society, 1821, and to 
the Board in 1826 ; 47 missionaries ; from 
first to last, about 600 church-members ; 
transferred to Presbyterian Board, 1870. 

12. Tascaroras (New York State). — 1826-60 : 

Commenced as above ; 10 missionaries ; 
church-members gathered, 200 ; given np 
because Board’s work was done. 

13. Qjibways. — 1831-70 : 28 missionaries ; con- 

verts not definitely known ; transferred 
to Presbyterian Board in 1870, 

14. Abemquis. — 1835-56 : 1 Indian missionary j 

75 members ; given up because of increas- 
ing discouragements. 

15. Nioitcc, or Dakotas. — 1835-83 : 40 mission- 

aries ; in part transferred to the Presby- 
terian Board in 1870, about 1,000 church- 
members from the first ; transferred to 
the American Missionary Association in 
1883. 

From the above statement it will be seen that 
two missions and part of a third were transferred 
to the Presbyterian Board in 1870 ; one to the 
American Missionary Association in 1883 ; five 
were given up because of peculiar difficulties ; 
four, because of changes in the population ; one, 
because of massacre, and the remaining two, be- 
cause the tribes had become practically Chris- 
tianized, Whole number of missionaries em- 
ployed, 500 ; churches, 47 ; members, 3,800 ; 
Indians reached by these missions, about 100,- 
000 ; 12 languages were reduced to writing, 
and besides the Scriptures or portions much 
Christian literature was published and many 
schools established cmd conducted during the 
contmuance of the missions. 
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The 'vrork among the Indians was, in large 
measure, attended with peculiar difficulties, 
though at the beginning a most promising 
work. As early as 16^3 mission work had been 
attempted. The first missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board among the Indians was Cyrus Kings- 
bury, sent to the Oherokees in 1816. He was 
gladly welcomed. The mission was a com- 
pound of mission, boarding-school, and agri- 
cultural college. One day (May 27th, 1819) Presi- 
dent Monroe suddenly made his appearance, 
unannounced, at the school-door, and w^as 
greatly pleased with the work, and ordered bet- 
ter quarters, at the government expense. So 
eager were the Choctaws for instruction that 8 
children were brought 160 miles before the mis- 
sionaries were reacly with their school. ’When 
the school was opened more pupils applied than 
could be received. At a council a subscription 
was made of $700, 85 cows and calves, and $500 
from the annuity. The Oherokees and Choc- 
taws soon became Christian nations. George 
Guess (or Sequoyah), a half-breed Cherokee, in- 
vented the Cherokee alphabet. He could neither 
write nor speak English, but he knew a mark 
could be made the sign of a sound ; he used 
the English alphabet and modifications of it to 
express the 86 syllables of his own tongue. In 
a few years half the nation could read. Other 
missions were opened among other tribes. In 
1830 all was promising : tribes had their church- 
os, temperance societies and benevolent organi- 
zations. Three-fourths of the church-members 
in the missions of the A B. 0. F. M. were 
among the Indians. But the greed of the whites, 
and their unscrupulous aggressions, and the 
pitiless “removals ” of the Indians from their 
reservations checked all these signs of promise. 
The State of Georgia did not wait for a treaty, 
bub divided the whole Cherokee counti^ into 
sections, and sold them by lottery to its citizens. 
The Cherokee laws against intemperance were 
overborne by those of the State. The mission- 
aries were regarded as citizens of the oppressing 
nation, and lost influence with the tribes. In- 
human cruelties "were practised by the whites, 
and high-handed iuj iistio© dealt out by governors 
and government officials. With white immi- 
gratiou and peed, the incoming flood of cor- 
ruption and injustice, developed the evil that 
was in the native character, and incited the 
tribes to reprisals. These things, together 
with the “ removals, caused the abandonment 
of 9 of the 15 missions. The other 6 were either 
transferred to other societies or withdrawn from 
on account of their practical Christianization. 

The last mission sustained by the Board 
among the Indians was that to the Dakotas, or 
Sioux, who were the most numerous and war- 
like tribe in North America. They roamed over 
Minnesota and the country westward to the 
Black Hills. Their number was about 32,000, 
of whom 21,000 wore blankets ; 2,600 could 
read. The American Board’s mission attempted 
to care for about 6,300. The force at work in 
1882 among these 6,300 was', 4 white mission- 
aries, 4 male and 14 female teachers, 8 Indian 
clergymen, 9 Indian teachers. In that year 
(1882) the American Missionary Association pro- 
posed to take the Dakota Mission under its 
care and transfer to the oare of the A. B. 0. F. 
M. its foreign work in Africa. The next year 
(1883) the proposed arrangement was com- 
pleted, and thus closed the exceedingly inter- 
esting and successful, though,* from the nature 


of the ease in some respects unsatisfactory, 
work of the Board for the North American 
aborigines. 

Historical Catalogue of the Missions of the 
A. B. C. F. M. 

Marathi, 1813 ; in two missions, 1842-52 ; in 
four, 1852-58 ; one discontinued, 1858 ; three 
others reunited, 1860. 

Ceylon, 1816. 

Oherokees, North American Indians, 1816 ; 
discontinued 1860. 

Choctaw, North American Indians, 1818 ; dis- 
continued 1859. 

Sandwich Islands, 1819 ; transferred from 
foreign missionary to home missionary basis, 
1863. 

Palestine, 1819 ; merged with Syria, 1826. 

Western Turkey, 1820. 

Syria, 1823 ; transferred to Presbyterian 
Board, 1870. 

South America (exploring), 1823-26. 

Osages, North American Indians, 1826 ; from 
XT. F. M. S. ; discontinued 1837. 

Maumee, North American Indians, 1820 ; 
from U. F. M. S. ; discontinued 1834. 

New York Indians, 1826 ; from U. F. M. S.; 
Tusearora branch discontinued 1860 ; remainder 
transferred to Presbyterian Board, 1870. 

Mackinaws, North American Indians, 1826 ; 
from U. F. M. S. ; discontinued 1837, 

Chickasaw, North American Indians, from 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, 1827 ; 
discontinued 1836. 

Stookbridge, North American Indians, 1828 ; 
discontinued 1848. 

Greece, 1830 ; discontinued 18C9. 

China, 1830 ; Amoy section transferred to 
Eeformed (Dutch) Board, 1858 ; coutinnod as 
Foochow Mission. 

Ojibwas, North American Indians, 1830 ; 
transferred to Presbyterian Board, 1870. 

Siam, 1831 ; discontinued 1850. 

Creeks, North American Indians, 1832 ; dis- 
continued 1837. 

Sumatra (exploring), 1833. 

Patagonia (exploring), 1833-34. 

Madura, 1834. 

Nestorians, 1834 ^ transferred to Presbyterian 
Board, 1870. 

Singapore, 1834 ; discontinued 1843. 

Pawnees, North American Indians, 1834 ; 
discontinued 1847. 

Sioux, or Dakotas, North American Indians, 
1834 ; transferred to A. M. A. 1883, 

Western Africa, Cape l^ahnas, 1834 ; removed 
to Gaboon, 1843 ; transferred to Ih'osbyterian 
Board, 1870. 

Cyprus, 1834 ; discontinued 1842. (Begardod 
as’ a separate mission only for one year ; oon- 
neoted with Syria mission.) 

Oregon, 1835 ; discontinued 3852. 

Zulus, Southeastern Africa, 1835. 

Abenaquis, North American Indians, 1835 ; 
discontinued 1858. 

Madras, 1836 ; discontinued 1866. 

Borneo (exploring), 1836 ; discontinued 1849. 

Persian Mohammedans, 1838 ; discontinued 
1841. 

Eastern Turkey, 1836 ; a part of Western 
Turkey till 1860 , when organized as a separate 
mission. 

Jews in Turkey, 1844 ; discontinued 1866. 

Aroot, India, 1861 ; transferred to Beformed 
(Dutch) Board, 1867. 
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Central Turkey, 1849 ; a part of Western Tur- 
key until 1856, when organized as a separate 
mission. 

Assyria, 1850 ; united with Eastern Turkey, 
- 1860. 

Micronesia, Pacific, 1852. 

North China, 1854. 

European Turkey", 1858 ; a part of Western 

Turkey until 1871, when organized as a sep- 
arate mission. 

Japan, 1869. 

Austria, 1872. 

Italy, 1872 ; discontinued 1874, 

Western Mexico, 1872. 

Spain, 1872. 

West Central Africa, 1880. 

Shansi, China, 1882, 

North Mexico, 1882. 

East Central Africa, 1883. 

Hong Kong, 1883. 

American Clirislian Convention.— 

Headquarters, Dayton, O., U. S. A. 

The Mission Society of the Christian De- 
nomination is simply a department of work 
under the general organization of the body 
known as the American Christian Convention, 
which meets quadrennially. The Foreign Mis- 
sion Department was created in 1886, although 
a work of preparation for it had been conducted 
for some four years before by the secretary of 
the Home Department. It is organized under 
the general constitution of the Convention, 
which appoints its officers quadrennially, con- 
sisting of a secretary, who is also treasurer, and 
a Board of Advisers, four in number. 

Foreign Work*— The only foreign field is 
Japan, where the Society has three centres of 
work — Tokyo, Ishinomoki, and Ichinosaki — with 
some twenty other mission points for irregular 
preaching. The work was begun in May, 1887, 
and during that year and the year following a 
church was organized at each of the three prin- 
cipal stations. The work is mainly preaching, 
but instruction is also given, chiefly, however, 
to the Bible students. No distinct schools are 
started, but Bible workers are supported in 
schools established by other societies. 

Foreign missionary income, $2,010. 

American Mi«sionary Association. 

— Headquarters, Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York City, N. Y., U. S. A. Constituency, the 
Congregational churches of the United States. 

The American Missionary Association was 
formed in Albany, N. Y., ih 1846, for the pur- 
pose of conducting Christian missionary and 
educational operations, and of diffusing a knowl- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures in this and other' 
countries. The Association was opposed to 
slavery. Pour anti-slavery missionary organi- 
aations—the Ainstad Committee, the Union 
Missionary Society, the Committee for West 
India Missions, and the Western Evangelical 
Society — were merged in the American Associa- 
tion, which, taking charge of the funds and the 
missions of the other societies, went vigorously 
to work, strengthening missions already begun 
and establishing others. 

In 1856 its missionaries in the foreign field 
numbered seventy-nine, in Africa, Sandwich 
Islands, Jamaica, Siam, Egypt, Canada, and 
among the North American Indians. In 1859 
the Indian and Coptic missions were relin- 
quished, and during the war its missionaries 
were withdrawn from Canada and the West, 
and its energies concentrated upon work among 


the negroes in the South. In 1861 the first day- 
school for freedmen was opened at Hampton 
Roads, Va., where two hundred and forty-one 
years before the first slave ship had landed on 
the American Continent. This school — the 
harbinger of hundreds that followed — ^laid the 
foundations of Hampton Institute. In 1882 an 
arrangement was made with the American Board 
by which it transferred to the Association its 
Indian Missions in this country, and the 
Association withdrew from missions in foreign 
lands. 

The Association’s work among the Chinese in 
America began in 1852, and received a new im- 
pnlse in 1875 by the organization of an auxiliary 
— the California Chinese Mission. 

In 1883 the Bureau of Woman’s Work was 
formed. The report of the A. M. A. for 1889 
chows five chartered institutions in the South — 
Fisk University, at Nashville, Tenn., with 503 
students ; Talladega College, at Talladega, Ala., 
427 students ; TougaloC University, at Touga- 
loo, Miss., 343 students ; Straight University, 
New Orleans, La., 484 students, and Tillotson 
Institute, Austin, Tex., 230 students. There 
are 18 normal schools in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina^ South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, and 37 common schools ; in all these 
chartered, normal, and common schools indus- 
trial training also is given. Total number of 
pupils, 10,094. Statistics of church work show 
136 churches, with 8,438 members and 14,735 
scholars in Sunday-schools. 

The Association has largely extended its 
work among the illiterate people in the moun- 
tain region of North Carolina and Tennessee ; 
many day-schools and Sunday-schools have 
been established among them. 

The Indian field shows 6 churches, with 401 
members and 1,332 scholars in Sunday-school. 

There are 16 Chinese schools, with 1,380 pu- 
pils. 

Receipts for 1889, $376,216.88. 

American Tract Society, — Headquar- 
ters, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Depositories at Boston, Rochester, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, with agents, district secretaries, 
superintendents, etc. 

JEfistoiy/* - -The American Tract Society was 
preceded by several organizations which had in 
view the publication and distribution of tracts 
and volumes on religious truth. Among these 
were the New York Religious Tract Society, 
founded in 1812, and the New England Tract 
Society, organized at Boston in 1814, which, in 
1823, changed its name to the American Tract 
Society, and in 1825 became a branch of the 
national society then instituted. 

In May, 1825, the present society was organ- 
ized in New York, prominent friends of the 
work from other parts of the country assisting. 
The design was to form a great central society 
for the entire Union, inviting the co-operation 
of Christians of all denominations and of other 
tract associations as auxiliaries. 

The great object is to glorify God and save 
men, by diffusing gospel truth through the 
press. Subsidiary objects as follows: to 
preserve in active use the valuable writings 
of earlier days ; to provide a channel through 
which the best Christian minds of the pres- 
ent age might impart to the world their 
fresh thought and their growing life^ ; to fore- 
stall and withstand that flood of infidelity. 
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licentiousness, and crime which has already pro- 
duced vast numbers of infidel and trashy works ; 
to famish American literature of a truly Chris- 
tian character for all classes ; to provide such 
literature for all ages and classes ; to care for 
the spiritual wants of foreign immigrants who 
pour in upon our land by the millions ; to aid 
in giving Christian literature to foreign na- 
tions ; to aid pastors by furnishing them with 
the choicest doctrinal and practical books ; to 
promote and guide revivals of religion, many of 
which have originated through the labors of 
this Society ; to promote individual effort for 
the good of others, and train Christian laymen 
to work for God ; to furnish at low prices these 
treasures of Gospel truth, thus securing their 
widest diffusion ; to create a channel through 
which the charities of the benevolent might 
fiow in judicious grants for the destitute ; to 
counteract sectarianism and develop that Chris- 
tian union which our Saviour makes the pre- 
cursor of the millennium. 

Development , — For two years only tracts 
were issued. In the third year volumes appeared, 
the first being Doddridge’s Kise and Progress, 
Samis* Best, Baxter's Call, JPilgrim's Progress, 
etc. Systematic tract distribution in New York 
City and elsewhere began in the fourth year. 
In the sixth year prominence was given to the 
value of tracts in connection with faithful per- 
sonal efforts to save souls, Harlan Pag© becom- 
ing eminent in this transcendent duty. 

The volume enterprise was inaugurated in 
the eighth year by an attempt to reach every 
family in the South Atlantic States with one or 
more volumes. The West was included the 
next year. The work was so enlarged that in 
the seventeenth year nearly 100 works had been 
published, the Euangelical Family Library was 
issued, and some 2,000,000 volumes had been 
put into circulation, and 60,000,000 of tracts. 

Oolportage followed in 1841. The colporteur 
was to sell or give books from house to house, 
commend Christ as the only Saviour to all, and 
seek to lead them to Him in prayer. Eleven 
of these self-denying and faithful men were 
commissioned the first year, 23 the second, 76 
the third, 143 the fourth, and before the war 
over 600 were employed for the whole or a part 
of each year, the usual salary for each being 
but $150. 

Periodicals established mark a notable point 
in the progress of the Society. The American 
Messenger (a monthly filled with original mat- 
ter), AmeriJcaniseher JSotschafter (1847, for the 
Germans), The Ghild^s Paper (1852, beautifully 
illustrated) ; in 1871 three new periodicals 
were added lUustraied Christian Weekly 
(^Id in 1888 to another house), the Peutscher 
volksfreundf and the Morning Light — and Apples 
cf Gold, for little folks, in 1879, 

The periodicals now (1889) issued by the So- 
ciety are 6 in number— 2 in German and 4 in 
English ; 4 are illustrated, 2 appear weekly 
and 4 monthly ; 3 are for adults and for fam- 
ilies, and 3 are for children of various ages. 
The aggregate circulation of periodicals has 
been (1889) 2,579,400. 

The first regiment passing through New York 
to the late Interstate War was promptly sup- 
plied with religious truth, and the last one that 
returned. The Society provided 172 publica- 
tions of great merit, which it freely distributed 
through its own 17 army missionaries and the 
chaplains, as well as through the agents of the 


Christian Commission. Over 1,000,000 copies 
of the Messenger were sent and highly prized. 

Among the blacks the work was carried on 
even during the war, and a large model school 
was opened on Arlington Heights. 

At Richmond, immediately after its surren- 
der, a depository was opened, and the work of 
the Society was vigorously resumed. 

Among the Spanish and Portuguese of North 
and South America the work has opened in a 
remarkable manner. Already the Society has 
issued 536 (to the year 1885) publications for 
this field. 

Cash grants in aid of Foreign Missions began 
to be made in the second year of the Society’s 
existence, and have continued to be an impor- 
tant branch of its work, these gifts often 
amounting to $20,000 per annum. 

liesults Illustrated,— these may 
be mentioned the providing of 7,341 distinct 
publications, of which 1,654 are volumes, the 
remainder being tracts, leaflets, hand-bills, pack- 
ages of cards, wall-rolls, etc., the whole consti- 
tuting a collection of religious literature unsur- 
passed in the world. 

For all classes the publications are issued, 
among which are included invaluable biog- 
raphies, works on Christian evidences, history 
of the Reformation, the Bible, with notes, Bible 
dictionary, pictorial primers and songs, and a 
host of choicest volumes for children and youth, 
many of which are elegantly illustrated and 
printed. 

In eleven foreign languages are 1,819 home 
publications — German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, Welsh. Dutch, Danish, Finnish, 
and Hungarian — all for immigrants. 

Of periodicals (to 1885), a total of 213,380,750 
have been issued, at a present rate of 3,874,300 
yearly, to about 200,000 subscribers. 

Of other home publications, 29,345,133 vol- 
umes have been printed, and 2,997,276,083 
pages of tracts. 

To the destitute grants are made annually to 
the amount of about $40,000 of our homo pub- 
lications, and to foreign nations a total (up to 
1885) of $53,996 in money to aid missionaries 
at 87 stations to print books which the Society 
approves for their mission work. Thus, 4,416 
different publications have been issued abroad, 
including over 729 volumes in 147 languages 
and dialects. 

Oolportage has yielded great results. In 44 
years it has equalled 6,551 years of labor. It 
has sold 11,866,907 volumes, and granted 
3,047,578 ; has made 13,148,669 visits, in 
7,373,987 of which prayer was offered or a per- 
sonal appeal made. It has found 1,849,216 
Protestant families neglecting evangelical wor- 
ship ; 1,007,038 Romanist families and 661,177 
Protestant families without Bibles, and 1,101,- 
098 with no other religious books. One worker 
(in nine years) travelled, on foot, in the saddle, 
and in buggy, 35,000 miles, made 58,000 family 
visits, circulated 24, 700 volumes, organized 14 
Sabbath-schools, and saw 6 churches spring up 
in connection with his labors. 

Aid furnished to pastors, the increase of 
Christian activity and the promotion of Christian 
union should be mentioned, but cannot be set 
forth. 

Co-operation with every other good work has 
been also a feature of this Society. Almost 
every religious and benevolent association is 
aided with publications adapted to its wants. 
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T1i8 total amount received in donations and 
legacies and expended in the benevolent work 
of the Society is (to 1885} $5,287,682 ; the sales 
amount to $11,641,182, making, with other 
items, a grand total of $16,507,250, from its be- 
ginning to the year 1885, 

American Wesleyan IMEetliodist 
Coimection. —Secretary, A. W. Hall, 
Houghton, N. Y, 

The Missionary Society of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection was organized in 1862, 
and carries on quite extensive home mission- 
ary work. Its foreign work dates only from 
1887, but has already attained encouraging 
proportions. A mission has been established 
in Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa, and a 
church organized there, which has now a mem- 
bership of 300. The grace of liberal giving has 
been developed in these native Christians to a 
remarkable degree, their contributions during 
the past year amounting to $330. Over 300 
pupils attend the Sunday-school. Educational 
and medical work is also carried on, nearly 200 
persons having the past year received free medi- 
cal treatment. The missionary force now con- 
sists of 1 ordained and 4 lay missionaries, with 
12 native assistants ; but the Society is prepar- 
ing to send out a large re-enforcement, with the 
hope of extending the work into the interior 
among tribes which have expressed a desire to 
receive teachers. 

Amgfiirl (formerly Molong, or Molung, q.v.), 
a station of the American Baptist Missionaiy 
Uaionin Assam, India. Their work is among 
the Nagas, a small mountain tribe, noted for 
robbery and murder. 

Amliaric. — The Amhario, which belongs to 
the Semitic family of languages, is used in Abys- 
sinia. A translation of the Scriptures into Am- 
haric is said to have been prepared by two Jesu- 
its, Louis de Azevedo and Caldeira, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century ; but nothing 
seems to be known of it. In 1824 the British 
and Foreign Bible Society published the Gos- 
pels in Amhario, translated by Abu Eumi, under 
the editorship of Mr. Pell Platt, and in 1829 
the whole New Testament was published at 
London. In 1840 the Old Testament of Abu 
Bumi’s version was published, and in 1844 an 
edition of the entire Bible followed, the work 
having been carried through the press by Mr. 
Platt, In 1870 the late Dr. Krapf proposed to 
revise the Old Testament with the aid of some 
young natives, and in 1872 the Octateuoh left 
the press. In 1875 the work of revision was 
completed. Krapfs revision was again taken 
up by Mr. J. M. Flad, a missionary in Abys- 
sinia, and his version was completed with the 
help of Mr. Argawi, a native Abyssinian mis- 
sionary for twelve years. May 15th, 1885. Alto- 
gether about a thousand grammatical improve- 
ments were made in the Prophetical Books, and 
a great many in. the New Testament. Up to 
March 31st, 1889, there were disposed of both 
editions 68,212 copies, either in parts or as a 
whole. 

(Specimen verse, John 3 : 16.) 

hi : i£in.A©.^ : x-z.ii : : ncft- : 

x<ps: u>a: iiJfriiMi-* 
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Amoibic, a town on the northern boun- 
dary of Natal, South Africa. A mission station 
of the Swedish Church Mission. 

Amoy, South China, on the southern coast 
of an island of the same name belonging 
to the province of Fuh-Kien. A seaport town, 
with an excellent harbor. Climate, cool in 
winter, wet in spring, hot in summer. Popu- 
lation, 250,000. 

Social condition poorer than in most prov- 
inces of China. .Mission station L. M. S. (1844) ; 
4 missionaries and wives, 2 single ladies, 71 
native helpers, 60 out-stations, 36 churches, 
1,478 members, 1 theological seminary, 9 stu- 
dents, 19 other schools, 248 scholars. Contri- 
butions, $4 430.52. (The above includes a large 
mission at Chiceng, partially separate from the 
Amoy Mission, managed by one ordained mis- 
sionary and a physician.) 

Also of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in Amer- 
ica (1812), and transferred from the A. B. C. 
F. M. in 1864 ; 6 ordained missionaries, 1 
unordained, 7 missionaries’ wives, 2 other 
ladies, 36 native helpers, 25 out-stations, 8 
churches, 861 members, 1 theological school, 6 
students, 12 other schools, 225 scholars. Con- 
tributions, $2,367.66. 

Also of the English Presbyterians (1851) : 5 or- 
dained, 2 medical, 3 female missionaries, 8 
churches, 39 unorganized congregations, C na- 
tive pastors, 918 communicants. 

Amoy Colloquial.— One of the languages 
of China, spoken in Amoy and in the neighbor- 
hood of Formosa. A translation of the New Tes- 
tament into the Amoy Colloquial was printed at 
Glasgow in 1873, the work having been per- 
formed by Revs, J, Macgregor, W. S. Swanson, 
H. Oowie, J. L. Maxwell, and others. It is in 
the Roman character. The Psalms, translated 
by the Rev, J. Stronach, were published in 
1873. The Old Testament, prepared by a repre- 
sentative committee of the missionaries at Amoy, 
was carried through the press in England by the 
Rev. J. L. Maxwell and completed in 1884. In 
the year 1885 a Revision Committee composed 
of the missionaries of the Amoy and For- 
mosa Missions was formed, which is still at 
work. The work and expense of the new re- 
vision is shared alike by the British and For- 
eign and the American Bible Societies. Pro- 
vision has also been made for the blind people 
of Formosa and Amoy, who are said to number 
about 2,000, in furnishing them with the Gos- 
pel of Matthew. The work was prepared by 
the Rev. W, Campbell, missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England. 

(j^ecimen verse, John 3 : 16.) 

Sidng-tS -chiong tok-si® $ Ria® rid® ^ 
ho sin i ^ h^ng m aii ttm-lfin oS tit-ti5h eng* 
oih; I ihla® s^kan 6 R-ng kku dn-ni. 

Ampumui'InUiiiUjatowiiof Central Mada- 
gascar, near Antananarivo, Mission station of 
the L. M. S, ; 1 missionary and wife. 63 out- 
stations, 6,619 church members, 62 schools, 3,028 
scholars. 

Amparil^e, a town of Central Madagascar, 
a little northwest of Antananarivo. Mission 
station of the L. M. S. ; 1 missionary, 55 out- 
stations. 

Amritsur* a commercial centre of the Pun- 
jab,- India, and the cshief seat of the Sikh wqr- 
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Bliip. Population, 152,000, In 1852 tlie C. M. 
S. tounded a station here, with high-schools 
and a medical establishment, and one of the 
largest and richest congregations in India. In 
1866 the Mohammedan scholar, Imadeddin, 
was converted, and ordained in 1868. A Sikh 
priest has also been converted and branch 
stations established at Varowal and Clarkabad. 
The ecclesiastical council of the Panjab holds 
its annual meetings here, 

AinrolBa^ in the Rohilkhund division of 
the presidency of the Northwestern Provinces, 
India. A station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North, with 718 church - members, 
mostly Sikhs, but some Moslems. 

AmurHiig, a station of the Netherland 
Missionary Society in the Minahasa peninsula 
of Celebes, East Indies (q.v.). 

Anaa, the most populous of the 78 Taumotu, 
or Tnamotu Islands, Polynesia. Population, 
1,300. The people were visited by Christian mis- 
sionaries in 1818, nnd were converted, together 
with many from neighboring islands. Churches 
were built, but then nobody came to preach in 
them. Later on the Roman Catholics arrived, 
and finally the Mormons. Tney were quite 
successful. In 1881: all the Mormons joined 
the Roman Churcn. The Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society has attempted some work, 
but with little success. 

Analekely, Central Madagascar, in the 
Imerina district, not far northeast of Antan- 
anarivo. Mission station of the L. M. S. ; 1 mis- 
sionary, 1 native pastor. 

Aiiand, a town in . the Gujarat district, . 
Bombay, India. Since 1878 a station of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, with a high-school, 
around which a numerous congregation has 
gathered. 

Anaiidapur, a city in the Kanara district, 
India, between Malabar and Goa, Madras, South 
India, has famous coffee plantations. A sta- 
tion of the North German Missionary Society, 
with 265 members. 

Andai, one of the three stations of the 
Utrecht Missionary Society in the Dutch part of 
New Guinea, twenty miles southeast of Dore ; 
has a printing establishment. 

Andaman Island§9 a long narrow group 
of small islands in the eastern part of the Bay 
of Bengal. Area, 3,000 square miles. They in- 
clude the North, Middle, South and Little Anda- 
man islands, with a number of islets, and all 
are densely wooded. Climate, very unhealthy. 
Population, in 1881, 11,452 convicts and 6,000 (?) 
natives. The natives are a diminutive and bar- 
barous people, who seem to be distinct from all 
other known races in physical features, lan- 
guage, and customs. They are of short stature, 
with very ugly features and very black skin ; 
they wear no clothing except a thick plaster of 
mud, intended to protect them from the attacks 
of insects ; they live in the most wretched huts, 
subsist by fishing, never till the ground, have 
no implements that will resist fire, will hold no 
intercourse with strangers. They worship one 
great God and three malevolent deities in sea 
and forest, and minor divinities. The British 
formed a settlement on the largest island in 
1793, with the purpose of making a penal colony 
for convicts from Bengal, but .abandoned it 


three years later on account of the climate. 
After that the group was seldom visited until 
1858, when a penal settlement on one of the 
islands was formed. 

These islands have given occasion to repeated 
missionary efforts among their naked cannibal 
and apparently decaying population. The S. 
P. G. sent a missionary to Port Blair in 1SS4, 
who has since been recalled. A chaplain, in 
1865, founded an orphan asylum and baptized 
a few persons. 

At Port Blair, to which 7,600 convicts have 
been transported, a few of the savages have also 
settled, and the Lord’s Prayer has been trans- 
lated into their language. 

Anderson, William, a missionary of the 
L. M. S. to South Africa, 1800-48. Associated 
with Mr. Kircherer in the mission to the Bush- 
men, he commenced the Griqua Mission in 
July, 1801 ; d. at Pascaltsdorp, September 24th, 
1852, aged 83. 

Alldolialo, a branch station of the L. M. S, 
station in Antananarivo, the capital of Mada- 
gascar. 

AndOToranto, a city on the eastern coast 
of Madagascar, and an S. P. G. station, founded 
in 1874. It now has 53 communicants under 
the care of one European missionary. 

Andrews, Liorrin, b. April 29th, 1705, at 
East Windsor (now Vernon), Conn.; graduated 
at Jefferson College, Pa. ; Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1825 ; sailed as a missionary of the 
A. B. 0. E. M., Nov. 3d, 1827, for the Sandwich 
Islands, reaching Honolulu, March 31st, 1H2S ; 
was stationed at. Lahaina with Mr. Ritdiards, 
In 1831 he was appointed to establish the 
Lahainaluna Seminary, which was opened in 
September of that year with 25 pupils. During 
the succeeding ten years ho exerted hiniscU’ to 
found the institution on a permanent biivsis. By 
the assistance of Messrs. Dibble, Clark, Euu*r- 
son, and others, it became the University of 
Hawaii. During his connection with tlu» in- 
stitution he performed a vast amount of literary 
labor, besides his duties as professor. Ho was 
associated with others in the translation of the 
Bible. In 1842 he resigned his position as a mis- 
sionary of the A. B. 0. E. M. from anti-slavery 
scruples, believing it to be wrong for the Board 
to receive funds from slave States. In 1841 ho 
officiated as seaman’s chaplain at Lahaina. 
In 1845 he removed to Honolulu, and r(*c(dved 
the appointment of judge under tho Hawaiian 
Government. Eor many years ho sat upon tho 
bench and officiated with ability and integrity. 
His services were highly ai)preciated by Judgti 
Lee. Eor many years he acted as secretary of 
the Privy Council, keeping the records in Eng- 
lish and Hawaiian. He resigned his office of 
judge in 1855, but so highly did tho govern- 
ment appreciate his labors that an annuity of 
|1,000 was appropriated and continued by suc- 
cessive legislatures to the very last. During tlm 
later years of his life, though his labors, ^wero 
less public than before, his mind and penVtu'o 
constantly occupied, and at times he employed 
a native amanuensis. His Hawaiian Hiciionarj/t 
defining nearly 17,000 words, ocoitpied him for 
many years. His research into the ancient his- 
tory, meles or songs, and literature of tho Ha- 
waiian people, has been very extensive. A 
Honolulu paper says, **As a scholar he was 
thorough and profound. As a preacher, sound 
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and logical. Toucliing pecuniary matters, he 
was disinterested and nnselfi-ih. During his 
long connection with the Hawaiian Government 
as a public officer no one ever called in question 
his honesty and integrity. A short time before 
his death he became nearly blind, but continued 
his literary labors, employing an amanuensis. 
He died at Honolulu, September 29th, 1868. 

Aneityum^ the southernmost island of the 
southernmost group of the New Hebrides. 
Population, 2,000, all of whom were converted 
under the preaching of the Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, Rev. Mr. Geddie, of Nova Scotia, be- 
tween 181:8, when he arrived, and 1872, when 
he died. They paid themselves $5,000 toward 
the translation and printing of the Bible, and 
have sent out fifty native missionaries to other 
countries, principally to the neighboring isl- 
ands. (See New Hebrides Mission.) 

Aneityum, a language belonging to the 
Melanesia languages, and spoken in Aneityum, 
New Hebrides, by a people belonging to the 
Papuan stock. In 1852 the Rev. John Inglis 
from New Zealand joined Mr. Geddie. The 
work of translating the Scriptures was soon com- 
menced, and in 1863 the entire New Testament 
was in the hands of the natives. In 1878 the 
Old Testament left the press at London, the work 
having been under the superintendence of Mr. 
Inglis. Considering the fact that in the year 
1818 there was not a sentence of the Aneityum 
language reduced to writing, and also consider- 
ing the fact that the natives paid for almost all 
the copies of Scripture whion were printed, there 
is all and every reason for thankfulness. Alto- 
gether there were disposed of up to March 31st, 
1889, 20,630 copies of Scriptures, in part or 
as a whole. 

(Specimen verse, John 3 : 16.) 

1$ um ucee naiheuc vai iji pece asega o Atua 
Is ahrai Inhal o un is eti ache aien, va eri 6ti 
emesmas a ilpu atimi asgeig iran asega, jam Xeh 
aitai umoh iran ineig inyi ti lep ti. 

An^lo-Coiitinental Society. — Secre- 
tary, Rev. Frederick Meyrick Blickling. Rec- 
tory, Aylsham, Norfolk, England. 

The Anglo -Continental Society, formed in 
England in 1854, aims (1) to make the principles 
of the English Church known in the difierent 
countries of Europe and throughout the world ; 

(2) to help forward the internal reformation of 
national churches and other religious com- 
munities by spreading information within them, 
rather than by proselytizing from them ; and 

(3) to save men whose religious convictions are 
already unsettled from drifting into infidelity, 
by exhibiting to them a purified Christianity 
which they may be able to embrace. The means 
adopted to accomplish these ends are (1) the 
publication in different languages of books and 
tracts illustrative of the doctrine, discipline, 
sfcUiis, and religious spirit of the Church of Eng- 
land, and of the character of her Reformation ; 
(2) the dissemination of the publications, to- 
gether with the Bible and Prayer-Book, by the 
voluntary agency of travellers, of British and 
American chaplains, booksellers, etc., ; (3) by 
the employment of native agents where it is 
thought desirable ; and (4) by the employment 
of one or more travelling secretaries, or agents, 
charged with the duty of explaining the nature 


of the English Reformation, and the example 
that it offers to other national churches and re- 
ligious bodies. 

The Society consists of patrons, committees, 
officers, and ordinary members, comprising Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scottish, Colonial, and American 
churchmen. 

Angola.— In its voidest sense a Portuguese 
colony on the western coast of South Africa, 
Lower Guinea. Area, 200, 000 s<piare miles. 
Climate, warm, unhealthy along the coast. 
Soil, very fertile ; vegetation luxuriant, and the 
fauna and fioia tropical. Mineral productions, 
gold, iron, lead, and sulphur. Population, 
2,000,000, whites, mulattoes, and negroes, the 
most intelligent of whom are the people of the 
district of Amboca, most of whom are able to 
read and write. Religion, chiefly pagan ; a few 
Roman Catholics and a few Protestants. Capi- 
tal, St. Paul de Loanda, on the coast of Angola 
proper, the seat of the governor-general and of 
the bishop. The chief coast towns of the three 
other districts, besides Angola, into which the 
country is divided, are Ambriz, Sao Felijpe de 
Benguela, and Mossamedes. Missionary soci- 
eties at w'ork there, British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, with a depot at Pongo Adongo. Scrip- 
tures, St. Luke and St, John, in Kimbundee. 
A. B. C. F. M. works more in Benguela. 

Angom, a city on the west coast of Africa, 
in the Corisco and Gaboon district. It is on 
the Gaboon River, above Nengenenge. Mission 
station of the Presbyterian Church, North ; 
occupied, 1881 ; 1 missionary and wife, 1 other 
lady, 1 French teacher. 

Angora, a city of Asia Minor, in the an- 
cient Galatia. Population, 35,000, of whom 
10,000 are Roman Catholics. An important 
trade centre, especially for mohair (Angora 
goats* wool), and an out-station of the A. B. C. 
S'. M connected with Ceesarea. 

Angra. Peqtueua, on the bay of the same 
name, on the southwest coast of Africa. 
Here, at the only proper harbor of the Great 
Namaqualand. the Bremen merchant Lhdritz ac- 
quired through a bargain with the captain of 
Bethaniese a landed property, which he placed 
under the protection of the German Empire. 
This was the modest commencement of the 
German colonial policy. German protection 
was extended, October, 1884, over liehoboth 
Hoachanas and soon over the whole extent of 
the coast, from Cape Frio, in the north, to the 
mouth of the Orange River, and extending 120 
miles into the interior. The only exception is 
Walfish Bay, to which England has earlier 
claims. The liquor traffic was at first excluded, 
to the great joy of the missionaries, but has 
forced itself in more and more into the terri- 
tory. The hostilitie's too between the Nama and 
the Herero were aggravated by the ease with 
which their booty of cattle cotild be sold to the 
Germans. Recently more peaceful infiuenoes 
have made themselves felt. Since 1883 the en- 
tire Bible has been translated by Krdnlause into 
the Nama language. It remains unpublished, 
however, since the New Testament printed in 
1866 has found few purchasers. 

Anlialt-Selimfdt, a town in Cape Colony, 
South Africa. Mission station of the Berlin 
Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society (1860) ; 
2 missionaries, 13 native workers, 2 out-stations, 
316 ohuxch-members. . . ^ 
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Anikadu, a city of Tanjore, 3Iadras Presi- 
dency, SSonth India, southwest of Tanjore City. 
Mission station of the S. P. G-. and the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Society of Leipzig. 

Aaiwa, a smali island in the southernmost 
group of the New Hebrides. Population, 192, 
all Christians. 

Aiilwa, a dialect spoken in the island of 
Aniwa, New Hebrides, At the time from which 
its missionary history dates its population was 
estimated at irom 400 to 500. In 1840 two 
Samoan teachers were placed upon the island, 
but their efforts were without any visible sue- 
cess. About the year 1866 the Hev. J. G. Pa- 
ton settled there, and in 1877 the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, translated by him, were 
printed at Melbourne. In 1880 the Acts were 
also printed there. In 1882 the Gospel of John, 
1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, James, the 
three epistles of John, and Jude were printed. 
The inhabitants of the island, who at the ar- 
rival of Mr. Paton were naked savages and can- 
nibals, contributed £70 toward paying for the 
printing of the above portions. 

Aiijako, or Anyoke, a city on the slave 
coast, West Africa. A station of the North Ger- 
man Missionary Society. 

Ankaclibevava, a city of Central Mada- 
gascar, near Antananarivo. Mission station of 
the L, M. S. ; 1 missionary and wife, 93 out- 
stations, 6,166 communicants, 84 schools, 6,784 
scholars. 

Anlo, a dialect of the Ew6 language in the 
independent kingdom of Dahomey, West Africa. 
Certain portions of the Scriptures are in prepa- 
ration by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and also by the Bremen Bible Society. 

Ann aka, a town in the island of Nip on, 
Japan, 80 miles northwest of Tokio, between that 
city and Toyama. Sub-station of A. B. 0. F. M., 
“worked from Tokio. 

Aiinam, a language which belongs to the 
Tai family of Indo-Chinese languages, is spoken 
in Annam, Indo-China. A version of the 
Gospel of Luke has been prepared from the re- 
vised Ostervald French New Testament by M. 
Bonet, who resided twenty years in Annam, 
and is now the chief government interpreter in 
the Paris School of Oriental Languages. This 
version, which w^s published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1889, is the first 
made in that language. 

Annam, a kingdom under the protectorate 
of France, occupying the most eastern portion 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, east of Siam 
and southeast of Burma. Area, 200,000 square 
miles. Surface, irregular and mountainous. 
Rivers numerous, and although too shallow for 
navigation, most useful for irrigation. The 
country produces an abundance of rice, sugar, 
spices, and tropical fruits. The Annamese are 
somewhat akin to the Chinese in language and 
in many of their important customs, but they 
also partake largely of the Malay characteristics, 
and evidently form a link between the Mongo- 
lian and Malay races. They are generally quiet 
and inoffensive, indolent and fond of gayety. 
The women are much oppressed, but not obliged 
to live in seclusion. The religion is professed- 
ly Buddhism, and the higher classes even adopt 
Ooniuoianism ; but they are not a religious peo- 
ple. Annam is governed by an emperor with 


absolute power, and under him are the man- 
darins or oflBicials, forming a nobility sharply dis- 
tinguished from the body of the people. Man- 
darins appointed by the emperor govern the 
provinces and control the standing army, w^hich 
is comparatively large. The capital of the coun- 
try is Hue, on a river of the same name. The 
early history of Annam is involved in obscurity ; 
it is only known that wars with the neighboring 
powers determined its boundaries, and that the 
empire was formerly entirely subject to China. 

In the seventeenth century, when Annam was 
most prosperous, the Jesuits (among them the 
celebrated Jesuit missionary Alexander von 
Rhodes, who came there in 1015) introduced 
Christianity, and in spite of much persecution 
propagated it with such energy that at the close 
of the eighteenth century French priests had 
converted the emperor and established a hie- 
rarchy of great influence. Later, however, these 
doctrines were rejected by the emperors, and 
the priests and converts persecuted. One em- 
peror, Tu-Due, was especially opposed to Chris- 
tianity, and the murder of several missionaries, 
between 1864 and 1858, seemed to the French a 
sufBloient cause for revenge, while it served as a 
pretext for the acquirement of a French colony 
in the East. In 1858 a French fleet was sent 
by Napoleon III., which succeeded in capturing 
several important towns, and although the 
Annamese made stout resistance, the French suc- 
ceeded in dictating terms of peace by which 
they became possessors of three provinces. 
These remain in their possession under the 
name of Indo-China, the only important 
French colony in the East. By this treaty throe 
ports in Tonquin were opened, and Christianity 
was permitted throughout Annam. An insurrec- 
tion occurred in 1862, which was quelled by tho 
French. 

The king of Annam was compelled, in 1874, to 
accept the position of a vassal to France, which, 
after the war of 1885, China ceased to ri^sist. 
On the other hand, the poimlaiion appear to 
have transferred their hatred of foreigners to 
the Christians, to treat them generally with 
great cruelty. There are no Protestant mis- 
sions in Annam, the only missionaries Ixdiig 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church. In the 
entire kingdom of Annam, numbering 6, ()()(), ()()(), 
there are 420,000 Catholics, under the care of 
125 European and 264 native priests, in 7 apos- 
tolic vicariates. 

Aiinaszorff, a station established by the 
Moravians in Surinam (Dutch Guiana), South 
America, among the negroes. It was situated on 
the Warappa, which connects the river Come- 
wyne with the sea at a point some twenty miles 
east of the mouth of the river. In 1863 a church 
was opened, and the work of God assumed a 
very cheering aspect. Less than twenty years 
afterward a shoal formed just in front of tho 
creek, which prevented the return at ebb-tide of 
the water which the flood had brought. The 
cultivated land was thus ruined by the salt 
water, and the people were oompellod to abandon 
the estates. The mission had, therefore, to 
be given up, and became an outpost of Ohar- 
lottenburg, the church building being removed 
to Paramaribo. 

Annotto, a station of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society in Jamaica, "West Indies (q.v.), 

Antananarivo^ capital of Madagascar, 
Climate, temperate. Elevation, 4,500 feet. 
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Population, about 100,000, of HoTa, Malagasy, 
Polynesian and Micronesian stock, each class of 
^hom speaks its o^n language. Religion, fet- 
iehism ; belief in charms and ordeals. Social 
condition, comiDaratively civilized. Occupation, 
metal and straw -work, spinning, weaving, etc., 
in all of which they are skilled. 

Mission station "of the L. M. S. (1861) ; 1 
missionary and wife, 1 single lady, 396 native 
workers, 65 out-stations, 60 churches, 5,308 
members, 65 schools, 5,440 scholars. 

Also of the Friends’ . Missionary Society, 3 
missionaries and wives, 2 single ladies, 2 
schools, both well attended, a printing-office, a 
medical mission, with a hospital. 

Antig^ua, the principal island of the Lee- 
ward group. West Indies. First visited in 1756 
by Moravian missionaries from St. Thomas. 
Peter Brown labored here from 1769 to 1791, 
itnd was well supported by the government, 
because it soon became evident that the annual 
rate of crime decreased under his influence. 
In 1793 there were 9,365 baptized members of 
the mission. The Wesleyan Methodists have 
now 9,420 members in 11 stations, a teachers’ 
seminary, and a high-school ; the S. P. G., 
3,155 communicants The Moravians have also 
13 missionary agents and 3,482 communicants. 

Antioeh, a city of Northern Syria, the same 
as the Antioch of the time of the Apostles. It has 
much declined in importance, but is still a city 
of considerable size. The population is chiefly 
Armenian and Syrian, the latter partly Moham- 
medan, and partly Christian of the Greek 
Church. A number of attempts have been made 
to carry on mission work there, but with no 
very great success. It is a station of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, and the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society have a preacher there. 
It is also counted as an out-station of the 
A. B. 0. F. M. station at Aintab. The Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Mission have 
ffclso some work among the Nusairiyeh of the city. 

Aniim^ a city east of the Wolta, Gold Coast, 
West Africa. Population, 5,000. A station 
was founded here by the Basle Missionary So- 
ciety in 1864, but in 1869 the city was destroyed 
by the Ashantis. In 1881, however, the station 
was rebuilt, and there are now 145 members. 

Aomori, or Awomori, Japan, on the ex- 
treme northern coast of the island of Nipon, 
northwest of Morioka. Mission district of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North ; 1 mission- 
ary, 311 church-members. 

Apaiang ^9 an island of the Gilbert group, 
Micronesia. Mission station of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Missionary Society. Has no resi- 
•dent missionary, but is worked from the neigh- 
boring island. 

Apemama, an island of the Gilbert group, 
Micronesia, near Apaiang. Occupied by the 
same society. 

Api, or Epfj or Baki.— The Api, or Baki, 
which belongs to the Melanesian languages, is 
spoken in the island of Api, New Hebrides. 
In 1882 the Rev. R. M. Fraser, from Tasmania, 
settled with his wife on Api, and in April, 1886, 
a translation of the Gospel of Mark by Mr. 
Fraser was published by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society’s auxiliary at Sydney. Up 
to March 31st, 1889, three copies of St. Mark’s 
Gosp^ were disposed of, 

Apia, the principal seaport of Samoa, Poly- 


nesia, with an excellent and much frequented 
harbor, but full of drinking and dissipation. 
Mission station of the L. M. S. (1836) ; 2 for- 
eign missionaries, 38 ordained natives, 19 other 
helpers, 1,031 church-members, 76 schools, 
1,236 scholars. 

AppelsboiiCll, a city in East Natal, South 
Africa, northwest of Christiansborg. A station 
of the Swedish Church Mission. 

Apostel^trasiie the Avenue of the Apos- 
tles”), a series of missionary stations estab- 
lished by the Chrisehona Pilgrim Mission, It 
included Cairo (1S61), Alexandria (1865), Assuan 
(1865), and also Khartoum and Metammeb, and 
was intended as points of support for mission- 
ary operations in Abyssinia. The two latter 
stations cost many human lives, and did not 
render the attempt to penetrate by this route 
into the interior of Africa successful. For Egypt 
alone the American Mission seemed sufficient, 
and in 1868 the Pilgrim Mission retired from 
this field and devoted itself to its successful 
school in Alexandria. German forces are still 
active there, and there are Kaisers werth dea- 
conesses in a hospital of their own. 

Arabia, a peninsula at the southwestern 
extremity of Asia, lying within latitude 30^ 
and 12® 45' N , and longitude 32“ 30' and 60“ 
E. Its land boundaries are Egypt on the north- 
west and Palestine and Syria on the northeast. 
Commencing at the northeast, the waters which 
successively surround it are : the Persian Gulf, 
Gulf of Omar, Indian Ocean, Gulf of Aden, and 
the Red Sea. Its total area is estimated at over 
1,000,000 square miles. Arabia was formerly 
divided and described by foreigners as consist- 
ing of Arabia Petraea, the rocky mountainous 
region in the north ; Arabia Peserta, the vast des- 
ert lands, and Arabia Felix, the Happy” land, 
on the shores of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. 
A study of the physical features of the country 
suggests a more rational division of the surface 
into equal thirds : one comprising the moun- 
tainous lands along the coasts ; another the 
desert lands, which form almost a complete ring 
around the third, the central plateau of table- 
land, with alternating slopes and valleys. 

Beginning with the coast district at the north- 
west, the principal districts are : 1. T/ie SinaitiG 
peninsula, a triangle with the Red Sea as its 
apex, Palestine for its base, and the gulfs of 
Suez and Akabah for its sides, corresponds very 
nearly to Arabia Petrsea, 2. H^’az extends from 
latitude 28“ to 21“ N. along the shore, and for a 
distance inland varying from 60 to 150 miles. 
It is for the most part sandy and stony, with 
only a few fertile spots around Medina, and 
Kholeys, a few days’ journey north of Mecca. 
Around this holy city of the Mohammedan is the 
Hafram, or Sacred Territory, at the southern ex- 
extremity of the district, Mecca has a population 
of 45,000, and was visited in 1887-88 by 100.000 
pilgrims. At the southeast of Hejaz, on the rising 
slopes of the mountains, is the small district call- 
ed Jebel Kora, with its fertile, well-watered soil. 
3. Yemen occupies the remainder of the mountain 
coast as far south as Aden, and consists of two 
portions. That part lying along the shore is 
called Tehamah, and is flat and rocky, while the 
inland part, stretching sometimes 300 miles to 
the east, is mountainous, with precipitous hills 
and fertile valleys. The oasis of the southern 
Jowf is also included in this district. Mooha^ one 
of the cities of Yemen, has given its name to the 
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coffee which is one of the principal products. 
Sania, the former residence of the iwiam, has a 
population estimated at 20,000. 4.' Aden, a 

small peninsula on the coast, about 100 miles 
east of Bab-el-Mandeb, with the island of Perim, 
at the entrance to the Bed Sea, is subject to 
Grreat Britain. It includes in its district a 
smaller peninsula, Little Aden, and the settle- 
ment and town of Sheikh Othman, ten miles 
from Aden, with the villages of Imad Hiswa and 
Bir Jabir~in all 70 square miles (Perim, 5 
square miles). Its population is 37,711, of 
whom Sheikh Othman claims 12,000. Aden is 
simply a coaling station, but its position makes 
it of great strategic importance. 5, Hadramaut 
and Mahrah occupy the 1,200 miles of coast be- 
tween Aden and Cape Bas*el-Hadd. They have 
the same general features of the coast districts 
— a sandy or rooky shore, behind which' moun- 
tain ranges stretch back into the great desert — • 
and little is known in regard to the interior, its 
inhabitants or products. 6. Oman and Hasa 
complete the line of coast districts, extending 
from Cape Bas-el-Hadd to the head of thePersian 
Gulf. The mountains in Oman are the highest 
on the coast, and the strip of coast land in 
Hasa has extensive fertile tracts. Muscat, the 
capital of Oman, is the only good harbor. 

The central third of Arabia, especially Kejd, is 
the stronghold of the Arab nation. * On the ex- 
treme north and northeast lies the desert, with 
the oases of Jowf and Teyma, varying the monot- 
ony of the stony waste. South of the stony desert 
lies the Nefood, or sandy passes, between which 
and Nejd is the district of Shomer, with its two 
parallel mountain ranges running northeast to 
southwest. The valley of Kaseem lies between 
Shomer and the central plateau. The principal 
provinces of the nine into which Nejd is divided 
are : Ared, the central province, containing the 
capital, Bind ; Sedeyr, or Sudeir, in the high- 
lands of the Toweyk mountain range, which 
runs north and south through the heart of Nejd ; 
Yemamah, south of Ared, a fertile district, cele- 
brated in native history as the home of brave 
men and beautiful women ; and Woshem, a 
small bat important district west of Ared. Of 
the desert surrounding Nejd, little need be said. 
That portion lying to the south, southeast, and 
southwest is called the Dahna, or “ Crimson,” 
from the color of the sand, and covers 50,000 
square miles. Of it little is known ; not even 
the Bedouins have traversed its full extent, and 
European travellers shrink from its heat and 
sterility. 

Climate,— -Itx the Sinaitic peninsula the air is 
dry, clear, and in the main healthy, with winter 
rains. The summer temperature* in the valleys 
is excessively high, but the nights are cool. In 
general the sandy slopes of the coast districts 
axe hot and unhealthy, with a cooler, more 
healthy air in the mountains. Tehamah has 
periodical rains, in spite of which the climate 
is hot. The highland country of Yemen is 
healthy, with cool, pure air. In Hadramaut and 
Oman the heat is dangerous to the stranger, and 
Hasa is especially unhealthy, low fevers being 
the constant companion of the dwellers on that 
coast Shomer possesses a remarkably health- 
ful climate, and Nejd is hot by day but cool by 
night, while winds from the east and northeast 
make the climate pleasant to live in. In the 
desert the heat is intolerable, and in the Nefood 
district the deadly “ simoom” blows. This is a 
storm of a oydonio nature, carrying in its cen- 


tre a noxious gas which is death if inhaled in 
any quantity. It lasts from two to ten minutes 
at any one point, and the only way to escape it 
is to cover the mouth with a cloth and lie down 
on the ground, where the heavier pure air is 
found. Camels instinctively bury their noses in 
the sand, but horses are often killed by the gas. 

Arabia is celebrated for its horses, which come 
mainly from Nejd ; its coffee and fruit from 
Yemen ; its raisins from Muscat, and its pearls 
from the fisheries along the Persian Gulf. 

Feople . — The dwellers in Arabia are divided 
into “ A1 Bedoo,’’ or the nomadic Bedouins, 
and ‘‘ A1 Haclr,” the dwellers in towns, 

1. The Bedouins are the shepherds and herds- 
men, who wander about the deserts from one 
fertile valley to another. They have been called 
brigands, because they consider themselves the 
lords of the land, and in the absence of consti- 
tuted authority, take summary methods to pun- 
ish the traveller, \vhom they regard as a tres- 
passer. In lieu of official fees for passports, 
they take whatever property they can lay hold 
of. By paying a fee to the first sheikh whose 
territory is invaded, an escort is secured to 
the traveller as far as his authority extends ; a 
similar payment to the successive sheikhs will 
insure like protection ; but the neglect of such 
an acknowledgment of their rights will lead to 
loss of property and sometimes of life. The 
Bedouin is not murderous by nature, but of 
necessity, when his demands are resisted. There 
are northern and southern Bedouius. The 
principal clans of the former are the Anoyssah, 
who roam the country between Syria and 
Shomer ; the Shomer, in the districts contigu- 
ous with the Aneyzah ; the Howeyfcat and Sliera- 
rat, in the northern desert ; the Moteyr, Benoo- 
Khalid, and Ajmans in the eastern desorts, and 
the Hodeyl and Oteybah in Nejd itsiJf. Tho 
southern or “pure” Bedouins are fewer in 
number and more savage in disposition. Tho 
principal clans are Al-Morrah, around Oman ; 
Al-Yam, near Yemen, and Beuoo-Yas, near tlio 
Persian Gulf. In all there are about 1,500, 000 
of the Bedouins. They recognize no authority 
save that of their chief, the sheikh, for they arc 
thoroughly democratic, and consider c^very man 
equal. The chief may bo such by tho law of 
heredity, but is oftener chosen on ac.oount of 
his qualifications for the position. Tho Bed- 
ouin is* nominally a Mohammedan, but ho 
scorns the formalities of tho Koran, and disre- 
gards its ceremonial requirements. H'liough ho 
be not far from Mecca, he does not minglo with 
the devout who go there, nor will ho always 
spare the caravan of pilgrims tliat passes 
though his territory. >mong some of the- 
tribes a lower religious belief exists ; all grada- 
tions between sun-worship, tree-worship and 
no worship at all, have been found. While 
guarding the chastity of the virgins, tho mar- 
riage tie is very loose, and inconstancy on tho 
part of both man and woman is common and 
unremarked. Lying, perjury, sensnalitv, and 
theft are their vices, while fidelity and the ob- 
servance of a promise to the extent which tho 
romancers chronicle are not uncommon. In 
person they are under the average size, with 
dark skin, straight, black hair, and dark, oval 
eyes. With all their bad traits, they are to be 
admired for their shrewd common sense, allied 
to a sarcastic,^ humorous side of their character. 
Their dress is simple, and they carry a staff 
with a crook to it, together with short knivea 
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and old mafcelilocks, ‘with which they seldom 
fail to hit the mark. 

2, The Arabs proper, ‘^Al Hadr,” number 
about six-sevenths of the entire population of 
the peninsula of Arabia. The Koreysh are the 
noblest of the race, and claim direct connection 
with the Prophet. Their clan ties and national 
feeling are very strong, and they own allegiance 
to their tribal head, the Sheikh, Imam, or Sul- 
tan. These offices are not necessarily heredi- 
tary, though often they become so. Where the 
doctrines of the Wahabees prevail the Moham- 
medan religion is followed with all its strictness 
of ceremonial and observances. The Wahabees 
are the adherents of Abd-el-Wahab, who insti- 
tuted a revival of strict Mohammedanism in the 
eighteenth century, and made many converts 
with the aid of the swords of his followers. 
The Wahabees are the orthodox sect of Ebn- 
Hanbal. Other orthodox sects are the Malikee, 
in the eastern provinces, and the Shafiyee, in 
Yemen and Hejaz ; while along the Persian 
G-ulf seceders” of the Karmathian sect are 
found. Fetiohism is found in Mahrah and 
places on the borders of the great desert. With 
their belief in a Supreme Being, and varying 
strictness in following the code of the Koran, 
the Arabs are, as a rule, free from superstition, 
tolerant to strangers, and they do not care to 
proselyte. Were it not for the recollections of 
the oppression of so-called Christian races and 
the influence of established custom, Christianity 
would meet with little opposition. Slavery is 
common in Arabia. The slaves are brought 
from the East African Coast and are, in the 
main, weir treated. By adopting Mohamme- 
danism, a slave is entitled to his freedom at the 
end of seven years, and many of them are freed 
in connection with occasions of special rejoic- 
ing. There is thus a large free black popula- 
tion. Intermarriages are common, for no social 
or political line is recognized between the 
Negro and the Arab ; they are merged together, 
even as the colors shade into each other in 
their complexions, until a white skin is a rarity. 

The people are marked for their general seri- 
ous and dignified demeanor. Special traits tare 
found in the different provinces. The people 
of Hejaz are fi.ckle ; those of Yemen are noted 
for gentleness and pliability, together with re- 
vengefulness ; the tribes in Nejd possess a 
reputation for tenacity of purpose and dignity 
of deportment. A love of sport and games is 
found among the races of Oman and Hasa which , 
is absent elsewhere. Their towns, especially in. 
Nejd, are well built, and for the most part 
walled. The stranger is received with courtesy, 
and is welcomed and entertained with a world- 
renowned hospitality which asks neither whence 
he came nor whither he goeth. The chief fam- 
ilies often contend for the honor of entertaining 
a guest. In person the Arab is tall, well formed, 
lithe, with dark hair and eyes. Physically and 
morally, they compare favorably with any of 
the races of mankind ; mentally, they are su- 
perior to most races. 

language . — Arabic is spoken in its purity in 
Nejd and Shomer, more inelegantly in the other 
provinces, until in the southern provinces it is 
merged into an African dialect. Education is 
deficient ; the teaching of the young is carried 
on mainly in the household, where the father 
teaches Ijis sons to r^ad and write and to prac- 
tise that politeness which is notable among the 
Arab children. 


Popw/a/ion.— The total number of inhabitants 
is estimated between 8,500,000 to 9,000,000, 
divided thus : Central Arabia, 1,500,000 ; the 
east coast, 2,500,000 ; Yemen, 1,000 000 ; Ha- 
dr amaut, Mahrah, and Hejaz, 3,000,000 ; the re- 
mainder is made up by the Sinaitio peninsula. 

Government . — Hejaz and Yemen are Turkish 
provinces. The other provinces are governed 
by their own rulers, under the names of Imam, 
Sultan, and Emeer. The limit of Turkish au- 
thority is not well defined in the districts north 
of Central Arabia, though a nominal authority 
is claimed. 

Jlissions, — Keith-Falconer Mission. (See 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, Arabia Mis- 
sion.) 

The A7'abia7i Mssmi^ U. S. A., was organized 
in November, 1888, as the result of a movement 
inaugurated at the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed (Butch) Church in New Brunswick, 
N. J., by Professor J. G. Lansing, D.D., Rev. 
James Cantine, and Rev. S. M. Zwemer. The 
Foreign Board did not feel equal to the respon- 
sibility of the care of the mission, and it was 
finally organized as an undenominational mis- 
sion, August 1st, 1889. It aims to cany on 
mission work among the Arabic- speaking peo- 
ple of Southern Arabia and the adjacent coast of 
Africa, with special reference to the needs of the 
Mohammedans and slaves. Its funds are raised 
on a syndicate plan, by which yearly subscrip- 
tions of from $200 to $500 are pledged, the sub- 
scriber either giving the whole amount person- 
ally or organizing a syndicate to make up the 
amount. The year began October 1st, 1889, 
and at the present time, September, 1890, be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 have been pledged, and 
the financial outlook is most encouraging. No 
money is to be paid to any connected with the 
mission who are not actively engaged in the 
Arabian field. It is especially urged that such 
pledges shall not conflict with, but shall be 
over and above the ordinary subscriptions to 
the denominational Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The money is to be paid quarterly, and 
any subscriber is at liberty to change or cancel 
the amounts pledged year by year. The mis- 
sion has received strong support from many 
quarters, and its first missionary, Rev. James 
Cantine, sailed in 1889, and in June,* 1890, Rev. 
S. M. Zwemer followed. At present their field 
of work is not definitely settled, though there 
are four promising openings in the north, the 
east, the south and the west, and the winter 
will see these pioneers at work .either in con- 
nection with the Keith-Falconer Mission or 
elsewhere. In the mean time, the two mission- 
aries have been studying the language with 
great assiduity. 

The wants of the mission are : a pledged fund 
amounting to not less than $5,000 a year, for 
the support of its missionaries ; a rescued slave 
fund — it costs $25 a year to support and edu- 
cate a slave ; a mission-house for the mission- 
aries, and a thoroughly qualified medical nais- 
sionary, unmarried. The mission is now being 
incorporated, with a Board of six Directors, of 
which Br. Lansing remains the head, 

Arabic Versions of tlie Bible.— The 

history of Arabic versions of the Bible, like all 
early Arab history, is very obscure. All that is 
known about them is comprised briefly in the 
following account : 

The earliest Arabic version of which we .have 
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any record is that made by John, Bishop of 
Seville, about a.d. 750, after Jerome’s Latin 
version. He translated the whole Old Testa- 
ment at least, and part if not all of the New 
Testament. The Jesuit Mariana mentions hay- 
ing found several copies of Bishop John’s Arabic 
version in various places in Andalusia. This 
version was never printed, nor are any copies 
known in the East, where it seems not to have 
reached. 

Babbi Saadiah, the Gaon, or Patriarch, of the 
Babylonian Jews, translated into Arabic the 
whole or at least the greater part of the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew during the ninth 
century for the use of the Arabic-speaking 
Jews, who were scattered in considerable num- 
bers through Arabia. Of this version, the Pen- 
tateuch was printed in Constantinople in 1546 
in Hebrew characters, and in Paris in 1645 and 
in London in 1657, in Arabic characters (Paris 
and London Polyglots), An African Jew, 
whose name is unknown, translated the Penta- 
teuch into Arabic in the thirteenth century, 
which version was printed in Europe in 1622. 

A Samaritan named Abu S’aid also made an 
Arabic version of the Pentateuch somewhere 
between the tenth and thirteenth centuries. 
This version was never printed, but copies ex- 
ist in Paris and in England, and in various 
parts of Europe, and in Syria. 

An Alexandrian Jew translated the prophetical 
books from the Septuagint during the latter part 
of the tenth century, which version was printed 
in Paris in 1645 and in London in 1657 (in 
Paris and London Polyglots). 

Most of the historical books which were 
printed in Paris and London Polyglots in 1645 
and 1657, as above mentioned, seem to have 
been translated from the Syriac during the 
thirteenth century. There are several old 
Arabic versions of the Psalms extant. That in 
use among the Papal Greeks of Syria was made 
from the Greek Septuagint by Abd- Allah ibn il 
Padl before the twelfth century. This version 
was printed in Aleppo in 1707 and in London in 
1725. Another version of the Psalms, author 
unknown, was printed in Genoa in 1516 and 
in Rome in 1614. A third version, made from 
the Syriac, was printed at the Con vent of Es- 
Shuweir, in Lebanon, in IGIO. 

There is no certainty as to the date of the 
first translation of the New Testament into 
Arabic. The probability is that the four Gos- 
pels were translated as early as the seventh 
century, and the remaining books during the 
eighth and ninth centuries. At a later date 
several versions of the whole or parts of the 
New Testament were made, some from the 
Greek, some from the Syriac, and some from 
the Coptic. The four Gospels were first print- 
ed at Rome in 1591 ; the whole New Testa- 
ment was printed at Leyden by Erpenius in 
1616, in Paris in 1645, and in London in 
1657. In these last three it appears that the 
version of the Gospels was made from the 
Greek, and that of the remaining books partly 
from the Syriac and partly from the Greek. 
Erpenius is said to have had a ms, written in 
1342 in the Monastery of St. John, in the The- 
baid. In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Maronite Bishop of Damascus, Sarkis 
er-Rizzi, obtained permission from Pope -^Urban 
to make a new and correct copy of the Script- 
ures, “ because the copies extant were full of 
errors.** The bishop began the work in 1620, 


with the help of Arabic sobolars. He procured 
several copies of the Scriptures in Arabic and 
compared them with the Hebrew and Greek, 
but conformed his new version in most re- 
spects to the Latin vulgate. This corrected 
version was printed at Rome in 1671, in three 
folio volumes, with the Arabic and Latin in paral- 
lel columns. When the British and Foreign 
Bible Society undertook the work of supplying 
the Arabic-speaking peoples with the Scrij)tures, 
the above version, approved by the Papal 
Church, was selected and printed in London^ 
and circulated for many years by missionaries 
and Bible agents. 

The version of the New Testament made by 
Henry Martyn and Nathaniel Sabdt, in India, 
was completed in 1816. The Old Testament 
was continued by Thomason and Sabat. The 
New Testament, in Syriac characters (the Car- 
shuni), was printed at Paris in 1822, at the 
expense of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. This version never came into use to any 

QlDLii 

The’ Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge employed Fares Es-Shidiaci (brother 
of Asaad 3Es-Shidiaq, the martyr of Lebanon), 
in conjunction with Professor Lee, to make a 
new version of the entire Bible. This woi'k 
was completed, and the first edition of the 
New Testament printed in 1851, and the whole 
Bible in 1857. Upon examination it was found 
that the translator had followed King James’s 
English version, errors and all, which, added to 
a stilted style, prevented the general use of the 
version. 

The Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, of the Syria Mission 
of the A. B. C. F. M., began to in*oparo for a 
new Arabic version of the Bible as early as 
1837. The first step was to make launches and 
matrices for an entirely new font of Arabic tyi>o, 
modelled upon the most acceptable forms of 
Arabic calligrai^hy, which rosiilted in iho world- 
wide fame of the Arabic type of the Beirut Mis- 
sion press. In 1848 Dr. E. Smith btjgau the 
work of translation, assisted by ]Mr. Bolrns El 
Bistani, a pupil of the Maronite College of Ain 
Wauiiueh, a first-rate Syriac and Arabic scholar. 
The method pursued by Dr, Smith was to have 
Mr. Bistani make a translation from the llobrew 
and Syriac in the Old Testament, and from the 
Greek and Syriac in the New Testament. This 
translation was then carefully roviowod and cor- 
rected by Dr. Smith, As soon as a form was in 
type, some thirty proofs were struck off and dis- 
tributed to Arabic scholars, native and foreign, 
for their criticisms. These proofs wore then 
returned to Dr. Smith, who carefully reviewed 
all criticisms and suggestions, adopting such as 
seemed to him desirable. Dr. Smith died, Jan- 
uary llthj 1857. He had labored almost con- 
tinuously at the work for eight years ; the last 
year of his life he was disabled by sicknoss. 
After his much-lamented death the mission ax)- 
pointed another of their number, 0. V. A. Yan 
Dyck, to continue and complete the work. He 
associated with himself a learned graduate of 
the College of El Azhar, Cain*, Sheikh Yusuf 
El Asir, and with the exception of this change 
he carried on the work on the same plan as Dr. 
Smith had done, making the translation himself, 
and using the Sheikh ‘to secure freedom from 
all expressions in style not consistent with the 
genius of pure Arabic. The translation was 
finished on August 23d, 1864, and the first 
printed copy was completed April 29th, 1866. 
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This version was speedily adopted by the 
British and Foreign Bible fcsociety and by the 
American Bible Society, and in 18G5 the trans- 
lator proceeded to New York and superintended 
the making of the electrotype plates of the 
entire Bible, under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, This work was after- 
ward transferred to Beirut, where editions of 
various sizes have been electrotyped and 
printed, and whence are supplied copies of the 
Arabic Scriptures to missionaries and Bible 
agents in all parts of the Arabic world, from 
Morocco and Liberia to India, and from Taurus 
to Bab el-Mancleb and Central Africa, The 
raison d'etre for this new version lies in the na- 
ture of the Arabic language and the love and 
admiration its people have for their language. 
The Arabic is closely allied to the Hebrew and 
Syriac. The Book of Job, so difSoult to trans- 
late into other languages, turns over from the 
Hebrew into good classical Arabic with com- 
parative ease. The difficult and ambiguous 
passages translate word for word (often the 
same word), and leave the ambiguity in the 
translation just as it is in the original. The old 
versions were local, or unidiomatio, or not 
translated from the original, or full of bad 
grammar, so that they were unacceptable to 
educated Arabs of good taste. It was therefore 
desirable to have a version of the Scriptures 
which for style should be acceptable to Arab 
scholars and be faithful to the original. In a 
language so highly cultivated and so rich as 
the Arabic, and so purely Oriental in its modes 
of espiession, and so widely spread, we find 
the same standards of grammar, rhetoric, and 
style in Andalusia, North Africa, Arabia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia. The same style, 
therefore, m the Bible will make it acceptable 
in point of style and expression to the educated 
of these widely extended countries. To obtain 
this has been the aim of the translators, and if 
the greatly increased circulation the Bible is 
any indication, they have attained that for 
which they strove. 

{Specimen verse. John 3 : 16.) 

Arabic Character. 


Hebrew Obaraoter. 

'iha isnn an*! sian nsss 

tna Tai’’ p ia nbn'' fm'bs r\3a» 
t'nsbjs rwm nb yo' ba 
Syiiao Obaraoter, 

oUal 


Arabkir^ a town of Asia Minor, Eastern 
Turkey, 102 miles east-southeast of Sivas, on the 
caravan road from Aleppo to Txebizond, and 60 
miles northwest of Harpoot. Population, 
30,000, Armenians, Turks, and Turcomans. 
The i»rosperity of the town due to the cara- 
van trade and the cotton industry of the Arme- 
nians. The vicinity is rich in fruit trees, espe- 
cially the white mulberry, much esteemed by 
the natives. Formerly a station of the A. B. 0, 
F. M, but now an out-station worked from 
Harpoot. Has a flourishing church. 

Arag[, the language of the inhabitants of 
Pentecost Island (Whitsuntide), in the Mela- 
nesia group. Parts of the New Testament have 
been prepared for publication by the Mela- 
nesian Mission. 

Arajer, a mountain tribe of India, in the 
Malajalam- land (on the Ghats), among whom 
Herr Baker labored. A part of the remains of 
the ancient Syrian Church, for whom the Lon- 
don Missionary Society interested themselves 
early in this century. 

Arakan (formerly written Aracan and 
Arracau), for sixty years a British province of 
Farther India, now a part of the province of 
Burma, since the war of annexation of 1885-86, 
It is separated from Burma proper by the West- 
ern Yoma range of mountains, which have many 
volcanoes, thoui^h they are mostly quiescent 
now, and rise from 4,000 to 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The habitable portion is 
a narrow strip of alluvium, extending from the 
mountains to the Bay of Bengal. It extends 
from the westernmost of the delta branches of 
the Irawadi on the south to Chittagong on the 
north, and its western coast is laved by the Bay 
of Bengal. Above Bamree Island its territory 
widens, and from 19° 30' to 21° 30' several short 
ranges of mountains are interposed between the 
Yoma range and the Bay of Bengal, and are 
inhabited mostly by the hill tribes. Its area is 
16,600 square miles, and its population, by the 
census of 1881, was 321,522. 

The land is not fertile, but is largely covered 
with jungle, which is inhabited by huge and 
ferocious beasts of prey, serpents, and reptiles. 
Most of the level land is marshy, and much of 
it" covered with saltwater at high tide. The 
Arakan, or jungle fever, is as deadly as that of 
the West Coast of Africa. The ports are gener- 
ally good. The chief productions are rice, tobac- 
co, indigo, cotton, salt, ivory, oil, hides, and 
timber. The climate, while deadly on the 
coast, is healthier on the hills, and though the 
soil is less fertile than in Burma, steady labor 
brings a fair income. There is opportunity for 
a large commerce at Akyab, Bamree, Kyouk 
Phyoo, Sandoway, Satwey, Ongkyoung, and 
Sinmah. 

People , — The Arakan ese are of the same Mon- 
goloid stock as the Burmese, and during the last 
century, and the first two decades of the present, 
their kings were often in the asoendencj'’ over 
the kings of Ava and Pegu. They are mostly 
Buddhists, and the pagodas are nearly as numer- 
ous and magnificent as those of Burma. They 
maintained an independent government until 
1822, and then their country was captured by 
the Burmese king Bodau-Phra by a stratageni ; 
his soldiers, disguised as Buddhist monks, visit- 
ing Sandoway and Akyab, professedly to wor- 
ship at the great Buddhist pagodas, and when 
once admitted, rising upon the people and con- 
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quering them. The Burmans, however, did not 
retain it, but in 1826, at the close of the first 
Burmese war, ceded it, with Assam, Chittagong, 
and the Tenasserim provinces, to the English, 
who have held it since that time. It is now 
united with Burma, and is under the govern- 
ment of a chief commissioner. But the Ara- 
kanese, though in possession of the principal 
towns and villages, were not the sole inhabi- 
tants of Arakan — ^probably they were less than a 
moiety of them. To the north and northeast 
of Bamree Island there were, among the moun- 
tains, the Kemmees, a large tribe from the same 
original stock as the Karens, and, like them, 
though somewhat given to the worship of nats^ 
or demons, yet ready to receive the Gospel ; be- 
yond these were the Ch’ins ^Khyens), who are 
now migrating in great numbers into Burma ; 
and still farther to the north the Kach’ins 
(Kakhyens), who are supposed to be identical 
with the Sing-phos, or Sing-pans, of Northern 
Burma and Assam. These tribes, as well as 
the Western Karennees, who were also found in 
considerable numbers in the Western Yoma 
Mountains, possibly belong to the Karen family, 
and are not Buddhists. Their dress, their 
demon-worship, and their language, which has 
some resemblance in the root words to the Karen, 
though sufficiently diverse to require a separate 
translation of the books of the Karen tribes, 
perhaps imply a common origin. 

The Arakanese call their country Rakhaing, 
which is only a slight modification of Arakan. 
The Burmans call the people Mugs^ though 
they will not admit the name, but claim to have 
been the originals of all the Burmese tribes, 
and call themselves Great Burmese. Arakan is 
divided into four districts — Akyab, Sandoway, 
Aeng, and Ramree — the last consisting of large 
islands. After the cession ot Arakan to the East 
Indian Government in 1826, no attempt was 
made to plant American missions there till 1835, 
when Rev. Grover S. Comstock* and wife es- 
tablished themselves at Kyouk Phyoo, near the 
northern extremity of Ramree Island, about 
19° 20' N. latitude. There had been a mission 
at Akyab, established by Rev. Mr. Pink, of the 
Serampore Mission, some years earlier. Both 
had met with considerable success, but the 
climate at Kyouk Phyoo and at Akyab proved 
so insalubrious that Mr. and Mrs. Comstock 
were compelled to remove to Ramree, and Mr. 
Pink to abandon his mission. In 1840 Messrs. 
Kincaid and Abbott, missionaries of the A. B. 
M. U. to Bassein (see History of the American 
Baptist MissionaryUnion, Mission afcBassein and 
Burma-Bassein), were compelled, by the cruel 
persecution inflicted by the Burmese officials on 
the Karen converts in the Bassein district;, to re- 
move to Arakan, and from Sandoway, the nearest 
practicable point, to render aid to the suffering 
converts on the other side of the Western Yoma 
Mountains. The way was difficult, long, and 
dangerous ; from four to ten days were required 
in crossing the mountains ; tigers, leopards, 
elephants, and formidable serpents inhabited the 
mountains, and if they did not fall a prey to 
these, Burmese officials were waiting at the 
passes of the mountains to arrest, imprison, 
torture, or kill them. Yet such was the earnest- 
ness and determination of the Bassein Karens 
to learn the way of salvation, that in the twelve 


* Mr. Comstock was the author of Mtes on Arctkan^ 
a very able work, published in the Journal of Am&rioan 
Orimtal Sooi^ty^ vol. 1, 1847. He died April ^th, 1844 at 
.the age of thirty-five. 


years which followed many thousands ven- 
tured through these rugged passes and came to 
Sandoway to receive baptism and instruction. 
Some of them — probably a majority— returned 
to the Bassein district, and established churches 
there, over which native pastors, ordained in 
most cases in Arakan, presided, and which wore 
often obliged to meet in secret, and were sub- 
jected to fines, imprisonment, and torture, and 
some of the native preachers to death by cruci- 
fixion. Some fell victims to the wild beasts, to 
starvation, or to the tortures and death which 
the Burmese officials saw fit to inflict, and some 
remained in Arakan and sought to wring from 
the sterile soil, in that sickly climate, the means 
of a scanty support. Cholera and other deadly 
diseases hurried many of them into their graves. 
Nearly one-third of the population fell victims 
to cholera in some of the coast towns in 1844, 
and among them hundreds of these Christian 
Karens. The Arakanese Mission at Ramree also 
suffered greatly from the death of its mission- 
aries. Tvirelve of them died between 1837 and 
1856, and others were compelled to return to 
Burma and America. This mission was aban- 
doned in 1856. When at length, in 1852, the sec- 
ond Burmese war had resulted in the annexation 
of Pegu, and Bassein had become a British city 
and district, the remaining disciples and mis- 
sionaries returned thither, though subjected to 
the assaults of dacoii^and brigands ; there were 
about 3,000 of the Sandoway Karens left. The 
further history of these returned refugees does 
not belong to this notice. A few churches and 
native pastors remained at Akyab, Ramree, San- 
doway, and Ongkyoung, but for thirty-five years, 
no American Baptist missionaries were stationed 
in Arakan. In 1888, a mission was again oiiened 
at Sandoway, with out- stations at Ongkyoung, 
Ramree, and Akyab. This time the few Karen 
churches which remain are being quickened 
into new life, and the Kcmmoes, the Chains 
(Khyens), Kaoh’ins (Kakhyens), 'NV'estern Karon- 
nees, Burmese, Arakanese, Tolugus, and Tamils 
(who come thither for employment) are also, 
each in their ov/n tongue, brought to Ixcar of the 
way of salvation. There are four American mis- 
sionaries and nine or ten native jireachcrs, and 
the work is going forward wufch great promise of 
success. The British Deputy Commissioner, 
under orders, has been draining the inarshos 
and building good roads, and Arakan is be(!om- 
ing much healthier. Its trade has greatly in- 
creased, especially in timber and rice, 
Arawak. — This language belongs to the 
South American languages, and is spoken in 
Dutch Guiana. The Arawaks were supx)lied 
with the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Book of Genesis by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, between the years 
1850-56, the translation having been made by 
the Rev. W. H. Brett, for many years a mission- 
ary in British Guiana, In 1850 the American 
Bible Society published, from a manuscript in 
their possession, the Acts of the Apostles, for 
the benefit of the Arawaks, and this is the only 
part of Scripture thus far published by this so- 
ciety, 

(%ecimen t?erse. Acts 17 : 26.) 

Du! uduSia abba Wadill uria karayakubil 
]e naznaqua. Wonabu ubannam^toufit!, uassi-* 
koattoantl tabu Wuixabu* ubafisanfiiia JLu! kd*- 
wai assikis^U nazofiii ikissiba, pattabt xia 
kakuntl« hallidl ua . kasaikoanlbla ba ulkiiii* 
namun. 
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Archbtsiiop^s Mission to the As- 
syrian Clirislians.—Head quarters, 2 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S. W., London. 

The interest of the Church of England in the 
Nestorians was especially aroused by the reports 
of the Royal Geographical Society’s expedition 
to the Euphrates Valley 'm 1837. This resulted 
in the sending out of a joint expedition by the 
Royal Geographical Society and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, under the care 
of Dr. Ainsworth. His reports again resulted 
in the sending, by the -^chbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Howley) and the Bishop of London 
(Dr. Blomfield), of Dr. G. P. Badger, in 1842, to 
open communication between the Assyrian 
Christians and the English Church. Dr. Badger 
remained a year among the Assyrians, and as- 
sisted and protected the Patriarch during the 
great Kurdish insurrection under Bedr Kha-n 
Beg. The fact of the presence of an English 
priest as a counsellor and protector during the 
greatest calamity that has ever befallen their na- 
tion in modern times may perhaps explain the 
devotion the Assyrians have ever since exhibited 
toward England and England’s Church. Being 
deprived of the English support by the recall 
of Dr. Badger, occasional appeals for aid were 
made between 1843 and 1868, but in the latter 
year a formal petition, signed by three bishops, 
five chiefs, thirty-two priests, and eleven dea- 
cons was forwarded to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London. Moved by these 
entreaties, the two archbishops ‘commissioned 
the Rev. js. L. Outts to undertake a journey to 
Kurdistan in 1876, to ascertain the most useful 
way to help the Assyrian church ; and, as the re- 
sult of Dr. Outts’ s report, Rev. Rudolph W'ahl 
was sent, in 1881, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Tait). In 1884 Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
M.A., was commissioned by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to visit the mission and 
report upon it. In 1885 Mr. Wahl was with- 
drawn for being an Austrian by birth, and 
thus not acceptable to the Ass 5 ’rians. The 
same year the Rev. W, H. Browne offered 
his services for the mission, and in 1886 he was 
sent with the Rev. Canon Maclean, M.A., who, 
with the aid of Mr. Athelstan Riley, laid the 
foundation of a permanent mission. 

The mission has no regular organization or 
constitution, but is carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
mission priests, who are all unmarried, receive 
no regular stipends beyond £25 annually for 
personal expenses, but live from a common 
fund. The work carried on is largely educa- 
tional. A college has been formed for priests 
and deacons, besides 6 high schools and 40 vil- 
lage schools, the total number of scholars being 
roughly estimated at 1,200. Besides the educa- 
tional work, the mission clergy exercise the 
function of ecclesiastical and temporal judges, 
deciding disputes between the native Chiis- 
tians and divorce and other spiritual oases, ac- 
cording to the Canon Law of the ancient Chal- 
dean Church. 

The Church of England, having -been en- 
treated by the Assyrian bishops to raise from 
the dust an ancient Oriental church — once the 
first missionary church of the world— has lis- 
tened to their petition, and is now endeavor- 
ing : 

1. To raise up and restore a fallen Eastern 
church, to take her place again among the 
churches of Christendom. 


2. To infuse spiritual life into a church which 
the oppression of centuries has reduced to a 
state of weakness and ignorance. 

3. To give the Chaldean or Assyrian Chris- 
tians : (a) A religious education on the broad 
principles of the Hol 3 ^ Catholic and Apostolic 
Church ; (5) a secular education calculated to fib 
them for their state of life ; the common mis- 
takes and dangers of over- education and of 
Europeanizing being most carefully guarded 
against. 

4. To train up the native clergy, by means of 
schools and aeminaries, to be worthy to serve 
before God in their high vocation, and to rise 
to their responsibilities as leaders and teachers 
of the people of their villages. 

5. To build schools, of which at present there 
are none, owing to the extreme poverty and 
misery of the people. 

6. To aid the Patriarch and bishops by coun- 
sel, by encouragement, and by active support. 

7. To reorganize the Chaldean Church upon 
her ancient lines, to set in motion the ecclesias- 
tical machinery now rusty through disuse, and 
to revive religious discipline among clergy and 
laity. 

8. To print the ancient Chaldean service- 
books. They are now only in ms., and the 
number of copies is totally insufficient for the 
supply of the parish churches. (See also ar- 
ticles on Persia and the Nestorians.) 

Arcot, a city in the Arcot district, Madras, 
South India, 65 miles west by south of Madras. 
Climate, very tropical. Populaticn, about 60,- 
000, Dravidians, Mohammedans. Language, 
Tamil, Hindustani. Religion, Hindu, Moslem. 
Social condition varies according to caste, but 
only about seven per cent of the people can 
read. Mission station of the Reformed Church 
in America (1857) ; 2 missionaries and wives, 37 
native helpers, 12 out-stations, 2 churches, 161 
members, 14 schools, 625 scholars. Contribu- 
tions, $94 50. 

Arialur, or Aryalur, a little north of the 
delta of the Oanveri River, in the presidency of 
Madras, British India. A station of the S. P. G. 
(1881) ; 1 missionary. 

Arg^entine Republic, one of the most 
important of the South American republics, 
occupies that portion of the continent south of 
of latitude 22® S., with the exception of the 
western slope of the Andes, which forms Chili. 
It is bounded on the north by Bolivia and Para- 
guay and on the east by Brazil and Uruguay. 
Its southern boundary has long been a matter 
of dispute with Chili, but was finally settled by 
treaty in 1881, according to the terms of which 
Patagonia was ceded to the Republic as far 
south as the Straits of Magellan, along with the 
eastern portion of Tierra del Euego. At the 
same time a line running ^long the crest of the 
Andes was defined as the western boundary. 
At present the country is divided into 14 prov- 
inces and 9 territories, with a combined area of 
1,125,086 square miles. The provinces are : 
iiiioraZ— Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe. Entre Rios, 
Oorrientes ; Andes — Rioja, Catamarca, San Juan, 
Mendoza ; (7en/raZ— Cordova, SanLuiz, Santiago, 
Tucuman ; J7or<?)em~Satta, Jujuy. With such 
an extent of latitude the climate is the most 
varied, though in general healthful. All grada- 
tions between a temperate, cool climate and a 
moist, tropical one may be found in this Re- 
public. In Northern Patagonia the climate re- 
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sembles that of the British Isles, 'W'hile Buenos 
Ayres rivals in salubrity the South of France. 
A dry, cool temperature prevails along the 
mountain slopes, but along the coast at the 
north a thoroughly tropical climate is found. 

The most remarkable feature of the country 
is its great plains, or pampas, which occupy 
about three-fourths of the surface, stretching 

2.000 miles in length and 500 in width. On 
these plains great herds of cattle are raised, and 
within late years wheat has been grown ; in 
1888 over 4,000,000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion, of which 2,000,000 were in wheat. The 
population in 1887 was estimated at 3,894,995, 
of whom 600,000 were foreigners — Italians, 
French, Spanish, G-ermans, English~and the 
remainder consisted of descendants of the 
Spaniards, and Guarani and Quichua Indians. 
Negro descendants are scarce, as few slaves 
were brought to this section. Spanish is the 
prevailing language, though in Corrientes the 
Guarani language is spoken, and Quichua in 
Santiago. The government encourages immi- 
gration, and between the years 1882 and 1888 

700.000 emigrants, mostly from the South of 
Europe, entered the Bepublio. Buenos Ayres, 
the capital, on the La Plata Biver, has 466,267 
inhabitants (1888), of whom 100,000 are for- 
eigners. La Plata, the capital of Buenos Ayres 
province, lies 40 miles southeast of Buenos 
Ayres, and has a population of 40,000. Eosario, 
150 miles up the Parana Biver, is another im- 
portant city. 

The Argentine Eepublio became independent 
and adopted its constitution, May 16th, 1863, 
which has been modified at different times up 
to 1860, The government is conducted by a 
President and a Congress composed of the Sen- 
ate and House of Eepresentatives. The Presi- 
dent is elected for six years by representatives 
chosen by the provinces. The senators number 
30, two from the capital and two from each of the 
provinces, and are elected by a special board of 
directors chosen by the legislatures of the prov- 
inces. The 86 Eepresentatives are elected by 
the people. The Cabinet is made up of the 
heads of the departments of the Interior, of For- 
eign Affairs, of Finance, of War and of Justice. 
The governinent is pursuing a wise and liberal 
policy, striving to develop the resources of the 
country, educating the people, and encouraging 
immigration. The established religion is Boman 
Catholic, but toleration is exercised toward all 
other creeds. In 1887 there were 3,028 element- 
ary schools (227,460 pupils). In 1885 there 
were 15 lyceums or secondary* schools, 2 uni- 
versities, with 290 students of law, 442 of medi- 
cine, 148 of engineering, 30 in school of mines ; 
with 2 agricultural colleges and 14 normal 
schools for girls, and 7 for both sexes. The 
country is being rapidly opened up by the build- 
ing of railways ; the first one was opened in 
1867, and in 1888 4,700 miles were in operation, 
with 14,700 miles of telegraph lines. Com- 
munication is had by cable with Europe and 
America. In 1887 a national banking law simi- 
lar to that of the United States of America was 
passed. In view of the extent of the country 
and the progressive and liberal policy of the 
government, it is no doubt the most prosperous 
of all the republics of South America, and con- 
tinued peace, with the security attendant there- 
on, will ensure a wonderful development of its 
resources, making its future bright with prom- 
ise. Mission work is carried on by the South 


American Missionary Society (England) and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North), tJ. S. A. 

Arjeplong, Central Lapland, northeast of 
Sorseie. A mission station of the Swedish Mis- 
sionary Union. 

Arkibo^ a city of Abyssinia, North Africa, 
on the Bed Sea, near Massawa. Mission station 
of the Swedish Evangelical National Society. 

Arkoiia. or Arcona, a small town in 
Central Transvaal, East South Africa, on the 
Lepalule (a branch of the Limpopo Biver), 
northeast of Pretoria and northwest of Ley- 
densburg. Mission station of the Berlin Evan- 
gelical Lutheran M. S. (1877) ; 1 missionary, 13 
native workers, 2 out-stations, 1 other 
ing place. 

Arkonam, India, a town in Madras, 
South India. Mission station of Established 
Church of Scotland ; 1 missionary and w’ife, 1 
native ordained minister, 33 other native 
workers. 

Armenia. In the strict geographical use of 
the term, there is no Armenia at the x^resont 
day. The name is not now employed wdth ref- 
erence to a definite country. The Ihirkish Gov- 
ernment recognizes no Armenia, and endeavors, 
in all possible ways to render the word ob- 
solete. When the name is now used, it gen- 
erally refers to an undefined region centring 
about Lake Yan, and bearing to the north and 
west and southwest. Historical Armenia was. 
always a country with a fluctuating boundaxy 
determined by the fortunes of war. In all of 
the changes Lake Yan was never oxitside, al- 
though it was usually near the southern border. 
The northern limit was sometimes the Kur 
Biver, now in Bussia. At one time, at least, it 
extended east to the Caspian Boa, and usTially 
the western boundary was the Kui)hrates Biver. 
Armenia Minor was upon the ncuth and west of 
this river, but did not reach the Black Hoa. At 
times it extended down into Northern Mesopo- 
tamia, and the last Armenian kingdom, wlacli 
was brief, was located in Cilicia. This last was. 
not called Armenia. The greater X)rtrt of the 
above-described country is also called Kxxr- 
distan. 

In order that misunderstanding may be 
avoided, it should be romombered that this, 
country contains but a fraction of the Anueniaii 
race, and only a part of one of the throe great 
missions to the Annemans, Armenians dwell 
in large numbers in all parts of the ooxxxitry con- 
tained between the Black, Caspian, and Medi- 
terranean seas. This region, including Con- 
stantinople, is the Armenian mission field. 

In this article Armenia** moans the largest 
limit of the ancient kingdom, bxxt the portion 
referring to mission work necessarily includes 
the entire region occupied by Armenians, 

Physical OhaTacierisiics,^ih.e physical char- 
acteristics are marked. The mountain systems, 
centre in Mount Ararat, wbioh looks down upon 
them all from an elevation of over 17,000 feet. 
The Ararat range, which is called the Anti- 
Taurus, extends to the west and south from 
Mount Ararat, constituting the principal water- 
shed of the country. It bears south until it 
joins the Taurus range, and then continues on 
to the sea. Among these lofty mountains are 
elevated plateaus, reaching a height of 6,000> 
feet. Those in the north, between Er 2 room and 
Ararat, form the roof of Armenia, from which. 
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the chief rivers of this part of the world flow ijx 
dilfereat directions. 

The Araxes rises a little to the south of Erz- 
room and flows eastward to the Caspian Sea. 
On the north the Tchoruk takes its rise and 
empties into the Black Sea. From the western 
end of this water-shed the Halys begins its 
course. The Euphrates flnds its head-waters 
among the fountain-heads of all of these streams, 
and starts up as if to reach the Black Sea ; but 
after the small stream has become a river, it 
suddenly turns to the south, forces its way 
through range after range of the Taurus Moun- 
tains, and hastens its flood on to the Persian 
Gulf. The Tigris also draws its supply from 
the same lofty valleys, its head-waters often ap- 
pearing to mingle with the Euphrates’s foun- 
tains. 

There are few lakes in this whole country, 
and the most of these are alkaline. The largest 
is Lake Van, whose surface is between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet above the sea. Hot springs are 
frequent. 

Owing to the general elevation of the coun- 
try, the climate is bracing, but temperate. Dur- 
ing many months of the year the ground is 
covered with snow. The summers are warm, 
but not debilitating. Water is fairly abundant, 
and wherever it is found the soil is very fertile, 
producing in abundance wheat, barley, cotton, 
opium, tobacco, rice, silk, and a great variety of 
vegetables and fruits. Iron, copper, lead, sil- 
ver, coal, and salt are found, but as yet these 
deposits are but little worked. Ancient his- 
tories si^eak of the metals and precious stones 
of the country. There is little forest. Pine is 
found in the Itussian territory, and a scrub-oak 
covers many of the lower mountains. A poplar 
and the mulberry are cultivated ; walnut is 
common. 

jRace.9 Occupy ing . — It is probable that no other 
country of the size of Armenia has so great a 
variety of inhabitants. The early history of 
these peoples is so mixed with myth and 
legend that the truth is di£&cult to And. The 
most trustworthy facts are obtained from the 
inscriptions which abound. During tbe As- 
syrian and Median periods there was evidently 
a great organized monarchy, with a strong mili- 
tary power, in the Lake Van basin. From the 
south frequent excursions were made, with large 
armies, against this mountain kingdom. The 
Van inscriptions show a line of kings who bore 
sway in Eastern Armenia, and who were, both 
in civilization and in military powers, far in 
advance of any of their contemporaries in 
neighboring kingdoms. At times they were 
formidable enemies to the Medes. Traces of 
their dominion yet appear. 

This country was well known to the Assyrians 
as early as tbe ninth century b.o. At that time 
three principal races occupied the territory. 
These were the Nairi, who were spread from 
the mountains west of Lake Van along both 
sides of the Tigris to the Euphrates, and even 
farther ; the Urarda (people of Ararat), who 
dwelt to the north and east of the NaiTi, on the 
tipper Euphrates, about Lake Van and possibly 
on the Araxes ; and the Minni, whose country 
lay to the southeast of the Urarda, in the Oroo- 
miah (Urmia) basin. 

Besides these three races, it is evident, ac- 
cording to Sayoe, from inscriptions recently 
deciphered, that, even at the time of the Egyp- 
tian King Thotmes IV„ there was a powerful 


race in the north called the Hittites, or Khiti, 
They were the rivals of the Assyrians for cen- 
turies ; 2 Kings 7 : 6 shows something of their 
strength. Their great influence continued for 
centuries, as monumental references show. In 
the records of the conquests of Assur-nazir-pal 
mention is made of his conquests among the 
Hittites and of the treasures he secured. As 
far as we can learn, nearly all of these con- 
quests were made within the limits of Armenia 
or upon its borders. It seems that the western 
part of Armenia, as above outlined, was the 
seat of the Hittite Empire. Inscriptions now 
in that country confirm this. What became of 
this people is not knqwn at the present day. 

These races appear to have maintained their 
independence until the time of Assur-bani-pal, 
about 640 B.C., when the last king of this series 
succumbed to the Assyrian yoke. Tbe remain- 
ing history is included in that of the Arme- 
nians. 

It is difficult to make even an estimate of the 
present population of Armenia, If we put the 
number at about 6,000,000, it will probably be 
a fair estimate. It is composed of Turks, Ar- 
menians, Russians, Persians, Kurds, Circas- 
sians, Greeks, Nestorians, Yezidees, Syrians, and 
Jews. These all have had long residence in the 
country. 

Armenian National History . — The Kairi, Urar- 
da, and the Minni were probably Turanian or, 
at least, non-Aryan races. Their congeners in 
Western Asia were the early Babylonians, and 
not the Medes, the Persians, or the Phrygians. 
But, at the time of Herodotus, the Aryan char- 
acter of the Armenians had been fairly estab- 
lished. Their close connection with the Phry- 
gians was recognized. They had changed their 
national appellation. In the earlier period 
they were called Nairi and Urarda, but later 
Armenians, and their country Armenia. In- 
dividual names had acquired a more decided 
Aryan cast. Everything seems to indicate that 
a strange people had entered the land, bringing 
with them a new language, new names and cus- 
toms, and a new religion. The source from 
whicli they came is doubtful. Herodotus and 
Stephen believe they came from Phrygia, while 
their language and religion would indicate Me- 
dia. One thing is certain, the old Turanians 
had passed away and the Armenian race had 
been formed, which is undoubtedly a mixture 
of the ruling Aryan tribes with the primitive 
Turanian populations. The word ** Armenia,’* 
used in Isaiah 37 :38 and 2 Kings 19 :37, is an 
incorrect translation for ‘‘the land of Ararat.** 

According to Armenian histories, which min- 
gle the mythical and legendary with some truth, 
the first ruler of Armenia was Haik, the son or 
Togarmah, the son of Gomer, the son of 
Japheth, the son of Noah. This Haik is said 
to have left Babylon to escape the tyranny of 
Belus, the King of Assyria. Belus pursued 
him to the land of Ararat, and there, in a great 
battle, was slain by Haik. This occurred some 
twenty-three centuries b.o. At this time the 
Armenian kingdom was set up. Even to this 
day the Armenians call themselves Haik, and 
their country Haiasdan. Several centuries later, 
they say, Aram, the seventh from Haik, having 
incurred the hatred of the Queen of Assyria, 
was slain in a battle with that nation, and his 
kingdom became an Assyrian province. The 
King Aram had great wisdom and power, and 
raised Ixis country to high renown, although he 
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was unfortunate at the last. In his day sur- 
rounding nations spoke of his people as Ara- 
mians, and henee, later, and until the present, 
Armenians. The Armenians have never used 
this appellation for themselves. 

They were a warlike race, andjproduced men 
who figured largely in Eastern wars. Dikran 
(T'igranes) was the friend and ally of Cyrus, and 
rendered him great assistance in his contests 
with the Medes. His successor was Yahakn, 
the Hercules of the Armenians. He was cele- 
brated in song and story for his great victories, 
and was deified after death. 

The last of the Haik dynasty was Vahe, who 
ruled at the time of Alexander the Great. He 
was an ally of Darius III. against the Mace- 
donians, and was defeated and slain by them. 
Erom that time until 317 b.o. Armenia was ruled 
by Persian governors. In 317 the yoke was 
thrown off, and for thirty years the country was 
independent ; then the Syrians gained control. 
This state of affairs continned until 190 b.o., 
when, through the exertions of two Armenian 
nobles, the country was freed and divided, one 
of them ruling over Armenia Major, which com- 
prised the eastern part of Armenia as far west 
as the Euphrates, and the other over Armenia 
Minor, which was the western part of Armenia, 
north and west of the Euphrates, but not touch- 
ing the Black Sea. This division continued 
until 89 B.O., when Dikran II. (Tigranes), of the 
line of Ardashes (Artaxus), conquered Armenia 
Minor and united the two kingdoms. The de- 
scendants of Ardashes (Artaxus) reigned in Ar- 
menia until their expulsion by the Arsaoidae. 

In 67 B.o. Armenia became an ally of Borne, 
but rebelling, their king, Ardavaz, was captured 
by Pompey and beheaded in Alexandria by 
Cleopatra, 30 b.c,, and the country became 
tributary to Borne. The country was in tur- 
moil for two and a half centuries thereafter. 

In 226 A.i>., when the Arsacidss were expelled 
from Persia, Khosrof I. (Ghosroes), called also 
the ’Great, was king of Armenia. Being allied 
with the expelled family, he took arms in its 
defence. He was defeated, and Armenia be- 
came again subject to Persia in 261 a.d. All of 
the royal family were slain except Durtad, the 
youQg son of the king. He escaped to Borne, 
and afterward, by the help of Borne, was estab- 
lished upon the Armenian throne, 286 A.n. It 
was through him that the Armenians as a na- 
tion accepted Christianity. Their becoming 
Christian aroused again the hatred of Persia, 
in which Borne joined. 

Toward the end of the fourth century Theodo- 
sius the Great ceded to Persia a part of Ar- 
menia, attaching the rest to Borne. It was the 
constant effort of Persia to subvert Armenian 
Christianity and establish Magianism in its 
stead. To this end, cruel persecutions were 
undertaken, and frequent incursions were made. 
Prom 632 to 859 A.®. Armenia was the scene of 
almost incessant struggle between the Eastern 
Empire and the Mohammedans, and it became 
by turns subject to each. 

In 859 the dynasty of the Pagratidm came 
into power. ^ Ashod-was recognized as king by 
both the Caliph and the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. He reigned thirty-one years, and his 
descendants maintained authority in Armenia 
until 1079, when the greater part of the country 
became dependent upon Constantinople. 

A small kingdom remained in the Taurus 
Mountains, north of Cilicia, < which increased 


to a considerable extent, and allied itself with 
European monarchs during the crusades. It 
maintained its independence until 1375, when 
the last Armenian king, Leo VI , was captured 
by the Egyptians and banished. 

In 1583 the people of Armenia were so op- 
pressed by the Ottomans that many took refuge 
in Persia and other countries. In 1004 8hah 
Abbas, of Persia, made an incursion into Ar- 
menia and carried off many of its inhabitants. 
From this time Armenia lost every mark of a 
separate national existence. The greater })art 
of the country was annexed to Turkey, while 
the eastern section remained sxibject to Persia 
and the northeast to Bussia. Bussia took 
another large section of Armenia in 1876. 

The number of Armenians who arc now 
scattered throughout the world is estimated at 
from 3,000,000 to 3.000,000. Perhaps two-thirds 
of the race reside in Turkey. The rest are in 
Bnssia, Persia, India, China, Africa. Europe, 
North and South America, and in nearly every 
country of the world. They intermarry with 
other nations, and the tendency is to race dis- 
integration. Up to the present time the nation 
has preserved its individuality to a remarkable 
degree. 

Abmenian Ohuech. Organization . — At the time 
of Christ, one of the sovereigns of the East 
was Abgar, or Abgarus. The seat of his govern- 
ment was at Edessa, in Mesopotamia. Taci- 
tus speaks of him as the King of the Arabs, al- 
though the Armenians regard him their king of 
the dynasty of the Arsacidae. The Armenian his- 
torian, Moses of Khorene, relates that this king 
was converted by hearing of the works of Christ 
and by a visit from Thaddeus, one of the seventy, 
who healed him of a severe disease, and baptized 
him and the entire city. Abgar’s successor 
apostatized from the faith, and by persecution 
nearly exterminated these beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. 

At the time of Durtad II. (Tiridatos) Chris- 
tianity was revived among the Armenians 
through the instrumentality of Gregory the 
Illuminator. From that time to the present it 
has been -the national religion. Hence it is 
called “ the Armenian Church, ” “ the Gregorian 
Church,’^ and, among themselves, Loosavo- 
chagan” (Loosavorich is the Armenian for 
Illuminator). Gregory, after undergtiing severe 
persecutions, persuaded the Armenian king, 
Durtad, to accept the Christian faith, and he, 
with large multitudes, was baptized, 301 a.d. 
The entire nation now became Christian, al- 
though a few of the chiefs afterward becoming 
dissatisfied — possibly from political motives— 
joined the Persians in persecuting the new 
faith. Persecution long continued only served 
to endear the Church to the people, and from 
that time to the present it has been identified 
with their nationality. Under Mohammedan 
rule each religious body is also a political org^in- 
ism. The Armenian Church is little more than 
that at present. It is therefore inseparably 
connected with the race, and is pervaded by 
much of the corruption of Oriental Christianity. 

Church Doctrine.— Bj accident^ — some say puy- 
posely— the Armenians were not represented in 
the Fourth CEcumenioal Church Council which 
met at Ohalcedon in 451 a.i)., and which con- 
demned Nestorianism and Eutyohianism. The 
Armenians had, from the first, been recognized 
as a branch of the Church of Christ. When the 
decisions of the Oounoil were reported to them. 
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owing possibly to the poverty of their language 
lit that time, it not having proper words to dis- 
tinguish the two ideas of the nature of Christ and 
the person of Christy the decision was misunder- 
stood. In a synod of Armenian bishops in 491 
the decision of the Council of Chalcedon was 
rejected, and at one of the synods of Tivin, 
now in Eussia, their capital at that time, they 
declared decidedly for the Monophysite doc- 
trine. 

The Church made little or no progress in 
after ages, if growth in Christian life alone is 
called progress. Churches and convents in- 
creased, as also did fast and feast days. Cere- 
monies were multiplied, and the ecclesiasts were 
embroiled in perpetual disputes with Greeks 
and Nestorians upon doctrinal points of little 
significance. The ecclesiasts were, in a great 
measure, ignorant, and the masses almost en- 
tirely so. The bishops and priests were en- 
gaged among themselves in intestine wars over 
position and rank. The result was irreligion, 
formality, -and finally the loss of the very spirit 
of Christianity. 

Since mission work began among the Arme- 
nians, there has been a gradual rejection of their 
superstitions and reliance upon rites, and a 
marked awakening in the line of education. 

Church G-O'cernment. — Originally the Church 
was under one spiritual head, the Oatholicos, 
who was the general bishop. Ho resided at 
first at Sivas (Sebastia), but later contentions 
arose, and with them divisions, until now there 
are three who hold this office : one resides at 
Echmiadzin, their holy city, now in Russia ; 
one at Aghtamar, upon an island in Lake Van, 
in Eastern Turkey ; and one at Sis, in the an- 
cient province of Cilicia. It is said that at the 
oonsecration of the Echmiadzin Catholicos the 
dead hand of Gregory the Illuminator is even 
now employed as a medium of succession. The 
Catholicos alone can ordain bishops and conse- 
crate the sacred oil which is used in the various 
ceremonies of the Church. 

Besides the Oatholicos, there are the patri- 
archs, one of whom resides at Constantinople 
and one at Jerusalem. These offices were es- 
tablished by Mohammedan authority for politi- 
cal purposes alone. The patriarch must have a 
bishop’s office ecclesiastically, but to this is 
added considerable influence with the govern- 
ment and over all Gregorian Armenians in civil 
matters. He is, by virtue of his office, the 
recognized civil head of the Armenian Church, 
Formerly he had power to imprison, scourge, 
and even to secure the banishment of any of 
his subjects ; but his authority has been much 
limited in recent years, and the tendency is to 
still further reduction of political influence, 

. There are nine different grades of Armenian 
clergy, all of whom are* consecrated by the lay- 
ing on of hands. These, in the order of rank, 
are : Catholicos, bishop, priest, deacon, sub- 
deacon, candle-lighter, exorcist, reader, and 
porter. There is also a class called vartabeds, 
who are preaching monks. The priests are mar- 
ried, and must have a wife at the time of ordi- 
nation, but can never remarry. The priest 
cannot become a bishop unless his wife dies. 

The eoolesiastios are generally supported by 
direct contributions upon the part of the peo- 
ple and by fees for the performance of certain 
rites. Services are held in the church each 
morning at suiorise and each evening at sunset 
throughout the year. The altar is invariably 


toward the east. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is observed twice a week, but the peo- 
ple partake usually only twice a year. Mass is 
observed as one of the formal rites of the 
Church. Confession to the priest is a necessary 
preparation for participation. 

Owing to the urgent demands of the people 
for preaching of late years, the vartabeds, bish- 
ops, and sometimes the priests and teachers, 
preach, and their sermons are often evangelical 
in tone and full of wholesome advice, which, 
unfortunately, they seldom put into practice in 
their own life. 

Since the Council of Florence, a.d. 1439, a con- 
siderable body of Armerians have been con- 
nected with the Church of Rome. The con- 
gregation of the Mechitarists, which was formed 
by tbe Abbot Mechitar, belongs to them. They 
Ijossess a famous monastery on the island of 
Ban Lazzaro, near Vemice, from which centre 
they have successfully labored since 1702 for 
Armenian literature and education in the inter- 
ests of the Roman Catholic Church. The Or- 
thodox Armenians, as the old Church styles 
itself, are inflexibly opposed to tbe schismatics, 
as they call the Catholic branch. 

In ecclesiastical matters the Aimenian Church 
reckons a.d. 551 as the year 1, and they count 
from that date on. This is the date found in 
nearly all old manuscripts of the Church. 

Leading Church Doctrines, — 1. The Armenians 
separated from the original Church upon the 
question of one nature and one person of 
Christ, accepting the doctrine which had been 
condemned by the General Council. 

2. They believe the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father only. 

3. They accept seven sacraments, although 
baptism, confirmation, and unction are inter- 
mingled in practice. 

4. They immerse infants eight days old or 
less three times, and offer to them the com- 
munion. 

5. They accept fully transubstantiation, and 
worship the consecrated elements as God. 

6. They use unleavened bread, which is 
dipped in the wine and given to the people, 
who receive it into the mouth from tbe hand of 
the priest. 

7. They pray for the dead, but deny Purga- 
tory. 

8. They practise oracular confession to the 
priest, who imposes penance and grants absoln- 
tion, but gives no indulgences. 

9. They pray to the Virgin and to saints, and 
have great faith in their mediation. With the 
Greeks they reject images and accept pictures, 

10. They believe in the perpetual virginity of 
“the Mother of God.” 

11. They regard baptism and regeneration as 
the same thing-, and have no practical concep- 
tion of a ne% birth apart from this. All are 
saved who partake of all of the sacraments, do 
proper penance, observe the fasts of the Church, 
and perform good works. 

12. Original sin is removed by baptism, 
actual sin by confession and penance. 

Aembnian LANGUAaE. — The Armenian lan- 
guage has two marked divisions, the ancient 
and classic, which is rich in vocabulary and in- 
flection, and the modem, spoken, which has 
dropped many of the older forms and construc- 
tions, and contains Persian and Turkish roots 
and idioms. The difference between these two 
branches of Armenian is very marked; it is 
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something the same as that between the Latin 
and Italian, or the ancient and modern Greek, 
The ancient language was the product of an age 
of learning, and was then embodied in the Ar- 
menian version of the Scriptures as well as in 
Yarious historical and literary works. ^ The 
modern tongue is the result of centuries of 
ignorance, without books, literature, or educa- 
tion. The difference between these two 
branches is now so great that an uneducated 
person can understand little or nothing of the 
classical language. While the most of the roots 
and the pronunciation remain the same, there 
is great divergence in forms and construction. 

The tendency of the present generation of 
Armenian scholars is to conform the vernacular 
to the classical. This is especially true in lit- 
erature. The richness of the older tongue, both 
in vocabulary and forms, almost necessitates 
this. 

There are two principal spoken Armenian 
dialects at the present time — the Ararat dialect, 
which is spoken by many of the Armenians in 
Eussia and Persia, and the Armenian, which is 
used in Southern Eussia, Western Armenia, and 
Eastern Asia Minor. The Bible has been trans- 
lated into both these dialects. The difference 
between these two dialects consists mostly in 
forms and constructions. 

Although there was a language, there was no 
Armenian alphabet until the beginning of the 
fifth century a.d. At that time Mesrop, one 
of the learned saints of the Church, invented 36 
of the 38 characters ; two others were added 
later. These were formed upon the Greek 
alphabet. The relation of Armenian to the 
other languages is yet a question of discussion 
and doubt. Some authorities affirm that it is 
entirely original— that is, distinct from all others 
in its fundamental characteristics and so not to 
be classed with any of the great families of lan- 
guages. Armenian legends declare it to be the 
language of Eden, and the only tongue not con- 
founded at Babel. On the other hand, Eich- 
horn thinks that the base of the Armenian lan- 
guage undoubtedly belongs to the Medo-Per- 
sian. Others indeed deny this, and some have 
even classed it with the Basque, the Finnish, 
and the Welsh languages. European scholars 
generally hold that the Armenian language is 
essentially Aryan. 

Perhaps one-third of the Armenians in Tur- 
key, especially those in the southern and western 
part, and in the Kurdish Mountains, have lost 
their vernacular, and speak only Turkish and 
Kurdish. An effort is made in Eussia to sub- 
stitute among the Armenians Eussian in the 
place of their own tongue. 

Abmbnian Vebsions op the Soriptuees. — ^T he 
Armenians have had the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament for fourteen and a half cen- 
turies, and have always held them as the Word 
of God. Before the fifth century a.d. they are 
said to have used the Syriac alphabet. During 
that century Mesrop, the inventor of the Ar- 
menian alphabet, with two companions, com- 
pleted a version of the entire Bible from the 
Syriac. In 431 two intimate companions of 
Mesrop returned from the Council of Ephesus, 
bringing with them a Greek copy of the Scrip- 
tures. They at once made another transJation 
from the Greek. This proved not to be satis- 
factoiy, as they were unfamiliar with the Greek 
language. These two companions, with Moses, 
the historian, were sent to Alexandria to fa- 


miliarize themselves with the Greek. There 
they made a third translation of the entire 
Bible. 

The Old Testament follows closely the Sep- 
tuagint, except in the Book of Daniel, where it 
adheres to the version of Theodosian. It does 
not follow any known recension of the LXX. 
In readings which are especially peculiar to the 
Alexandrine it more frequently agrees than with 
the Aldine or the Complutensian texts ; yet no 
rule can be laid down for this. 

The New Testament, like the Old, is a most 
faithful rendering of the Greek original, and rep- 
resents a text made up of Alexandrine and 
Occidental readings. In the sixth century this 
entire version was revised and adapted to the 
Peshito, upon the ecclesiastical union of the 
Armenians and Syrians. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Haitho, the Armenian king, adopted the 
Armenian version of the Vulgate, in order ^ to 
prepare the "way for a union of the Armenian 
and Eoman churches. 

The first printed edition of the Bible appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1666, under the care of one 
Oscan, who was said to be a bishop. He is ac- 
cused of interpolating from the Vulgate, Other 
editions followed this text closely. At Venice, 
in 1789, Zohrab published an important Ar- 
menian New Testament, and in 1805 he and his 
companions completed an entire edition of the 
Armenian Scriptures. This is a critical edition, 
with foot-notes and the various readings of the 
then known manuscripts. The basis is a fours 
teenth-century manuscript. 

The Armenian version has much critical value 
in determining the various readings of the 
LXX. Many old manuscript copies of the 
Old and New Testament are yet to be found in 
monasteries and old churches. The four Gos- 
pels are most frequently met with. Some of 
these date from the tenth century. (See also 
article Armenian Versions.) 

Personal Characteristics. — As far as moral 
traits are concerned, the Armenian compares 
favorably with the other races of the East. Ages 
of subjection have generally disposed them to 
quiet submission. They have now little hope 
of political restoration as a nation, although 
a constant agitation is carried on with that end 
in view. The Armenians are cultivators of the 
soil, artisans, merchants, and hankers. They 
are persevering and shrewd in financial dealings. 
The Greek is the only race in Asiatic Turkey 
that can compare with them in trades, profes- 
sions, business ability, and general intelligenoe. 
The (^eek is more speculative and the Armenian 
slower and more cautious. In the finances of 
the Turkish Government some Armenians hold 
high positions, and in many ways they have 
rendered themselves indispensable to the pros- 
perity and life of the country. In spite of the 
general increase of poverty throughout Turkey, 
in many places the Armenians are gaining in 
wealth, while in all places they may be said to 
hold their own better than the other races. They 
are gaming possession of much of the land. 
The people are religious and show an aptitude 
for general education, and are ready to sacrifice 
much to obtain it. 

Missions to the Armenians. — The population 
of the country inhabited by the Armenians, in the 
absence of an accurate census, is estimated at 
about 16,000,000. This includes a part of 
Southern Eussia,^^ Western Persia, and all of 
Asiatic Turkey north of Syria. In this entire 
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region the only organized mission work is to 
and for the Armenians, except what is done for 
the Greeks in Asia Minor. Through these 
nominal Christians, 2,500,000 in number, it is 
hoped to reach the remaining 13,500,000. 

The evangelical work for the Armenians has 
been carried on almost exclusively by the 
American Board, supplemented by the various 
Bible societies, the American Tract Society, and 
the Turkish Missions’ Aid Society. From 1823 
to a comparatively late period work by the 
Lutherans was carried on with varied degrees 
of success in Russia ; but this movement is now 
practically at an end. The Swedish Evangelical 
churches have one or two missionaries. The 
American Presbj'-terian Society has also an Ar- 
menian work in connection with its Nestorian 
missions in Western Persia. Besides these, dur- 
ing the past few years the Baptist Publication 
Society of the United States and also the Oamp- 
bellite Baptists have begun to work among 
the Armenians to a limited extent ; but as their 
converts are almost exclusively from among the 
Protestants, to give the history of Protestantism 
in this country will be to give the history of the 
work of the American Board among the Arme- 
nians. 

Pioneer Work and Persecutions, 1823-60. — ^Pre- 
vious to 1823 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society put into circulation among the Arme- 
nians an edition of the Bible and New Testament, 
and in that year it published at Constantinople 
an edition of 5,000 copies of the New Testament 
and 3,000 copies of the Gospels. These were 
widely distributed. They were all printed in 
the classical tongue, which it was found the 
masses did not understand. This led to the 
publication at this time of an Armeno-Turkish 
(Turkish printed in the Armenian alphabet. 
See Turkish Versions) as well as an Armenian 
edition in the modern tongue. 

Early in 1821 it was suggested by missionaries 
of the Board in Syria that a mission for tho 
Armenians be organized. A little later the 
same suggestion was made from Smyrna. Pre- 
vious to this the attention of the Board had 
been turned to this country, and soon thereafter 
the conversion at Bey rout of three prominent 
Armenian ecelesiasts, and their entering en- 
thusiastically into the work, together with a 
mental awakening of the Armenian Church, 
especially in and about Constantinoi^le, led the 
IPrudential Committee of the Board in 1829 to 
resolve upon the establishment of a mission 
among the Armenians of Turkey. Tours of ex- 
ploration were made, and in 1831 their first 
missionary arrived at Constantinople. Ee-en- 
foroements soon followed. The mission was 
opened at Constantinople, as it was the capital 
of the empire and the political centre of the 
Turko- Armenian nation, as well as the centre of a 
large Armenian population. The congregations 
at the houses of the missionaries increased in 
numbers and interest, and with this awakening, 
opposition upon the part of the clergy began to 
manifest itself. 

In 1834: Broosa and Trebizond were occupied 
by missionaries. Here strong opposition at 
once developed. During 1835, in Constantino- 
ple, throughout the suburbs and in the villages 
along the Bosphorus, wherever Armenian^ were 
found, there was a manifest increased disposi- 
tion to converse upon the ^'new religion.*' 
The missionaries, seeking only to point men to 
Christ, avoided controversies about forms, and 


ceremonies. In the mean time, the work of the 
press at Smyrna was pushed by the missionaries 
and Prudential Committee. 

At this time there was clamor for reform in 
the old Armenian Church, and thus many of the 
bishops and vartaheds were almost compelled to 
preach sermons that were strongly evangelical. 
In 1836 attention was turned to female educa- 
tion, which in the East is almost entirely 
neglected. In a few places girls’ schools were 
opened and were fairly well attended. Up to 
1838 about 2,500,000 pages were printed in the 
Armenian language on the jiress at Smyrna. 
The plague that visited Turkey that year greatly 
hindered the progress of the work. In Broosa 
and Trebizond the work had gone forward in 
spite of great opposition. 

In 1839 persecution assumed a more vio- 
lent form. Some Armenians were banished 
from the capital for accepting evangelical truth, 
and great effort was made to frighten all Arme- 
nians into submission to the Church, On March 
3d a patriarchal bull was issued forbidding the 
reading of all books printed or circulated by 
missionaries ; and all who had such books in 
their possession were required to deliver them 
at once to their bishop or confessor. Under 
this bull several were sent into exile and 
others were imprisoned. 

On April 28th of the same year the patri- 
arch issued a new bull, threatening terrible 
anathemas, in the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, against all who should be found 
having intercourse with the missionaries or 
reading their books ; and also against all who 
failed to inform against offenders. Even strong 
effort was made to expel the missionaries from 
.he countiy. The breaking out of war between 
ihe Sultan and Mohammed Ali, of Egypt, turned 
the attention of all Ottoman subjects to war 
rather than persecution, and thus the Protes- 
tants were allowed to worship in peace. 

In 1839 Erzroom was occupied as a station. 
In 184:0, in the presence of all the foreign ambas- 
sadors at the capital, the young Sultan solemnly 
pledged himself to guard as far as he had power 
to do so the liberty, property, and honor of 
every subject, irrespective of his religious 
creed. That same year a hoarding-school for 
boys was opened at Bebek, upon the Bosphorus, 
whose object was to prepare young men for the 
Gospel ministry. The reaction from persecu- 
tion was encouraging, and renewed activity pre- 
vailed. The demand for books and Bibles could 
scarcely be met by the mission press. From 
1843 to 1846 there was more or less persecution 
throughout the field, yet the spirit of inquiry 
increased, and believers were multiplied. 

Hitherto the Armenians had remained mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastico-civil community in 
which they were bom. Their relations to the 
Church varied according to their light and cour- 
age. Some absented themselves entirely from 
the church servicCj while others occasionally 
attended. According to Turkish law, every 
Christian (non-Moslem) subject must be en- 
rolled in some one of the existing communities 
which has a patriarch for its head. To detach 
one's self from one community and not join 
another rendered that person a political outlaw. 
The Armenians had refused burial in their 
cemeteries to the evangelicals. In January, 
1846, a violent bull of excision and anathema 
was read in the patriarchal church at Constanti- 
nople against an evangelical priest in particular, 
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and all Protestants and missionaries in general. 
TMs was followed by a violent discourse from 
the patriarch, instigating immediate search for 
all offenders. A severe but bloodl'ess persecu- 
tion followed. Sabbath after Sabbath anathemas 
followed one another in rapid succession from 
every pulpit in and about the capital. Printed 
copies of this anathema were sent to every part 
of Turkey, Similar scenes were enacted in 
Nicomedia, Adabazar, Trebizond, Erzroom, 
Broosa, Smyrna, and other places. This move- 
ment culminated on June 21st, 1846. It was a 
day of solemn festival of the Church. On that 
day the patriarch issued a new bull of excom- 
munication and anathema against all who still 
adhered to their evangelical principles, decree- 
ing that it should be publicly read at each an- 
nual return of that festival in all the Armenian 
churches throughout the empire. This cnt off 
and oast out completely all Protestants from the 
old Church, 

Kothing remained to be done now but to 
organize into a body these faithful men and 
women who by persecution were thus cut off 
from their national Church. Therefore, on July 
1st of that same year, the first evangeUcal Ar- 
menian church of Constantinople and of the empire 
was organized, and one week from that day a 
native pastor was ordained over it. That same 
summer churches were formed at Nieomedia, 
Adabazar, and Trebizond. 

In 1847, on November 15th, through the un- 
remitting exertions of the English ambassador 
at Constantinople, an imperial decree was ob- 
tained from the Turkish Government, recogniz- 
ing native Protestants as an independent com- 
munity with a civil head, who was a layman 
instead of a patriarch. This paper declared 
that no interference whatever should be per- 
mitted in their temporal or spiritual concerns 
on the pact of the patriarchs, monks, or priests 
of other sects.” The same year, through the 
induenee of mission books, the evangelical 
work began at Aintab. The growth was re- 
markable ; and soon a petition signed by 
eighty-two heads of families was sent to Con- 
stantinople for a missionary. A flourishing 
church was early organized amid persecutions, 
and this became a mission station. 

In 1850 the Sultan gave a firman granting to 
Protestants all the privileges given to other 
Christian communities, and in 1853 another, de- 
, daring Christians before the law eciual in all re- 
spects to Mohammedans. This has been prac- 
tically inoperative. In 1852 Marsovan and in 
the following year Arabkir became the resi- 
dence of missionaries. By 1853 the spirit of 
inquiry had developed in a remarkable degree 
throughout this land. The call for preachers 
was incessant. There were evangelical com- 
munities in almost every town of importance. 
The mission forces had been increased, and the 
mission press was removed from Smyrna to the 
capital. 

Except at the commencement of work in new 
places, there were no marked persecutions from 
that time on to the present. The evangeUcal 
church and body had gained the recognition of 
government, and was too firmly established to 
be persecuted with impunity. The work was 
rapidly enlarging. In 1854 Caesarea and Tocat 
were occupied by missionary families, and in 
1855 Marash, Aleppo, Sivas, and Harpoot, and 
by 1860 all of the stations at present occupied, 
with the exception of Van, in the Eastern Tur- 


key Mission, had become the centre of tlie 
operations of a band of missionaries. The 
work had taken firm root throughout Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Northern Mesopotamia. 
We may assume 1860 as the division between 
the opening up of the evangelical work among 
the Armenians, and the later development and 
organization in all parts of the field. 

Ceniralizafion and Development, 1860-90. — To 
avoid confusion hereafter, it may be well to 
state here that there are three missions of the 
American Board to the Armenians in Turkey 
and Bussia. These divisions are jna-de jjarely 
for the convenience of administration. The 
Western Mission centres at Constantinople and 
covers Asia Minor, including the ancient prov- 
ince of Bontus. The Eastern Mission extends 
from the east of this to the borders of Persia, 
taking in Southern Bussia. The Central Mis- 
sion includes all the rest of Turkey north of 
Syria. The .southern corner of the Eastern 
Mission, extending from near Biarbekir to 
Mosul, with the station centre at Mardin, is for 
Arabic-speaking peoples, only a small propor- 
tion of whom are Armenians. An account of 
that work will appear elsewhere. (See article 
A. B. 0. E. M. , Assyrian Mission.) *■ 

After 1860 the work of the missionary became 
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largelj^ that of superintendence, although the 
idea of evangelization was never made second- 
ary. By this time a large corps of native helpers 
had been raised np, and the field was opening 
so rapidly that m many places the attention of 
the missionaries was greatly occupied with 
school cares, theological instruction, and gen- 
eral ovei'sight. While the number of mission- 
aries remained about the same in 1890 that it 
was in 18G0— i.e., 40, the number of stations 
occupied by them had decreased from 20 to 15, 
while the number of out-stations had increased 
from 81 to 287. This indicates centralization 
and more careful organization of work and 
forces, making strong native churches centres 
and media of operation. 

From 1860 to 1890 there was a marked growth 
in ail departments of the work, and especially 
in the line of education. Closer relations of 
OD-operation between native bodies and foreign 
missionaries were established. The accompany- 
ing table shows something of the progress actual- 
ly made, in so far as such work can be expressed 
in figures. This shows nothing of the spirit of 
reform that is asserting itself in the old Church. 
This period of about thirty years was mai'ked 
by no special upheavals in religious, educa- 
tional, or political affairs ; but the whole period 
shows a strong, vigorous growth. 

Space will not permit us to speak further in 
detail of the work in general. The various in- 
stitutions which have been established here, 
and upon which the future independence of the 
work so largely depends, demand a little notice, 
especially the educational establishments, culmi- 
nating in the college and theological seminary. 

As soon as communities were formed among 
the Armenians, helpers and assistants, such 
as colporteurs, Bible-read ers, preachers and 
pastors, became a necessity. For these posi- 
tions training was imperative, and schools were 
opened under the direct care of the mission- 
aries for the purpose of training helpers. 
These schools were called by various names, 
but were, in fact, embryo theological schools. 
The first of these was at Bebek, upon the Bos- 
phorus, whose purpose was to prepare young 
men for the Gospel ministry, and its influence 
was great in the early days of the mission. 
Owing to there being little previous prepara- 
tion upon which to build, these early schools 
were compelled to give instruction in the com- 
mon branches, as well as in Bible study and 
theology. As laigh schools were opened in vari- 
ous places, the standard of the theological 
schools was raised, until to-day, owing to the 
thorough drill given in the four colleges, the 
three distinct theological seminaries, which are 
thoroughly established, give a course of in- 
struction little inferior to similar institutions in 
the United States. The difference is in degree 
rather than in kind ; some subjects require to 
be developed at greater length, while others re- 
quire less attention. 

If we regard a vote of transfer as conferring 
succession, these three seminaries, in the order 
of their age, are now located at Marsovan, Ma- 
rash, and Harpoot. 

The one at Marsovan was established at Bebek 
in 1840. In 1864 it was transferred to its pres- 
ent place. The number of its alumni is 82, of 
whom 77 are Armenians. The present (1890) 
number of students is 11, of whom 6 are Ar- 
menians. Two-thirds of these alumni arer now 
in the work. 


The Marash seminary was opened at Aintab 
in 1847, and removed to Maiash, 1864. It 
now has two courses of study : one for college- 
bred men and one for short-course students. 
In the regular cjiirse Hebrew and Gretk are 
taught, and some of the instructors use English 
altogether. The seminary has 195 alumni, all 
Armenians. At present there are 20 Armenians 
in the institution, 10 of whom are in the regular 
course and 10 in the special. 

The Harpoot Theological Seminary for the 
Eastern Turkey Mission was established at To- 
cat, 1855, and was removed to Harpoot, 1859. 
The number of Harpoot alumm is 102, all Ar- 
menians but 2 ; 58 of these are now encaged in 
the work. TLe present number of students is 
7 in the regular course. 

In ull of these theological schools the princi- 
pal instruction is given by the missionaries. 

Colleges . — Although the theological course had 
been constantly enlarged and broadened as the 
facilities for preparation were increased, yet it 
became evident that the work called for higher 
preparatory institutions and a more complete 
educational system. Each mission station had 
its high-school for boys and boarding-sehool for 
girls ; still the general interests of the work de- 
manded more. In 1862 Robert College, the 
mother of Christian colleges in Turkey, was 
organized upon the Bosphorus. This, while 
organically separate from the mission, is nqne 
the less in sympathy with it. As it is not a mis- 
sion institution, it does not belong to this arti- 
cle, Its students are principally Bulgarians, 
Armenians, and Greeks. 

The mission colleges, in the order of their 
organization, ai*e : Central Turkey College, at 
Aintab ; Euphrates College, at Harpoot ; Central 
Turkey Female College, at Marash ; Anatolia Col- 
lege, at Marsovan, and the American College for 
Girls, at Constantinople. The course of study in 
these colleges does not differ materially from the 
ordinary American institution of the same class, 
excei^t that the Bible is given a prominent 
place, and modern languages, especially Eng- 
lish, receive more attention than Latin and 
Greek. 

Central Turkey College graduated its first 
class in 1880. The greater part of its students 
are Armenians, about three-fourths of whom 
are Protestant. Until 1888 there was a medical 
department connected with the college, but for 
the lack of funds, it has been discontinued. The 
college has a preparatory school, but no female 
department. It has little endowment, and is 
generally dej^endent upon school receipts, 
friends, *and the Board for support. 

Euphrates (formerly Armenia) College, at Har- 
poot, graduated its first class in 1880. Its 
students are Armenians, with a few Syrians. 
There are a male and a female department, all 
under one administration, but entirely separate 
from each other. Each of these has its graded 
preparatory departments, including primary 
schools. This college has an en do wment, the in- 
come from which, together with the school re- 
ceipts, covers the expenses of the primary schools 
as well as of the college. This institution is in 
no way financially connected with the American 
Board, having a separate Board of Trustees and 
Directors and a treasurer of its own, except 
that the American lady teachers in the school 
are sent oub and supported by the Woman’s 
Board. 

Central Turkey Emnale College, at Marash,. 
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began its work npon a higlier grade in 1882. 
,Its course of study is essentially collegiate. In 
1889 there were 26 girls in the college proper 
and 9 in the preparatory class. The school has 
no endowment. 

Anatolia College, at Marsovan, in the Western 
Mission, sent out its first class in 1888. About 
three fourths of its students are Armenians and 
the rest Greek. There is a preparatory school, 
but no female department. A strong effort is 
now being made to secure an endowment, that 
it be not dependent upon the Board for sup- 
port. 

The American College for Girls, at Scutari, 
Constantinople, was established by the Woman’s 
Board of Missions in 1872 for the education of 
women. It includes among its students many 
Armenians, as well as Bulgarians, Greeks, etc. 
(See Constantinople.) 



WoKK FOB WoMW. — ^The position of woman in 
the Orient is one of profound ignorance, deg- 
radation, and bigotry. The Armenian woman 
is no exception to the rule. As the work of the 


missionary was to elevate the whole fabric of 
civilization and place it npon a Christian basis, 
it became doubly necessary to elevate the family 
and the home. To accomplish this special 
efforts were necessary, as the ordinary means 
employed cannot reach the masses of the u om- 
en. This truth was early recognized, and in 
1845 a female seminary was opened at Peru. At 
all stations girls’ schools were soon gathered, 
which, like those for boys, passed through series 
of evolutions. To-day at every station there is 
a girls’ boarding-school in which a practical 
education is given. Besides these, for the 
higher education and for the special preparation 
of teachers and helpers, exist the three col- 
legiate institutions mentioned above. It is now 
no longer a shame for a woman to know how to 
read, w'hile, on the other hand, parents are 
eagerly seeking, at great sacrifice often, a Chris- 
tian education for their daughters. Prom 1860 
to 1890 this woman’s work for woman made 
great advances through the exertions of the 
Woman’s Board. In 1860 there were only three 
single lady missionaries engaged in Turkey in 
special efforts for their own sex. In 1890 there 
are thirty-five, who devote their entire time and 
strength to this work. All this is in addition to 
the efficient services of the wives of the mis- 
sionaries, who from the first had this work in 
hand, and who have not relaxed their efforts as 
re-enforcements have been added. 

The general policy pursued by the American 
Board in its missions among the Armenians has 
been the same as that followed in other lands, 
and is practically that of all mission work, 
whether home or foreign. 

I. To establish churches, with pastors from 
among themselves, which shall, at the earliest 
period possible, be self-supporting and inde- 
pendent. 

II. To insist that schools for both soxes be 
maintained by the people. 

III. To so direct the work of the missionary 
as to aid the people in firmly establishing 
evangelical and educational institiitions npon a 
self-supporting and self propagating basis. 

Church Polity. — The endeavor has been made 
to let the religious life of the people oxprt'ss 
itself in its outward form in accordance with 
their national and political conditions. ITcnc© 
the church organization is not pure Congrega- 
tionalism, neither has it adopted the form of 
any particular denomination. 

Obstacles Ptculiar to the Armenian Work.-- 1, 
The national idea that the Church is coexten- 
sive with the Armenian race, and so one who 
withdraws from the Church rejects his nation- 
ality. 2. That the Church is already Christian, 
and consequently that the Christian life has lit- 
tle relation to the Christian profession. 8. The 
difficulty, from the side of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in erecting buildings and in maintaining 
Christian and educational institutions, 4. The 
existing poverty and oppression,*aocompanied by 
Oriental penuriousness. 6. The present turn- 
ing of the attention of young men to the West- 
ern world, and the consequent emigration of 
large numbers from the ranks of the laborers, 
students, and congregations. This has also ha^ 
a tendency to increase salaries of helpers, with- 
out a corresponding increase in the ability of 
the people to give. 

Peculiar Mifiouragements. — 1. The religious na- 
ture of the race, and the fact that they accept the 
Bible as the Word of God. 2. The desire for 
education. 3. The peculiar relation of the 
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Armenians to the 14,000,000 of other races 
among whom they dwell, and who must be 
reached largely through the evangelized Arme- 
nian Church. 

Armenian Versions. — 1. Ancient Ar- 
menian . — From Moses Chorenensis, the Arme- 
nian historian, we learn that Mesrop not only 
invented the Armenian alphabet, but that he 
also translated, in connection with Isaac, the 
patriarch of Armenia, the Scriptures from the 
Syriac into Armenian. When the Council of 
Ephesus met in 431, Mesrop and Isaac sent 
two of their pupils to that assembly to recount 
the progress that had been made in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. The members of 
the Council sent back the youths with a com- 
plete copy of the Septuagint and the Greek 
Sew Testament for the use of the translators. 
■On receiving this welcome gift, Isaac and Mes- 
rop, who had produced two different transla- 
tions from the Syriac, now addressed themselves 
ior the third time to the formation of an Ar- 
menian version. They found themselves, how- 
ever, impeded by their imperfect acquaintance 
with the Greek language, and accordingly sent 
:some of their disciples to Alexandria to study 
the language. On the return of these young 
men, one of whom W’as Moses Cheronensis, the 
historian, the work of translation was recom- 
menced from the Greek. A recension of this ver- 
sion is said by some authors to have been made 
by Haitho, who reigned in Lesser Armenia from 
A.I). 1224-70 ; he belonged to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and is charged with having intro- 
duced corrupt readings from the Latin Vulgate. 
But this statement cannot be substantiated. In 
the seventeenth century ms. copies of the Ar- 
menian Scriptures had become so scarce and so 
expensive, that a council of Armenian bishops, 
assembled in 1662, desi)atched Oscan, Bishop 
of Erivan, to Amsterdam, with the view of pro- 
curing there a printed edition of the Armenian 
Scriptures. It appeared in 1666. A i*ex>rint 
was made at Oonstaatinoplo in 1705, with mar- 
ginal readings from the Vulgate, and again at 
Venice in 1733. In 1775 a body of learned men 
at Paris undertook a new and corrected edition 
•of the Armenian Scriptures, to be accomi^anied 
with a Latin translation. One of the savants 
was the Abb6 Villefroy, for many years a resi- 
dent among the Armenians. Of this edition the 
book of the prophet Habakkuk alone appears 
to have been published. In the year 1787 the 
Kew Testament was printed at Venice under 
the editorship of Zohrab, an Armenian divine, 
from MSS. authorities, and it was reprinted in 
1806. The same scholar prepared and published, 
in 1805, a critical edition of the entire Bible at 
Venice, at the expense of the monks of the A.r- 
menian convent of the island of St. Lazarus, in 
the lagoons of Venice, From this edition the 
Psalms were published very often, the last 
edition in 1856. The New Testament was pub- 
lished repeatedly, lastly in 1863 ; the Gospels 
alone in 1869, A new critical edition of the en- 
tire Scriptures was published again in 1859. Be- 
sides the Venetian editions, the Armenian Bible 
was published at St. Petersburg in 1817 and at 
Moscow in 1843. Some years ago a colony of 
the Mechitarists established a prin ting- o dice at 
Vienna and published the New Testament in 
1864. The British and Foreign 3ible Society, 
which circulates the Petersburg and Moscow 
•editions, has, up to March Slat, 1889, disposed 


of nearly 36,000 portions of the Scriptures in 
that language. (See also below.) 

2. Ararat Armenian . — This dialect is used in 
the province of the Caucasus. Prior to the year ' 
1835 no version of any part of the Scriptures 
into this dialect was extant. In the latter year 
the translation of the New Testament made by 
the German missionary, A. H. Dittrich, of the 
Basle Missionary Society at Shusha, was printed 
at Moscow at the expense of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. A second edition fol- 
lowed. In 1844 the Psalms, prepared by Ger- 
man missionaries, were published, and in 1879 
a revised edition of the New Testament and 
Psalms W’as issued by the above Bible Society. 
The w’ork of revision was undertaken by the 
Rev. A. Amirkhaniantz, in behalf of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and carefully ex- 
amined before going to press by the Rev. Dr. 
Riggs, a missionary of the A. B, 0. M. Mr. 
Amirkhaniantz, in behalf of the British Bible 
Society, also translated the Old Testament, and 
in 1883 the entire Bible w’as published at Con- 
stantinople. This edition has been undergoing 
a careful examination by the translator, and is 
now passing through the press at Constantino- 
ple. Up to March 31sfc, 1889, about 49,000 por- 
tions of this version, either in parts or as a 
whole, were disposed of, whereas of the edition 
with the Ancient Armenian in parallel columns 
9,000 New’ Testaments, with Psalms, were cir- 
culated. 

3. 3Iod€rn Ai'menian .' — The learned Armenian 
scholar, Zohrab, undertook, at the instance of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in 1821, a 
translation of the New Testament into Modern 
Armenian, which w’as published at Paris in 1825. 
An edition revised by Rev. J. B. Adger was 
published at Smyrna in 1842. Meanwhile the 
American missionaries at Smyrna, the Revs. E. 
Riggs and J. B. Adger, had commenced a trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into Modern Ar- 
menian, w’hich W’as printed in 1845 at Constan- 
tinople. This edition has often been reprinted 
in a revised form, and thousands of copies dis- 
posed of by the different Bible societies. This 
was again revised by Dr. Riggs, and published in 
New York by the American Bible Society. As 
education spread among the j^eople there was a 
constant tendency to revert to the simi)ler forms 
of the ancient language. A naimber of efforts were 
made to adapt the language of the Bible to the 
changing style, and an edition of the New Testa- 
ment prepared under Dr, Riggs’s supervision 
was published. It w’as found , however, that while 
it proved acceptable in certain sections, in others 
it was not understood, and it was thought best 
to wait until the language should become more 
thoroughly settled in its forms. Meanwhile the 
demand for cheaper editions of the Ancient Ar- 
menian increased to such a degree that a com- 
mittee was formed at Constantinople, consisting 
of Dr. Riggs and some of the most eminent na- 
tive Armenian scholars, to provide an edition 
upon the basis of the different editions already 
published. In accordance with the principle of 
the American Bible Society to always base their 
versions upon the Hebrew and Greek originals^ 
there are references to mark any difference be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Septuagint. That 
committee is still (1890) continuing its work, 
which is looked upon most favorably by all 
classes of Armenians, Under the care of the 
Rev. Dr. Riggs parts of the New Testament for 
the use of the blind have been prepared ajad 
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published by the British and Boreign Bible 
■Society. 

(J%?eci7ne7i verses. John 3 : 16.) 

Ancierd. 

sj' U^uj^u ufipbatg 
tnnLUib qujf'^tup^ djMU^pL 

ftt,p ton ♦ qp uiJh^ 

Hiijujli ap ^Uii-Uiinujj %ui^ dpi 

k’^Pgki qpkuhtuk 

jnujLpml^mpijaiiu • 

Mod&nu 

np \^^uinnL.utir uhiUMUt^ 
^pP^g i^2fi^iMip^P np pp 

Jputh-piM i\p^p^ * uinuuMt. ♦ np 
uiJIfu rii^ np Eifunp ^unjuMuwtuj 
^linpum^p ) ^UMtqiu ^fwt-puiliUui^ 
i^uht i^huhip • ndulhiupi x 

Ararat. 

y^tnin.UMir 

mp ppuA J^iuh-pt- aam.tui . . mp nif_ 

**p <^u»L.utiaiy iS-k^Pit » *yL. J****'p^^‘f****^**‘'^ 

Armeno-Turkisll. See Turkish Lan- 
guage and Versions. 

Arin^tronff. Ricli&rd^ b. at MoEwens- 
ville, Pa., April 13th, 1805 ; studied at Milford 
Academy ; graduated at Dickinson College, Penn- 
sylvania, 1828, and at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1830 ; ordained by the Presbytery of 
Baltimore, and sailed as a missionary of the 
American Board forthe Hawaiian Islands,Novem- 
ber 26th, 1831, reaching Honolulu, May 16th, 
1832, after a six months’ voyage. At a meeting of 
the mission in April, 1833, it was decided to com- 
mence a mission at the Marquesas Islands, and 
he was appointed, with Messrs. Alexander and 
Parker, to that field. After they had resided 
several months on Nunhiva Island, they were 
informed that English missionaries were on the 
way from the L. M. B. to occupy those islands. 
It was therefore decided to relinquish the field 
and return to the Hawaiian Islands. Their 
residence for eight months among savages and 
cannibals was one of great danger and discom- 
fort, The Prudential Committee approved of 
their decision. Mr. Armstrong’s firsb station 
after his return was at Haiku, then at "Wailuku 
on Maui from 1835-40. Here he had a parish 
of 25,000, schools with 1,700 children to ex- 
amine and supply with teachers, churches to 
build, and in various ways he identified himself 
with aU public interests. In 1840 he was re- 
moved to Honolulu to take charge of Mr. Bing- 
ham’s church, where he remained eight years. 
The large stone church left unfinished he com- 
pleted, planning and superintending the work. 
While at Honolulu he was called to a new sphere 
of service. The king having been induced, 
through the influence of Messrs. Richards, 
Armstrong, and Judd, to pass an act granting 
his subjects undisputed rights in the soil, Mr. 
Armstrong was engaged for many months in 


translating the proceedings incident to it, and 
even in making actual surveys of the lands sub- 
ject to the new law. During the four years’ ab- 
sence of Mr. Richards (1842^46) on a mission to 
secure the acknowledgment of the independence 
of the islands by Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, Mr. Armstrong was really the 
head of the Department of Public Instruction, 
the w’hole work being de\ised and superintended 
by him. On the deat-h of Mr. Richards, in 
1847, the position was offered to Mr. Armstrong 
by the king and privy council. Though deeply 
interested in public education, he hesitated tor 
several reasons as to his duty, but after much 
consideration, in view of the importance of the 
work for the intellectual, moral, and religious 
welfare of the people, he accepted the appoint- 
ment, believing that in this ofSce he could be 
more useful than as pastor of a single church. 
In 1851 he established, at a cost of $10,000, a 
royal school for the education of young chiefs, 
which was opened December 8th with thirty-five 
scholars. He secured the Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
a graduate of Williams College, as principal. 
He received this year the degree of D.D. from 
the Washington and Lee University, Virginia. 
From 1849-58 he w^as occupied in lecturing on. 
education, supervising the live hundred village 
schools, the seminary at Laliainaluna, the 
Royal School and the Hilo Boarding School, 
editing the paper in the native language, ut- 
tending meetings of cabinet and privy council. 
In 1855 at his recommendation the Dei)artmcnt 
of Public Instruction was remodelled and placed 
under a Board of Education, when he coused to 
be a minister of the crown, and became Presi- 
dent of the Board. In 1857 he visited the 
United States with Rev. E. G. Beckwith, Presi- 
dent of Oahu College, to secure an endowment 
for the college ; returning, after an absence 
of sis months, Dr. Armstrong’s useful life was* 
suddenly brought to a close. He w^as thrown 
from his horse, and after a fortnight died at 
Honolulu, September 23d, 18G0. 

The king, Liholiho, published in the native 
paper a sketch of his character and work, wdiic.h 
thus closes : '* When we have spoken o£ Dr. 
Armstrong as Minister of Public Instniction, 
and subsequeutly President of the Board of 
Education, we have but partially described the 
important offices he filled or discharged. Ho 
was a member of the House of Nobles and of 
the King’s Privy Council, Secretary of the I^oard 
of Trustees of Oahu College, Trustee of tlio* 
Queen’s Hospital, and executive officer of Iho 
Bible and Tract Society, and deeply interc^sted 
in developing the agricultural resources of the 
kingdom. His accurate knowledge of the Ha- 
waiian language, and the facility with which he- 
wielded the pen of a translator, naturally im- 
posed upon him an immense amount of toil 
and perplexity. He has always been connected 
with some newspaper published in the Hawaiian 
language, and was continually writing for its* 
columns. His immediate and approj)riate 
duties were connected with the cause of educa- 
tion. All the schools of the kingdom, common, 
high, and collegiate, came under his super- 
vision. His annual and biennial reports, pub- 
lished under the authority of the government, 
afford abundant statistical matter to show that 
he was called to no sinecure offi.ee. In the dis- 
charge of his official duties he was called to- 
make frequent tours throughout the group. No 
government officer or missionary was broffght 
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into such close intimacy ivith the nation. 
Though his week-day duties were so abundant 
and onerous, he ne^er spared himself as a min- 
ister of the Gospel. He was an eloquent 
preacher in the Hawaiian language, and always 
listened to with deep interest by the people. 
Nearly every Sabbath his voice was to be heard 
in some one of the i^ulpits of the kingdom.** 

Governor Pollock, of Pennsylvania, writes : 
“ I regret that I cannot do full justice to the 
memory of one who, in my youth, was most 
highly esteemed by me. His manly virtues, his 
noble, generous, and Christian character, as a 
young man and a student, remain indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind. Under his care and in 
his company I went to Princeton to enter col- 
lege. He was a kind and careful protector, and 
often visited me at my rooms, his cheerful pres- 
ence driving away homesickness, and making 
me realize the value of a friendship that wells 
up from a warm Christian heart.” 

General Marshall, formerly in Hawaii, says : 
** His energy, foresight, and tact gave a new im- 
pulse to the whole school system of the islands. 
He established the first industrial school, and 
that Hawaiian school was the inspiration of 
his son*s grand work at Hampton Institute. As 
Chairman of the Committee on Education of 
the Hawaiian Legislature, I was brought into 
intimate relations with Dr. Armstrong, and 
often had occasion to admire his sagacity, pru- 
dence, and executive ability in performing the 
difficult duties of his office.” 

Professor Lyman says ; His strict enforce- 
ment of Christian morality, without respect of 
persons, even to the excommunication of the 
reigning queen from his Church, showed a cour- 
age and strength of character, coupled with wis- 
dom, which well fitted him for his responsible 
position. His whole heart and soul were ob- 
viously in his work.*’ 

Ami, North Aroot district, Madras, Soiith 
India, south of Arkadu. Climate, tropical. 
Population (1881), 4,812, Hindus, Moslems, and 
a few Christians. Language, Tamil, Telugu, 
and Hindustani. Mission station of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America (1854) ; 1 
missionary and wife, 21 native helpers, 13 out- 
stations, 203 members, 14 schools, 356 scholars. 

Amo, one of the Ratah Islands, which form 
the eastern chain of the Marshall Islands, Mi- 
cronesia ; has 3,000 inhabitants, of whom one- 
half are Christians under native direction. 

Arnot’s (F« S«) Oarcngaiize ]IIi!i§ioti, 
Central Africa. An independent mission, 
represented in England by Mr. John Mercer, 
29 Queen’s Road, Southport, — Mr, Arnot’s 
.work in Africa is one of the many results of 
Livingstone’s last visit to Scotland. Although 
a very small boy at the time he heard them, 
Arnot never forgot the words which Livingstone 
uttered at a distribution of prizes at a school in 
Hamilton (Livingstone’s own town). They 
awakened in him, a strong desire to go to Africa, 
which never ceased or altered, but grew in in- 
tensity, until it became the fixed purpose of his 
life. One by one difficulties and obstacles were 
moved out of his way, and after acquiring in 
medical study, in the carpenter’s shop, and at 
the blacksmith’s forge, preparation for mission- 
ary labor among savage tribes, he, with a fel- 
lo'sv-worker, Donald Graham, sailed from Lon- 
don for Natal, July ITth^ 1881, reaching the 


port of Durban, August 20th. Mr. Graham’s 
health having failed, he remained, by advice of 
his physician, at Natal, but Mr. Arnot proceeded 
to Mantzburg. His subsequent 3 ourneys across 
the continent, gi*aphically described in his let- 
ters and diaries, have resulted in the accom- 
plishment of much pioneering missionary work, 
the benefit of which will be reaped by those 
who shall come after, and the establishment of 
a mission in the southeastern part of the Congo 
Free State, among the sources of the Congo, in 
the Garenganze country. After years of hard 
travel through the Zambesi and Barotse districts, 
Mr. Arnot has found this location suitable for 
the residence of Europeans, and has succeeded 
in building stations ; but the immense distance 
from the coast, and the absence of a connecting 
chain of stations, make the difficulties, dangers, 
and expenses very great. Other missionaries 
have joined Mr. Arnot, and Messrs. Swan and 
Faulkner are now in the Garenganze country, 
while Mr. Arnot has been establishing a station 
at Bihe, which is a great caravan centre, and is 
upon one of the main routes across the conti- 
nent, chiefly with a view of forwarding supplies 
to those farther inland ; but the latest news re- 
ceived indicates that he and his wife, with his 
new heli>ers, have not yet succeeded in making 
their way back from Bih 6 to join their col- 
leagues in Garenganze. 

In his seven years’ preparatory work, Mr. 
Arnot has, like Livingstone, gained the esteem 
and respect of the natives to a remarkable de- 
gree, and the results of this are now appearing 
in the progress of the evangelistic work now 
thoroughly established in Garenganze. 

ArorsjB, one of the Gilbert Islands, Micro- 
nesia ; a mission station of the L. M. S. 

Arouca, a town of Central Trinidad, east 
of Port of Spain and northeast of San Fernan- 
do. Mission station of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland ; one missionary and wife, 
144 church members. 

Artliin§rtOii {Stanley Pool), a station of the 
Baptist Missionary Society (England) in the 
Congo Free State, West Africa, near Leopold- 
ville, 

Ara, one of the Moluccas, East Indies. 
Population, 15,000, among whom 400 are Chris- 
tians in 4 congregations, with a church at 
Wokan under the Dutch Missionary Society. 

Asal>a, a town on the Niger, above its delta, 
in West Africa. It is situated on the right 
shore, and forms the starting-point for Ubulu, 
Benin, and Joruba. A station of the G. H, S , 
with 1 native pastor and 412 catechumens. 

Asansol, a town in the Calcutta district, 
Bengal. Mission station of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, North ; one missionary, 

Ashanti Tersion. See Otshi. 

Asliapura, in the district of Ajmere, Eaj- 
putana.- Mission station of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. 

Asia Minor* — Originally confined to a 
small section on the border of the iEgean, the 
term has come to include that portion of Asiatic 
Turkey lying between the Black Sea on the 
north and the Mediterranean on the south, the 
Marmora and iEgean seas on the west, and the 
Euphrates Valley on the east. This last boun- 
dary is very vague, as the Euphrates is very tor- 
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tuous in its course. It is, liowever, sufficiently 
accurate for practical i3urposes. For fuller de- 
scription, see article on Turkey. The mission 
work in Asia Minor is almost entirely that of 
the A. B. 0. F. M. 

AsisippI {^Sandy^ Xafce), a C. M. S. station in 
Saskatchewan district, Manitoba, Canada, occu- 
pied in 1875 ; has three hundred members 
among the Indians. 

Assani) a province of British India, ceded 
to the East Indian Government by the King of 
Burma in 1826, and annexed to Bengal till 1874, 
is now an independent province, responsible 
only to the Governor-Geneivd of India. Its area 
is 55,384 square miles — about tbe same as that 
of the State of Ohio. Its population, in 1881, 
was 4,897,046j or about 105.4 to the square mile. 
It is now considerably larger. It lies between the 
parallels of 24° 30' and 28° 15' N. latitude, and 
between the meridians of 89° and 96° 50' of E. 
longitude from Greenwich. It has been cus- 
tomary with writers on Southeastern Asia to 
speak of Assam as affording convenient access 
from Burma to Tibet and Southwestern China 
by crossing at some low passes the wall of lofty 
mountains from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in height 
which separate Assam and Burma, and the fact 
that the Singphos, or Sing-paus, fierce hill 
tribes, inhabited both the northern and southern 
faces of the range, was adduced to prove the 
possibility of opening this way to China ; but a 
glance at the physical geography of the two 
countries is sufficient to show that such a re- 
sult is impracticable. Burma belongs to the 
Irawadi system, and the Irawadi, the Sitang, 
the Sal wen, and the Meinam rivers, whose 
sources are grouped together in Southwestern 
China, are separated’' by this mountain wall 
from Assam, which belongs exclusively to the 
Brahmaputra system, and is drained by the 
Brahmaputra, the Jumna, the Megna, the Surma, 
and their affluents, and these rivers fall into 
that vast allunal delta known as the Sunder- 
bunds, which extends from Chittagong to the 
mouth of the Hoogly. The debouchure of the 
two river systems is more than 600 miles apart. 
In a condition of greater civilization, and with 
the consent of the Burmese and Chinese na- 
tionalities, it might be possible, though at an 
enormous expense and much of the way at very 
high, grades, to extend a railway from Eangoon 
to the Chinese border, up the valley of the Ira- 
wadi ; but where would be the use ? Fast 
steamers can ascend the Brahmaputra to 
Sadiya, or the Irawadi to Bham.i, and from 
either town China can be reached by railroads 
or good highways whenever that country is 
ready, and not sooner ; but communication 
from Burma to Assam and thence to China will 
be a very difficult and unprofitable task. On 
the other hand, communication between Eastern 
Bengal and Assam is easy. 

The country consists of two extensive river 
valleys and three ranges of mountains. At the 
north, Bhutan occupies the southern slope of 
the Himalaya Mountains, and the somewhat 
lower range which overlooks the wide and fer- 
tile valley of the Brahmaputra. The valley of 
this great river extends from Sadiya in the east 
to the foot of the Garo Hills, where the river 
turns to the south. The right bank is level, 
and has broad fertile lands, densely inhabited ; 
the left bank is crowded by a range of hills or 
mountains of moderate elevation, named, xnostly 


from the tribes that occupy them, the Garo, 
the Khasia (Gossya), and Jyntia hills, the Ad 
Kaga, Angami Kaga, and Singpho hills ; ancl in 
the snowy range where the head-waters of some 
of the tributaries of the Brahmaputra have their 
source, the hills and mountains are occupied by 
tbe great Mishmi tribe, the Khamtis and others. 
The comparatively level and broad valley ex- 
tending from the right bank of the Brahmaputra 
is mostlj^ occupied by the Assamese, the ruling 
race. They have also several cities and towns 
on the left bank ; but the hills and mountains, 
which are ranged along and near the left bank, 
and which form the strong and nearly impene- 
trable barriers against Northern Burma, are in- 
habited by the tribes we have named and other 
smaller tribes, most of them independent and 
generally warlike. Southwest of these hills lies 
the valley of the Surma, a large tributary stream 
flowing into the Megna, one of the delta branches 
of the Jumna or Brahmaputra. This valley is 
broad, well watered, and fertile. The Khasia 
and Jyntia hills overlook it. It has been 
claimed, till within a few years past, as a part of 
the Eastern Bengal plains, but tbe Indian Gov- 
ernment has now transferred this whole valley 
to the Assam province, to which it proiierly be- 
longs. 

The PeopZe.— The ruling class, the Assamese, 
hold very similar relations to the hill tribes of 
Assam as the Burmans do to the hill tribes of 
that country. They are of different race, habits, 
and religion. The Assamese are believed to be 
allied to the Shans, though perhaps remotely. 
They were formerly Buddhists, but about tlio 
middle of the eighteenth century, having sought 
the protection of Bengal, they became Brah- 
manists, and have adopted the entire Brahmanist 
system — divinities, caste, idol- worship, and all. 
They have abandoned their religion slowly, but 
there are nearly a thousand of them now who 
j>rofess Christianity, Their language, though 
originally of the Pali stock, has," by the adop- 
tion of Brahmanism bj’’ the Assamese, and thoir 
intimate association with Eastern Bengal, 
acquired a large infusion of Bengali. It is not 
a difficult language, and the Scriptures arc now 
translated into it. The hill tribes, which in 
the aggregate outnumber the Assamese, arc, be- 
ginning with the Chinese frontier on tJio north- 
east : the Mishmies ; the Khamtis, said to be of 
the Tai or Shan family, who are most numerous 
on the Chinese side of the mountains ; the 
Singphos (Sing-paus), who are found in largo 
numbers also on the Burmese side of the moun- 
tains ; the Aror (Ah-roor) ; the Angami Nagas, 
the Ad Nagas, the Lhota Nagas, the Kacharis, 
or Kosaris, north of tbe Brahmaputra ; the 
Mikirs, in the hills near Nowgong ; the Caros, 
of several clans ; and on the slopes of the Khasia 
and Jyntia (Jain-tee-a) hills, looking toward the 
Surma Valley, the Khasis and Jyntia tribes, 
and still another tribe of Nagas, are found. To 
these must be added the Kohls, a Hindu tribe 
fromChotia Nagpur, in Central India, who have 
been brought by the Assamese (English) Gov-, 
ernment into Assam to work in the tea gardens. 
It is said that there are over 250,000 of thorn 
now in Assam. 

It is believed that some of the largest of these 
tribes are either closely affiliated to hill tribes 
in Burma, or perhaps identical with them ; this 
is very probable in regard to the Singphos 
of Assam and Chittagong, and the Kaoh'ina 
(Kakhyens) of Upper Burma ; also the Nagas 
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of Assam and the Oh’ins (Khyens) of Burma ; 
and is a matter of great moment to the mis- 
sionaries, who are attempting the conversion 
of these tribes, and translating the Scriptures 
into their languages in the two countries. Of 
the tribes named above, the Khamtis, Sing- 
phos, the Angami and Lhota Nagas, the Ka- 
oharis, or Kosaris, the Mikirs, the Garos, 
especially of the northern slope of the Garo 
Hills, and the Kohls, have been receiving Chris- 
tian instruction from the missionaries of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, while 
the Garos of the southern slope, the Khasis, 
the ‘Tyntia (Jain-tee-a), the LohapiDa Nagas, and 
the Tipperah, as well as the Assamese and 
Kohls of the Surma Valley, are under the care 
of the "Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Foreign 
Missionary Society of England. The S. P. G. 
include it in their diocese of Calcutta, but do 
not appear to have expended much labor on it. 

Climate and Soil. — Assam is wholly within the 
north temperate zone, though in the subtropical 
part of it. Its location and the high hills and 
mountains which cover so large a portion of its 
surface should make it healthy, but it is not 
so. In the valleys there are marshy lands, and 
the fickle, moist, and variable temperature, with 
its terrible cold and its fervid heat, have ren- 
dered it particularly fatal to a large proportion 
of the Europeans and Americans who have 
spent much time there. It is frequently visited 
by the cholera, and both acute and chronic dis- 
eases of the liver prevail. Of late years the 
construction of good roads and the drainage of 
the marshes for the establishment of tea gar- 
dens has somewhat improved the health of the 
country. 

Much of the soil is fertile, and the foot-hills 
have proved admirably adapted to the culture 
of tea. The attention of English capitalists was 
directed to the country for the cultivation of 
the tea shrub as early as 1830, and after a long 
series of experiments and many failures, they 
have at last succeeded in producing the finest 
teas in the world, and, in 1889, marketed 600,- 
000 cwt. of tea. The average price in Calcutta 
is eight annas (twenty -two and a half cents) per 
pound. They employ about 250,000 persons in 
their tea gardens, mostly Kohls. The other 
products are rice, cotton, opium, and mustard. 
The forests furnish much valuable timber. 
Gold, silver, copper, iron, and several kinds of 
precious stones are found in the country. 
Among the wild beasts are elephants, tigers, 
leopards, rhinoceroses, wolves, hyenas, etc.; 
deer and antelope, buffaloes, etc., abound. 
There are also many pythons and poisonous 
serpents. 

The most important tea-producing districts 
are Oachar and Sylhet, in the Surma Valiev, 
and Sibsagor and Lukimpur, in Eastern As- 
sam. The British capital is Shillong, a small 
town in the Jyntia (Jain-tee ah) Hills. The 
other principal towns are Sadiya (Soo-dee-yah), 
Di-bru-gurh, Jaipur, Sibsagor, Lukimpur, Now- 
gong, Tezpur, Kohima, Wohka, Gauhati, the 
chief city of the Brahmaputra Valley ; Goal- 
para (Gow-al pah-rah) and Tura, in the Brah- 
maputra Valley ; and Sylhet (chief city of the 
Surma Valley^ Gherrapoonjee, Non-Klow, Sil- 
ohar, Mymensing, and Jumalpoor, in the Surma 
Valley. 

Bdlqions , — ^The Assamese, as we have said, 
though not Hindus, are Brahmans, having 
adopted that system of religion since about 


1760. They are rigid adherents to caste. The 
Kohls, as a Hindu tribe, are also Brahmans. 
One or two of the hill tribes on the north of 
the Brahmaputra, notably the Kacharis (Ko- 
saris) and several of the Bhotan hill tribes 
bordering on Assam at the north, are Moham- 
medans. The greater part of the hill tribes, 
including all those south of the great river — the 
Garos, Nagas, Khasis, Mikirs, Singphos, etc. — 
are demon worshippers, making offerings to the 
nats or demons, to induce them not to injure 
them. They believe in a living Supreme Being, 
the Creator, but think He is too much occupied 
with the vast affairs of the universe to care for 
human beings, and too merciful to punish them 
for anything they have done or may do ; and so 
they do not offer Him any worship or reverence. 
They believe dimly in a future life, but not in 
a state of rewards or punishments. In general 
their religious belief is substantially the same 
with that of the hill tribes of Burma. The 
tribes nearest to the Chinese have adopted from 
them some ideas of ancestral worship. 

Missions in Assam.— The first mission com- 
menced here was that of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, established in 1836 at the 
solicitation of Captain, afteiward Major Jen- 
kyns, the British deputy commissioner to Assam, 
a man of great piety and benevolence, who 
offered of his own means a considerable sum 
toward the expense of such a mission to the 
heathen under his charge. The first mission- 
aries were Eev. Nathan Brown, an eminent 
missionary and scholar, who had begun his 
missionary life in Burma, and Mr., afterward 
Bev. O. T. Cutter, a printer. The first station 
was at Sadiya, near the northeast frontier of 
Assam, about 400 miles fs|)m the Burman capi- 
tal, and almost 200 from Yunnan, the capital of 
the province of the same name in Southwest 
China. The tribe to whom they were desig- 
nated were the Khamtis, a hill tribe who occu- 
pied both sides of the lofty range which sepa- 
rated Assam from China, though the greater 
part were on the Chinese side, and communi- 
cation across the mountain wall was very difOi- 
cult and dangerous. The geography and ethnol- 
ogy of this region was not well understood, and 
the voyage up the tortuous Brahmaputra was 
exceedingly tedious, occupying over four 
months, in the native boats. The mission- 
aries, however, entered upon their work with a 
stout heart, and finding that there was little to 
be done among the Khamtis, they turned their 
attention to* the Assamese and Shans in and 
around Sadiya. Dr. Brown was a remarkable 
linguist, and in a very short time he had pre- 
pared religious primers and copies of the Gos- 
pels in Khamti, Shan, and Assamese. The wives 
of the missionaries established schools for As- 
samese and Shan children, which were well at- 
tended. In J uly, 1837, they were re-enforced by 
two more missionaries and their wives, but one 
of the missionaries, Bev, Mr. Thomas, was 
killed by a falling tree within sight of Sadiya. 
Missionary operations were commenced among 
the SingphoB, and an attempt was made to reach 
them from Burma by way of the Irawadi by 
Dr. Kincaid, but this, like all subsequent at- 
tempts, proved unsuccessful. On Jonu^ 28th, 
1839, an insurrection of the Khamtis com- 
menced with an attack on Sadiya, which necefi*- 
sitated th<=» removal of the missionaries to Jai- 
pur. a considerable town on one of the southerA 
afduents of the Brahmaputra, and Mr, Bronsoxf, 
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on 6 of the naissionaries, -with his family, re- 
moved to the hills to labor among the Nagas, 
one of the hill tribes. This station proved -un- 
healthy, and he was forced to fall back on Jai- 
pur, where his sister, a promising young mission- 
ary, fell a victim to the mountain fever. Jaipur 
was abandoned from its unhealthiness and 
other causes, and Sibsagar, on the Bheeko 
Biver, a southern affluent of the Brahmaputra, 
was selected. This is now the chief town in 
Eastern Assam, and is still a station of the A.. 
B. M. IT. Jaipur was still retained as a station 
for some time, but eventually given up in conse- 
quence of the raids of the hill tribes. Eor the 
subsequent establishment of stations at Kow- 
gong, an important town of Central Assam ; 
Gauhati, the chief city of Western Assam ; Go- 
alpara, still farther west, on the Brahmajiutra ; 
Tura, the principal town among the Garo Hills ; 
Molung, a station in the Naga Hills, south of 
Sibsagor ; Kohima, the chief town of the An- 
gam Nagas, southeast of Nowgong, and Wokha, 
the government station for the Lhota Nagas, 
about midway between Kohima and Molung, 
W6 must refer to History of American Baptist 
Missionary Union, Assam Missions. A few 
notes in regard to the three missions which have 
grown out of the one original mission are in 
place here. The station at Nowgong was first es- 
tablished in 1841 by Mr. Bronson. The first As- 
samese convert was baptized the same year. In 
1842 a school was opened there, with eighty 
pupils, and in 1843 the Nowgong Orphan Insti- 
tution was established, -which for many years 
-was the means of doing much good. It was given 
up in 1856. The station at Gauhati was com- 
menced by Mr. Barker in 1843. There were 
very few converts, and these Assamese only, till 
1846. Erom this time till 1853 there were fre- 
quent accessions to the churches in Sibsagar, 
Nowgong, and Gauhati, mostly Assamese, with a 
very few Eacharis and Nagas, In 1863 the first 
of the Garos, the fiercest of the Hill tribes, was 
baptized, and soon became a missionary to his 
tribe. The same year one of the Mikirs was 
baptized. Erom these the good work spread 
with great rapidity till in the churches of the 
Garo Association, in 1877, there were 617 mem- 
bers. In January, 1889, there were 10 Garo 
churches in Tura and its out-stations, with 
1,117 communicants, and 50 schools, with 
1,060 pupils. The advance in the year 1889 has 
been very great. Six of these churches were 
self-supporting, and were active in general be- 
nevolence. 

The Kohls (Hindus from Chotia Nagpur, in 
Central Bengal, who were employed in the tea 
gardens) began to attract attention in 1874. 
They are mostly in the district of Sibsagor. 
Though Brahmans, some of them had heard of 
Christ from Lutheran missionaries in their 
home in Bengal, and in Assam they were ready 
to accept Him. There ^are now two or three 
large churches of these people, and they have a 
missionary to themselves. There have been 
some conversions among the Mikirs, who are 
best reached from Nowgong. Though there 
was considerable promise among the Kacha- 
ris, north of the Brahmaputra, the accessions 
from that tribe have not been large. Work 
was commenced among the Nagas as early as 
1840, but without much result till 1871, when 
Eev. E. W. Clark made a tour of the hills. 
There^are at least three distinct tribes of Nagas 
in these hills— the A6 Nagas, the Angami, and 


the Lhota Nagas. There are missionaries labor- 
ing among each, and the work has become so 
extensive and important that the three stations, 
Molung, Kohima, and Wokha, have been con- 
stituted a separate mission. As yet the mem- 
bership is not large, hardly reaching one hun- 
dred in tho three stations, but they have many 
schools, and the outlook is promising. The 
Garos are now set o-ff as a separate mission, and 
outnumber both the others. The Assamese 
churches number 15, and their members in 
January, 1889, were 777. There should be 
laborers among the Singphos, from whom a 
harvest might be reached ; but Assam Bajitist 
missions have always labored under two diffi- 
culties — a lack of a sufficient number of mis- 
sionaries and the insalubrity of its climate, 
which has cut off so many of their earnest 
workers in their prime, and has greatly reduced 
the membership of their churches. The Bap- 
tists are not the only denomination who have 
essayed missionary work in Assam, though in 
the valley of the Brahmaputra they have had 
no rivals save the Homan Catholics and the 
Mohammedans, except the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, which has established 
some schools in Gauhati. But in the Siu-ma 
Valley and the hills north, and northwest of it 
the Welsh Oalvinistic Methodist Missionary 
Society has conducted a very successful mission 
since 1841. (See Welsh Oalvinistic Methodist 
Foreign Missionary Society, Mission in North- 
eastern Bengal.) The Society have only one 
other mission, that to the Bretons in tho north 
of France. Their missions in the valley of the 
Surma (Soor-ma) are now divided into eight 
stations or districts —viz., Cherra]poonja, Shil- 
long, the present capital of Assam, in the Jyntia 
Hills ; Shelia, Mawphlong, Khadsawphra, Jo- 
wai, Shang-poong, and the Sylhet district, the 
western headquarters of tho tea production. 
Their converts have been mostly among the 
Khasis, Jyntia and Southern Garo tribes* with 
a few of the Angami Nagas. They report, in 
1888, 8 stations, 18 foreign workers— 8 of them 
females ; 302 native workers (209 males and 93 
females), 6,519 adherents, 1,389 communicants, 
1,179 candidates or probationers, 1,833 baptized 
children, 120 day schools, 3,833 day scholars, 
119 Sabbath-schools, with 5,899 scholars. Na- 
tive contributions, $2,400. They have lost many 
missionaries by sickness and death. This region 
is claimed by the S. P. G. as part of tho dioooHO 
of Calcutta, and we believe they have schools 
at Sylhet and Shill6ng, 

Assam. — ^The language spoken in Assam, 
a province subject to the Bengal presidency, 
belongs to the India branch of the Aryan family 
of languages. A translation of the Scriptures 
into this language was commexlcod at Soramporo 
in 1811 and completed in 1815, when the first 
two Gospels were printed. The New Testament 
was finished in 1819, and the Old Testament 
published in 1833. The version belonging to 
those which have not been found of permanent 
value was no more reprinted by the Serampore 
missionaries, who used the Bengal Bible in 
teaching. An effort. toward a new translation 
into Assamese was made by American Baptist 
missionaries. The late Nathan Brown, after- 
ward missionary in Japan, translated the New 
Testament, whose third edition was printed at 
Sibsagar, Assam, in 1850 ; another edition was 
published in 1873. The Psalms, translated by 
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W. Warcl, left the press at Sibsagar in 1863 ; an- 
other edition was issued at Calcutta, 1875. The 
Book of Euth was published at Sibsagar in 1880, 
and was followed by other portions of the Old 
Testament — viz., Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, 1 
and 2 Kings. From a communication in the 
Baptist Jlisstonaty Magazine, published by the 
Rev. A. K. Gurney, of Sibsagor, we learn that 
the last chapter of the Bible was translated into 
Assamese June 21st, 1889 The Bible in As- 
samese, he states, is greatly needed now, and 
every effort will be made to push the printing 
as rapidly as possible. 

(Specimen verse, John 3 : 16.) 

^ < 9 % ^ » 

Assiont, Aj^yoot, Osioot, or Siout^ the 

principal town and capital of Upper Egypt, on 
the Kile River, 228 miles by rail south of Cairo. 
Population, 27,470. It is the largest and best 
built to wn south of Cairo, and has well supplied 
bazaars, handsome mosq^ues, a palace and gov- 
ernment school. It was until lately the prin- 
cipal seat of the slave-trade of Egypt, and it 
was also an important military station. Around 
it are traces of the ancient city, and in the ad- 
jacent mountains are tombs, grottoes, and cata- 
combs. Mission station of the United Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. ; 4 missionaries, 3 mis- 
sionaries’ wives, 4 single ladies. It contains the 
Assiout College, a large and flourishing institu- 
tion, a flne girls’ school, and is the centre from 
which the mission work in Upper Egypt is 
directed ; 196 church-members ; 867 pupils in 
the schools and college.* 

Association for the Free Distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures.— Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. A. E. Robertson, Chesils, Christ Church 
Road, Hamilton, London, N. W., England. • 

This Society was founded in the year 1876 by 
IVIrs. A, E. Robertson, who had been in the 
habit of distributing Bibles, Testaments, and 
portions of Scripture when abroad to those with 
whom she came in contact who did not possess 
a copy. The work grew upon her hands, and 
as she felt strongly that Christians were not 
justifled in withholding the Word of God from 
any person who could read, she determined, by 
God’s help, to call in the aid of other Christian 
workers, asking them to distribute the Scrip- 
tures all over the world, as funds were placed 
at her disposal and persons were found willing to 
distribute. 

The efforts of the Society are put forth par- 
ticularly in the East among Mohammedans, 
to whom, it is claimed, it is an absolute neces- 
sity to give the Scriptures, as they are subject 
to persecution when they purchase, among 
Roman Catholic nations and nations belonging 
to the Greek Church. The work is, however, 
by no means conflned to these limits, but has 
extended to Hindus, Jews, and to the Zulus in 
Natal. Syria, India, Turkey, Africa, Central 
and South America, and almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe are benefited by the work of the 
Association, and it is by means of its efforts 
that many Protestant missions, as, for instance, 
the Military Church in Italy and the Spezzia 
Mission, Italy, have attained such large re- 
sults. 

The number of copies of the Scriptures cir- 


culated through the Association since its forma- 
tion amounts to 77,000 Bibles, 495,740 Testa- 
ments, and 441,000 Gospels All the w’ork is 
done through voluntary agents, and thus all the 
funds contributed are expended in the purchase 
of the Scriptures. Annual income, about 
$ 2 , 000 . 

Association for tbe iSupport of 
Miss Taylor’s Moslem Oirls’ ISeliool, 
Delrout. — Secretary and Treasurer, William 
Ferguson, Esq., Kinmundy House, IMintlaw, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 

This work, one of purely Christian education, 
is carried on among the poorest class of people, 
including Moslems and Druses, in Beiroufc, 
Syria. Miss Taylor, who went to Beirout from 
Scotland in 1865, finding no one to care for the 
neglected, dirty children and the wild Moslem 
girls, of whom there are so many in Beiroufc, 
undertook to establish a school for them. This 
she was able to do in 1868, since which time it 
has steadily prospered. The Bible is the prin- 
cipal text-book ; reading, writing, geography 
and arithmetic, sewing, knitting, and fancy 
work are taught ; all the sewing, housework, 
and washing of the establishment are done by 
the girls. 

There are now 40 boarding and 50 day scholars 
in the institution at Beirout, and about 30 
scholars in the day-school at Ras Beirout. 
Mothers’ meetings are held, and the poor and 
sick are visited. Miss Taylor has now an asso- 
ciate and several native helpers. Income, £407. 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod of the South. — Headquarters, 
Due West, South Carolina. 

The foreign missionary work of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod of the South be- 
gan in 1875, when a missionary was sent to 
Egypt to work in connection with the United 
Presbyterian Mission Society, Upon her 
death this connection ceased, and work was be- 
gun in Mexico. The first field of operations 
was the State of Tamaulipas, with the central 
station at Tampico, where a church building 
costing $8,000 has lately been completed. 
Minor stations are at Pueblo Viego, Chieoncillo, 
Palo Blanco, Los Organos, Tapa Boca, El Estero, 
Tantima, Panuco, and Vega de Otates. Work 
has recently been entered upon in the States of 
San Luis Potosi and Vera Cruz Annual ex- 
penses of the mission, about $8,600. 

Assouan, a town in Upper Egypt, at the 
second cataract. A station on the so-called 
Apostles’ route, established by the Moravian 
Brethren in Egypt in 1865, bub afterward aban- 
doned by them. Now visited as an out-station 
by the United Presbyterian Mission of the United 
States of America. 

Assyria^ that portion of Eastern Turkey ex- 
tending from Diarbekir on the north to Mosul 
on the south, and comprising the northern part 
of the Mesopotamia plain. The word is now 
seldom used as a geogntphical term. When the 
A. B. C. F, M. commenced its work in that 
region the mission formed was called the As- 
syrian Mission, but that has smce been merged 
into the Eastern Turkey Mission. 

Assyrian Christians, a term used some- 
times to designate the Nestorians who adhere 
to the old Church. (See Nestorians.) 

Atafti, pne of th^ Tokelau Istods, *north of 
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Samoa, Polynesia. Has, together with Nuka- 
nono and Olosenga, 300 inhabitants, who form 
a congregation under native direction. Mission 
station ot the L. M. S. 

Athens, the capital of Greece, P«>r full 
account, see^ articles Greece, A. B. C. F. M., 
Presb. Board (South), Prot. Epis. Oh. (U. S. A.). 

Atsusa, Japan, a town in the Nagoya dis- 
trict, in the southern part of the main island 
(Nipon), west-southwest of Tokio. Mission 
station of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
North ; 1 native preacher, 43 church-members. 

Auckland, New Zealand, on the Waita- 
mata, capital of the province of Auckland. 
Population, with suburbs, 18,000, chiefly Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, and Germans, engaged in 
working the gold and coal-mines near the town 
and in the manufactories whose products form 
the chief exports. Mission station of the O. M. 
S. ; one missionary and wife. Primitive Meth- 
odist Missionary Society ; 4 schools, 30 teachers, 
310 scholars. - United Methodist Free Churches, 
one missionary. 

Auer, Jolin Oottliek, b. Neubulach, 
Wurtemberg, Germany, November 18tb, 1832. 
He was well trained by an earnest Christian 
mother. “In the village school,” says his 
friend Duerr, he was distinguished for his 
clear intellect, <^uick perception, and good 
memory, so that his father chose for him, at the 
close of his school term, the profession of 
teacher.” Immediately on leaving college he 
became a teacher at Geysburg, where “ his 
mental ability and amiability soon won for him 
the afloctioa of the whole town.” While a 
teacher he was converted, and applied for in- 
struction and commission as a missionary. In 
November, 1854, seventy candidates for mis- 
sionary life from various parts of Switzerland 
and Germany applied for admission to the 
school at Basle. Of that number eighteen were 
accepted, and among them Auer. At the mis- 
sion house “ he distinguished himself in every 
department of learning, but especially by an 
original and practical method of preaching.” 
In 1858 he was declared by the faculty thor- 
oughly equipped as a missionary. The same 
year he joined the Basle Mission station at 
Akropong in the interior of the Gold Coast, south 
and east of Cape Palmas, and became a teacher 
in the seminary. In 1862 he dissolved his con- 
nection with the Basle Missionary Society, 
offered himself as a candidate for the ministry 
in the Episcopal Church, aud was ordained by 
Bishop Payne at Cavalla. In 1863 his wife died, 
and shortly after he sailed for America, greatly 
prostrated by labor and sorrow. During his 
three years’ stay there he was constantly occu- 
pied, and by his earnest and original style of 
address awakened a new interest in Africa. 
Beturning to his field in 1867, he devoted him- 
self to two definite objects -a higher education 
for the African Church and a systematic prepa- 
ration for giving to the heathen the Gospel in 
their own tongue. Acceding to Bishop Payne’s 
request, he became the head of the high school 
at Cavalla. He believed that the Bible should 
be given to the people in their vernacular. In 
addition to the .work of teaching, he translated 
or composed books in the Eroo language and 
the Grebo. He prepared a Grebo primer and 
dictionary, and revised the translation of the 
Prayer-Book, He also devised a method of 


writing the Grebo with vocal marks, thus sav- 
ing the use of multiplied vowels. He^ had a 
school of twelve students, whom he faithfully 
trained. 

His health having failed, he returned to Ger- 
many to recruit. While there he was informed 
of his election by the House of Bishops, Octo- 
ber 31st, 1872, to the Missionary Episcopate of 
Cape Palmas and parts adjacent. He accepted 
the appointment, and wrote : “ I cannot come to 
America yet, because I must finish two books 
at least— one in the press and the other ready 
for it. These are my tools for future work. I 
want to be in the United States and to do all X 
can in pleading for Africa.” He was ordained 
bishop at Georgetown, D. C., April 17th, 1873, 
Bishop Payne laying his hands on the head of 
his successor. Before returning to Germany, in 
July, he had several serious attacks of illness, 
from' which he partially recovered dmdng the 
voyage and after I’eaching his native land. 
There he began at once to carry his work through 
the press, and by November he had prepared 
an elementary book and a Bible history in the 
Kroo language, a translation of the Psalms, and 
a book of hymns in metre in the Grebo, a re- 
vised edition of the Prayer-Book, and a tune- 
book. To this he added a book of chants. The 
translation of parts of the Scripture and Church 
Services into Grebo, begun by Bishop Payne, 
he completed. On November 20tb, leaving his. 
family, he started for Africa. Though very 
feeble on arriving at Cape Palmas, Dcccmbtir 
29th, he entered earnestl}'- on his mission work, 
making many appointments he was unable to 
fulfil. He died, February 16th, 1874, at Capo 
Palmas. 

Aukanegrer, or Auka, negroes, an abo- 
riginal tribe of Dutch Guiana, among whom the 
Moravians conducted missions from 1765 to 
1813, baptizing during that period one hundred 
Bush negroes, without, however, being able 
permanently to retain a hold upon the people. 

Aurangrabad, in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
India, 180 miles northeast of Bombay. Popu- 
lation, 40,000. A 0. M. S. station (1870), with 
678 members, under the charge of a native 
pastor, a converted Parsee. 

Austral Islands^. Polynesia, a group in 
the South Pacific, near the Society Islands, 
southwest of the Low Archipelago. They are 
small, but have been very populous. Mission 
station of the L. M. S. ; 4 native pastors, 512 
church-members, 14 schools, 430 scholars. 

Australia*— When Australia was discov- 
ered the aboriginal race inhabiting it were found 
to be a nomadic people, very low in the scale 
of human life. Anthropologists have difficulty 
in classifying them and in tracing their ori- 
gin. Their languages hav© also puzzled phi- 
lologists, as * ‘ they have little or no connection 
with that to which the Malay, Polynesian, and 
Melanesian belong. Dr. Bleek, whose reputa- 
tion gives weight to his opinion, believes them 
to be nearly allied to the languages of South- 
eastern Africa.” The people wore no clothing, 
and lived in small huts of bark or of sticks and 
gfass. Their food was what nature afforded on 
land and sea. They carried on no cultivation. 
Many of them were cannibals, but this was an 
insult reserved for the bodies of their enemies, 
though Dr, Lang has asserted, on what appears 
to be conclusive evidence, that they have oeen 
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known to eat portions of tke dead bodies of 
their deceased relatives out of respect. This 
was done as a funeral ceremony, to prevent ex- 
cessive grief. Their arts were few, and consisted 
chiefly in making weapons, fish-hooks, nets, 
bags, and canoes. The curved weapon called a 

boomerang” is peculiar to them. The tribes 
lived in constant hostility toward each other, 
and they had many bloody feuds. Their mar- 
riage customs have many points of agreement 
with those of aboriginal tribes throughout the 
world. The first question at the birth of a child 
was whether it should be permitted to live. If 
the mother had already a delicate child, or if it 
was found inconvenient for her to have the care 
of an infant, the new-born babe was put to 
death or abandoned. Tender affection was, 
however, shown to children. But, as Professor 
Max Muller has said, the languages have many 
words to express deeds of cruelty, and remark- 
ably few to express affection. Like all primitive 
people, they had a great belief in witchcraft, 
and regarded sickness and death as the result 
of the evil eye. Yet they had a positive relig- 
ions belief in a Great Spirit, whose name was 
rarely uttered except on solemn occasions, and 
even then with bated breath. The kinship of 
gods and men can he traced in all ancient re- 
ligions, and the Australian aborigines regarded 
their great ancestral Spirit as “ our Father.” 
“ According to the tradition, he formerly lived 
upon the earth, and gave to the tribes the laws 
which govern marriage and descent, taught 
them how to hunt, and instructed them in the 
manufacture of their weapons, utensils, etc. 
In short, he is their Great Ancestor, a sort of 
deified Abraham, who, being removed from 
earth to sky, still exercises over his descendants 
a supervision which, though benevolent, is stern 
to punish offenders against the ancestral cus- 
toms.” They practised, especially in the north 
and west, the rite of circumcision, which was 
performed with much ceremony at the age when 
the youth was removed from the women. They 
had also special ceremonies at funerals, and 
some have credited them with a faint belief in 
an immortal life, and even in the resurrection 
of the dead ; their funeral customs, however, 
vary. Living so much in the bush and conver- 
sant with nature, they have been noticed to pos- 
sess some very keen animal instincts. Hence 
they have been proved to be the best trackers 
of persons or cattle lost in the bush. They 
have traced blood or bodies of the murdered 
and even the murderer in cases where white 
police had been baffled. 

The black tribes are numerous still in the 
north, west, and interior of Australia, though, 
like most aboriginal people, they are decaying ; 
but they have rapidly disappeared when brought 
into contact with the colonists. They have 
sometimes been attacked or killed when they 
. were aggressors, and they have become victims 
to intemperance. Circumscribed in their no- 
madic range, exposed to the bottle and the 
rifle, the blacks soon diminish in numbers. In 
Tasmania they have all perished. In Hew 
South Wales, Yiotoria, and South Australia they 
are reduced to a few thousand. 

The fact that the early settlement of ^ British 
people in Australia was a convict establishment 
will account for nothing being done for the 
aboriginal people for a considerable time. 
Some of them were employed by the white in- 
truders, and proved to be faithful servants. It 


was only in 1814 that Governor Macquarie 
issued a proclamation declaring that ‘ ‘ with a 
view to effect the civilization of the aborigines 
of New South Wales and to render their habits 
more domesticated and industrious, and to ren- 
der them not only happy in themselves, but also 
in some degree useful to the community, he has 
determined to institute a school for the educa- 
tion of the native children of both sexes, and 
to assign a portion of land for the occupancy 
and cultivation of the adult natives under such 
rules and regulations as appear to him likeliest 
to answer the desired objects.” Fcr this pur- 
pose rules were drawn up and published, and 
the school was opened at Paramatta, fourteen 
miles from Sydney. During eight years the 
greatest number of children at any time in the 
school was twenty-three. An attempt was made 
to localize a tribe at a place twenty miles from 
Sydney, and called Blaektown. The school was 
removed there in 1823, but in 1826 it was 
broken up, and the hamlet of Blaektown was 
soon abandoned. 

The first missionary effort was made at Lake 
Macquarie in 1825 by the London Missionary 
Society, which had for more than a quarter of 
a century been evangelizing the Society Islands. 
Many of their agents passed through Sydney, 
and some of them had found an asylum there 
during times of peril at Tahiti. The Bev. L. 
E. Threlkeld was appointed missionary at Lake 
Macquarie. The establishment cost, even at 
that time, as much as £500 per annum. Mr. 
Threlkeld felt an almost insuperable difficulty 
from the roving habits of the blacks. After six 
years of failure the London Missionary Society 
gave up the work, but the Colonial Government 
continued it, and provided Mr. Threlkeld with 
a salary of £150, and £36 per annum for four 
convict servants. The missionary persevered 
amid many trials and discouragements, acquired 
the language, printed a spelling-book and trans- 
lations of parts of Scripture, but in his report 
in the end of 1835 he said, “ The difficulty lies 
in procuring scholars. The peculiar habits of 
the natives are serious drawbacks to missionary 
enterprise and to their own civil and spiritual 
advancement ; for however much they may and 
do become useful to Europeans in trifling em- 
ployments in our various settlements, they re- 
main uninstruoted in Christian principles, and 
become, by such intercourse, initiated in vice ; 
the men receive the wages of prostitution from 
those they procure, who are yearly becoming 
victims to disease.” 

The tribes around Lake Macquarie became 
almost extinct about 1861, and the mission was 
closed. 

In 1832 another mission was established at 
Wellington, about 250 miles to the west of Syd- 
ney, The missionaries in charge were the Rev. 
W. Watson and J. 0. Handt. The same diffi- 
culties were encountered there, but the mis- 
sionaries did their best to acquire the language 
of the district, to teach the young, and to ad- 
dress the people. They composed a grammar 
and a vocabulary, and translated portions of 
Scripture, chiefly St. Luke’s Gospel, and a part 
of the Anglican Liturgy. Two members of the 
Society of Friends, Messrs;. Backhouse and 
Walker, visited the station in 1835, while on 
their travels round the world, and especially in 
Polynesia, and they found the missionaries with 
five hundred sheep, one hundred cattle, and 
some hor^s and pigs, but learned ihat it was 
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chiefly the supply of food that drew the blacks 
around them. Ici their report they say, “ These 
people are not numerous here ; a hundred is 
the most that has been seen at any station ; 
about thirty is the usual number resorting 
hither. They are said to he very capricious, 
and by no means desirous to learn further than 
they are tempted by the supply of food. This 
is what may reasonably be expected from a peo- 
ple who are not yet aware of hat they are to 
gain by learning to read. Their moral state is 
represented by the lowest grade. Immorali- 
ties of the grossest kind are reported to be prac- 
tised among them, but these are, in some meas- 
ure, traceable to the influence of the prisoner 
stock-keepers ” Thus the work of the mission- 
ary was rendered nugatory by the vicious in- 
fluence of white men. In 1837 the Rev. J, 
Grunther took charge of the mission, but in 1841 
it was broken up. 

The Rev. Dr. Lang, an eminent clergyman 
and philanthropist, who had come to New 
South Wales in 1823 as the first minister of the 
Church of Scotland, took a great interest in the 
aborigines. On one of his visits to Europe he 
consulted with the devout and charitable Pastor 
Grossner at Berlin, and got him to select and 
send out several missionaries to labor among 
the aborigines. Messrs. Schiermeister, Engst, 
and Banke in 1840, and Messrs. Hausmann, 
Zillman, Schmitt, and Niquet in 1841, arrived 
and began work at Moreton Bay and at Keppel 
Bay. They were not adequately supported, but 
some of them continued at their benevolent and 
Christian enterprise fox eighteen years, when 
they had to give it up. The Rev. Mr. Haus- 
maan, however, kept up his missionary efforts 
on the Albert River, and received a re-enforce- 
ment of young men from Obssner’s Society in 
Beilin. The results were very discouraging. 

The Rev. William Ridley, M.A., a scholarly, 
devout, and patient worker, attempted a mis- 
sion in New South Wales among the blacks on 
the Namoi River about 1850. He acquired the 
Kamilaroi language, of which he afterward pub- 
lished a valuable grammar, along with some 
notes of other languages. He also translated 
short portions of the Gospel narratives. Mr. 
Ridley found the migratory habits of the tribes 
very injurious to his work and to the residence 
of his family among them. And though his 
labors were not in vain, he had also to retire to 
Sydney, where he continued to preach occasion- 
ally while employed as a journalist. He at- 
tempted to learn Chinese before his death. 

Recent efforts in New South Wales have been 
on the plan of forming stations for the residence 
and work of the aborigines and for educating 
the children. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Matthews 
for fifteen years conducted one of these, and 
had the satisfaction of leading a goodly num- 
ber to the Saviour. The Aborigines’ Protection 
Association lately took over Mr. Matthews’s 
comi)any and removed them to land granted by 
the government. They also took over a station 
established by the Rev. J. B. Gribble, who for 
several years devoted himself to missionary 
work among the' remnant of aborigines, both 
pure and mixed, whom he gathered together. 
The Government of New South Wales assist this 
work, and the Christian public subscribe to it. 
A considerable amount of good has been done 
by the Association. Mr. and Mrs. Matthews, 
after a -visit to England in 1889, when they were 
accompanied by two aboriginal Christian con- 


verts, intend to carry on their benevolent oper- 
ations as before, by means of the hel^) of Chris- 
tian friends. The property of the station is 
their own. The numbers in New South Wales 
are only 5,000, scattered over a territory of 
310,000 square miles. 

In the colony of Victoria several well-sus- 
tained effoits have been made to Christianize 
and elevate the aborigines. These have, for the 
most part, been placed in the hands of Moravian 
missionaries, who, with cbaracteristic energy 
and self denial, have persevered in doing good. 
In 1850 the Moravian Church commissioned 
the Rev. Messrs. Spieseke and Tager, afterward 
Mr. Hausen, to begin a mission at Luke Bogo. 
They found insuperable difficulties and re- 
turned to Europe in 1856, without the sanction 
of the Mission Board. In 1858 Mr. Hpieseke 
was sent to reopen the mission, and the Rev. 
P. A. Hagenauer was also appointed. The lat- 
ter has continued for thirty-two years in the 
holy work, and has been highly esteemed by all 
who know him ; and he has been lately ap- 
pointed by the government general inspector 
and secretary for the aborigines, so that the 
whole remnant of the people is now under his 
cai*e. The number in Victoria is now i*ednced 
to less than 1,000. Messrs. Hagenauer and 
Spieseke began their mission in the Wimmoxa 
district, where they were welcomed by tho set- 
tlers as well as by the blacks. The number of 
converts there during their labors was 150, of 
whom 50 baptized native Christians are still 
alive. Only a small remnant of the race now 
reside there, and they are under the caro of 
Messrs. Bogisch and Kramer. 

After this good beginning the Christian 
churches of Victoria took up aboriginal juis- 
sions. The Church of England Missionary 
Committee sent Rev. Messrs. Goodwin and 
Bulmer to the Lower Murray River, below tho 
junction of the far- journeying waters of the 
Darling with the Murray. They establislu'd a 
station at Yelta, near the spot where the in- 
defatigable explorer, Captain Sturt, had a mar- 
vellous escape from being killed by tlio hostile 
blacks encamped there. This station was given 
up because all the natives had died out. An 
attempt was made to carry tho Gospel farther 
into the interior at Cooper’s Creek, near tho 
place where the explorers Burke and Wills per- 
ished. Mr. Bulmer was sent to Gippslazul in 
1862, where he established a mission on a pen- 
insula at Lake Tyers. A full apparatus of 
church and school was erected on a reserve to 
which the blacks were invited for reBidwico, A 
number took up their abode there, and ninety- 
seven have been baptized and there are thirty 
communicants. The people are, however, 
dying out. ' 

The Church of England Committee estab- 
lished a station in the southwest, first near 
Waruambool under Mr. Clark, and afterwjird 
under the same missionary at Condah, near 
Portland. In 1872 the Rev. Mr. Brazier ruo- 
oeeded, hut he resigned a year afterward. The 
Rev. H. Stable, a Moravian missionary, was ap- 
pointed in 1873, and he has carried on the work 
with success. There are still one hundred un- 
der instruction. 

When the Presbyterians united in one church 
in 1869, there was a desire to take part in mis- 
sionwork among the aborigines of Victoria, and 
the Rev. E. A, Hagenauer was invited to take 
the superintendence. After an exploratory 
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journey and the requisite arrangements with the 
Mission Board of the Moravian Church in Ger- 
many, Mr. Hagenauer commenced operations in 
1862 at a reserve called Ramahyuck, in Gipps- 
land. In 1869 he was joined by the Rev. C. 'W. 
Kramer, who continued till 1876, when he left 
for Ebenezer, in the Wimmera district. 

During twenty years much good work has 
been done at Ramahyuck, and converts have 
been won to Christ. The young have been 
educated, and industrial enterprise promoted. 
Mr. Hagenauer says in his report in November, 
1889 : The total number of aborigines under 
our care at Ramahyuck is 93, but of that num- 
ber 29 are half-castes who are nearly all settled 
away from the station.*’ He adds: “All the 
blacks on the station attend regularly both the 
Sabbath and the daily services in church, and 
seem to pay attention to the simple preaching 
of the Gospel.” 

At the government station of Coranderrk, 
near Melbourne, under Mr. Shaw, there are one 
hundred blacks in the care of the Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Hagenauer now superintends all, 
and has the satisfaction of seeing the few sur- 
viving representatives of a decaying race kindly 
led into the fold of the Good Shepherd. 

In South Australia the Aborigines* Friends 
Association began missionary work in 1858, and 
appointed the Rev. George Taplih to labor 
among the tribes on the shores of Lake Alex- 
andrina. For twenty-one years that devoted 
servant of Christ carried on his benevolent 
work with some encouragement. IVIr. F. W. 
Taplin was next appointed, and he labored for 
ten years. He was suddenly removed by death 
in a fire at the Coffee Palace in Adelaide in 1889. 
He has been succeeded by Mr. D. Backwell. 
The government give £1,000 a year toward im- 
proving the condition of the aborigines, and 
the Christian public contribute about £500. 
There are 48 children on the books of the 
school, with an average attendance of only 23. 
Christian worship is regularly maintained, and 
converts from time to time have been added to 
the Lord. There is a Sunday-school of 60 or 
70, averaging 45. The reserve is stocked with 
sheep, and the natives perform the work re- 
quired. An earnest and devoted missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church, the Rev. W. Reid, 
who desired to labor among the aborigines in 
South Australia, perished, in the beginning of 
his work, in Lake Alexandrina. The Lutheran 
Society at Dresden also took part in missionary 
work among the aborigines of South A ustralia, 
and in 1838, one year after the establishment 
of the colony, sent out the Rev. Messrs. Sohur- 
mann and Teiohelmann to commence a mission 
near Adelaide. They were afterward joined by 
Messrs. Appelt and Meyer. They labored with 
zeal, but as the number of blacks diminished 
they had to give up and minister to the German 
immigrants. Toward the north missionaries of 
the Hermansburg Society in Germany began a 
station, and they now operate on the tribes 
around Lake Kopperamona. Eighteen converts 
have been baptized, and the work makes some 
progress. In 1877 the Luth eran churches of Vic- 
toria and South Australia agreed to send their 
missionaries to a northern station at the Finke. 
Thus various attempts have been made to reach 
the interior of Australia. The venerable Arch- 
deacon Hale, then of Adelaide, and afterward 
bishop successively of Perth in Western Aus- 
tralia and of Brisbane in Queensland, founded 


an institution for the blacks at Poonindie. He 
was a clergyman animated with a sincere desire 
to advance the Gospel of Christ, and always 
manifested a charitable spirit toward other 
Christians, whose respect and confidence he 
won. The good work is still carried on under 
Mr. Shaw, who was formerly at Condah station, 
in Victoria. 

In the northern part of the colony there are 
still tribes of aborigines who are not reached hy 
the Gospel, and among whom missions may be 
established. The wide country has been mostly 
settled, and a mission station would be within 
the neighborhood of friendly graziers. The 
chief difficulty is still the migratory character 
of the blacks. * 

In Western Australia Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries began, in 1849, with ten priests, four- 
teen monks, and seven nuns. Mr. Hagenauer 
says, “They divided into three parties— the 
southern, the central, and the northern mis- 
sions. The southern party endured great hard- 
ships, and after a great deal of suffering left the 
country and went to the Mauritius. The 
northern and largest party, under Mr. Brady, 
embarked for Port Essington, but must have 
suffered shipwreck, as none of them ever reached 
their destination or were heard of any more. 
The central party, under the leadership of Fa- 
ther Salvado, now Bishop of New Norcia, set- 
tled among the natives northeast of Perth, and 
began that still flourishing establishment of the 
same name. ’* 

The Church of England also made an effort 
to evangelize the blacks. The Rev. George 
King, M.A , afterward LL.D., labored for some 
time, but left for New South Wales, where he 
ministered in various places for many years to 
English colonists. In Western Australia there 
are many tribes, and the vast territory is com- 
paratively unsettled. There are not 60,000 
colonists in the population. Something should 
be done to localize the blacks on reserves before 
the country is settled, and to institute schools. 

The same may be said of Northern Queens- 
land. The Rev. F. A. Hagenauer made jour- 
ney over some parts of this extensive region in 
1886, and found spheres where Moravian mis- 
sions might be established. The Society at 
Herrnhut were willing to send missionaries. 
The way, however, has not been yet opened ; 
but the Federal Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Churches has wished to establish a mission 
among them. 

In 1873 the Primitive Methodist Church at- 
tempted a mission on Frazer’s Island, but after 
enduring great hardships the missionaries had 
to retire. A station was tried on the Mackay 
with a like result. Mr. Kuhn, a Moravian mis- 
sionary, began a station near Wallaroo, on 
York’s Peninsula, which has met with some 
encouragement. 

The Rev. F, A. Hagenauer, after all his labors 
of thirty-two years, all his disappointments 
through the decay of the aborigines around the 
mission stations, still urges the occupancy of 
new stations. ** Many souls,” he says, “have 
been brought to the knowledge of the truth, and 
all who take an interest in the work may rejoice 
and praise God that He has also given repent- 
ance unto life to the original inhabitants of our 
adopted, beautiful country.” Unless efforts 
are made early to evangelize tribes outside of 
the settled districts, it will be very difficult to 
set up a mission station. The best way ap- 
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pears to be to induce the blacks to reside on a 
government reserve. Only a limited number 
’will submit to the restrictive arrangements, 
but wanderers will continue to join the com- 
pany. 

Missions to the Chinese in Australia. — Attracted 
by the gold fields and by the encouragements 
to industry, many thousand Chinese have emi- 
grated to Australia, Numbers of them are en- 
gaged in merchandise, others in gold mining, 
many in market gardening and other industrial 
work. Some of them can read and write, and 
all are accessible to Christian influence. The 
numbers in 1888 in Australia were about 40,000. 
Attempts have therefore been made by the 
different churches to establish missions among 
them in the chief centres where they have been 
located. The Church of England has taken an 
active part in this good work in Yictoria and 
New South Wales. A Chinese Christian con- 
vert, the Rev. Loo Hoo Ten, was ordained by 
the Bishop of Sydney (Dr. Barry), and he carries 
on a mission among his countrymen in Sydney, 
especially near Botany Bay. He speaks English 
fluently, and has made a good impression. He 
has a church, and several have been baptized. 
A branch mission has recently been established 
at Bathurst in the same colony. 

The Presbyterian Church of New South Wales 
has for twenty years employed one or more 
Chinese Christian catechists, and there have 
been a few converts baptized. At present Mr. 
Young Wai labors in Sydney and Mr, Yem Kee 
in Newcastle with much encouragement. 

In Yictoria, where greater numbers of Chinese 
were congregated in the cities and gold flelds, 
numerous efforts have been put forth by the 
Church of England, the Presbyterian Church, 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Church. The 
agents have been chiefly Chinese converts, but 
sometimes superintended by European mission- 
aries conversant with the Chinese language. A 
gratifying amount of success has attended this 
mission, sustained by the Protestant churches 
respectively. There are in New South Wales 
10,205 Chinese ; in Queensland, 11,253 ; in 
Yictoria, 11,799 ; in South Australia, 4,151, of 
whom 3,804 are in the northern territory, and 
844 in Tasmania. These make a total of 
38, 397. Restrictive legislation has been adopted 
of late to prevent an increase of this popula- 
tion, and emigration to China gradually reduces 
the number. There is still, however, as is ap- 
parent, a large proportion remaining, sufficient 
to justify Christian efforts to evangelize them 
by means of their own language. Most of those 
who are in Australia speak the Canton dialect. 

Missions among Polynesians in Australia , — 
Sugar planting in Queensland led to a great de- 
mand for cheap labor, and vessels were sent to 
recruit among the New Hebrides and Solomon 
Islands for laborers under an engagement for 
three years. Many evils sprang up in this de- 
portation, and statutes were passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament and by the Parliament of 
Queensland to regulate the labor traffic. As a 
result, a large number of Polynesians have been 
brought to Queensland during twenty years. 
Some of these were recruited near mission sta- 
tions, and had been instructed in Christian 
truth. Most of them were from heathen and 
cannibal islands. All of them, however, had 
heard of the missionary, and had been led to 
respect his efforts for their good. Unfortu- 
nately the languages of these islands are almost 


all different, and on one sugar plantation the 
laborers represented so many various tongues 
that missionary teaching in any one of them 
could only be very limited. But as there are 
about 7,000 in Queensland, it has been felt that 
something should be attempted by means of 
the English language, which they rapidly ac- 
quire, to teach them the Gospel of Christ. 
These efforts have been attended by most en- 
couraging results. Several missionaries are now 
laboring among the Kanakas on the plantations, 
and the planters acknowledge that it has had a 
remarkable effect upon the conduct of the men. 
They have therefore subscribed to the mission, 
and given facilities to their laborers to enjoy the 
opportunities of instruction. As large congi’e- 
gations and classes can be brought together 
there as on the islands where missionaries re- 
side. The young men have been very open to 
instruction, and those who have become Chris- 
tian and have been received into the Church 
by baptism have conducted themselves in an 
exemplary manner. Polynesians have also 
found their way to Sydney, where they have be- 
come trusty and faithful servants. These have 
been gathered into classes and taught the Gos- 
pel by means of the English language.^ Ovex' 
thirty have been baptized in Sydney, of whom, 
twenty were received into the Christian Church 
by the writer of these notes. The rising 
chureJies of Australia have found a sphere for 
missionary zeal, and they have extended their 
benevolence to the neighboring groups of islands 
in the South Paoifle Ocean. In the New Heb- 
rides, Christian missions have been in opera- 
tion for fifty years. There are now 18 mission- 
aries employed by different Presbyterian 
churches. There are 170 native Christian 
teachers. There are 1,529 communicants. 
Some of the islands, as Aneityum, Aniwa, Pate, 
and Nguna, are Christian. Others have Chris- 
tian churches. On almost all the thirty islands 
missionary operations have been initiated. A 
mission schooner has p lied through the group and 
to the colonies for the last twenty -six years, and 
has done great service to the missionaries and 
the islands. In 1890 a steamship company has 
undertaken to serve the mission as well as gen- 
eral commerce, and opportunities have become 
monthly in sending stores, letters, and i)apers 
to the missionaries. The entire Scrip turt's have 
been translated and printed in the Aneityum, 
the New Testament in the Fate, and the Tanna 
Testament is now in the press. The four Gos- 
pels and Acts of the Apostles are printed in 
Eromangan. Several Gospels and portions of 
Scripture have been printed in six other lan- 
guages. On three or four islands to the north- 
west Bishop Selwyn and his missionaries con- 
tinue to operate, while they have their chief 
spheres in the Banks, Santa Oniz, and Solomon 
islands. They are largely supported by the 
liberality of Church of England congregations 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, and 
have an auxiliary steam schooner in the service. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Church of Australia 
and New Zealand has taken a largo and liberal 
part in supporting missionary operations in 
Fiji, New Britain, and New Ireland, where such 
harvests of souls have been reaped. 

The London Missionary Society has aux» 
iliaries among Oongregationalists in Australia, 
and these have taken much interest in the 
evangelization of the Loyalty Islands, now under 
French rule, and in New Guinea, a large part of 
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which was reeeatly annexed by the British 
Government. 

Details of the work done in Polynesia by the 
great missionary societies will be found in the 
accounts given of these societies ; but as part of 
Australian missionary zeal and liberality for the 
evangelization of Polynesia goes through these 
societies, it has been considered just to mention 
the fact. It has pleased God to raise up an 
active and evangelical Church in the Australian 
Colonies, and He has put it into their hearts to 
assist in the evangelization of the world. As 
the Cnristian churches increase in Australia 
they may be expected, by the Divine blessing, 
to become powerful factors in the spreading of 
the Gospel of Christ in the Pacific and toward 
the shores of China. 

Anx Cayes, a seaport town on the southwest 
coast of the island of Haiti, West Indies. Popula- 


tion, 8,000, chiefly negroes and mulattoes. The 
climate is unwholesome. The manufacture of 
rum is one of the principal industries. Mission 
station of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States of America ; 1 missionary, 1 
school, 40 scholars. 

Azerbidjan Version., See Turkish. 

Azimeh, or Azaimeli, Egypt, a station 
of the United Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America (1881) ; 1 native worker, 48 
church-members. The zenana missionaries 
of this Society are actively engaged here, and 
their work forms one of the most important 
features of this mission. 

Azimyark, in the district of Benares, the 
presidency of the Northwestern Provinces, In- 
dia ; has a 0. M. S. station with 50 members. 

Aztec* See Mexican Version. 


B. 


Baa, on the island of Rotte, southwest of 
Timor Island and southeast of Java, East Indies. 
Mission station of the Netherlands Missionary 
Society. 

Baalbek, a town of Syria, northeast of 
Beyrout. The site of the celebrated ruins of 
the Temple of the Sun. The seat of a girls* 
school under the care of the Committee for 
British Syrian Schools (Scotland) ; also an out- 
station of the Presbyterian Board, (North,)U.S.A. 

Babail, a town on the southern extremity 
of Timor Island, east of Java and southeast of 
Celebes, East Indies. Mission station of the 
Netherlands Missionary Society. 

Babees, the name of a sect which has 
sprung up among the Mohammedans of Persia 
within the last fifty years. In 1845 a young 
mollah, or priest of Shiraz, declared himself 
commissioned of God to reform the corrupt 
faith and practice of his coreligionists in Per- 
sia. His bold preaching was very popular, but 
led to his denunciation by the regular ecclesias- 
tics. He diverged farther and further from the 
orthodox and announced a new revelation from 
heaven, declared himself the Bdb — that is, the 
“ Door’* of the true religion, and openly defied 
the mollahs of Shiraz and, later, of Tehran. 
His doctrines spread, and assumed proportions 
that threatened the safety of the kingdom. He 
was seized and shot to death in the city of Ta- 
briz. His followers, calling themselves Bdhees, 
embracing some eminent mollahs and one very 
remarkable and eloq^uent woman, made risings 
against the government and were put down only 
after some severe fighting, particularly at the 
city of Einjan, where nearlv the whole city had 
embraced the new faith. Later, attempts were 
made by the Babees on the Shah’s life. The 
conspirators were seized and put to death with 
torture. The sect was proscribed, and rigorous 
measures pursued to rout it out. They, how- 
ever, are still numerous in different parts of the 
country, being estimated at three or four hun- 
dred thousand souls, but they hold their faith 
in secret. Their head, claiming to be the 
divinely appointed successor of the B8,b, and 
calliM himself BdMr^ which means the LigM, is 
in exile, and under the surveiUanoe of the Turk- 


ish Government at Acre, in Syria. The volume 
of the Bab’s teachings is called Baydn, signify- 
ing the Exposition. It was at one time thought 
that the Babees were more open to receive 
Christianity than the orthodox Moslems ; but 
time has not confirmed that hope. 

Backerg’Uiigre, a district in Bengal Presi- 
dency, India. Occupied by Baptist Missionary 
Society (England) ; 12 missionaries, 49 stations 
and sub-stations, 1,956 church-members. 

Badagra. Veriion.— The Badaga is spoken 
by the Badaga tribe on the Nilgiri Hills, in the 
Madras Presidency, numbering about 24,000 
people. In the year 1852 the Calcutta auxiliary 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society litho- 
graphed a translation of the Gospel of Luke, 
which had been translated by Mr. Moericke, of 
the Basle Mission, and Mr. Oassa, Major of the 
Madras Civil Service. Recently this version 
has been taken up by the Rev. "W. Leutze, of 
Haiti, assisted by two Badaga Christian con- 
verts, and the revised version was published by 
the Madras auxiliary to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1887. Mr. Leutze also trans- 
lated the Gospel of Matthew, which was pub- 
lished- in 1889. 

Badag^ry, a city of Upper Guinea, West 
Africa, upon a part of the Slave Coast annexed 
in 1863 by the British. It is east of Porto Novo 
and of Little Popo, and 50 miles east northeast 
of Wydah. Cccupied in 1842 by the Wesleyan 
Methodists and transferred in 1845 to 0. M, S., 
who now have at this place 1 ordained mission- 
ary and 59 church -members. 

Badaon, a city in the Rohilkhund district, 
Northwest Provinces, India. Population, 33,000, 
Mission station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North, U. S. A. ; 1 missionary and wife, 2 
native ordained preachers, 384 church-members. 

Baddegrama, a C. M. S. station on the 
southwestern coast of Ceylon, founded iu 1819. 
At present the station is occupied by 3 native 
pastors and 51 other native workers, and has 25 
schools with 1,314 scholars, and 141 church- 
members. 

Badulla, Ceylon, 40 miles south of Kandy. 
Military post, containing a fort, barracks, and a 
hospitsd. Climate, healthy. Elevation, 2,100 
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feet. Mission station of the R. P. G. ; 1 mis- 
sionary, 2 out-stations, 1 cliureh, 78 members. 

Railed a, city of southern Mesopotamia, 
Asiatic Turkey, on the Tigris, about 250 miles 
north of its confluence with the Euphrates. 
The population, numbering 80,000 to 100,000, 
is composed chiefly of Arabs, though there are 
large numbers of Persians, Kurds, Wynan Chris- 
tians, and about 15,000 Jews. It was the favor- 
ite seat of the Abasside Caliphs, and under 
Haroun Al-Bashid became very famous. Under 
Turkish rule very much of its prosperity has 
been lost, though it is still the most important 
city of Southeastern Turkey, both commercially 
and politically. Near it is the shrine of Ker- 
bela, to which the Persians flock in pilgrimages 
in honor of the Shiah saints, Hassan and Hos- 
sein. There is thus constant communication 
with Persia and Kurdistan. It \vas long the 
seat of a British resident, and it still ranks very 
high as a diplomatic post of Great Britain, Eus- 
sia, and France. Bagdad has been the starting- 
point for the various expeditions to explore the 
ruins of Babylon at Hilleh, on the Euphrates, 
100 miles to the south, and of Seleucia and 
Otesiphon. Since the commencement of Ameri- 
can expeditions an American Consul has been 
appointed. Missionary work has been at- 
tempted at various times by the A. B. G. F. M. 
and the C. M. S. At present (1890) there is a 
resident missionary of the C. M. S. who works 
chiefly among the Jews and superintends the 
Bible distribution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Southern Mesopotamia. 

RasrlicBie^ik. a station of the A. B.C. F. M. 
in Western Asia Minor. (See Bardezag.) 

Ragrore, Egypt, near Assioot, a station of 
the United Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America (1873) ; 2 native workers, 25 
church- members, 1 school, 26 scholars. 

Raliawa, or Rarliarwa, since 1868 a 
G. M, S. station among the Santals, North- 
western Provinces, India ; 2 native pastors, 28 
other native workers, 14: schools, 396 scholars, 
34:6 church-members. 

Rail i a, a city of Brazil, South America, on 
All Saints Bay, 800 miles northeast of Bio 
Janeiro. Population, 150,000, chiefly Portu- 
guese, BeJigion, Roman* Catholic. Condition, 
bad. and exceedingly immoral. Mission station 
of the Southern Baptist Convention (1882) ; 1 
missionary and wife, 7 native helpers, 6 out-sta- 
tions, 1 church, 120 members. Contributions, 
|500. 

Presbyterian Church, (North) (ISTl) ; 2 mis- 
sionaries and wives, 4 native helpers, 6 out- 
stations, 3 churches, 120 members, 1 school, 20 
scholars. Contributions, $450. 

Rahmo, or Rliamo, Burma, on the Upper 
Irrawaddy Biver, 180 miles north of Mandalay, 
40 miles from the Chinese province of Yunnan ; 
capital of Upper Burma. Mission station of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union (1875) ; 
2 ordained missionaries, 1 missionary and wife, 
1 school. In 1884 the Burmans expelled the 
missionaries and sacked and burned their 
houses. The baptized natives, however, still 
clung together. 

Rahraich, in the northeastern part of 
Oudh, Northwestern Provinces, India. A sta- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, 
founded in 1867 ; 24 native workers, 36 ohuroh- 
members, 6 schools, 290 scholars. 


Railuadill* West Africa, 200 miles east of 
Benguela, its port. Healthy ; hot ; tempera- 
ture regular. Population, 30,000. Mission sta- 
tion of the A. B. C. F. M. (1881) ; 2 mission- 
aries and wives, 1 other lady, 1 native helper, 1 
church, 17 members, 2 schools, 40 scholars. 
Contributions, $4.25. In July, 1884, the mis- 
sionaries were expelled and their houses robbed 
by King Kwikwi, because a Portuguese had told 
him that they would destroy his whole people 
by their magic ; but in October of the same year 
they returned, and were received with enthusi- 
asm by the people. 

Ralasorc, a city of Orissa, Bengal, India, 
150 miles southwest of Calcutta, chief seaport 
of Cuttack. Population, ll,000--Hindus, Mos- 
lems. Language, Oruja, ISanthali, Hindustani. 
Natives ignorant, poor. First mission station 
occupied by the American Free Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, who have now 2 missionaries and 
wives, 5 other ladies, 18 native helpers, 2 out- 
stations, 2 churches, 214 church-members, 12 
schools, and 578 scholars. The station was 
founded in 1838. 

Raldwin, Rwiglit, M.D., b. at Durham, 
Conn., September 29th, 1798 ; studied two years 
at Williams College ; graduated at Yale in 1821 ; 
studied medicine ; gi*aduated at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1829 ; was appointed a mis- 
sionary of the American Board to the Sandwich 
Islands, and having completed his medical 
studies at Cambridge University, he sailed in 
183(). He was stationed at Waimea, Hawaii» for 
three years ; then at Lahaina, remaining till 
1868, when he was obliged to cease work on ac- 
count of partial paralysis. He removed to Hono- 
lulu, and was for a few years one of the teachers 
in the Theological School. Increasing feeble- 
ness compelled him to relinquish also this work. 
Dr. Baldwin was specially interested in all move- 
ments to diminish the use and sale of liquor and 
tobacco. An essay which he wrote on this re- 
form received the prize offered at ono time in 
the United States. “ Sturdy and fearless, me- 
thodical and active, he had the respect and conii- 
dence of all classes.’^ He died of apoplexy, 
January 3d, 1886, at the residence of his daugli- 
ter, Mrs. S. M. Damon, with whom he had lived 
for a few years. 

Ralearic Islands^ a group of islands in 
the Mediterranean, the principal of which are 
Majorca, Minorca, and the penal settlement of 
Cabrera, all together forming a province of 
Spain. All of the islands are mountainous. 
The climate is delightful, the soil very fertile, 
and pasture-land fine. The inhabitants resem- 
ble the Catalans, and speak a corrupt Catalan 
dialect. Mission field of the Wesleyan Moth- 
odist Missionary Society. 

Rali Island situated at the eastern end of 
Java, East Indies, have, together with Lombak, 
863,000 inhabitants, among whom are 4,000 
Mohammedans and 8,000 Chinese. In IHOd the 
Utrecht Missionary Society entered tlie field, 
and in 1873 some were baptized. But in 1881 
the missionary cle Yroom was murdered and his 
helpers left the islands. The work has recently 
been resumed. 

Ralige, a city of Sumatra, East Indies, 
stands on the shore of Lake Toba. Station 
of Bhenish Missionary Society, founded here 
in 1881 and soon after burned down ; but it 
recovered rapidly, and numbers now 319 mem- 
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bers, 1 ordained missionary and Trife, 1 sin- 
gle lady, 48 native helpers, 2 out-stations. 

Baiinese Version. — To the Malaysian 
family of languages belongs the Bali, which is 
spoken in the island of Bali, east of Java, by 
about three-quarters of a million, scattered over 
an area of 70 miles. A version into tViis lan- 
guage is of but recent date. In 1876 the British 
and Foreign Bible Society employed the Rev. 
R. van Eck, of the Utrecht Missionary Society, 
to translate the New Testament into the lan- 
guage of the island of Bali. The translation is 
to be made from the Greek text in general ac- 
cordance with the version of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, and to be printed in the Java- 
nese and Balinese characters. The Gospel of 
Mark was completed in 1877 ; the remaining 
jjart is proceeding slowly. 

{Specimen verse. John 3 : 16.) 

Mapan koto pitresnan Hida sanghyan Widi 
tken djagate makedjang, tka Hida nedoenang 
hokane ne sanoenggal kahoetoes mahi, kna 
Cilang hanake ne ngandelang hi hoka ioehoeng 
naraka, nanging "kna hya nepoekin kahidoepan 
tan pegat. 

Balli, a city of the Shoa district, Abyssinia, 
500 miles south of Massowah, occupied by a 
missionary of the St. Chrischona Pilgrim Mis- 
sion. 

Banclalkliandl Version.— The Ban- 
dalkhandi, also called Bughelcundi, belongs to 
the Indie branch of the Aryan family of lan- 
guages, and is spoken in a district between the 
province of Bandalkhand and the sources of 
the Nerbudda River. For the people using this 
language the New Testament was published at 
Serampore in 1821, but never reprinted. 

Ball, By or, M.D., b. at West Boylston, 
Mass., June 3d, 1796 ; graduated at Union Col- 
lege, 1826 ; studied theology at New Haven and 
Andover ; ordained, 1831 ; was agent in 1833 
for Home Missionary Society in Florida. While 
at the South he was much engaged in labor for 
the colored population. In 1835-37 he studied 
medicine with reference to foreign mission 
work, and received the degree of M.D. from the 
medical institution in Charleston. He is said to 
have been very popular and much beloved at 
the South, and was urged -to remain and engage 
in evangelical labors among the colored peo- 
ple.” He sailed in 1838, under the American 
Board, for Singapore. He was stationed there 
two years, teaching, preaching, healing the 
sick, and superintending the printing of Chinese 
books.* ^ In June, 1841, he went to Macao, and 
then to Hong Kong. ** To him it was given to 
be the pioneer in opening the city of Canton for 
residence of missionaiy families, and to open 
the way for excursions into the country around. 
His medical services were of great assistance in 
conciliating the good-will of the people. His 
Almanac was for many years a most acceptable 
publication. He was most laborious in out-of- 
door work, *’ mingling with the people on the 
banks of the river or on the ferries, and then 
extending his visits to the villages and market. 
**In this way he became widely known and 
more and more respected as his true character 
and the nature of his labors were understood.” 
In 1854 he visited the United States, returning, 
in 1857, to Macao. His constitution was much 
broken, and before his death he was confined to 


his house four months. Mr. Nevin, of the Pres- 
byterian Mission at Canton, says, With him 
the distribution of tracts has alw^ays been a fa- 
vorite method of preaching the Gospel, and 
especially since he became disabled by his 
bodily infirmities, both as respects the pow’er of 
speech and the capacity of moving from place 
to i^lace. During the last seven years the old 
man, bowed down by his infirmities, and lean- 
ing upon his cane, when not confined to his 
couch, would slowly make his w'ay downstairs 
and totter out to his little chapel opening on 
the street, and there, seated in an arm-chair, 
would distribute tracts and address a few words 
to casual passers-by who might drop in to look 
upon his gray hairs, to see what he "was doing 
or to hear what he might say ; for the Chinese 
venerate old age. Often twice a day might he 
be found there, with a cheerful countenance, 
working according to his strength ” But his 
strength soon utterly failed, and he died March 
27th, 1866, after twenty-eight years’ mission 
service. 

Ballantiiie, Henry, b. at Sohodack Land- 
ing, on the Hudson, near Albany, N. Y., March 
5th, 1813. He graduated at the University of 
Ohio, Athens, 1829 ; was employed after gradu- 
ation for a time as teacher of mathematics in 
place of the retiring professor ; entered Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton, but lett on account 
of ill health ; resumed his studies at Union 
Theological Seminary, Tirginia ; finished at 
Andover, 1834 ; ordained at Columbus, 0., 
April, 1835 ; sailed same year as a missionary 
of the American Board for India. In 1837 he 
was stationed permanently at Ahmadnagar. His 
health failing, he left, in 1850, for home, but 
returned in 1852. He labored with great zeal 
and without interruption until within a few 
months of his final departure for America. By 
medical advice he went to Sholapore, Poona, 
and Bombay, and was advised by physicians 
there to go home, and by the quickest route— 
via Red Sea. He wrote, weeping, ‘‘ The Lord 
does not consider me worthy to labor any longer 
for Him in my beloved field. ” He left India 
with his family, September 4th, 1865. An ac- 
cidental detention of the ship in the Red Sea 
aggravated his malady, and he died, November 
9th, off the coast of Portugal, and his body was 
consigned to the ocean. His connection with 
the mission covered thirty years. ‘ ^ An accu- 
rate knowledge of the Marfithi, added to an ac- 
quaintance with Sanskrit, prepared him to be- 
come a translator of the Bible, and he has left 
the impress of his idiomatic Mardthi on many 
parts of the sacred volume in that language.” 
” He had natural abilities of a high order. I 
have never seen a man who could accomplish so 
much literary labor in a given time. His mind 
worked with wonderful rapidity, and he com- 
posed with great celerity. An accurate and 
erudite scholar in several departments, he had 
rare facility for acquiring language. He' spoke 
Mar^tthi very fluently, and well-educated natives 
said he seldom made a mistake either in gram- 
mar or idiom. His unusual quickness at rep- 
artee and occasional withering sarcasm fitted 
him to grapple with quick-witted, often abusive 
advocates of idolatry and wicked apologists for 
all kinds of iniquity. But it was only when 
compelled to do so that he used this power of “ 
invective. He was successful as a pastor by 
reason of his quick sympathies and winning 
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manners,” He was an able preacher in the 
MarS-thi language. For a long time he was 
pastor of the first native church, yielding that 
place to a native whom he himself had trained. 
He spent six or eight weeks every year evangel- 
izing from village to village, was editor of the 
semi-monthly paper in English and Marfithi. 
During the last five years of his life a large part 
of his time wa-j devoted to the instruction of 
the theological classes of young men preparing 
for the ministry. For several years he w^as 
secretary and treasurer of the mission. Pos- 
sessing, in the words of the mission, “ a sympa- 
thetic nature, a high intellectual culture, and 
an excellent poetical taste,’ ’ he translated into 
Marfithi some of the best hymns in the English 
language. They are said to possess, in a re- 
markable degree, the spirit and beauty of the 
original. He composed some excellent hymns 
himself. He has been called the Watts of 
Marathi hymnology. He prepared two hymn- 
books containing together four hundred hymns, 
one for use in the churches, the other for the 
children. He was revising and carrying through 
the press his Hymns for Divine Worship, when 
obliged to leave for home. 

Three of Mr. Ballantine’s daughters married 
missionaries of the same mission, one, Mrs. Dr. 
S. B. Fairbank, dying at her station. One son, 
Rev. William O. Ballantine, M.D., is now in the 
mission. 

Balueli.t Tersion. — The Baluchi, also 
called Beloochee and Biluohi, belongs to the 
Iranic branch of the Aryan family of languages, 
and is spoken in Baluchistan, south of the In- 
dus, on the Arabian Sea. A translation of the 
New Testament into this dialect was commenced 
by the late Dr. Leyden, of which only three 
Gospels were published at Serampore in 1815. 
As this version was not found of xiermanent 
value, it was never reprinted. Of late, however, 
a tran lation into this dialect seems to have 
been found useful, and the revised version of 
the Gospel of Matthew, as prepared by the Kev, 
A. Lewis, was published in 1885, of which up 
to March 31st, 1889, 1,000 copies were disposed 
of. 

Banana Islands, 30 miles southwest of 
Sierra Leone, West Africa. They are high, fer- 
tile, and inhabited ; visited from Sierra Leone 
on account of their healthy climate. Mission 
station of the United Methodist Free Churches ; 
no missionary at present, 

Banelio, a section of the city of Tokio, 
Japan. Occupied by the Reformed (German) 
Church in the United States ; 1 organized church, 
235 members. 

Banda, Bandalkhand district, Nortbw’est- 
crn Provinces, British India. A station of the 
S. P. G. since 1872 ; 1 missionary. 

Banda Island, one of the Moluccas, West 
Indies, Population, 7,000, of whom about 1,000 
are Christians under the direction of the Dutch 
Missionary Society. In 1877 the Rajah, Kei 
Diila, was converted to Mohammedanism, and 
his people are following him. 

Bandawe (Livin^stonia), a town on 
Lake Nyassa, Central Africa ; 16 out-stations, 5 
ordained missionaries, 1 medical missionary, 5 
missionary teachers, 50 native helpers, 1 church, 
^8 communicants, 21 schools, 2,422 pupils. 
The artisan work here is on the same plan as 
that at Lovedale (q.v.), South Africa, 


BandeTeng, or Banjoewang, Java, a 

town on. the east coast ot Java, southeast of 
Probolingo. ISdission station of the Dutch Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Bandjerinasing*, a town of Southeast 
Borneo, at the mouth of the Barito liiver. Mis- 
sion station of the Rhenish Missionary Society ; 
2 missionaries, 1 lady, 131 communicants. 

Bangalore, a city of Mysore, India, 175 
miles west of Madras. It is on an elevated site, 
a great resort for invalids ; it has considerable 
trade, and is a military post. Population, 
140,000, chiefiy Hindus. Mission station of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North ; 3 mission- 
aries, 73 church-members. 

L. M. S. ; 5 ordained missionaries and wives, 
1 other lady, 10 native preachers, 158 church- 
members, 1,679 scholars. 

S. P. G. ; 1 missionary, 10 native helpers, 2 
out-stations, 291 church-members. 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society ; 3 
missionaries (including wives), 57 native helpers, 
a preachers’ seminary, 3 out-stations, 82 church- 
members. . 

Evangelical Lutheran Missionary Society, 
Leipzig ; 1 missionary, 162 communicants. 

Bangrkok^ the chief city and capital of 
Siam, on the Naenam River, 20 miles from its 
mouth. Climate, intensely hot in summer. 
Population, 600,000— -Siamese, Chinese, Bur- 
mans, Malays, alrabs, Hindus. Mission station 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union ; 2 
missionaries and their wives, 13 church- mem- 
bers. 

Presbyterian Church, North ; 3 missionaries 
and wives, 1 other lady, 8 native helpers, 125 
church-members. 

Baiikfpore, a city of Bengal, India, a sub- 
urb of Patna. Mission station of the Baptist 
Missionary Society ; 3 ordained missionarioH, 4 
native preachers, 40 church members. 

Bankura, a town of Bengal, India. Mis- 
sion station of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission- 
ary Society ; 3 missionaries, 46 church-mem- 
bers. 

Bannu^ a sub -station of the 0. M. S. in the 
Punjab, India. 

Bansko, European Tiirkey, 46 miles south 
of Samakov ; sub-station of the A. B. 0. P. M., 
worked from Samakov. 

Bantingr? ^ town in the northern part of 
Borneo, West Indies, in the river-valley of Ba- 
tang-Lapar, among the Sea-Dayaks. A station 
of the S. P. G., founded in 1861, and number- 
ing 1,046 members. The mission has succeeded 
in introducing the plough and abolishing the 
savage customs, some of which are most bar- 
barous. 

Bantu or Zulu Baee.— The ^iuliis (sin- 
gular, Izulu, heaven ; plural, Amamlu) are one 
of a numerous family of tribes which together 
constitute what has come to be called the Bantu 
race. This word Bantu (full Zulu form, Abantu ; 
singular, Umuniu, person), in their language, 
signifies people. This Bantu family is very 
large, extending through all South and South 
Central Africa, the Hottentots, Bushmen, and 
Cape Colonists excepted ; that is, from ocean 
to ocean in longitude, and from the Kei and 
Orange rivers, on the south, to the fifth or eYen 
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higher degree of north latitude, and comprises 
a population numbering probably more than 
60,000,000. 

Among the prominent members of this family, 
•some of which have been known for years, 
while most of them have been but recently 
brought to light by the explorations of such 
men as Livingstone, Stanley, and others, might 
be named the Zulus, the Amaxosa or Kafirs, the 
Beehuana, Basutu, and kindred tribes on the 
south ; the Ovaherero, Ovampo, Balunda, 
Bateke, and Mpongw-e, on the west ; the Congo, 
Bayansi, Bangala, Babangi, Manyema, TVaganda, 
Wanyoro, and others on the Congo, along the 
Equator, and among the Great Lakes ; the Bua, 
Bemba, Babisa, and other tribes near the Lesser 
Lakes and on the sources of the Congo ; and the 
Wakamba, Swaheli, Wanika, Mahenge, Wakon- 
de, Makua, and other tribes along the East Coast 
and on the Zambesi. 

The general kinship of the tribes, of which 
the above are but a fraction, covering as they 
do a large part of the Dark Continent, is both 
marked and interesting. It is seen, to some ex- 
tent, in their person, their hue, their features, 
their religious notions, their mental type, and 
their mode of life ; but most of all in their lan- 
guage. Taking this, their language, as our 
guide and proof, than which there can be noth- 
ing more definite and sure, we are left with no 
doubt that all these somewhat diversified tribes 
belong to one and the same family, between 
which and all other known families or races 
there is a manifest and fixed dilference. To be 
sure, the languages of these tribes differ from 
each other in many respects, especially in many 
of their words, or in the forms of their words, 
even where the roots are essentially the same ; 
while the grammar is essentially the same in 
all. Indeed, the underlying grammatical prin- 
ciples are so uniformly the same in all that the 
•comparative philologist has no hesitation in be- 
lieving that all came originally from one and 
the same stock ; even though among the tribes 
far removed from each other dialectal or tribal 
variations may put the people beyond the limits 
of being mutually intelligible ; just as the Eng- 
lish, Erench, and Germans are far from being 
mutually intelligible, though the languages they 
speak all belong to the same family. 

Of all the branches of this Bantu family of 
languages, the Zulu, with the Xosa, would seem 
to be the oldest and most fully developed. The 
Zulu would seem also to have been kept purest 
and most perfect, least affected by abrasion, 
syncope, or other modification, through alien 
agencies, such as a moulding contact with the 
Negro, Semitic, the Arab, or the Portuguese on 
the north, or English, French, or Dutch on the 
south, having been developed, fixed, and kept 
by its own indigenous, automatic principles. 
Hence the belief that the distinguishing gram- 
matical features of the entire Bantu family are 
more manifest and clearly defined in the Zulu 
than in any other of its branches. In Zulu, the . 
incipient element of the noun, the nominal 
“prefix” or preformative, is more complete 
than in most of its cognate dialects. Thus the 
prefix um, as in umfana, boy, is simply m, mfana, 
in some branches. Mpongwet the name of a 
country and tribe in the northwest part of the 
Bantu field, would be Umpongwe in the south- 
east among the Zulus and Kafirs. The Znlu 
plural prefix, aha, as in ahafana, boys, becomes 
ba. as hafana, in some dialects. For person, the 


Zulus have umurdu; another tribe has muniu, 
another, muiuj another, miu; another, mundu. 
For the Zulu plural of this word, ahantu, peo- 
ple, some other tribes say laniu^ some, ayiiic/ 
some, o^w;, some, waniuj some, watu^ some, 
wandUy and some, andu. Mtesa (late King of 
Uganda) would be Umieza in Zulu, and the Lake 
j^yanza would be, in Zulu, Inycmza. On the 
Lualaba, a branch of the Congo, the natives say 
nyama, meat ; instead of which the Zulus say 
inyamay meat. The people on parts of the 
Congo say nyoka^ the Zulus, inyokay snake ; 
the former say nyangay the latter inyavgay moon ; 
the former miugre, the latter rdngey plenty. 
Among the Zulus hula amatye means thresh or 
break stones. The Congo people called Stanley 

Bula Maiadiy'* “the Book-Breaker.” The 
Zulu and Kafir tribal names, Amazulu and 
Amaxosay would be, in some dialects, Mazulu, 
Ma;xosay just as other tribal names in other 
parts of the Bantu field, such as Makua, Jfaraviy 
Manyemay would begin with a, as Amakuay 
among the Zulus. 

Among the distinguishing grammatical fea- 
tures of the entire Bantu family of languages, 
which are specially manifest and clearly defined 
in the Zulu, one of the more marked and peculiar 
consists in what may be called a system of pro- 
nominal assimilations and repetitions. This 
mode is sometimes designated as the “ allitera- 
tive,” because of the frequent recurrence of 
some particular letter or syllable in a given sen-^ 
tence. Here, especially in the Zulu, all nouns* 
may be grouped into eight distinct classes, ac- 
cording to their “prefix” or incipient element. 
Each class of nouns has its own pronominal 
forms, all of which bear a striking resemblance 
to the initial element of the noun to which they 
refer, or for which they stand. Thus one class 
of nouns comprises all those whose incipient is 
Hi ^ and for this class the relative is eli, the de- 
monstrative leli, this ; klo, that ; the personal 
pronoun, nominative, and accusative, li; oblique 
form, lo ; definitive, Iona, and fragmentary form, 
simply 1. Another class of nouns comprises all 
those whose incipient is isi, as isihaya ; and for 
this the relative pronoun is csi; the demonstra- 
tives, le&i and ?e.s*o; personal, si; oblique, so; 
definitive, stma, and fragmentary, simply s. 
Take now this sentence : leli ilizwe Icmi eli tengiioe 
ngemaliy li lungile — i.e., this field of mine which 
was bought with money, ib is good. Here we have 
lelU I (in lami), eli and li, all referring to the noun 
Uizvoe, and taking form from its incipient, Hi. So, 
in the example : iata leso isiiya sake esikulu, u si 
hlanze ; that is, take that dish of yours which is 
large, and wash it ; literally, you it wash ; and we 
have lesOy s (in sako), esi (in esikulu), and si, all 
from isi in isUya. This giving to the nominal 
incipient so much of moulding influence over 
the pronouns and over the prefixes to the ad- 
jective, contributing so largely to precision 
and the power of inversion, is thought by some 
to add also to the euphony of the language. 
Indeed, some who at first failed to see that the 
principle under discussion really constituted a 
vital, organic part of the language, were wont to 
regard it as nothing more than a kind of 
“ euphonic alliteration.” 

One of the striking peculiarities of the Zulu 
language is that sharp, shrill sound occuiTing 
in almost every other sentence, and called* a 
“click.” It constitutes an elementary- part pf 
the word in which ib occurs, as much so as its 
vowels or consonants, and is never found, in the 
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formative part. Of these clicks there are three 
kinds, each of which takes its name from the 
manner in which it is made, as the dental, the 
palatal, and the lateral. If we search for the 
origin of these pecaliar sounds or for the reason 
why they were ever employed as a means of in- 
dicating an idea, we shall doubtless find it in 
that principle which is usually called the 
“ onomatopoetic/* or an effort to suit the sound 
of the word to the thing signified. 

The following more particular statement and 
illustrations of the distinguishing traits of the 
Zulu language are taken, by i^ermission, from 
Zula-Land : 

“ One of the most important points in which 
the Zulu language differs from the English and 
many others, is found in the fact that, for the 
most part, the formative letters precede the 
root ; that is, most of the changes, the inflec- 
tions, to which a word is subject, are made in 
the beginning of a word ; thus, umfana, boy ; 
abafana, boys ; inkomo, cow ; izinkomo, cows ; 
izwi or ilizwi, word ; amazmi^ words. So in the 
adjective ; itmfana ornkuht, large boy ; abafana 
abakalu, large boys ; inkomo enkulut great cow ; 
ilizwi elikulu, great word. So in the possessive 
pronouns ; Safana hami, my hoys ; izinkomo 
zamiy my cows ; Uizwi hmi, my word. 

‘‘ From these esamj^les it will be noticed that 
there is a peculiar alliterative agreement among 
related words— the adjectives and pronouns 
taking a prefix which accords with the preforma- 
tive or incipient part of the noun with which 
they agree, or to which they relate ; thus, aba- 
fana abakulu, large boys ; abafana bami abakulu, 
my large boys ; ilizioi labafana, word of the 
boys ; izinkomo zahafamiy cattle of the boys. 

And then, too, the personal pronoun takes a 
form to correspond with the incipient portion 
of the noun for which it stands ; thus, {abafana) 
ba tanda, (boys) they love ; {izinkomo) zi tanday 
(cattle) they love ; {Uizwi) li ianda, (tjie word) it 
loves. Now, in English, talking about boys and 
cattle, if I say they love them, you might be in 
doubt whether I meant to say the cattle love the 
boys, or the boys the cattle ; but not so in the 
Zulu— the form of the pronoun showing to what 
noun it refers ; thus, ba zi ianda, they love them, 
literally, they them love— that is, the boys love 
the cattle ; zi ba tanday they them love — that is, 
the cattle love the boys. 

“ Prom all this it will be seen that the Zulu 
allows of great scope and variety in the arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence, and at the same 
time gives you great clearness and precisioi^as 
to what is meant. Thus, in the phrase — ^ the 
face of the animal which is large,’ one might 
be in doubt as to what * is large not so, how- 
ever, in the Zulu phrase— benkonno obu- 
kxdu, where the form of the adjective obukulic, 
great, leaves no doubt that it is meant to de- 
scribe KbusOy face. So, too, though the most 
natural and common order is to put the noun- 
nominative before the verb, and the noun-ob- 
jective after the verb, yet both may either pre- 
cede or follow ; thus, for the English — ‘ the 
boys love the cattle,* we may say either abafana 
izinkomo ba zi ianda ; or ba zi ianda abafana izin- 
komo. 

At first sight, nothing seems more confused 
and complicated than the Zulu language ; yet, 
when we come to look carefully into its forms, 
changes, and laws, we are obliged to admit that 
310 language* of which we have any knowledge 
can lay claim to more order and regularii^, flexi- 


bility, and precision. Thus, nouns are divided 
into eight classes, according to the form of 
their incipient element, and the manner in. 
which they make the plural. JJmfanay boy, be- 
longs to the first class ; Uizwi, to the second j 
inkomoy to the third ; and so on— the plural of 
the first being made in aba, of the second in. 
ania, and of the third in izin. Each class and 
each number has its own form of the pronoun 
personal or verbal ; as, u, ba ; li, a ; i, zi ; each, 
its own form for the relative ; as, o, aha / eli, a /• 
e, ezi^ each, its own form for the possessive ; 
as, ake, abo ; alo, awo ; ayo, azo— and so on. 
And then, too. each class and number has its 
own preformative letter to be used in forming- 
the possessive ; as, u, which passes over into 
its semivowel w, for the first class, singular ; 6* 
for the plural ; I and a for the second class ; y 
and z for the third. Thus, for the possessive 
my or mine (the ground form for which, as it 
were, in Zulu, is ami, that is, a, of, and mi, me 
— of me), we have, wami, bami ^ lami, ami^ 
yami, zami, according to the class and number 
of the noun ; as, umfana wami, my boy ; abafana 
bamiy my boys. For the possessive his or her, 
if the noun be of the first class, we have the 
ground form, or basis, ake, a, of, and ke, him — 
and then wake, bake, lake, etc., according to the 
noun possessed ; as umfana wake, his boy ; Uizwi 
lake, his word ; izinkomo zake, his cattle. For 
the possessive their, referring to persons or to 
nouns in aha, as abafana, boys ; abanin, people 
— the basis being abo — we have waho, haho, laho, 
abo, yabo, etc., as, Uizwi Jabo, their word ; izin- 
komo zabOy their cattle. And for the possessive* 
thdr, referring to nouns in izin, as izinkomo, we 
have, in like manner, wazo, bazo, lazo, azo, yazo, 
etc., as, Uizwi lazo, their voice ; isibaya sazo, 
their fold ; izimpondo zazo, their horns. 

* ‘ Now, when you come to carry this through all 
the eight classes of nouns, singular and plural, 
you will find that there is no small number of 
forms for each class and kind of the pronoun. 
But for all this, complicated, exact, and numer- 
ous as these forms are, the native never makes 
a mistake, or talks, as we say, ungraminatically. 
Even the children seem to find it as nattxral and 
easy to speak properly in respect to grammar aa 
they do to eat and sleep. 

“The Zulu language pays a high regard to 
euphony. No doubt this is owing in part to tUo 
fact that it has ever, till recently, been addressed 
solely to the ear. Some of its ideas of euphony 
are peculiar to itself ; others are founded on 
general laws, such as prevail more or less in all 
languages. Hence, some of the forms and 
changes on which it insists for euphonic pur- 
poses are external, accidental, and to bo at- 
tributed to the taste, fashion, or caprice of the 
people ; while others are internal and necessary, 
the reasons for which are to be found in the 
very structure of the language, or in the physio- 
logical character of articulate sounds. Perhaps 
no language can lay a better claim than the Zulu 
to an exemption from two great faults— on the 
one hand, that superabundance of vowels and 
liquids which produces excessive softness ; and 
on the other, that superabundance of conso- 
nants which produces excessive harshness. The 
happy mean which it has observed in its inter- 
mixture of mute consonants with vocalic and 
liquid sounds makes it both pleasing to the ear 
and easy to speak. 

“ One of the greatest defects of the language, as. 
might be supposed, is the paucity of words^ 
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especially those which are most needed for the 
expression of moral and religious thoughts. 
The people having few ideas on subjects of this 
kind, their words are few also. Yet, even here, 
the case is not so difficult as might be presumed. 
In some instances we are able to convert a word 
from a secular to a sacred use. And then the 
language is yet young, as it were, uncultivated, 
waiting to be developed anti fashioned for the 
largest and noblest ends. One root will often 
give you a large stem, with a good number of 
branches, and no small amount of fruit. Thus, 
from the verb 'bona, see, we have bonisa, cause 
to see, show ; bonisisa, show clearly ; bonela, 
see for ; bonelela, look and learn, imitate ; ba- 
nana, see each other ; bonelana, see for each other ; 
bonisana, cause each other to see, show each 
other ; bonakala, appear, be visible ; bonakalisa, 
make visible ; umboni, a seer ; uniboneli, a spec- 
tator ; umhonelo, a spectacle ; umbonisi, an over- 
seer ; umboniso, a show ; isibono, a sight, curi- 
osity ; isiboniso, a vision ; isihonakalo, an 
appearance ; isibonakaliso, a revelation— and all 
this without going into the passive voice ; as, 
bonwa, be seen ; boniswa, cause to be seen ; 
'bonisiswa, cause to be clearly seen, etc. I doubt 
if the German, Greek, or any other language 
can exceed the Zulu in the scope and liberty 
which it gives for the formation of derivative 
words. 

“ The liberty which it gives for combining two 
or raore words, so as to form a significant com- 
pound, is another point worth mentioning. In 
this way we get impumaianga, east, from two 
words—pwma, come out, and ilanga, the sun ; 
inchoncdanga, west — from ckona, sink, and 
ilanga, sun. So, inklilifa, an heir, comes from 
combining two words which signify, ‘to eat 
the estate of the deceased ;* while inhlulanhlebe, 
a bat, signifies ‘ a long-eared animal ;* and 
ihlolenkosikazi, the jasmine, * queen’s eye.* 

“ Many of the names which the natives give to 
persons, places, rivers, mountains, are also com- 
pound terms ; and, whether simple or com- 
pound, the most of them are significant. Thus, 
Amanzimioti, the name of a stream, signifies 
‘ sweet water hiklangukazi, the name of a 
tall sugar-loaf mountain, signifies ‘ a tall 
reed.* I once had a great stout boy to work 
for me, whose name signified * man of the 
mountain ;* and another, of a cunning, crabbed 
disposition, who was called by a name signify- 
ing ‘ strength of the wolf. ’ One is called 
spear, another hatchet, another money, another 
whiskers. The names which the natives give 
the white people are often appropriate and 
amusing. Thus, one who wears spectacles is 
called glasses ; one who keeps a good lookout 
for those in his employ, eyes ; one who moves 
about briskly, with a staccato step, crackle-gait. 

“ Tho native has no family, or surname ; 
though he is sometimes designated as the son of 
so-and-so. A man also not unfrequently desig- 
nates his wife — that is, one of his wives — as the 
daughter of so-and-so— a practice which had its 
origin, doubtless, in polygamy ; since the term 
my wife, or Mrs. So-and-so, would often he am- 
bignons where a man has half-a-dozen wives.*' 

The indigenous literature of the Zulus, as of 
all the Bantu tribes, if such it can be called 
where they have no alphabet with which to 
write out their thoughts, their folk-lore, oral 
songs, royal eulogies, aad common law,‘®^could 
but be, as it is, very scant. To be sure, they 
have a variety of unwritten, plain, simple songs. 


with the singing of which, accompauied with 
the gumbu, a musical instrument of one string, 
they pass many an hour of leisure ; such are 
their evening songs, their domestic songs, hunt- 
ing songs, heroic songs, and religious songs, or 
songs in which they give expression to a wish 
or prayer. Their language abounds in bold, 
figurative epithets and complimentary terms, of 
which they make great use in singing the 
praises of their kings. The royal court, upon 
grand festal occasions, is a great place and 
time for the royal rhapsodist or bard to pour 
forth his poetic imaginings in a most profuse 
and fervid style, and speak of the king, to his 
face, as black and beautiful, tall and straight, a 
majestic elephant, a ravenous hyena, the mer- 
ciless opponent of every conspiracy, the de- 
vourer, waster, smasher of all his foes, all love- 
ly as a monster of resistless might, “ like 
heaven above, raining and shining.*’ 

The more the comparative philologist comes 
to know of this Bantu family of languages, not 
only the more proof does he get of the general 
kinship of the numerous Bantu tribes, but the 
more does he find of beauty, compass, flexi- 
bility, and plastic power in their system of 
speech to excite his wonder and reward his 
study. All the best-known branches, whether 
on the east, south, or west, or in the interior, 
are found to be soft, pliant, easj" flowing in ut- 
terance, regular and systematic in forms, phil- 
osophical in structure and principle, and won- 
derfully rich in ability to express all the facts 
and nice shades of thought and feeling of which 
the people who speak them have any knowl- 
edge. To be sure, to the foreigner the few clicks 
and gutturals are not easy of utterance, thongh 
the native finds in them nothing difficult. In- 
deed, the native is never aware that his lan- 
^age contains a click or guttural till his atten- 
tion is called to it by the alien scholar. And it 
is specially interesting to note that it is within 
this great field of underlying, substantial one- 
ness of speech that the mighty geographical dis- 
coveries have been made in late years by such 
men as Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Cameron, 
Stanley, and others ; and that within this field 
it is that great Christian missions are being ex- 
tensively planted, the labors of whose agents 
have not only added most materially to our 
knowledge of these languages, but been also 
themselves greatly helped, and will be helped 
yet more and more, by their substantial one- 
ness. 

In respect to the origin and early kinship of 
the Bantu race, and how, whence, or when they 
came into the part of Africa they now occupy, 
the people themselves can tell us nothing. Nor 
does ancient history, sacred or profane, throw 
any direct light on the subject. And yet we 
are not without some good reasons for at least 
a plausible opinion in relation to it. The ap- 
parent likeness of the Hottentot, in many re- 
spects, to the old Egyptian family would indi- 
cate that the former was once a part of the 
latter. Comparing the language of the former 
with the old Egyptian and Coptic tongues gives 
us a good clew to his ancient abode. The best 
philologists of the present day, and those who 
have had the best of opportunity for studying 
the Hottentot, Btishman, and Koranna, and of 
comparing this most sontbem tongue with the 
ancient and most northern of the continent — the 
Egyptian, Coptic, and their cognates — ^find 
marked resemblances between the two ; from 
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which they infer that tnese extreme southern 
tribes “were onee sundered by some dividing 
wedge from the extreme northern, and by this 
new incoming power or alien race, of a very 
different language, were driven on southward 
from age to age, till they finally reached their 
present abode in the southern angle of the con- 
tinent, from, which they could be driven no 
farther. This linguistic argument is supported 
by the fact that the appearance, manners, cus- 
toms of the Hottentots differ in many respects 
essentially from those of the Bantu race on their 
northern border, and yet afford good ground for 
classing them with the old Egyptian and other 
North African nations. Some of the learned at 
the Cape of G-ood Hope have found pictures 
and impressions among the antiquities of 
Egypt so like the Hottentot as to make it cer- 
tain, as they think, that the original of these 
representatives must have been persons of this 
race. Then again the Hottentots of South 
Africa, in days of old, as the early travellers in 
that region and their own traditions tell us, 
were wont to worship the moon ; the like to 
which, the historian tells us, was found among 
the northern nations of Africa in their sidereal 
worship. And yet we find no trace of this 
among their neighbors of the Bantu race. The 
gods of the Zulus are regarded as having their 
home beneath and never above. The northern 
nations of olden times, like the Hottentots from 
time immemorial, made use of the bow and 
arrow, while the Zulu and his neighbors of the 
Bantu race use the spear, short sword, and war 
club. And yet it is in looking at the more 
permanent and marked feature of the Hottentot, 
his language, and its likeness to that of the old 
Egyptian, that we find the strongest proof that 
the two families were one in origin ; and if so, 
then the fact of their being eventually so widely 
separated points to the probable incoming of 
another people, as from the east, by which they 
were divided, and a portion of them pushed on 
southward till they came to the other extreme 
of the continent. Eruptions from the north 
and east in those early days were not unknown. 
The Israelites and the Hyksos, or shepherd 
kings, were noted instances. As the families of 
the earth multiplied in the home of their child- 
hood and youth, it is easy to see how there 
must have been a general pressure from the north 
and east to the south and west, especially from 
■Western Asia into the northeast of Africa, or 
from the Euphrates into Egypt. 

Inquiring now to which particular branch of 
the great families of men this in cursive, immi- 
grating race belonged, we can hardly doubt that 
it was Hamitio, having its origin probably in 
some branch of the Cushites. The descendants 
of this line were numereus, and some of them 
settled, for a time at least, in Asia. Thus Nim- 
rod, the mighty hunter, who was one of the 
sons of Cush, built several large towns in Baby- 
lon. Others settled in Arabia, and doubtless 
many went at an early date to Africa and set- 
tled along tl^e Nile in Egypt, or farther south 
about Merog. Herodotus speaks of two classes 
of Ethiopians, one in Asia, the other in Africa. 
Many of the former served as soldiers under 
Xerxes, though their home is not easily deter- 
mined. The historian, however, tells us that 
the Asiatic Ethiopians were black, like those of 
Libya, but differed from them in language, and 
had straight hfiir ; whereas those of Libya had 
very curly hair. Now, between the Bantu 


tribes and the proper negro race there is, to a 
certain extent, just this kind of difference at 
the present time. To be sure, the Bantu race 
is not now white, and yet their hue is not so 
dark as that of the Nigritian Negro, nor is his 
hair so woolly ; and as to his language— -that 
most decisive mark of an affinity or of a differ- 
ence — there is known to be a wide difference be- 
tween the Bantu on the south of the Equator 
and the real negro of the Soudan and neighbor- 
ing dialects in the north. Taking, then, all 
these suggestive thoughts and facts together, 
“would it not seem,” as said in Zidu-Lciudy 
“ that the Bantu race had its origin in Cen- 
tral or Western Asia, perhaps in Armenia, 
more likely farther south, possibly on the Eu- 
phrates ; and that, in process of time, being 
straitened for room, it broke away from its 
original seat, or was driven out, the whole or 
a part, and led to shape its course to the south- 
west ; either carried along by a general move- 
ment, or drawn by the attractions of kindred in 
that direction, until they came to Mizraim in 
the land of the Nile? Finding the first or 
lower valley of that river already too full, they 
pass on, though not without driving a portion 
of the people before them — a portion, perhaps, 
already removed of their own accord, or crowded 
out into the more open country in search of a 
new home and a wider field. The northern 
coast already occupied, they naturally turn to 
the south, ascend the Nile, or move gradually 
along the eastern coast, until, at length, they 
reach the country and condition in which we 
find them. . 

Of course, in passing through so many new 
lands, and so many ages of being, aiid coming 
in contact with other races, the original char- 
acter and speech of this Bantu race would be 
considerably modified. Their progress being 
slow, they would naturally intermarry with 
neighboring tribes ; and be fashioned, x>hysioal- 
ly, mentally, and morally, to some extent by the 
people, the country, the climate, the customs, 
and other moulding influences to which they 
were exposed. In this way, whether originally 
a branch of the real negro stock or not, it is 
easy to account for both the agreement and the 
difference which we find to exist at the ijrosent 
day between the two families. The Bantu race 
cradled in Asia — as our speculations incline us 
to believe — ^the genuine negro or Ethiopic in 
Africa ; the one living for ages perhax)S, with- 
out the tropic in the east, while the other hasted 
to its more sunny home in the great peninsula ; 
the former, perchance, long associated with 
Japhetic or Semitic nations, and much trav- 
elled withal ; while the latter doubtless came 
into being, and passed both the plastic season 
of its youth and its raaturer age in the same 
secluded, sandy region where it is now found : 
it is easy to see why the Kafir, the Zulu, and 
all their kin, though they spring from a com- 
mon stock, should be found at this day more 
robust, taller, of a lighter color, with hair less 
woolly, with a nose more elevated, of a much 
greater facial angle, a higher forehead, and alto- 
gether of a more intelligent, Caucasian look, 
than their Nigritian neighbors of tbe Ethiopic or 
Negro stamp. At the same time we see in these 
Zulu and Kafir tribes, in the whole Bantu race, 
so much of the true negro type, so much of 
dark color in the skin, of curling and woolli- 
ness in the hair, of breadth in the nostrils, of 
thickness in the lips, so much of likeness in 
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the eyes and in other respects to the other race 
— the tribes which now flank this northern do- 
main — that we must come to the conclusion, 
that if the Bantu family had an origin either 
more ancient or more modern, or in any wise 
other than the negroes of Nigritia, it mingled 
with these in its formative days, on its migra- . 
tory way through the Ethipic regions, till it was 
largely imbued with their spirit, and fashioned 
after their type.” 

In respect to the more recent origin, history, 
and abode of the two larger of the southeastern 
tribes of the Bantu family, the Kafir or 5osa 
and Zulu, modern historians aro not silent. 
They tell us that the Kafirs came gradually 
down from the northeast, some two or three 
hundred years ago, and settled in districts lying 
between the Kei and the Umzimkulu, out of 
which they crowded the weaker Hottentot and 
Bushman tribes. The name Kafir, from the 
Arabic Kefir, or Kafr, which signifies infidel, 
or those who do not hold the Moslem faith, was 
first applied by Arabs to the heathen tribes, 
with which as traders they came in contact, 
along the East Coast of Africa ; which would 
seem to give sanction to the above historic 
saying. And then, too, in the Kafir’s practice 
of polygamy and the rite of circumcision, and 
especially in his proud bearing and martial 
spirit, in his somewhat Arabic features, and in 
his hue, not generally so dark as that of the 
pure negro, many see proof of his having been 
for a time with members of the Arab race. 

The Zulus also, according to tradition and the 
testimony of generations that have but lately 
passed away, came in, something more than a 
century since, from the north and took up their 
abode, first on the Imfolosi and Umhlatusi 
rivers, and then farther south as far as the Um- 
zimkulu, and farther east till they came into 
the vicinity of Delagoa Bay. Not to go back 
beyond a somewhat definite knowledge of 
them, we find them a small tribe under the 
chieftain Usenzangakona, son of Jama, and fa- 
ther of Ohaka. Chaka, born in 1787, was a 
chieftain of great enterprise in his way, of 
great ambition, military prowess, and success, 
and consequent fame. Starting out at the head 
of a small army, he assailed and subdued tribe 
after tribe, and incorporated all into his own, 
till he had mastered and filled the realm of 
which we have spoken, and made himself to be 
feared by the Dutch and English at the Cape, 
the Ohuana tribes on the west, and other far- 
distant tribes on the north and east, till finally, 
in 1828, he was himself assassinated through 
the jealousy and instigation of two brothers, 
one of whom, Dingan, took his place in power. 
During Dingan’s reign, or rather at the close of 
it, which came through a large part of his sub- 
jects going over under his brother, Umpande, 
to aid the Boers in their war against him, hav- 
ing been chased out of the country and died of 
his wounds in the wilderness, his kingdom was 
divided, in 1840, and the southern half of it, 
called the Natal District, came into the hands 
of the Dutch, and then, in 1842, into the hands 
of the English, and so became a British colony ; 
while the northern half, that which has since 
gone by the name of Zululand, came under 
the rule of Umpande, brother of the two pre- 
vious kings. Umpande continued nominally 
at the head of affairs till the day of his death, in 
October, 1872, though for the last ten or fifteen 
years of his life the government was virtually 


in the hands of his son, Ketchwayo. In June, 
1873, ostensibly at the request of the Zulu na- 
tion, yet virtually through the agency of the 
English - Natal Secretary for Native Affairs, 
Ketchwayo was installed king in place of his 
now deceased father. He held office till the 
English-Zulu war in 1879, when he was taken 
captive and carried to Cape Town, and thence 
to England. The British Government now pro- 
fessing to have a kind of moral protection and 
authority over the Zulu realm, divided it into 
thirteen sections, and over each appointed a 
kind of petty chief or kinglet, the result of which 
was confusion, strife, and anarchy. Then 
Ketchwayo was carried back to Zululand and 
reinstated king, January 31st, 1883, over at least 
a part of his former re^m, but so handicapped 
with restrictions as not to be able to bear effi- 
cient rule. Some of the kinglets, especially 
Usibepu, not being pleased with this return of 
the king, soon had a quarrel and a fight with 
him, in which the king was severely wounded, 
and being hidden away for a time in “ the 
bush,” was supposed to have been killed. He 
was eventually found, however, and rescued by 
the English, but soon died, some say of heart dis- 
ease, some, of grief and disappointment ; while 
others think he was poisoned by his late an- 
tagonist. 

Then Undinizulu, son of Ketchwayo, together 
with Undab uko, one of the king’s brothers, 
undertook to subdue Usibepu, but were pre- 
vented and punished by the English. The 
country is still divided into sections and under 
the direct rule of chiefs, though the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal has a general supervision of 
all ; and for the present all is orderly and peace- 
ful. That part of the country which constitutes 
what is called the “ New Bepublie” is under 
the rule of the Dutch, to whom it belongs. 

The entire number of the Zulus at the pres- 
ent time is believed to be about 600,000, of 
whom about half are living in Natal, and the 
rest in Zululand and in regions farther north 
and west. The size of the Zulu nation, and 
especially the fact of its having been greatly 
enlarged in its earlier days by Ohaka’s subduing 
and incorporating into it some forty other 
tribes or clans, makes it worthy to be taken, in 
many things, as a good representative of the en- 
tire race to which it belongs, 

* The appearance, color, traits^, mode of life, 
institutions, and customs of the Zulu are so 
like those of the other tribes of the Bantu 
family that a description of the former will 
give a good idea of all. The personal appear- 
ance of the better classes of these tribes, espe- 
cially of the Zulu and the Kafir, is generally all 
that could be expected of people in tbeir cir- 
cumstances. Somewhat slender, erect, of good 
stature, and well proportioned, it is easy for 
them on occasion to be graceful, di^ified, com- 
manding. They are made to be agile and swift 
rather than strong ; and yet their women often 
carry heavy burdens on their heads for long 
distances. Their color varies from a reddish 
copper or light bronze to a pure black. The lat- 
ter, with just a little tinge of the red, pleases 
them best. A few have the regular features of 
the Caucasian ; some, the pure negro ; but 
most of them kre of some gm.de between the^two. 
Their black eyes often twinkle with merry hu- 
mor, their beautifully white teeth are well seit, 
their general expression pleasant and confiding. 
Physically considered, the Zulu and aU the 
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Bantu tribes belong to a well-built, fine-looking 
race. 

In respect to natural affection, mental traits, 
social life, the Zulus and all the Bantu family 
afford an interesting study. While it is not 
possible to know what the character of this peo- 
ple might have been in other circumstances, it 
is easy to suppose they have been affected by 
the climate, soil, and surroundings in which 
they have had their abode ; with no mighty 
forests or lofty mountains pointing ever sky- 
ward, no cold winters to harden and strengthen 
them, no sterile soil to provoke or demand 
thought and industry, no navigable rivers or 
lakes in the southern regions, and no islands 
over against them to awaken and stimulate en- 
terprise, yet beneath an almost vertical sun, why 
should they be expected to be other than warm- 
blooded, easy-going, and social, as, indeed, they 
are ? Except when provoked to anger by insult 
or injustice, they are mild, gentle, kind, not 
wanting in either parental or filial affection ; 
are helpful and sympathetic toward the suffer- 
ing ; and yet, under a sense of being wronged, 
or in the excitements of war, they can be wild 
and fierce in the extreme. Few people are 
naturally more cheerful or light hearted, more 
ready to dance and sing or laugh and play. 
They never need be told to “ take no thought 
for the morrow.” They are hospitable, fond of 
visiting, fond of society, cannot bear to work 
alone or be alone. They are proverbial for 
politeness, have numerous rules of etiquette, 
which are generally sensible and observed. They 
are quick to see the difference between right 
and wrong, ever ready to decry injustice, ever 
ready to submit gracefully to the suffering of 
deserved punishment. Previous to their com- 
ing to mingle with white people such a thing as 
stealing was almost never known ; and well it 
might be so, since the penalty for such a crime, 
especially under their great King Chaka, was 
speedy and capital. Daring the writer’s resi- 
dence of many years among them, with almost 
no lock and key in use, his grain, tools, cattle — 
everything they most desired — being ever open 
to their access, he was not aware that anything 
was ever stolen from him. He once thought 
they had taken a hatchet, but after months had 
elapsed and the annual burning of the grass 
had occurred, ha found it in a field just where 
he had used and left it. And yet the common, 
social life of the Zulu is far from perfect. As 
one has said, “ He is far from being as honest 
in word as he is in acts. It is not in his nature 
to be straightforward in speech, and to tell the 
whole truth. He is prone to have very large 
reservations in his own mind when he is avowed- 
ly giving a full account of some occurrence, and 
manages to disguise and distort facts with ex- 
ceeding cleverness and skill. A Zulu will ex- 
cuse a fault with such ready plausibility that 
he will make an intentional act of wrong-doing 
seem but an undesigned accident.” He expects 
his hospitality to be reciprocated, his kindness 
to be rewarded. Indeed, he is said to have it 
for a proverb that it is better to receive than 
to give.” It is easy for him to get very angry 
ana try to settle his dispute with a club. ' And 
yet he can hardly be said to be vindictive in his 
resentments. If the storm of passion is quick 
to rise, it is also quick to abate and be forgot- 
ten. 

The Zulu is a man of many marked and ready 
parts, self-respecting, sometimes haughty, of a 


martial spirit, quick-witted, a studious and keen 
observer of men and things, and, within all 
lines of his own observation and experience, a 
good judge, a good logician, a good reader of 
character, and a good narrator of facts and 
events, except, perhaps, when the facts would 
be to his discredit or disadvantage. One of 
them, having heard his missionary tell of the 
great power and goodness of God, how He hates 
sin, and how the race was beguiled to their ruin 
through the temptations of the adversary, once 
challenged his teacher with the sharp inquiry, 
‘‘ But why didn’t God kill the devil at once and 
stop all that mischief in the beginning?’’ An- 
other Zulu, being once asked by his missionary, 
“ "What is the best color for man ?’’ replied, 
“ Eor you Americans no doubt white is the 
best, but for us Africans there is nothing better 
than a good, clear, shiny black, with just a little 
of the red in it.” The famous Zulu chief, 
Pakade, who used to come now and then into 
sharp collision with the English, was once 
visited by Bishop Colenso, who tried to interest 
him in his translation of the Lord’s Prayer into 
Zulu ; but right in the midst of the bishop’s 
most laborious and promising effort, he was 
suddenly pulled up by his military pupil’s 
breaking in upon him with the remark and in- 
quiry, “Yes! yes I that is all very good, but 
how do you make gunpowder?” Just before 
the great English-Zulu war of 1879, when the 
English were planning to invade the froo and 
independent realm of Zulu-Land if the king, 
Ketchwayo, would not give them a speedy, ab- 
solute promise to modify his laws, this * ‘ King 
of the Zulus, a naked heathen savage, but 
nevertheless a legitimate and constitutional 
king, the head of a haughty royal house, the 
ruler of a valiant and unoonquered nation,’ ’ re- 
plied, “ Why does the Governor of Natal speak 
to me about my laws ? Do X go to Natal and 
dictate to him about his laws ? I wish to bo 
friends with the English, but I will not agree to 
give my people over to be governed by laws or 
rules from Natal. I do kill ; my people win 
not listen unless they are killed. Am I to tlirow 
the large kraal which I govern into tho water ? 
These white men treat me like a child, and 
keep playing with me. Go back and toll tho 
English I shall now act on my own account. 
Bather than agree to their laws, X shall leave 
and become a wanderer ; but I shall not go 
without having acted, and before I go it will bo 
seen. Go back and tell tho white men this, 
and let them hear it well. The Governor of 
Natal and I are equal ; he is governor of Natal, 
and I am governor here.” When Isaacs visited 
the Zulu kingdom in 1835, and had some talk 
with Chaka on political affairs in Euroj)©, tell- 
ing him, withal, about the great extent of British 
rule, and how the French Empire of Napoloon 
had been overthrown by the English at Water- 
loo ten years before, this half-naked barbarian 
complacently remarked, “Yes, I seo now; 
there are only two great chiefs in all the earth : 
my brother, King George, he is king of all 
the whites, and I, Chaka, I am king of all the 
blacks.” King Dingan, having once listened 
long and patiently to an account of Queen Vic- 
toria’s beauty and glory, replied, “ And what 
does the queen think of me ?” 

Eor their warm, emotional, recipient nature 
the Zulus are not less remarkable than other 
Hamitio families. Looking at the three great 
branches into which the race of man was divided 
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ages agone, or after the flood, at the foot of 
Ararat, we find the Semitic distinguished for 
the will. And so it is that the Jews are often 
spoken of as a positive, wilful, stiff -necked peo- 
ple, Then we have the Japhetic branch, dis- 
tinguished for the intellect, given to mental 
efforts, thought, reason, science, philosophy, 
speculation, jurisprudence — all great, far-reach- 
ing enterprises. Then comes the Hamitic 
branch, of quite another temperament, distin- 
guished for the heart, the emotions, passions, 
affections, a warm-blooded, impressible race. 
Now, in all these varied characteristics of the 
.Zulu- Kafir ‘‘ there is much,” as the writer has 
said (in Zulu- Land, pp. 183-85), '' to encourage 
the missionary and every philanthropic heart 
to make efforts to enlighten and save the race. 
Even their worst traits are only so many proofs 
of what eminence they might attain as Chris- 
tians, could they be converted and led to con- 
secrate themselves, their days and energies, to 
the service of the true God. Those very facul- 
ties by the abuse of which they have become 
famous for superstition and iniquity, once sanc- 
tified and used aright may yet make them as 
eminent for good as they have been for evil. 
Aud as the African has a character of his own, 
even in his ignorance, in his barbarism and 
sin, so, when he shall awake, arise, and stretch 
out his hands to God, his new life will doubt- 
less be found to differ somewhat from that of 
the other great branches of the tripartite hu- 
man stock. Nor, if we take the leading traits 
of his present character to be any index of what 
shall be those of his new and Christian char- 
acter, will his peculiar type be without its place, 
use, and glory in the great family of regener- 
ated men— the one body of that Church which 
shall be gathered out of all nations» when 
‘ Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands to God * — 
the African race be converted and gathered, with 
the sons of Shern and Japheih, into the one fold 
of Christ. * For as we have many members in 
one body, and all members have not the same 
office : so we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another ; * 
having gifts, however, which differ according to 
the grace that is given to us. In the Semitic 
branch we have already had a manifestation of 
the spiritual — an earnest, serious, self-relying 
Boxkl—the wiU, as it were, of the human race ; in 
the Japhetic, a manifestation of the mind, the 
intellect— all those higher powers which give us 
politics, science, and the fine arts ; for a marked 
manifestation of the heart — the susceptibilities, 
emotions, affections, we must look to the sons 
of Ham. 

“ Indeed, the very nature of the African ex- 
hibits in itself a remarkable * union of recipiency 
with passion.* Being of a jjlastic, ductile, 
docile disposition ; having nothing of the hard, 
self-asserting nature of the Goth ; indisposed 
to stamp his own individuality upon others ; 
the African is not likely to become famous, as 
the sons of Japheth have, for carrying on con- 
quest and planting empires in other parts of the 
globe ; nor for enlarging and enriching the do- 
main of politics and jurisprudence, science and 
the fine arts. Nor yet are we to expect from the 
African an exliibition of so much that is simple, 
sublime, self-reliant— -so much that is capable 
of being continuously bent to one object ; of 
preserving itself separate, exclusive, and pecul- 
iar, for ages, as we have had in the sons of 
Bhem. But are there no other possible traits 


of character which, in the coming ages of the 
world, in the future unfoldings of that plan of 
redemption which the Maker and Euler of men 
has devised for their recovery from sin, shall be 
deemed equally important and glorious ? 

“ There is much of deep, happy thought in 
the remark of Professor Shedd, that ‘ the 
African nature possesses a latent capacity fully 
equal, originally, to that of the Asiatic or the 
European. Shem and Japhet sprang from the 
same loins with Ham. God made of one blood 
those three great races by which He repopulated 
the globe after the deluge. This blending of 
two such striking antitheses as energy and leth- 
argy, the soul and the sense ; this inlaying of a 
fine and fiery organization into drowsy flesh and 
blood ; this supporting of a keen and irritable 
nerve by a tumid and strong muscular cord — 
what finer combination than this is there among 
the varied types of mankind?*’ 

The dress, habitations, and pursuits of the 
Zulus are all in accord with what should be 
looked for among a people living for ages in a 
tropical climate and without any of the enlight- 
ening, refining, quickening influences of the Gos- 
pel. In most of these things, especially in that 
of their wardrobe, it is as though they had taken 
over the words of the poet and put a very literal 
meaning on them, when he says, 

“ Man wants but little here below, 

Kor wants that little long.” 

In their untutored condition the woman’s 
dress is half a cow-hide, tanned soft, dyed black, 
bound about the loins, and coming down about 
to the knees. And when it is old, and worn, 
and torn, as it will be in time, she goes to one 
bush and tears off the bark, and to another for 
a thorn, punches a hole here, another there, 
puts in the string and sews up the rent. The 
man’s wardrobe is only about a fourth part as 
much as that of woman, and the little he has is 
generally from the furry thongs of wild beasts ; 
while the children are left to go for some years 
as destitute as on the day they were bom. But 
all — men, women, and children, young men and 
maidens — are fond of ornaments, such as beads 
on every part of the body, ivory knobs in their 
ears, and brass bangles on their arms. Nor are 
they less fond of charms, such as roots, bits of 
wood or bark, bones, horns, hoofs, teeth, and 
claws of birds and beasts, which are worn 
about the neck and other parts of the body. 
The distinguishing mark of the married man is 
a head smooth shaved, all but a ring of hair 
around the crown ; while the married woman’s 
head is also smooth shaved, all but a tuft of 
hair on the crown. The man’s ring is made 
solid and black and glossy with gum and char- 
coal; the woman’s top-knot is made solid and 
red with grease and red ochre. To the Zulu the 
snuff-box and snuff-spoon and the igiidu, smok- 
ing-horn, are matters of great interest and en- 
joyment. Under pure native rule the Zulu can 
never marry or build himself a house or kraal 
till he has served his king as a soldier for a term 
of years, got his discharge, and with his dis- 
charge a piece of ground on which to build. 
Getting this, he selects a dry, oval spot for his 
umuzi, or, as the Batch say, a Jcraal, which con- 
sists of a circular enclosure for his cattle ; and 
around this a circular row of houses, one for 
himself and one for each of his wives and her 
children. The house is hemispherical in shape, 
seven or eight feet high, with a diameter of fif 
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teen or twenty feet. The frame consists of 
wattles about the size and length of fishing- 
rods, over which is laid a thick coating of long 
thatch grass for a covering. On one side is a 
door two feet high and eighteen inches wdde. 
The floor is made of hardened clay or earth from 
the ant-heap ; near the centre is a shallow 
basin, saucer-like in shape, for the fire, for 
which they have no chimney ; nor do they have 
anything save the door for a window. A por- 
tion of the border of this one room is set apart 
for a calf or goat for the night, and the rest is 
used as a place for stowing their wood, their 
bedding of mats and hides, or coarse blankets, 
their mill-stone, calabashes for water or milk, 
their earthen pots for cooJiing, and their spears 
and shields for hunting and fighting ; while the 
rest of the hut, or central portion, serves as a 
place for cooking, eating, sitting, and sleeping. 

The house is built chiefly by the women, the 
enclosures by the men. In times of war the 
men are engaged in war. In times of peace they 
are expected to prepare the fields, if need he, 
for the pick, and either fence them or watch 
them, as against cattle and wild beasts. The 
men tan the hides for their wives’ dresses ; they 
and the boys herd the cattle and milk the cows ; 
they hunt, smoke, bask in the sun, drink beer, 
make offerings to their divinities, the shades of 
the dead, and institute and follow up their 
many almost interminable suits at law. In 
their heathen state the women keep the house, 
so far as it is kept at all, do all the drudgery, 
carry the burdens, and cultivate the fields. 
With their baskets and heavy, clumsy picks 
they do the digging, planting, harvesting— the 
work of the plough, Ixarrow, cart, ox, and horse. 
When the corn or other grain is gathered and 
dry, they do the threshing, winnowing, and 
grinding ; or if the grain must go to the market 
ten or twenty miles away, they must carry it 
there in baskets on their heads. 

The matrimonial affairs of the Zulus are based 
upon a belief in polygamy, and their practice 
corresponds to their faith. In former times, as 
under Ohaka and Dingan, when wars were com- 
mon and many of the men were killed in battle, 
the practice was carried to a greater extent than 
it could be in times of continued peace, Native 
law prescribes no limit to the number of wives 
a man may have, provided he can find them, 
and have the means — five or ten head of cattle 
each— with which to obtain them. The strife, 
jealousy, and degradation of character, which 
grow out of this practice can never be told, 
and yet with all its manifest evils it is no easy 
thing to break it up and root it out. And 
where secular interests play so large a part, pure, 
mutual affection must have the less to do in the 
matter. For the young man to get an early re- 
lease from the royal army, get cattle from his 
father, who would rather use them to buy him- 
self another wife, then compete successfully with 
the father whose daughter he seeks as against 
polygamists in the field before him, who, already 
having many wives, can bring the more cattle, 
would seem to be putting ** many a slip between 
the cup and the lip ’ especially where the 
young man may not be able to act on the Puri- 
tan maiden's advice and “ speak for himself 
alone, ’ ' it might be supposed he would prefer 
to be, like Miles Standish. * ‘ but a fighter of 
battles, a lover and wooer of dangers." But 
the real Zulu suitor is fruitful in expedients, 
and not easily discouraged. Should he suspect 


his means, personal attractions, and best-laid 
plans may prove insufO-cient, he has great con- 
fidence in the subduing, winning potency of 
certain medicinal preparations. In the needed 
ingredients for these, and in the many different- 
ways of preparing and using them, he is rich 
and ready. Perhaps the more common way 
would be to prepare a delicate powder and send 
it by the hand of some unsuspected person, to 
be given in a pinch of snuff or sprinkled upon 
the person whose will is to be changed or affec- 
tions won, The engagement made and the wed- 
ding at hand, the parents and friends of the 
bride, all in their best attire, make up a party 
and escort her to the home of the bridegroom. 
Arriving there, they begin to sing and dance ; 
nor is it long before the young men of the kraal 
join them. At length the master of the kraal 
slaughters an ox, and all give up dancing and 
singing for feasting and carousing. And so, 
after an exchange of presents and other exer- 
cises of a joyous character, the man and woman 
become husband and wife after the manner of a. 
Zulu marriage. 

The Zulu system of law and government is all 
in accord with the condition of the people. 
Their laws are common, oral, the growth of ex- 
perience, the sum of precedents, well estab- 
lished, helpful to peace and order, and gener- 
ally well suited to the end for which they aro 
designed, though that end is not always the 
best. Many of their laws have respect to polyg- 
amy, to the many complications and collisions, 
that grow out of that institution. Some have 
respect to witchcraft. Some are political, hav- 
ing respect to the office, duties, and prerogativea 
of the king and his ministers. Some have re- 
spect to vice and crime. In Ohaka’s time tho 
thief was killed and his body given to tho birda 
and beasts of the field. The murderer is some- 
times executed, but more often fined. Most 
of their fines are paid in cattle, a few head of 
which will generally settle any case of adultery, 
rape, arson, homicide, or assault. Nor in it 
necessary to trace out tho guilty person in the 
case of any misdemeanor, tho whole affair X)oing 
adjusted on the principle of collective responsi- 
bility. If a case can be traced and established 
against any kraal or community, that com- 
munity or kraal must make reparation. Tho 
children are held accountable to their mothers, 
and mothers to their husbands ; all the men of 
a kraal or village to the head-man of tho same ; 
all the head-men of the village to the head-man 
of the river on which they live, and so on up to 
the king, who is monarch of all. His word i» 
law, absolute and final ; axid yet it must accord 
with well-established precedent or usage, else 
he will eventually come to grief. They havo 
their courts of different grades, with right of 
appeal from the lower to the higher, till they 
com'e to the king himself. Many of their suitft 
are complicated and long continued ; and with 
them, too, ‘‘the glorious uncertainty of tho 
law" is great and proverbial, especially in all 
those cases of inheritance and possession that 
grow out of polygamy. In theory their govern- 
ment is hereditary and monarchical. But whero 
the king has a great number of wives the law of 
succession is apt to be complicated and uncer- 
tain. In naming the wife from whom his euo- 
cessor is to come the king finds it expedient to 
consult his great men, eise his choice may be 
thwarted ; nor is it even then sure to hold. 
Should the “ great son" be a minor at the time 
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of the king’ s death, the great men of the realm 
conduct affairs till he is old enough to be in- 
stalled ; or some brother of the deceased king 
may take the sceptre, as Dingan did, and after 
him, Umpande, both brothers of Chaka. “ The 
time to inaugurate the new king having arrived, 
the people of his own nation, perhaps also the 
chiefs of the neighboring tribes, send in their 
offerings -a few head of cattle from each kraal, 
— when large numbers meet at the capital, and 
go through a grand dance and other ceremonies, 
which they deem suited to the occasion ; an 
ample charge being given him, meantime, by 
the veteran ministers of his father’s reign, as to 
how he is to conduct the affairs of the kingdom. 
Henceforth he is king.” 

Where it would take a volume to name and 
describe the Zulu’s superstitions and give ac- 
count of his religious views and practices, only 
the briefest sketch can be given in a page or 
two. Their superstitions are well nigh num- 
berless. If a turkey- buzzard lights near a kraal, 
something will happen. For one of these birds 
to be caught in a snare is a bad omen. The 
man who kills one of them will die. If a cock 
crows in the early part of the night, some of the 
people or cattle will be sick or die. Feeding 
dogs on the beaks and claws of birds will make 
them fierce and swift for the chase. To wear 
the claws of birds or beasts or small horns of 
cattle about the neck will make a man courage- 
ous and give him prowess. Bits of bark, roots, 
or bones suspended from the neck will protect 
a man against poison, lightning, or the designs 
of an enemy. In the virtues and uses of charms, 
amulets, love potions, incantations, they have 
great faith. 

But of all their superstitions, none have upon 
them a stronger or more hurtful hold than their 
belief in what is called witchcraft. They believe 
certain evil-minded men, whom they call aha- 
iakati, have it in their power to hurt, kill, or de- 
stroy anybody or anything, as cattle, people, 
habitations, gardens, by the use of some kind 
of poisonous powder, some incantation, or even 
by the force of mere will or purpose to do so. 
Of these so-called witches the people' have great 
fear. And so it is that the failure of a crop, any 
calamity, sickness of friend, or the death of any 
domestic animal, is often ascribed to some oper- 
ation or infiuence of this kind ; whereupon a 
commission is summoned, and some inyanga, 
witch doctor, is called to “ smell out” the au- 
thor of the evil. And inasmuch as all the pos- 
sessions, wives, children, cattle, lands, of the 
man to be found guilty are to be confiscated and 
portioned out to the king, the inyanga^ members 
of the commission, and the afllicted party, the 
chances axe that the sentence will fall upon one 
of the more wealthy of the region, especially if 
he may happen to be one of the less popular 
men. 

The religious views and practices of the Zulus 
correspond, in a measure, to all the essential 
elements of the true faith ; only here all is on 
a false basis. They have their divinities, their 
sense of obligation and dependence, sense of 
guilt, belief in need of help, need of a Saviour, 
the need of sacrifices, even unto blood, their 
need of ’prayer, the duty of worship and service, 
and a belief that the present life is to be followed 
by another. In their ignorance of the true God 
and in their search for some kind of divinity, they 
turn to the spirits of the departed, the shades 
of their ancestors, especially the ghosts of the 


great ones of their race, their kings, as Punga, 
Jama, and Chaka. They call these shades by 
various names, as ihlozi, plural amahlozi ; itunga, 
or isitunzi. Ask them about the end of man, 
where he goes when he dies, and they say he 
becomes an ihlozi and goes off to live somewhere 
underground, there to build and abide with his 
ancestral friends. Sometimes they say the 
dying man becomes an isitunzi, spirit, and reap- 
pears from time to time in a smoke ; and so it 
is that they stand in awe of a serpent, and say, 
when it appears about their houses, that the 
spirit of their friend has come back to visit 
them, and see how they fare. Lions and 
leopards are sometimes looked upon as the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of a departed friend. To 
the shades of the dead, especially of Jama and 
Chaka, they look for help in lime of trouble, 
confess their sins, pray, and offer sacrifices. 
Suppose one of the family, as the father, is 
taken sick, a deputation is sent with a cow or 
other present to the inyanga, or medical priest, 
to inquire what is the matter, and what is to be 
done. The priest accepts the present and re- 
tires with the deputation to some nook near by, 
asks them to smite the earth with their rods, 
and so rouse the spirits, that he may hear what 
they have to say. After a long series of these 
performances the priest always comes out with 
a message from the divinities to the deputation 
that the sick man has neglected his religious 
duties ; that it is now long since he has slaugh- 
tered an animal in honor and for the benefit of 
his ancestral shades ; that the best cow must 
now be offered, so the anger of the gods will 
be appeased, and the sick man get well. The 
messengers carry the word back, the sick man 
accepts it, prayers are offered, sins confessed, 
the best cow slaughtered, the blood and gall 
sprinkled upon their persons, houses, and 
premises, the beef put away in a hut by itself 
for the night, and in the morning they profess 
to believe that the divinities have been there, 
tasted the meat, and been satisfied. The neigh- 
bors gather, the beef is roasted and consumed, 
and the hope is expressed that the sick man may 
soon recover. If so, all ^>well, and the doctor 
is extolled for his ability and skill in finding out 
the cause and cure of the sickness ; if not, the 
doctor is denounced as a great humbug ; he has 
got their cow, hut they have got no good. And 
now they go with another cow to another inyanga 
and go through the same process, until finally 
the man does either recover or die. 

The Zulu word inyanga, somewhat like our 
word professor, is a term of wide import and 
use. It may denote one who has a trade, as a 
blacksmith, a basket-maker, or one whose busi- 
ness is to help others cross a river. Its more 
proper use is to designate those who are skilled 
in the higher orders of pursuits, as a medical 
doctor, a witch doctor — i.e., a wizard-finder, but 
especially what might be called a diviner— one 
qualified to find out the cause and cure of evil 
by communing with the shades of the departed. 
A Zulu’s mode of preparing himself for one of 
these higher professions, as to be a diviner, is 
to go through a long-continued course of rigor- 
ocis self-denial and training, such as fastiujgs, 
self-inflicted sufferings, diving and staying 
under water, wanderings in wild, and weird 
places, that he may come into contact and com- 
munion with the amahlozi, or fall into a swoon 
and have strange visions of the spirits, about 
which he has been talking and thinking so long ; 
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and thea make his appearance in public, all 
besmeared, perhaps, with white clay, his hands 
full of snakes, his head covered with feathers, 
singing, dancing, reciting his visions, and so 
prepared to be recognized as having attained to 
the degree of a witch doctor, a medical priest, 
or a diviner. 

Such, in brief, are the origin, kinship, ap- 
pearance, traits, and institutions of the Zulus, 
their superstitions, religion, and professional 
men ; and such, for substance, are the many 
tribes that go to make a population of some fifty 
millions or more of the Bantu race in South and 
South Central Africa. 

For special account of mission work see article 
Zulus, Missions among the. 

Baiiu, or Haniiu, a town of Peshawar, 
Punjab, India, near the Afghan frontier. Mis- 
sion out- station of the 0. M. S. ; 1 native assist- 
ant, 5 communicants, 155 scholars. 

Banza HEanteke, a town of the valley of 
the Congo, West Africa, 160 miles southeast of 
Loango. Population, 10,000. Mission station 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union ; 2 
missionaries and wives, 3 native preachers, 264 
church-members. 

Bapalla, a city of the Kistna district, 
Madras, India, 40 miles east of Ongole. Healthy 
location. Population, 6,086, chiefly Telugus. 
Mission station of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union (1883) ; 1 missionary and wife, 
132 out - stations, 41 native preachers, 17 
churches, 1,907 members, 29 schools, 480 
scholars. 

Baptist Convention of Ontario 
an<t Quekec.— T. S Shenston, Brantford, 
Treasurer; Rev. John MoLaurin, Woodstock, 
Secretary. 

The first movements in Baptist churches in 
Canada to send the Gospel to the heathen were 
made in connection with American societies. 
The constant interchange of pastors ; the pass- 
ing over the border of young men to study for 
the ministry before the establishment of theo- 
logical schools in Canada ; their return as pas- 
tors, and the repeated visits of returned mis- 
sionaries from Burma and India to our churches, 
had much -to do in bringing about this state of 
things. The provinces by the sea were by 
many years the pioneers in this noble enter- 
prise. As early as 1838 a Society for the 
Maintenance of Foreign Missions was estab- 
lished at Chester, in Nova Scotia. Seven years 
later, in 1845, Rev. R. E. Burpu was sent out to 
labor in Burma, the first representative of Cana- 
dian Baptists on the foreign field. Still later. 
Rev. A. R. R. Crawley and Rev. William George 
labored in the same field under the auspices of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. Miss 
Minnie Be Wolf a and Miss Maria Norris, who was 
the originator of the present woman’s movement 
in aid of missions in North America, belonged 
also to those provinces. 

This connection lasted till, in 1873, an inde- 

endent Board of Foreign Missions under their 

onvention took charge of their work among 
the heathen. . In that year a wonderful revival 
of foreign mission interest took place among 
the people. A band of seven missionsiries— 
three men and four women — were appointed 
and a fund of $12,000 raised, besides the or- 
dinary income of the Board. 

The inception of the work farther west, in 


Ontario and Quebec, was much later ; perhaps, 
partly on account of the amount of home mis- 
sion work required of the churches, caused by 
the overshadowing influence of the Church of 
Rome m Quebec, and the fact that in propor- 
tion to the population the Baptists in the We§t^ 
were few, and were also scattered over large dis- 
tricts of country. Br. R. A. Fyfe, Principal 
of Woodstock College, was the first to move in 
this, as in almost every other plan for the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
West. 

One of the ministerial students in Woodstock 
was desirous of giving his life to preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen. No way seemed open to 
him. Br. Fyfe, sympathizing with his desire, 
wrote to the secretary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, in Boston, Mass , to ascertain 
on what terms he could be sent out under their 
Board. The result was the meeting of six pas- 
tors, with Dr. Fyfe and Br. Murdock, of the 
Missionary Union, in the parsonage in Beams- 
ville, Ontario, on October 18th, 1866. Here the 
Canadian auxiliary to the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union was formed, with Rev. William 
Stewart, of Brantford, as secretary, and T. S. 
Shenston, Esq., of the same place, as treasurer. 
Early in the following year the young man 
referred to above, Mr. A. V. Trinpany, of 
Vienna, Ontario, finished his studies, was aj)- 
pointed a missionary by the Executive Com- 
mittee in Boston, and designated to the Telugus, 
at Chicago, at the May meetings of that year. 

But a great day for the Baptists of Ontario 
and Quebec was October 17th, 1867. On that 
day their foreign mission bark was launched ; 
that day they stretched forth their hands to 
help the poor and needy in heathen lands, and 
the Lord looked down from heaven and was 
pleased. On that day Rev. A. V. Trinpany and 
his wife, Miss Jane Bates, of Woodstock, were 
designated their first missionaries to the 
heathen. 

In October, 1867, Mr. Trinpany and his wife 
sailed from New York, reaching Madras in April, 
1868. Two years later Rev. John McLaurin, 
also a graduate of Woodstock College, and his 
wife were sent out. Up to 1873 both sections 
of the Baptists of the Dominion labored in con- 
nection with the Missionary Union in Boston ; 
the maritime provinces supporting thoir mis- 
sionaries in Burma, as well as quite a number 
of native preachers, while the missionaries of 
the maritime provinces were laboring among 
the Telugus in India. In 1873 the Convention 
of the Maritime Provinces, believing that an 
independent mission would draw out the inter- 
est of their people better than an auxiliary, 
established a Board of Foreign Missions, and 
sent out a party of seven missionaries to ex- 
plore and, if thought wise, to establish a mission 
among the Karens of Siam. The party con- 
sisted of Revs. R. Sanford and wife, George 
Churchill and wife, W. F. Armstrong, and 
Misses Armstrong and Eaton. In the same 
year the western provinces became indepen- 
dent under the following circumstances, and 
finally settled in the northern Telngu country, 
to which the others subsequently followed them. 
In 1873, through Mr. MoLaurin, then in tem- 
porary charge of the station at Ongole, amission 
at Cocanada, hitherto in charge of a native 
preacher of great eloquence and power, was 
offered to the Baptists of Ontario and Quebec. 

A meeting was held in Brantford to consider 
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whether the grave responsibility shonld be nn- 
clertaken. In. view of the fact that they were 
few in number (about 16,000), and their re- 
sources already taxed to the utmost to carry on 
their home work and their mission to the 
French in Quebec, a reluctance to enter on any 
new enterprise was expressed by many ; but the 
others saw in the offer which had been made 
their God’s finger-posts pointing out the path 
of duty, and it was resolved that they would do 
what they could for the 3,000,000 Telugus to 
whom God’s providence seemed to.be leading 
them. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union was 
asked to release the Bev. John McLaurin to take 
charge of the new mission. This they did in the 
kindest and most Christian manner. He and 
his family landed in Cocanada on March 12th, 
1874, and immediately took charge of the mis- 
sion. Eev. Thomas Gabriel lived but one short 
year, having succumbed to an attack of fever on 
January 1st, 1875. He died a triumphant be- 
liever in the Lord Jesus. 

At the time of assuming this new responsi- 
bility the Baptists of Ontario and Quebec num- 
bered about 16,000, and their income was only 
$3,341 ; besides, they were under obligation 
to the Missionary Union for the salary of the 
Bev. A. V. Trinpany. 

And now the maritime brethren are about to 
move across the bay to the Telugu country. 
The deputation sent to Siam was unable to find 
Karens in sufficient numbers in Siam to justify 
the establishment of a mission for them alone. 
At this juncture an invitation from the West to 
co-operate with them in the North Telugu coun- 
try was gladly considered, and at a convention 
held at Hillsburg, Nova Scotia, in May, 1875, their 
missionaries were recalled from Siam and trans- 
ferred to the Telugu country. By the end of 
the year four new families had united with the 
mission family in Cocanada to form the Cana- 
dian Baptist Telugu Mission. There are still 
two boards in the home land, but practically 
only one mission in the foreign land. 

MethO€ls of Work — ^Evangelization. — 
The following account of the methods of work 
is furnished by the secretary of the Society : 

“ Prom its inception we have striven to make 
ours a preaching mission. We go to them, into 
their villages, sing and pray and preach in their 
streets, sit down with them in their houses if 
they will allow us, talk with them on the way or 
by the roadside. We like to get them sitting 
down in groups, after their evening meal, with 
nothing to distract the attention, and preach to 
them Jesus. We are not particularly fond of 
feast or fair, or even bazaar preaching. Some 
good is doubtless done on such occasions, but 
when men are mad upon their gods is a poor 
time for preaching the Gospel to them. Our 
principle is to preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure, high or low, rich or poor, educated or igno- 
rant. Those who believe we baptize on a credi- 
ble profession of faith in Christ. As soon as 
there are sufficient of such in one place or one 
centre, we organize them into a self-governing 
Christian church, and as soon as possible in- 
duce them to provide themselves with pastors, 
deacons, and teachers. We give them as much 
liberty as they are willing to use. We mean to 
plant the Church of Christ in the native soil and 
let it become indigenous to that soij^as soon as 
possible. We teach each person the duty of 
telling the story of redemption to his neigh- 


bors, his relatives, and friends. We do not be- 
lieve in evangelization, but in Christianization. 
We believe in discipling the nations. There- 
fore, we believe the great bulk of our work is to 
be done through native agency, while the work 
of the missionary is more apostolic than evan- 
gelistic. The native churches are formed into 
associations for mutual help and encom*age- 
ment. The missionaries meet once a year 
for the promotion of spiritual life and the dis- 
cussion of subjects relating to missions both at 
home and abroad. Neither the associations nor 
the Conference have any ecclesiastical authority 
or control. 

Education. — “ Cur educational policy is in 
harmony with our w ork as a preaching mission. 
Missionary education, so called, we have not 
encouraged. We establish no schools, either 
high or low, as evangelizing agencies. Cur 
schools are of three classes, and are intended 
mainly for the education of our native Chris- 
tians and providing an efficient staff of workers 
to carry on our mission, evangelists for the 
heathen, and pastors and teachers for the 
churches. 

‘ ‘ Village Schools , — As the Government of India 
doesnothing directly for the education of Pariahs, 
these schools become a necessity for our people, 
most of whom have come from that class. The 
children of the Christians, girls as well as boys, 
are gathered into the schools, and are given a 
very elementary education in the vernacular. 
Cider men and boys, and often women, take 
advantage of these schools to learn to read 
God’s Word. This is often done at night. 
These teachers of the village schools generally 
conduct divine worship in the village in the ab- 
sence of the pastor or evangelist. He also 
preaches in the adjacent villages as opportunity 
occurs. Sometimes the pastor’s wife is teacher 
of the village school. Anybody who chooses is 
free to come and receive the benefit of the 
school. The heathen children often come. 
These schools are supported iu part by the 
Christiaus in the village, in part by native 
church funds, and in part by mission funds. 
Cur staff of teachers comes from the seminary 
and station boarding schools 

Girls* Boarding Schools . — These are estab- 
lished in the principal stations. Into them 
none but the children of Christians are received. 
Many of them are already members of the 
churches. Most of them are supposed to have 
had a smattering of some subjects in the village 
schools before coming, but some come from vil- 
lages where there are no schools. They are fed, 
clothed, housed, and taught, and they pay a 
nominal fee of four annas (ten cents) per 
month. This fee we hope to raise before long. 
They are taught the ordinary branches of a good 
education — the Bible, plain sewing, and Hindu 
housekeeping. Many of them become the wives 
of preachers and teachers, as well as the wives 
of ordinary citizens in their villages, after leav- 
ing school. We find their influence invaluable 
in our subsequent work. These schools are 
taught by Christian natives, and are generally 
under the care of the wife of the missionary in 
the station. 

** Theological Seminary , — This is located in 
Samulootta, nearly the centre of our mission 
field. Its purpose is, primarily, to provide a 
trained ministry for our churches. While we 
believe in a Gk>d-called and God-endued minis- 
try, we also believe in a trained ministry. Our 
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secondary purpose is a biblically trained staff 
of teachers for our schools. Besides, ve hope 
to see go forth from this place colporteurs and 
others who, engaging in the ordinary pursuits 
of life, will become a strength and a blessing to 
many small churches in the villages. The 
course is six or seven years, according to the 
advancement of the pupil before entering. 
None but members of our churches are re- 
ceived, and none but those recommended by 
the missionaries in the field as likely to be use- 
ful in mission work. Wives of married men 
who are approved are also received, and if far 
enough advanced, study with the other classes. 

** The school is organized under three heads or 
departments : 

‘ ‘ (a) Secular. — In which our aim is to give what 
is equivalent to a good common-school educa- 
tion in English. The vernacular (Telugu) is the 
language of instruction, hut English is taught 
as a subject. 

“ (6) Biblical Course. — This begins at the com- 
mencement and continues to the end of the 
course. It has a European teacher of its own. 
The idea is to give the students an idea of the 
Bible as a book —as a collection of books— as 
God’s book, containing His will. The books 
are taken separately ; their authors, times, and 
circumstances and purposes of writing ; the 
natural history ; the exegesis of each passage ; 
the general meaning, etc. At this rate the 
whole book cannot be gone over in the time, 
but the larger part of the Old and the whole of 
the New Testaments are. And a diligent stu- 
dent graduates with a good knowledge of God’s 
Word. 

“ (c) Theological. — This department is under 
the charge of the principal, a European. It in- 
cludes systematic theology, evidences, moral 
science, interpretation, exegesis of New Testa- 
ment portions, Church history, Church polity, 
pastoral theology, and homiletics, etc. Besides 
this, these senior students are taken out into 
the vill^es during vacation and are trained in 
evangelistic work under his eye. They also con- 
duct prayer-meetings and conduct public ser- 
vices under his supervision. This we consider 
a very profitable part of the training, A mutual 
improvement society and other adjuncts of col- 
lege life are also provided. 

“ Sabbath Schools.— These have always had 
in connection with our Christian congregations, 
but lately we have started Sabbath-schools for 
the heathen with encouraging success. 

Zenana. Wore. — The zenana being the result 
of the Mohammedan invasion, Southern Trirlia 
is not so much afflicted with it as the North. 
Nevertheless, many zenanas are found in aU 
large towns or cities. Our regular work in this 
department began with Miss Prith, in 1883. 
Zenanas had been visited before in Cocanada 
by the missionary’s wife, but systematic work 
began in that year. Now quite a number of 
Eurasian and native assistants and Bible-women 
are engaged in the work under the direction of 
a lady missionary. (See article Methods of Mis- 
sionary Work.) 

The HestUtSm — ^Who shall measure what 
eternity alone can reveal ? A knowledge of the 
living God, of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
Christian system has been spread abroad in the 
land. A knowledge of Christian literature and 
a view of the beneficent side of Christian life in 
the family have been given. The zenana has 
been entered, and many a sad heart has been 


made to sing for joy and many a dark soul di- 
rected to * the Light of the world.’ The rigors 
of caste have been very visibly weakened, and 
many a house cleansed from idols, even among 
the higher castes. Widow remarriages have 
been celebrated, and infant marriage has had 
many a staggering blow. A conviction has been 
largely spreading that Hinduism is doomed, be- 
cause it is a lie, and that Christianity will pre- 
vail, because it is the truth. Thousands have 
given up idols who have not had courage to join 
the Christian Church. In many a home the 
Bible is read and the Lord Jesus worshipped 
where His name was unknown fifteen years ago. 

“ An English-speaking (Eurasian) church has 
been raised up — a veritable hive of Christian in- 
dustry — in which scores of Christian men and 
women have been raised up for the Master’s 
service ; persons whose influence has been felt 
in such places as Calcutta, Eangoon, Madras, 
Bangalore, and other places. The aim of the 
mission has always been, ‘ Every soul a worker 
for Jesus.’ In connection with this work is 
also a day and boarding-school, mothers’ meet- 
ings, a mission circle, Sahhath-sohool, teetotal 
associations, and zenana work. The Eurasian 
work has been wholly supported by the private 
benefactions of the missionaries of both hoards, 
and the Eurasians in the different stations. ” 

In January, 1870, there were two Baptist mis- 
sion stations with three missionaries and their 
wives in the Telugu country, and only 900 con- 
verts, In 1890 there are in the same country 
22 stations, 35 missionaries with wives, and 13 
unmarried ladies ; 1,088 native workers, 94 
churches with a membership of 36,000, 3,750 of 
whom were added during the year 1889. (See 
also article on American Baptist Missionary 
Union.) 

Baptist Foreign Mission Convene 
tion of the United States of Ainerlea* 

—Corresponding Secretary, Eev. J. E. Jones, 
520 St. James Street, Eiohmond, Va. 

In May, 1878, the Tirginia Baptist State Con- 
vention, in its annual session at Portsmouth, 
Va., appointed Eev. Solomon Colby as ate 
missionary to Africa. Mr. Colby accord iaagly 
sailed in the autumn of that year, reached Africa 
on January 1st, 1879, and commenced his work 
in connection with Eev. W. W. Colley, of tho 
Southern Baptist Mission in the Yoruba country ; 
a few months later Mr. Colley returned to Ameri- 
ca and was appointed by the Virginia Baptist 
State Convention to travel among the churches 
in all the Southern States, to interest them inth© 
work of African missions. He met with such 
success that when the Virginia State Convention 
met in May, 1880, resolutions were passed calling 
a convention of all the States ‘to meet at some 
pointy in the South, with a view to organizing 
for mission work in Africa. In response to the 
call many of the States appointed delegates, and 
in November, 1880, at Montgomery, Ala., the 
convention was organized under the name of the 
Baptist Foreign Mission Convention of the 
United States of America. Two years were spent 
in preparation, and in December, 1883, six mis- 
sionaries were sent to Africa — four of them to 
engage in active work and the other two to 
study at Liberia College for a year before un- 
dertaking service in the field. * Since the work 
began, three stations, with three out-station$, 
h^e been established, a church organized, 
schools conducted, and nearly three hundred 
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persons converted and baptized into fellowship 
with the Church. The work is known as the 
Baptist Vey Mission, and is located in the 
Yey Territory, West Central Africa, on land 
granted to the Board by the government ; the 
mission property now comprises church, school- 
house, dwelling-house, a complete outfit for the 
two stations at Jundoo and Bendoo (the third, 
Mississippi Station, having been given up), 
and a library containing over 700 books. 

At present (1890) the convention has only three 
missionaries — one of them a native preacher — in 
Africa, but hopes to send out a medical mis- 
sionaiy this year, and to greatly enlarge the 
work in other respects, as intelligent interest in 
the work and a sense of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon them increases among the colored Bap- 
tists of the United States. 

Since the establishment of the mission, about 
$25,000 has been contributed and expended. 

To diffuse intelligence and stimulate interest 
in the work, the Board publishes a monthly 
paper called African Alissions, 

Baptist General Association of the 
Western States and Territories. — 

Headquarters, Galesburg, 111., U, S. A. 

The Baptist General Association of the West- 
ern States and Territories was organized by the 
colored Baptist churches of that region in 
1873. Until 1880 its operations were confined 
to home work, when foreign work became a part 
of its plans, and in 1885 a mission was es- 
tablished on the Congo, Southwest Africa. In 
1886 a plan of co-oi>eration with the American 
Baptist Missionary Union was agreed upon, with 
regard to this mission, by which the Association 
appoints the missionaries, determines their 
salaries, and raises the funds necessary to carry 
on the work, but all subject to the approval of 
the Union, and all transactions with the mission 
carried on through the Union. 

The foreign mission work of the Association 
is limited to the work on the Congo, the station 
being at Mukimrike. There are 2 ordained 
missionaries and 1 medical missionary. The 
work is largely carried on by itinerant preach- 
ing in the villages around the central station, 
and great interest is manifested in the Sunday- 
school, which has a membership of 50 scholars. 

Baptist missionary Society.-Head- 

quarters, Mission House, 19 Furnival Street, 
Holborn, B. C., London. 

Mistory, — The Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety, founded October 2d, 1792, was the first 
of the many missionary organizations which had 
their beginning in the closing years of the 
eighteenth and the opening of the nineteenth 
centuries. Since 1781 William Care- , the 
“ Northamptonshire Cobbler,” had been put- 
ting forth every effort to arouse his ministerial 
brethren to something of his own absorbing in- 
terest in the question of giving the Gospel to 
the heathen. He was very young— only twenty 
years of age — ^when he made his first plea. Dr. 
Ryland’s rebuke might have effectually silenced 
a less earnest man. '‘Young man,” said he, 
“ when the Almighty is ready to convert the 
heathen, He can do it without your instrumen- 
tality or mine.^’ But Carey, so far from being 
silenced, continued to use every means in his 
power to bring about his cherished desire— the 
formation of a missionary society. Soon after 
his conversion, when eighteen years cdd. he had 
read the account of Cook’s voyages^ akd had 


since earnestly wished to go as a missionary to 
the South Seas ; this interest in the heathen 
was intensified by the perusal of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s Life of Lrainerdy and his paper on Mis- 
sions, written after the inauguration of the 
monthly “ Prayer Concerts,” in North America. 
Carey’s own paper, “An Inquiry into the Ob- 
ligations of Christians to use Means for the 
Conversion of the Heathen,” published in 
1792, was a most impassioned appeal, and with 
his two sermons, preached before the Baptist 
Association at Nottingham, May 30th, and at 
Kettering, October 2d, 1792, resulted in the 
formation of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The two points deduced from the text of the 
latter have since become famous — “ Expect 
great things from God ; attempt great things 
for God.” At the conclusion of this sermon 
twelve of the ministers who had hear,d it with- 
drew to a little white house, still to be seen from 
the Midland Railway, and passed the following 
resolutions : 

“ Desirous of making an effort for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the heathen, agree- 
ably to what is recommended in Brother Carey’s 
late publication, we whose names appear to the 
subsequent subscription, do solemnly agree to 
act in society for that purpose. 

“ As in the present divided state of Christen- 
dom it seems that each denomination, by ex- 
erting itself separately, is most likely to accom- 
plish the great ends of a mission, it is agreed 
that this society be called ‘ The Particular [Cal- 
vinistic] Baptist Society for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen.* 

“ As such an undertaking must needs be at- 
tended with expense, we agree immediately to 
open a subscription for the above piupose, and 
to recommend it to others. 

“Every person Who shall subscribe £10 at 
once, or 10s 6d, annually, shall be a member of 
the Society.” 

The twelve ministers present subscribed £13 
2s. 6(Z. These “ great things” were ridiculed 
by their fellows, but the event has proved that 
“ the greatest things of God have quiet and 
small beginnings. * * 

Carey became the first missionary of the So- 
ciety, Andrew Fuller its first secretary, and 
Sutcliffe, Dr. Ryland, Jr., and Reynold Hogg 
formed with these two the first committee, 
Samuel Pierce, one of the first subscribers at 
Kettering, desired to be sent to the heathen, 
but his early death prevented. 

Development of WorJe^^k mission to 
Tahiti, in the South Seas, was at first thought of 
by the Society, but this plan was changed by the 
accounts received from Mr. John Thomas, a 
surgeon in the employ of the East India Com- 
pany at Bengal, of the great needs of India. 
Accordingly, the South Seas were given up, and 
the committee resolved to commence its efforts 
in India. Andrew Fuller, in his account of the 
meeting held to consider the matter, says, “ "We 
saw plainly that there was a gold mine in India, 
btit it was as deep as the centre of the earth. 
Who will venture to explore it?” “I will go 
down,” said Carey, “ but remember that you 
must hold the ropes.’ ’ “ We solemnly engaged 
to him to do so, nor while we live shall we de- 
sert him.” In March, 1793, Carey and John 
Thomas sailed for India in a Danish vessel. 
They landed in Calcutta, November IQfch. Carey 
had, told his Society that he should require from 
it money sufholeiLt to pay for his passage only. 
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Once in India, he would support himself, so 
that all the receipts of the Society might be 
used to send out other missionaries. But the 
position of self-support was a difficult one to at- 
tain in tropical India, and he and his family 
went through sev^en months of hardships un- 
known to any other missionary in India before 
or since. Then he found employment in an 
indigo factory, and during the five years spent 
thus * ' he perfected his knowledge of the Ben- 
galee language, wrote a grammar of it, translated 
the New Testament into it, learned Sanscrit, 
mastered the botany of the region, corresponded 
with the German missionaries, Schwartz and 
Guericke, in the far south, set up a printing- 
press, and planned new missions — all at his 
own cost.” On his rude press, which, from his 
great devotion to it, the natives thought was an 
idol, he printed the New Testament as fast as 
he translated it. In 1797 Mr. John Fountain 
was sent out to re-enforce Carey, and in 1799 
Messrs. Ward, Grant, Brunsdon, and Marshman 
reached Calcutta. In this year the indigo fac- 
tory was given up, and on account of the per- 
sistent opposition of the East India Company 
the little band of missionaries removed to the 
Danish settlement of Serampore, on the west 
bank of the Hugh, fourteen miles above Cal- 
cutta. Here they purchased house and grounds 
for church, home, and printing-office. An in- 
come for the mission was secured from the 
boarding schools opened for Eurasian boys and 
girls, and conducted by Mr. and Mrs, Marsh- 
man. In December, 1800, Carey baptized the 
first Hindu convert, Krishnu Pal, a Brahmin, 
who became a noted preacher, and from his own 
funds built the first house of Christian worship 
in Bengal. A hymn written by him and trans- 
lated by Dr. Marshman is well known ; 

“ O thou, my soul, forget no more 

The Friend who all thy sorrows bore ; 

Let every idol be forgot. 

But, O my soul, forget Him not.” 

Carey was appointed by Lord Wellesley, then 
Governor-General, first Bengali, afterward San- 
scrit and Marathi Professor in the College of 
Fort William. The families of the little mis- 
sionary community lived at the same table at a 
cost of not much more than £100 a year. 

The work of translating the Scriptures, teach- 
ing, preaching, printing, and establishing 
schools went actively on. Before Carey’s death 
(1834) the whole Bible had been translated into 
forty different languages and dialects, and the 
sacred books of the Hindus translated into Eng- 
lish. In addition, Dr. Marshman translated the 
Bible into Chinese, prepared a Chinese grapi- 
mar and dictionary, and translated Confucius 
into English. 

In 1812 the printing-press at Serampore was 
destroyed by fire. The loss from this calamity 
was great, but the gain was perhaps greater, for 
the interest and sympathy of Christians at home, 
of all ^denominations, was aroused to a ‘degree 
never felt before. The whole amount of the 
loss, £10,000, was raised within fifty days and 
sent to Serampore, where work was speedily re- 
sumed, This was the first instfCnce of generous 
donations to the cause of missions ; since then 
liberal gifts have become the rule. 

The work extended to other parts of India, 
and many stations were established. In 1810 
these stations were organized into five mis- 
sions : the Bengal Mission, including Seram- 
pore. Calcutta, Dinajpur, etc.; the Hindusta- 


ni Mission (Northern India), including Patna, 
Agra, etc., and the Barman, Bhutan, and Orissa 
Missions. In 1813 there were in all 20 stations, 
with 63 European and native laborers. 

In 1813, when the charter of the East India 
Company was about to be renewed, the friends 
of missions applied for the insertion of a clause 
giving protection to Christian missionaries. 
Chiefly by the influence of Andrew Fuller and 
Bobert Hall (who had succeeded Carey as pas- 
tor of the Harvey Lane Church, Leicester), the 
effort was, in a measure, successful. In the 
following year Andrew Fuller died. One of the 
first officers of the Society, itjrzealous advocate 
always, and for twenty -two years its main sup- 
port, his loss was deeply felt in England and in 
India. 

4 lu 1829 the Serampore College was founded 
upon a charter obtained from the Danish Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1827 the missionaries at Serampore and the 
Society at home became two distinct and inde- 
pendent missionary bodies, because of the re- 
fusal of the former, using in mission service a 
large amount of property which they had ac- 
cumulated without the aid of friends at home, 
to render to the parent Society a strict account 
of their pecuniary transactions. In 1854 the 
Serampore Brotherhood had contributed to the 
mission £90,000. A friendly separation was 
therefore agreed upon, which continued for 
ten years. In 1837 the two bodies were re- 
united. 

India owes to the Serampore Mission the first 
translation of the Bible into many of its dia- 
lects ; the first' vernacular newspaper in Ben- 
gali, the language of 70,000,000 of people ; the 
first large printing-press, paper-mill, and steam- 
engine ; the first efforts for the education of 
native girls and women ; the first savings bank, 
and many other direct and indirect results of 
the work of Carey, Marshman, Ward, and their 
associates. 

The year 1812 saw established the mission to 
Ceylon ; its work has been mainly educational, 
and many of those trained in the schools are 
now assistant teachers. The mission has at 
present three principal stations at Colombo, 
Batnapuri, and Kandy, and eighty-eight sub- 
stations. The attendance upon the day schools 
in 1889, in the Colombo district alone, was 
1,550 ; upon the Sunday-schools, 1,000. 

In 1813 mission work among the colored poj)- 
ulation of the West Indies was entered upon. 
Some years previously George Liele, a colored 
man from Georgia, U. S. A., had formed con- 
gregations of slaves at Kingston and other 
places in Jamaica ; after his death the work 
was carried on by Moses Baker, one of his fol- 
lowers. The work became too great for him, 
and he applied to the Baptist Missionary Society 
for aid. By the advice of Mr. Wilberforoe, the 
Bev, Mr. Bowe was sent out ; he organized the 
churches, preached, and taught with great sue- 
oess. In 1817 Kev. James Coultart settled in 
Kingston, gathering soon a large church, and 
the Society at home was encouraged to send out 
many more missionaries. Large chapels were 
built, and day and Sunday-schools established 
for the children of the slaves. In 1831 there 
were fourteen English missionaries on the 
island, in charge of twenty-four churches, witla 
10,838 communicants. It was in this year that 
the slaves arose against their masters. The 
missionaries did all in their power to keep all 
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in -their charge quiet and submissive, but were, 
notwithstanding, charged with having fermented 
the insurrection. They were arrested and their 
lives threatened, but when brought to trial were 
acquitted. Several chapels were destroyed by 
angry mobs, and two of the missionaries, 
Messrs. Knibb and Burchell, were sent to Eng- 
land to lay their case before the Church and the 
public. Mr. Knibb was present at the annual 
meeting of the Society, held in June, 1832, at 
Spa Fields Chapel, London. His bold declara- 
tion from the platform that slavery must cease, 
which met with a most hearty and enthusiasiic 
response throughout the Baptist churches of 
England and Scotland, helped to bring about, 
two years later, the abolition of slavery in the 
British dominions. A. grant of £5, 510 was made 
to the Society by the government as a compen- 
sation for the ruined chapels, and contributions 
from the Christian public for the same purpose 
amounted to £13,000. The work in Jamaica 
was resumed, and the churches so increased in 
numbers and power that in 1842, the Jubilee 
year of the Society, they declared themselves 
independent of its funds. 

The college at Calabar (Kingston), established 
at Kingston in 1818, is still maintained by the 
Society. Stations were established and are still 
held at Trinidad, San Domingo, in the Bahamas, 
and in Turk’s Islands. 

From 1842-82 the Society had a most flourish- 
ing and hopeful mission on the "West Coast of 
A&ca. The West Indian churches, always de- 
sirous of sending the Gospel to Africa, began, 
after their emancipation, to carry out their 
wishes. Generous contributions were made, 
and the Society in England agreed to second 
their efforts. Two missionaries from Jamaica, 
the Bev. John Clarke and Dr. G. K. Price, who 
were sent out to select a suitable spot, chose for 
the new mission the island of Fernando Po, 
near the mouth of the Cameroons Biver, in the 
Gulf of Guinea. Several missionaries from 
England, with re-enforcements from Jamaica, 
were sent thither in 1842 ; the mission was 
firmly established ; churches were soon formed 
on the mainland ; the people were taught the 
arts of civilized life. Elementary books were 
prepared and large portions of the Bible trans- 
lated into the Dualla language by Mr. Saker, 
from Jamaica, who had reduced it to writing. 
The work at Fernando Po had, on account of 
Bomanist influences, to be given up ; but the 
settlement at Victoria, on the mainland, pros- 
pered.* In 1880 Mr. Saker died, and soon after 
the German colonization of the West Coast of 
Africa led to the relinquishment of the colony 
into the hands of the !^sle Missionary Society, 
in whose care it now is. In 1877 Mr. Kobert 
Arthington, of Leeds, England, offered the 
committee of the Society £1,000 if they would 
at once underbake a mission to the Congo coun- 
try, in Africa. This proposal, and succeeding 
generous gifts, enabled the Society to begin 
operations, and missionaries were immediately 
sent out. Settlements were soon formed on the 
Upper and Lower Congo. Many deaths have 
thinned the missionary ranks, but the places of 
those who fell were quickly filled, and the work 
goes hopefully forward. In August, 1886, the 
mission premises at Stanley Pool were de- 
stroyed by fire ; the missionaries were in great 
distress ; but, as was the case at Serampore in 
1812, the loss was quickly made good by 
friends of the mission at home, the whole 


amount, £4,000, being contributed in a few 
weeks. 

This Congo Mission is full of promise. Mr. 
Holman Bentley, one of the pioneers in the 
work, has reduced the language to a written 
form ; a grammar and dictionary have been pub- 
lished ; the Bible will soon follow, and it is 
hoped that to the whole country of the Congo 
the Gospel may speedily be proclaimed. There 
were, in 1888, 8 stations, with a missionary force 
of 24. 

Work upon the Continent of Europe was 
commenced in 1834. At present the work is 
carried on in France (principal station, with 5 
out-stations, at Morlaix, Brittany), Norway (8 
principal stations, 13 sub-stations), and Italy 
(10 principal stations in Northern, Central, and 
Southern Italy). 

The mission to China, several times at- 
tempted, was finally established in 1877 ; there 
are now in the provinces of Shansi and Shan- 
tung 9 stations and 62 sub-stations, 21 mission- 
aries, 1,049 church-members. 

The mission to Japan, established in 1879, 
has 1 station at Tokio and 18 sub-stations, 1 
missionary, 157 church-members. 

The mission to Palestine (1880) comprises 
three stations, at Nablous, Samaria, and Bate 
Mreen. with 1 missionary, 75 church-members. 

Constitution and Organization * — 
The organization of the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety is very simple. Its membership comprises 
pastors of churches making an annual contribu- 
tion ; ministers who collect annually, and all 
Christian persons concurring in the objects of 
the Society who are donors of £10 or upwarcl, 
or subscribers of ten shillings annually to its 
funds. 

The affairs of the Society are conducted by a 
committee of forty-eight members, two-thirds 
of whom are residents beyond twelve miles of 
St. Paul’s. The committee meets monthly, or 
oftener, in London, on a fixed day, for the des- 
patch of business ; seven members make a 
quorum. A public meeting of the Society is 
held annually, when the list of the committee 
is read, the accounts are presented, and the 
accounts of the previous year reported. The 
committee may summon public meetings in 
London or elsewhere whenever the interests of 
the Society require it. 

All honorary and corresponding members of 
the committee, and all ministers who are mem- 
bers of the Society, and the secretary and treas- 
urer of London auxiliaries are entitled to attend 
and vote at the meetings of the committee. 

All money received on behalf of the Society 
is lodged in the hands of the treasurer or of trus- 
tees chosen by the Society. When the amount 
received exceeds the sum needed for the cur- 
rent expenses of the month it is invested in the 
public funds until required for the use of the 
mission. 

No alteration in the constitution of the So- 
ciety can be made without twelve months’ 
notice having been given at a previous annual 
meeting. 

The great object of the Society is the diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of Jesus Christ through- 
out the whole world beyond the British Isles, 
by the preaching of the Gospel, the translation 
and publication of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
establishment of schools. 

The income of the Society is derived from 
anttmat subscriptions, collections at annual ser- 
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vices, donations received at the Mission Honse, 
legacies, contributions from auxiliaries, divi- 
dends, interest, etc., special funds and life sub- 
scriptions. 

Baptist Soutlierii CoiiTention. (See 
Southern Baptist Convention.) 

Baptist Tract and Book Society. 

— Headquarters, Mission House, Purnival Street, 
Holborn. 

The Baptist Tract and Book Society was in- 
stituted in 1841, for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing the truths of the G-ospei by means of small 
treatises or tracts, in accordance with the views 
of Strict Communion Baptists, and by the pub- 
lication of other and larger works in the de- 
partment of religious literature generally. 

During the year 1888 free grants of tracts and 
handbills, numbering 591,439, were made to 
places in Great Britain, Australia, South Ameri- 
ca, South Africa, Ceylon, Jamaica, India, France, 
and Italy. Income for 1888, £1,146. 

Baraka^ a city 10 miles from the mouth of 
the Gaboon River, West Africa. Missionary 
work was commenced here by missionaries of 
the A. B. C. F. M. in 1842, The arrival of the 
French, in 1843, and the making of that section 
a French colony, and the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic mission, greatly retarded the 
work. The place being also a port of entry for 
the interior, exposes it to the blighting influ- 
ence of a debased foreign population and to an 
almost unlimited use of liquor. The mission- 
ary in charge also necessarily finds his time 
largely occupied by the secular affairs of the 
mission. Since 1870 it has been under the care 
of the Presbyterian Board, North, of America. 
It is probable that a portion of the secular work 
will be transferred to Batanga (q.v.) ; 1 mis- 
sionary and vife, 1 French teacher. A new 
church has (1890) been completed. 

Bararetta, a dialect spoken by the Galla 
tribes of Abyssinia. (See Galla.) 

Barasat, a station of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in Bengal, East India, east of Calcutta ; 
1 missionary, 14 church- members. 

Barbadoes, an island of the Carrihbean 
group, West Indies. Occupied by the Moravian 
Mission (1765) ; 4 stations. 4 missionaries, 47 
native helpers, 1,525 communicants. Also by 
the Wesleyan Methodists (England) ; 1 mis- 
sionary. 

Barbary l^tatcs, a general term designat- 
ing that portion of North Africa stretching 
from the western boundary of Egypt to the At- 
lantic, and from the Mediterranean to the 
Sahara, and including Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco. The name is derived from the 
Berbers, the ancient inhabitants of the region, 
who still constitute a considerable portion of 
the population. (See Africa.) Mission work 
by North Africa Mission, London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, Paris 
Evangelical Society. 

Barcelona^ a city and seaport, capital of 
the province of Barcelona, in southern Spain, 315 
miles east-northeast of Madrid, situated in a 
beautiful plain between two rivers. It is the 
most flourishing and after Madrid the most 
populous city of Spain, the great manufacturing 
and commercial emporium, and one of the finest 
cities in the peninsula. The city is well built 


and very attractive. Mission station of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union and the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 

Bardezag (BagrbelieJIk), a large town 
in A:^ Minor, a few miles from the end of the 
Gulf of Nicomedia. Its population, about 5, 000, 
is entirely Armenian. The mission station 
of the A. B. C. F. M., formerly at Nicomedia, 
was transferred to this place largely, on account 
of its greater healthfulness. There is a largo 
Protestant community and a flourishing boys’ 
school, where of late years the experiment of 
manual training has been made with great suc- 
cess. There was also a large boarding-school 
for girls, which has been removed to Adabazar 
(q.v.). 

Bardwan (Burdwaii), 60 miles west of 
Krishnagarh, the capital of the district of’Na- 
dija, Bengal, eastern India. Population, 33,000, 
and centre of a district with 1,391,730 people. 
A station of the 0. M. S. ; 1 missionary, 9 na- 
tive helpers, 90^communicants. 

Bareilly, a city of the Northwest Provinces, 
India, on a branch of the Ganges, 122 miles 
southeast of Delhi. Population, 92,000, chiefly 
Hindus. Mission station of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, North ; 3 missionaries, 3 ladies, 
12 native helpers, 700 church-members. The 
seat of a theological seminary and normal 
school which has (1890) sent out 153 native 
missionaries, of whom 113 have taken the full 
three years’ course. Also 40 native Christian 
teachers, who act as evangelists in the place 
where they teach. 

Barisal, a city of Bengal, East India, 180 
miles from Calcutta. Climate, damp, but very 
healthy, and the coolest in all Bengal. Popu- 
lation, 1,874,201. Race, Bengali and Hugh. 
Language, Bengali, Arrakanese, and mixed 
Hindustani. Mission station of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society ; 3 ordained missionaries, 2 
missionaries’ wives, 3 other ladies, 56 native 
helpers, 27 out-stations, 25 churches, 951 mem- 
bers, 32 schools. 

Barkly, a city in Bechuana-land, South 
Africa, near the diamond fields. Mission station 
of the L. M. S. (1842) ; 1 missionary and wife, 6 
out-stations, 788 church-members. Also of the 
S. P, G. ; 1 missionary. 

Baroda, capital of Baroda, native State 
of Gujerat, West India, 231 miles north of 
Bombay. Population, 140,000. Formerly the 
town, which is .a fairly well built and pleasant 
place, was a very important seat of trade and of 
various industries, and at present, though its 
prosperity has declined, it carries on consider- 
able commerce with the surrounding country. 
Mission station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North ; 1 missionary, 1 native pastor, 2 
churches, 22 members. 

Barrackpur, a town of Bengal, India, 
east of Calcutta. Mission station of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society ; 3 mission- 
aries, 60 church-members, 

Bartbelemy, one of the Leeward Islands, 
West Indies. Mission station of the Moravians, 

BasIm, a town in the province of Berar, 
India. Population, 9,300. The seat of an in- 
dependent faith mission carried on by an Amer- 
ican lady. 

Basksele (Ba,,ck8ele), a city in South 
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Lapland, between Sorsele and Willumina. 3dis- 
sion station of the Swedish Society, Friends 
of the Missions to the Laps. 

Basle Missionary Society (The 
Brang^elieal Missionary Society at 
Basle).— The fine old city of Basel, Basle, or 
Bale, on the Upper Ehine, even more populous 
in medioeyal days than now, interesting for its 
cathedral (1019 a.i>.), its reformatory (attempted) 
cecumenical council (1431-49), its university 
(1459), its confessions (the Basel Confession, 
1534, and the second Basle or Helvetic Confes- 
sion, 1536), and its memories of Reuchlin, 
Erasmus, and Zwingli, has during the nine- 
teenth century attracted special attention as a 
centre for missionary zeal, and as the meeting- 
place of ihe seventh general conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance (1879). Its central posi- 
tion in Western Europe has enabled it to bring 
to a focus the enthusiasm for missions found in 
that large number of devout minds in the old 
Aleraannic section of the continent whose quiet 
lives of Ohrist-like endeavor form the undertone 
of vital church-life in Southern Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Western France. This interest in 
evangelical work is to be traced back to the 
pietist movement of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

Histoi'lf * — On August 30th, 1730, the German 
Christian Society (Der Deutschen Christenthums 
Gesellschaf t) was founded at Basle through the 
influence of Dr. Urlsperger, who had recently 
■visited England. This society undertook, as a 
kind of union, to collect and impart informa- 
tion far and near respecting the kingdom of 
God. It corresponded to the London Mission- 
ary Society. In 1801 Friedrich Steinkopf, who 
since 1798 had been secretary of the Basle So- 
ciety, went to London as preacher to the Ger- 
man Savoy Church', and in 1802 became a 
director of the London Missionary Society. In 
1804 he took part in founding the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. He was the connecting 
link between England and Basle, and largely 
through his influence the Basle Mission was 
founded. 

0. F. Spittler, who had come to Basle as suc- 
cessor of Friedrich Steinkopf (lay secretary), be- 
came so interested in foreign missions that he 
proposed to go to Berlin and enter a training 
mission school founded there, February 1st, 
1800, by Johann J'aniche, Thereupon the Basle 
Society attempted to induce Juniohe to remove 
his school to their city. On his declining the 
offer, it became more and more evident that 
Basle must begin a work of her own. In May, 
1815, just as the city was about to be bombarded 
from Hiiningen, the Rev. Nicolaus von Brunn, 
at a regular missionary meeting in his church, 
at which a young man presented himself for 
missionary service, suggested to Spittler that 
such young men should be educated at Basle 
and then be recommended to the English so- 
' cieties who sent out men to the fleld. Steinkopf 
arrived at Basle in September, 1815, and in- 
duced Spittler to form a special committee for 
this purpose. On the 25th of the same month 
this body (Rev. N. Yon Brunn, President ; Rev. 
Mr. Wenk, Secretary ; and a merchant, Mr. 
Marian-Kuder, Treasurer) held its first meeting 
as a mission ** collegium” in the parsonage of 
St. Martin’s Church. Christian G<>ttlleb Blum- 
hardt, who from 1803 to 1807 had been theo- 
logical secretary of the G^nnan Qhristian So- 


ciety at Basle, was invited to take up the work 
of the new venture. After a little delay, in the 
spring of 1816 Blumhardt came to Basle as “ in- 
spector” or manager of the Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society, and on August 26th of the same 
year opened a training school for missions with 
seven pupils. The history of the Society may 
be grouped about the five inspectors who have 
so e£6eiently served it for over three quarters of 
a century. The first period extends from 1816 
to the death of Blumhardt, December 19th, 
1838 ; the second embraces the era of Hoffmann, 
from 1839 to 1850 ; the third, that of Josen- 
hans, from 1850 to 1879 ; the fourth, that of 
Otto Schott, from 1879 to 1884 ; the fifth, that 
of Rev. Thomas Diehler, from 1884 to the pres- 
ent. 

During the first period we note the careful 
hand of a diplomat. Blumhardt was a very 
cautious man, which characteristic brought him 
the reputation of being versed in the art of mas- 
terful inactivity. He was slowly forming ties 
at home and abroad. With the instincts of a 
statesman he steered his craft through all sorts 
of difficulties, quietly making all sorts of 
men and circumstances serve the cause of mis- 
sions. Under his management the Basle Mis- 
sion School slowly began to gather headway. 
For the first few years its students, when ready 
for service, were handed over to foreign mis- 
sionary societies, especially to the Rotterdam 
and the Church Missionary Societies. But as 
early as 1821 it began to send out missionaries 
under its own direction. In that year Zeremba 
and Dittrich were ordained as the first Basle 
missionaries for Southern Russia, thus giving 
Basle the honor of being the first independent 
German missionary society. 

From 1816 Blumhardt edited the JEvmgelical 
Missionary Magazine, and in 1828 started the 
JSddenhoie, the special organ of the Society. 
He also wrote a history of missions in several 
volumes, and withal managed the finances of 
the Society so frugally that at his death the 
mission house (school) was supported by the 
income of the magazine and the Eeideiibote, and 
an available fund was raised to the amount of 
100,000 florins, with a reserve fund of 20,000 
florins. The following missions were started 
during his era : (1) One in South Russia (1821), 
which on August 23d, 1835, with all other 
foreign evangelical work in Russia, was sus- 
pended by an imperial ukase, and finally dis- 
solved in 1839. Before the work was stopped, 
however, the Bible had been translated into 
Turkish-Tartar and the modern Armenian lan- 
guages ; Armenia and the regions toward Bag- 
dad and Tabreez had been visited, and an evan- 
gelical oonpegation had been established among 
the Armenians at Schemachi. (2) Eight men 
were sent to Liberia in 1827 and 1828, but four 
soon died, and the remaining four settled in 
other regions. (3) In 1828 the mission on the 
Gold Coast was founded, but during the first 
twelve years as many missionaries died without 
having seen the fruit of their labors. (4) In 
1834 Hehich, Greiner, and Lehner were sent to 
the West Coast of India. They were welcomed 
by Mr. F, Anderson, an English magistrate at 
]i&.ngalore. Mogling, Welgle, and Gundert fol- 
lowed them. They began their work at once 
among peoples of three different languages. 
There was, however, a want of sufficient organ- 
ization, and disintegration was threatening. 

Under the second “ inspector,” Williatn Hoff- 
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manu (1839-50), the work sprang forward with 
a new energy. He set the plan of his work 
more clearly before the public, and pressed home 
the obligation that rested on the w'hole Chris- 
tian Church. Public and private assemblies 
were more and more convened in the churches, 
new auxiliary societies were founded, new men 
and new sections of the country were won over 
to the cause. He brought the work of the so- 
ciety into higher estimation by providing more 
eficient instruction in the mission seminary. 
He founded a preparatory school for the young 
men, and the course of study was extended from 
four to six years. In ten years the income had 
almost doubled. The number of stations had 
increased fivefold. New life was thrown into 
the mission on the Gold Coast by settling twenty- 
four colored Christians at Akropong, from the 
"West Indies, in 1811. This step placed the 
work in Africa on an assured basis, chiefly by 
making it morally impossible for the Society to 
withdraw. In India several new enterprises 
were started. lu 1816 mission work was under- 
taken in China, at the suggestion of GiitzlafP, by 
Lechler and Hamberg. In 1816-50 attempts 
were made to establish the work in East Bengal 
and Assam, but later on these fields were relin- 
quished to other societies. During the last few 
years of his work Inspector Hoffmann was far 
from being a well man, and in 1850 he resigned 
his position. 

The third “inspector,” Joseph Josenhans 
(1850-79), was a born organizer. He com- 
menced his work with a visit to India in 1851. 
He carefully regulated the various relations of 
the missionaries, stations, and districts, both 
among themselves and the home committee. A 
liturgy and a discipline for the congregations 
were introduced. Schools were gradually or- 
ganized. The tilling of land, shops, and places 
of industry for the relief and occupation of na- 
tives who were willing to work were set under 
way. At home the affairs of the Society were 
concentrated, and the mission made more inde- 
pendent, if possible, of the churches and aux- 
iliary societies. The houses for the education 
of the children of missionaries were erected in 
1853. An invalid and widows* fund was estab- 
lished. Mite societies were organized ; agents 
were assigned to various fields for the solicita- 
tion of money. The new mission house (school 
and ofiQ.ces) was erected chiefly through the mu- 
nificence of Mr. Marian in 1860, and the churches 
in the various mission fields v/ere called upon 
to contribute more liberally to the support of 
the Society, This was an era of large expenses, 
and yearly deficits w*ere heroically made up. 
The mission field was not extended, but efforts 
were concentrated in every department, and the 
efdciency of the work of the Society largely aug- 
mented. 

The brief term of the fourth “inspector,” 
Otto Schott (1879-84), did not allow of any 
particularly marked development. In some re- 
spects he added considerably to the efficiency of 
the Society. In the home department he 
avoided the deficits of his predecessor's era. 
He won over to the mission cause a number of 
outsiders. He went to India on a tour of in- 
spection, and there emphasized the work among 
the heathen as against that among the native 
Christians. Female and medical missionaries 
were sent out for the first time by the Society. 
Finally, he withdrew from the inspectorship, 
lai^ely because he was conscientiously opposed 


to what he considered to he the secular influ- 
ence of the mercantile establishments connected 
with the mission. 

In 1882 one of the secretaries, the Bev. H. 
Praetorius, was made sub-director and sent out 
on a visitation tour to the Gold Coast, accom- 
panied by Dr. Maehly, who was charged with a 
medical examination of all the stations and to 
report on the sanitary conditions of that dan- 
gerous climate. The death of Mr. Praetorius 
on this toar was a severe loss to the Societ 3 ^ 

Under the guidance of the present (fifth) in- 
spector, Bev. Theodore Oehler (son of Professor 
Oehler, famous for Old Testament studies), the 
Basle Society has pushed vigorously ahead. 
January 1st, 1887, a new field was taken over 
by this Society from the Baptist Missionary 
Society (England) in Cameroon and Victoria, 
when that colony was annexed to Germany. la 
1888-89 the inspector, accompanied by Mr. W. 
Preiswerk, a member of the committee, made a 
tour among the mission stations in India and 
China, and the work in those fields has received 
a new impetus. 

Const itutio'kh and Organization * — 
Besides the special results on the mission field 
proper (see the statistical tables) there are four 
points in the make-up of this Society of excep- 
tional interest — its constitution, the mission 
school at Basle, the Industrial and Commercial 
Commission, and the form of church govern- 
ment on the mission fields. 

Oonsiitxdion . — ^As already suggested, the Baslo 
Mission Society is attached to no one church, 
but is in the strictest sense undenominational, 
having affiliations with members of nearly all the 
Protestant churches of Central Europe. Found- 
ed the same year as the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, it has 
many points of resemblance to that society. All 
authority rests in th,e hands of its committee of 
private Christian gentlemen, which is self-per- 
petuating, and has from the first had a large 
lay element (six clergymen and seven lay- 
men). Individuals and churches are asked 
to entrust their gifts to the general manage- 
ment of this Society, regular reports are issued, 
and the work goes on successfully, increasing 
prudently and effectively. In the same way 
young candidates present themselves to the 
committee, and if approved are educated and 
sent forth with a clear understanding that they 
shall be cared for, although they receive no 
stated salary. They come and go, remain single 
or are married under the direct supervision of 
the central authority. Special homes are pro- 
vided for all the children of the missionaries at 
Basle, as well as a home for the infirm and in- 
valids. From the office of the “ inspector” at 
Basle to the farthest limit of the mission field 
the work is held thoroughly and economically 
in hand. 

The Basle Mission JTouse is an imposing build- 
ing, just outside and to the north of the limits, 
of the older city, and contains the offices, book 
department, library, museum, chapel, refectory, 
dormitory, hospital, and work-shops. Here ars 
gathered together from eighty to one hundred 
students distributed among six classes, which 
are instructed by six theological teachers and 
two lay teachers. The students come mainly 
from Southern Germany and Switzerland, 
From the opening of the school, in 1816, to 
January 1st, 1882, 1,112 young men had entered 
the school (505 from Wilrtemberg, 105 from 
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Baden, 36 from Elsass, and 173 from other parts 
of Germany ; 203 came from Switzerland). Out 
of the 1,112, IttS were agriculturists, 123 from 
mercantile life, 98 weavers, 73 teachers, 73 stu- 
dents, 69 shoemakers, 65 workers in -wood, 50 
iron- workers, 46 tailors, 29 clerks, 39 factory 
hands, 16 bakers, 16 printers, 16 candidates for 
theology, 15 book-binders, 15 mechanics, 13 
watchmakers, 13 saddlers, 13 gardeners, 12 sur- 
geons, 17 had no vocation, and the remaining 
31 came from various minor trades. 

It will be seen that the Basle Mission is doing 
a unique work in encouraging earnest Christian 
young men of the humbler classes in Europe to 
enter upon a missionary life. A young man, 
say a carpenter by trade, presents himself at the 
Mission House. If he brings evidence that he 
is intelligent and is thoroughly biblical in his 
faith, and desires to give himself entirely to the 
work from unselfish motives, he is taken into 
the school on trial, provided he is at least eigh- 
teen years of age or not over twenty-four. After 
an interval of several months, during which he 
is occupied in the humblest services about the 
house, if he shows himself an apt student and 
obedient to all the regulations of the institution, 
he begins regularly the course of study, and 
after six years is graduated and sent ofl! to a 
field suited to his ability. He is pledged on 
entering, in view of his free maintenance, that 
he will submit to the direction of the commit- 
tee, If he proves, on the whole, rather dull at 
his books, but shows good common sense and 
an earnest zeal, he is kept in the Mission House 
for a year or so, and is then sent out to the field 
to work at his trade, teaching it to the natives, 
and in the mean while doing not a little colpor- 
teur work and bringing a'n active Christian zeal 
to bear on eveify side. The Basle Mission thus 
calls for all sorts of talent, and never turns an 
earnest man away. Every young man in the 
school works at some selected trade all through 
his course. Like the Apostle Paul, these young 
men carry their tools with them, and even the 
skill of hand may he turned to the service of 
Him who was called “ the Son of a carpenter.*' 

The course of instruction carried systemati- 
cally through six years gives these young men a 
very adequate training for the rough mission- 
ary life before them. Besides the elementary 
branches, their programme of study embraces 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, a great deal of 
Bible study in the original languages and in the 
German, Old and New Testament analysis, dog- 
matics, symbolics, Church history, including a 
history of missions, homiletics, the various sci- 
ences, and practical missionary instruction. The 
teaching is thorough, and the intellectual result 
highly commendahl e. The whole course of study 
.tends to mould and develop character. Humility, 
unselfishness, resignation, obedience are graces 
fostered by the method pursued. 

The Industrial and Commercial Gommisstm is a 
unique feature of the Basle Mission. This de- 
partment grew up under the efficient manage- 
ment of Inspector Josenhans (1850-79). The 
mission on the Gold Coast was absolutely de- 
pendent upon direct commercial communication 
with Europe for all the necessities of life. The 
native Christians had no method of earning an 
independent livelihood. The establishment of 
a depot of supplies and the instruction of the 
natives in agriculture and in the various crafts 
was the inevitable outcome of any attempt at 
missionary work on so inhospitable a coast. 


Vessels were purchased by the Society to navi- 
gate the various rivers of the territory occupied, 
and commercial houses sprang up at convenient 
points. In India the commercial develoximent 
has been still more extensive. The weaving 
establishments at Mangalore and in the region 
about Cananore, in 1884, employed 330 persons 
in weaving 149,038 yards of cloth. There are 
large tile manufactories at Mangalore and Cali- 
ent, and in the same year 70 mechanics and G4 
joiners were at work under mission ausiiices. 
The whole income of the commission in 1886 
was $43,712, and the net surplus was §10,800. 
This department has been a paying investment 
from the beginning. The total income of the 
Basle Mission Society amounts to about §275,000 
yearly, over $200,000 of which comes from vol- 
untary subscriptions. Fully one-half of this 
comes from Southern Germany ; Switzerland 
stands next. Contributions come from all parts 
of Europe, from Asia, Africa, America, and even 
Australia, The Commercial and Industrial 
Commission furnishes 17 per cent of the annual 
income ; 7 or 8 per cent comes from the various 
printing establishments at Basle and in the field, 
and the remainder from miscellaneous sources, 
such as rents and school funds ; 70 per cent of 
the outlay goes directly to the various mission 
fields ; the seminary at Basle costs 7 per cent 
of the income ; the home for the children of 
missionaries, 5^ per cent, and the care for wid- 
ows and orphans, 3^ per cent, while the rest is 
used for general expenses. 

As we have seen, the Basle Mission is unde- 
nominational. When a young man graduates 
ftrom the seminary he is examined and ordained 
as a missionary through the courtesy of some 
interested church — ^Keformed, Lutheran, or 
Free, as the case may be. He cannot stay in 
Europe and preach on that ordination, bub is 
granted it in view of his going to a distant 
field. 

As soon as the constituency of the mission 
began to grow in the mission fi.elds, it became 
necessary to organize churches, and there was. 
some anxiety as to what the ecclesiastical out- 
come would be. Finally the Presbyterian prin- 
ciple was adopted, and a simple liturgy is used. 
As may be inferred from the class of mission- 
aries sent and the type of their training school, 
the Basle Mission Church preaches a simple, 
earnest Gospel. The history of the society 
shows that a keen business push is in harmony 
with an earnest Christian devotion. 

During the present year (1890) the Society 
will celebrate its seventy -fifth anniversary, 
January 1st, 1888, it had on its mission fields 
in India, China, and West Africa (Gold Coast, 
Cameroons, Victoria), 123 European mission- 
aries, 80 wives of missionaries, 6 unmarried 
lady missionaries, 5 native-born missionaries, 
39 native pastors, 14 evangelists, 139 catechists, 
63 assistant catechists, 9 colporteurs, 20 Bihle- 
women, 194 Christian teachers and helpers 
(male), 69 teachers (female), and 80 miscellane- 
ous helpers. There were 45 mission stations, 
130 ont-stations, 20,031 adherents, 9,803 com- 
municants, 876 catechumens, 4 theological 
schools, 4 normal schools, 8,512 scholars. 

Statement oe MissroNS. 

1. Bussia . — As before mentioned, the Society 
for several years after its formation supplied 
missionaries to other societies, but did not at; 
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tempt direct missionai^ work of its own ; in 
18*21, however, a mission to Southern Eussia 
was undertaken, and Messrs. Zaremba and Dit- 
trich were sent out from Basle to the country 
lying between the Black and Caspian seas for 
the purpose of finding “ a suitable field for mis- 
sionary labor in that part of the world.” They 
obtained from the Emperor Alexander permis- 
sion to establish a Christian colony, and also to 
appoint to the pastoral office among the German 
colonies in the south of Eussia ministers w*ho 
had received their education in the Basle Semi- 
nary. In 18*24 a missionary station was com- 
menced at Shusha, a frontier town in the south 
of the Caucasus. The efforts of Zaremba and Dit- 
trich were for some time held in check in con- 
sequence of uncertainty in regard to the action 
of the Eussian Government, hitherto friendly 
to missionai'y labors, but now assuming a hos- 
tile attitude. From this state of anxiety and 
suspense they were at length to some degree re- 
lieved, and in 1828 received the emperor’ s sanc- 
tion to travel freely in the countries between the 
Caspian and the Black seas, to circulate the 
Scriptures, to establish schools, and to labor for 
the conversion of the Tartars in whatever "way 
they chose. Three other missionaries were sent 
from Basle to Shusha, and it was arranged that 
two of the five now there should devote them- 
selves to work among the Mohammednn popu- 
lation, the greater part of the year to be spent 
in travelling throughout the surrounding coun- 
try, and the remainder in visiting the people in 
the bazaars at Shusha, or in preparing hooks 
and tracts in the vulgar Turkish dialect. In 
prosecution of this x>laa Sheky, Shirwan, Baku, 
Daghistan, as far as Berbend, Nakhchivan, and 
Erivan were visited ; tours were also made in 
the Turkish territory and into MesoiDotamia and 
Persia. 

Upon these journeys the missionaries, instead 
of seeking to gain the respect and good-will of 
the people by paying liberally for their enter- 
tainment, went among them in the spirit of 
those who were commanded to ** provide neither 
gold nor silver nor brass in their purses,” and 
upon entering a village inquired who was will- 
ing to entertain them, and threw themselves on 
his hospitality. One consequence of this was 
that report never accused them of endeavoring 
to make proselytes by money. The missionaries 
had originally Mohammedans chiefly in view as 
the object of their labors, but on becoming ac- 
quainted with the condition of the Armenians 
were led to direct their labors principally to 
them. The large Armenian population they 
found without schools, and so ignorant that few 
could read the Armenian Scriptures, copies of 
which they had brought with them, and still 
fewer could understand them, while their char- 
acter was so unchristian that they proved a great 
stumbling-block to the Mohammedans, furnish- 
ing what appeared to them conclusive evidence 
of the falsehood of Christianity. Impressed 
with their miserable condition, and feeling that 
their efforts for the conversion of the Moham- 
medans would be all in vain so long as they 
were paralyzed by the evil example which they 
had before them, the missionaries resolved, if 
possible, to do something for the Armenians. 
But they had a delicate course to pursue ; to 
steer clear of all government checks and restric- 
tions in regard to one denomination of Chris- 
tians making proselytes from another, etc,, 
and yet carry on their labors, was no easy mat- 


ter. Their plan was to direct their efforts among 
the Armenians to the simple point of bringing 
them to be coadjutors with them in converting 
the Mohammedans, and then to place this de- 
partment in the light of merely a subordinate 
branch of the original and primary object of the 
mission. They accordingly sought to enlighten 
and reform the Armenian Church, without, how- 
ever, drawing away its members ; ■with this end 
in view they endeavored to bring the fundamen- 
tal truths of the Gospel simply and clearly before 
individuals as often as they had opportunity, 
but resolved to forego all attempts at preaching 
or expounding in meetings, public or iDrivate, 
and to avoid controversy even in conversation. 
Schools and the press were designed to be the 
principal means of effecting the reformation at 
which they aimed, but in the former a great 
difficulty was in the want of suitable teachers, 
and all attempts to establish a girls’ school 
proved unsuccessful ; in the latter they were at 
first encouraged by receiving the approbation of 
the Archbishop of Tiflis, who then exercised 
the censorship of the press as to books in the 
Armenian language, and several books w^ere 
printed, chiefly for schools. Mr. Dittrich also 
translated the New Testament into the modern 
Armenian language, the people not understand- 
ing the ancient Armenian, in which the Bible 
is translated and iDublic worship celebrated ; 
hut upon its completion the printing of it was 
stopped by the veio of the Synod of Echmiadzin. 
Subsequently the oj)erations of the press were 
entirely arrested by the opposition of the cen- 
sors (the New Testament was, however, after- 
ward printed at Moscow), while the schools 
called forth the opposition of the priesthood, 
the patriarch going so far as to excommunicate 
those who sent their children to them. The 
missionaries were also represented to the Elia- 
sian Government as a set of persons who inter- 
fered, contrary to law, with the concerns of the 
Armenian Church, and in conseciuenco received 
from the government an admonition to refrain 
from all attempts to exert any religious influ- 
ence among the Armenians ; hence they were 
obliged to confine their efforts entirely to the 
Mohammedans ; but new and heavy comi>laintH 
were brought against them by tue Armenian 
clergy, and in 1835 the w’hole undertaking was 
stopped by a ukase of the Eussian Government ; 
the missionaries were prohibited from engaging 
in any kind of missionary labor, and if they re- 
mained in Shusha were to employ themselves 
only in agriculture, manufactures, or trades. 
Having thus no prospect of further usefulness 
as missionaries, they left the country. 

2. JVesiem Africa . — In 1827 Messrs, Handt, 
Sessing, and Hegele were sent from Basle to 
the colony of Liberia, on the West Coast of 
Africa ; they were followed soon afterward by 
two others, named Wulf and KiasHng. Work 
was attempted at Christiansborg, founded by 
the Moravians ; but within a few months Wulf 
fell a victim to the climate, Hegele was taken 
dangerously ill, and Sessing had to return 
with him to Switzerland ; Handt also had to 
leave the country, broken down in body and 
mind. Sessing, however, returned again 
from Basle, accompanied by three mission- 
aries, who, within a few weeks after their 
arrival, sickened and died. To complete this 
series of disasters, Kissling and Sessing were so 
exhausted that they were obliged to leave tlie 
colony, and thus ended the Basle Mission to 
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Liberia. In 1828 four missionaries were sent 
from Basle to the coast of Guinea, in conse- 
quence of an invitation received from the Gov- 
ernor of the Danish settlement at Ussu, a place 
in the neighborhood of Fort Christiansborg ; 
within a few months three of them died of 
fever. Henke, who alone survived, divided his 
time between ministerial labors among the Dan- 
ish colonists, the instruction of negro candi- 
dates for baptism, and the superintendence of 
a negro school. He was joined by Kissling, 
who, in consequence of the sickness and death 
of his brethren, had left Liberia, as before 
stated ; but after some time Henke, too, sick- 
ened and died, and Kissiing left the coast. Not- 
withstanding these mournful events, the com- 
mittee at Basle resolved not to relinquish the 
undertaking, but to transfer the mission from 
the coast, with its fatal climate, to the interior, 
which was supposed to be more healthy. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1831, three missionaries— Messrs. 
Riis, Jaeger, and Heinze, the latter a physician — 
were sent from Basle to renew the work on the 
coast of Guinea ; but scarcely had they landed 
when Heinze was seized with fever and died ; 
Jaeger soon followed him to the grave, and again 
a solitary laborer remained in the field. Biis 
himself was three times very near death, but a 
timely removal to the healthier climate of the 
Aquipim Hills was the means of saving his life. 
He was often obliged, however, to return to the 
coast at Christiansborg to perform the duties of 
chaplain, and it was not until 1835 that he suc- 
ceeded in carrying out his design of establishing 
himself on the Aquipim Hills, iu a negro village 
named Akropong. Here, with some assistance 
from the negroes, he built himself a house, be- 
gan a school, and by degrees found himself gain- 
ing upon the affections of the people. Two mis- 
sionaries were sent to his assistance, but “within 
three years they both died of fever. The Dan- 
ish governor was unfriendly to the mission, and 
represented Eiis to the government of Den- 
mark as a person whose presence was dangerous 
to the colony. So, in 1840, Eiis returned to 
Europe, partly for the recovery of his health 
and partly for consultation with the committee 
as to the practicability of carrying on mission- 
ary operations in territories subject to the crown 
of Denmark. But during this time a favorable 
change occurred ; the governor who had op- 
posed the mission died, and the Danish Gov- 
ernment, 'being satisfied with the explanations 
given by Eiis, promised to protect the mission- 
aries in the unfettered exercise of their duties, 
and to allow full civil and religious liberties to 
the negroes connected with the mission. A 
new plan was adopted in the prosecution of this 
mission, for which already such heavy sacrifices 
had been made ; in pursuance of which Eiis and 
Widman, a colored man who had been educated 
at Basle, sailed in 1843 to Jamaica, from whence 
they brought twenty-four Christian negroes to 
Akropong to form a little Christian community in 
the midst of the savages ; this plan proved the 
wisdom of the committee, and the missionaries, 
though still subject to severe trials, had from 
this time the happiness of seeing the seed sown 
in tears spring up and bring forth at length 
precious fruit. In 1844 a chapel was built, and 
a year later a second station was begun at ITssu, 
on the coast, and schools for boys and girls 
were opened. 

The mission has now nine chief stations, and 
the number of Christians gathered in con^ega- 


tions is nearly 8,000. The two languages 
spoken on this coast— the Akra, or Ga, and the 
Otshi, or Twi — have been reduced to writing 
by the missionaries. A grammar and diction- 
ary have been made of the latter, and the Bible 
has been translated into both, A number of 
tracts and school-books have also been published 
in these languages. 

The Basle Society has, since January, 1887, 
when the colony was annexed to the German 
Empire, taken charge of the mission at Cam- 
eroons and Victoria, at the request of the Lon- 
don Baptist 3^Iissionary Society, by which it had 
been established in 1845. 

3. India , — Basle was the first of the German 
missionary societies to establish a mission in 
India, Mangalore, its first station, having been 
occupied in 1834. Several common schools, a 
high school, and a lithographic press were soon 
in operation here, and the work was extended 
to other towns in the province of Kanara. In 
1837 and 1839 stations were established at Dhar- 
war and Hoobly. in the South- Mahratta country. 
In the neighboring village of Bettigherry there 
was a traditional prophecy that after the fall of 
the Indian kingdom a king in the West should 
send messengers to teach Christianity and do 
away with caste. As such the German mission- 
aries were received, and a station was estab- 
lished in 1840, At this station and in the vil- 
lages around much good-will was shown to the 
missionaries, the people looking upon them as 
their best friends. In 1848 the conversion of a 
Linga priest, his baptism, and subsequent zeal- 
ous co-operation with the missionaries, created a 
great sensation in Bettigherry and elsewhere ; 
1840-42 stations were established at Malsa- 
moodra, Kananore, and Calicut. The work has 
extended, until now it is carried on at twenty- 
three st£itions in the six provinces of South and 
North Kanara, South Mahratta, Malabar, Nilgiri, 
and Coorg. The Bible has been translated into 
Kanarese, Malayalam, Tulu, etc. 

4. China , — The mission to China, undertaken, 
as has been said, upon the suggestion of Gfitz- 
laff, was commenced in 1846 among the Hakka 
tribe, in the province of Kwantung (Canton), 
who, having come into the province after the 
Cantonese tribe had already occupied the fertile 
valleys, found for their settlements only the 
more sterile parts of the country. For this rea- 
son their villages are met with scattered here 
and there among the settlements of the Can- 
tonese. On account of their rapid increase the 
settlements of the Hakka peoples become too 
small for them, and hence many try their for- 
tune in the towns of the Cantonese or in foreign 
countries. In Hong Kong, the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Indian Archipelago, the Dnited 
States of America, and Australia, the thrifty, 
hard-working Hakkas form a large proportion 
of the working classes. Like the Chinese in 
general, they are industrious, clever, and fru- 
gal. When the Basle Society introduced its 
work in China it gave its missionaries instruc- 
tions to carry the Gospel to the inland population, 
a plan at that time not without great dangers, 
but after the opening of China through the 
treaties quickly followed by good results, and, 
being faithfully carried out, ^ve to the Basle 
work the character of an inland mission 
and the experience of the missionaries tends to 
show that the country people are a more hope- 
M soil for the Gospel seed than the inhabitants 
of the larger towns, and the indications are that 
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the Hakka people may be the first of all the 
Chinese to be evangelized. This inland mis- 
sion 5s no represented by twelve central and 
twenty-five out-stations, spreading over all the 
country from the shore opposite Hong Kong up 
to the borders of the provinces of Kiang-si and 
Fuh-kien, a distance of about 300 miles, with 
3,130 converts, of whom 1,900 are communi- 
cants. The number of missionaries at these 
stations is nineteen, four of whom are natives, 
who have been carefully educated at the mis- 
sion colleges of the Society. The rule of the 
Society is that two or more men shall work to- 
gether at one centre, but at present want of men 
and means prevent the carrying out of this prin- 
ciple. In addition to the missionary force 
seventy-one native helpers are employed to as- 
sist in all branches of work. The Gospel is 
propagated in this mission by means of itiner- 
ant preaching, and distributing, and selling 
tracts and parts of the Bible, rather than by 
regular sermons to the heathen, as is usual in 
the chapels of large cities, the want of regular 
audiences forbidding these. The educational 
system of the mission is well developed, com- 
prising the different grades of (1) heathen 
schools,** (2) parish schools, (3) boarding 
schools, and (4) the seminarj% which, after his 
thirteen years* training in preliminary schools, 
receives the student at the age of twenty years. 
The four years’ course of study in this institu- 
tion includes an almost complete theological 
education. In it board and lodging is given to 
all students free ; to poor students aid in cloth- 
ing and other requisites is afforded. 

In the schools the Hakka dialect is taught in 
both the Romanized and Chinese style of writ- 
ing. Into this dialect the Kew Testament, with 
tracts and school-books, have been published. 

Basque Versfons.— The Basque, which 
belongs to the isolated languages of Europe, 

‘ ‘ is one of the most singular idioms of Europe, 
and presents, like the Albanian, the "Welsh, 
etc., the remarkable phenomenon of aboriginal 
languages preserved in the remote or mountain- 
ous districts of more civilized countries, where 
the tongue of the subsequent conquerors of 
those lands is generally spoken. * * The language 
which the Basques speak is called by the people 
Euscara, Eskuara, or Esquera, and different 
dialects may be distinguished. Since, however, 
the educated Basques, according to the countries 
in which they reside, speak either French or 
Spanish, we also distinguish versions into the 
French and Spanish Basque. 

(a) Ft'enoh Basque, — The French dialect of 
the Basque is spoken in the departments of the 
Pyrenees and in the province of Navarre. It 
formerly included the three cantons, Labourd 
(the ancient! “ Lapurtum”), Soule, and Lower 
Navarre. The New Testament in the Basque of 
Lower Navarre was printed at Rochelle in 1571, 
the translation having been made by John de 
Licarragiie, a Reformed minister. From a copy 
of this Testament found in the University 
Library at Oxford, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society published an edition in 1828, at Bay- 
onne, under the editorship of Henri Pyt (died, 
1835), a minister of the Reformed Church at 
Bearn, who introduced many changes in accord- 
ance with the modem forms of language, and 
thus virtually produced a new version. In 
1869 the British and Foreign Bible Society pub- 
^lished the New Testament in the Labourd dia- 


lect, and since 1885 the Gospels of Mark, Luke, 
John, the Epistles to the Ephesians, Oolossians, 
and Peter’s Epistles, taken from the version 
of Prince Lucien Bonaparte. 

In 1886 the same society published at Bayonne 
an edition of the Gospels of Matthew and John 
and the Epistles of Peter in the Souletin dia- 
lect, the translation having been made by Made- 
moiselle Anna ^>ruty, a Souletin Basque lady, 
who followed the text of de Saci, corrected by 
that of Ostervald. In the year 1887 Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte placed at the disposal of the 
above society his manuscript versions of Gene- 
sis, Psalms, Ruth, Jonah, and Song of Solomon, 
made by M. Archer, Under the editorshjiD of 
Miss Urruty these portions have been published 
since 1888. 

(h) Spanish Basque, — In this dialect, which 
is spoken in the provinces of Biscay, Guipuscoa, 
and Alava, by a hardy and industrious race, to 
whom, as in the case with the Welsh in Eng- 
land, their native dialect has a special charm, 
thongh they read and understand Spanish, the 
Gospel of Lnke was published in 1838 with the 
aid of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
A revised edition was published in 1848 by the 
same society. This translation being a mixture 
of the Guipuscoan and Biscayan, an edition of 
the same gospel in the pnre Guipuscoan dialect 
was printed at London in 1870 at the expense of 
the Rev. J. E. Dalton, to which was added, in 
1878, the Gospel of John, also at Mr. Dalton’s 
expense, who also presented the plates of the 
version to the British Bible Society. Both Gos- 
pels were translated under the care of Senor de 
Brunet, while the proofs were read by Mr. 
Nogaret. Up to March 31st, 1889, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society disposed of 20,060 
French Basque and 7,591 Spanish Basque por- 
tions of Scriptures. 

{SpeGimen verses. John 3 : 16.) 

French Basque. 

Jaincoac ecen ham maitc i 9 an du mundua, 
non eman baitu here Seme bakhlajra, amorea 
gatio norcere sinhesten baitu hura baithan gal 
ez dadin^ bainan ^an de 9 an bethiereco bicia. 

Danish Basque, 

Alchatuco naiz, eta juango naiz nere altagana, 
eta esango diet: Aita, pecatu eguin nuen <seriia^ 
ren contra, eta zure aurrean.— (JDwAre xv, 18.) 

Spanish Basque, {Guipuscoan Dialect,) 

Jbaten ceratela bada eman zayozcatzute era* 
cutsiao jende guolai : batayatzen dituzutela Al* 
taren, eta Semearett, eta ^spiritu santuaren 
icenean.— (Afa«. xxviil. 10.) 

a town on the coast of Liberia 
Africa. A mission station of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America ; 1 ordained missionary, 2 lay, 38 com- 
mnnicants, 68 Sunday-soholars, 28 day scholars. 

Near Bassa is the Shiloh mission, an indepen- 
dent enterprise conducted since 1885 by Rev, 
and Mrs, W. A, Fair. It is mainly self-support- 
ing, contributions from all sources amounting, 
during the past year, to $260.50, while all ad- 
ditional expenses have been defrayed by the 
sales of coffee, cassava, etc., cultivated on the 
mission farms, which with the buildings have 
been bought and improved by Mr. Fair for his 
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mission work among the negroes. A boarding 
school, with an average attendance of fourteen, 
is maintained ; regular services, chiefly for 
children, are held on Sundays, and fourteen 
children have been baptized. As circumstances 
permit, religious services are also held in neigh- 
boring heathen towns. In the year 1889, the 
property, which is worth $1,000, was deeded by 
Mr.^ Fair to the American Church Missionary 
Society, to be held by them in perpetuity for 
the cause of missions, so that in case of the 
death of himself or wife, or their inability to re- 
main at their post, the work thus begun may be 
continued. 

Basseiu, the southwestern district of Bur- 
ma, extending from the western Toma range of 
mountains on the west tc the main stream of 
the Ira wadi and its principal outlet on the east, 
and from the Bay of Bengal on the south to 
the point on the north where the Yomas ap- 
proach nearest to the great river. It includes 
four or five of the larger delta branches of the 
Ira wadi. Area, 7,017 square miles — about that 
of Massachusetts. The soil is rich and fertile, 
though subject to floods. The population 
somewhat exceeds 100,000, of which about 
125,000 are Karens (Sgaus and Pwos in about 
equal numbers), over 200,000 Burmans, and 
the remainder Talaings, Telugus, Chinese, and 
a few English. Chief town of the district, Bas- 
sein, on the Bassein River, one of the delta 
branches of the Ira wadi. Population, 28,117 — 
Buddhists, 19,313 ; Hindus, 3,781 ; Mohamme- 
dans, 3,362 ; Christians, 1,122. It is a fine sea- 
port, and has a large trade in rice, timber, fruits, 
and fish. The district has been the seat of very 
thriving and successful missions since 1837. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union has 
three missions there ; a Burman mission, in- 
cluding also the Telugus ; a mission to the Sgau 
Karens, with about 10,000 communicants and 
60,000^ adherent population and 85 Christian 
villages, the largest and most advanced of all 
the Karen missions in Burma ; and a mission 
to the Pwo Karens, with about 1,375 communi- 
cants and 22 Christian villages, with an adhe- 
rent population of perhaps 7,000. (See article 
on American Baptist Missionary Union — Karen 
Missions ; see also Burma.) The Roman Catho- 
lics have a flourishing mission among the Pwos 
in Bassein, but with few converts from the 
Sgaus. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel have also a mission in Bassein, which 
is included in their diocese of Rangoon. Some 
efforts have been made by other denominations 
to plant missions here, but with little success. 
Education has been carried to a greater extent 
among the Karens of Bassein than in any other 
district in Burma. 

Basseterre, a town on the island of St. 
Kitts, West Indies. Mission station of the 
Moravians, commenced in 1777 at the request 
of the proprietor of several estates on the island, 
who wished his slaves educated in the Christian 
religion. They were received gladly, and in a 
few years the congregation increased to 2,500. 

Bassutoland*— (See Africa.) 

Batangfa, a town on the West Coast of 
Afrioau south of Kamerun, and 128 miles north 
of Oorisco, in the German colony of Kamerun. 
A place constantly increasing in prominence. 
Mission station of the Presbyterian Church, 
IS^orth, XJ. S. A, (1876) ; 4 out-stations, 1 mis- 


sionary and wife, 5 male helpers, 38 church- 
members. 

Batata, a town in Punjab, Korth India, 20 
miles trom Gurdaspur, 24 miles from Amritsar. 
Population, 24,281, Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, 
etc. Mission station of the C. M. S. ; 2 mis- 
sionaries and wives, 1 ordained native, 63 com- 
municants, 14 schools, 454 scholars. 

Batavia, the capital of Java, West Indies. 
Population, 100,485. Founded in 1519 by the 
Dutch, it is one of the most magnificent posses- 
sions of the crown of the Ketherlands. In 1722 
there were about 100,000 Christians in and 
about the city, and in 1728 the Bible was trans- 
lated into the vernacular tongue, the High-Ma- 
layan. But at present the whole native popu- 
lation of the city, with very insignificant ex- 
ceptions, is Mohammedan In 1842 the English 
missionaries were expelled, and only the Roman 
Catholics were tolerated. Of late, however, a 
change has taken place. The Java Oomite, 
founded in Batavia in 1851, but since 1855 
directed from Amsterdam, takes care of about 
100 native Christians in the city, and the So- 
ciety of the Reformed Dutch Church, founded 
in Amsterdam in 1860, has some schools there. 
The Moslem Missionary Society (?), founded in 
liondon in 1861, gathered in, between 1867 and 
1871, about 1,500 converts in Batavia. 

BattJan, a town on the island of Ternate, 
one of the Moluccas, East Indies. Mission sta- 
tion of the Utrecht Missionary Society ; 1 
preacher, 324 church-members. 

Batta Versions.— The Batta belongs to 
the Malaysian family of languages, and is spoken 
by a large population on the isle of Sumatra. 
There are three dialects of the Batta language 
— the Toba, the Mandailung, and theDairc — and 
in two of these dialects versions are now extant. 

1. Batta- Toba . — This dialect is used by the 
Battas of northern Sumatra. A translation of 
the Scriptures into this dialect is of a very recent 
date, and the Netherlands Bible Society has the 
honor of having supplied the Battas, who were 
formerly cannibals, with the books of Genesis 
and Exodus, the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. These parts 
were printed between 1859-67, the translation 
having been made by Mr. H. Neubronner van 
der Tunk. In the year 1875 the Bhenish Mis- 
sionary Society published at Batavia the Gospels 
of Luke and John, the translation having been 
made by the Rev. J. L. Nommensen, one of its 
missionaries. In the same year the British and 
“Foreign Bible Society undertook the printing 
of a translation of the New Testament made 
from the original by Mr. Nommensen, to be 
edited by the Rev, Dr. Schreiber, also of the 
Rhenish Mission. After some delay the New 
Testament was published at Elberfeld in 1878. 
The edition consisted 6f 4,000 copies of the New 
Testament and 1,500 copies of Matthew and 
John. In 1884 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society published an edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Roman characters under the care of Dr. 
Schreiber, who not only read the proofs, but 
transliterated the greater part of the book. The 
edition consisted of 9,000 copies. In the fol- 
lowing year the Book of Psalms in the same 
character was published. Up to March 31st, 
1889, the British Society disposed of 25,035 
portions of the Scriptures. 

2, BaUa^Mmdailung.^This dialect is spoken 
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by 100,000 of the population of sontliern Su- 
matra. The people using this dialect are the 
most ciyilizeci of the island. The laws and 
many books are written in this dialect. In the 
year 1873 the Khenish Missionary Society pub- 
lished at Batavia the Gospels of Luke and John, 
the translation having been made by Messrs. 
Schreibei and Betz. In 1877 Dr. Fabri, of the 
Bhonish Mission, requested the British Bible 
Society to print the New Testament in this dia- 
lect. The translation of Dr. Sehreiber, which 
was revised and improved by Mr. LeijDoldt, also 
a missionary of the Bhenish Society, was 
printed in the Batta character at Elberfeld in 
1878, under the editorship of the translatoi*. 
The edition consisted of 4,000 copies. During 
the year 1888 the British Bible Society published 
the Psalms in 3,000 copies, the translation hav- 
ing been made by the Bev. Mr. Schlitz, of Bun- 
gaboudar, Sumatra. The proofs were read by 
Dr. Sehreiber. Tip to March 31st, 1889, 7,010 
portions of Scripture in that dialect were dis- 
posed of. 


(^ecimeyi verses. John 3 : 16.) 
Toha. 

W-w* > ir^T' V® •» 

MandaUwng^ 

o<o*c 
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Rattalag^unda, a city of Madras, South 
India, northwest of Madura. Population, 100,- 
000, Hindus, Moslems. Language, Tamil, 
Telugu. Mission station of the A. B. 0, F. M. ; 
1 missionary, his wife and daughter, 16 native 
helpers, 1 out-station, 5 churches, 342 mem- 
bers, 17 schools, 484 scholars. Contributions, 
$ 200 . 

Aatticaloa^ mission station of the B. F. 
G., in Jaffna district, Ceylon ; 1 missionary, 9 
native helpers, 75 communicants, 223 scholars. 

!Battieotta 5 a district in the west part of 
the peninsula of Jaffna, Ceylon, coincident 
with one of the parishes formed by the Portu- 
guese Government. There were also churches 
built in these parishes, which afterward fell 
into decay, and when the A. B. 0. F. M. occu- 
pied the place as a mission station what re- 
mained of the buildings were put into their 
hands by the British Government for mission 
purposes. 

In 1822 the A. B, 0. F. M. mission issued a 
prospectus for a college here, but the plan gave 
place to one for a school known afterward as 
the Mission Seminary, under the care of Bev- 
Dr, Poor. This was looked upon favorably by 
the Government, which aided it liberally. In 
1856 the seminary was closed and an. English 
high school was opened at the request of some 


Christian and other parents. The instruction 
was to be biblical, scientific, and literary, in 
English and Tamil. In 1872 Jaffna College, 
the legitimate successor of Battieotta Seminary, 
■was opened. It originated with the native 
Christians connected with all the Protestant 
missions of different denominations in the 
Jaffna district. It is supported by endo\yments 
raised in the XJ. S. A. and Ceylon, the build- 
ings and premises formerly occupied by the 
mission seminary being granted by the Pruden- 
tial Committee for the use of the college. ^ Bev. 
Dr. Hastings, for twenty-five years a missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. in Jaffna, was appointed its 
first principal. On his resignation in 1889 Bev. 
S. W. Howland was chosen his successor. The 
college has 100 students, all boarders, who pay 
their own expenses, and no aid is received from 
the Board or Government. The high school, 
preparatory for the college, has 1G7 students, 
with seven teachers. The character of the college 
is thoroughly missionary ; the instructors are 
earnest Christians, three being Americans, in- 
cluding the president. Of the 320 educated 
here, 142 left as professed Christians, and the 
majority of those now in the college are Chris- 
tians. 

There are many village schools attached to 
the station, containing a large number of boys 
and girls, all of whom attend service on tho 
Sabbath. The church at the station has a na- 
tive pastor and is self-supporting. 

Battleford, a mission station of the 
C. M. S. on the Upper Saskatchewan, Canada ; 
2 missionaries. 

XKatiina. n town of Sumatra, Fast 

Indies. A mission station of tho Java Comit6, 
founded in 1861, which now numbers 396 con- 
verts from Mohammedanism. 

!Baiiro^ one of the most' fertile and beauti- 
ful isles in the western chain of Solomon’s 
Islands, Melanesia. The inhabitants are clever, 
but very suspicious. They make the swiftest 
canoes and the surest weapons, but in 1847 
they suddenly fell on the Boman Catholic mis- 
sion and murdered all its members. In 1804 
the island was visited by Bishop Patteson, and 
some grown-up boys followed with him to Nor- 
folk, to be educated as teachers. Since that 
time the Melanesian Mission has succeeded in 
getting a foothold in Bauro, though they have 
to fight very hard against European vessels 
which come to these islands in search for “ la- 
borers” to Witi and Queensland. Since 1873 
there are well-frequented schools in Bauro, 
with native teachers. 

Baraeston^ a town in the Congo Free 
State, West Africa, on the southern shore of the 
Congo, just above the Jellala Falls, opposite 
Isanyhila. An out-station of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Bazlyia^ a town in British Kaffraria, East 
South Africa, in a fertile, well-watered, and 
thickly populated tract of land between the 
rivers Umtata and Umbashi, 260 miles north- 
east of Silo. Mission station of the Moravians, 
occupied in 1862 on the invitation of the British 
government agent for the Tambookies and the 
native chief of this especial tribe, who promised 
a piece /)f land and all the assistance and en- 
couragement he was able to give. In 1868, by 
dint of hard labor, a dwelling.house and a litrie 
church were erected,- and since then^ although 
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the station was destroyed once by whirlwind 
and again by the Kaffir war of 1881-82, the work 
here has been most snccessful, and under the 
present missionary and his wife gives evidence 
of great prosperity. 

XBeaconsfield, a town in the diamond 
fields, "West Griqualand, Cape Colony, South 
Africa. A mission station of the S. P. G., 
1873 ; 1 missionary. 

BeaTer Tersion. — ^Beaver is a language 
spoken by the Indians near the Beaver Lake, 
North America. A translation of the Gospel of 
Mark, made by the Eev. A. 0. Garrioch, of the 
Church Missionary Society, was published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1885, 
in Boman characters, at the request of Dr. 
Bichard Young, Bishop of Athabasca. The ver- 
sion is the first book that has been printed in 
this language, and up to March 31st, 1889, 510 
copies were disposed of. The same Gospel was 
also published in 1886 by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

Bcawar^ a town in Bajputana, Northwest- 
ern Provinces, India, 300 miles south of Delhi. 
A pleasant town, well laid out, with broad streets 
planted with trees ; the houses well built of 
masoixry, with tiled roofs. Climate, unusually 
dry. Population, 15,829, Hindus, Moslems, 
Jains, Christians, Parsees, etc Mission station 
of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
1860 ; 2 missionaries and wives, 21 native 
helpers. 1 church, 134 members, 18 schools, 873 
scholars. Contributions, $101,60. The work 
here is most encouraging. 

Beclmaiialand^ a county in South Africa. 
(See Africa.) 

Bedford^ a town of KafEraria, South Africa, 
near the coast, south of East London. Mission 
station of the S. P. G. ; 1 ordained missionary. 

Beecliamville, a fiourishing station of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, on the north- 
ern coast of Jamaica, West Indies, between 
Grateful Hill and Watsonville, 

Beekliyizena a station of the Moravian 
Brethren in Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, South 
America, founded in 1844. After the complete 
emancipation of the slaves in 1873 one half of 
the negro population crowded into the cities to 
get an easy job,” while the other half sank 
into stupor, and the Coolies and Chinese who 
took their place as tillers of the soil are not 
easily accessible to Christianity. 

Beg^oro, a town of the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, northwest of Akropong. Population, 
4,000. Mission station of the Basle Missionary 
Society ; 3 missionaries, 2 missionaries’ wives, 
26 native helpers, 866 communicants, 

Beliar, one of the four provinces composing 
the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, India (the 
other three being Bengal proper, Orissa, and 
Chhota-Nagpur). It lies in the Ganges Valley, 
being divided into two nearly equal parts by 
that great river, which runs through it from west 
to east ; it lies to the northwest of Bengal 
proper, which it borders on its southeastern 
frontier ; to the west it touches the Northwest 
Provinces ; Nepaul, a native kingdom, lies along 
its northern edge ; and its southern boundary 
is the province of Chhota-Nagpur, Area, 44,139 
square miles. Population, 23,127,104 souls. 
For the most part the country is flat ; its highest 


hill is only about 1,600 feet above sea-level. 
Besides the Ganges itself, several large tribu- 
taries of that river flowthrough the province. 
The government has also constructed a system 
of canals, used both for navigation and irriga- 
tion. Bailway communication is abundant. 
The opium and indigo manufactures are the 
most important industries, the former being a 
government monopoly and the latter largely 
conducted by European capital. There are 
small areas near Calcutta where the density of 
population is greater than in Behar ; but, taken 
as a whole, this is the most densely peopled 
province in all India. Each square mile of its 
territory contains on an average 524 inhabi- 
tants ; the lowest average being found among 
the Santal Hills, in the southeastern part, where 
the population, of 287 to a square mile, consists 
chiefly of the aboriginal Santals. The highest 
average, of 869 per square mile, is found in 
the District of Saran, in the western part of the 
province. In this latter district, which is wholly 
agricultural, the density of population in one 
locality reaches the enormoas average of 1,240. 
More than 19,000,000 of the people of Behar 
(nearly 83 per cent) are Hindus. Mohammedans 
number a little over 3,300,000, and aboriginal 
tribes (chiefly Santals and Kols) nearly 634,000. 
Of the Hindus, over 1,000,000 are Brahmans and 
over 1,100,000 Eajputs — descendants of the 
Kshattriya, or second caste of ancient Hindu 
law. Nearly or quite a fifth of the entire popu- 
lation belong to classes that derive their living 
from the soil, chiefly by way of agriculture or 
the care of herds. 

Few provinces of India possess more histori- 
cal interest than Behar. Here for nine hundred 
years, from the fourth century before Christ to 
the fifth century after Edm, flourished an an- 
cient Hindu kingdom, known as that of Maga- 
dha, the rulers of which encouraged the arts and 
learning, built roads, and sent fleets and colo- 
nists to islands as far east as J ava. To Pali bothra, 
the ancient capital of this kingdom, now identi- 
fied with Patna, its chief town of modern days, 
Seleucus Nicator, one of the immediate succes- 
sors of the great Alexander, sent his envoy, 
Megasthenes. At a period still earlier — five or 
six hundred years before Christ — Gautama 
Buddha lived as a devout ascetic in Behar, and 
it was at the spot now known as Buddh Gaya, in 
the southwestern part of the provice, that ho is 
said to have sat for five years under the sacred 
Pipal Tree (the Tree of Wisdom) wrapped in 
profound contemplation, until he had attained 
enlightenment, or Buddhahood, A spot so 
sacred in the estimation of millions could nob 
fail of identification ; and in recent years the 
intelligent care of the Indian Government has 
conducted researches there which have been re- 
warded by the discovery of most interesting 
relics of the early days of Buddhism. Ancient 
temples, dating back from 250 b.o., have been 
excavated, thrones, jewels, sacred images of 
Buddha, and other remains have been disin- 
terred, and there have even been discovered 
some fragments, much decayed, of the holy 
Pipal Tree. The site of this ancient historic 
tree is occupied by a modern representative, 
descended- from the ancient stock. Many pil- 
grims visit this shrine annually. Buddhist 
ruins exist in other parts of the province, and 
their number indicates how completely the 
population of the region was at one time domi- 
nated by the Buddhist faith. The country 
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about Gaya is also full of places which are held 
in special reverence by Hindus, though the 
origip of this veneration doubtless goes back, 
n many oases, to the Buddhist period ; Brah- 
manism, which finally expelled Buddhism, made 
itself the heir and possessor of many of its 
sacred sites and of the reverence attaching to 
them. 

Relrut^ Beyroot, or Beyrouth a city 
of Syria, situated on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, about 30 miles north of Sidon. 
It is the commercial and literary centre of 
Si^ria, and in its appearance and in the culture 
of its inhabitants more nearly resembles a Eu- 
ropean city than any other city in the land. 

It is situated on a plain at the foot of the Leh- 
anon, and in beauty of scenery rivals Naples, 
the shore here describing a graceful curve of 
several miles’ radius, in the bosom of which the 
city lies, built on rising ground. It is adorned 
with many elegant buildings, public and pri- 
vate, rising one above another in a gentle slope, 
with a near background of mulberry, olive, and 
pine groves, and a more distant background of 
the terraced and vine-clad sides of Mount Leb- 
anon, whose peaks, nearly 10,000 feet high, are 
snow crowned for several months of the year. 

The climate is tropical. The rainy season is 
confined principally to the three winter months, 
when the thermometer rarely sinks below 50*’ 
Fahrenheit. A long summer teigns with un- 
broken heat day and night, while the thermom- 
eter ranges from 80® to 90% and occasionally 
rises to 100®. 

The population numbers about 100,000, and 
is composed of Mohammedans^ Druses, Chris- 
tians of various sects, and Jews. 

An English company has brought water to it 
from the mountain in an aqueduct six or eight 
miles long, and has also lighted its streets with 
gas. 

There are carriage roads in the city and its 
suburbs extending to the near points in the Leb- 
anon, and one to Damascus (built by a French 
company), but none to other cities on the coast. 

Mission work, vigorously conducted over forty 
years by the A. B. 0. F. M„ and twenty years 
by the American Presbyterian Board, North, 
has borne fruit not only in direct visible results 
of educational institutions established, youth 
educated and sent forth as teachers, physicians, 
and preachers, books printed, a Protestant com- 
munity gathered, congregations assembled, and 
converts enrolled, but indirectly by the uplift- 
ing of the whole community to a higher plane 
of social, intellectual, and moral life. 

In self-defence and in rivalry the other relig- 
ious sects have opened schools and colleges, 
printing-presses and hospitals. The Moslems 
have even so far run counter to their old tra- 
ditions and practices as to open schools for girls, 
lest their Fatimas and Zobeides should learn in 
our schools too many verses of the Bible and 
too many Gospel hymns ; and the Greek Church 
has for the first time in its history opened a 
Sunday-school, in imitation of the Protestants, 
with its child’s religious paper. 

The following are the latest statistics of mis- 
sion work in Beirut : Of Americans, there are 5 
missionaries with their wives, and 4 additional 
female workers. 

Preaching is conducted in Arabic, in 6 differ- 
ent places in the city, to about 900 hearers. 

There is one self-supporting native church 
with its native pastor. Rev, Yusuf Bedr, 


Connected directly with the mission is a theo- 
logical seminary, the present class of which con- 
tains 7 pupils ; a female seminary with about 
40 boarding scholars and 60 day scholars, and 4 
day-schools with about 300 scholars. About 
800 children are gathered each Sabbath in Sun- 
day-schools. 

The mission printing-press sends forth its 
issues W’herever the Arabic language is spoken 
in three continents. It publishes about 125,000,- 
000 of pages annually, about half of these being 
pages of Scripture. The total number of pages 
printed fi’om the beginning is 418,407,35^. In 
* * the Press” are 4 steam-presses, 0 hand-presses, 
with all the apparatus for type casting, electro- 
typing, lithographing, and binding. From its 
doors go forth yearly about GO, 000 bound vol- 
umes of scientific and religious books. 

The college is auxiliary to the mission, and 
in closest sympathy with it. It occupies a 
splendid position on high ground overlooking 
the sea. It occupies four spacious buildings. 
It embraces three departments—a x>reparatory, 
collegiate, and medical. It has a faculty of 112 
American and 6 Syrian instructors, and its pu- 
pils number this year 222, 

The physicians of the Medical Department 
serve the Prussian Hospital, ■where w^ero treated 
this year 446 in-door patients and 9,470 out-door 
patients. 

The other evangelical agencies at work in 
Beirut are as follows : The Deaconesses’ Insti- 
tute, conducted by the Sisters from Kaiserswerth, 
Germany, containing an orphanage with 200 
pupils, and a boarding-school for higher educa- 
tion ; the British Syrian schools, superintended 
by Mrs. Mentor Mott, which comijrise a train- 
ing-school for teachers, six day-schools, and a 
school for the blind, in all of which are taught 
about 1,000 scholars. The Established ChxTroh 
of Scotland conducts a boys’ and a girls’ school 
for Jewish children, and Miss Taylor, of Scot- 
land, conducts a school for Moslem and Druzo 
girls. 


Bel^aum, a oity in Bombay, West India, 
in the South Maratha district, province of Bel- 
gaum, 80 miles northeast of Goa. Population 
(including suburbs), 23,115, Hindus, l^toslcms, 
Jains, Christians, Parsis, etc. Mission station 
of the L. M. S. ; 3 missionaries and wives, 4 out- 
stations, 8 schools, 902 scholars, 47 olmroh- 
members. 

Belize, a city of British Honduras, Cen- 
tral America, a place of considerable imi)or- 
tance^ containing several churches, a hospital, 
etc. Population, 12,000, including many 
negroes. Mission station of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society ; 2 missionaries, 
941 church-members. 


Bellary, a city of Madras, South India, 
270 miles northwest of Madras Oity. Hot • very 
dry. Population, 30,000, Hindus, Moslems, 
Christians. Language, Oanarese, Telugu, Hin- 
dustani. Social condition, rather poor. Mis- 
sion station of the L. M. S., 1812 ; 2 mission- 
aries and wives, 2 others, 22 native helpers, 11 
out-stations, 6 churches, 150 members, IS 
schools, 767 scholars. Contributions, $2,8X2. 
Also of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North : 
1 missionary and wife, 24 ohuroh-members. 


Bellerflle nissfon, Paris, France. 

—Miss De Broen’s Mission in BeUsTille, Paris, 
Office, 205 Hue St. Honors., Paris, Prance, 
Ponndress and Honosary Snpeiinteadenl^ Miss 
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De Broen, 3 Ene Clayel, Paris, Miss De Broen, 
a worker in the Mildmay Mission, London, be- 
ing in Paris in 1871, just after the outbreak of 
the Commune, visited P6re la Chaise. Only 
the night before 500 Communists had been shot 
there, and the long ditch into which they fell 
one by one became their common grave. A 
crowd of women and children surrounded the 
spot ; their grief and despair were terrible to 
see ; and Miss De Broen longed to do something 
for their relief. Just at this time two gentle- 
men were in Paris to dispose of some money 
remaining from funds provided by the Society 
of Friends for the victims of the war. Miss De 
Broen 's desire to bring comfort to the despair- 
ing families of the Communists was made 
known to them ; the money was granted to her, 
and she began the work in Belleville, the capital 
of the Commune. Every man engaged in the 
Commune was shot, transported, or had to dee 
the country. Thousands of women were thus 
left destitute and unable to obtain work. Even 
the priests and Sisters of Mercy shunned them. 
No one cared for them. Miss De Broen engaged 
a room, and passing to and fro in the streets of 
Belleville, she spoke to the poor women, saying 
that she knew of their distress, and that if they 
would .come to her room they would receive 
dvepence for three hours of needlework ; at the 
same time she told them that her chief object 
was to tell them of the Lord Jesus. ^ 'The kind 
invitation sounded strangely in their ears , the 
greater number hardly understood it, and the 
first time only three were present. Eight came 
to the next meeting, and from that time the 
numbers steadily increased. The ignorance of 
these poor women was surprising, and at first 
they were rough and sullen. Can one wonder ? 
Many had seen their little ones pine in the cold 
and hunger of the siege ; others had lost all — 
husbands, sons, and brothers— in the war and 
in those last awful days of the Commune ; all 
had known the agony of lengthened starvation, 
buoyed by false hopes and cruel treachery, 
loaded on by pangs of hunger, some had con- 
cealed weapons in their clothing, and had at- 
tacked the soldiers unawares j worse than this, 
in their frenzy, they had done. But after only 
a few months in the sewing-class a great change 
had come over the poor creatures ; no fierce- 
ness and no sullenness now, but an earnest, 
even a softened expression, appeared on many 
a face. This was the origin of Miss De Broen’ s 
Belleville Mission, the first of several Protestant 
missions established in Paris at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War. The attendance at the 
sewing-classes became very large, and Miss De 
Broen, finding that many men, hearing of the 
Gospel from the women who attended the meet- 
ings, were anxious to receive Gospel teaching, 
arranged an evening meeting for them in a 
room at La Villette. Christian gentlemen from 
Paris conducted it. The room, being near a 
thoroughfare, was soon filled, for passers-by 
came in also, until about 250 were assembled, 
many of whom were obliged to stand. These 
meetings, where men and women assembled 
solely for the sake of hearing the Gospel, be- 
came most interesting. In addition to the sew- 
ing-classes and Gospel meetings at La Yillette, 
night-schools were soon opened for the benefit 
of many men who had been imprisoned at the 
time of the Commune, but who, no charge hav- 
ing been found against them, were liberated 
after a few weeks. They could not read or write, 


and Miss De Broen offered to teach any who 
liked to come to the night-school. Many ac- 
cepted the invitation, and it was a most inter- 
esting sight to see fathers and sons sitting side 
by side spelling out words or i^atiently learning 
to write. At the end of the first year the funds 
supplied by the Society of Friends came to an 
end, and much anxiety was felt as to the means 
of caiTj’ing on the work. About this time a 
gentleman from America visited the mission at 
Belleville ; in speaking of his visit to a friend 
in England, he mentioned that more money 
was needed to carry it on. This lady wrote to 
Miss De Broen that she would like to render 
some help. Thus encouraged. Miss De Broen 
decided to persevere in her work, which was in- 
creasing so rapidly that she determined to live 
in Belleville, in order not to have to go to and 
from Paris ; she took a house and invited ladies 
to come over from England and helj) her. From 
that time she has had a little band of voluntary 
workers always with her, who devote their time 
and strength to the work. 

About two years after the work in Belleville 
was begun, Miss De Broen engaged an evangelist 
to come and take the Gospel addresses and to 
labor among the people. He is still in the mis- 
sion, and conducts Sunday and week-day meet- . 
ings, visits the sick and poor, etc. 

The Mescal Mission, opened in 1874, has be- 
come a most important branch of the work. 
Patients fiock to it, not only from every part of 
Paris, but from towns and villages far distant. 
The French Government onlj^ allows this insti- 
tution to exist on condition that consultations 
and drugs shall be free, and for the poor oXonet 
to avoid oomi)etition with French doctors and 
chemists. Certainly the poor avail themselves 
of the help offered. A simple Gospel service 
is held every morning in the waiting-room be- 
fore the patients are admitted for treatment ; 
many people hear the Word of God in this way, 
to whom otherwise it would remain a sealed 
book. Other branches of work are the day 
and Sunday-schools, jjrayer-meetings, training 
school for girls, lending library, meetings at 
Aubervilliers and Eomainville, temperance 
work, sale of Scriptures, distribution of tracts, 
etc. The report for 1888 shows number of 
patients at dispensary,, 30,000 ; attendance at 
sewing classes, 2,214; at Gospel meetings, 
28,720 ; at Sunday-schools, 4,575 ; at week-day 
schools, 8,727. Expenditxires, 1888, £2,728. 

Belltown, a town on the Cameroon Biver, 
West Africa, south of Bethel. Mission station 
of the English Baptist Missionary Society, 
founded in 1841 by Baptists from^ Jamaica on 
the island of Fernando Po, but having been ex- 
pelled from that island in 1859 by the Spaniards, 
the mission moved to the continent, where it 
prospers. Since 1884 the district is under Ger- 
man authority. 

Belooehistan (Baluclilstan), a coun- 
try of Asia, bounded on the north by Afghan- 
istan, on the east by Scindh, on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, and on the west by Persia. 
Area, 130,000 square miles. Surface generally 
mountainous, but on the south and west there 
are extensive barren plains. There are no 
rivers worthy the name, but only a few moim- 
tain streams which swell to considerable size 
in the spring and dry up during the summer. 
The soil is generally fertile, but since the 
fertility is caused by the Itod being low and 
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swampy, these districts, though most popu- 
lous, are the unhealthiest of all. Population, 
500,000, who consist of two great varieties — 
the Belooches and the Brahuis — which are sub- 
divided into other tribes and again into fami- 
lies. Their origin is uncertain, but they are 
probably of mixed Tartar and Persian descent. 
They are of slight but active forms, and prac- 
tise arms and warlike exercises for amusement. 
Their women enjoy considerable freedom, but 
polygamy is allowed. In their nomadic habits 
they resemble Tartars, living an tents of felt or 
canvas and wearing a woollen cloth on their heads 
and woollen or hnen outer coats. Their religion 
is Sunni Mohammedanism. The Brahuis speak 
a dialect resembling those of the Panjab ; they 
axe shorter and stouter than the Belooches, 
somewhat less addicted to plunder and rapine, 
and are said to be hospitable and observant of 
promises. The government is under various 
chiefs, of whom the Khan of Khelat is leader in 
time of war and a kind of feudal chief in time 
of peace. 

Beloochistan was formerly subject to Persia 
and afterward to Afghanistan, but in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century the tribes shook 
off their dependence on the Afghans. At the 
time of the British expedition into Afghanistan 
the British forced the famous Bolan Pass of 
Beloochistan, and the Belooches harassed them 
considerably ; and so, in 1840, an expedition to 
chastise them was sent against Khelat ; this was 
done effectually, but no permanent occupation 
was made. Since then, as the necessity of pro- 
tection of the northern frontier has become 
more and more a vital matter, and a railway 
has been built from Quetta to the Panjab, a 
portion of the country has been placed under 
&itish protection. In consideration of this 
the Indian G-overnment pays to the Khan of 
Khelat a subsidy of 100,000 rupees a year, and a 
quit rent of 25,000 rupees for the Quetta dis- 
trict. 

No missionary work has been attempted in 
Beloochistan, except that the 0. M. S. has es- 
tablished a station at Quetta, with 1 missionary 
and wife ; 18 persons have been baptized, and 
there are 11 communicants. There is a trans- 
lation of three of the Gospels into Baluchi, 
prepared under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

!Benare§* a city of India, situated on the 
northern bank of the Ganges Eiver, 421 miles 
northwest from Calcutta and 74 miles east from 
Allahabad (at the junction of the Ganges and 
Jumna). Population, 193,025, of whom 147,230 
are Hindus, 45,529 Mohammedans, and 26*6 
Christians. In point of population it is the 
fifth city of India— Bombay, Calcutta, Mad- 
ras, and Lucknow alone outranking it. It 
' manufactures silks and shawls, cloth embroid- 
ered with gold and silver, jewelry, brass work, 
and lacquered toys— the^ last two being" ex- 
ported to England in considerable quantities. 

That which gives to Benares its interest and 
importance, however, is the fact that it is to- 
day, and has been for more than twenty-five 
centuries, the religious capital of India, and 
the most sacred of all the sacred cities and 
places of Hinduism. Its origin dates back to 
the remotest period of the Aryan occupation of 
India. Its early name was Taranasi, whence 
the modern Vanarasi, or Banaras. Another 
name by which it is often called by the people 


is Kasi. It had been for many years—probably 
for some centuries— renowned by Hindus for 
its sanctity, when, in the sixth century, Gau- 
tama, then just starting out on his mission 
of converting India to his new cult of Buddh- 
ism, fixed his residence at Sarnath, the site 
of the ancient Benares, only four miles from 
the modern city. It remained the headquar- 
ters of Buddhism until, after a period of HOO 
years, the forces of Brahmanism rose against 
their younger rival, overwhelmed the strong- 
holds of Buddhism, and after a long struggle 
expelled it root and branch from the land. Ben- 
ares then resumed its pre-eminence of sanc- 
tity in the minds of devout Hindus, which it 
has never since let slip. During the Moham- 
medan period, under the Mohammedan Em- 
pire (1200-1800 A.D,), many of the old Hindu 
buildings were appropriated to Mohammedan 
uses, while many were destroyed, and the de- 
velopment of Hinduism and its architectural ex- 
pression seem to have been kept in strict snb- 
jeclion ; yet the city is said to contain to-day, 
besides innumerable smaller shrines, 1,454 
Hindu temples, most of which arc insignificant 
architecturally, and 272 Mohammedan mosques. 
The largest of these is the Mosque of Aurangzib, 
built by the Mogul emperor of that luimo from 
the ruins of a Hindu temple. It stands on the 
high bank of the Ganges, with minarets tower- 
ing up 147 feet. The cliff which forms the 
river front, and on w'hich the city now stands, 
is some 100 feet above the water level. Flights 
of steps at convenient points lead down to the 
water’s edge. These are known as ghats,” 
or descending places, and up and down are con- 
tinually passing Hindu devotees and pilgrims, 
with their attendant priests, going to or return- 
ing from the sacred waters of the Ganges, which 
are supposed to be capable of washing away 
sin. The view of the city from the water is ex- 
ceedingly imposing, but the streets are narrow 
and mean, dirty and crowded. Benares is 
thronged by pilgrims from all parts of India. 
To bathe in the Ganges here is the hope of 
every devout Hindu ; and to die in its sacred* 
embrace, or, failing that, to have one’s bones 
after death transported thither and flung into 
the stream, is supposed to ensure the soul a 
speedy entrance into Paradise. Bottles and 
jars are filled by the pilgrims and carried by 
them to their homes, in order that their friends 
who are unable to make the joxirney in person 
may be anointed with a few drops of the holy 
water. Many wealthy Hindus, princes and 
others, swell the ranks of the pilgrims, and 
some even keep up residences in the sacred 
city. It is from this pilgrim trade that the 
prosperity of the city chiefly arises, as ■well as 
from the fees exacted by the Brahmans for the 
varied religious ceremonies. 

At Benares is situated Queen’s College, with 
a roll of many hundred students ; also a normal 
school. These are governmental institutions. 
An observatory, where Hindu astronomers have 
pursued the study of astronomy, and which was 
erected in 1693, overlooks one of the ghats. 
There is a hospital, a town-hall, a library, and 
other literary institutions. 

The central position of Benares, in the esti- 
mation of Hinduisra, gives it peculiar impor- 
tance to the Christian missionary. Blows 
struck here are aimed at the very heart and 
centre of the Hindu faith. ** Humanly speak- 
ing,” says the Kev. M. A. Shorring— himself for 
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many years a missionary at Benares — * ‘ were 
the city to abandon its idolatrous usages and to 
embrace the Gospel of Christ, the effect of such 
a step upon the Hindu community would be as 
great as was produced on the Eoman Empire 
when Borne adopted the Chiistian faith. The 
special sanctity and influence of Benares con- 
stitute a gigantic obstacle to all religious 
changes within it.” Missionary work was be- 
gun there in 1816 by the English Baptist So- 
ciety. Ee\r. William Smith was the ^st mis- 
sionary, and labored there for a period of forty 
years. The Church Missionary Society began 
operations about the year 1817 ; at first their 
work was educational, as they succeeded in get- 
ting possession of an endowed school — now a 
college— known still, from the name of its 
original founder, as Baja Jay Harayan’s Col- 
lege, and which was made over to the C. M. S. 
in 1818. It has now some 700 students. The 
London Missionary Society sent their first, agent 
there in 1820. As to the results in this centre 
of a mighty and opposing faith, we quote again 
from Bev. IVIr. Sherring : ‘‘ It is no exaggera- 
tion to amrm that native society in that city, 
especially among the better classes, is now 
(1874) hardly the same thing that it was a few 
years ago. An educated class has sprung into 
existence, which is little inclined to continue in 
the mental bondage of the i^ast. . . . The re- 
ligion of idolatry, of sculptures, of sacred wells 
and rivers, of gross fetichism, of mythological 
representations, of many-handed, or many- 
headed, or many- bodied deities, is losing in 
their eyes its religious romance. ... Of not a 
few it may be said that * old things have passed 
away ; ’ and of the mass of the people, that 
* all things are becoming new.* ** 

Baptist Missionary Society ; 1 missionary, 3 
evangelists, 19 church-members. 

Church Missionary Society ; 1 missionary and 
wife, 39 native lay teachers, 103 communicants, 
1,987 scholars. 

London Missionary Society ; 2 missionaries 
a^id wives, 1 other missionary, 2 female mis- 
sionaries, 1 native ordained preacher, 25 
church-members, 1,012 scholars. 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society ; 2 
missionaries, 34 native teachers, 36 communi- 
cants, 932 scholars. 

Reni^a Version. — The Benga, which be- 
longs to the Bantu family of African languages, 
is spoken south of the Congo Biver. Mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Board, North, trans- 
lated parts of the Bible which were issued by 
the American Bible Society from its press in 
New York — ^viz., Matthew in 1858, Mark inT861, 
Luke and Genesis in 1863, John and Acts in 
1864. A new edition of the Gospels and Acts 
was published in 1881, and since then Bomans 
and 1st and 2d Corinthians were issued. 

{BpQcimm John 3 : 16.) 

Kakana ndi Anyamb3 a tknd^ki he, ka 
vS Mwau* *aja umbfi.k&, na, uShSpi a ka kamidS 
a nyange, ndi a. na emSu&l ya egomhe 
ylhSpL 

Bengal (often called ** Lower Bengal,” in 
order to distinguish it from Bengal Presidency, 
q.v.), one of the five great provinces into 
which the Bengal Presidency is divided, the 
other four being Assam, the Northwest Prov- 
inces, .^^mere, and the Panjab. *Ib comprises 


(1) the territory often spoken of as Bengal 
Proper, through which the Ganges and Brah- 
maputra rivers describe the lower portion of 
their course, including the deltas of those great 
streams ; (2) the province of Orissa, which 
stretches along the coast of the Gulf south of 
the delta ; (3) the province of Behar, to the 
northwest of Bengal Proi^er, and (4) the dis- 
trict of Chhota-Nagpur, south of Behar and 
west of Orissa. These are all embraced in the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal. This article gives 
merely a general account of the larger area 
which includes them all. The limits of latitude 
are 19’ 18' and 28’ 15' north ; longitude, 82’ and 
97’ E. Total area, 193,198 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1881), 69,536,861, or about one-third the 
entire population of British India. In accord- 
ance with that fact, one-third of the gross 
revenue of the Indian Empire is derived from 
this province. The whole amount of the area 
just defined is not actually under British rule ; 
to the northeast and east of Bengal are the prin- 
cipalities of Kuoh Behar and Hill Tipperah, 
still under native chiefs, and to the south and 
southwest are two other groups of native States, 
though all of these are under a certain general 
surveillance of the Bengal Government. There 
is also a large tract of half-submerged forest 
and jungle territory, skirting the outer edge of 
the great delta, through which the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra finally pour their waters into 
the gulf, known as the Sunderbunds. This 
tract has never been wholly surveyed, but 
the area of its unsurveyed x>ortion is estimated 
at 5,976 square miles. 

In no other part of British India, and in few 
other parts of the world, is the average density 
of the population so great as in Bengal. In 
some of the districts close to Calcutta it is over 
1,300 to the square mile ; in certain parts of Be- 
har, 870 and over ; and the average of the whole 
of Bengal (excluding the native States) is 443 ; 
while including those States it is 371. One re- 
markable peculiarity is that this vast popula- 
tion is largely rural. Calcutta itself, with its sub- 
urbs, had, in 1881, 790,286 inhabitants, Patna, 
with 170,654, is the only other city that exceeds 
100,000 ; two others rise above 75,000. Only 
200 towns contain more than 5,000 people 
each ; and their aggregate population embraces 
only 5.26 per cent of the entire population. 
Bengal has the lowest percentage of its popu- 
lation in cities of any province in British India. 
On the other hand, out of 264,765 towns and 
villages it was found that 165,263 contained less 
than 200 souls each, and 67,307 had less than 
500 each. The principal occupation of the peo- 
ple there is agriculture. Of the male popula- 
tion capable of labor about two and a half times 
as many are employed upon the land as upon 
all other branches of industry combined. Bice 
is the staple product. The various seeds from 
which vegetable oils are produced are raised 
and exported in large quantities. Jute, in- 
digo, and tea are raised, principally by English 
capital and under the direction of English 
planters. In some of the districts of Behar 
opium is cultivated, though only under Ucense 
from the government of India, which holds the 
monopoly of its production, and in some years 
derives a seventh of its gross income from this 
source. ' 

The population of Bengal exhibits great 
diversity both of race, language, religion, edu- 
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cation, and civilization. Out of the aggregate 
pop. of 69,536,861 (in 18S1), over 21,500,000 are 
Mohammedans ; about 45,500,000 are Hindus ; 
128,135 returned themselves as Christians, and 
2,250,000 belong to other religions, chiefly pro- 
fessed by the half -savage aboriginal tribes of 
the hill and jungle regions, a few hundreds be- 
ing Jews, Par sis, Buddhists, etc. The Moham- 
medans are mostly the descendants of converts 
made from the lower lanhs of Hinduism many 
centuries ago, on the first entrance into Ben- 
gal of the Moslem power. In more recent 
times, while still jorofessing their Moslem faith, 
they have sadly declined from its original purity, 
and have corrupted its practice by many ele- 
ments of the original Hinduism from which 
their fathers came. Virtually they for many 
years were little else than circumcised Hindus. 
Latterly, however, under the influence of vigor- 
ous preaching by itinerant Mohammedan mis- 
sionaries from the northwest, many of them 
have been led to return to a purer Mohammedan 
observance. The Mohammedan population is 
found principally in the northern and eastern 
districts of Bengal Proper, where it wull often 
constitute from a half to two-thirds (or in 
limited areas even more) of the whole. 

Of the 45,500,000 Hindus, 36,600,000 belong 
to that division of the great Hindu family 
known as Bengalis, speaking the Bengali lan- 
guage and inhabiting the province of Bengal 
Proper, together with a few adjacent districts. 
In Behar are found many Hindi speaking Hin- 
dus, who have also spread themselves into 
Chhota-Nagpur, displacing the aboriginal set- 
tlers in that province, or else imposing upon 
them their own language, and to some extent 
their manners. The number using that lan- 
guage, including many not Hindus, is estimated 
at 25,000,000. In Orissa is found the Uriya 
tongue, spoken by about 5,500,000— all Hindus. 
The aboriginal tribes have usually each their 
own language and their own form of religion. 

Of the Hindus, the three superior castes are 
the Brahmans, numbering 2,754,100 ; the 
Kshattriyas, 1,400,000, and the Kayasths, 1,500,- 
000. Below these superior castes are ranged 
the great masses of the people in their respec- 
tive gradations. The Baniyas are the traders ; 
the Ooalas are the herdsmen ; the cultivat- 
ing class is the largest, while the numerous 
streams and branches of the great rivers which 
intersect Lower Bengal in directions provide 
for the existence of a large number of boating 
and fishing castes. As usual in all parts of In- 
*dia, every particular trade or calling is followed 
by a separate caste devoted to that alone. 

Of the aboriginal tribes, the most important 
are the Santals, the Hols, and the Gonds ; it is 
hard to state their numbers with accuracy. The 
Santals, who are the most numerous, number a 
little more than 1,000,000. But as intercourse 
increases between these tribes and their Hindu 
neighbors, the tendency is more and more for 
the aboriginal peoples to merge into the Hindu 
body, gradually adopting the language and the 
religious practices of the superior race, and 
throwing off their own peculiarities. Doubt- 
less many of the Pariah castes throughout 
India represent purely aboriginal races which 
have thus been incorporated into the Hindu 
body and assigned to its lowest social rank. 
The three tribes just mentioned, along with 
several less important tribes, inhabit the regions 
of Dhhota-Nagpur and other districts in the 


southwestern part of Bengal, as well as the 
districts still tinder the control of native chiefs 
in the same direction. Many other tribes 
are found on the northern and eastern border*, 
in Hill Tipperah and Huch Behar. ^ Both these 
districts are yet under their original native 
rulership, and are the homes of peoples belong- 
ing, in the first, to the Indo-Burmese, and, in 
the second, to the Indo-Chinese race. Of the 
aboriginal tribes, as a \vhole, it may be said 
that their condition is exceedingly low^ ; their 
social organization in many cases the simplest 
known to modern anthropological science, and 
their religious ideas of the crudest kind. 
Among some of the tribes human sacrifices con- 
tinued to be an obligatory part of their relig- 
ious observance until the Indian G-overnment, 
within the present generation, compelled their 
abandonment. Yet it is found that these peo- 
ple present an extremely hopeful field for the 
operation of Christian missions, and among 
some of them — notably the Santals— missions 
have been prosecuted during the past twenty 
years with most gratifying success. 

In 1881-82 a little over 1,000,000 scholars 
were under instruction in the public schools of 
Bengal. This is about 11 per cent of the chil- 
dren of a school-going age. The total expendi- 
ture on education that year w^as £641,200, of 
which £376,200 was paid by the people them- 
selves and the balance by the government. 
There were eight government colleges, several 
normal schools, high schools in the larger 
towns, and primary schools scattered through 
the villages. The missionary societies co-oper- 
ate with the government and with the people 
in their efforts to extend education, having 
many schools and colleges in connection with 
their work at nearly all mission stations. In 
the year just mentioned there w'ere within the 
province 51 vernacular newspapers, 13 being 
sheets of some importance. Several papers, 
edited wholly in English, are also issued by na- 
tives, besides those conducted by Euroiiean 
writers. 

The missionary history of Bengal, as well as 
its political history, is of the utmost intorcst. 
While this province was not the seat of tho 
earliest Protestant missionary activity in India 
—an honor which belongs to Madras— -it is ever 
associated in the minds of Christian i^eople 
with the names of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 
who made Serampore the starting-point of wide- 
ly diffused evangelistic influences, with that of 
the eccentric Thomas, who was tho pioneer of 
the work afterward more effectively prosecuted 
by the Serampore band, and in more recent 
times with that of Duff, whoso educational 
work at Calcutta, and whose immense energy 
and missionary zeal were the means of lifting 
the work of Christian instruction to the prom- 
inence which it deserves as a factor of niisHion- 
ary success. At the present time Bengal is well 
occupied by the agents of many Protestant mis- 
sionary societies. The English Baptists, still 
preserving the traditions and continuing the 
work of Thomas, Carey, and their early associ- 
ates, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, the 
Established Church of Scotland, the Eree 
Church of Scotland, the London Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the 
Welsh Calvinistio Methodists, the American 
Baptists, the American Eree-Will Baptists, the 
American Methodists, besides many women's 
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missionary societies and several independent 
agencies, are all represented among the mis- 
sionary laborers of Bengal. 

Beng'al Presidency (British India), the 
largest of the great administrative divisions 
of British India. It comprises, generally speak- 
ing, all of British India north of the Yindhya 
Mountains, embracing the great Ganges Valley, 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, and the upper 
portion of the Indus Valley, so far as these fall 
within the limits of British territory. It is 
subdivided into five subordinate provinces, 
each under the charge of a local government, 
and all under the general direction of the su- 
preme government of India. These subdi- 
visions are Ajmere, Assam, Bengal, Northwest 
Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab. (See 
these titles.) The extent of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, as a whole, embraces 489,959 square 
miles, with a population, in 1881, of 142,440,748, 

Bengali Ter§ion.-— The Bengali, which is 
spoken by millions in the province of Bengal, 
belongs to the Indie branch of the Aryan family 
of languages. There exist many dialects of this 
language, chief of which are the Standard and 
Musulmani. 

1. Bengali- Standard Version . — Into this lan- 
guage a translation was commenced by the late 
Dr. W. Carey (d. 1834). In 1801 the New Testa- 
ment was published at Serampore ; in 1806 the 
second, and so on till 1832, when he was per- 
mitted to carry through the eighth edition. In 
1802 Carey commenced with the Old Testa- 
ment which was completed in 1809. Of the 
Old Testament he published five editions, and 
in 1832 his last edition of the Bible was pub- 
lished at Serampore. It is said that when this 
last edition was issued, he took a copy into the 
pulpit and said, ** Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, because mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation.’* 

A second version of the New Testament, pre- 
pared by Mr. Ellerton, of the Church ^Mission- 
ary Society, was published by the Calcutta Bible 
Society in 1818. 

A third version of the Bengali Scriptures was 
made by the late Rev. Dr. W. Yates, and his 
New Testament was published at Calcutta in 
1833. A second edition followed in 1837, a third 
in 1839, and a fourth in 1840, etc, A beauti- 
ful edition of Yates’s New Testament, in Roman 
letters, was published at London in 1839. The 
translation of the Old Testament was completed 
in 1844. A new edition of Yates’s New Testa- 
ment was published in 1847, and ever since 
new editions, as revised by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Wenger, were issued. The latter also revised 
Yates’s Old Testament, so that the fourth 
edition of the Yates-Wenger Bible was pub- 
lished in 1867, the fifth, with references, in 
1874, and the sixth in 1876. In editing this 
edition Dr. Wenger was aided by Messrs. Rouse 
and Lewis, of the Baptist Mission, A New 
Testament with annotations, in two volumes, 
was published, 1878-83, 

In addition to these three versions, another 
was commenced by the Rev. R. R. Greaves, of 
the Church Missionary Society. His premature 
death (d. 1870) prevented his continuing the 
work, and only the Gospel of Matthew has been 
published by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety at Calcutta in 1873. In 1882 the Calcutta 
, auxiliary undertook the publication of a tenta- 
' tive version of the New Testament, made by the 


Rev. C. Bromweitch, for twenty years a mis- 
sionary of the Church Missionary Society in 
Bengal, and whose Epistle to Romans it’^had 
already issued in 1867. In the same year, 1882, 
the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society jjublished 
an edition of 1,000 copies of the Gospel of 
Mark, transliterated from the common Bengali 
New Testament, accompanied by a key. The 
book is intended for those chiefiy who wish to 
read Bengali to their servants, but who have 
not mastered the language. 

In order to secure a simple, smooth, and 
idiomatic translation which would be acceptable 
to the mass of the iieople, a reprejientative com- 
mittee, composed chiefiy of Bengali Christian 
scholars, was formed in 1883. The Revision 
Committee have thus far completed the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, which were published. 

2. BengaluMiisuhnani . — To meet the wants 
of about 21,000,000 of Mussulmans of Lower 
and Eastern Bengal, who, while they read the 
Bengali character, speak a dialect of the Ben- 
gali language mingled with foreign terms and 
words, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society 
published in 1855 the Gospel of Luke, under 
the care of the Rev. J. Paterson, of the London 
Missionary Society. In 1856 the Gospel of John 
was issued, after the death of Mr. Paterson, un- 
der the care of the Rev. S. J. Hill, also of the 
London Missionary Society. Up to 1863 the 
Calcutta Auxiliary had issued, in this mixed 
tongue, the four Gospels and Acts, Genesis. 
Psalms, and Isaiah. For a time the work of 
translating other parts of the Scriptures into 
this dialect was suspended, when it was re- 
sumed again in 1876 and a new translation of 
the Gospel of Luke, edited by the Rev. J. E. 
Payne, of the London Missionary Society, was 
issued at Calcutta. lu the same year the Rev. 
J. R. Ellis, of the Baptist Society, edited a new 
translation of Matthew for the Bible Transla- 
tion Society. A revised edition of the Gospel 
of Matthew was issued by the Calcutta Auxiliary 
in 1887. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety disposed up to March 31st, 1889, of copies 
of the Scriptures, in parts or in whole, as fol- 
lows : In Bengali proper, 1,189,016 ; in Bengali, 
with Roman type, 4,026 ; in Bengali, with Eng- 
lish, 2,018 ; in Bengali-Musulmani, 113,060, or 
of 1,308,120 portions of Scriptures. 

{Sfpecimen Verses. John 3 : 16.) 

^sr 

nw «sr 

aiFsj? sn »na I 

Boman, 

Kenanft Ishwar jagater prati eman dayd 
karileu, je fi,pan5.r adwiWya Putrake praddn 
karilen; tfihate tanh4r bishw-askari pratyek 
jau nashta na haiyd .ananta paramayu paibe. 

Benghazi, a town of Barca, North Africa, 
on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Sidra. It 
stands on the verge of a large plain, sandy and 
barren for nearly a mile from the shore, but be- 
yond that having a fertile but rocky soil to the 
foot of the Cyrenaic Mountains. Population, 
7,000, many of whom are Jews and negro 
slaves. Chief occupations of the people are 
agrioulttire and cattle-raising. No mission 
work at present, though the North Africa Mis- 
sion are pushing in that direction,* 
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Beit^nela, a country on the "West Coast of 
Africa, just south of Angola (see Africa, An- 
gola), -with a city of the same name. A station 
of the A, B. 0. F. AI. West Central Africa 
Alission ; 1 missionary and wife. 

Beui-Ada, a town of Egypt, province of 
Assiout. AXission out-station of the United 
Presbyterian Church of America (1878) ; 2 na- 
tive helpers, 60 church-members, 60 scholars. 

Benita, a city of Corisco, West Coast of 
Africa, 53 miles north of Corisco town. Alis- 
sion station of the Presbyterian Church, North ; 
1 missionary and wife, 1 other lady, 15 native 
helpers, 4 out-stations. 

Beiijamiii, IVatlian, h. at Oatshill, N. Y., 
December 14, 1811 ; removed to Williamstown, 
Alass., in 1814 ; graduated at Williams College, 
1831 ; studied at Auburn and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminaries ; attended medical lectures 
in New Haven and New York, 1834-35 ; mar- 
ried Miss Mary G. Wheeler, of New York, in 
1836, and embarked in July following as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board for Smyrna and 
Greece. After spending a year and a half at 
Argos he removed to Athens, where he labored 
for sis years chiefly, but not exclusively, in 
connection with the press. During this interval 
he had an interesting Bible-class attended by 
from fifteen to twenty young Greeks, students 
in the university or gymnasium of that city. 
Two of these were converted. In 1844, a change 
having been decided upon in regard to the 
Greek mission, he was transferred to the Ar- 
menian field, and was stationed at Trebizond, 
Airs. Benjamin’s health having failed, he re- 
turned to America in 1845, and resided his 
connection with the Board. His wife’s health, 
however, improved, and the call being very 
urgent, he returned in December, 1847, to 
Smyrna. Here he labored chiefly in connection 
with the Armenian press. In 1852 the mission 
decided to remove the press to Constantinople, 
and Air. Benjamin removed thither. In ad- 
dition to his work with the press he preached 
statedly in Greek to a small congregation at 
Pera. He was also the treasurer of the mission, 
which office involved a great amount of labor 
and responsibility. On January 12th he was 
attacked with what seemed to be a severe cold, 
but which soon developed into a serious illness 
resulting in his death, January 27th, 1855. He 
was greatly beloved by his missionary friends. 
The whole native Protestant community 
mourned at the news of his death, and the for- 
eign residents manifested the deepest sym- 
pathy. The chapel was ci*owded at the funeral 
services, which were partly in English and 
partly in Armenian. The Protestant Armenian 
brethren insisted on the privilege of carrying 
with their own hands the coffin to the burial- 
place, a mile distant. The chaplain of the 
English Embassy, by particular request, read 
the funeral service, 

Bennett, Cephas, b. at Homer, N. Y., 
March 20fch, 1804. When four years of age 
he had a fall, which made him permanently 
lame. At the age of thirteen he was apj)ren- 
ticed to a printer, and at twenty was engaged 
to superintend the publication of the Baptist 
Begisier. In connection with that publication 
he established a job-printing office in Utica, to 
which was added a book-store, which was very 
successful. In 1827 he wrote to Dr. Davis, of 


Philadelphia, that he thought the Burmese 
Bible might be printed in America, and offered 
his services should the plan be considered 
practicable. Dr. Bolles, Secretary of the Alis- 
sionary Society in Boston, visited Utica to con- 
fer with Air. Bennett. The plan -was not con- 
sidered feasible, but Dr. Bolles advised him to 
offer himself to the Society to go out as its mis- 
sionary printer. He was appointed in 1828, 
sailed Alay 22d, 1829, reaching Calcutta Octo- 
ber 6th, and Aloulmein, January 14th, 1830, 
with his printing-presses. He commenced at 
once the printing of tracts, for which the de- 
mand in the early history of the mission w^as 
very great. In 1832 he began to print the 
Burmese Scriptures, and as superintendent of 
the mission press in Burmah for more than half 
a century be was permitted to print the Bible 
in three languages — the Burmese, translated by 
Dr. Judson ; the Sgau Karen, translated by Dr. 
Alason, and the Pwo Karen, by Bev. D. L. 
Brayton, and also the New Testament in the 
Shan language. From the press undci^ bis care 
were sent forth more than 200,000,000 of Scrip- 
tures, tracts, and re.ligious and educational 
books in all the dialects of Burmah. He was 
not only a printer, but a preacher of the Gos- 
pel, having been ordained to the ministry by 
his brethren of the mission, and in the inter- 
vals of his work as a printer he labored as an 
evangelist. The year 1834 he spent in Ban- 
goon,’ then under Burman rule, preaching and 
distributing tracts. When in Tavoy, whither 
he went in 1837 to print the Karen Bible, and 
where he remained till his return in 1857, be 
spent much of the cold season in the jungles, 
among the heathen and the native Christians. 
In these towns he visited all the Tavoy and 
Mergui districts. His deep interest in the 
educational work of missions led him, in the 
early part of his residence in Moulmein, to take 
charge of the government school for tw'O and a 
half years. To him chiefly is due the founding 
of the Burmah Bible and Tract Boexoty, and 
through his influence its operations wore en- 
larged by the recent vernacular school-book de- 
partments. He was also much engaged in tbo 
English church in Bangoon. Mr. Bennett was 
taken seriously ill in July, 1885, but rallied, so 
that hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
Early in November he had a relapse, and on the 
16th he passed away in the eighty-second year 
of his age, after fifty-six years of mission sor- 
vice. 

Benoob^ a town of Central Egypt, in the 
southern part of the province of Assioot. AIxs- 
sion ont-station of the United Presbyterian 
Church of America (1876) ; 5 native workers, 
22 church-members, 2 schools, 45 scholars. 

Berar, a province of Central India, consist- 
ing chiefly of a fertile valley lying east and w^est 
between the Satpura range on the north and 
the Ajanta range on the south. Its length from 
east to west is 150 miles, and its breadth, 
about 140. Its limits of N. latitxide are 19*’ 
26/ and 21'’ 46^ and of E. longitude 70*’ and 79** 
13/. It touches the central provinces on the 
north and east, Bombay Presidency on the west, 
and the Nizam’s dominions on the south. 
Area, 17,700 sqxiare miles. Population, 2,672,- 
673. It is drained by the branches of the Tapti 
Biver. It enjoys a regular rainfall of sufficient 
copiousness to ensure fertility, and is one of 
the most important of all the cotton-growing 
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districts of India, besides producing grains and 
oil seeds. Both iron nnd coal are found in the 
eastern part of Berar, but as yet comparatively 
little has been done toward working the mines 
where they occur. Its inhabitants are chiedy 
Hindus (over 90 per cent), belonging principally 
to the Marathi-speaking branch, and to the in- 
dustrious castes of agriculturists. The remain- 
ing 10 per cent of the population is divided up 
among Mohammedans, Jams, Parsis, and Chris- 
tians, the Mohammedans alone numbering over 

187.000 of these. There are several aboriginal 
tribes found in Berar, mostly belonging to the 
Bhil and G-ond families. About 12 per cent of 
the x^opulation of Berar is found in towns of 

6.000 inhabitants or more each. Of such towns 
there are 31 ; 2 of these (Ellichpur, 26,728, and 
Amraoti, 23,550) contain over 20,000 people 
each ; 8 others vary from 10, 000 to 20,000 each. 
Over 2,500,000 of the population are unable 
either to read or write. In 1881 a little over 

30.000 (356 being females) were under instruc- 
tion. The political relations of Berar are very 
peculiar. Nominally it is a part of that great 
Mohammedan state in Central India subject to 
the Nizam of Haidarabad, and popularly spoken 
of as the “ Nizam’s Dominions,” or *‘ *The Mo- 
galai.’* But during the wars and chaos of the 
latter part of the last century the Nizam agreed 
to assist the English with troops put into the 
field at his own expense. His government was 
in disorder, however, his finances deranged, 
and he had not wherewith to meet the demands 
thus caused. Once and again the English Gov- 
ernment came to his relief with loans. Thus a 
debt grew up which he was unable to cancel. 
Pinally, in 1853, a treaty was made by which 
the English Government agreed to continue in 
his service a certain body of soldiers, and the 
district of Berar was “ assigned” to the English 
Government both as security for the old debt and 
to provide the means for defraying the future 
cost of the troops thus levied. And so, while 
still nominally a part of the Nizam’s domin- 
ions, Berar is really governed by the English, 
and all its affairs are administered by them! 
Its revenue is devoted, however, according to 
treaty stipulations, to the sui^port of the body 
of troops already spoken of, and usually called 
the ‘ ‘ Haidarabad Contingent.” To all intents 
and i;)uriDoses, therefore, Berar is at present as 
much a part of the Anglo-Indian Empire as 
Bengal itself. Under English administration 
peace has prevailed, and prosperity and plenty 
abound. No district in India outside the 
Ganges Valley possesses greater natural ad- 
vantages or enjoys a higher degree of material 
fortune. 

Berar has not thus far been the scene of mis- 
sionary operations to the extent which the 
density of its population and the opportunities 
which it affords for persistent and successful 
work would seem to demand. One or two 
” faith missions” have been established in the 
province, at EllichiDur and Bassim, 

Berber Race. — As to the origin and im- 
port of the name of this most ancient North 
African race there is some diversity of opinion. 
It is said to have been first used by the Arab 
writers of the second century to designate the 
Xiibyans of Herodotus. Some suppose it to 
have been derived from Verves, as found in the 
ancient Roman geography of Mauritania. By 
others, with more reason, it is supposed to be 


but a modification of Barbari, a term which 
came from the Arj an or Sanscrit, through the 
Greek or Latin, to denote one who was, to the 
Aryan or Greek, a foreigner, or one speaking a 
language to them unknown. This accords with 
the fact that the word Berber is not known to 
the Berbers as a national appellation. They 
call themselves Amazirg, the Free. They are 
sometimes sj)oken of as descended from the 
Libyans, or at least as closelj’ related to them. 
Arab writers reiDresent them as having come 
from Canaan previous to the days of Joshua. 
From their language, customs, and i^hysical 
type they are adjudged by some as afSliated 
with the Semitics ; though others, as Dr. Gust, 
prefer to group them as being originally Hamit- 
ic. Where they have come in contact with 
other races or tongues, as the Semitic, Negro, 
or other families, thej' have been more or less 
affected by them ; where they have lived by 
themselves in comparative seclusion, as in the 
oases of the desert, they have remained, in 
both race and speech, comparatively pure. Ac- 
cording to the able writer just named, Dr. Cust, 
“ The Berber or Amazirg is still at the present 
day in various shades and degrees of intermix- 
ture, ethnological, linguistic, and religious, with 
Arab and Negro, the staple and principal stock 
of the whole population of North Africa from 
the Mediterranean to the extreme southern limit 
of the Sahara.” The race may be divided into 
eight or ten tribes or groups, chiefly according 
to the shades of difference in the language or 
dialects they use ; though the parent of all, the 
old Libyan, as known to the Romans among the 
Numidians and their cognates, is now obsolete. 
The old Guanch-Berber, or Libyan as spoken 
?jy the original inhabitants of the Canaiy Islands, 
evidently a colony from the Amazirg, is also ex- 
tinct. The present home of the Berber race has 
its centre chieflj’’ in the Barbary States, espe- 
cially around the Atlas Mountains. Indeed, 
what are called the Barbary States might better 
be called the Berbery, deriving their name, as 
they do, from the name of the people who occu- 
them. 

The aborigines of Morocco have been divided 
into the Arab-Berbers and the Shilus, or Shel- 
loohs. The former inhabit the northern parts 
of the great Atlas range, live in a cheap kind of 
hufi covered with mats, though in the plains 
they build of wood and clay, and have villages. 
They live chiefly upon their cattle and sheep, 
and make use of mules and donkeys. Their 
complexion is light, the hair of many is fair, 
their beard scant. They are well-built, strong, 
active, bold, and often at war with their neigh- 
bors. These and the Shilus number about 
4,000,000, or half the population of the Morocco 
Empire. Their dress is scant, consisting chiefly 
of a jacket and trousers, and sometimes a 
blanket. The other Morocco tribe, the Shilus, 
speaking the Shilha dialect, occupy the southern 
part of Morocco, together with the regions west 
of the Atlas range. These are of a smaller 
make and darker complexion, more civilized 
and powerful than the northern Berbers. They 
work at trades and cultivate the land, are 
patriarchal, hospitable, live in houses made of 
stone and mortar, and have villages and towns 
surrounded by walls and towers. They claim 
to have descended from the aborigines of the 
country, and call themselves Amazirg. The 
Kabyles of Algeria, who speak the Kabail dia- 
lect, come nearest to the Numidian, and con- 
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sist of the hardy mountaineers on the slopes of 
Jarjura. They comprise a confederation of 
tribes and speak a variety of dialects, are given 
to agricultural pursuits, and dwell in villages. 
Those who dwell among the mountains have 
large flocks of sheej) and goats, and because of 
their seclusion from Arab admixture have the 
purest dialect. They have, under the French, 
a fine order of republican government. They 
are a fine race, hospitable and kind. The 
Mzab liabyles occupy the extreme south of 
Algeria, but, having great commercial enter- 
prise, are found everywhere. They are Moham- 
medan dissenters, glad to get the Bible in Arabic. 
The Shamba Kabyles, a preclatorj’ tribe, dwell 
on the confines of the Sahara. The Tuwarik, 
another group of Berbers, are nomadic in their 
habits, and extend from Algeria to Bornu and 
Timbuctu. Twenty years before the Christian 
era a governor of the Boman province of Africa 
led an army against this then as now nacon- 
quered tribe. The inhabitants of Ghadamis of 
Tripoli, at home and by themselves, speak the 
Gbadainsi, a dialect of the Berbers ; but with 
the Arabs, the Arabic ; with the Tuwarik, the 
Tamaskeh, and with their negro slaves, the 
Hausa. There is a mixed tribe, Arabic-Berber, 
called the Senegal, living on the north banks 
of the Senegal River. They are partly nomadic, 
partly settled, and make a living by collecting 
gum for the merchants at marts along the 
river. Going to the other extreme of the Berber 
realm, wa find another Berber tribe dwelling at 
Siwah, the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, on the con- 
fines of Egypt. That their own home dialect 
should be found to have a clear affinity with the 
Berber helps to show how broad is the territory 
the Berbers have occupied ; also how remark- 
able that their language should have withstood 
so well the hard pressure of other tongues for 
more than three thousand years. 

As to the religion of the Berbers, their pagan 
faith is nearly extinct. Some of them seem to 
have accepted the Jewish or the Christian re- 
ligion in the centuries gone by, at least for a 
time. But at present they generally profess 
the Mohammedan faith, though many of them 
know but little of it. And yet they are not 
lacking in bigotry and fanaticism, as the bitter 
opi^osition and persecution to vvhich converts 
to the Christian faith are subject afford sad 

E roof. But for all this the Christian worker, 
avinggood success among them, is encouraged 
to go on. The way is open for the entrance of 
the Gospel, and the call is loud for more and 
more missionaries. Bev. Mr. and Mrs. Peaise, 
independent missionary pioneers, have been 
doing good work for some ten years in Algeria, 
especially among the Kabyles. The North 
African mission, numbering some forty mis- 
sionaries, including ladies, is working for all the 
Berber races and Arabs from Morocco to Tripoli ; 
and besides these there are at least forty more 
workers, either independent or connected with 
other societies, and these eighty are praying 
for eighty more. Rev. E. F. Baldwin, of Moga- 
dor, Morocco, and others, together with con- 
verted natives, make preaching tours far to the 
south, and speak of having much success, to- 
gether with much opposition, both at home and 
abroad, in Morocco and in the desert. 

Berber Version.— The Berber belongs to 
the Hamitic group of African languages, and is 
spoken by the inhabit^ints of, Algeria and Tu- 


nisia, *^est Africa. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society published at London, in 1833, the 
first twelve chapters of the Gospel of Luke from 
a ziis. bought by Mr. Hodgson, American con- 
sul at Algiers, for the above society, and w^hich 
contained the four Gospels and Genesis. Only 
250 copies were thus far disposed of. 


{Specimen Verse, Luke 11 : 13.) 
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Berbice, a city in British Guiana, Soutli 
America, on the Berbice Rivei*. A station of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
founded in 1853 and working among white and 
colored people, coolies and Chinese, etc. But 
though many are baptized every year, the con- 
gregation does not increase very much, as the 
population is in a state of perpetual fluctuation, 
going and coming. 

Berea, a town in Southwest Cai^o Colony, 
South Africa, southwest of Gnadendal, between 
Stellenbosch and Caledon. It is a pleasant 
town, w^ell supplied with water. A station of 
the Moravians, occupied in 18C»5, when the over- 
crowding of Gnadendal made it necessary for 
some of the people to go off and form a colony ; 
and as some of the converts were among this 
number, a new congregation was formed at 
Berea. At present there are at this station 
1 missionary and his wife. 

Berea, South Africa, a town in the Orange 
Free State, between Thaba Bosigo and Mabou- 
lela, and southwest of Cana. Mission station of 
the Paris Evangelical Society (1843) ; 2 mis- 
sionaries, 285 communicants. 

Berg end al, a station of the Moravians in 
Surinam, South America, between (U) and 100 
miles up the river Surinam. It is situated at 
the foot of one of two hills which form the 
“gate* 'to the bush and hill country, through 
which the river Surinam flows. In the y^cai* 
1830 the village on this estate was made a 
preaching station at Paramaribo, and became a 
resting-place for missionaries seeking to ixuuu 
trate the bush country. 

Berliainpur (Berliaiiipore, Briib* 
iiia-pur), a town in Orissa, Madras, India, 
525 miles northeast of Madras, 18 miles south- 
west of Gat jam. Being the principal towm in 
the district, it has all the public buildings of 
importance. Climate, unhealthy. Population, 
23,599, Hindus, Moslems, Christians. IMissioTt 
station of the General Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety (18251 ; 2 missionaries and wives, 3 native 
preachers, 77 church -members, 

Berbampni*, a town in Bengal, India, 
Mission station of the L. M. B. ; 2 missionaries, 
and wives, 2 female missionaries, 1 narive or- 
dained preacher, 25 church-members, 407 schol- 
ars. Also of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North), XJ. S. A.; 1 missionary and wife, 11> 
church-members, 810 Sabbath scholars. 

Berlin Mrii«$ionary Society. — Head- 
quarters, Berlin, Germany, 
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The full name of this society is “ Gesellschaft 
zur Befurderung der evangelischen Missionen 
nnter den Heiden” (Society for the Promotion 
of Evangelical IMissions among the Heathen). 
While the organization dates properly from the 
year 1824, the history of the founding runs back 
to^ near the beginning of the century. The 
originator of the mission movement in Berlin 
was Pastor Jilnicke (1748-1827). His character, 
as well as that of the times in which he lived 
and worked, rendered the undertaking unpopu- 
lar — very different from the great movements 
that spring spontaneously into full activity. 

Jilnicke was born in Berlin of Bohemian par- 
entage, and was by trade a weaver. His uni- 
versity^ training was at Leipzig, preparation for 
which was secured p>rivately and with numer- 
ous interruptions. Prom 1779 he was in charge 
of the Bohemian parish Berlin-Eixdorf, The 
period in which his pastorate fell was one of 
sad irreligion within the church, as well as of 
merited scorn for religious matters on the part 
of those beyond it. Against the prevalent senti- 
ment Jhnicke took a decided stand ; he was of 
a violent, rash temperament, which occasioned 
especially pronounced opposition. On the 
other hand, the rare Christian humility with 
which he recognized and confessed his weak- 
ness was regarded as an additional weakness, 
and brought with it mocking and scorn. His 
honest though often rude earnestness, however, 
won for him a few supporters who aided him in 
various charitable enterprises. He founded in 
1805 a Bible society, which has developed into 
the Prussian Central Bible Society, and in 1811 
established a tract society, which has also be- 
come renowned. But the effort directly con- 
cerning the subject was the founding of a mis- 
sion school. Twenty years later he ascribes 
the establishment of the school to the zeal and 
support of the Forester Herr von Schirnding. 
The chief jjnrpose of these two men was to 
come with men and money to the support of 
missionary organizations already existent. 
They found it necessary, however, to educate 
the 'men, and this led to the founding of the 
school for the training of missionaries, the 
institution that has formed the centre of the 
interest and activity of the society from that 
time to this. Seven young men were admitted 
to the school at the first, their expenses to be 
paid by Yon Schirnding ; but very soon he was 
compelled, from financial losses, to discontinue 
his aid, and so within the year 1800 J'dnicke as- 
sumed the whole charge of the school, having 
at the time just 47 Thaler on hand. Other sup- 
porters cam© to his help ; the English societies, 
under which some of the missionaries ts^ere 
working, subscribed ; from various cities of 
Germany small contributions were received, so 
the work could be further prosecuted. 

The modest, almost secret character of the 
work continued till about 1820, when royal sup- 
port was received, and the work became more 
public. In 1823 the Mission Seminary devel- 
oped into the Berlin Missionary Society,** 
whose only i*)urpos6** was **to extend the 
knowledge of Christ among the heathen and 
other unenlightened peoples.** 

In the same year another enterprise was be- 
gun, very similar in purpose, but independent 
of that of Janicke. Neander, induced by the 
great success attending missionary undertakings 
in other lands, an.d encouraged also by confer- 
ences with friends, issued an appeal for con- 


tributions for the iDromotion of missionary work 
among the heathen. The appeal met with good 
response ; IlUO Thaler were collected, which 
were given over to four societies : the Mora- 
vian Mission, which received the largest por- 
tion , the Basle {8ociety, the Jilnicke Institute, 
and that cf Halle. The bestowal of ijmt of 
this colleeticn upon Jilnicke’ s seminary is evi- 
dence that the new movement, while indej^en- 
dent of the old, was not hostile to it, as the 
relations of the next few years would seem to 
indicate. 

In February. 1824, ten men, representing dif- 
ferent professions, among them Neander and 
Tholuek, met to consider the organization of a 
society. In April statutes were sent to the king 
for approval, w'bich followed in May, with the 
suggestion that the mission woik would prob- 
ablj’ be better forwarded if the society should 
unite with the institute conducted by Janicke. 
This had already been attempted, but had 
failed ; the management of the seminary was at 
that time in tne hands of Janicke’s son-in-law, 
Kiickert, whose objections to the proposed 
union could not be overcome. The two organi- 
zations, therefore, existed side by side for sev- 
eral years. Janicke died in 1827, and a com- 
mittee, of which Etickert was the head, was 
appointed to take charge of the seminary. 
Later, at the king’s direction, th^ six went over 
to the new^ society, leaving Eiickert alone and 
unable to support his school, W’hich was conse- 
quently given up, after it had done the grand 
work of training eighty missionaries who had 
gone into various parts of the mission field. 
The transfer of the Managing Committee was 
accompanied with the transfer of the 500 Thaler 
that constituted the royal contribution, Tno 
present missionary society can therefore claim 
to be the legitimate heir of Janicke*s work. 

The new organization began, as did the old, 
with the aim to raise funds for otner societies, 
and this purpose is fixed in the name selected 
for it. The societies to be assisted were those 
already mentioned as receiving the contribution 
of 1823. But this work at second hand was 
soon found insufficient ; more important still 
was the training of men. First a few were sent 
to the seminary at Basle and there trained, but 
at the expense of the Berlin Society. After- 
ward, patterning again after Janicke*s, the so- 
ciety started a seminary for the training of their 
own men. This was in 1829 ; the first home- 
trained men were sent out at the beginning of 
the year 1834. 

A second essential feature of the work was 
the establishment of auxiliary societies through- 
out Germany. The first was at Stettin in 1823, 

The description of the society as it now ex- 
ists falls naturally into various divisions : 

1. The Society at Home* 

The managing body of the central society is 
a self-perpetuating committee, numbering at 
present eighteen. This has entire charge of the 
affairs of the society. It is organized with 
president, vioe-pre«i dents, treasurer. The direc- 
tor and inspectors of missions are always mem- 
bers of the committee. 

As is above implied, the chief home activity 
of the central organization centres in the school 
for training missionaries. For admission to 
this seminary the important conditions are in 
brief these : First is emphasized -the necessity 
of a fixed Christian character ; maturil^y of 
Christian experience is also . requisite ; also a 
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good knowledge of the Bible ; not only the 
wish to be a missionaiy, but the certainty of 
divine cull to mission service. The apjjlicant 
must by prayerful examination and consultation 
with advisers ^ consider his qualifications for 
the work required of a missionary. He must 
live a blameless Christian life. School educa- 
tion is not required higher than that of a good 
common school. He must be capable of the 
mental requirements made in the mission field, 
especially of learning foreign languages. As a 
rule, he must be between twenty and tw'enty- 
five years ol: age. Applicants are required to 
spend a year in Berlin in special preparation 
for the seminary, in order that their qualifica- 
tions may be better judged. Moreover, the 
first year of residence in the seminary is proba- 
tionary. The whole course is without expense 
to the pupil. While employment with supiiort 
is not guaranteed, it is expected that the mis- 
sionaries will be maintained through their life- 
time. These conditions assume that whatever 
theological education is required will be secured 
in the seminary itself. This has been, with 
short exceptions, the practice from the first. It 
is, of course, a midway plan betw^een the send- 
ing out of university trained men and of lay 
preachers ; and its continuance has been, not a 
question of tradition, but the result of close ob- 
servation and experiment. At various times 
the matter has been fully discussed. For ex- 
ample, the first director of the school withdrew 
because of difference of oiiinion as to the 
amount of theological training desirable ; 
again, in 183G, two members of the committee 
retired because they preferred less training than 
was attempted in the seminary. On the other 
hand, in 1850 a new plan vvas tried, according 
to which the seminary was to be but the place 
for special preparation for distinctively mission 
work, while a general theological training for 
the ministry was required as a condition of en- 
trance to the institution ; at the same time those 
who w^era destitute of that training W’ere ad- 
mitted, not as candidates for positions as mis- 
sionaries proper, but as attaches of the mission 
stations in other equally necessary relations. 
’This innovation was of short duration, for the 
candidates are chiefiy from the working classes, 
and it was found impossible to insist that they 
ehould secure a university training, with all its 
expenses and inducements to apply it to obtain- 
ing positions at home. So in 1857 the present 
order was introduced, being practically a return 
to tlieprevious arrangement. 

The course of study extended formerly over 
four, now’ over five years. The old Jilnicke 
school course is described by the founder him- 
self in 1820 as comi^rising the applied sciences, 
English (doubtless occasioned by the service 
under the English societies and in English ter- 
ritory), Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, dogmatics 
and homiletics, music and drawing. The pres- 
ent arrangement as to the study of languages is, 
in the first year, Latin; in the second, Greek 
and English ; in the third, Hebre-w ; in the 
fifth, Dutch, The ancient languages are taught 
not only because of their own importance, but 
a.lso for the sake of the linguistic skill their 
etudy affords. Exegebioal instruction covers 
practically the whole Bible, and is often con- 
ducted conversationally, the aim being to call 
out the work of the students. In addition to 
the strictly exegetieal courses, stress is laid 
.upon the study of the Bible in a devotional way. 


Daring the course the Old Testament is read 
through once, the New four times, in the gen- 
eral evening devotional exercises ; these con- 
secutive readings are conducted by- the officers 
of the seminary, and are made an important 
feature of the daily life. To general historical 
instruction is added church history, and esi^e- 
ci ally the hi story of missions. Theology prop er, 
liturgies, and homiletics have their share of at- 
tention. An hour daily, as w’ell as two after- 
noons weekly, is devoted to practical manual 
labor. There are monthly examinations through 
the course, and a final examination before a 
board consisting of the director, a member of 
the consistory, and a clencal member ot the 
committee. This final test is held before the 
last half year, W’hich time is devoted to some in- 
struction in medicine and ijedagogics. The 
entire charge of the seminary is in the hands 
of a director, w'ho was up to 1865 styled inspec- 
tor ; he is aided by two assistants, who are now 
called inspectors ; these must be ordained min- 
isters. The directors have been : 1829, Hdler ; 
1833, Zeller; 1831, Schllttge ; 1811, Blech; 
1850, Miihlmann; 1857, Wallmann ; 18G5, Wango- 
mann, who holds the office at present. The 
number of students, according to the report of 
1889, is 27. October is the time of admittance, 
and of sending to the mission field. 

The headquarters of the society aro at the 
Mission House, which is also the seminary’' 
building. The first building w’as occupied in 
1838, and with additions at various times served 
until 1873, w’hen a new commodious building 
was erected in a beautiful location in the east- 
ern part of the city (Georgenkirchstrasso 70), 
'where it stands in the midst of a small garden 
and opposite an extensive park. The old build- 
ing in another part of the city remains devoted 
to charitable uses. The expense of maintain- 
ing the house, embracing salaries of teacher, 
cost of board and of administration, amounts 
to about one-sixth of the whole exiionditures. 

The greater part of the funds necessary for 
the support of the society^ is furnislied by 
Ihe auxiliary unions. A draft for statutes of 
such society declares the purpose to bo exten- 
sion of information about the mission work, 
and collection of funds for the central organi- 
zation. Each union has a committee of at least 
three, vacancies being filled by^ election from 
among the members of the union. Every regu 
lar contributor is a member. Tho number of 
these unions is now 308 ; up to 1842, 00 had 
been founded ; during the next twenty years, 
176 ; and since then but comparatively few, tho 
ground being already well occupied. They aro 
scattered through the different provinces of the 
kingdom : in Brandenburg, 75 ; in Pomerania, 
64 ; in (province) Prussia, 12 ; loosen, 25 ; Si- 
lesia, 56 ; Saxony, 65; in Berlin itself, 0, Of 
late years five have been established in HontU 
Africa. The annual meetings of these unions 
are inspiring popular gatherings, with i>roces- 
sions and decorations, addresses and tho like. 

Lately a system of provincial leagues has 
been proposed, which shall hold a middle place 
between the central and the branch organiza- 
tions. 

The confessional position of the society dO'^ 
serves notice. The statutes include in the state- 
ment of the principles which lay at its founda- 
tion, this clause : “ The fraternal co-operation 
of evangelical Christians of all confessions, who 
have preached the Word according to the Scrip- 
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tnre, without human additions and without 
strife over unessential differences of opinion, 
has won for Christendom much fruitful territory 
among the heathen peoples.’* This principle 
has been in spirit the ruling one in the work 
from the first, but not without incidents that 
have been sometimes embarrassing to the work. 
There was the more variation because the cir- 
cumstances were novel, and new paths had to 
be marked out. The union position in the 
statutes in 1824 could not be carried out to the 
letter ; in 1833 the first missionaries that were 
sent out were directed to model churches after 
the Lutheran plan ; and very properly, for the 
great majority of the- supporters were of the 
confession. In the years following it was re- 
peatedly declared that the symbolic books of 
the Lutheran Church were the basis of instruc- 
tion in the seminary next to the Scriptures.- 
The ministerial rescript of 1842, which regu- 
lated the examination and ordination of the 
students by the Consistory, directed that the 
Augsburg Confession should be the basis. The 
instructions given to the missionaries in 1859, 
and again the revised rules of 1882, require of 
them that their belief and teaching shall be 
that of the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the Augsbxirg 
(unchanged) Confession and the Luther Cate- 
chism.'* These directions are not regarded as 
being in confiict with the principles of the 
statutes, but were occasioned by the necessity 
of the case. Instruction, church organization, 
preaching, must, if they are to go beyond the 
first principles, be in accordance with some one 
of the great religions systems. In practice the 
disputed points can be kept in the background, 
and the spirit of the liberal principle that was 
laid down can be the ruling one. 

In 1850 and 1851, while, on the one hand, the 
mission was taking on a more confessional char- 
acter, there was a movement on the part of a 
minority of the committee for a broader plat- 
form. The majority, however, were against 
such abandonment of Lutheran organizations ; 
the crisis was reached when one of the in- 
spectors attemi)ted to introduce ultra-Lutheran 
ideas into the seminary. This was intolerable 
to some of the students and committee ; the 
withdrawal of the inspector upon his lapse to 
the Separated Lutheran party restored peace to 
the society. 

The income of the society at home is entirely 
from voluntary contribution, no auxiliary bind- 
ing itself financially; as little compulsion is 
there with regard to the individual members of 
the auxiliaries. The aim is kept in view to 
make the stations self-supporting, and that not 
only through the beneficence of the converts, 
but by profitable enterprises within the limits 
of the stations. 

The maximum expenditures of the society be- 
tween 1823 and 1830 was 2,291 Thaler ; between 
1831 and 1840, 19,879 Thaler ; between 1841 and 
1850, 37,858 Thaler ; between 1851 and 1860, 
51,779 Thaler ; between 1861 and 1869, 76,374 
Thaler ; between 1871 and 1880, 97,600 Thaler. 
In the last decade they have risen above 100,000 
Thaler. 

The usual method of establishing a station 
is to acquire by purchase (or often by cession) 
a property which may not simply serve^ for a 
lot on which to erect the buildings of the mission 
proper, but will be large enough to furnish 
dwellings for the native converts who are to 


constitute the parish. The community thus 
gradually grows in numbers by settlement upon 
mission land ; chnrch and dwelling-house are 
erected ; a school is established, and, perhaps, 
a store, a mill, or whatever enterprises are fitting, 
one aim in it all being to engage the natives in 
some civilizing employment. If the size of the 
station warrants it, a catechist comes to the aid 
of the missionary ; native helpers are employed ; 
out-stations are opened up, and other preach- 
ing places in addition. These in turn are made 
independent of the original one as their growth 
or prospects warrant. In localities vrhere there 
are German immigrants as well as natives, the 
work among the latter often begins as a branch 
of the activity of the former in their owm church. 

2. Foreign Work. 

a. Apbica. — The principal activity of the so~ 
ciety is in South Africa. Attempts have been 
made in other fields, but without special suc- 
cess, and they have been abandoned with the 
exception of China, in which work was begun 
in 1882. The mission there is still on a small 
scale, only one tenth as much money going 
thither as is expended for South Africa. 

The field in South Africa is organized in six 
synods : Orange Free State, Cape Colony, Brit- 
ish Kaffraria, Natal, North Transvaal, and South 
Transvaal. At the chief station of each synod 
is a superintendent who has oversight of tho 
work in his district. This system has been in- 
troduced since 1875, gradually supplanting the 
former division into conferences. Reports are 
published of the number of settlers on mission 
land, the number of baptized persons, adult 
and infant, in the community, the number of 
communicants, and the number of school chil- 
dren. The number of persons baptized during 
the year shows the growth, and the whole num- 
ber of baptized persons, the present strength 
of the station. 

In the following description of stations, which 
can be little more than a catalogue, the aim is 
to select for mention features that are for some 
special reason of peculiar interest. Hostility, 
indifference, backsliding are matters of too 
universal experience in mission work to be 
rehearsed here. 

The report for 1889 gives the number of sta- 
tions in South Africa as 47 ; out-stations, 87 ; 
preaching stations in addition, 152 ; mission- 
aries ordained, 56 ; unordained, 5 ; other assist- 
ants, 6 ; native helpers paid, 95 ; unpaid, 334. 
Of these stations half are in the Transvaal, 

The first missionaries were sent in 1834, with 
directions to open work among the Bechuana ; 
this was found impossible, and three of the five 
went to what is now Orange Free State, and 
founded the station Bethany, Aside from the 
difficulties attending every mission in its begin- 
ning, arose troubles from change of govern- 
ment, and also from disagreement among the 
missionaries. In 1859, after twenty-five years 
of work, there had been baptized 156 adults and 
112 children. In that year, among a population 
of 800, there were 85 communicants. After a 
second quarter century, in a total of 1,600 on 
mission ground and within reach, there were 
769 baptized persons, 842 communicants, 210 
school-children ; whole number baptized in tho 
fifty years, 1,013. The present figures are, in 
the reach of the mission, 1,600 ; 998 baptized ; 
483 communicants ; 13 adults and 45 children 
baptized during the year ; there are 187 schgol- 
children. The mission is more than self -sup- 
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portiag at present. A second station is Pniel, 
founded in 1S45 by missionaries from Bethany, 
In 18.5’2 the churchgoers numbered 300, but 
emigration to other locations soon ensued. In 
1857 was the summit of the prosperity’ of the 
station. There were then 200 baptized persons 
and 83 communicants. In 1863 there were but 
30 communicants. Persistent efforts were build- 
ing np the work again a little, when the discovery 
of diamonds drew into the locality a mass of the 
worst elements. A long strife with the British 
Gorernnient followed as to the legal ownership 
of the land occupied by the station, and this 
strife, though decided favorably to the society, 
had a depressing inllneiice on the work. There 
are now 2oS communicants and twice as many 
baptized persons ; the number of school-children 
is 1 To. Adamshoop was founded under the pro- 
tection of a friendly native family in 1867, and 
has continued under their patronage ever since. 
It has 5 15 baptized members and 393 communi- 
cants. Other stations in this synod are Kim- 
berley (1875), in the midst of the diamond dis- 
trict ; Beaeonsfield (18So), in a locality in Kim- 
berley designated for the abode of the natives ; 
Bloemfontein (lS7o), a mission station in con- 
nection with a German Lutheran Church. 

In 1837 work was begun in Kaffraria by the 
opening of a station at Bethel. It met with 
but little visible success for several years. A 
few out- stations were opened, a school started, 
a little church built, when in 1816 war inter- 
rupted the work. Kot until about 1857 was it 
possible to renew it permanently, but even 
from that time, though under the sovereignty 
of a civilized nation, the work was slow and dis- 
couraging, owing to the evils that civilization (?) 
brings in its train. The number of baptized at 
present is 333 ; of communicants, 130 ; whole 
number baptized in the life of the mission, 541. 
Wartburg was a branch from Bethel in 1854, on 
the site of the previous mission of Emma us, 
which had been destroyed in the wars of the 
preceding decade. In 1863 a church was built ; 
a school was soon opened. War interrupted the 
work in 1878. Now out-stations are opened up, 
and it rivals Bethel in number of converts. 
The number of baptized members is 325. There 
are 142 communicants. Petersberg is a second 
branch from Bethel, near King William’s Town, 
and was founded in 1857. In 1862 it received 
a grant of 2,000 acres from the English Govern- 
ment, But in spite of this aid reverses set in. 
The natives could not resist temptations from 
the city near by. On the death of the mission- 
ary, in 1873, his place was not supplied. 
Heathen crowded cut the Christian natives on 
the station. The work is now in connection, 
with Emdizeni. This station W’as founded in 
1864, and is a branch from the preceding. The 
mission was slow in showing results, in 1880 
numbering only a few communicants. There 
are now 30 with 75 baptized persons, a total of 
110 since 1864. Petersberg shows figures a 
trifle larger. Etembeni was occupied in 1868. 
In 1875 a school was started, but in 1885 was 
given up. For some years the station has been 
in charge of the missionary in Petersberg, but 
now (1889) has its own supply, and the work is 
beginning anew. The missions in Kaffraria 
thus remain the least encouraging of any in the 
six synods. 

In the Oape Colony Synod are seven stations. 
Zoar was the first to be founded, 1838. The 
first missionary belonged indeed to the Berlin So- 


eietv, but the expenses of the station were met 
bv the South African Society. The chief busi- 
ness at first was to rescue the natives ±rom in- 
temperance j the more special religious work 
progressed quietly and earnestly, until 184b, 
when the missionary left the service of the Ber- 
lin Society. The substitute was even more suc- 
cessful, but the South African Society w’as re- 
luctant to continue their’ support. The parish 
itself pledged 500 Thaler yearly to the work, 
and in this way the missionary could remain. 
In 1853 a new church was dedicated, erected 
with great enthusiasm by the people. In order 
to avoid complications it w’as located upon land 
owned by the Berlin Society. In connection 
with the placing of a crucifix upon the altar op- 
position arose on the part of the (reformed) 
South African mission, and they took posses- 
sion of the post in 1S5C, the Lutheran mission 
making Amalienstein (the location of their 
church) an independent station. In 1807, 
though not all the people accepted the change, 
Zoar was again taken possession of by the Ber- 
lin Society, and for years maintained indepen- 
dently. At present the double station is called 
Amalienstein, and reports 1,012 baptized mem- 
bers, 2,443 in ail since the founding, and 555 
communicants. Famine has led to emigration 
of late, so that the numbers are just now de- 
creasing. Ladysmith, a few hours distant, was 
opened in 1857, and became in 1868 an inde- 
pendent station. It has now 220 communicants 
and 440 baptized. Around it several preaching 
places have been established. The establish- 
ment of Anhalt-Schmiclt in 1860 was rendered 
possible by an opportune legacy, and by the 
generous response to the society’s need occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the annual allow- 
ance of 500 Thaler from the Oonsistoiy treasury. 
(This withdrawal was but temporary.) The 
present strength is 300 communicants and 600 
baptized. Biversdale was adoi>ted from the 
London Society in 1868 ; it is now selLsux)|)ort- 
ing ; has 1,318 baptized, making 2,276 since 1868, 
and 574 communicants. Herbertsdajo and Mos- 
selbay were at first out-stations of Biversdale ; 
since 1872 and 1879 respectively they have been 
independent. Laingsburg, 1883, is a little vil- 
lage that sprang up on the line of the railway 
northeast from Cape Town. All three are but 
small stations. 

The six stations in Natal are all small. Em- 
maus was opened in 1847 on the borders of the 
region assigned by the English to tho native 
inhabitants. The religious state of the com- 
munity has been at times cheering, oftener un- 
satisfactory. Material prosperity has also 
varied, owing to war, adverse legislation, lep- 
rosy, and uncertainty about the title to the laxut 
occupied. At present there are about 200 com- 
municants, 360 baptized, a total of 597 since 
1847. Though Emmaus is the residence of the 
superintendent of the synod, Christianenbnrg 
near the coast is the largest station. It was 
opened in 1848 as a branch activity of the pas- 
tor of a German church in a German colony. 
It has 300 communicants and 500 baptized per- 
sons, 1,110 since its foundation. Stendal was 
founded in 1860, and has 63 communicants and 
106 baptized persons. Emangweni (1863) and 
Hoffenthal (1868), near Emmaus among the 
mountains, have about 60 communicants each. 
Kdnigsberg, farther north, was established in 
1868, and has 137 communicants. 

The above enterprises all belong to the earlier 
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period of the society. In all four synods 'work 
was begun before 1850, and new stations have 
been only the offshoots and natairal growth of 
the old. The society had, up to 184:8. work in 
the East Indies, but at that date it was aban- 
doned. A new territory seeming desirable, it 
was finally decided to enter the Transvaal. 
This field is now the chief one of the soeietv. 
The territory is divided into a north and a south 
synod. In 1860 the station Gerlachsboop was 
opened, but was destroyed, and the community 
scattered by intertribal wars. Khatlolu was the 
next to be established in 1861. but in common 
with other stations had to be abandoned in 
1864 because of native hostility. In 1878 it 
was opened again, and a dwelling-house and 
church built upon land ceded to the mission 
by the government ; but the title was defective, 
and the buildings were again in 1888 aban- 
doned. The next station opened, and now by 
far the most important one in the region, is 
Botschabelo (1865) ; the i^lace grew rapidly by 
means of refugees from the abandoned stations 
mentioned above. The inhabitants of the mis- 
sion were required to devote a i^art of their 
work and fruits to the support of the mission, 
and they did this gladly. Church after church 
became too small ; the schoolhouse had to be 
enlarged repeatedly ; a store and a mill were 
established. In 1873 there were 1,300 inhabi- 
tants. Owing to the independent notions of 
some of the chiefs, and to the severe laws of the 
Boers in regard to them, in 1873 a large number 
of natives emigrated. The mission, however, 
remained active ; after the wars of the Boers 
with England and the ensuing peace they were 
unmolested by the Dutch. A printing estab- 
lishment was opened, various out-stations were 
established, and a seminary for training help- 
ers. At present there are 1,338 communicants, 
2,153 baptized, being a total of 3,457 since the 
founding of the station. Leidenburg was estab- 
lished in 1866 and became in the next year an 
independent station, chiefly for the care of 
refugees from the hostile king who had caused 
the abandonment of the stations mentioned 
above. For, a long time there was great hos- 
tility to encounter, but the station progressed 
satisfactorily, and now has 616 communicants 
and 1,020, baptized. In Pretoria a station was 
erected in the same year — 18G6— which has 
shared the fortune of that city in regard to its 
prosperity. At present it has 789 communicants 
and 1,880 baptized persons. Wallmannsthal 
is a colony from. Pretoria started in 1869. It 
has undergone the experience of numerous sta- 
tions, suffering losses from the emigration of 
the uneasy, often ill-treated natives, and re- 
covering itself slowly by the settlement of other 
heathen. Now it has 27*2 commxmicants, with 
615 baptized members. In the same year (1869) 
NeuhaUs was founded, though the name dates 
from 1874, when the station was moved a few 
miles from the old location. Also other changes 
were made, so that in the reports it is given as 
existent from 1880. It now has nearly 300 com- 
municants, with twice that number of baptized 
persons. Potsohefstroom is since 1872 a sta- 
tion of the Berlin Society, before that belong- 
ing to the Wesleyans. It is now a prosperous, 
self-supporting station, with 200 communicants. 
Heidelberg, a city chiefly of white inhabitante, 
has a station among the blacks, undertaken in 
1875. In common with many of the stations it 
has been interrupted by wars, and has had to 


contend with the drink curse. It has now 100 
communicants. Woyenthin, formerly an out- 
station of the preceding, is since 1884 indepen- 
dent, and has now 240 communicants. Other 
stations are Arcona (1877), now an out-staticu 
of Lobethal <1877', the former having *200, the 
latter 300 communicants ; ^Mossegu ilSSih, with 
200 communicants, and Johannesburg, still 
more recently founded. 

In the North Transvaal Synod the stations 
are Ga Matlale (1865), with now 70 communi- 
cants and 18l) baptized members of the mission ; 
Malokong, from 1867 an out-station of the now 
abandoned Thutloane, since 1881 an indepen- 
dent iDost, with at present 78 communicants and 
125 baptized x>ersons ; Waterberg, now" called 
jilodimolle, dating also from 1867, one of the 
most prosperous of the missions, having now 
275 communicants and 625 baptized members ; 
Blauberg is occupied since 1808 ; IMakchabeng 
(1870), Moletse (1877), Medingen (1881), Ha 
Tsevase (1872), Tsakoma (1874), Geoi’genholtz 
(1877), having about 60 communicants and 110 
baptized members each. The principal station 
in the synod is Mp’home, founded in 1878. The 
interest centres in the training school which 
has been established here. It is also the centre 
of a promising activity in out-stations. 

The totals for the South African missions are 
as follows : Number of baptized members of 
the communities, 21,112. Number of com- 
municants, 10,384. During the year 1889 there 
were 1,935 persons baptized. Number of school, 
children is 3,981. 

h. Chixx. — "U^ ork in China has been carried 
on since 1882, when the society assumed the 
mission stations already established. 

The first German to undertake work for the 
Chinese was Gutzlaff, a graduate from Janicke’s 
seminary. His first efforts date from 1827, but 
he worked single-handed until 1843, w’hen he 
■went to Hong-Kong and founded there the 
“ Christian Union for the Spread of the GosiDel 
in China.** For this he secured aid in Ger- 
many, especially through a Cassel Chinese fund. 
Gutzlaff’ s aim was to train Chinese for the work 
among their countrymen, for he saw that they 
could carry it on better than the hated foreign- 
ers. These native evangelists brought their 
converts to Hong Kong for baptism, and when 
one had gathered fifty, he was ordained as their 
lireacher. His work grew apace, and in 1816 
he made such appeals that the Basle and the 
Barmen societies gave him their aid. The 
Cassel Society also increased its support but 
was soon amalgamated with the Berlin Society. 
In 1850 Gutzlaff visited Germany and stirred 
the land to great activit 5 ^ Unions were every- 
where formed, which eventually consolidated 
the two— one in Stettin, the other in Berlin. 
Yarious enterprises were enthusiastically 
planned, but for one reason and another failed 
of full success. Moreover, the Bas)e missionary 
who had charge of Giitzlaff’s work during his 
absence published the most damaging reports 
of the incapacity, deceit, and immoralities of 
the two hundred Chinese evangelists who had 
been sent out. This, of course, brought men 
down to more sober views, and the work pro- 
gressed upon a safer basis, though it was slower. 
About 1855 two men were sent out by the Ber- 
lin (Chinese) mission. The Basle and Barmen 
sooietie.s worked independently upon the ac- 
cepted plan of educating carefully the native 
evangelists before sending them out, and direct- 
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ing work in out-stations from a central one. 
Tke war of 1856 interrupted the work for a time, 
but only to prepare for it brighter prospects. 
The unions of Berlin and Steitin worked to- 
gether, and were aided by the Berlin (South 
African) Society, which trained some of the 
men who were to be sent to the field. The situ- 
ation at the beginning of 1870 was quite un- 
favorable, for funds and men were scarce, and 
the Fran co-Prussian war wrought havoc in the 
societies. The Berlin Union gave up its inde- 
pendence and became auxiliary to the Barmen 
Society, which continued the work from 1872. 
But the union of the two elements, though 
promising well at the time, proved embarrass- 
ing ; personal friction between the missionaries 
led soon to the resignation of three of them, 
and the Barmen Society resolved, in 1881, to 
give up the work assumed in 1872. The former- 
ly independent Berlin (^China) Mission Society 
did not venture it again, and offered it to the 
Berlin (South African) Society. Just at ihat 
time came news of the decision in Pniel that 
the station land really belonged to the society, 
and damages for occupation by the diamond 
diggers had been awarded ; ample funds were 
therefore at hand for beginning the work. It 
was also seen that the South African field was 
rapidly becoming occupied by the numerous 
societies active th ere. The decision was reached 
to accept the responsibility, and in 1882 the 
society took up the work in China, purchasing 
the fine Mission House in Canton from the 
Barmen Society. 

At the transfer the boundaries between the 
field and that of the Basle Mission were re- 
arranged, and other changes were made. 

The work is exclusively in the province Can- 
ton, in which there are four central stations. 
At Canton there is a seminary for training na- 
tive evangelists, and two children’s schools. 
Missionary Hubrig, the leader of the entire 
work, has been located here for twenty-two 
years. The number of communicants is 33. 
During the year 13 were baptized, making the 
total number at present 66. A second station 
is Fu-mui, where there are 72 baptized mem- 
bers and 45 communicants. In 40 locations of 
this district live 156 Christians, 100 of whom 
are communicants. Phak-sa with its out- static ns 
has 70 Christians with 45 communicants. Nam- 
hyung is the fourth principal station, of about 
the same size as the preceding. In addition to 
these principal stations there are 6 stations, 
4 out-stations, 15 preaching places, and 125 other 
localities where mission work is done. There 
were 76 baptisms during the last year, so that 
at its close there were upon this society’s mis- 
sion territory 642 Christians, among whom were 
372 communicants. 

The society publishes & monthly magazine, 
Serliner Missionsherichie, Si child’s paper, Mosimu 
nrit and a general mission paper, Mssionffreundy 
the Beihlail to which concerns its own work. 

Berlin Jerusalem Society.— (See Jeru- 
salem Union in Berlin.) 

Bersaba (English, Beersheba), a city of 
Surinam, South America, on the river Para, is 
in the centre of a district which has always 
been the darkest corner in Surinam, the strong- 
hold of idolatry and sorcery. Idol temples and 
places of sacrifice are very numerous. The 
former are not imposing edifices, such as are 
found in India, but small struotqres only a de- 


gree above common pigsties, and located in out- 
of -the* way corners behind the houses of the 
village. They are not used for worship, but 
only as repositories for the idols and their be- 
longings, vhich are needful for heathen dances 
and the performances of the sorcerers. A station 
of the Moravians is like an oasis in the desert. 
The neat, cheerful appearance of the station, 
and the Gospel light which radiates from this 
centre into the heathen darkness around, is hav- 
ing a blessed influence. A large congregation of 
baptized members has been gathered ; preach- 
ing stations are established ; idolatrous dances- 
grow less frequent, and the superstitious dread 
of the sorcerer decreases as the light and knowl- 
edge of the Gospel spreads among the people. 

Beriseba^ a station of the Rhenish Mission 
in Great Namaqualancl, West South Africa. 
Here the missionary Kronlein translated the 
New Testament into Nama. Two missionaries 
and wives, 3 native preachers, 324 communi- 
cants. 

Bctafo, a town in the Imerina Province of 
Madagascar. Mission station of the Norwegian 
Missionary Society. 

Beterverwaclitunsr, a town near Gra- 
ham’s Hall, in Demarara, British Guiana, South 
America. Mission station of the Moravians, 
where they have a small congregation which 
formerly belonged to the Dutch Reformed 
Church, but on being left without a minister 
applied for admission to the Moravian Church, 
and was admitted with very satisfactory results. 
The teacher at Graham’s Hall assists the mis- 
sionary at this station. 

Betliabara, one of the most important of 
the Moravian mission stations in Jamaica, West 
Indies, and the centre of an extensive field of 
effort. It is situated on the uneven surface of 
the lofty range of table-land known as the Man- 
chester Mountains. A training institution for 
female teachers was established at this station, 
and for a number of years has sent ont many 
useful teachers. Quite recently, however, this 
has been removed to Bethlehem, 

Bctlianfen. — 1. A town in Great Naniaqua- 
land, South Africa. Mission station of the 
Rhenish Missionary Society ; 1 missionary and 
wife, 1 native helper, 241 church-members. 

2. A town in the Orange Free State, Sotrth 
Africa. Mission station of the Berlin Mission- 
ary Society (1834) ; 2 missionaries and wives, 
1 native helper, 457 communicants. 

3. A town in Eastern Transvaal. South Africa. 
Mission station of the Herrmansburg Society 
(1857). 

Betliany,— 1. A town on the Mosquito 
Coast, Central America. Mission station of the 
Moravians, formerly Tasba Paum, an outpost 
of Magdala. 

2. A town in Jamaica, West Indies, a mission 
station of the Moravians (1836). 

Bethci.~l. A station of the Moravian 
Brethren in Western Alaska, situated on the 
river Kuskokwim. The work is among the In- 
nuits, whom the missionaries found extremely 
hard to reach ; but the latest intelligence from 
this station mentions awakenings and conver- 
sions and a general desire on the part of tho 
surrounding heathen for religious insiruotion, 
and there is much to encourage the workers. 
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■vvlio are 1 missionary and wife, 1 unmarried 
man, and 1 single lady. 

2. A town in the island of St. Kitt’s, West 
Indies. Mission station of the Moravians. The 
proprietors of an estate situated at the foot of 
Mount Misery, on the northern side of the 
island, were desirous that a mission should be 
established for the benefit of the slaves residing 
on this and the neighboring estates, who were in 
a very neglected spiritual condition. The wish 
was made known to the Moravian Mission 
Board, and consent to extend the work was 
readily granted. The proprietors were willing 
to make over a couple ot acres of ground for a 
station. The place selected was a piece of un- 
cultivated ground near the northern extremity 
of the estate, and separated from the cane-land 
by a deep gully on one side and bounded by a 
road on the other. It is about a mile from the 
town of Dieppe Bay, and being on elevated 
ground, commands an extensive view. To the 
south towers Mount Misery, an extinct volcano. 
In 1832 a church was built and the place named 
Bethel. 

3. A town of Kaffraria, South Africa. Mis- 
sion station of the Berlin Erangelieal Mission- 
ary Society (1837) ; 2 ordained missionaries and 
wives, 1 lay, 2 native helpers, 122 communi- 
cants. 

4. A town in Transvaal. Mission station of 
the Herrmansburg Society ; 50 church-mem- 
bers. 

5. City of Bengal, India. See Bethel Santhal 
Mission. 

Bethel Santhal Mission.— Undenomi- 
national ; supported by voluntary contributions. 
Secretary in England, Miss M. 0. Gurney, 
Granville Dodge, Granville Koad, Eastbourne. 

The Bethel Santhal Mission was founded by 
Pastor A. Haegerfc in 1875, in the country of 
the Santhals, Ehairaboni, near Jamtara, Bengal, 
India. The Santhals worship the sun and the 
prince of evil spirits with horrid rites ; human 
sacrifices were formerly offered, but have been 
stopped by law. After working among them for 
several years Pastor Haegert built a mission and 
school- houses, which were dedicated in July, 
1875, under the name of the Bethel Santhal 
Mission. The expenses of these, and of the 
hospital and training school which were soon 
added, Mr. Haegert himself defrayed, until his 
resources were exhausted. After that the need- 
ed funds were supplied by others. At present 
there is a “ home’* and an ** Indian” depart- 
ment, which mutually assist one another, but 
are independent in working. 

Other missionaries have since joined Mr. 
Haegert, and he has in addition many native 
helpers. 

Bethel is the head station of the mission. 
‘^Bethlehem,” an out-station, was formed in 
1885, and is in charge of two European mission- 
aries ; six other out-stations have native pastors. 

There are 2 training schools and 17 village 
schools, a hospital, and 8 dispensaries. Since 
the foundation of the mission 25,000 patients, 
coming from 151 different villages, have been 
treated. 

There are baptized Christians in more than 
forty villages. 

Belliescla.— 1. A town in Bassntoland 
(Lessouto), Sauth Africa. Mission station of 
the Paris Evangelical Bociet.y ; 1 missionary, 
9 native helpers, 334 communicants. 


2. A town in Gidqualand, South Africa. !Mis- 
sion station of the Moravians, occupied at the 
request of the chief of the Lupino, 

3. A town in the island of St. Kitt’s, "West 
Indies. Mission station of the Moravians. 
The station occupies a fine and healthy location 
at no great distance from the sea, and on the 
summit of a knoll ornamented by cocoanut- 
trees. The knoll is partially surrounded by one 
of those deep ravines which constitute a strik- 
ing feature of the scenery of St. Kitt’s. 

Betlijala, or Betliliala, Syria, a town 
in Southwest Syria, southw’est of Jerusalem and 
northwest of Bethlehem. Mission station of 
the Berlin Jerusalem Society ; 3 native workers, 
1 school, 60 scholars. 

BctlileSiem, a small town in Palestine, 
near Jerusalem. The birthplace of Christ. 
The only mission work attempted here is by 
the Jerusalem Union of Berlin, which has a 
school w’ith 150 pujpils. 

Betiirer!^ a town in Bombay, Western 
India. Population (including Godag, one mile 
distant), 17,000. Mission station of the Basle 
Missionary Society ; 3 missionaries, 2 mission- 
aries’ wives, 10 native helpers, 239 church- 
members, and a teachers’ seminary. 

Betul, a city of the Central Provinces, 
India. Population, 5,000, chiefly Gonds. Mis- 
sion station of the Swedish Evangelical National 
Society. 

BeznKI, a town in Eastern Java. Mission 
station of the Java Comite (1879). 

Bezwada, a town in Madras, India. Mis- 
sion station of the C. M. S.; 186 communi- 
cants. 

Bhagralpiir, a town in Bengal, India, on 
the Ganges Kiver, 326 miles (by river) from Cal- 
cutta. Population, 68,238, Hindus, Moslems, 
etc. A station of the C. M. S. ; 77 church- 
members. 

Bliajfaya, a town of Bengal, India. Mis- 
sion station of the C. M. S. ; 92 church-mem- 
bers. 

Bliaiidara, Central Provinces of India, 38 
miles east of Nagpur. A neat and healthy 
place ; has a good trade. Population, 11,150. 
Mission station of the Free Church of Scotland ; 
3 missionaries and wives. 

Bhatniri, or Virat Version*— The Bhat- 
niri, also Buttaneer, which is spoken in the 
province of Bhatnir, west of Delhi, belongs to 
tKe Indie branch of the Aryan family of lan- 
guages. A New Testament into this dialect 
was published at Serampore in 1824, but never 
reprinted. 

Bill mp ore, a town of Gujarat, Bengal. 
Mission station of the Free Baptist Mission 
(U. S. A ) ; 75 church-members, 1,442 scholars. 

Bliadruck, or Bliadrak, a town of 
Orissa, Bengal, India. Sub-station of the Free 
Will Baptist Missionary Society worked from 
Ghandbali ; 14 church-members, 54 scholars. 

Bliiif an* — An independent native State on 
the southern slope of the eastern part of the 
Himalayan range. It is bounded by Thibet on 
the north, on the south, by the British prov- 
inces of Assam and Bengal, on the west by Sik- 
kim, another native State, and on the east by 
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the territory of several tineivilized and little 
known mountain tribes. It is included within 
the limits of north latitude 26' 15' and 28% and 
of east longitude 89° and 92'. The extreme 
western point of Bhutan is due north of Cal- 
cutta, and distant from that city a little over 
300 miles. Neither the area nor the population 
are exactly known ; but previous to the annex- 
ation to British territory of certain of its dis- 
tricts, it was supposed to contain 20,000 square 
miles and 20,000 people ; both these estimates 
are now believed to be too small. The people 
are allied to those of Tibet (at least thexr lan- 
guage indicates that) ; in religion they are 
nominally Buddhists, but really devil worship- 
pers. Morally they are sunken into the lowest 
abj’sses of degradation. Their government is 
one of oppression ; property is insecure. No 
Government official receives a salary, but ex- 
torts what he can from the loeople, and holds 
office as long as he is able to bribe his superiors. 
Nevertheless, the people are industrious, 
though given to intemperance and immorality. 
Polyandry is practised, and has had the effect 
of preventing the growth of the population. 
The country presents the utmost grandeur of 
mountain scenery, but thus far is almost w'holly 
destitute of any civilizing or improving influ- 
ences. Its relations with the British Govern- 
ment are not close ; hitherto these relations 
have consisted largely in kidnapping expedi- 
tions on the part of the Bhutias into adjacent 
British districts, and retaliatory measures on 
the part of the British. For the past quarter 
of a century, however, owing to severe punish- 
ments received in I860 at the hands of a mili- 
tary expedition, the Bhutias have been on their 
good behavior. 

Bible Cbristlan Forei^ Mission- 
ary Society.— Headquarters, Bible Christian 
Book Booms, 26 Paternoster Bow, London. 

This society was organized in 1821 for the 
purpose of sending missionaries into unchris- 
tianized portions of the United Kingdom and 
into heathen lands. In 1831 they sent two 
missionaries to North America, one of whom 
occupied Canada, West, and the other. Prince 
Edward’s Island. Their work was eminently 
successful, and in 1883, when the union of all 
the Methodist churches in Canada was effected, 
the membership of this mission was about 7,000. 

In 1850 Messrs. James Way and James Kow'e 
were sent to South Australia, and later several 
other missionaries settled in Yictoria, Queens- 
land, and New Zealand. The work here, being 
carried on under favorable circumstances, soon 
grew independent and self-supporting, and now 
the principal work done in this mission is the 
planting of new churches in needy districts. 

In 1885 the society sent two missionaries to 
Yunnan, China, under the auspices of the 
China Inland Mission, whose repeated appeals 
for help had roused much interest. The prog- 
ress of the work has been excellent, and now 
the society supports four missionaries at the two 
stations of Yunnan and Chang-f ung-Foo, in the 
province of Yunnan. A native church has been 
organized with seven members, and a day 
school, recently started, is doing nicely. Much 
good has also been accomplished by means of 
the distribution of many Gospel books and 
tracts, and in medical treatment of opium pa- 
tients, and by the use of simple, sensible rem- 
edies to cure all kinds of ailments. 


At home the society has forty-seven mission- 
aries working among the lowest classes of j)eo- 
ple in London and other parts of England. 

Bible Bistribution.— This^ department 
of missionary woik may be considered under 
four heads : 1. Its object. II. Its methods. 
III. Its agencies. lY. Its results. 

I. This is to bring the knowledge 
of the Bible to every soul by means of placing 
copies of the Bible wuthin the possession cr, at 
least, within the reach of every person. Dur- 
ing the course of mission enterprises there has 
been and there still is not a little misunoler- 
standing on this point. The immediate object 
has, in some cases, obscured the ulterior, and 
the actual possession of the Bible as a book has 
crowded out of sight the use of it as a means of 
spiritual knowledge and growth. The great 
Bible societies of Great Britain, America, and 
Europe have accepted the jirinciiile that the end 
they are to keep in view is not merely tbe pos- 
session of the Bible, but its proper use, an I 
that any distribution which ignores that dis- 
tinction is liable to do more harm than good. 
An instance illustrative of this general princi- 
ple is the fact that at different times certain 
persons have given away large numbers of Scrip- 
tures to the crow'ds of pilgrims that gather at 
such places as Jerusalem. The object was un- 
doubtedly laudable, but unwise, inasmuch as 
the invariable result has been that the books 
thus cheapened and thrown broadcast exercised 
little or no influence for good, and even inspired 
a feeling of contempt, as the sacred pages were 
seen tossed aside and soiled or torn and other- 
wise disfigured. 

II. 31ethods. — lu general Bible distribution 
is carried on by sale or grants. In effect, how- 
ever, the difference between these is very mate- 
rially lessened by such heavy reductions in 
prices that the sales are in many cases little 
more than grants. 

As with regard to the object, so with regard 
to the methods there has been not a little di.s- 
cussion and difference of opinion. 'Wherever 
the mere possession of a copy of the Scriptures 
has been considered a prime essential, there, 
as a natural consequence, great stress has been 
laid upon/ree distribution. On the otht r hand, 
those who have held that the mere fact of pos- 
session was of comparatively little value, except 
as it might lead to careful use, have also held 
that it is wiser to expect persons to give some- 
thing for the book ; and at this time the number 
of copies of the Scriptures actually given away 
by the large Bible and missionary societies is 
but a very small j)roportion of the total number 
distributed. 

In order, however, to meet tho demand upon 
the Christian Church that the Bible shall be 
placed within the reach of any man, however 
poor, the societies have adopted the general 
principle of gauging prices by tho ability of the 
people to pay rather than by the actual cost of 
the^ book. In such lands as Great Britain, tho 
United States, and the greater part cf Conti- 
nental Europe, the’^ Bible societies, as a rule, 
ask cost price for their publications, reels cning 
in the cost the expense of printing and bind- 
ing, but making no account of the outlay in- 
editorial work. To this, however, there arc ex- 
ceptions. At times, in order to meet a special: 
want, an edition, usually of the New Testament; 
is placed at a figure less even than that cost, m 
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in the case of certain editions especially de- 
signed for use in the schools or for distribution 
among the poorer classes of laborers. 

In distinctively missionary lands the dav's 
wage of a laboring man is often taken as the 
gauge, and an edition of the whole Bible, in 
plain but substantial binding, is placed at such 
a figure as will be within the reach of the or- 
dinary peasant or artisan. Other editions of 
the New Testament, different portions, as the 
G-ospels, Psalms, Proveros, Pentateuch, etc., 
and larger editions of the whole Bible are made 
proportionate in price. "Wherever gilt or fine 
binding is used the actual cost is asked, as it is 
not considered right to call upon the Christian 
public for the supply of luxuries. 

With regard to grants, the general principle 
is to judge each case by itself. If the distribu- 
tor, whether missionary pastor, agent, or colpor- 
teur, is satisfied, first, that the person is not 
able t3 give the price of the book, and, second, 
that the copy will be well and advantageously 
used, ordinarily the grant is made. The plan 
of securing the attention and intere.st of a per- 
son not especially interested in the Bible by the 
donation of a copy has not, as a rule, been 
considered wise. 

It has, however, become increasingly evident 
that no iron rule can be laid down. T ery much 
must be left to the individual judgment of the 
Iversons engaged in the work, under the guid- 
ance of the general principles laid down by the 
societies. 

It is sufficient to say that these i^rinciples 
hare met with increasingly general approval, 
and have produced most satisfactory results. 

Ill, Affencies.^ThesQ are : 1. Bible soci- 
eties. 2. Missionary societies. 3. Other or- 
ganizations and individual workers. 

1 . Bible Societies. — These are organizations 
for the distribution of the Word of God in 
various languages, without note or comment. 
Ordinarily they carry on also the work of trans- 
lating, editing, and publishing Bibles, as essen- 
tial prerequisites to their special work of dis- 
tribution. Commencing with the supply of 
their own lands and x>eoples, they have grad- 
ually extended their operations, until they now 
include every country in the world where there 
is any possibility of reaching the people with 
the Word of God. \ 

a. Thedhtmdive characierisiics ot the Bible so- 
cieties, so far as they are distributing agencies, 
are ; 

1. Their confilning their work to the circula- 
tion of the Bible, either in whole or in part. 
They do not undertake to preach or exhort. 
Their one work is to place the Bible in the 
hands of those vrho will read and study for 
themselves. As is inevitable, this line is not 
and cannot always be sharply drawn. Colpor- 
teurs are compelled by the very nature of their 
work to explain the book that they carry, but 
they are not expected to take the place of the 
preacher or teacher, and are not encouraged in 
entering into discussions as to the doctrines of 
Scripture or the rites of the Church. So strong 
has been the feeling in this respect that many 
have opposed the printing of chapter headings, 
of references, maps, and the tables of weights 
and measures. Wider and more mature consid- 
erations have resulted in the acceptance of 
these, and the. ** without note or comment” of 
the constitutions of the leading societies has 
been understood to mean that all attempts at 


ifiierpretaiion or exhortation as such were excluded 
from the province of the society’s work. 

2. Their Catholicity. The Bible societies of 
America and Euroioe have been and are spe- 
cially noted as being the great means of uniting 
the various branches of the Church in their 
efforts for the evangelization of the world. 
They, as a rule, know no distinction of denomi- 
nation, whether based upon form of worship, 
church government, or creed. All men who 
heartily accept the Bible as the foundation of 
Christian truth, and are anxious to further its 
knowledge by men of all nations and languages, 
are cordially invited to join in their supi^ort 
and management. 

This has been aided by the adoption by the 
societies of the broadest principles in regard to 
the versions that they circulate. The British 
and Foreign, and American Bible Societies, and 
the National Bible Society of Scotland, adopt 
for their English editions the “ Authorized” or 
‘'King James” Version, but in their transla- 
tions into foreign languages invariably go back, 
where practicable, to the Greek and Hebrew 
original. As a rule they reject the Apocrypha, 
except that in some cases, is in Greece and 
Russia, the versions based on the Septuagint 
are allowed in deference to the popular feeling. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has also 
at times permitted the sale, by its agents, of 
the Douay Version. (See articles on the differ- 
ent Bible Societies and Translation.} 

5. General Orrjanizaiion and Manage<iiient — 
These are treated specifically in the statements 
of the different societies, but certain general 
facts relate to all. 

1. They are independent of all ecclesiastical 
and denominational relations, self-regulative 
and self-perpetuating, and base their sole claim 
to the endorsement and support of Christian 
people upon the work that they actually accom- 
plish. Their general membership is based, as 
a rule, upon contributions, any donor of a cer- 
tain sum being considered a voting member 
and entitled to a voice in the selection of the 
managing committees and in the decision of 
any questions that may come up at the general 
meetings held annually. The immediate busi- 
ness of the societies ii conducted by a commit- 
tee of gentlemen who are elected annually, 
and meet once a month or oftener, as may be 
required. They serve without compensation, 
and care taken that they may fairly represent 
different denominations and evangelical inter- 
ests. 

That the general conduct of the societies has 
been so free from that ‘'close corporation” 
character almost inevitable when the constitu- 
ency or general membership is very large and 
unwieldy testifies to the broad-mindedness of 
the boards, which, as a rule, welcome the hearty 
interest and investigation of all the members. 
No one can attend their regular business meet- 
ings without an increasing sense of the great 
value and importance of their work, and if 
members who might be there by right would 
present themselves more often, the interest 
the societies and their influence for good would 
be vastly increased. 

c. Conduct of Foreign Work. 

1. The first efforts of the Bible societies in 
foreign lands were through the different mis- 
sionary organizations, and were specially di- 
rected to the publication of versions of the 
Bible, as they were prepared by the mission- 
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aries of diffeieiifc societies. At first these were 
published by the missionary societies, but as 
the demands upon their treasuries increased and 
the Bible societies grew in ability, this depart- 
ment of their work was gradually transferred to 
them. This was not always easy of accomplish- 
ment, and some missions have been somewhat 
jealous of the alleged ownership by the Bible 
societies of versions prepared by their own 
members. As at present conducted the process 
of publishing a version is generally as follows : 
The opportunity or need of one being apparent, 
an arrangement is made between some one of 
the Bible societies and the missionary society 
occupying a certain field, by -which one or more 
missionaries especially fitted for the work are 
instructed to devote either the whole or a part 
of their time to the preparation of the trans- 
lation, their support and the incidental expense 
being, in many cases, assumed by the Bible so- 
ciety. When the translation is completed prep- 
arations are made for publishing, either on the 
field, if good printing-presses and binderies are 
available, or in America, England, or Continen- 
tal Europe, according to circumstances. It 
was formerly the custom to do much of the 
publishing in London or New York, but since 
the establishment of the numerous foreign 
agencies it is very largely done at the great cen- 
tres of those agencies, as Yienna, Constanti- 
nople, Shanghai, Tokio, etc. 

The translation thus made is the property of 
the Bible society that incurred the expense, 
and although there is no regular copyright 
taken out, the x*ights of each society are care- 
fully regarded. In some oases, as those of the 
Japanese, Chitte.se, and Turkish versions, two 
or more societies have combined to share the 
expense, and have equal rights of publication. 
Whenever ono society has need of the publica- 
tions of another the required copies are pur- 
chased, cost price rather than selling price 
being paid, on the principle that one society 
should not reap financial benefit from the benev- 
olence of another. In certain cases permission 
is asked and usually granted for the use of 
plates for the reduplication of aversion. In 
general the rule has been for each society to 
assist every other to the best of its ability, so 
far as convenience or cautious regard for mu- 
tual interest was involved, the aim being not 
to secure honor or glory to themselves, but to 
further by every possible means the great aim 
of the societies, 

2. The second department of the foreign 
work of the Bible societies is that of distribu- 
tion. Here, too, for many years they worked 
rather as assistants to the missionary societies, 
giving grants of books and of money to defray 
expenses of colportage, etc. Gradually in this 
respeot also their work began to individualize, 
especially as the different denominations en- 
tered the field, and in not a few cases covered 
much the same ground. Then, too, the neces- 
sity of providing Scriptures for many people 
whom the missionaries did not and could not 
attempt to reach necessitated a class of agents 
quite distinct. Thus grew up the system of 
agencies, much the same in kind as those of any 
large mercantile house. The agent is located 
at some central point, such as Berlin, Yienna, 
Constantinople, Shanghai, Buenos Ayres, Oaxao- 
cas, etc. He keeps informed as to all the needs 
of the territory assigned to him, arranges for 
publications, colportage, etc., keeps in close 


relation with all lines of Christian work, 
whether missionary or local, -watches carefully 
for any opening, and holds himself in readiness 
to improve every opportunity to increase the 
circulation and the knowledge of the Scriptures. 
As in the case of missionary societies, so with 
the Bible societies there has been some dis- 
advantage arising from the presence of two or 
more in the same territory. This has entailed 
often unnecessary expense, and has inevitably 
involved a greater or less amount of friction, if 
not between the societies or their agents, at 
least between the employes. Each^ society and 
agency adopts its own rules, has its own sys- 
tem, and while mutual consultation ordinarily 
alleviates much it cannot change entirely, and 
so long as there are differences in this resx:ect 
there will be misunderstandings and difficul- 
ties. There is a constantly increasing opinion 
among those best acquainted with the interests 
of the societies that some arrangement will be 
made by which each society shall be left xindis- 
turbed in the management of the Bible work 
in those sections of the world where it can work 
to the best advantage. IVIany such arrange- 
ments have been made, and it is to be hoped 
that before many years they will be completed. 

A word should be said in regard to the choice 
of fields by the societies. This has, as a rule, 
been decided by the fact of previous occupation 
by some missionary society, or by some circum- 
stances social or civil that have particularly 
drawn their attention. American missionary 
societies have usually looked to the American 
Bible Society, English to the British and For- 
eign, Scotch to the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, while the Butch have naturally re- 
ceived the assistance of the Netherlands Bible 
Society of Holland. "When these missionary 
societies have occupied territory that for other 
reasons, political or historical, was the natux'al 
field of another Bible society an American 
mission in India), they have usually looked to 
their own society chiefly for assistance in the 
form of grants of books or of money to aid in 
their own work, so far as it was distinct fronx 
the local Bible agency. 

The suboi'dinate agencies employed are : 

1. Bible depots. It is the general custom in 
the, agencies of the Bible societies to establish 
Bible depots in all large places. These do not 
serve merely or even principally as salesrooms, 
but are places of storage, and, above all, are cen- 
tres of influence. The sales from them seldom 
equal those by a colporteui*, but the very fact of 
their being especially set apart for the Bible 
carries with it an influence which is no small 
factor in the sales made by the colporteurs. 
They are generally tastefully arranged, carefully 
and neatly kept, and not seldom- furnish a 
gathering.plaoe for Christian men, to meet and 
consider plans for the spread of the kingdom 
of Christ. In not a few cases it has been a seiu- 
ous question whether the cost of maintaining 
them was wisely incurred, yet in instances 
where there has been an effort to di.spense with 
them they have been re-established as an essen- 
tial element in Bible work. 

2. Colporteurs. Colportage is the mainstay 
of the work of Bible distribution, and by far 
the greater part of the Scriptures sold: on mis- 
sion ground pass through the hands of these 
men, who quietly and unobtrusively have done 
and are doing a work unsurpassed in impor- 
tance by that of any class of laborers in the 
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field of evangelization. More than either mis- cepted these readers as legitimate assistants in 
sionaiy preacher or teacher they come in con- their work. 

tact with men, often those bitterly opposed to 2. Missionaet Societies, — In the history of 
the truth. They seek them out in their homes, Bible work, especially the earlier portion of it, 
their shops, their fields.- and gain access to the missionary societies hold often an even 
places that no one else could enter. Taking as more prominent place than the Bible societies, 
their aim the placing of the Bible in every These latter have seldom considered themselves 
home, even in the hands of every person who as pioneers. Feeling that their great field lay 
will read and study it, they have to be wiser with those who could receive and understand 
than serpents. Their stories of adventure re- the written Word, the mission societies have 
veal incidents as thrilling as any in the history taken the lead in exploring, and have been the 
of the Church. They are generally plain men, ones to open up lands for the more completely 
selected not for their education but their ability organized action of the Bible societies. But 
to get along with men, conciliating rather than not only in this initial part of the work has 
antagonistic in their character, and their their influence been felt. The band of colpor- 
knowledge of the Bible as a guide to life rather teurs, however energetic and faithful, cannot be 
than as a system of doctrine, though sometimes omnipresent, and the native pastor, preacher, 
their arguments with Jews, Moslems, and in- evangelist, teacher in every land is practically 
fidels would do credit to the professors in some a distributing agent. Sometimes they form al- 
theologieal seminaries. most the only force, the Bible superintendent 

In former years colportage was largely con- finding that he can w'ork throngh them with 
ducted without any definite plan. Wherever less expense and more efiectnally, because they 
an opportunity opened men w’ere sent, gener- are everywhere. So, too, there are many fields 
ally along lines already laid down or suggested where the students in missionary colleges dur- 
by missionary operations. At present, how- ing their vacations are distributing agents, 
ever, there is much more of system, and there going from village to village with the Bible, and 
are few lands where every town or city, even finding not a few readers and purchasers. For 
every village or hamlet is not within the field a more full statement, see article on Methods of 
assigned to some colporteur. This, of course, Missionary Work. 

necessitates careful organization, and no one 3. Otheu Ouganizations and iNDivxDrAL 
can read carefully the annual reports of the Woekers. 

Bible societies without realizing more fully 1. Tract societies have very often accom- 
than ever before how systematic is the way plished not a little in the form of Bible clis- 
they are bending every energy to the great work tribution. Recognizing that their distinctive 
before them. work is based upon the Bible, and is of little 

3. Bible readers. As is inevitable, the work value without it, they have often done much 
of Bible and missionary societies often blend, toward its circulation, in ways that are hardly 
so that it is not always possible to draw the within the scope of the Bible societies, 
line sharply between them. For many years 2. Local organizations, such as Young Men’s 
the Bible societies did not consider it within Christian Associations, have often made Bible 
their province to do more than actually dis- distribution a special element of their work. 
irlbuie the Scriptures. Holding specially aloof Sometimes purchasing from the Bible societies 
from all preaching, they considered that Bible and selling again, sometimes making free gifts 
readers, who must inevitably be also teachers, to those unable to purchase, they are a con- 
at least in a great degree, were more properly stantly increasing po-wer in the W’ork. 
mission employes. Two circumstances have 3. Individual w’orkers have done not a little 
combined to bring about a change in this re- to place the Gospel in the hands of those who 
speet : 1. The fact that in many cases, when would not be reached through the regular chan- 
l^eople w’ere unable to read themselves, or if nels. Travellers, merchants, men and worn- 
able, unwilling to take the pains, it W’as found en of every nationality and every denomination, 
that the Bible reader, by arousing an interest in have rejoiced in the opportunities that come to 
the Bible, aroused also the desire to own it, and them on every hand for giving to those whom 
thus became, if not directly, still indirectly a they meet copies of the book they prize. Many 

very important factor in its distribution. Espe- a courier or dragoman in the East will show 

cially was this found to be the case in countries wdth gratitude the Testament that has been 

like Egypt, where ophthalmia prevails, and quietly put in his hands on the shores of the 

many -were unwilling to make the effort to read Mediterranean or the rough roads of Palestine, 

until their interest was aroused by the Bible These cannot be recorded, but their number is 

reader. 2. The fact that, with the groat pres- far greater than many are aware of. ^ 

sure upon* the missionary societies for funds to IV. JResults^—T^o give any clear idea of 
carry on their work, they found it simply im- these would require a volume. The following 
possible to provide these laborers, table, taken from the Report of the American 

It has thus come about that one of the great Bible Society for 1890, will give an approximate 
Bible societies has changed its rule and ao- idea of the magnitude of the work : 

COMPENDIUM OF BIBLE SOCIETIES 

In Ddbtebent Parts of the ’World, with the Date of Their Organization and Number of Copies 

Issued. 

The fact will be readily appreciated by all who are familiar with statistical tables that a 
< 5 ompendium like this can be only an approximation to the truth. The figures are compiled from 
various sources, but mainly from recent reports of the British and Foreign and the Wfirtemberg 
Bible societies. There is a liability to error on one side for want of late returns, and on the 
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otlier because when one society purchases of another the same issxies may be counted in the 
report of each. It should also "be noticed that the aggregate includes not Bibles only, but also 
Testaments and integral portions of the Bible. 


Coiths 

American Bible Society, 1816 to 1890 o*2,73G,U7o 

American and Foreign Bible Society, 1837 to 1882 2,293,065 

American Bible Union, 1850 to 1860 003,184 

Bible Association of Friends in America, 1830 to 1874 154,431 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 1804 (3,732.203 copies in 1889-90) to 1890 123,920,046 

The circulation of this societ3% through its agencies at different points, is reported 
to hare been as follows, to 1880 : 

Depot in Paris, 1820 7,903,020 

Brussels, 1835 800,571 

“ Amsterdam, 1843 1,363,296 

Berlin, Frankfort, and Cologne, 1853 13,820,801 

Vienna 3,491,940 

Lisbon, 1864 165,486 

Btockholm, 1832 2,943,899 

“ Copenhagen, 1855 840,751 

“ St. Petersburg, 1828 5,033,170 

Odessa and Tiffis, 1808.- 1,930,510 

“ Rome, Leghorn, etc., 1860 1,575,694 

“ Madrid, 1868 1,231,393 

Agencies in Norway, 1832 ^ 781,926 

The circulation of the British and Foreign Bible Society, as given above, includes 
4,575,565 of the copies circulated by societies in British India, whose total 
issues to 1889 were as follows : 

Calcutta Bible Society, 1811 2,321,390 

Serampore Mission 200,000 

North India Bible Society at Allahabad, 1845 706,306 

Madras Bible Society, 1820 3,869,460 

Bombay Bible Society, 1813 660,316 

Colombo Bible Society, 1812 145, 630 

Jaffna Bible Society, 1835 181 , 029 

Punjab Bible Society at Lahore 339,729 

Bangalore Bible Society 120,613 


Total 8,534,533 

National Bible Society of Scotland, 1861 (689,815 coioies in 1889) to 1889 

Hibernian Bible Society (54,591 copies in 1889). to 1889 

Trinitarian Bible Society, in 1884-85 

Basle Bible Society, 1804 (18,303 copies in 1889) 

Prussian Bible Society, at Berlin, 1814, with 170 auxiliaries to 1886 

Swedish Bible Society, 1809, with auxiliaries 

Finnish Bible Society at Abo, 1812, with many branches 

Russian Bible Society, St. Petersburg, 1812, previous to its suspension by an imperial 
ukase in 1826, had 289 auxiliaries, and had printed the Scriptures in various lan- 


guages 

Wffrtemberg Bible Society, 1812, with 47 auxiliaries., to 1887 

Zurich Bible Society, 1812 

Berg Bible Society, at Elberfeld, 1813 

Ooire Bible Society, 1813 

St. Gall Bible Society, 1813 

Schaffhausen Bible Society, 1813 


Danish Bible Society, 1814, with auxiliaries (10,135 copies in 1880) to 1889 

Geneva Bible Society, 1814, 

Hamburg-Alfcona Bible Society, 1814 (10,159 copies in 1889) to 1886, about 

Hanover Bible Society, 1814, with auxiliaries. to 1885, about 

Lausanne Bible Society, 1814 

Lubeck Bible Society, 1814 to 1885, about 

Saxon Bible Society, 1814, at Dresden, with auxiliaries 

Aargovian Bible Society, 1815 

Bremen Bible Society, 1815, with an auxiliary to 1885, about 

Brunswick Bible Society, 1815 

Icelandic Bible Society, 1815 

Netherlands Bible Society, 1815, with auxiliaries to 1885 

Schleswiok-Holstein Bible Society, 1816, with auxiliaries to 1885 

Strassburg Bible Society, 1816 to 1885 

Frankfort Bible Society, 1816 

Lauenburg-Batzebnrg Bible Society, 1816 to 1885 

Lippe-Detmold Bible Society, 1816 to 1885 

Neufchatel Bible Society, 1816 

Norwegian Bible Society, 1816 (12,118 copies in 1886) to 1886 


3,958,908 
11,303.941 
4,008,450 
281,42{i 
' 813,587 
5,200.281 
1,055,507 
239,273 


801,105 

1,737,520 

82,972 

847,349 

12,207 

77.000 
30,077 

404,788 

147,232 

217.000 

200.000 
220, 007 

40.000 
745,{)(50 

48,229 

90.000 
6,312 

10,445 

1,678,683 

196,450 

117,830 

75.000 
32,667 
37,199 
37,043 

480,075 
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Rostock Bible Society, 1816. ..... 

Waldensian Bible Society at La Tour, 1816 

Berne Bible Society 

Eutin Bible Society, for tlie Principality of Lnbeck, l^i? 
Hesse-Darmstadt Bible Society, 1817, with auxiliaries. . . 
Waldeck and Pyrmont Bible Society, 1817 


Eisenach Bible Society, 1818 to 18bo, about 

GcJttingen Bible Society’, 1818 to 1SS5, about 

Mulhau sen Bible Society, 1818 to 1885 

Hanau Bible Society, 1818 


Protestant Bible Society at Paris, 1818 (6,844 copies in 1S89; to 1889 

Leipzig Bible Society, 1818 1 to 1885, about 


Ionian Bible Society at Corfu, 1819 

Marburg Bible Society, 1819 to 1885 

Colmar Bible Society, 1820 to 1885 

Duchy of Baden Bible Society, 1820, ^^ith 24 auxiliaries to 1885 

Anhalt-Bernburg Bible Society, 1821 

Weimar Bible Society, 1821 


Bavarian Protestant Bible Institution at Xurembtirg, 1823, with auxiliaries to ISSo 

Stavanger Bible Society, 1S2S 

French and Foreign Bible Society at Paris, 1833, with auxiliaries 

Antwerp Bible Society, 1834 

Belgian and Foreign Bible Society, at Brussels, 1834 

Ghent Bible Society, 1834 

Anhalt-Dessau Bible Society, 1836 to 1885 

Belgian Bible Associations, 1839 ^ 

Altenberg Bible Society, 1854 to 1885 

Bible Society of France, 1864 to 1886 

Russian Evangelical Bible Society at St. Petersburg, 1831, with auxiliaries to 1886 

Imperial Russian Bible Society ab St, Petersburg, 1868 to^ 1887 

Halle Bible Society, printing only for other Bible societies, to 1885 6,350,000 


10,408 

4,238 

257,650 

15,000 

31,484 

2,800 

15.000 

41.000 
01,071 

3,310 

30.000 
888,190 

35.000 
5,000 
7,377 

22,450 

97,741 

90,820 

4,780 

7,230 

391,412 

7,017 

750,000 

439 

7,023 

8,980 

31,003 

14,909 

24,100 

558,149 

1,025,467 

1,223,044 


The total of the above issues, it will be found, is over two hundred and twenty millions of 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions, distributed ihrouqh ike agency of Bible societies alone since the 
year 1804. 


jBible Stands. — At all the great exposi- 
tions the different Bible societies have made 
special efforts to give the Bible a prominent 
place, and to show its true relation to the vari- 
ous other departments. These have been, as a 
rule, successful beyond expectation, but only 
one has become a permanent institution — that 
at the Crystal Palace in London. See account 
below. 

Bible l^tand. Crystal Palace,— Secre- 
tary, William Hawke, Bible Stand, Crystal Pal- 
ace, London, S. E. 

The “ Bible Stand” was inaugurated at the 
International Exhibition held in London in 
1862. Every effort was made, but without 
success, to secure space for the stand within 
the Exhibition building. A desirable position, 
opposite the principal entrance to the exhibi- 
tion, was at length rented, and the stand, a very 
handsome one, erected. The seven compart- 
ments into which it was divided represented 
respectively Spain, Italy, France, England, 
Germany, Sweden, and the Jews. ^ Each of 
these compartments was furnished with Bibles, 
gospels, leaflets, cards, etc., printed in the lan- 
guage of the country represented, and having 
an attendant able to converse in that language 
with all comers. Mr. Hawke, the originator of 
the enterprise, and ever since its secretary and 
general manager, knew no language but his 
own ; but standing outside the stand, by point- 
ing to it and by the constant use of the word 
** gratis,” whiolu in Ml the above languages 
means /ree, secured plenty of visitors. 

During the five months for which the exhibi- 
tion .was kept open there were given away 137,- 


618 portions of the Scriptures, 2,364,000 cards, 
and 715,000 leaflets. The entire expenditure 
amounted to £3,000, which, with the exception 
of £100, was defrayed by the committee, consist- 
ing of three gentlemen of London. 

As soon as the Paris Exhibition of 1867 was 
announced» Hawke and the committee ap- 
plied to the commissioners for space for a Bible 
stand. The application was granted in the 
most cardial manner, two spaces being given, 
one inside the exhibition building, the other 
in the grounds close to the emperor’s pavilion. 
In view of the large sum of money which would 
be req.uired to carryout the project, much faith 
was needed at the outset. Mr. Hawke at first 
almost succumbed to the great difficulties in 
the way, but his faith revived, and he and the 
committee went cheerfully forward. The stand 
was opened, and numbers flocked to it ; 30,000 
visitors a day were a common occurrence. 
Many priests opposed the movement, but many 
also— sometimes sixty in a day — came to ask for 
copies of the Gospel for themselves and for 
their parishioneiu. Priests and nuns came 
often, like Rioodemus, at night, and received 
the Word of God. The assembly ground of the 
army was just back of the Bible stand, and copies 
of the Gospel were given to 80,000 soldiers, who 
visited the exhibition ; 12,000 copies were given 
to the workmen from various countries engaged 
on the building. On opening day 1,000 copies 
were given, by permission of the general in opm- 
mand, to the National Guard, who kept the line 
when the emperor and empress with their cor- 
tege entered the exhibition. Senators and men 
of the highest distinction in the French Govern- 
ment came to the stand to receive books. Daily 
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at 1 o’ cloick and at 6. 30 a prayer meeting was held 
inside the stand, for a blessing on the books 
given. The exhibition was open for seven 
months, and daring that time 2,338,968 por- 
tions of Scripture in 17 languages were given 
away. The entire cost of the mo'^enient was 
£12,000 ; when the exhibition closed the ac- 
counts 'Were almost exactly balanced, the whole 
of the liabilities being met by the lAeral dona- 
tions of more than 6,000 Christian people. 

The Bible stand w’as at the exhibition at 
Havre (1868), Naples (1871), and Paris (1878). 
From 1868-75 there w’ere distributed from a 

Gospel tent” at Madrid 400,000 Gospels and 
portions. 

The original stand is permanently placed in 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham ; its principal 
object is to give the Bible to foreigners in their 
own tongue without charge ; English people are 
asked to pay a small sum. 

The foreign element at the Crystal Palace hav- 
ing decreased, the committee have, by means of 
the foreign directories, sent Gospels and portions 
to a very large number of residents of Belgium, 
Spain, Australia, and Ireland. One thousand 
copies a week are now sent by book-post to 
these countries. A “Bible carriage” has been 
established to visit every town and village in 
France ; over 500,000 Gospels have already been 
distributed from it. Large grants are given to 
missionaries, and a quiet, steady work is always 
going on at the Crystal Palace ; the distribution 
in all this work is limited only by the income. 
Mr. Hawke never goes in debt. 

The Scriptures are now sent out in forty dif- 
ferent languages. 

Total number of Bibles, Testaments, por- 
tions, Scripture cards, and leaflets distributed 
from 1862 to 1887, 20,393,849. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Trinitarian Bible Society, the Oxford University 
Press, the Neufchatel Society, and the Geneva 
Society have aided the committee in their 'work 
by grants of books and by liberal discounts on 
Bibles, etc. 

BickiielL Henry, missionary of the 
L. M. S. to Tahiti, 1796-1820. In 1819 he bap- 
tized King Pomare, and also assisted him in the 
framing of a code of laws by means of ■which 
good government on the island was formally 
established. Died at Tahiti, August 7th, 1820. 

Bida, the capital of the Mohammedan negro 
State Nupe in the Niger Valley, about 600 miles 
from the mouth of the river. Population, 
80,000, In 1876 a 0. M. S. station was founded 
at Kipo, also in Nape and opposite the great 
ivory market, Egau, by Bishop Orowther, but 
that station, the seventh above the Niger delta, 
■was later on moved to Bida, where Christianity 
now is preached by native ministers both in 
the Nupe and the Hausa languages, and two of 
tile Gospels have been translated into the Nupe 
language. 

Btlie, a town of West Central Africa, 250 
miles east of the city of Benguela. Climate, 
mild, 45°-90® F. Elevation, 5,000 feet. Pace, 
Bantu. Language, Amburedu. Beligion, spir- 
it-worship. Natives peaceable, kindly, but 
polygamy is practised and women degraded. 
Mission station of the A. B. C. P. M. (1884 and 
1886) ; 2 missionaries and wives, 1 other lady, 
2 preaching places, 1 school, 12 scholars. 

Bynaur, a city of the Northwest Provinces, 


India, northeast of Delhi. A mission circuit in 
the Rohilkund district of the North India Mis- 
sion of the M. E. Ch. (North), with 1 mission- 
ary and wife, 3 native ordained preachers, 155 
church-members, 324 probationers, 491 day 
scholars, 1,050 Sabbath scholars. The w’ork is 
carried on from five large centres, each under 
charge of a native preacher. In Bijnaur itself, 
the proportion of professing Christians arose in 
one year from one in 1000 to one in 600. 

Bikaniri V€r§ion.— The Bikaniri, w’hich 
is spoken in the province of Bikanir, north of 
Marw'ar, India, belongs to the Sanscrit family of 
Indo-European languages. A translation of the 
New Testament into this language was made by 
the late Dr. Carey and published in 1820 at 
Serampore. This translation has never been 
reprinted. 

Bilaspur^ a town of Central Provinces, 
India, 250 miles east of Nagpur. Population, 
6,150. Mission station of Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society (1885) ; 3 ordained mission- 
aries (1 married), 3 female missionaries, 1 
church, 16 church-members, 2 schools, 30 
scholars. 

Bilbao, a city of Spain, 50 miles west of 
San Sebastian. Population, 40,000. Said to 
be the richest city of Spain ; but the rich men 
are so intensely clerical in their feeling that 
not a landlord can be found to rent a room for 
use as a chapel or school-room. Within nine 
years fifteen conventual establishments, costing 
not less than $1,800,000, have been built within 
the limits of the city. Mission station of the 
Evangelical Continental Society of London, but 
under the superintendence of the A. B. 0. F. M, 
station at San Sebastian. The native preacher 
holds meetings in his own house. 

Bliin, orBogos Version .—Bilin belongs 
to the Hamitio group of African languages, and 
is spoken by the Bilin tribe in the noi’th of 
Abyssinia, numbering about 20,000 souls, one- 
third of whom are Roman Catholics, and the 
rest Mohammedans and Abyssinian Christians. 
An edition of the GobidcI of Mark for the Bogos 
was published in 1882 by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. The famous Egyptologist, 
Professor Rheinisch, of Vienna, assisted by vSte- 
fanos, a youth educated at Gondar, in Abys- 
sinia, prepared the translation in the Abys- 
sinian character. Thus far 300 copies were dis- 
posed of. 

Bingbam, Hiram, b. at Bennington, Vt., 
October 30th, 1789 ; graduated at Middlebury 
College, 1816, at Andover Theological Seminary, 
1819. A visit to the foreign mission school at 
Cornwall awakened in him a desire to carry the 
Gospel to the Sandwich Islands, the country of 
Obookiah. He was ordained, September 29th, 
1819 ; sailed October 23d of the same year, as a 
missionary of the A. B. 0, F, M., for the Sand- 
wich Islands ; was stationed at Honolulu on 
Oahu. His undaunted tjourage, inflexible will, 
combined with his good nature and cheerfulness, 
fitted him to meet the opposition in that strong- 
hold of wickedness, **He was/’ says Dr. An- 
derson, “ sincere and honest, without pretence, 
without selfish ends, an enemy to every form 
and species of wickedness, and fearless in re- 
buking it ; of irreproachable character ; loved 
by the good, dreaded and hated by the wicked.” 
Beyond the circle of his own family his relations 
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were chiefly with the natives, by whom he was 
greatly beloved. He returned to the United 
States in 1841 on account of the ill health of 
Mrs. Bingham, She died in 1848. Sis years 
after his return he published History of the jiFis- 
smi down to 1845, in an octavo volume of 600 
pages, a work of great historic value. In 1863 
friends in different parts of the country united 
in securing an annuity for him. He was ex- 
pecting to visit the islands and take a part 
with the Hawaiian churches in the semi-centen- 
ary of the mission in 1870, but he died in 1869 
after a brief illness. 

Bird, Isaac, b. at Salisbury, Conn., June 
19th, 1793 ; graduated at Yale College and An- 
dover Theological Seminary ; sailed as a mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C. F. M. for the East with 
■William Goodell, December 9th, 1822. He was 
a much-esteemed missionary. At Malta, Beirut, 
and Smyrna— for a short time at Jerusalem — 
until 1836, when the ill-health of IMrs. Bird con- 
strained him to return to the United States. 
He was afterward professor in the theological 
•seminary at Gilmanton, N. H. Removing to 
Hartford, Conn. , he established a school, which 
Re taught for many years. He died in Hartford 
in 1873. 

Birmingfliam Young Men^s Foreign 

mijsisionary Society.— (See Young Men’s 
Foreign Missionary Society.) 

Bishop, Artemus, b. at Pompey, H. Y., 
December 30th, 1795 ; graduated at Union Col- 
lege, 1819, and Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1822 ; sailed as a missionary of the A. B. 0. F. M. 
in the first re- enforcement for the Sandwich 
Islands, 1822. He was stationed at Kailua, and 
was associated with Mr. Thurston in the trans- 
lation of the Bible, After residing twelve years 
at Kailua, ho removed to Ewa on Oahu, where 
he labored twenty years with great success. 
Here he translated Filgrim's Progress and many 
other books. ‘ * His accurate knowledge of the 
Hawaiian language always gave him authority 
in all matters involving questions of criticism 
■and translation. ” His fondness for study and 
literary pursuits was preserved to the end of 
his career. “ He was one of those friendly, 
genial, and companionable men whose presence 
does not chill, but warms society.*’ He never 
left the islands exjcept once, and that as a dele- 
gate to the Marquesas mission in 1858. Though 
he never rode upon or saw a railroad, or wit- 
nessed the operation of a telegraph, few men,** 
•says one, “ were better acquainted with the 
progress of scientific discovery.’* He died at 
Honolulu, December 18th, 1872. 

BiHiynia, in ancient times a section of 
Asia Minor, bordering on the Sea of Marmora 
.and the Gulf of Nicomedia. There is no pres- 
ent province of that name, but the term is still 
applied in general to the same region. It in- 
cludes especially the cities of Broosa, Nioo- 
media, and Adabazar, with no very well-defined 
limits either to the north or east, 

Bitli §9 a city of Eastern Turkey, 100 miles 
west southwest of Van, 150 miles southwest of 
Frzroom. Climate, healthy, dry, l°-96® Fahr. 
Population, 25,000, Kurds, Armenians, and 
Turks. Social condition, low. Its situation 
among the mountains of Kurdistan is peculiarly 
beautiful, and surrounded as it is by high 
peaks, it served for a long time as the virtual 
Coital of the Kurds. Most of the history of 


the northern tribes centres around it, and the 
famous Kurdish histoiy, the Sheretf Xa'ameh 
(translated into French and published at St. 
Petersburg, Russia), was written by a Kurd of 
Bitlis. ^fission work was begun there by mis- 
sionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. among the Ar- 
menians quite early, and it was occupied as a 
station in 1858. The rough, turbulent charac- 
ter of the people has often occasioned trouble 
and even clanger, but the work is, on the whole, 
prosperous ; 2 missionaries and wives, 2 other 
ladies, 19 native helpers, 15 out-stations, 2 
churches, 247 members, 24 schools, 780 scholars. 

Biackfoot Crosstn^^ a station of the 
C. M. S. (1883) on the Upper Saskatchewan 
River, Canada. The w’ork is among the Black- 
foot Indians, of whom many, though not yet 
baptized, gather to the evangelical service, while 
others have become Roman Catholic ; 1 mis- 
sionary, 

Biackfoot Version.— The Biackfoot be- 
longs to the languages of America, and is spoken 
by about 7,000 Indians, of whom some few can 
read, who are located on the east of the Rocky 
Mountains in Canada. In the winter of 1884- 
85 the Rev. J. "W. Tims, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, translated the Gospel of Matthew 
into this language, which he revised twice with 
the aid of an Indian. This version was printed 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society in the 
year 1889. 

Blantyre^ a town on the eastern shore of 
Lake Nyassa, Central Africa, situated at an ele- 
vation of 3,000 feet, and very healthy. Mission 
station of the Church of Scotland ; formed in 
1875 by a colony of Scotch settlers, who have 
had some difllcult experiences, first because 
they were somewhat hasty in exercising Scotch 
justice among the natives, next because they 
undertook to shelter fugitive slaves in the midst 
of established slavery, and finally from Portu- 
guese chicaneries. But they prospered, and 
have now two branch stations— at Zomba, 1879, 
and Domasi, 1884. The Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke have been translated in the 
native tongue and printed at Blantyre. At 
present there are 1 ordained missionary, 2 medi- 
cal missionaries, 3 artisans, 12 church-members, 
305 school -children. 

Blaukerg^, a town of Transvaal, Eastern 
South Africa, a little south of the Limpopo 
River, and north of Makhaheng. Mission sta- 
tion of the Berlin Evangelical Lutheran Society 
(1868) ; 1 missionary, 11 native helpers, 9 out- 
stations, 109 church-members, 6 school-children. 

Blewfields, the principal town on the 
Mosquito Coast, Oentml America. Here the 
Moravian Brethren founded a station in 1849 and 
began to work among the 700 negroes in the 
place, but soon they were drawn toward the 
native Indians. They learned their language, 
and parts of the Bible were translated into 
their language. 

Bloemfonteiii, a town of the Orange Free 
State, South Africa. Capital of the State ; 
though a small town it carries on a large com- 
merce, chiefly with Cape Colony and Transvaal 
Population, 1,200, chiefly Boers. Mission sta- 
tion of the Berlin Evangelical Lutheran Society ; 

1 missionary, 4 native helpers 2 out-stations, 106 
church-members, 12 school children. S. P, G., 

2 missionaries. 
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Bioeinllof, a town in Swaziland, Eastern 
Africa, and a station of the Wesleyan ^^lethodist 
Missionary Society ; oo church-members, 1 
chapel, 3 other preaching places. 

Slytlieswood, a town of Kaffraria, South 
Africa, between St, Albans and Cunningham. 
Mission station of the Free Church of Scotland ; 
4 missionaries, male, 1 lady, 1 college, 110 stu- 
dents. 

Bliss, Isaac Oront, b. at Springfield, 
Mass., U. S. A., July oth, 1822 ; graduated at 
Amherst College, 1811, and studied at Andover 
and New Haven theological seminaries ; re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Amherst in 
1871. He married Eunice B. Day, of West 
Springfield, and in 1817 was ordained a mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C. F. M.. Stationed at 
Erzroom, Eastern Turkey, he was a pioneer in 
opening up the valley of the Euphrates to mis- 
sionary infiuence. Uninterrupted labor and 
continued travelling, at that time far more dan- 
gerous and fatiguing than now, broke down a 
naturally fine constitution, and in 1852 he was 
obliged to visit America. Year after year he 
waited for the physician's permission to return 
to his chosen work, and once was on the point 
of starting, but he was compelled to give it up, 
and resigned his connection with the Board, 
convinced that the Lord had something else for 
him to do. Meantime he had labored most 
successfully as pastor for two years at South- 
bridge and then at Boylston, Mass. At last the 
opportunity came. Scarcely a year after his res- 
ignation an invitation came to him from the 
American Bible Society to go to Constantinople 
as agent for the Levant. The work being less 
confining and more varied seemed suited to 
him, and in the winter of 1857-58 he entered 
upon it with enthusiasm. 

He found the agency without any organiza- 
tion at all. There were almost no rules as to 
the distribution of Bibles, and the greater part 
of the funds received from their sale was ap- 
plied to general missionary work. With great 
tact and patience, and indomitable will, he set 
to work to bring order out of confusion. His 
field was very large, covering the whole Turk- 
ish Empire (including Egypt, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia), Persia, and Greece, A charming let- 
ter writer, his letters became well known in 
every station, and his personal sympathy and 
quick perception enabled him to come into the 
most cordial relations with his fellow- workers 
of difierent denominations and nationalities. 
Located at Constantinople, the port by which 
most missionaries to those lands entered on 
their fields, and where for many years the an- 
nual meetings of the whole missionary force 
were held, his house was always open, and there 
were few of those who passed through that' 
did not’ enjoy its hospitality. He travelled 
some, though not as much as he felt essential, 
directing almost the entire work from the little 
office that he shared with the treasurer of the 
mission. Their cramped and unhealthy quar- 
ters were a constant trial, and at last the reso- 
lution was formed to build a Bible House for 
Constantinople corresponding to that in NTew 
York. Called home in 1866 to attend the J ubilee 
of the Bible Society, he pressed the need of 
such a building. The Society was unwilling to 
take it np, but allowed him his time to raise 
the needed money. A number of prominent 
men consented to act as trustees, and in. 1867 


he returned with the requisite funds. The se- 
curing of a site and the erection of the building 
met with the most determined opposition, but 
in 1872 the edifice was complete, and univer- 
sally recognized as the handsomest business 
building in the city. It has since been enlarged 
as the work has grown. (See Constantinople.) 

While in the midst of superintending the 
erection of the Bible House, Dr. Bliss took 
the time, in 1870, to make a hurried visit to- 
America, and secured the transference to Beirout 
of the great work of electrotyping and printing 
the Arabic Bible. This had hitherto been done 
at the Bible House in New York, and the change 
seemed to many hazardous, yet his clear vision 
saw the great future of that noble w^ork, and 
by dint of most earnest appeals he secured the 
endorsement by the society of a step since 
recognized to be one of the most important m 
its history. 

Then came the question of the Turkish ver- 
sions. There were at that time three, in the 
Arabic, the Armenian, and the Greek charac- 
ters (see Turkish Language and Version), all 
made by different men, and with difference of 
meaning as well as of idiom. This had long 
been felt to be most unfortunate, yet there 
seemed to be no help for it. Dr. Bliss believed 
that the difficulty could be overcome. He took 
careful counsel, and even at the risk of offend- 
ing brethren whose opinion and esteem he 
valued most highly, he pressed very hard for a 
union of the forces that were at work revising 
each form. At last he carried the day, and the 
Turkish version of to-day is scarcely less a 
monument to the men who made it than to him, 
whose clear vision and earnest purpose made it 
possible for them to make it. 

Meanwhile he pressed colportage unceasingly. 
Erpm 2,500 copies during the first year, the cir- 
culation ran up to 66,628 in the twenty -fifth, 
year of the agency. (See American Bible So- 
ciety, Levant Agency.) 

Dr. Bliss was not, however, merely agent of 
the Bible Society. Practically he was as much 
of a missionary as ever. Deeply interested in 
every department of the one work, gathering 
wide stores of experience from his relations 
with different forms of labor in the widely sepa- 
rated sections of his great field, he bent every 
energy to each thing as it came before him, 
as earnest in this little Armenian Sunday-school 
in Scutari as when addressing crowded halls in 
America, as careful in his counsel with a col- 
porteur as when planning the work for an em- 
pire. 

The old strength, however, never came back, 
and though he had the assistance at first of hi» 
son, Bev. Edwin M. Bliss, and later of Bev. 
Marc Bowen and another son, Mr. William G, 
Bliss, the years told heavily upon him. The- 
winter of 1888-89 was a trying one, and be- 
sought relief in the warmer climate of Egypt. 
It was, however, of no avail, and on February 
16th, 1889, he passed away in Assiout, Upper 
E^pt. He was buried by the side of a lifelong 
friend and fellow-laborer, Kev. John Hogg, 
D.D,, at the very outpost of his agency, from 
whence it had been his desire to push on the- 
Bible work into the heart of Darkest Africa. 

Boardman, Oeorge Bana, b. at Liver- 
more, Me., U.S.A., February 8th, 1801 ; pursued 
his preparatory studies at the academies of North 
Yarmouth and Farmington. When fifteen years 
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of age, ’vrishing to obtain a collegiate education, 
and to secure the necessary funds, he taught a 
school, in which he shovred remarkable skill in 
controlling turbulent boys and aptness to teach. 
In 1822 he graduated at Watervilie College with 
marked honor, and was immediately appointed 
tutor. On hearing soon after of the death of 
Colman, of the Aracan mission, he expressed 
his purpose to go and take his place. In April, 
1823, he offered his services to the Bax)tist 
Board of Missions, and was accepted. In June 
of that year he entered Andover Theological 
Seminary, where he remained two years. He 
was ordained February 16th, 1825 ; travelled in 
the spring as agent of the missionary board in 
the West and South to solicit funds and pre- 
sent the claims of foreign missions ; was married 
July 4th to Miss Sarah Hall, and sailed on the 
16th for Calcutta, . Here he found Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade and others, whom the war had driven 
from Burmah, and learned that Mr. Judson and 
Dr. Price were in a prison at Ava. Advised to 
remain in Calcutta till the door should be open 
to resume mission work in Burmah, he took up 
his abode at Ohitpore, four miles from Calcutta, 
and studied the Burman language with a na- 
tive. March 20th, 1827, he embarked with his 
family, reaching Amherst April 17th. He was 
soon settled at Moulmein, the new seat of the 
British Government, which became the seat 
also of the mission in Burmah. Sir Archibald 
Campbell offered Mr. Boardman a dne large 
spot of ground for a mission establishment. 
On this he built a bamboo house costing about 
$100. A few weeks after his arrival he was 
cheered, early on Sabbath morning, by a visit 
from eight respectable Burmans, who inquired, 
‘‘Teacher, is this your day of worship? We 
have come to hear you preach, we wish to know 
what this new religion is.” The members of 
the mission and the Board in America, thinking 
that the field of operations should be widened 
by the establishment of new stations, Tavoy, 
recently ceded to the English in the treaty of 
peace, about 150 miles from Moulmein, was 
selected as the site for the new station, and 
Mr, Boardman, by the unanimous choice of his 
associates, was appointed to commence it. He 
left Moulmein, March 29th, 1828, accompanied 
by Ko-Thah-Byu, the first Karen convert, then 
a candidate for baptism, a young Siamese lately 
baptized, and four of the boys from his board- 
ing-school at Moulmein, and reached the city 
of Tavoy, April 0th. He was kindly received 
by Oftptain Burney, the Civil Commissioner for 
the Tavoy District. He soon commenced pub- 
lic worship in Burman, and inquirers began to 
present themselves. On May 16th he baptized 
Ko-Thah-Byu, the Karen Christian who had ac- 
companied him. This remarkable man had 
been a robber and murderer. His natui’al tem- 
per was diabolical. After the Burmese war, 
while in the service of Mr. Hough, in Rangoon, 
he gave evidence of true conversion, and became 
remarkably efficient and successful as a preacher 
to his countrymen. One who knew him well 
says : “He was always planning some new 
preaching excursion, and never was so happy 
as when he found individuals to whom he might 
preach from morning till evening.” He is called 
the Karen Apostle. As the result of his inde- 
fatigable labors, many of the Karens of the 
villages scattered over the mountains of Tavoy 
flocked in from the distant jungles to see the 
white teacher, who had coine from beyond the 


sea and to listen to the truths he taught. iMr. 
Boardman resolved to visit the Karens in the 
jungle, and on February 28th, 182S, he set out 
on his first tour accompanied by Ko-Thah-Byu 
and another Karen, a professed believer in Christ. 
He was absent ten days. So much encouraged 
was he by the readiness of the people to re- 
ceive him and give attention to his instructions, 
that he determined to pursue a course of itine- 
rary preaching among their villages. In these 
tours he was generally accompanied by Ko-Thah- 
Byu or some other convert and some boys from 
the schools. He usually visited three or four* 
villages a week, preaching in zayats or from 
house to house, and talking with those he met 
by the way. Some of his journeys were long 
and dangerous, and often on foot. He also 
made toiu’s in the mission boat on the river. 
These labors were continued for three years in 
great ph^’^sical debility, to which he was reduced 
by pulmonary disease. Though unwilling to 
slacken his labors on account of his own health, 
he was obliged by iirs. Boardman's very criti- 
cal illness to leave his station and to remove to 
Moulmein for seven months. Before leaving 
Tavoy, in April, he promised the Karens that, 
if possible, he would visit them again on his re- 
turn. Soon after his return many came to see 
him, requesting the promised visit, and saying 
that many families desired baptism who could 
not come to Tavoy. Mr. Francis Mason, who 
had been instructed by the Missionary Board 
to repair to Tavoy and assist li'Ir. Boardman, 
reached the station January 23d, 1831, only in 
time to accompany him in his last tour among 
the Karens and witness his death. Mr. Board- 
man met Mr. Mason at the wharf and told him 
the Karens were building him a zayat near the 
foot of the mountain, which he had crossed two 
years before, and were coming for him. They 
set out January 31st, 1831, Mr. Boardman in a 
cot- bed, reaching the place of destination on 
the third day, where they found a bamboo 
chapel erected on a beautiful stream and a hun- 
dred persons assembled, more than half of them 
applicants for baptism. Having lost strength, 
Mrs. Boardman advised him to return, but he 
replied, “ The cause of God is of more impor- 
tance than my health, and if I return now our 
whole object will be defeated. I want to see 
the work of the Lord go on.” When, however, 
it was evident he could not live long, and it 
was thought best to return without delay, he 
consented, on condition that the candidates 
were baptized that evening, to return the day 
following. So just before sunset he was car- 
ried out in his bed to the water-side, and in his 
presence Mr. Mason baptized thirty-four per- 
sons. On being taken back to the chapel he 
desired to be present at the evening meal, and 
afterward made a most touching address to his 
disciples present, about fifty in number.* Early 
in the morning the little band started on their 
journey homeward, the sufferings of which 
were increased by a severe storm of wind and 
rain. * While being conveyed to the boat from 
the comfortless roof of the heathen Tavoyer 
which had sheltered them for the night, he ex- 
pired, February 11th, 1831. He was buried on 
the mission premises, the funeral being attended 
by all the European gentlemen and officers of 
the station, with many natives. Though but 
thirty years of age and but three years in the 
service, he had accomplished a great work. 
Within the last two months of his life 57 had 
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been baptized, all Karens, and at the time of 
his death the mission chnrch at Ta^oy had. 70 
members, 

Hocas del Toro^ a city on the Isthmus 
of Panama, belonging to the United States of 
Colombia, on one of the entrances to the mag- 
nificent harbor of Chiriqui. Population, 3,000. 
Mission station of the United Methodist Free 
Church of England ; 3 local ijreachers, 181 
church-members. 

Boemtseli, Frederick, a missionary of 
the Moravians to Greenland (1734). A man of 
great courage and zeal, his arrival at a time of 
great discouragement was most opi3ortune. 
After five years of privation and labor one 
Greenlander named Kaiarnak received the Gos- 
pel, and took up his residence among the mis- 
sionaries. He induced some twenty others to 
come also. The nest year he was baptized with 
his family, but hardly had the missionaries 
time to rejoice over this when a band of mur- 
derers threatened Kaiarnak and his followers, 
and they fled to the south, away from religious 
influences. The year after Mr. Boemisch mar- 
ried Miss Anna Stach, and not a little interest 
was added to the occasion of the wedding by 
the very unexpected return of Kaiarnak, who 
declared his intention to remain, among them, 
and proved to the satisfaction of the mission- 
aries his steadfastness to the truths they had 
taught him. It was during Mr. Boemisch’s resi- 
dence here that the Brethren adopted the change 
in their instritction of the Greenlanders, which 
awakened the hitherto sleeping consciences of 
these benighted people. They ‘ ‘ ceased to preach 
the attributes of God, the fall of man, and the 
demands of divine law,” and preached instead 
“ Christ crucified,” and were themselves aston- 
ished at the power of the Holy Ghost, as it 
transformed their little flock of indifferent un- 
believers to earnest and true followers of Jesus. 

Bog^ota^ capital of the republic of Colom- 
bia, on the river Magdalena, 600 miles from 
the sea. It is a pleasant city, situated on a 
picturesque and fertile plateau 9,000 feet above 
the sea. Climate, temperate. Population, 
100,000. Mission station of the Presbyterian 
Church (North), 1856 ; 2 missionaries and 
wives, 1 other lady, 1 school, 60 scholars. Con- 
gregation large and encouraging. 

Bo^utu Version.— Bogutu belongs to the 
Melanesian languages, and is spoken in the 
Solomon Islands. A translation of the Gospel 
of Mark into this language was published in 
1887 at London by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Bohemia, a country of Central Europe, 
formerly an independent kingdom, now a con- 
stitutional part of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, the emperor assuming with his other titles 
that of King of Bohemia, It has a population 
of nearly 6,000,000, of whom about two-thirds 
are Bohemians, the remainder being chiefly 
Germans. It sends 52 representatives to the 
Beichsrath, and has a separate Diet of 242 mem- 
bers. The capital and chief city is Prague, 
and it is there that the agitations for a distinct 
recognition of the Czechs, as of the Hungarians, 
have been carried on. 

3fi$sion work is carried on by the A. B. 0. F, 
M, at Prague among the Roman Catholics, and 
by the Scotch Free Church and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews 


in different places where there are Jews in 
large numbers. 

Bohemians. — The Bohemians or, as they call 
themselves, Tchekhs (or Czechs), form one of 
the principal tribes of the Slavic race. They 
occupy the country of Bohemia in Austria, and 
number about four millions. They are all 
Catholics with the exception of 150,000, who 
belong to the Protestant Reformed and Luther- 
an Confession. The first germs of Christianity 
were planted among them by the Slavic apos- 
tles SS. Cyril and Methodius in the ninth cen- 
tury, and the Bohemian Prince Borivoi was 
baptized by Methodius in 873-74. But Ortho- 
dox or Greek Christianity was unable to main- 
tain itself long in Bohemia, and was soon sup- 
planted by Catholicism. Along with the intro- 
duction of Catholic Christianity Bohemia came 
under the influence of German civilization and 
feudalism, and gradually the German element 
grew stronger and stronger. Beginning with 
the year 1253 this German influence spread 
rapidly, so that the Bohemians were in danger 
of being entirely Germanized. The reign of 
Charles I., known also as Charles IV., Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, is considered one 
of the brightest periods of Bohemian history. 
He founded the University of Prague in 1348, 
and thus helped to make the capital of Bohemia 
the centre of a great intellectual and educa- 
tional movement. The most important period, 
however, is undoubtedly the time of John Huss 
and the reformatory movement which he began. 
Born in 1368 in an obscure village of Bohemia, 
and educated at the University of Prague, Huss 
raised his voice against the corruption and de- 
pravity of the Romish Church, and demanded 
a purer form of religion. Almost the whole of 
Bohemia joined his movement, and the enthu- 
siasm w^hich his sermons and writings evoked 
was very great. Beguiled into the Council of 
Constance, where he was called to be heard, 
Huss W’as burned at the stake in 1415 ; but his 
death was the signal for the beginning of the 
terrible Hussite wars, which lasted for eighteen 
years, and the effects of 'which were felt through 
the succeeding generations until 1620, when 
Bohemia lost her political independence and 
fell under the dominion of the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty of Austria. The Hussite movement in 
Bohemia cannot be satisfactorily explained by 
merely regarding it as a religious movement. 
To understand its full bearing, one ought to 
hear in mind that it was also a national move- 
ment directed against the encroachments of Ger- 
manism that threatened Bohemia. The relig- 
ious element of Hussiteism did not give all the 
fruit that might have been expected from it. 
After the death of Huss the party split into two, 
the Taborites and the Utraquists or Calixtins. 
The former, which may be considered as the 
extreme party, carried the principle of the free 
interpretation of the Scriptures to its wildest 
point. The Utraquists, forming the so-called 
moderate party, were not disinclined to come 
to terms with the Catholic Church. To the 
Hussite movement was due the formation of 
the Society of the Bohemian Brothers known 
subsequently by the name of Moravian Brothers, 
distinguished for its piety, its good works, and 
the best writers it contributed to Bohemian 
literature. But though Huss and his followers 
failed in their attempts to reform the Church, 
there can be no doubt that his writings and the 
ideas he promulgated exercised an influence 
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over the minds of thinking people in Europe, 
and prepared the "way for Luther’s Eeforma- 
tion. 

With the political downfall of Bohemia the 
country was subjected to great trials and suffer- 
ings. All who did not wish to submit to the 
Catholic Church were maltreated and driven 
out o£ the country, and both the government 
and the clergy tried to obliterate every trace of 
their national past by persecuting the national 
idiom and destroying all books written in it. 
For about two hundred years things went on in 
this manner, and the Bohemians were hardly 
known to Europe as a separate nationality. 
But toward the latter part of the eighteenth 
century a revival of national life and literature 
took place, which has been going on ever since, 
and has saved Bohemia and its people from 
utter oblivion. 

The Bohemians belong to the Western branch 
of the Slavs, and their language is one of the 
principal dialects of the Western branch of the 
Slavic languages. Its alphabet is the Latin, 
and it bears a closer resemblance to the Polish 
than to any other Slavic language, though it has 
felt the influence of the German both in its 
lexicology and its construction. The Kralitzka 
Bible (published in 1579-93) is one of the most 
remarkable monuments of the Bohemian, and 
is noted for the purity of its language and the 
beauty of its style. 

Hohemlan Version, — The Bohemian 
belongs to the Slavonic branch of the Aryan 
family of languages. It seems that at the close 
of the fourteenth century the Bible, as a whole 
or in parts, was already extant in the Bohemian 
language, and a great many manuscripts of 
such versions are found in the libraries of 
Europe. After the invention of the art of print- 
ing copies were multiplied. Already in the 
year 1475 the New Testament was published at 
Pilsen, and the first Bible was issued at Prague 
in 1488. In 1489 a second edition and in 1506 
a third followed. Besides these Bibles, New 
Testaments, too, were published in 1498, 1513, 
and 1516. On the title-page of the latter we 
read “ cum gratia etprivUegio reverendissimi gen- 
eralis in ordine” This is the edUio princeps of 
the New Testament published by the United or 
Moravian Brethren. 

The fourth edition of the Bohemian Bible 
was published at Prague in 1529, the fifth in 
1537, the sixth in 1540 at Nuremberg, the sev- 
enth at Prague in 1549, the eighth in 1556-57, 
the ninth in 1561, the tenth (dedicated to the 
Emperor Maximilian) in 1670, the eleventh in 
1577, dedicated to the Emperor Rudolph. All 
these Bibles and New Testaments were prepared 
by private men in accordance with the materials 
they had then at hand. As a matter of course, 
all these versions were more or less defective. 
The most complete translation of the entire 
Bible was executed between 1579-93 at Kralitz, 
in Moravia. This Bible is known as the iCmlitz 
Bible, also called SestidUna^ because it consisted 
of six volumes. The translators, all members 
of the Congregation of the United Brethren, 
were Albert Mikulas, Lukas Helio, Johann En- 
eas, Isaias Ooepolla, Georg Streyc alias Vetter, 
Johann Efraim, Paul Jesensky, and Johann 
K^ito. This splendid Bible, in which the 
chapters and verses are numbered for the first 
time, was executed at the expense of Baron 
Johaim Zerotinus. The linguistic part in this 


translation, as well as the notes accompanying 
the same, were so well executed that Professor 
Schafarick, one of the best Slavic scholars, re- 
marked that “ they contain a great deal of that 
which, two hundred years later, the learned 
coryphaei of exegesis exhibited to the world as 
their own profound discoveries,” A second 
edition of this Bible was published in 1596, and 
the third and last, which the Moravians pub- 
lished, in 1613. In the same year an edition 
was also published at Prague. In 1722 an edi- 
tion was published at Halle, and again in 1745 
and 1766. At Berlin this Bible was published 
in 1807, 1813, and 1824. In 1808 an edition of 
the Bible carefully printed from the text of 1593 
was published by Professor Georg Palkovic, of 
Hungary. VTien about one hundred copies had 
been circulated of this edition, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in 1812. bought the re- 
mainder for distribution. Since that time this 
society issued many editions in Roman and 
Gothic type. In the year 1884 a revision of 
the Brethren’s Bible was undertaken. The text 
of the Eralitz edition of 1613 was to be revised 
by a conference of pastors, under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. Dr. H. von Tardy, Eccle- 
siastical Councillor of Vienna. All Germanisms 
and archaisms were to be replaced by Bohe- 
mian words now in general use ; certain mis- 
translations also were to be rectified. This 
edition was edited, in 1888, by Dr. von Tardy 
and the Rev. Pastor Rarafiat, of Velki Shota, 
in Latin type. Up to March 31st, 1889, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society disposed of 
605,890 portions of the Scriptures, either as a 
whole or in portions. 

{Specknen verse, 'John 3 : 16.) 

^e6o taf. S3u6 niUotoal [met, ,lt 6l;na getno- 
Toaenel&o bah ah\) faJbS;, fbo3 h>efl ne&o, 
ale mel aitbot toebi;. 

Bohtan, a district of Eastern Turkey, just 
north of the Tigris before it turns to the south. 
It is inhabited chiefly by Kurds, Armenians, 
and Nestorians. It includes the towns or cities of 
Sert, Redwan, and Til. It is a wild region, both 
in its physical aspects and the character of the 
people. Mission work is carried on chiefly by 
the A. B. 0. F. M., though sometimes preachers 
from the Nestorian mission of the Presbyterian 
Church (North) come among the Syriac-speaking 
Nestorians. 

Bokhara^ a Russian vassal State in Cen- 
tral Asia, lying between north latitude 41° and 
37° and between east longitude 62° and 72°, 
bounded on the north by the Russian province 
of Turkestan, on the east by the Pamir, on the 
south by Afghanistan, and on the west by the 
Kara Kum Desert. 

The modern State was founded by the Ushegs 
in the fifteenth century, after the power of the 
Golden Horde had been destroyed by Tamer- 
lane. Tbe dynasty of the Manguts, to which 
the present ruler belongs, dates back to the be- 
ginning of the last century. Mir Mu 2 affar-ed- 
din in 1866 proclaimed a holy war against the 
Russians, who thereupon invaded his dominions 
and forced him to sign a treaty ceding the ter- 
ritory now forming the Russian district of Syr 
Daria, to consent to a war indemnity, and to 
permit Russian trade. In 1873 a further treaty 
was signed, in virtue of which no foreigner was 
to be admitted without a Russian passport, and 
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the State became practically a Kussian depen- 
dency. 

Area, 92,000 square miles. Population, 2,500,- 
000 (?). Chief tovvn, Bokhara ; population, 

70.000. Beligion, Mohammedan. 

The Kussian Trans-Caspian Kailway now 
runs through Bokhara from Ohargui on the 
Osus to a station within a few miles of the 
capital, and thence to Samarkhand. No mission 
work. 

Boleng^i, a town on the Congo, Africa. 
Mission station of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union ; recently opened ; 3 missionaries. 

Bolivia, Republic of, one of the South 
American republics, lies north of Chili and 
the Argentine Kepublio. Its constitution was 
adopted August 2oth, 1836, and has undergone 
successive modih.oations, the last being in 1880. 
The government is modelled after that of the 
United States of America, with a President who 
holds office for four years and a Congress, both 
elected by universal suffrage. By the treaty of 
peace with Chili, in 1880, all the coast territory 
was lost, and there are now eight provinces with 
a total area of 772,548 square miles. Including 

1.000. 000 Indians the population numbers 2,300,- 
000, of whom 500,000 are Mestizoes, mixed race, 
and 600,000 whites. Sucre, the joresent capi- 
tal, has 15,405 inhabitants, and La Paz, the 
former capital, 60,000. Education is at a low 
ebb. The nominal religion is Eoman Catholic, 
but the mass of the Indians are pagans. Silver 
is the principal product, though indigo, cin- 
chona, and cocoa are exported* There are no 
railways in Bolivia. No mission work is at- 
tempted. 

Bolobo^ a city in Congo, West Africa, 500 
miles northeast from its mouth. Climate, tropi- 
cal. Population, 20,000. Race, Bantu. Lan- 
guage, Kibangi. Moral condition, low, owing 
to belief in witchcraft and the great sacrifice of 
human life. Government, Congo Free State. 
Sovereign, Leopold II., King of Belgium. Po- 
litical condition steadily improving. Mission 
station of the Baptist Missionary Society (1888) ; 
3 ordained missionaries, 1 unordained, 2 mis- 
sionaries’ wives, 1 other lady, 1 preaching 
place, 125 average attendance, 1 school, 35 
scholars. This station is the headquarters of 
the mission steamer ** Peace.” 

Rombay, the capital of the presidency ot 
the same name, and the chief seaport in India. 
It is situated on the Indian Ocean, at the south- 
ern end of the island of Salsette, which stretches 
along the shore of the continent from north to 
south for a distance of over twenty miles. At 
its southern extremity there ^was formerly a 
group of quite small islands," separated from 
each other and from the larger island by narrow 
channels. Upon these Bombay has been grad- 
ually built up ; and now, by filling in the chan- 
nels between the separate islands, these have 
all been consolidated with one another and with 
the larger island of Salsette itself. The harbor, 
which is the safest and most spacious in all 
India, and one of the finest in the world, lies 
between the city and the mainland. In 1661 
the Portuguese, whose sway was then undis- 
puted all along the western coast of India, 
ceded the island of Bombay to England as a 
part of the dowry of the Portuguese princess, 
Catherine, who became her queen. The popu- 
lation was then supposed to be 10,000, Soon 


after Charles 11. gave it over to the East India 
Company for an annual rental of £10. In 1673 
its population was reported as 60,000—“ a mix- 
ture of most .of the neighboring countries, 
mostly rogues and vagabonds,” The mixture 
of races then presented by its population has 
continued to be a feature of its life ever since. 
In 1708 the possessions of the East India Com- 
pany had developed into three Indian * * presi- 
dencies” — Bengal, Bombay, and ]Madra.s — each 
ruled by a governor and council, all indepen- 
dent of each other. In 1773 Bombaj^ became 
subject to the Governor-General of India, whose 
capital was at Calcutta, where it has continued 
to be ever since, though the local presidency 
government was still retained. The growth of 
the city has been rapid and continuous. Its 
magnificent harbor has attracted the commerce 
of the world, and merchants and tradeis from 
all parts of the East have flocked to its bazaars, 
A series of wise and far-seeing statesmen have 
guided its destinies, under whose direction the 
city has been adorned with fine buildings; con- 
nected first by wagon roads and since 1860 by 
rail with all parts of the Indian Empire, fur- 
nished with docks, and raised to a position of 
undisputed pre-eminence as the chief port of 
entry and commercial centre for all India. 
Steamers sailing daily bring the city into close 
connection with Liverpool, London, and the 
Mediterranean ports. The weekly mails be- 
tween India and Europe arrive at and depart 
from Bombay. Steamers sail hence -to aU parts 
of the East, and sailing ships seek its harbor 
from all over the world. It presents more of 
the appearance of a European city to the travel- 
ler tnan almost any other city of the East. 
Here the proverbial conservatism and leisurely 
slowness of Orientals seem to have given place 
to the quicker and more energetic motions of 
Western nations. 

In population Bombay ranks first of all Ind- 
ian cities, and among those belonging to the 
British Empire is exceeded only by London 
itself. The census of 1881 gave a population 
of 773,196 souls— Buddhists and Jains, 17,387 ; 
Hindus (of all castes and races), 502,851 ; Mo- 
hammedans, 158,713-; Parsis, 48,697 ; Jews, 
3,821 ; Christians (native, Portuguese, and 
European), 42,327. The European population 
by itself, which is mostly British, numbered 
nearly 10,500. This classification by religion 
is comparatively simple, but that by race and 
language is vastly more complex. It is said 
that Bombay i:>robably contains among its popti- 
lation representatives from a larger number of 
nationalities than any other city. It is easy to 
believe that this is so. Nearly every Asiatic 
race has contributed its quota to the census ; 
the diversity of race and language among the 
inhabitants of India alone is very great, and 
among the dwellers in Bombay are individuals 
from all parts of India, speaking all of the i)rin. 
cipal tongxies which are used anywhere within 
the limits of India. Africans of many tribes, 
representatives from nearly every Euroi>ean 
country, from America, from China, and from 
widely separated islands of the sea, go to swell 
the diversity of the Bombay population. The 
number of languages actually used in Bombay 
is very great — doubtless a hundred, more or 
less. For the most part, however, the Moham- 
medans speak the Hindustani ; Hindus are 
divided chiefly between the Marathi and the 
Gujarathi ; the Parsis use a dialect of the latter 
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tongue ; Hindustani, overstepping the 

limits of ^lohammedan communication, has be- 
■come in Bombay, as largely throughout India, 
a lingua franca^ in low and colloquial forms of 
■which, Hindus of different races become intel- 
ligible to each other, and to the Europeans 
whom some of them serve in divers capacities, 
and who often learn no other native language. 
JFor purposes of education and business, Eng- 
lish itself is making rapid progress among all 
classes. It is now nob only possible, but easy 
ior a European to live in Bombay, to employ 
servants, deal with tradesmen, purchase arti- 
cles in the bazaars, engage in business, and con- 
verse on all subjects with intelligent natives, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, or Parsi, without know- 
ing a single word of an^’ other language than 
English. 

The character of Bombay is determined by 
its geographical and commercial relations. It 
is first and chiefly a business centre. It is not 
the capital of a native dynasty and the centre 
of the life and energies of a race, as the ad- 
jacent city of Poona was long the capital of the 
Maratha dynasty and people. It is not a great 
political centre, thongh it is the capital of the 
Bombay Presidency and the seat of the govern- 
ment, and for much of the year the residence of 
the governor. It is certainly not a centre of 
intellectual life, though it contains several in- 
stitutions of learning, and many newspapers, 
English and vernacular, are printed there. In 
the matter of intellectual activity it is easily 
outranked by Calcutta ; nor is it, like Benares, 
the chief point of a vast religious development. 
Its life is commercial, and the intensity of its 
business energy somewhat detracts from the 
vigor which otherwise its people might throw 
into religions or intellectual matters. 

Bombay has been the scene of Christian mis- 
sions ever since 1813, in which year Messrs. 
Gordon Hall and Samuel Kott (joined soon 
afterward by Samuel Newell) began the first 
permanent mission* in that city, and also the 
first mission of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Poreign Missions. The Church 
Missionary Society began work in 1820, the 
Scottish Missionary Society in 1823 ; but in 1835 
the work of this organization was transferred to 
the Established Church of Scotland. In 1843, 
just after the disruption, the missionaries c£ 
the Scotch Establishment threw in their lot 
with the new Free Church, leaving the mission 
property in the hands of the old Church. From 
that time there have been two Scotch missions 
in the city. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel began in 1859, and the American 
Methodists in 1871, though their work has been 
chiefly among Europeans and Eurasians (per- 
sons of mixed European and Indian parentage, 
of whom there are many in Bombay). The 
Bombay auxiliary to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was founded in 1813, and the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society in 1827. Both 
of these societies have rendered inestimable aid 
to the cause of evangelism. The two Scotch 
missions have from the first devoted their 
strength to educational efforts, 'Each of these 
missions has long sustained a collegiate institu- 
tion ; hundreds of Hindu, Parsi, and Moham- 
medan young men have received within the 
walls of these colleges a good secular education' 
combined with biblical and religious training. 
The Church Missionary Society maintains still 
another school of similar character. The Ameri- 


can Mission has no college at Bombay, but does 
maintain a high school especially for native 
Christian children. Day schools of lower grade 
are also supported, especially by the American 
Mission. The American Mission, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Free Church Mission, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel have each a church building, and a regular 
congregation of communicants and other ad- 
herents, cared for (usuallj'j by an ordained 
native pastor. Missionaries of nearly all these 
societies, with their native helpers, are con- 
tinually preaching the Gospel in the churches 
and chapels built for that purpose, as well as 
in the streets and bazaars. Marathi, Hindustani, 
Gujarathi, and sometimes English are the lan- 
guages generally used by these preachers. Some 
of the missions also maintain medical depart- 
ments, especially for women and children, and 
at one time there was a medical mission in the 
city conducted by a Scotch physician. A zenana 
mission is doing effective work in native homes, 
and also maintains a school for the training of 
Christian girls. The American Mission at one 
time gave much attention to publishing work, 
and conducted a press for many years. The 
English department of the press was abandoned 
in 1855, and the vernacular department not 
long after ; but it still employs other presses 
from time to time as occasion may demand, 
and its members have always been active in the 
management of the Bible and tract societies. 
With all these agencies at work progress in 
Bombay has been slow and small — a fact which 
will not astonish those who will consider the 
secular character of the city, as explained in a 
preceding paragraph. 

Besides the missionary institutions just no- 
ticed, the government supports in Bombay a 
college (known as the Elphinstone College), a 
medical college, a school of art, a high school, 
and many schools of lower grade. The Bombay 
University, existing not for the purpose of in 
struotion, but merely for that of examination 
and the conferring of degrees, is accommodated 
in two elegant buildings on the esplanade, close 
to the imposing array of structures which give 
a home to other departments of governmental 
activity. Colleges and high schools all over the 
presidency are affiliated to the university, and 
send up hosts of students every year to pass the 
examinations prescribed by it and to receive 
the academic distinction of its degrees. 

Hospitals for Europeans, for native patients, 
and for incurables have been built either by 
private munificence or public funds. A sailor’s 
home near the principal landing dock affords 
accommodation to mariners. A Young Men’s 
Christian Association pursues - the activities 
usual to organizations of that name. The city 
has a number of European churches connected 
with the Church of England, the chief of which 
is Sfc. Thomas’ Cathedral, and several owned by 
the Established Church of Scotland, the Free 
Church, the American Methodists, and the 
Baptists, The Jews have several synagogues. 
The Eoman Catholics besides their churches 
have two large schools for native youth in 
charge of Jesuit missionaiies. 

Bombay Presidency^ (British India), 
one of the three chief administrative divisions 
of British India, of which the capital is the city 
of Bombay, Its territory lies in the western 
part of India, between 13® 63' and 28® 45' north 
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latitude, and 66’ 40' and 76® 30' east longitude. 
Its boundaries are, on the northwest, Baluchis- 
tan and Khelat ; on the north, the Punjab ; on 
the northeast, the native States of Rajputana ; 
on the east, the native States of Central India, 
the Central Provinces, West Berar, and the 
dominions of the JTizam of Haidarabad ; on the 
south, the Presidency of Madras and the native 
State of Mysore, and on the west the Indian 
Ocean. It includes an area of 124,123 square 
miles, with a population (in 1881) of 16,489,- 
274 ; within the territorial limits of the presi- 
dency are a number of native States under the 
general supervision of the Bombay Government. 
These include an additional area of 73,753 
square miles (estimate), with a population of 
6,941,249, thus making the entire area of the 
presidency, under both British and native rule, 
197,876 square miles, and the aggregate popu- 
lation 23,430,523. The native State of Baroda 
likewise lies within the boundaries of the presi- 
dency, but as its political relations are wholly 
with the supreme Government of India, it is 
not included in the above aggregate. The sur- 
face of the presidency presents three well- 
marked types of physical appearance. In the 
northern part the regions of Giijerat and Sindh, 
with the peninsulas of Kathiawar and Outch, 
are for the most part flat, and in their northern 
and western portions merge into sandy and arid 
deserts. South of the Narbada River, and for 
the most part about thirty miles from the sea, 
stretches the range of mountains known as the 
Western Ghats. Between them and the sea the 
narrow strip of land is known as the Konkan, 
and consists largely of detached ranges of hills, 
with fertile valleys between, through which flow 
numerous tidal creeks. East of the mountains 
is the great upland of the Deccan, nearly 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea at its western 
edge, where it is buttressed by the Ghats, and 
sloping thence gradually toward the Bay of 
Bengal on the east. 

The population of the i^residency is various, 
Hindus, of course, preponderate, showing a 
total in the districts under direct British rule, 
according to the census of 1881, of 12,308,582 ; 
Mussulmans number 3,021,131 ; Asiatics from 
beyond the frontiers of India (Baluchis, Per- 
sians, Arabs, etc.), 73,252, mostly in Sind, 
though there are many such in Bombay and 
some in the other large cities ; Parsis, 72,065, 
mostly in Bombay and Surat ; Christians, 138,- 
317, the latter being largely Indo-Portuguese ; 
Jews, 7,952 ; aborigines, 562,678. 

Several noted rivers take their rise in the 
Bombay Presidency and flow for a part or the 
whole of their course through its territory. The 
Narbada and the Tapti rise in the highlands of 
Central India, and flowing west enter the Indian 
Ocean between north latitude 21° and 22°. The 
Godaveri rises in the Western Ghats near Nasik, 
and runs eastward, passing out of the Bombay 
territory soon after leaving its sources. In the 
southern part of the presidency, the Krishna 
River, starting from its source near Mahabalesh- 
war, in the Western Ghats, and receiving sev- 
eral tributaries, also flows toward the Bay of 
Bengal, describing but a comparatively small 
part of its course with this presidency. Both 
the Godaveri in the north and the Krishna in 
the south are among the famous sacred rivers 
of India, ranking in the esteem of devout Hin- 
dus only second to the Ganges. None of these 
rivers afford facilities for navigation. In the 


rainy season they are raging torrents ; in the 
dry season the water is insufficient. 

The chief cities of the Bombay Presidency 
(each of which is treated more fully under its. 
own name) with the population, in 1881, are as. 
follows : Bombay, 773,196 ; Poona, 129,751 
Ahmadabad, 127.621 ; Surat, 109,844 ; Karachi. 
73,560 ; Sholapur, 61,281 ; Haidarabad, 48,153 
Shikarpur, 42,496 ; Ahmadnagar, 37,492 ; 
Broach, 37,281 ; Hubli, 36,677 ; Satara, 29,028 
Dharwar, 27,191 ; Belgaum, 23,115. 

Information respecting the several languages 
current among the population of the presidency, 
as well as concerning the religions which they 
profess, must be sought under their respective 
titles ; here it is enough to say, in general, that, 
the principal languages used are the Marathi, 
spoken by 47.11 per cent of the population 
the Gujarathi, by 18.86 per cent ; the Kanarese, 
by 12.77 per cent ; the Sindhi, by 12.47 per 
cent, and the Hindustani or Urdu, common 
among Mussulmans and therefore often called 
Mussulmani, used by 5.3 per cent of the peo- 
ple. Religiously, the various sects of Hindus 
include 74.9 of the population ; Mohammedans, 
18.36 per cent ; the aboriginal tribes, about ^ 
per cent ; Jains, 1.31 per cent Christians, 
0.84 per cent ; while Sikhs, Parsis, and Jews 
are found in still smaller proportions. Of the 
12,308,582 Hindus, 664,411 belong to the Brah- 
min caste, 196,906 to the Rajpiits, 9,100,933 to- 
castes of good social standing, though inferior 
to either of those just named, and 2.346,332 are 
numbered among the inferior castes — Mahars, 
Mangs, etc. 

The missionary societies carrying on opera- 
tions within the borders of this presidency are- 
the following, named in chronological order, 
for fuller information regarding which reference 
should be had to the articles headed by the 
names of these societies, or by the names of the 
stations which they occupy : American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1813), 
Bombay, Ahmadnagar, Satara, Sholapur, Sirur 
London Missionary Society (1820), Belgaum 
Church Missionary Society (1820), Bombay, 
Karachi, Haidarabad, Nasik, Malegaum ; the 
Established Church of Scotland (1825), Bom- 
bay ; the Basle German Missionary Evangelical 
Society (1837), Dharwar, Hubli, Kaladgi ; the 
Free Church of Scotland (1843), Bombay, Poona ; 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
Bombay (1826), Kolhapur (1870), Ahmadnagar 
(1870), Poona (1871) ; the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission (1842), Rajkot, Porbandar, Gogo, Surat, 
Borsad, Ahmadabad, Anand ; the American 
Presbyterian Board (1870), Kolhapur ; the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission (1872), 
Bombay, Poona, Ahmadabad ; the Indian Fe- 
male Normal School and Instruction Society, 
Bombay, Nasik, Poona, Thana, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholapur, There is a tract and book society 
with its headquarters at Bombay, which issues, 
books and tracts in the vernaculars as well as. 
in English ; a religious tract society working 
chiefly in the Gujarathi language exists in con- 
nection with the Irish Mission in Gujarat. An 
auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, at Bombay, prints Bibles in the vernacu- 
lar languages, and maintains a depot for the. 
supply of Bibles in all the languages spoken 
within the presidency ; and the Christian Ver- 
nacular Education Society maintains a normal 
school at Ahmadnagar, working in connection 
with the missionary societies in the presidency,. 
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several of vyhieh avail themselves of the facil- 
ities which its institution affords for the train-' 
ing of native teachers. This society also pub- 
lishes school books, and to a small extent tracts 
on subjects connected with Christianity and 
morality* 

JBompelitook; a town of Sierra Leone, 
"^"est Africa, on the coast of Sherbro country, 
opposite Sherbro Island, south of Manoh. 
Mission station of the United Brethren in 
Christ (U. S. A.) 

Bondei Version, — The Bondei, which 
belongs to the Bantu family of African lan- 
guages, is spoken south of Mombasa, north of 
Zanzibar, in the northern portion of the Uni- 
versities’ mission field. Archdeacon Farler, by 
the help of his native Bondei reader, made the 
translation of the Gospel of Matthew, following 
the Greek text of the Bevised Version. At the 
request of the Universities' Mission, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society published an edition 
of 500 copies, the type having been set up at 
the Zanzibar mission press. This part of the 
New Testament, being the first portion of the 
Scriptures in this language, was published in 
1887. Mr. Farler has also translated the Gos- 
pel of Luke, which is being edited by the Bev. 
H. Geldart, 

Bondo, a city of Java, East India, near 
Mergaredja. Mission station of the Mennonite 
Missionary Society of Holland. 

Bouney, Samuel W,, b. at New Canaan, 
Conn., XT. S. A., March 8th, 1815 ; studied at 
the University of the City of New York, and at 
Lane Seminary, graduating in 1844. Was ap- 
pointed a missionary of the A. B. 0. F. M,, but 
a teacher being wanted temporarily at Hong- 
Kong in a school of the Morrison Education 
Society, he was released from his engagement 
to the Board to take that position, and arrived 
at Hong-Kong, March 10th, 1845. IVIr. Macy 
having come to take his place, he was reap- 
pointed as a missionary of the Board in China. 
The report of the Board for 1847 states: A, 
year ago he had visited every house in twenty- 
four streets, numbering about seven hundred 
dwellings and shops, and distributed^ many 
books and tracts. His connection with the 
Canton Mission continued to the time of his 
death, and he did much in the way of visiting 
Chinese villages around the city, and, as oppor- 
tunity was given in later years, making more 
extensive tours.” In 1854 he visited his native 
land, was ordained, married, and sailed in 1856 
to rejoin his mission. Died at Canton, 1864, 

Bouuy, a town on the Guinea Coast, West 
Africa, in the valley of the Lower Niger, on one 
of the outlets of the Niger. Climate, very un- 
healthy, due to the surrounding country being 
so flat and swampy. Population, 12,000. Bace 
and language, Ibo, Idzo, and Kwa. Mission 
station of the G. M. S. (1865) ; 2 ordained mis- 
sionaries, Z unordained, 3 missionaries’ wives, 
X native worker, 2 churches, 265 church-mem- 
bers. 

Bontlie, a town on Sherbro Island, off the 
West Coast of Africa. Mission station of the 
United Brethren in Christ of America ; 1 mis- 
sionary, several schools. 

Book andL Tract Society of Ckina*. 

—Headquarters, Glasgow, Scotland. Secretary, 


Alexander A. Cuthbert, 14 Newton Terrace, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

The Book and Tract Society of China was 
founded in 1884, to co-operate with a Society 
for Circulating Christian Literature throughout 
China, which had been formed in Shanghai in 
1877. Co-operation, as at first thought of, was 
found, on account of the distance, to be im- 
practicable ; therefore, in 1886, all printing and 
publishing work was transferred to the society 
in China, which took the name of “The So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese,” while the Book 
and Tract Society continued to raise funds to 
aid in the support of this and other societies 
engaged in similar work. The amount of 
money raised in 1888 was nearly £1,000. Dur- 
ing this year 114,000 copies of the publications 
of the society in China were issued. Of these 
large numbers were sold at the depot in Shang- 
hai, Many copies of the Gospels, Scripture 
cards, etc., were given to missionaries for dis- 
tribution and sent by merchants trading at 
Shanghai far into the interior, where mission- 
ary or colporteur has not yet penetrated. Two 
thousand copies of a work on natural theology 
were presented to the students at Pekin, Nank- 
ing-Moukden in Manchuria, Hangchow, and 
Tsinanfoo in Shantung. 

Boone, William Jones, b. in South 
Carolina, July 1st, 1805 ; graduated at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina ; studied law under 
Chancellor de Saussure ; pursued a theological 
course at the Seminary of the Protestiint Epis- 
copal Church at Alexandria, Va., and ha^ng 
studied medicine with reference to the mission- 
ary field, offered himself to the Board of Mis- 
sions ; was appointed 6md sailed July 8th, 1837, 
reaching Batavia, October 22d. Here he studied 
the Chinese language, held^ an English service, 
distributed tracts, established schools, and 
found his medical knowledge of great use. 
His health having failed, he went, in Septem- 
ber, 1840, to Macao, thence, in 1842, to Amoy, 
where he settled with his family on the island 
of Kulongsu, opposite Amoy. Here he preached 
on Sunday to a stated congregation of sixty or 
seventy Chinese, besides having an English ser- 
vice for the troops. Mrs. Boone died, August 
20th, 1842, her dying declaration being: *‘If 
there is a mercy in life for which I feel thank- 
ful it is that God has condescended to call me 
to ^be a missionary.” In 1843 Mr. Boone re- 
turned home with his children. The interest 
in the China mission was greatly increased by 
his visit. In October, 1844, he was consecrated 
missionary bishop to China, and having again 
married, sailed December 14th with a re-enforce- 
ment, reaching Hong Kong, April, 1845. Shang- 
hai was selected as the most eligible place for 
the mission, and hither the mission families re- 
moved. In 1846 Bishop Boone began the trans- 
lation of the Prayer-Book, and engaged in the 
revision of the New Testament. In 1847 he 
was chosen one of the committee of delegates 
from the several missions to revise the trans- 
lation of the Bible. His ability as a scholar was 
highly appreciated. His attention was early 
called to the controversy respecting the proper 
word to be used for rendering God in Chinese, 
and he expressed the strong conviction that 
8hiu was the true word rather than 
He devoted several months to the subject, and 
published a treatise upon it. This was reviewed 
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in 1850 bv Dr. Hedhurst, Sir George Stanton, 
and Dr. Legge. In this year Bishop Boone 
baptized six persons, and in 1S51 the ordina- 
tion of the first Chinese deacon, ChiAVong, 
took place. In 1853 Bishop Boone revisited 
the United States, and again in 1857 prostrated 
in health, but returned to China in 1859, and 
died at Shanghai, July 17th, 18GI. 

a town and Lutheran bishop \s see 
in the province of Xyland, Finland, situated 
on the Gulf of Finland, near the mouth of the 
Borga or Torga Biver. Population, 1,410. It 
has a fine cathedral and some good public build- 
ings, among them a gymnasium. It has also 
several mills and considerable trade by sea. 
Mission station of the Swedish Mission Union. 

SSorneo^ an island in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, situated directly on the Equator. Area, 
27*2, 8*20 square miles, divided as follows : 1. 
Under British rule, North Borneo, 31,106 ; 
Brunei, 3,000 ; Sarawak, 35,000 : total, 69,106 
square miles. 2. Under Dutch rule. West Coast, 
58,926 ; South and East districts, 144,788 : 
total, 203,714 square miles. Population ; 1. 
British, 475,000 ; 2. Dutch, 1,073,289 : total, 
1, 548, 289. Of this about one-half — that covering 
the South and East districts — is mere conjecture. 
Climate, remarkably healthy for an equatorial 
island. Surface mountainous and well irrigated 
by rivers. Mineral wealth very great. Inhabi- 
tants of North Borneo are chiefiy Mohammedan 
settlers ; of Sarawak and the Dutch possessions, 
Malay, Javanese, and Chinese settlers, and 
aboriginal tribes, mostly Dyaks, of the Malay 
race. The Portuguese gained a temporary foot- 
hold in the sixteenth century, but were super- 
seded by the Dutch, who have held permanent 
control, 

British Sorlh Borneo is under the jurisdiction 
of the British North Borneo Company, being 
held under a grant from the Sultans of Brunei 
and Sulu. The session was confirmed by royal 
charter in 1881, and the territory is adminis- 
tered by a governor in Borneo and a Board of 
Directors in London. In 1888 the neighboring 
territories of Brunei and Sarawak were formally 
placed under British protection. 

Dutch Borneo was administered by the Dutch 
East India Company until its dissolution in 
1798, since which time it is governed by a rep- 
resentative of the home Government. Mission 
work is carried on in British Borneo by the 
S. P, G., in Dutch Borneo by the Bhenish Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Borsad^ a town in Gujarat, Bombay, India. 
Mission station of the Irish PreslDyterian Church ; 
1 ordained missionary, 2 female missionaries, 1 
native pastor, 6 day schools, 2 preaching places. 

BotschaV>el 09 atown of Transvaal, Africa, 
northeast of Pretoria, southwest of Leydens- 
hurg. Mission station of the Berlin Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Society (1865) ; 7 native workers, 
1,749 church-members, 16 schools, 107 scholars. 
A printing establishment and a seminary, which 
in 1883 sent out 6 native preachers. 

Botucatu, a town of Brazil, South Ameri- 
ca, 160 miles northwest of Sao Paulo. Cli- 
mate, excellent. Population, 10,000 — Euro- 
peans, Americans, negroes, Indians, Lan- 
guage, Portuguese. Mission station of the 
Presbyterian Church (North) ; 1 missionary, 
6 out-stations, 3 organized churches, Oon- 
tributions, $1,147, 


Bowen, a town in North Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, on the extreme northeast coast southeast 
of Cape York. Mission station of the S, P. G. 
(1887) ; 1 missionary. 

Bowen, George, b. at Middlebury, Yt., 
April 30th, 1816 ; d. in Bombay, February 5fch, 
1888. One of the most remarkable missionaries 
of modern times. His early life was spent in 
the city of New York, where his father was a 
merchant. Beared in a honm of affluence and 
refinement, yet without positive religious in- 
fluences, he grew up to young manhood in en- 
tire and, as he deemed, intelligent disbelief in 
Christianity. Though without a college edu- 
cation, his tastes were literary and his attain- 
ments much above the average. He became 
familiar "with the language, literature, and 
philosophy of Germany, France, and Italy, and 
spent several years in travel and study in 
Europe. Eeturning to his native country, busi- 
ness reverses of his father led him to a some- 
what secluded life, and he devoted himself to 
literature and philosophy. He W’as also fond 
of music and proficient in it. But literature 
and art failed to satisfy the cravings of his 
soul. The death of a lady to whom he was 
warmly attached, and who was brought to the 
knowledge of Christ on her sick-bed, deeply 
affected him, and for her sake he was led to 
the study of the Bible which she bequeathed 
him. Groping blindly after God, he was led at 
length to say, ** If there is a God who notices 
the desires of men, I only wish that He would 
make known to me His will, and I should feel 
it my highest privilege to do it at whatever 
cost.” Opening a copy of Paley's Bvidences of 
Ohrisiianity, which he nad taken home from the 
public library by mistake for another book, his 
attention was arrested by the argument, and he 
was led on to a course of study which ended in 
the conviction that the Bible was the Word of 
God. To the diligent study of the Bible he 
now turned with an intense desire to know and 
an earnest x)urpose to follow its teachings. At 
this critical juncture there came across his path 
a friend of former years, who since their earlier 
acquaintance had become a follower of Jesus 
and was of service in leading Bowen to the 
truth. The light of the Sun of Eighteoasness 
shone into his soul. Like Saul of Tarsus, he 
accepted the Saviour whom he had hitherto re- 
jected, and he gave himself to His service with 
a surrender of the will and devotion of the life 
akin to that of the apostle. He made profes* 
sion of his faith in the Mercer Street Presbyte- 
rian Church of New York, under the jmstoral 
care of the Bev. Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., and 
soon had the joy of seeing his now aged parents 
and two sisters united with him in the faith 
and service of Christ. 

His conversion occurred in the spring of 
1844. The May anniversaries of the great mis- 
sionary societies just at the time introduced 
him, as it were, into a new world of Christian 
enterprise. He at once devoted his life to this 
missionary work. For three years he i)ursned 
his studies in the Union Theological Seminary, 
of New York, where he exerted a marked influ- 
ence upon his fellow-students, spending his 
vacations in labor in destitute parts of the 
country and among the poor of the city. He 
was ordained as a minister by the Presbytery, 
July 4th, 1847, and sailed soon after for India, 
under appointment of the American Boards"*' 
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Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In Jan- 
Tiary, 1848, he arrived in Bombay, which was 
the scene of his future labors, uninterrupted 
save by occasional tours of missionary service 
in other parts of India. 

He was unmarried, apparently frail in body, 
slight in form, with a natural diffidence which 
gave to him an appearance of reserve, and yet 
W’ith a simplicity and gentleness of manner 
that won those who came in contact with him. 
His faculty for acquiring languages enabled 
him to begin preaching in Mahrathi within a 
year of his arrival. In view of the wide social 
gap that separated the natives from the mis- 
sionaries, he soon felt it his duty to decline any 
salary from the Board, and, supporting himself, 
to live in a simple way among the natives. He 
became secretary of the Bombay Tract Society 
and editor of a weekly journal, the Bombay 
Griiardian, acquiring wide induence by the emi- 
nent ability and spirituality of his writings, 
selections from which have been published in 
America and Great Britain in three volumes 
severally entitled, ' Daily Mediiafions, love Be- 
ve tied, and the Atnens of Christ. But it was by 
his personal ministry that he became known 
and at first despised and ridiculed, and then 
esteemed among the people of India, In the 
bazaar, on the sea-shore, in the meanest hovel, 
wherever he could get access, he nnweariedly 
proclaimed the Gospel of the grace of God. 
Money given to him by friends, who after a 
time were attracted by his wonderful devotion, 
he refused unless permitted to use it for the 
advancement of the cause. Even the heathen 
natives came to regard him with singular rever- 
ence. Officials of the government learned to 
admire his zeal while they respected his talents. 
When in 1872 Rev. William Taylor, afterward 
Bishop Taylor, an American Methodist mis- 
sionary, came to Bombay and commenced a 
work among a class not reached by existing 
agencies— the English-speaking descendants of 
foreign parentage — Mr. Bowen entered at once 
into his plans and united himself w'ith the 
Methodist body, remaining in this connection 
until his death. His religious experience, so 
marked at the beginning, advanced to the close 
of his course. He seemed to have attained to 
a knowledge of divine things rarely reached in 
these latter days. Living a life of habitual self- 
abnegation, he was singularly free from the 
spirit of asceticism. Meek, gentle, loving, 
though uncompromising in his views of sin and 
of the high calling of the Christian, he was wel- 
comed into the homes alike of the high and the 
low. After a brief illness, early on a Sabbath 
morning, apparently while peacefully sleeping, 
he was not, for God took him. His death pro- 
duced a deep sensation in Bombay and West- 
ern India. Those most competent to form a 
judgment concur in the estimate of him ex- 
pressed by Dr. William Hanna, of Scotland, 
that he was one who exhibited a degjree of 
self-sacrificing devotion to which there is per- 
haps no existing parallel in the whole field of 
missionary labor."* 

Bradley, Ban Beaeli, b. at Maroellns, 
N. X., July 18th, 1804 ; graduated from a medi- 
oal college in the city of Hew York, 1833 ; sailed 
July 2d, 1834, a medical missionary of the 
A. B. 0. F. M., for Siam ; arrived at Amherst, 
British Burma, December 6th, 1834, Si^a- 
pore, January 12th, 1835, and at Bangkok, Siam, 


July ISth, 1835 ; was ordained by the members 
of the mission in Siam, Xovember 5th, lh38. 
In consequence of more hoj. eful calls elsewhere 
it was decided by the Board, in 1840, to with- 
draw its mission in Siam. Dr. Bradlej* and 
Rev. Jesse Caswell, unwilling to give up the 
work in which they had engaged, sought main- 
tenance elsewhere. Dr. Bradley returned to 
the United States in 1S47, and was released 
from the service of the Board, December 14th 
the same year. He wus for a time sustained 
by the American Missionary Association, and 
went out in 1849 in connection with that so- 
ciety. He was the first educated physician and 
surgeon who had visited Siam, and his skill in 
lihe healing art seemed to the natives little less 
than miraculous, and opened the way for the 
entrance of the Gospel. Later on, when other 
medical assistance w*as within reach, he gave 
himself wholly to the preaching of the Gospel, 
the translation of the Scriptures, the prepara- 
tion and printing of tracts. From 1857 onward 
he was not chargeable to the society for any 
portion of his support, but maintained himself 
by means of the printing-press, and hy his 
skill in translating State papers for the govern- 
ment and for the consulates. None of these 
things, how’ever, were allowed to turn him 
aside from what he always considered his chief 
and only business, the preaching of Christ. 
His published writings, both in English and 
Siamese, were voluminous. Those relating to 
Siam and the Siamese, published in the Bangkok 
Calendar for successive years, form the mine 
whence much of the material of more recent 
books and articles upon Siam has been ex- 
tracted. His mastery of that difficult language 
was surprisingly accurate. His translations of 
the Scriptures, though by him considered as 
tentative, have not been, it is thought, greatly 
improved by later hands. He found the coun- 
try imperviously closed to all ‘Western^ ideas 
and peoples. Before his death, and, in no 
small degree through his efforts, its princes and 
l^eople W’^ere eagerly seeking to introduce what- 
ever good thing they could find in Western 
civilization. He died at Bangkok, June 23d, 
1873. He was twice married. His widow and 
his youngest child are still living in his old 
home in Bangkok, and are carrying on the 
printing business. 

Brahminism.'— (See Hinduism.) 

Brass^ a district of Lower Guinea, West 
Coast of Africa. Mission station of the 0. M. S. ; 
1 missionary, 1 native preacher, 2 churches, 262 
church-members, 1 school, 107 scholars, 

BraasiL— The United States of Brazil lie 
between the 4th degree of north and the 33d of 
south latitude, and the SSth and 72d west longi- 
tude, including within their bounds about two- 
fifths of the whole South American Continent. 
This, youngest born of the American republics, 
measures from north to south 2,600 miles, and 
from east to west 2,500 miles, thus covering an 
area of about 3,200,000 square miles, but little 
less than the whole Continent of Europe, which 
embraces 3,584,841. It borders upon ^^ the 
South American countries except Chili, and 
from the vast extent of its territory and the 
immense value of its undeveloped natural re- 
sources, now that it is freed from the trammels 
of slavery and monarchy, is bound to' play an 
important part in the, history of the New World, 
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IPhy steal Features* — Brazil may be 
roughly divided into three great basins— one at 
the north, formed by the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries ; another at the south, formed by the 
streams wliich united produce the Parana, one 
of the principal branches of the Eio de la Plata, 
and, lying between the two, the section drained 
by the Sao Francisco, the third river in size in 
South America. 

The territory included in the Amazon water- 
shed, embracing perhaps one-third of Brazil, is 
almost entirely unexplored, and contains ve^ 
few towns of any importance. In fact, the 
physical characteristics of the country along 
the Amazon proper are such as will probably 
prevent it from ever becoming a centre of popu- 
lation. There is so little fall in the river that 
at Tabitinga, where the Amazon enters Brazil, 
more than 1,500 miles in a direct line from the 
ocean, it is only 250 feet above the sea-level. 
At the close of the rainy season the immense 
volume of water from the vast territory drained 
by its tributaries collects in the basin of the 
Amazon, causing it to rise often 40 feet above 
the low-water level, and to inundate the land 
for miles on either side. The exhalations from 
the decaying vegetable matter left by these 
floods is pestiferous in the extreme, causing 
fevers which are fatal to any but the native-born 
inhabitants. The rubber groves, which abound 
in these lowlands, are visited for only a few 
months each year, and even the hardened na- 
tives, while engaged in the work of collecting 
the rubber, are obliged to sleep in huts raised 
up on high posts to avoid somewhat the heavy 
pestilential vapors. 

From Bahia southward, parallel with the 
coast, and at a distance of from ten to thirty 
miles, the land rises abruptly to the height of 
from two to three thousand feet above the sea- 
level, and then slopes oif gradually toward the 
interior. A great many of the important towns 
of Brazil, including nearly all the mission sta- 
tions and the greater part of the native Protes- 
tant churches, are upon these plateaus, where 
the elements of prosperity are found in fertile 
soils and abundant water-courses. In all this 
southern basin the streams start at about fifty 
or sixty miles from the sea and flow toward the 
interior; they are consequently little used as 
highways of travel, and have not aided in the 
development of the country as they would have 
done had they run from the centre to the sea 
coast, as in most countries. The transporta- 
tion from the interior to the seaboard is all 
done by railroads, of which there are a number, 
with wide-reaching ramifications, but which, 
from the peculiar conformation of the ground, 
were very expensive to build and operate. 

The surface of the country is broken up into 
hills of all sizes, some of them rising to the dig- 
nity of mountains, while there are large sec- 
tions which can never be brought under culti- 
vation, owing to the fact that the hill-sides are 
too steep to admit of the use of the plough. 
The variety of soils is great, ranging from the 
white sands by the sea-side, and in what seem 
to be the bottoms of huge interior lakes, to the 
extremely fertile ferruginous clays, constituting 
the famed terra ram, on which the best coffee' 
plantations are found. In travelling through 
some parts of the country one passes over cam- 
pos of vast extent, covered with short grass 
suitable only for pasture ; then will come miles 
and miles of coarse fern or brake, of no use to 


man or beast, where heavy fires once devastated 
the country, and seem to have scorched all the 
life out of the soil. One very noticeable feat- 
ure of the landscape, as seen from the cars, is 
the vast extent of country covered with brush 
and second growth of different sizes, resulting 
from the Brazilian system of cultivation, by 
burning off a tract of land and planting it with- 
out ploughing, as long as the weeds and grass 
do not interfere with the growth of the plants, 
and then letting it go back to woods again. 
The greater part of the country near the rail- 
roads has been gone over in this way, and it is 
usually necessary to go back some distance 
from the centres of civilization to find the typi- 
cal virgin forests, where the lofty and wide- 
spreading trees, covered with brilliant orchids 
and parasites, are woven together and festooned 
with a complicated and impenetrable mass of 
vines and climbing plants, and the gj’aceful 
bamboo, in a great variety of forms of delicate 
foliage, fills up the interstices and seems to 
drape the whole. As no one thinks of using 
fertilizers in Brazil, many tracts of country- 
which were once tilled have gone out of culti- 
vation, among them many coffee plantations in 
the older coffee districts, where through the 
exhaustion of the soil coffee cultivation barely 
paid expenses when carried on by slave labor, 
and became utterly impracticable when it be- 
came necessary to employ paid help. 

Products.— Ot these coffee is undoubtedly 
king, as more capital is employed in its cultiva- 
tion than in anything else, and it is the prin- 
cipal source of revenue to the country. Next 
in importance come rubber, sugar, tobacco, cot- 
ton, Indian corn, cacao, from which chocolate 
is made, rice, beans, mate or South American 
tea, tapioca, and other preparations of the 
mandioca or cassava plant. From some of tho 
northern ports there are considerable exports 
of deer and goat skins. 

Fruits abound, not only the well-known 
orange, lemon, lime, banana, pineapple, guava, 
custard apple, mango, watermelons and musk- 
melons, but many other fruits peculiar to the 
country, such as bread fruit, jabodaoabas, mar- 
acuja, or passion flower fruit, and various pod- 
fruits and nuts. Among the temperate fruits 
quinces do very well, the peach-trees bear heavy 
crops, but they are nearly all ungrafted fruit, 
and usually so wormy as to be of little account. 
Apples are found in the extreme south, pears 
and cherries do not grow at all in Brazil, The 
small seed fruits, such as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries are cultivated in gar- 
dens in the latitude of Srio Paulo, and bear a 
fruit which serves to remind one of tho home 
fruits, but scarcely more. Sweet potatoes are 
found in great variety and are very fine, white 
potatoes only require sufiacient manure to pro- 
duce well, and all our home vegetables, with 
care and abundant watering, can be grown in 
almost any part of the country, though they 
are never so fine as the home vegetables, and if 
bought in the markets are very expensive. 
Poultry, eggs, mutton, pork, are also very dear, 
though beef is much cheaper than in the United 
States in all the southern part of Brazil. 

Animals , — As a, comparatively, small part of 
the country is under oultivation, there is abun- 
dance of room for all kinds of wild animals to 
breed, and range. They are so abundant, in 
fact, in many parts of the country as to cause 
heavy losses each year through their encroach- 
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ments upon the crops and flocks. A.ny one 
who is so inclined can always get a good day’s 
hunting by going out on the cars two or three 
stations from any of the large cities. Small 
game, such as hares, squirrels, opossums, 
agoutis, partridges, ducks, owls, herons, parrots 
can be found almost anywhere ; the larger 
game, as deer, tapirs, pumas, wild cats, wild 
hogs, ant-eaters, monkeys, etc., are now largely 
confined to the more thickly wooded districts 
along the rivers. 

There are snakes of all sizes and colors, some 
of which are exceedingly venomous and cause 
many deaths each year, though there are several 
well-known antidotes which can be found in 
almost any country house. Insect pests are 
numerous : cockroaches, which are very destruc- 
tive to books, especially those in cloth bindings : 
ticks, jiggers, sand-flies, mosquitoes, white 
ants, which destroy the timbers of houses, and 
cut through everything which comes in their 
way, be it clothes, books, or anything else ; 
and worst of all, most persistent and invincible 
of all, fleas. The immense variety of beautiful 
butterflies and beetles only serve to tantalize 
the missionary, who can scarcely help coveting 
them for his collection, but has no time to stop 
to catch them, or to prepare and care for them 
afterward. 

All the domestic animals are found in Brazil — 
horses, cows, pigs, sheep, does, eats — though 
generally much deteriorated ty the effects of 
the climate and want of care in breeding. 

T/ie mineral resources of the conntry are im- 
mense and almost entirely undeveloped. There 
are whole mountains of the very best quality of 
iron ore ; coal of fair quality has been worked 
in three States, and is supposed to exist in 
three more, the principal reason why it has 
not come into use being the lack of facilities 
for transportation, and these will doubtless be 
provided as soon as the tranquillity of the new 
government is assured and foreign capital be- 
gins to flow in, as it soon must do, to so invit- 
ing a fleld. Brazilian diamonds are well known. 
G-old is found in many parts, and is being 
mined successfully by two companies, while 
there are numerous abandoned workings which 
only requite the expenditure of a moderate 
amount of capital in hydraulic arrangements to 
become again very remunerative. Silver, tin, 
zinc, mercury have been discovered in many 
places, and only await enterprising men to de- 
velop them. 

Glimate . — ^In so vast a territory, with such 
great differences of altitude, there are, of course, 
many varieties of climate. On the whole, how- 
ever, with the exception of some of the towns 
along the sea-coast and the valley of the Amazon 
the country in general is salubrious ; even in the 
sea-board towns the mortality is not above, 
rather below that of the large cities of Europe. 
In the greater part of the country the hot season 
is also the rainy season, which lasts for three 
or four months, when, although the days of 
continuous rain are few, the afternoon showers 
fall with great regularity, lasting from ten min- 
utes to an hour or two, and thus lowering the 
temperature and refreshing the air, ixisure cool 
nights. In the greater part of the country the 
weather for eight months in the year is delight- 
ful ; for the other four months it is rather too hot 
for comfort in the middle of the day, thongh 
the great amount of moisture in the air or some 
other reason prevents it from ever becoming so 


oppressively hot within doors as it often is in 
the United States, in summer time. Along the 
coast, too, the alternating land and sea breezes 
tend to moderate the heat. Tor the greater 
part of the year spring overcoats and wraps are 
needed if one goes out in the evening, and flan- 
nels should be worn, while there are times in 
the coldest season when a heavj' overcoat is 
very acceptable, at least to the south and west 
of Eio de Janeiro. 

As a rule the Brazilians dress well, in Euro- 
pean style, and in proportion to their income 
more expensively than in the United States, sc 
that there is no reason why missionaries com- 
ing to Brazil should leave behind them any of 
the clothing which they have been accustomed 
to wear, unless they are going to some of the 
most northerly ports. The furniture made in 
Brazil from the native woods is very expensive, 
heavy, and unsatisfactory to one going from 
this country, so that, notwithstanding the heavy 
custom house duties, vrhich often amount to 
more than the original cost of the goods and 
freight, it will usually pay the new missionary 
to take out with him all the furniture and house- 
hold goods which he would be likely to need 
for the first few years, down to a kitchen stove 
and cooking utensils. He should bear in mind, 
however, that stuffed and upholstered goods axe 
very unsuitable to the country, owing to the 
heat and the refuge they give to insect pests, 
while the light rattan or bentwood furniture is 
not only better adapted to the climate, but pays 
proportionally less duty in the custom house. 

At Para, the hottest place in the country, and 
right under the Equator, the mean temperature 
for six years was 80% the maximum 95% the 
minimum 65°. At Eio de Janeiro the mean 
was 75°, minimum 65°. The prospectus of a 
sanatarium in Silo Paulo contains the following 
statement : “ The climate of the highlands of 
Brazil is an inland continental climate, recuper- 
ative and exhilarating, even on days of the 
most dazzling sunshine, to which all travellers 
testify. There are about 235 days of brilliant 
sunshine per annum, pretty equally distributed 
throughout the year. The average maximum 
temperature in the hottest month (January) is 
80° in the shade, in the coldest month (July), 
72°. The average minimum night temperature 
out of doors is 64° in January and 49° in July. 
Out of an average of 102 rainy days per annum, 
on only 32 did rain fall in the morning, and on 
only 20 did it rain all day.” 

The most prevalent diseases are pulmonary 
consumption, intermittent fevers, and rheuma- 
tism. Leprosy and goitre are common. Epi- 
demics of yellow fever occur only at intervals 
in some of the sea-coast towns. The fatal dis- 
ease resembling yellow fever which has raged 
in Campinas, an interior town of the State of 
Sao Panlo, for a year or two past, originated 
with purely local causes, which will probably 
be removed with the introduction of water and 
sewers. 

ECistor'if ^ — ^Brazil was discovered about JL.-D, 
1500, and was soon after taken possession of 
by the Portuguese, and continued to be a colony 
of Portugal till 1822, when its independence 
was proclaimed by the son of the King of Por- 
tugal, who was acting as prince-regent. He as- 
sumed the title of Pedro I., Emperor of Brazil, 
and in 1824 gave the country a constitution 
which in its main features was considered lib- 
eral. In 1831 he abdicated in favor of his son. 
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the late Do.m Pedi’o II., wlio vr&s at that time 
only five years old. The government was by 
regents from that date till 1810, when the em- 
peror's majority was iDroclaimecl, although he 
was hut fourteen years of age. Dom Pedro II., 
after having occupied the throne for a half cen- 
tury, less one year, was deported in Kovemher 
of 1889, when the republic was proclaimed. 
The new order of affairs was quietly accepted 
by the people, and at the expiration of a year 
seems to give every’ evidence of stability and 
permanence. The constitution adopted pro- 
visionally follows that of the United States in 
almost every particular, though of course it is 
subject to modification by the Constitutional 
Assembly, which is soon to convene. 

Owing to the illiberal policy which Portugal 
pursued toward her colonies, Brazil was, during 
nearly the whole of her colonial history, almost 
as effectually shut out from intercourse with 
other nations as were China and Japan during 
the same period. All trade was jealously kept 
in the hands of the mother country, and not 
until the seat of government was transferred to 
Eio de Janeiro, near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, were her ports opened to the trade 
of other nations. 

Language ^ — As a natural result of its his- 
tory the language of the country is Portuguese, 
akin to the Spanish, but distinct from it, hav- 
ing many terms and idioms peculiar to itself, 
though the resemblance is sufficient to enable 
a Spaniard and Portuguese to converse without 
difficulty. It is a beautiful language, compact, 
expressive, flexible, and well adapted for oratory 
and literature. The literature is principally 
rich in fiction and poetry, the few scientific 
works being mostly translations from the 
French. As French is considered a necessary 
part of a liberal education, and is very similar 
to the Portuguese, all the professional men read 
it, and generally more than half the books on 
their shelves are in that language, while French 
novels of all sorts form the staple literary diet 
of the ladies of the wealthier classes. 

Inhabitants , — The last official census of 
Brazil — that of 1872-73 — gave a population of 
9,930,478, divided as follows : 5,123,869 males ; 
4,396,231 females. Whites, 3,787,289 ; blacks, 
1,954,452 ; mixed, 3,802,782 ; Indians, 386,955. 
This does not include the independent savage 
tribes, which, according to General Couto de 
Magalhaes, number more than one million. A 
very moderate estimate of the natural growth 
of the population, and increase from emigration 
in the seventeen years which have intervened, 
would bring the present population up to 
13,000,000. 

Pjbbsonmi Ohabaotbristics. 1. )Sbci*a2.— The 
Brazilian people are in general hospitable, gen- 
erous, charitable, gay, courteous, communica- 
tive. quick at learning, rather fond of show, 
somewhat ceremonious and proud, rather in- 
clined to look down upon labor and laborers, 
but with a remarkable suavity and a native 
politeness which is as general in the lowest as 
the highest classes. Though not as excitable 
as the Spanish, there is still a strong element 
of jealousy in their disposition, and a tendency 
to vindictiveness which gives rise to many 
homicides in the course of a year, though crimes 
against property are much fewer than in most 
European countries. 

2. PhysinaUy the typical Brazilian is small of 
stature, with elegantly diminutive feet and 


hands, slightly built frame, nervous and bilious 
temperament," bloodless and sallow complexion, 
and a generally anagmic and worn-out look, evi- 
dently wanting in the strength and energy to 
cope with the difficulties to be encountered in 
developing a new country. The race as it ex- 
ists to-day is evidently the result of a com- 
bination of widely diverse ethnical elements, 
moulded in a great degree by ecclesiastical in- 
fluences. History tells us that the original set- 
tlers of Brazil were mostly broken-down Portu- 
guese gentlemen and adventurers, coming.with- 
out families, for the sole purpose of repairing 
their wasted fortunes, and, bringing with them 
the easy morality of tne mother country, readily 
amalgamated, first with the aboriginal races, 
and afterward with the negroes which they im- 
ported, giving us the common people of Brazil 
as we find them to-day. 

The general loose ideas in regard to the mar- 
riage relation, together with the universally im- 
moral lives even of the priests, have had the 
practical effect of excusing and almost sanc- 
tioning the lawless gratification of appetite, 
thus undermining the physical health of the 
people, while sowing the seeds of disease which 
more and more incapacitate them for the work 
yet to ^be done in developing the immense re- 
sources of this magnificent country. 

3. Meneciucil—The recent bloodless revolu- 
tion in Brazil, by which a country nearly as * 
large as the whole of Europe passed from a. 
monarchical to a republican form of govern- 
ment, with no interruption of the functions of 
government, no injury to its commerce, no in- 
terference with the regular march of business, 
no mobs or fighting, emphasized certain pecul- 
iarities of Brazilian character which merit atten- 
tion on the part of those who expect to engage 
in missionary labor among them. 

One element of Brazilian character, which 
unquestionably had a great deal to do with the 
quiet advent of the republic, was the prevalent, 
intellectual sluggishness,’ which indisposes the 
people in general to take the trouble to think 
out and decide any matter for themselves. In 
the great majority of cases the readiness with 
which they transferred their allegiance from 
one government to another was not so much 
want of fidelity to their political convictions, 
as to the total absence of convictions on the 
subject. It was not so much that they were ngt 
true to their opinions, as that they had never 
taken the trouble to have opinions. 

The lower classes have been accustomed for 
so many centuries to leaving their consciences 
in the hands of their priests, and yielding them 
a blind, unreasoning obedience, that the habit 
of blindly following their leaders has become a 
second nature to them, and when the republic 
came they simply did what was most natural, 
accepted it, because those whom they had been 
accustomed to follow accepted it. 

Even among the educated classes there is an 
intellectual apathy which shows itself in all 
departments of intellectual activity — science, 
philosophy, politics, and religion— and this is. 
nothing more than the natural result of the 
policy persistently pursued by the Church of 
Rome, to repress all speculation and original 
thought, and allow to its votaries free exercise 
of their intellectual powers only along two lines- 
of activity, money making and amusements. 

A thoughtful and serious minded Brazilian, 
who claims to be a Positivist, recently said to* 
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the "writer in a discouraged tone that there 
were very few Brazilians who would take the 
trouble even to be consistent Positivists, and 
that they laughed at any one who pretended to 
^ve a definite scheme of life and to live ujj to 
it. Like ships without bahast, rocked about by 
every shifting wind, they are easily overturned 
by the first heavy gale that strikes them. 

_ In view’ of these intellectual conditions of the 
rising generation in Brazil, the great impor- 
tance of educational work there becomes evident, 
'^hile * confessedly an indirect evangelizing 
agency, it is perhaps one of the most important 
in the present crisis. There is almost no posi- 
tive opposition to the Gospel, it is simply ig- 
nored by many who admit that it is a very good 
thing, but who are unwilling to make the intel- 
lectu^ effort necessary to investigate its claims, 
and think the matter out for themselves. 

The change of government, by throwing upon 
the people the management of their own affairs, 
will necessarily break up this intellectual apathy, 
and force them to think for themselves ; and 
there is every reason to hope that this will be 
followed by a movement all along the line, an 
intellectual awakening in all departments, sci- 
entific, philosophic, and religious. It is of the 
first importance, therefore, that measures be 
taken at once to turn the newly awakened intel- 
lectual activity in the right direction, as well as 
make accessible to the people the materials for 
a right judgment, in science and religion. This 
it is proposed to do by the establishment of an 
unsectarian Christian college in the city of SSo 
Paulo, a considerable part of the money for 
which has already been raised, and some of its 
professors are already on the ground. 

Allied to this intellectual apathy is the most 
absolute indifference on the part of the major- 
ity of the people to all politics and. political 
measures. Some years ago the people were 
called upon to vote upon the limitation of the 
suffrage, which had theretofore been universal, 
but which it was proposed to restrict to those 
who could read and write and possessed a tax- 
able incr^me of two hundred dollars a year. 
Thirt.usF'Osurn would reduce the voters to about 
one-fiirh of fbe previous number, and full no- 
tice WAS iVal on a certain day the matter 

would bo sui *ijLiitted to the popular vote. There 
was, how'cver, very little discussion of the sub- 
ject irt the papers, no mass-meetings to stir the 
people up to detend p time-honun d widch 
they w’cre threattined with lofting, not fhu niight- 
est excitemeot, in fact, aiul w’heii the day ar- 
rived the mutter went by default, nol enough 
of the class threaten-^d with dis^cnfraucuiftenient'; 
presenting themnelves at th^ polls to constitute 
a respectable minoritl^ It is possible 

that the Bomish teaching of the superior iiu- 
portance of the spiritUHl to the tenq>ornl al- 
legiance may ha^e confused the minds of iho 
people on the subject, and helped to proilucc 
this state of affairs. 

' L Moral. —The prominent moral characteris- 
tic of the Brazilian people is a very great luck 
of bonsoientiousness, an almost complete ab- 
sense of the feeling that everything must give 
way to right and duty. The result of this has 
been referred to in speaking of their physical 
characteristics. Its sooial aspects will be con- 
sidered below. It has also been prominent in 
their political history. One of the first meas- 
ures of republican government was a general 
decree that all officeholders who g^ve in their 


adhesion to the new government within a cer- 
tain time would be continued in ofilee, while 
those vrho refused to do so would be immedi- 
ately’ substituted by others. The result of this 
measure was a wholesale coat -turning, which 
would have been amusing had it not been so 
sad an indication of tbe utter lack of principle 
on the part of so large a portion of the best citi- 
zens. Although many had just before been 
ardent monarchists, and nearly all had voted 
for the monarchical candidate in the recent 
elections, not one in a hundred declined to ac- 
cept the offered conditions, and the State and 
municipal ’machinery moved on without the 
slightest hitch. 

The police in Brazil are a military organiza- 
tion, wear soldier’s uniform, carry guns, and in 
their ordinary patrol work use sword bayonets. 
As soon as these soldier police, scattered all 
over the country, received orders from their 
superior officers to accept the republic, they 
tore the crowns from their caps and proclaimed 
a change of government. Outside of the large 
cities the number of these police agents was 
utteily insignificant, and they could have been 
easily overpowered, but even the most ardent 
monarchists when they found themselves face 
to face with the military, and called upon to 
risk some personal injury for the sake of their 
political opinions, backed down at once. It 
was not cowardice, for the Brazilians are not a 
cowardly people, but simply the feeling that it 
was not worth while to risk anything for a mere 
opinion. The priesthood, the whole effect 
of whose teachings for centuries has been to 
obliterate the inherent distinction between 
right and wrong, and confuse the minds of the 
people on the fundamental principles of ethics, 
is without doubt chiefly responsible for this 
national demoralization. 

It is no wonder, then, that in this state of 
affairs the republican leaders, who were men 
with positive ideas, had the courage of their 
convictions, and in the face of opposition had 
defended their principles for many years, should 
have carried all before them. Indeed, the great 
guarantee of the stability of the republic is to 
be found in just this fact, that its advocates are 
men of positive convictions, who are disinter- 
estedly seeking the good of their country, and 
are willing to sacrifice something for it, and 
risk something for the sake of principle. 

5, Beverencefor iradition . — The superior wis- 
dom of “the Fathers*' and the necessity of ac- 
cepting as final their ideas and judgments in 
ii?l matters of faith and doctrine having been 
drilled into them from their earliest infancy, 
many successive generations, the habit of 
looking backward seems to have become in- 
grained into the Brazilian nature, and leads 
them to hold on with an almost religious per- 
tinacity to old-fashioned business methods, 
antio^uated inodes of transportation and farm- 
ing (solid-wheeled ox-carts and pack-mules com- 
pete with the railroads in some parts of the 
country, and not one farmer in a thousand has 
ever seen a plough), and the most antihygienic 
ways of living and eating. The unparalleled 
progress of the United States is doubtless 
largely owing to the fact that every man seeks 
to improve upon the methods of his father, and 
eagerly experiments any proposed change which 
promises to be an improv&ient. The average 
Brarilian, however, regards any innovation 
with suspicion, simply because it is an innova- 
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tion, and is very apt to receive suggested im- 
provements a smile of balf-scornful su- 
periority, and to say : ‘ ‘ Your implements and 
metbods are very good for you and your 
country, but the ways of our fathers, who have 
been working here for centuries, are doubtless 
best for us in this country.” This difference 
of mental attitude is of itself enough to largely 
account for the difference between the two 
countries, and for it the Church of Eome is 
largely, if not wholly responsible. 

6, The doing things for shouc and effect is also 
a prominent Brazilian characteristic. Para 
Inglez ver,” for the English to see, is an ex- 
pression applied originally to parliamentary 
measures which it was known at the time would 
have no practical result, but which it was hoped 
would have a good effect upon outsiders, espe- 
cially upon investors in that land whose ready 
money has done so much to develop the re- 
sources of this country, but which has passed 
into a proverbial phrase to indicate whatever is 
done for show or effect. The tendency which 
this phrase characterizes, and of which the late 
emperor was thought to be an illustrious exam- 
ple, is evident in all departments of their so- 
cial, political, and business life. Their style 
of dressing and bnilding, their business and 
professional methods, their school system and 
newspaper articles, publio speeches and private 
entertainments, all reflect the soulless external- 
ity which is characteristic of their religious life. 

SociAii A 2 fi> PoiuTiOAL OoNDiTi027S. — Notwith- 
standing the fact that several of the principal 
cities of Brazil were founded one hundred years 
before the “ ^Mayflower” touched at Plymouth 
Book, and that sixty years before the first 
Knickerbocker set foot upon Manhattan Island 
the twelve oapitanias, or colonies, embracing 
the territory now covered by Brazil, were con- 
solidated into a general government with the 
capital at Bahia, we find to-day that, with less 
than one-tenth of the population of the United 
States, Brazil is fully half a century behind her 
in general civilization. 

Of the sparse population not more than one 
in seven can read and write, while the manu- 
facturing industry is in its infancy, the immense 
mineral wealth of the country is almost entirely 
undeveloped, the most primitive agricultural 
methods still prevail, the railroads are largely 
owned by foreign capitalists and managed by 
foreign superintendents, the immense import- 
ing and exporting business is almost entirely in 
the hands of those of other nationalities. Yet 
there are churches and monasteries two hun- 
dred and fifty years old, and when Penn re- 
ceived the grant of the lands bearing his name 
there was already an arch -bishopric in Brazil, 
with several subordinate bishoprics. There is 
scarce a hill without its church, scarce a street 
without its priests. 

Some claim that there is a vital and necessary 
connection between the evident signs of priestly 
predominance and the undeveloped condition 
of the people and country. Other explanations 
are offered by those who are unwilling to oast 
so heavy a responsibility upon the Church 
which they believe to be the only true one. It 
is said that a difference in climate accounts for 
the difference in development and prosperity, 
yet a considerable part of Brazil is in the tem- 
perate zone ox bordering upon it, while experi- 
ence has shown tha^ owing to the varying alti- 
tudes, prevailing winds, dews, xains, and other 


modifying influences, the temperature of the 
remaining portion is not such as to interfere, 
to any considerable extent, with mental or phys- 
ical activity. Neither will it suffice to say that 
the country has labored under the disadvantage 
of a monarchical form of government, and un- 
til sixty years ago was a Portuguese colony, 
treated by the mother country with the most 
suppressive rigor, for the United States also, 
at the beginning of its career, was the colony of 
a monarchical government, but soon, resenting 
the indifference with which its interests were 
treated, successfully rebelled against it, and the 
question still remains why Brazil did not cen- 
turies ago do the same. 

The most plausible explanation is that the 
fortunes of the countries were confided to races 
widely differing in their physical and mental 
characteristics, and that therefore it was im- 
possible that similar results should follow. A 
reference to history, however, shows that at the 
epoch when Brazil was discovered the Portu- 
guese were among the most advanced and civil- 
ized European peoples, and many of the works 
of the first settlers, which still exist, prove 
their energy and enterprise. In so far as the 
race question enters into the problem it has to 
do almost exclusively with the modification of 
the original settling race by causes already 
noticed. 

The true explanation undoubtedly is, that the 
struggle between the competing elements of 
civilization to which G-uizot ascribes the rapid 
progress of development in European countries 
has from the beginning been entirely wanting 
in Brazil, while ecclesiastioism, unrestrained 
and unmodified by any opposing influence, for 
over three centuries has worked out a form of 
civilization which may be fairly considered a 
true exponent of its inherent nature and prin- 
ciples. 

The extent to which the ecclesiastical influ- 
ence has been the predominating one in mould- 
ing the civilization of the country is indicated 
by the fact that the political organization of tho 
country is based upon the ecclosiastical. Tho 
lowest political subdivision is the parish. The 
publio registers, births, deaths, and mamagQ® 
are kept by the parish jjriests. The elections 
are all held in the parish churches, and, as 
would be naturally inferred, often give rise to 
scenes very much at variance with tho supi)osed 
sanctity of the place. 

It is suggestive that even the roads through 
the country are only cared for as they have to 
do with the parish churches. Once a year, 
upon an appointed day, all landowners are re- 
quired to present themselves at their respective 
parish churches,, canning hoes, brush-hooks, 
or axes. Then all start together for their homes, 
clearing and repairing the roads as they go ; 
dividing as they successively reach the turning 
leading to their own houses, thus leaving a 
wide cleared road from each house to the parish 
church. These roads were formerly called sac- 
ramental roads, as, in order to incite to the 
prompt and faithful performance of this task, 
the priests used to refuse to carry the sacra- 
ment to the dying except over a well-prepared 
road of the regulation width. There are no 
road inspectors and no provision made for the 
care of cross-roads,* even though leading to a 
railroad station. So all over the country there 
has been a constant effort to make everything 
centre in the church. Of course, now that with 
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tlie advant of the republic the separation of 
Church and State has been decreed, we have 
reason to expect that all this will soon be 
changed. 

Erlucaiion . — According to the census cited 
above, in a population of 9,930,470, 8.365,997 
can neither read nor write, and of the 1,902,454 
children of a school age, onlj’ 321,449 were en- 
rolled in the various schools, public and private. 
The province of Bahia, the home of the arch- 
bishop and the religious metropolis of the 
country, with a population of 1,400,000 had 
962,720 analpluibetos, unable to read or write, 
and only one school for each 2,271 of the popu- 
lation. 

So-called religious instruction occupies the 
principal place in the public schools, hours 
being spent in learning by heart the prayers 
■and liturgies of the Church in an unknown 
tongue, and another considerable part of the 
time in memorizing the Catechism, which, being 
learned parrot-like, without explanation, is al- 
most equally unintelligible to the pupils. As a 
result it is not at all unusual to find Brazilian 
children who have been at the public schools 
for two or three years, but can barely spell 
through a sentence, and are ignorant of the 
.simplest rules of arithmetic. In the rural dis- 
tricts one often comes across children who, 
irom having learned out of books copied out by 
the teacher, are quite familiar with hand- writ- 
ing, but, cannot read print at all. 

Polio wing the system of rote teaching, which 
is the only one admissible in their religious in- 
struction, the sole aim of the teachers, even in 
the higher schools, seems to be to store the 
memory ; no attempt is made to develop the 
reasoning powers or to encourage original 
thought or investigation. The child’s head is 
stuffed with lists of names, numbers and rules, 
without any attempt to explain principles or 
Terify or apply them in practice. Mathematics 
«,re taught most superficially, while the generally 
received test of an educated person is the ability 
to speak a number of languages, like the late em- 
peror. As a consequence, though linguists are 
common, scientists are very few indeed. About 
the only thing that is tolerably well taught is 
Latin, and that only because it is an essential 
part of the priestly education. 

It should he noted, however, that, owing to 
•the cffforts of the younger legislators, who are 
largely emancipated from priestly control, a 
.school system has recently been adopted which 
compares favorably with that of any other coun- 
try, and which, while providing for free schools 
Jat all points where there are a sufficient ntun- 
ber of children, includes many desirable feat- 
.ures, such as a free normal school course, pen- 
.sions of three quarters pay to those who have 
been engaged twenty-five years in teaching, 
with proportional amount for less years of ser- 
vice under certain circumstances. This beauti- 
fully organized plan, however, under the mon- 
-archy became utterly ineffective in practice 
through the appointment by the State of the 
Inspectors of Public Instruction, who were con- 
sequently in sympathy with the religion of the 
estate and the policy which that religion has 
ever found most conducive to its interests — i.e,, 
leaving the mass of the people in ignorance. 
As showing the way in which these inspectors 
attended to their duties, it is sufficient to men- 
tion that when the educational refonp laws 
were put into execution lately, a number of 


teachers in different provinces were stricken 
from the roll as aaalphnhdos, unable to either 
read or write. They had probably slipped in 
as temporary substitutes for teachers who were 
absent or sick, and then through the careless- 
ness or ignorance of the inspectors, or perhaps 
through favoritism, had been allowed to remain 
and draw their salaries as regular teachers. 

Not only do the people fail to receive a proper 
education from the Church, but it is almost im- 
possible for them to obtain it from any other 
source, as the convent and monastery schools 
and others in w’hich instruction is given by 
priests and nuns are able to put the price of 
instruction and other expenses so low that no 
private enterprise can compete with them. It 
is for this reason that many of the mission 
schools, notwithstanding the large number of 
pupils reported, continue to call for funds from 
home to keep them up to the desired point of 
efficiency. 

The most important Protestant educational 
institution in Brazil, at the present time, is the 
CoUegio Aonericano, or American school, in Sao 
Paulo, under the charge of the Presbyterian 
Church (North). This school was opened with 
ten members by the Bev. G. W. Chamberlain 
in 1870, and was carried on under the joint 
directorship of Bevs. G. W. Chamberlain and 
J. B. Howell from 1875 to 1885, at which time 
the attendance had reached 160. In 1885-86 
Dr. H. M. Lane assumed the directorship, giv- 
ing himself up entirety to the school work ; since 
that time the school has rapidly grown, and 
numbered at the beginning of 1890, 429 pupils. 
The school includes kindergarten, primary, 
grammar, and normal school departments, and 
a beginning has been made in industrial work ; 
it draws from all classes of society, the majority 
of the children being from Catholic families. 
Since 1878 a boarding department for girls has 
been attached to this school, and in 1885 board- 
ing accommodations for boys were opened in 
connection with the training department. A 
substantial building belonging to the pres- 
bytery, situated in an excellent locality, fur- 
nishes school rooms for the day schools, and 
presents accommodation for the girls’ board- 
ing department. The boardii^ department for 
boys and candidates for the ministry is built 
on ground donated by Mr. and Mrs. Chamber- 
lain in a growing suburb of the city. Of the 
necessary funds for its erection, $10,000 were 
given by ladies in the United States, and 5,000 
milreis — about $2,500 — were spontaneously of- 
fered by General Couto Magalhaes, a distin- 
guished official of the Brazilian army, resident 
in Sao Paulo. 

The mission of the Presbyterian Church 
(South) has under its care at Campinas, in the 
State of Sao Paulo, a day and boarding school 
.for boys and girls, with spacious grounds and 
buildings specially erected for the purpose, 
founded by the Bevs. G. N. Morton and E. Lane 
about 1873. The attendance at these schools 
at one time was over two hundred, but for rea- 
sons connected with the internal management 
has declined, until it does not at present exceed, 
half that number. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (South) has 
a flourishing boarding school for girls at Piraci- 
caba, founded by the Bev. J. Bansome and Miss 
Watt in the year 1 881. This embraces a kinder- 
garten, primary and grammar school depart- 
ments, with beautiful and appropriate bttildings# 
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the funds for ^rhich were contributed by the 
Udies’ societies of their church in the United 
States, This school has been patronized by 
some of the wealthiest and most imiDortanfc 
families in the country, and has at present a 
large attendance. 

The same church has a similar school, W’ith 
beautiful buildings, delightfully situated in one 
of the suburbs ot Rio de Janeiro, founded by 
Miss Bruce in 1885. 

There are numerous clay schools connected 
with the diSerent missions at many different 
points throughout the country, but as these are 
demgued principally for the education of the 
children of believers, or the preparation of 
young men for Gospel work, we deem it un- 
necessary to enumerate them Ixere. 

The Fre'is — With perhaps one or two unsuc- 
cessful attempts, there was no printing-press 
established in the country till after 1808, when 
a small one was set up under court control. Of 
late years a great advance has been made in this 
respect, especially in the publication of nevrs- 
papers in all parts of the country. Consider- 
able original literary and scientific work is be- 
ing done by the rising generation of young men, 
many of whom have been educated abroad. 
The press is absolutely free ; pamphlets and 
books of every description can be published 
without any previous license. Nearly aU the 
daily papers will publish religious and even 
controversial articles at the ordinary rates ; this 
is not, however, a special favor to the Protes- 
tants, as they accord the same liberty to Posi- 
tivists, Spiritualists, sceptics, or any one else 
who choses to pay for it. These publications 
through the daily papers offer a very easy and 
efSoient means of disseminating the truth, 
which has been greatly blessed, and would have 
been more utilized had the funds been forth- 
coming. 

The evangelical literature of the country is 
at present exceedingly limited, consisting prin- 
cipally of works on the differences between Ro- 
manism and Protestantism, a few devotional 
books, volumes of sermons, a church history, 
Sunday-school books, catechisms, and tracts. 
Both the Presbyterian and Methodist bodies 
have published brief oompendiums of theology, 
and there is a Portuguese translation of the 
Episcopal Prayer-Book, besides several oolleo- 
tions of hymns, some of them with music, for 
the use of the different churches. There are, 
as yet, no commentaries on any part of the 
Scripture, no Bible dictionary, no concordance, 
almost no helps to the study of the Bible except 
a Bible index. 

Brazil has at present six Protestant news- 
papers*: the Impretisa TJoangelica, weekly, Pres- 
byterian, founded in 186:1 ; Emngelisia, three 
times a month, Presbyterian ; Apologisia C%ris- 
iaOj weekly ; TJjsposiior Qkristao, fortnightly 
Amuiot monthly, Presbyterian ; Pulpiio Bmn^ 
gelicOt monthly, undenominational. 

Zoiieries . — Lottery selling in Brazil has be- 
come a regular business. In every city there 
are shops devoted exclusively to the sale of lot- 
tery tickets, besides kiosks on the street comers, 
stands at the railway stations, etc., perambu- 
lating sellers walking the streets and mounted 
ones scouring the country. So numerous are 
the lotteries that not a week, and hardly a day, 
passes without a drawiug in some part of the 
country, and the tickets of all axe scattered far 
and wide. 


The Minister of Finance, in his report for 1887, 
states that during that year $2,250,000 W’ero 
spent by the people of that country upon lot- 
tery lickets. When it is remembered that, in 
addition to the regular 2 :>rice of the tickets, the 
various agents or sellers charge a percentage, 
the cost to the country of the lotteries might 
rightly be put down as at least $3,000,000 a. 
3 ear. 

very large proportion- -nine tenths at least — 
of the lotteries are organized for the sake of 
raising funds for building, enlarging, or rejiair- 
ing churches, while of the remainder nearly all 
are for hospitals, asylums, or other institutions 
under ecclesiastical care or control. There is 
at present building in the city of Sao Paulo a 
grand cathedral to cost $1,000,000, all the funds 
for which are being raised by lotteries. 

This facility of investing their earnings in a 
way that may possibly bring in a thousand-fold 
in a few days produces the inevitable effect of 
interfering with the formation of habits of 
thrift and economy on the part of the laboring 
classes, while tending to indispose men in all 
•walks of life to the slow and sure methods of 
doing business. The rule that the number of 
savings banks in any country is in inverse ratio 
to the number of lotteries holds good in Brazil. 
Indeed, savings banks are here practically un- 
known, being represented by a single govern- 
ment institution with several branches, in which 
not more than $25 can be deposited at one 
time, and so managed that making a deposit in- 
volves the loss of half a day to the depositor. 

Mendicancy , — The Brazilian idea of the charity 
which covers a multitude of sins is promiscu- 
ous giving, without investigation and without, 
thought, to every applicant who presents him- 
self. As a result, in Brazil poor-houses and 
poor-rates are unknown, neither is there any 
call for them, private charity providing an am- 
ple support for the class which in other coun- 
tries is dependent upon the State. Begging 
seems to be recognized as a legitimate mode of 
obtaining a livelihood, and in some cities beg- 
gars are regularly licensed, and wear a numbered 
badge, like policemen. Beggars on horseback, 
too, are here not an uncommon sight ; as many 
as half a dozen at a time may be counted on 
the streets of certain towns. It should be said, 
however, that these are lepers, so crippled by 
disease that they could go about in no other 
way. 

In most cities, however, this class arc con- 
fined within the walls of the lazarettos main- 
tained for their especial benefit. As a rule, too, 
begg^s are only allowed to solicit alms on one 
day in the week, and on that day the streets are 
full of them. They are satisfied with •very lit- 
tle, one or two cents being the usual donation, 
but as they go regularly along a street, from 
house to house and store to store, and are- 
almost never refused, they readily take enough 
in a day to support them a week. Indeed, many 
of them buy houses and lay up money. This 
is well known ; but as the motive for giving is 
not so much. to relieve distress as to acquire 
merit, or, perhaps, in some oases to rid them- 
selves in. the easiest way of a bore, that makes 
no difference in the contributions. In many 
of the business houses they have the matter of 
rfving nicely systematized. The pennies which 
they expect to give during the day are spread 
out upon a dry-goods box near the door, and as 
the beggars present themselves they are pointed 
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to thein,jLacI each one, with the ordinary rig- 
marole of thank's, quietly picks up his coin and 
hastens on to the nest place. It is considered 
escsedingly rude and ungentlemanly to refuse 
an alms when solicited, and if for any reason 
one is unable to give, he is espected to say 

excuse me*' or pardon me.’* 

The same principle runs all through society ; 
all the wealthier families have large numbers of 
hangers-on, who look to them directly or indi- 
rectly for their support. It is very common for 
women who are no relation to be received into 
a house, boarded, clothed, and treated in all 
respects as one of the family in return for any 
little services which they may choose to render. 

It does not require a political economist to 
see that the encouragement of mendicancy and 
the removing of motives for exertion promote 
idleness and shiftlessness, and directly reduc- 
ing the working force of the countiy, diminish 
its prosperity. 

jSbZidays. —There is a very considerable waste 
of working time, due to the frequently recurring 
saints’ days. As these days are not observed 
religiously by the mass of the people, but as 
times of recreation and dissipation, the greater 
part of the following day is usually necessary to 
recover from them. Xfc is very unusual to find 
the printing offices and workshops with more 
than half a working force on Mondays or the 
days following the saints’ days. An English- 
man who had taken charge of a large coffee 
plantation which had come into the possession 
of the English Bank through the foreclosure of 
a mortgage, and the slaves having been liberated, 
was obliged to carry on the work by free labor, 
finally threw up the job in disgust, saying that 
with their saints' days, the time taken up in 
preparing for them and recovering from them, 
he could not count on an average of more than 
two hundred days’ work a year from each work- 
man, and that it was impossible to manage a 
plantation successfully under such disadvan- 
tages. Since the advent of the republic things 
have been worse than before in this respect, 
as the government, when it decreed the separa- 
tion of the Church and State, abolished all the 
old religious hjilidays, and apioointed half a 
dozen new ones. The workmen persist in keep- 
ing the old holidays, as it was understood that 
they should have those days free when they 
contracted their services, and will not work on 
the new holidays, because the law gives them a 
right to them. This will, however, probably 
soon right itself, and the old saints’ days be 
entirely abandoned. 

Mission fFofJb* 

Bably Attempts at Evangbiuzation. — ^It is a 
very deeply interesting fact that the very first 
effort of the Christian Church after the Befor- 
mjktlon to engage in foreign missions was that 
of the church at Geneva to send the Gospel to 
the inhabitants of Brazil, Coligny, the great 
French Huguenot, and other friends of the truth 
conceived the idea of establishing a Protestant 
colony in South America as a place of refuge for 
their persecuted brethren, who were the vic- 
tims of papal fury in Europe. 

In 1555 an expedition, consisting of three 
small vessels, under the command of one Vil- 
legagnon, a distinguished French naval officer, 
sailed from Havre de Grace to what is now the 
harbor of Bio d© Janeiro, where they estab- 
lished themselves on an island, called to this 
day yuiegagnon, in honor of the leader and, as 


he afterward proved to be, treacherous de- 
stroyer of this expedition. Their joyous re- 
ceiDtion by the natives, who were at war with 
the Portuguese, and other circumstances seemed 
to warrant high hopes of success. 

On the return of the vessels to Euroi>e great 
interest was awakened for the establishment of 
the reformed religion in those remote parts ; 
and the church at Geneva, under Calvin and 
his colleagues, sent two ministers and foui'teen 
students to accompany the second expedition. 
Soon, however, after these new colonists reached 
their destination, the real and villainous char- 
acter of Villegagnon revealed itself in a series 
of annoyances and persecutions against the 
faithful Huguenots, who, having gone thither 
with the hope of enjoying full liberty of con- 
science, found their condition worse than be- 
fore. The premature ruin of the colony was 
soon consummated. Many of the colonists re- 
turned to Europe. Of those who remained 
three were put to death by their infamous per- 
secutor, and others fled to the Indians and 
Portuguese. Among the latter was one named 
John Boles, who is noted, even in the annals 
of the Jesuits, as a man of considerable learn- 
ing, being well versed in both Greek and He- 
brew. Escaping from Yillegagnon, John Boles 
went to St. Vincente, near the present site of 
Santos, the chief seaport of the province of Sao 
Paulo, the earliest Portuguese settlement in 
that part of the country, and where the Jesuits 
had a colouy of Indians catechized according to 
their mode. According to the J esuit chroniclers 
themselves, the Huguenot minister preached 
with such boldness, eloquence, and erudition 
that he vras likely to pervert, as they term it, 
great numbers of their adepts. Unable to with- 
stand him by arguments, they caused him to be 
arrested, with several of his companions. John 
Boles was taken to Bahia, about a thousand 
miles distant, where he lay in prison eight- 
years. When, in 1567, the Portuguese finally 
succeeded in expelling the French from that 
part of their dominions, the governor, Mem d© 
S5, sent for the Huguenot prisoner and had 
him put to death on the present site of the city 
of Bio de Janeiro, in order, it was said, to ter- 
rify his countrymen, if any of them should be 
lurking in those parts. The Jesuits boast thafc. 
Anchieta, their great apostle in Brazil, suc- 
ceeded in winning the heretic to the papal faith, 
on the eve of his execution, and then helped 
the hangman to dispatch him as quicMy as pos- 
sible, so as to hurry him off to glory before he 
could have time to recant. This is, doubtless, 
a grave injustice to that heroic witness for the 
truth, invented for the double purpose of stain- 
ing his memory and shielding and exalting their 
own order. 

The blood of John Boles and his faithful 
*fellow-servauts, who were there slain for the 
testimony of Jesus, has been crying to God 
from those shores for over three hundred 
years ; crying, not for vengeance on their per- 
secutors, but for mercy to their descendants ; 
that cry comes still to-day to the descendants 
of the Huguenots in this land, and to all who, 
by the grace of God, have obtained a like pi'e- 
cious faith, beseeching them to carry the light 
of the Gospel to that beautiful land, over which 
the darkness of Bomardsm has hung like the 
shadow of death for three centuries. Would to 
God a double portion of that lonely martyr’s 
spirit might fall on many who call themselves 
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servants of the same Jesus for whose sake John 
Boles counted not his life dear unto him. 

The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church ; and the seed thus sown, amid the 
storms of man’s savage wrath, in the rank wilds 
of South America, though it lay long hidden, 
or was even trodden down, was not lost. We 
have seen it bud and bring forth fruit. A rich 
harvest of grand results awaits the watering 
and the ingathering. 

The Dutch attempted to establish themselves 
at diiferent points in the northern part of the 
country, from Bahia to Maranhao, during more 
or less of the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Godly pastors accompanied their ex- 
peditions and preached a pure Gospel in their 
settlements. But this can hardly be classed as 
missionary effort for the permanent dwellers of 
the land ; and all trace of their labors seems to 
have passed away with the language and au- 
thority of the bold invaders, except the men- 
tion by Southey, in his History of Brazil, that 
they had prepared a catechism in the language 
of the Indians, whom they catechised, and other 
books of an evangelical character in Portu- 
guese. 

Keoext Evangelistic Estoets. — To the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of the United States 
belongs the honor of the first attempt to plant 
the Gospel in Brazil in modern times. In 1836 
the Bev. IVIr. Spaulding went to Eio de Janeiro 
as a missionary of that Church. The Eev. 
D. P. Kidder joined him in 1838. The death 
of his wife compelled Dr. Kidder to return 
home in 1840. The financial pressure of those 
times led to the abandonment of the mission, 
and Mr. Spaulding returned in 1842. Their 
labors seem to have been earnest and abundant 
for the American and English residents in Eio 
de Janeiro and the seamen visiting the harbor, 
while engaged in studying the language, but it 
is not known that they ever established a regu- 
lar service of worship and preaching in the 
Portuguese tongue. Dr. Kidder, who with Dr. 
Fletcher afterward published Brazil and ike 
Brazilians^ travelled extensively, and aided in 
putting into circulation many copies of the 
Scriptures. Even before that time agents of 
the American and British and Foreign Bible soci- 
eties had visited most of the important points, 
and had widely scattered the good seed. These 
societies have continued their efforts, with 
some interruptions, during subsequent years, 
and still offer the most generous co-operation 
in the great work in that land. 

Tne Eev. J. 0. Fletcher, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, labored for a time in Eio de Janeiro un- 
der the auspices of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union and the Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety about 1851-53. The data are not at hand 
for an accurate statement of date and duration 
of his labors, or their nature and results. 

Dr. Kalley, a pious Scotch physician, well 
known through his successful labors in Madeira, 
in 1812 to 1846, went to Eio de Janeiro about 
1854 or 1855, and for many years preached and 
labored there at his own ex;^ense. He has had 
a church at Eio de Janeiro since 1858 and some 
preaching stations in the suburbs, and in 1873 
he organized a church in Pernambuco. Dr. 
Kalley, who had no ecclesiastical relations with 
any branch of the Church, retired from Brazil 
in 1876. The Eev. J, M. G. Santos, a native of 
Brazil, has since that time been pastor of the 
fhurch in Bio de Janeiro., Eev. James Fan- 


stone, an Englishman, is at present pastor of 
the church in Pernambuco. 

The Rev. A. G. Simonton, of the Presbyterian 
Church (North), landed at Eio de Janeiro in 
August, 1859, and was joined by the Eev. A. L. 
Blackford in July, 1860. Mr. Simonton opened 
a place for preaching in May, 1861, in a small 
room in the third story of a house in one of the 
narrow central streets of the city. His first 
audience consisted of two men to whom he had 
been giving instruction in English, who at- 
tended as an act of courtesy to their teacher. 
They were interested, and at the next meeting 
brought a companion with them. At a third 
meeting half a dozen were present, and so grad- 
ually increasing, the work has gone on from 
that day to this. 

In 1862 Mr. Simonton organized a church 
with two members ; one of them was one of the 
two attendants at the first Portuguese service, 
the other an American from New York, whose 
conversion was the result of Mr. Simonton’ s 
labors. Up to the end of 1885 more than three 
hundred and twenty persons had been received 
on profession of their faith to membership in 
the church of Eio de Janeiro, nearly all of them 
being converts from Romanism or the infidelity 
and indifference into which Romanism drives 
thinking men. This church, which is now self- 
supporting, is at present under the care of the 
Eev. A. Trojano. 

In October, 1863, Sao Paulo was occupied as 
a mission station by the Eev. A. L. Blackford, 
who was succeeded in 1866-67 by the Eev. 
G. W. Chamberlain, who is still laboring there. 
A church was organized there in 1865, and of 
those who at that time professed their faith 
four have entered the ministry and done noble 
service for the Master. About two hundred 
have professed their faith in that church since 
the beginning, and its members, more than those 
of any other church, have been scattered far and 
wide over the country, carrying a blessing with 
them. Sao Paulo has been selected by the 
Presbyterian Mission as the seat of their Train- 
ing School for Native Teachers and Ministers. 
It possesses an extremely healthful climate, is 
the railroad centre of the most progressive State 
in the republic, and is also the seat of the old- 
est law school on the western hemisphere, at- 
tended by a very large number of Brazilian 
youth, and the Alma Mater of the majority 
of Brazilian statesmen ; for these reasons it has 
also been selected as the site of the Protestant 
college for which funds are now being raised. 

During 1863 and 1864 a few tracts and books, 
and a very few copies of the Scriptures, had been 
circulated by the Bev. J. M. da Conoei<;ao, a 
former vicar of the parish, in the district of 
Brotas, an agricultural neighborhood 170 miles 
from the capital. After repeated and urgent 
calls to go and preach to them, they were vis- 
ited in February and again about April, 1865. 
It was then a tedious and laborious journey on 
horse or muleback, over rough roads and some- 
times through mere bridle paths, Tho mode of 
work was to go from house to house, preaching, 
reading, and expounding the Bible. The Spirit 
of God had been there preparing the way, and 
was present to seal His Word on the hearts of 
men. The truth took deep hold on those rus- 
tic but intelligent minds. Desperadoes, who 
had been the terror of their neighborhoods, sat 
meekly at the feet of Jesus ; men and famines 
who had sunk very low in ignorance and oor» 
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luption were saved and lifted up. In Novem- 
ber of the same year, 1865, a church was organ- 
ized there consisting of eleven converts from 
Home. The Bev. B. Lennington went to Brotas 
to reside in 1868, and remained there till 1872. 
From this centre the work has spread in every 
direction through all that section of country, 
until we are now able to count nine neighbor- 
ing churches, the lineal descendants of the old 
Brotas church. The Bevs. Trajano, Miranda, 
and Braga, and the missionaries J. F. Dagama 
and J. B. Howell, have resided in this field and 
labored there for varying periods. The Bevs. 
Dagama and Braga are still on the ground. 

Many of those who had embraced the Gospel 
around Brotas had removed thither from the 
neighboring province of Minas Geraes, a distance 
of from one to two hundred miles. Through 
them the truth was carried thence to their 
friends and families who remained behind ; 
and there vre have to-day half a dozen more 
organizations, tracing their origin to the seed 
first sown in Brotas. The members in all of 
these churches now number more than a thou- 
sand. The Minas churches have been minis- 
tered to for many years by the Bev. M. G. 
Torres, and more recently by the Bev. 0. 
Kogueira. 

A similar spreading process took place from 
Sorocaba as a centre. This town, 60 miles west 
from Sao Paulo, was first occupied by the Bev. A, 
P. de 0. Leite about 187i, and there are now lying 
to the north and west of it four other churches, 
offshoots from the parent church. This field is 
at present under the care of the Bev. Zacarias 
Miranda. 

In 1884 a church was oi*ganized in Campanha, 
in the southwest part of Minas Geraes, by the 
Bev. E. 0. Pereira, the present pastor of the 
church in Sao Paulo. The Campanha church 
and the neighboring field are at present under 
the care of the Bev. Benedicto de Campos. 

Bahia was occupied as a mission station by 
the Bev. F. J. C. Schneider in 1871. He was 
succeeded by the Bev. B. Lennington in 1877, 
and he by the Bev. A. L. Blackford in 1881, 
who was joined by the Bev. J. B. Kolb in 1884. 

Cachoeira, distant 45 miles from Bahia, was 
occupied as a mission station by the Bev. J. T. 
Houston in 1875, and a church was organized 
there the same year. Mr. Houston was trans- 
ferred to Bio in 1877, and the church and work 
at Cachoeira have ever since been under the 
care of the missionaries residing in Bahia. A 
large number of towns are accessible from Bahia 
by steamers and railroads, where the way is 
fully open for preaching the Gospel. 

About 1870 a prominent merchant in one of 
the principal towns of the province of Sergipe 
became interested in the Gospel, through in- 
fiuences emanating from Bio de Janeiro, and 
mainly through his prudent and unremitting 
efforts an unwonted interest in the truth sprang 
up throughout a considerable part of the prov- 
ince. After several visits by missionaries and 
native helpers a church was organized in the 
town of Larangeiras in 1884. This point was 
occupied as a mission station in 1886-^7 by the 
Bev. J. B. Kolb, who is still laboring there. 

In 1884 the Bev. B. Lennington made an ex- 
tensive tour through the province of ParanA 
next south of Sao Paulo. The population of 
Parana is sparse, and it was necessary to make 
long journeys on horseback in -order to reach 
the various towns and settlements where an in- 


terest in the Gospel was known to exist. The 
result was most encouraging ; a number of per- 
sons were found who gave every evidence of 
being true believers, though they never before 
had heard the Gospel preached, and two 
churches were organized the latter part of 1S84 
at points far in the interior, whither the seed 
had been carried from the church at Sorocaba, 
Upon Mr. Lennington’s withdrawal from the 
work the Bev. G. A. Landes took charge of it. 
The growth of the church in that province has 
been phenomenal, and the demands of the work 
and the calls for preaching at new x^laces tax to 
the utmost the powers of the three laborers 
now on the field, the Bevs. Landes, Porter, and 
M. P. B. de Carvalbosa. 

The Bev. E. Vanorden, who from 1872 to 1876 
labored in connection with the Presbyterian 
Board, in 1877 commenced an independent 
work in the city of Bio Grande do Sul at his 
own expense, and after some years organized a 
church at that point which was afterward ad- 
mitted into the Presbytery of Sao Paulo, and is 
at present being ministered to by the Bev. M. A. 
Meneses. 

In 1869 the Bevs. E. Lane and G. N. Morton, 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, occupied 
Campinas, in the province of Silo Paulo, and 
about seventy miles morthwest of the capital, as 
a mission station. They devoted themselves at 
first to educational work, and established at 
that point a very flourishing day and boarding 
school for boys, which was soon followed by a 
similar one for girls, which are still in opera- 
tion, and whose influence has been felt all over 
the province. Prom Campinas as a centre the 
work has spread in every direction along the 
railroads, and a number of churches have been 
organized in the neighboring regions. In the 
year 1884 the Bev. John Boyle, of the same 
mission, made a tour of several hundred miles 
into the far interior, and having found great in- 
terest in the Gospel in the western part of 
Minas and the province of Goyaz, established a 
mission station in Bagagem, near the boun- 
daries of the province of Goyaz, and evangel- 
izing from that point as a centre, has succeeded 
in gathering together several nuclei of believers 
and some organized churches. 

The city of Pernambuco was occupied as a 
mission station by the Bev, J. B. Smith, of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, in 1878, and a 
church w-as organized by him at that point in 
1878. The Gospel influences emanating from 
the city of Pernambuco resulted in the organ- 
izing of various churches in the same province 
andithe neighboring province of Parahyba. 

In 1882 or 1883 the Bev. De Lacy Wardlaw 
opened a new station in the province of OearA 
and about the same time the province of Mar- 
anhao was occupied by the Bev. G. W. Butler, 
M.D., and the province of Alagoas by the Bev. 
J. H. Gauss. 

In response to a deep and widely spread feel- 
ing on the part of the missionaries and native 
ministers connected with the Presbyterian mis- 
sions north and south, it was resolved, with 
the consent of their respective General Assem- 
blies, to combine the Presbyterian forces in 
Brazil by the organization of a synod which 
should include aJl the ministers and churches 
formerly connected with the two missions. 
This was effected in August, 1888, by the union 
of the three presbyteries of Pernambuco, Cam- 
pinas and West of Minas, and Bio de Janeiro 
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into the Synod of Brazil, of \rhich the Rev. A. L. 
jBlacixford, the pioneer missionary, was elected 
the first moderator. The field was redistributed 
into four presbyteries, as follows : Pernambuco, 
Ptio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Minas. The 
statistics of the churches composing these pres- 
byteries, with date of organization, present 
membership, etc., will be found in the tables 
at the end of the second Tolume. * 

In 1876 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South) of the United States inaugurated mis- 
sion work in Brazil by sending out the Eev. J. 
Ransome, who was soon foUowed by other mis- 
sionaries, by whom churches were organized in 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Piracieaba, Juiz de 
Fora, etc. 

The Southern Baptist Board began a mission 
in Brazil in 1881, and now hare churches in 
Bahia, Maceio, Rio de Janeiro, and Santa 
Barbara. 

The Episcopal Church of the United States 
sent out the Rev. Richard Holden as a mission- 
ary in 1860. A Scotchman by birth, he had 
learned Portuguese while engaged in business 
in Brazil, but afterward studied theology at 
Gambler, 0., and was ordained by Bishop 
Mcllvaine. He labored for a year in Para, then 
removed to Bahia, but owing to a misunder- 
standing with his committee in New York, he 
left the Episcopal Church and withdrew from 
Bahia in 1864. He afterward became associate 
pastor with Dr. Kallej" in Rio de Janeiro, and 
at the same time directed the work of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society in Brazil. Upon 
the withdrawal of Mr. Holden the mission of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States was 
abandoned xmtil the year 1889, when the Revs. 
Kingsolving and Morris, having been sent out 
by that church, opened a preaching place in 
Porto Alegre, the capital of the province of Bio 
Grande do Sul. 

The South American Missionary Society, un- 
der the care of the Bishop of the Falkland 
Islands, has maintained chaplains at different 
points, but as these confine their labors almost 
exclusively to the English-speaking population 
in the cities, and rarely even learn to speak the 
Portuguese, they can scarcely be counted as 
forming iiart of the missionary force. 

The Rev. Justus Nelson, of Para, represents 
the “Taylor Self-supporting Mission” in 
Brazil. This gentleman has held on for years 
with a pluck and constancy worthy of all com- 
mendation through privations and hardships 
which, it would seem, he might have been 
spared. His work has been crowned with suc- 
cess, and he has now under his care a flourish- 
ing church and school. There are also at other 
points some laymen connected with this mis- 
sion, who in the intervals of their labors for 
their own support conduct prayer-meetings and 
do other religious work. 

Mention should also be made of a number of 
German colonies in various parts of the coun- 
try, in which, on an average, perhaps one-half 
of the colonists are Protestants. In many, per- 
haps most, of the more important colonies 
there are Protestant pastors, usually paid in 
part by the government. A portion of these 
pastors are, in many oases, only nominally Prot- 
estants ; some are even infidels. The people 
generally say that they want a pastor to baptize 
their children, to confirm, marry, and bury 
them, and perhaps teach a school, and for the 
rest to leave them alone ; and apparently many 


of their pastors aspire to little more. The pres- 
ence of German Protestants in a place is usually 
found to be a serious hindrance to work among 
the Brazilians. ^ ^ 

The Republic of Brazil affords a field for mis- 
sionary effort of great promise, but of peculiar 
difficulty. Under the new government there is 
not only full legal toleration of all forms of 
evangelistic effort and legal recognition of 
churches and ministers, but also certainty of 
protection in the work, while the removal^ of 
various disabilities and legal annoyances, which 
before deterred some from listening to the 
truth, will doubtless give the Gospel a more 
ready acceptance among classes which have 
heretofore held aloof. 

In addition to the obstacles everywhere en- 
countered in the depravity of the human heart, 
fclavery to evil habit, and love of ease, Protes- 
tant missions in Brazil have to contend W'ith 
the scepticism and indifference, ignorance, su- 
perstition, and even idolatry engendered by 
familiarity with a counterfeit Christianity. 
Positivism, materialism, and spiritualism have 
their votaries, but the greater part of the peo- 
ple are engulfed in a sea of worldliness which 
effectually excludes all serious thoughts and 
feelings. 

Brazil needs the Gospel not only for her own 
unevangelized multitudes of the present day, 
but in view of her j)robable destiny in the near 
future. Much of the safety of the whole Ameri- 
can Continent may depend upon the missionary 
work which shall be done there in the next few 
years, as that will determine to a greater or less 
extent the form which civilization will assume 
in that country during the coming century. 

Breatli, Edward, b. in New York, Jan- 
uary 22d, 1808. Highly recommended as a 
Christian and “an accurate, neat, ingenious, 
and every way competent printer,’* he was ap- 
pointed by the A. B. 0. F. M., and sailed July 
21st, 1839, for Oroomiah, Persia. In 1H47 he 
visited the United States, was married, and re- 
embarked, 1849. Of his labors, character, and 
influence as a missionary Dr. Perkins wrote : 
“ He has labored indefatigably at Oroomiah as 
a printer and an editor. With wonderful tact 
and talent he has cut and constructed our 
beautiful fonts of Syriac type on the si)ot from 
year to year, with a hand before unpractised in 
that art, but which has astonished us by his 
rare and complete success. He has thus saved 
thousands of dollars to the American Board. 
Through his press he has issued more than 
80,000 volumes, inchiding several editions of 
the Scriptures in modern Syriac, thus giving to 
the people about 16,000,000 pages in a lan- 
guage never before printed. Mr. Breath’s finely 
balanced and richly stored mind and warm 
Christian heart have rendered his services most 
invaluable in Persia in many other ways besides 
the department of the press. The members of 
our mission proposed to him many years ago to 
receive ordination and preach the Gospel as a 
minister. He modestly declined the proposal, 
but he has in manifold ways, in faith and pa. 
tience, by prayer, teaching, and informal preach- 
ing, and especially by an humble, uniform walk 
with God, well fulfilled the work of an evan- 
gelist.** 

The cholera in October, 1861, made its ap- 
pearance in Oroomiah. The missionaries re- 
tired to their health retreat at Seir. But their 
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T7ork required them to visit the city frequently, 
though they generally returned to the mountain 
for the night. Breath was detained one 

night endeavoring to rescue a poor girl who bad 
been violently seized and carried oS by a Mus- 
sulman. On Saturday he returned to Seir as 
well as usual, and on Sunday attended religious 
service. Sabbath evening at 7 o’clock be was 
attacked, and by Monday morning the cholera 
had done its fearful work. He lay in a state of 
collapse through the day, and at sis o’clock in 
the evening he ceased to breathe. Mr. Coan 
remarks : “We all looked to him for counsel, 
and reposed great confidence in his wisdom and 
judgment. His great modesty and diffidence 
forbade his ever obtruding himself or bis opin- 
ions on others. His rich Christian experience, 
his aptness and originality of thought, and his 
sound and scriptural views on the great doc- 
trines of our holy religion had suggested to us 
that he might be called of God to preach more 
fully the Gospel to the Xestorians, but he re- 
fused to entertain the subject.’* He died at 
Oroomiah, November 18th, 18G1. 

!Brefe] am 'Missionary Society (The 
SiVaii^elieal Liutheran Missionary 
Society of Schleswig-Holstein). — 

Headquarters, Breklum, province Schleswig, 
Germany, 

The establishment of a separate foreign mis- 
sionary society in Schleswig-Holstein was the 
work of Pastor Jensen ; he had for some years 
edited 8cmntagshlrili far' s Saics^ and had in 1869 
proposed such an organization to several of the 
clergy of the province, but little favor was met 
with, aud nothing could then be done. In 1873 
the editor moved to Breklum, a small town only 
a little distance from the west coast of Schleswig. 
In 1875 he again suggested the matter, this time 
in connection with the propriety of erecting a 
house for headquarters for the magazine and 
various interests centring in it, chief of which 
would be the mission enterprise. Even at this 
time there was not sufficient interest awakened 
to lead to the undertaking of the matter by the 
churches, but Jensen went forward w’ith it on 
his own account. In February, 1876, he bought 
for 15,000 marks the ground necessary for a mis- 
sion institute, and proceeded with the requisite 
alterations of the buildings upon it. Until the 
summer of the same year no organization was 
effected ; in September a mission festival was 
celebrated in Breklum, and fifty representatives 
of the churches throughout the province as- 
sembled on the 19th of the month to consider 
the matter. The result was that they decided 
upon the organization of a missionary society, 
and the establishment of an institute belonging 
to the Lutheran Church and based on its con- 
fessions ; and a committee of four, of whom 
Pastor Jensen was one, was elected to effect an 
organization. The board of directors was to 
consist of twelve persons, clergymen and lay- 
men in equal numbers. Among the number 
were two former missionaries to India. In con- 
nection with this supervising management a 
smaller board of managers was selected, con- 
sisting of four, to execute the plans and directly 
s-ttend to the -details of the institute. After 
some delay Pastor Hober was chosen as inspec- 
tor. A second teacher aided him in instruction 
in the school, at which at the beginning twelve 
candidates presented themselves. Of these, 
Jhowever, only three were actually sent out to 


the field. At first the course of instruction was 
fixed at four, but since then it has been length- 
ened to six years. April 10th, 1S77, the Mission 
House was dedicated. 

Inspector Hober died in 1879 ; his assistant, 
Candidate GrtJnning, succeeded him. and held 
the office till 18So, when he resigned his post 
to go to the mission field as teacher. He was 
followed by the present insjiector, Fienseh, 
who has two assistants in the school work. 

The work of the society among the home 
churches, and that of the churches in behalf of 
the society, is not yet fully systematized. The 
already existing relations of the churches of the 
province to the other mission societies in Ger- 
many were not disturbed, and their contribu- 
tions are thus necessarily divided t moreover, 
the northern sections are very conservative in 
regard to aiding the new society, but a change 
here also is gradually taking place. Few aux- 
iliaries have as yet been formed. Agents of the 
society are not yet numerous enough. Lately, 
at the instance of the managers, a number of 
synods have chosen reporters for the whole mis- 
sion field, while some of them have undertaken 
the independent support of a native helper, A 
canvass of the province was begun in 1889 by 
direction of the Consistory. Of great value to 
the society is the present active and hearty co- 
operation of the church authorities. Candi- 
dates for the institute are to be 18-26 years of 
age, with good health, but need not have further 
education than that furnished by a good public 
school. The number of desirable applicants 
has as yet been small, as the institute is not 
widely known beyond the limits of the prov- 
ince. 

The contributions have been as follows : In 
1877, 31,500 marks ; in 1878, 23,000 ; in 1879, 
22,000 ; from that time they have risen, though 
somewhat irregularly, to 44,000 in 1889. 

The organ of the society is the BcUeswig-Koh 
steimsches Mxssionsblaii ; this appeared first in 
1876, was up to April, 1887, a supplement to 
the Sonntagsblait flir's Hans, mentioned above, 
but since that date has been an independent 
monthly, published at the Mission House at 
Breklum. A few other publications are also 
issued at the same place. 

The first missionaries were sent out from the 
institute in the winter of 1882 ; two went in 
the service of the Dutch Mission Society, and 
two under the auspices of the new organiza- 
tion. The field to be occupied was suggested 
by a missionary of another society — viz., the 
kingdom of Bastar, in the Central Provinces of 
India. Bastar is an inland country, and* two 
plans of operation were suggested : one was to 
begin from the coast and establish successively 
stations that should form a chain, reaching ulti- 
mately into Bastar ; the other was to settle at 
once in the heart of the enemy’s country. This 
latter was chosen, perhaps iujudiciously. In 
April the mission company reached the capital 
of the kingdom ; were there long kept idle, 
awaiting the king’s pleasure, and this proved 
to be that they should loan him 2,000 rupees I 
Unwilling and indeed unable to accommodate 
him, they were obliged to retreat. Serious ill- 
ness delayed them on their way. They tried at 
one point and another to make a stand, but 
were unable, and finally reached the coast ag^iin. 
Thus, after more than a year of delay, they en- 
tered upon what is practically the first of the 
two courses suggested above — ^viz., tp begin 
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their work in places less exi;>osed to the hostility 
of xingoverned natives, and press farther and 
farther into the interior, each station in turn 
supported by those already established. In 
pursuance of this policy they retraced the route 
of their retreat the year before. They first en- 
tered the northern part of the Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict, In other sections other mission societies 
were already active, but the northern part was 
as yet destitute. In this district the society 
has two stations, but the chief w^ork is in the 
Jeypur territory, w’here there are now four 
stations. 

The first station founded was Salur ; this 
post IS important because of its location upon 
the great road, completed in 1885, that leads 
from the coast to Jej^pur. This public work is 
rapidly enlarging the city, and railway enter- 
prises are expected still more to benefit it. It 
has 12,000 inhabitants, naturally including many 
traders engaged in the great inland trade. 
Ground for the mission was secured on the 
high road outside the city, a location chosen 
for sanitary as well as for other reasons. Reach- 
ing the place in February, 1881, the first year 
was devoted chiefly to learning the language, 
and erecting first a temporary, then a perma- 
nent house. Religious instruction was begun 
in the fall of 1885 ; December 10th fifteen per- 
sons were baptized, seven of them adults — four 
men and three women ; but almost all of these 
were soon lost to the mission on account of 
caste prejudice. Excursions into the outlying 
districts were undertaken, but were carried on 
at great disadvantage from lack of missionaries, 
until 1889, when a second catechiser was em- 
ployed. Small result has as yet come from 
these journeys. The stationing of native assist- 
ants at outposts is seemingly the only feasible 
way to extend the work. Another branch of 
mission activity is the school instruction. A 
school was opened in 1885 in the middle of the 
city in a hired house, and was soon attended 
by twenty pupils ; from this number it grew to 
more than forty, the scholars ranging from seven 
to sixteen years of age. In 1886 Brahmin op- 
position reduced the number to four, but the 
lost ground was soon regained. It also, after the 
necessary inspection by the school authorities 
of the district, secured government aid. In 
1887 a new two-roomed school-house was opened, 
and the school is now very prosperous. In Sep- 
tember, 1886, a church building was begun in 
the centre of the city. Though hindered often 
by the enmity of Brahmins, the construction 
went forward, and was completed in February, 
1890, Another activity of the mission is the 
education of orphans. Entered upon at first 
quite accidentally, so far as premeditation was 
concerned, it developed so that a boarding 
house was erected in 1887, Several boys are 
being trained for helpers. 

The second station in this district is Parvati- 
pur. This place had long been occupied by the 
London Missionary Society, but with little suc- 
cess, from lack of funds and o ther causes. They 
ceded it to the new society at the time of their 
giving up their work in the whole district. As 
this occurred only so recently' as 1889, of re- 
sults little can yet he said. The buildings of 
the former mission are occupied, and provision 
is made for an additional mission house. Two 
of the helpers of the London' Society remain, 
one at least of them permanently. Since the 
beginning of 1890 about ten have been baptized. 


The mission society has not for an instant lost 
sight of the original purpose to reach Bastar. 
To this end they have recently pressed farther 
into the interior, into the Jeypur District. The 
first station established was Kdraput, in the 
winter of 1884-85. Building was at once be- 
gun, but severe attacks of fever hindered the 
missionaries in this as well as in other parts of 
the work. Moreover, one of the two men sent 
out became discouraged, left his fellow seriously 
ill, and returned to Germany, Not until 1887 
was the house done. Before service could be 
held in the native language an English service 
was started for the numerous inhabitants — 
officials and others— w^ho speak that language. 
Earnestness was shown by the attendants, al- 
though their number was small. Work in the 
surrounding country has also been hindered by 
sickness and by lack of helpers acquainted with 
the language. In December, 1887, the first, 
preaching tour was begun in the northeast ter- 
ritory. In 1890 the missionaries traversed the 
southern half, A school was established in 
1888, which flourished for a time, then suflfered 
by the removal of numerous officials’ families, 
and in the fall of 1889 was given up for the 
time being. It has finally been decided to con- 
vert this station into a branch of the Jeypur' 
station, which begins under more favorable, 
conditions. 

Next in order of establishment was Kotapad, 
35 miles northwest of the above station, and 
close on the borders of Bastar. This had been 
nominally an out-station of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, but there had been little work 
done there, and the place was practically aban- 
doned. Missionaries were ordered there in the 
summer of 1885 ; reached there and had a tem- 
porary house ready in the spring of 1886, while 
a permanent house was completed in 1888. 
Public worship was inaugurated in the summer- 
of 1887. A little later preaching in the market- 
place was begun first on the Sabbath, then also, 
since 1889, on Wednesday. The distribiition 
of medicine has been found an efficient aid in 
reaching the natives. 

Naturally the most important location for a. 
station is the capital, Jeypur, but its occupation 
was delayed because of political complications 
until the spring of 1887. A house was finished 
in the spring of 1888 ; preaching and other 
lines of work have been entered upon, but re- 
sults are not so early to be expected. 

Forces were ready to enter Bastarlandf. but. 
the time was still unfavorable, so it was re- 
solved to open a station at Nowrangapur, north 
of the previously mentioned places. Mission- 
aries arrived there in September, 1889, and 
aggressive work has already begun. 

The work from now on will be, not the estab- 
lishment of new independent stations, but oper- 
ating from those already established, until way 
shall be opened to enter Bastar. 

The number of missionaries in the field is 
(August, 1889) 11, located in 6 stations. The. 
authorities at hand furnish no statistics of con- 
verts. 

Breton Bvan^elleal Mlseif on.-Secre- 

tary, Mr. Joseph Wates, 4 Princess Road, Lewis- 
ham, London, S. E. 

There is scarcely any part of Europe so deeply 
sunk in darkness and error as Brittany, XTp to 
the fifteenth century it was a pagan country. 
When it fell to France, in 1495, the Church of 
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Romo grafted tlie ancient paganism on her own 
corrupt system, making its religion a mixture of 
Romanism and Druidism. The people are re- 
duced to a condition of abject ignorance and 
superstition, which had been enlightened by 
scarcely a gleam of true Christianity until the 
Baptist Missionary Society sent a missionary 
there about 1810. A few years since this society 
withdrew from the work, which was taken up 
by a few friends in England, and is carried on 
as the Breton Evangelical Mission, of which the 
centre is the town of Trtoil, Department of the 
Cotes du Nord. 

Some years ago a Breton New Testament 
found its way into a miserable hut at Tremil ; 
only one of its inmates could read, but others, 
hearing her read, with her believed in Christ. 
The hut is now replaced by the chapel, hospital, 
and schools of the mission, while the whole 
Bible, translated by one who was a child in that 
hut, will soon be found in many a Breton cot- 
tage ; the Pilgrim's Progress has also been trans- 
lated and hymns, which have been adapted to 
the ancient Breton tunes. 

The work, which is carried on by native con- 
verts, Pasteur and Madame Lecour, with the 
aid of a small band of workers, radiates from 
Tremil to other towns and villages ; an impor- 
tant and interesting branch of the work has re- 
cently been commenced among the Bretons of 
the isles of Jersey and G-uernsey. 

Breton Tersion. — The Breton, which 
belongs to the Celtic branch of the Aryan family 
of languages, is spoken in Lower Brittany by 
about 1,200,000 people. To distinguish them 
from the French-speaking people of Upper 
Brittany they are called Bretons Bretonnanis. 

The history of the publication of the Scrip- 
tures in Breton can betraced back to the time of 
the Duchess Anne, at whose order the Bible was 
translated, but the Bretons of Wales took posses- 
sion of this translation, and had it printed in 
London. Henry VII L is said to have done his 
utmost to bum every copy. According to the 
Rev. Pere Gregoire, who states that he had it in 
his hands, ** it was without any alteration, con- 
taining all the canonical books, and printed in 
London at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury” (Diet, ^angais Geltique, Rennes, 1732). 

A version of the New iDestament into Breton 
was prepared by Mr. Jean Le Gonidec (b. Sep- 
tember 4th, 1775), a Breton of considerable 
learning, and published at Angoul^me in 1827. 
The edition consisted of 1,000 copies. Having 
been recommended to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Mr. Le Gonidec also translated 
the Old Testament from the Vulgate, but the 
Bible Society was unwilling to circxilate this 
translation, the style being above the under- 
standing of the common people. In 1847 the 
first edition of the “Testament Nevez,*' pre- 
pared under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, was published at Brest, 
The Breton text of Le Gonidec was taken as the 
basis of this edition and revised by the Rev, 
John Jenkins, pastor at Morlaix. An edition 
of the Psalms, based on Le Gonidec’ s transla- 
tion and prepared and edited by the Rev. J. 
Williams, formerly missionary at Guimper, was 
published in 1873. In 1885 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society published a revised 
editiou of Jenkins* New Testament. The work 
was begun in 1883 by the Rev. Alfred LI. Jen- 
kins, son of John, and pastor at Morlaix, as-_ 


sisted by the Breton scholars, Messrs. Luzel, 
Rohan, and Bonbon. In 18SG a diglott edition 
(Breton and French) was also published by the 
same society. 

Besides the Bible Society’s edition, in 1853 
the Tr^orois version of the New Testament 
appeared at Guingamp, with an episcopal ap- 
probation dated June 29th, 1849. The author, 
an abbe, was more fortunate in that respect 
than Le Gonidec, for in 1827 the Bishop of 
Guimper refused him his approbation. This 
Guingamp Testament was presented as a homage 
to the Virgin Marj% and the author begs her 

to intercede for him, if in writing it he had 
committed any fault against the faith and the 
holy belief of the Apostolic and Roman Church.” 
The whole Bible by Le Gonidec appeared at 
last at St. Brieux in 1866 (Bible Santel^ 2 vols.). 

In 1883 the Trinitarian Bible Society pub- 
lished the “Testament Nevez” of M. G. de 
Choat. Written in the Tregorois dialect, this 
version is distinguished from others in that, by 
means of references at the foot of the pages, 
the reader may find the terms used in Corn- 
wall, Leon, and Vannes, for Breton presents 
four kinds of dialectic differences. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society disposed of 27,080 
portions of the Scriptures up to March 31st, 
1889. 

(jSjpeeimen Yerse^ John 3 ; 16.) 

Rag evel-se eo en deus Doue caret ar bed, 
ma en deus roed e Vab unik-ganet, evit na 
vezo.ket collet pioubenag a gred ehnan,-mea 
ma en devezo ar vuez eternel. 

Brewerville, a city of Liberia, Africa, 
near Olay Ashland. Mission station of the 
Presbyterian Church (North), 1889 ; 2 mission- 
aries. 

Bridg^man, BHJali Colman, b. at 

Belchertown, Mass., April 22d, 1801, of Puri- 
tan ancestry. Was converted an a revival be- 
fore he was twelve years of age. Through the 
reading of the Panoplist, Boston Becorder, and 
other religious papers, a desire was awakened 
in him to study for the ministry. He graduated 
at Amherst College, 1826, and at Andover The- 
ological Seminary, 1829, and resolved that if 
(rod opened the way he would go and preach 
the Gospel to the heathen. The American 
Board, having had its attention called to China 
as a missionary field by the urgent representa- 
tions of Dr. Robert Morrison, proposed to Mr. 
Bridgman, then in the seminary, that he go to 
China as its missionary. He acceded to the 
proposal, was ordained at his native place, 
October 6th, 1829, sailed on the 14th, and 
reached Canton, February 25th, 1830. He re- 
ceived a warm welcome from Dr. Morrison, and 
valuable advice in reference to his future work. 
This year he devoted almost exclusively to the 
study of the language. Toward its close he 
with Dr. Morrison, Mr. Abeel, and a few other 
pious Englishmen and Americans formed the 
“ Christian Union’ ’ at Canton, whose object 
was to diffuse Christian knowledge and piety, 
Mr. Bridgman had at this time five hoys under 
his instruction, one of whom was Atih, son of 
"Leang-Afa. who desired that he might learn 
English, Greek, and Hebrew in order to become 
a competent translator of the Scriptures. 

In May, 1832, ‘at Dr. Morrison’s st^gestion 
the Chinese Bepos^cry, a monthly magazine, was 
commenced, whose leading object was to diffuse 
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among all readers of the English language use- 
ful information concerning China. Mr. Bridg- 
man was chosen editor, and continued to edit 
it for nearly twenty years, when he transferred 
it to Dr. S. W. Williams. In 1834 the mission 
suffered persecution, and Mr. Bridgman’s school 
was broken uj3. In 1839 the measures taken 
by the Chinese to suppress the opium trathc re- 
sulted in the war with England, which inter- 
rupted the operations of the mission at Canton. 
In 1842 the war terminated, and by the treaty 
of Nanking five ports were opened, and Hong- 
Kong ceded to the English. Hither Mr. Bridg- 
man was removed. In 1841 he received the 
degree of D.D. from the University of the 
City of New Vork. About this time he pre- 
]>ared the Ghineae Chrestomcithy, a volume of 
730 pages. In 1834 he was secretary of le- 
gation to Mr. Cushing, who was sent by the 
United States Government on a special mission 
to China, and of his services Mr. Cushing spoke 
in high terms. In 1845 he was married to Miss 
Gillott, of the American Ei)isooi^al Mission. 
Ur. Bridgman’s time was now divided between 
the Ilepthsitori/, the revision of the IScriiitures, 
the preaching of the Word at the hospital, and 
the instruction of an interesting Bible class. 
In 1 847 he removod to Shanghai to aid in the 
revivsion of the Scriptures. Early in 1852, after 
an absence of twonty-threo years, he visited the 
United States for his health. Greatly benefited 
by the voyage and a four months’ rest, he ro- 
enibarkod in Ootohor for China. In 1854 
through him a new mission was commenced in 
ShiiugUai, of which he was the senior member 
till Jiis death in 1801. At San Francisco on his 
way out ho assisted in the dedication of a 
church for the Chinese residonts. On his ar- 
rival at Shanghai his brethren said to him : 

Proceed with the work of the translation ; 
the Chinese need the whole Bible.” Ho con- 
tinued the work faithfully with Mr. Culbertson, 
of the l^resbyterian Board, till in ISdO he could 
say, If life, health, and opportunity be con- 
tinued, wo trust we shall erelong see the whole 
Bible issued from the press in Shanghai under 
our joint care, in various forms anti sixes of 
typo, such as will meet the wants of all classes 
of this numerous ptjople.’ ’ But this hop© was 
riot roalixetl, for a year later he was called away, 
leaving Mr. Culbertson to finish the work. 

'riiough his great work was that of transla- 
tion, other important work was performed. In 
the streets and villages he distributed tracts 
and religious books, and preached to indi- 
viduals or oompanioH where ho could gather 
them. The Sabbath was given to the work of 
preaching in English or Chinese, in hospital or 
in ehapol. He left a native ohuroh of more 
than twenty menibers. He was interested ftlso 
in whatever could in any way promote the wel- 
fare of <Jhina, and was always ready to perform 
his part for that obj(»ot. He was president of 
tho ” Shanghai Literary and Scientific Society,” 
and contributed to its journal. To the day of 
his death ho was president of the Morrison 
Education Society. Ho was an active member 
and officer of the North China branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society. When tho plenipoten- 
tiaries of the four great treaty powers— Eng- 
land, France, Bnssia, and the United States — 
wore conducting their negotiations which re- 
sultod in the Tientsin Treaty- of 1868, ho was 
consulted by them, and fre(juently translated 
official documents for them, The Hon. Will- 


iam Beed, United States representative, ex- 
X)ressed to the Government lii^ high estimate 
of the value of Ur. Bridgman’s services. In 
his thirty-two years in China he was more inti- 
mately connected with and known by the for- 
eign community at Shanghai and Canton than 
any other missionary, and by all was highly 
esteemed. With great care he had for thirty- 
two years enjoyed a good degree of health, but 
his useful life was suddenly terminated. In 
November, 18G1, he said to his wife, ” I should 
like to see threescore and ten if it would be 
for God’s glory, there are so few laborers, and 
the work is so great. But God’s will is host ; 
we do not know what is best.” After lying for 
some time with his eyes closed, he asked, 
“Will the churches come up to tho work?" 
Ur. S. Brown, of the Beformed Church, I^ishop 
Boone and Mr. Keith, of the American Epis- 
cox)al Church, and Ur. McCarty, of the Pres- 
byterian Board, were much with him, minister- 
ing to his comfort in his last days. Ur. Brown, 
at Ur. Br’idgman’sretiuest, conducted tho funeral 
service, which was attended by a large number 
of foreign residents and Chinese. Bishop 
Boone, Avho knew him long and w^ell, says, 
“ Tho amount of good he was able to do was 
owing to his singleness of aim. His iniiuenco 
was cumulative. He was always inn^asing its 
sum by his gentle, consistent, Christian dcjiort- 
ment, and never did he by one unkind or fool- 
ish word or deed detract from tho already ac- 
cumulated amount.” The Bov. Mr. IVTuirhead, 
of the London Missionary Bocioty, says, “His 
gentleness made him great in our estimation. 
His kindness of manner, lovo to the brtdhnui, 
devotedness to the missionary w'ork, and long- 
continued labors in the field endeared him to 
us all.” 

HriclgrCifowii, a town on the southw’ost 
coast of the island of Barbadoes, Wt^st Indies, 
on a large open roadstead, Carlisle Bay. lV>p- 
ulation, 20,tM)(J, among \Vbom are many wdiite 
}>eoplo. Mission station of tho Moravians 
(1829) ; 1 missionary and wife. Tim Codring- 
ton College, from which many missionaricH 
have gone forth to tho West ladies and West 
Africa, was founded in 1714 and burned dowui 
in 1885, 

and Foreign BiX>le Soeiely* 

—Headquarters, Bible House, 14<> (^ucen Vic- 
toria Street, Blackfriurs, London, E. C., Eng- 
land. 

IHstorf/.‘---The British and Foreign Bible 
Society %vas one of the fruits of the rtwivul of 
evangelical piety wdiich took place toward tho 
middle of tho last ce^tur 3 ^ In that revival ixi- 
torost w'as aroused in tho various mi ans which 
Christian people might use for the promotion 
of religious knowledge both at home and 
abroad. Tho idea of a society for tho universal 
diffusion of the Scriptures was slowly devel- 
ox>6d, and, in fact, the suggestion was seemingly 
accidental, but it was none the less a necessary 
historical development. Several societies had 
been formed which made Bible distribution one 
part of their aim, or their sole object wdthin 
restricted bounds. There was the Booiely for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Wales, estab- 
lished. about 1002 ; Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 1698 ; Society for tlie Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 17ul ; 
Society for Sending Missionaries to India (Den* 
mark), 1705 ; Society for Promoting Christian 
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Saowledge in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland (Edinburgh), 1709 ; Ganstein Bible 
Institution (Halle), 1710 ; Moravian Missionary 
^S.>ciety, 1732 ; Book' Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge among the Poor (London), 
1750 ; Beligious Tract Society (London), 1779 ; 
the Bible Society, 1780, whose labors were, 
however, restricted to soldiers and seamen, and 
it was afterward called the Naval and Military 
Society ; Society for the Supi^ort and Encour- 
agement of Sunday-schools, 1785 ; French Bible 
Society (London), 1792, for circulating the Bible 
among the Catholics of France. The French 
Be volution cutting oJff communication between 
the two countries, the funds were turned to the 
-distribution of the Scriptures among “ poor 
Catholics and others in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and the Dublin As- 
sociation, 1792. None of these societies con- 
templated universal distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, nor indeed oontemjjlated or admitted the 
co-operation of the different parties and sec- 
tions of evangelical Christendom. The object 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society was to 
give all friends of the Bible, in every part of 
the Christian Church, the oiDportunity of co- 
operating in its distribution ‘ ‘ without note or 
comment” throughout the world. 

As early as 1787 oomjDlaints were heard of the 
dearth of Welsh Scriptures in the Principality. 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
furnished about five hundred copies for dis- 
tribution at that time, and in 1799 an edition 
of 10,000 copies and 2,000 extra New Testa- 
ments was put into circulation. This supply, 
however, only served to stimulate a more gen- 
eral desire for the Scriptures, and made the 
actual extent of the destitution manifest. The 
society was asked for 20,000 copies more, which 
retpiesfc was at that time declined. Various 
plans were projected to supply the need, but in 
vain. In this emergency Bev. Thomas Charles, 
•of Bala, visited London in December, 1802, and 
met the committee of the Beligious Tract So- 
■oiety. In several meetings the matter was dis- 
cussed, and la these discussions it was sug- 
gested that perhaps Wales was not the only part 
of the empire requiring assistance in this re- 
spect ; that even Great Britain herself was not 
the only part of Christendom needing to be 
supplied with the Bible ; and the Bev. Joseph 
Hughes suggested the desirability of forming a 
society which, while meeting the demands of 
Wales and of Great Britain, should be compre- 
hensive enough in its scope to embrace the entire 
world. By request he embodied his views in a 
pamphlet entitled The Excellency of the Holy 
8oHptareSf which was widely circulated ; Will- 
iam Wilberforoo and Charles Grant made valu- 
able suggestions ; Bev. C, F. A. Steinkopff, of 
the German Lutheran Church in Savoy, making 
a journey in Europe, directed inquiries as to 
the need of the Bible on the continent ; an out- 
line plan was prepared by Samuel Mills ; a cir- 
■oular address was forwarded to such as w'ere 
likely to favor the undertaking or at least give’ 
it an impartial hearing, and on Wednesday, 
March 7th, 1804:, a meeting was convened at 
the London Tavern. About three hundred 
persons, representing different denominations, 
were present. Granville Sharp was el ected chair- 
man, and the Bev. Mr. Owen (afterward clerical 
secretary), deeply moved by the altogether novel 
spectacle of different denominations met in 
nnion to promote one glorious cause, moved 


the resolutions embodying the name and gen- 
eral form and constitution of the society. 
These were ” adopted with unanimous demon- 
strations of cordiality and joy.” More than 
£700 was immediately subscribed, and an im- 
portant epoch in religious history was inaugu- 
rated. The committee appointed at this meet- 
ing afterward proceeded to adjust the machinery 
of the society. Bev. Josiah Pratt, Secretary of 
the C. M. S., to represent the Church of Eng- 
land, Rev. J. Hughes, the Dissenters, and Bev. 
Mr. Steinkopff, afterward replaced by Bev. J. 
Owen, the foreign Christian churches, were 
chosen secretaries. Certain alterations were 
made in the resolution (8th) defining the con- 
stitution of the committee, and a general meet- 
ing was called (Wednesday, May 2d, at the Lon- 
don Tavern) which unanimously approved the 
amended regulations. A prospectus was then 
prepared and widely distributed. Lord Teign- 
mouth. became the first president. Among the 
first vice-presidents w'ere the bishops of Lon- 
don, Durham, and Exeter, and William Wilber- 
force. 

The new society thus launched was heartily 
received. Individuals and associations sent as- 
surances of support. The Presbytery of Glas- 
gow, and afterward the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr, and other ecclesiastical bodies directed 
contributions to be received for the society 
from all the churches and chapels within the 
bounds, Wales, stimulated by Mr. Charles, of 
Bala, sent a contribution the first year of about 
$9,500, mostly from the poorer classes. Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other European coun- 
tries hailed the society with delight. Nurem- 
berg was the seat of the first foreign branch 
society. 

Organizatiorim — ^Among the laws and 
regulations of the society are the following : 

1. The designation of this society shall be the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of which the 
sole object shall be to encourage a wider cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures, without note 
or comment ; the only copies in the languages 
of the United Kingdom to be circulated by the 
society shall be the Authorized Version. 

2. This society shall add its endeavors to 
those employed by other societies for circu- 
lating the Scriptures through the British do- 
minions ; and shall also, according to its ability, 
extend its influence to other countries, whether 
Christian, Mohammedan, or pagan. 

3. Each subscriber of one guinea annually 
shall be a member. 

4. Each subscriber of 10 guineas at ono time 
shall be a member fox life. 

5. Each subscriber of 6 guineas annually 
shall be a governor. 

6. Each subscriber of £50 at one time, or who 
shall, by one additional payment, increase his 
original subscription to £50, shall be a governor 
for life. 

7. Governors shall be entitled to attend and 
vote at all meetings of the committee. 

8. An executor paying a bequest of £50 shall 
be a member for life, or of £100 a governor for 
life. 

9. A committee shall be appointed to conduct 
the business of the society consisting of thirty- 
six laymen, six of whom shall be foreigners resi- 
dent in London or its vicinity ; half the remain- 
der shall be members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the other half members of other de- 
nominations of Christians, Twenty-seven of 
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the above mimber, who shall have most fre- 
quently attended, shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion for the ensuing year. 

The committee shall appoint all officers ex- 
cept the treasurer, and call special general meet- 
ings, and shall be charged with procuring for 
the society suitable patronage, both British and 
foreign. 

12. The president, vice-presidents, and treasu- 

rer shall be considered, ex-officio, members of 
the committee. _ ^ * 

13. Every clergyman or dissenting minister 
who is a member of the society shall be entitled 
to attend and vote at all meetings of the com- 
mittee. 

Id. The secretaries for the time being shall 
be considered as members of the committee, 
but no other person deriving any emolument 
from the society shall have that privilege. 

17. The committee shall have the power of 
nominating such persons as have rendered es- 
sential services to the society, either as mem- 
bers for life or governors for life. 

IH. The committee shall also have the power 
of nominating honorary members from among 
foreigners who have promoted the objects of 
the society. 

For the sake of convenience this article will 
deal first with the history of the home opera- 
tions and thereafter with the foreign. 

JJ&velopmeiit of Horne Worh,—-Ki 
one 3 steps were taken to obtain large supplies 
of the Welsh {Scriptures, and subsequently the 
Irish, Gaelic, Manx, and, for the Channel 
islands, the French. Stereotypo printing had 
just come into use, and as that process prom- 
ised economy, e.Kpeclition, and a regular and 
permanent supply, the committee decided to 
countenance it, and ordered stereotype plates in 
several langiifigos. At the same time (Septem- 
ber 3d, 1804) an order was given for 20,000 
Welsh Bibles and 5,000 Testaments. 

In the same year the foundation of the So- 
ciety’s library was laid in a valuable gift by 
Granville Sharp of thirty-nine copies or por- 
tions o£ the Scriptures in various languages. 

The Society was early subjected to attack and 
annoyance. Its first trial arose from the oir- 
onmstance that it countenanced the slightly re- 
vised Welsh Bible prepared by liev, Mr. Charles, 
To avoid further controversy, the revision was 
rejected and the edition sanctioned by the 
Christian Knowledge Society was adopted. 
The Society was also attacked as a source of 
danger to tiie Esttirblishod Cliurch, but its epis- 
copal patrons, convened by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, having hoard full explanations, determined 
to oontinue their s uppor t. T ho first New Testa- 
ment printed expressly for the Society was 
brought out in September, 1805. It was in 
English, and was printed from stereotype plates, 
the first instance of the use of that process in 
the printing of the Scriptures. Attention was 
turned to the needs of Ireland and the work 
vigorously prosecuted there, resulting soon in 
the establishment of the Dublin (afterward 
called the Hibernian) Bible Society. In the 
Highlands of Scotland few persons were found 
to i> 08 HesH a complete copy of the Bible, and 
not more than one in forty a partial copy. 
Among 15,000 people in the island of Skye, 
scarcely one Gaelic Bible was to be found. 
The price also— about $0 for a complete copy'— 
was beyond the ability of the poor people. To 
supply the need, an edition of 20,000 Gaelic 


Bibles was printed. Editions in Spanish and 
French were printed for the 30,000 prisoners of 
war at that time in the country, and other 
editions for resident foreigners, notably Ger- 
mans. Following the action in March, 1805, of 
the Glasgow Presbytery, already mentioned, 
came similar action by the Edinburgh Pres- 
bytery. In April, 1806, an association for the 
collection of funds was formed in Birmingham, 
with John Angell James as one of its first secre- 
taries, while in the previous year such an asso- 
ciation had been formed in London. 

The first edition of the Society’s stereotype 
Welsh New Testament was brought out July, 
1806, and was bought up with pathetic eager- 
ness by the Welsh peasants. The price of Eng- 
lish editions of the Bible was now reduced 25 
per cent to subscribers, and liberal terms were 
made with agencies and with benevolent asso- 
ciations. Donations were made for use of pris- 
oners, the sick, and the poor. In 1807 a brief 
but sharp controversy arose over the Society’ 
attempt to distribute the Scriptures in British 
India. “ Infinite concern and alarm” were ex- 
pressed at the “proceedings,” which showed 
“ a strong disposition to^ interfere in the relig- 
ious opinions of the natives.” The coTU*se of 
the Society was defended and the storm passed 
over. 

Auxiliary societies commenced to bo formed 
in 1809. The first was at Heading, and tlmy 
rapidly spread throughout the kingdom. These 
auxiliaries, assimilated to the parent society, 
proceeded upon precisely the same lines of 
policy. They secured the recognition of the Soci- 
ety and a clovelopmont of interest in it through- 
out the districts wffiero they wore formed ; 
became a source of permanent revenuti ; fur- 
nished an occasion for tho growth of the spirit 
of Christian love among the various denomina- 
tions, and jirovided tho means for tho tlllciont 
home distribution of tho Scriptures, 

In 1811 a series of attacks was made npon 
the Society. Tho first was by 3)r. Wordsworth, 
who contended that it would impede and cur- 
tail tho inestimahlo int(^rests of ijiety, peace, 
and true religion,” by interfering with and dam- 
aging the Christian Knowledge Socicjty. 'riiia 
was followed by a similar attack by J>r. Marsh, 
MargarSt Brofossor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
who hold that the society, in giving no prefer- 
ence to the Established Church, might con- 
tribute to its dissolution. In January, 1812, 
Dr. Marsh brought out a more elaborate work 
against tho Society on the ground that tho Prayer- 
Book should be given with tho Bible. Tho 
next attack during the samo year (1812) was led 
by Dr. Maltby, afterward Bishop of Durham, 
who objected that too much of tho Bible was. 
given. He contended that not more than seven 
of the Old Testament books and eleven of tho 
New were comprehensible to tho unlearned, and 
that the Bible Society should not give the whole 
to the people. The result of all these aitacka 
was to advertise thoroughly and expound and 
thus justify the principles axtd objects of tho 
society. Many noble sentiments were popular- 
izod— e.p., “ If we cannot reconcile all opinions, 
let us endeavor to unite all hearts *'1 cannot 
conceive of a revelation from heaven that must 
not be trusted alone ** If the revelation of 
God was intended in its entirety for all, no 
anan can have the right, by his interference, to 
render it inaccessible to any,“ And thus tho 
way was prepared by the settlement and proda* 
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mation of these principles for more united, con- 
fident, and elective work. 

During this year the demand for English 
Scriptures became so great that the two uni- 
versities (Oxford and Cambridge) added to the 
number of their presses, and his Majesty’s 
printers were induced to engage in the work as 
their patent permitted. It is from these three 
(the only authorized) sources that the supply of 
English Scriptures is obtained by the Society. 
Investigation brought out the fact of deplorable 
destitution. One-half of the laboring popula- 
tion of London was entirely without the Bible, 
and a similar state of affairs was found else- 
where. Calls came from many quarters, both 
at home and abroad ; 3 uvenile and female Bible 
societies in connection with the parent society 
were formed, the first example of the latter 
being that of Westminster, formed in 1811. 
There had been, without knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the British and Eoreign Bible So- 
ciety, a juvenile society formed at Sheflield in 
1805, and in 1809 the Aberdeen Eemale Ser- 
vants’ Society had been formed. The credit 
of first utilizing the faith and energy of the 
women in a systematic way for the work of 
Bible distribution seems due to Mr, C. S. Dud- 
ley, who had read, in Pastor Oberlin’s corre- 
spondence, of the labors of the females of his 
fiock. 

The re-establishment of peace on the conti- 
nent and the visit of the allied sovereigns, the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, to 
London in 1814, gave the Society the oppor- 
tunity of preparing for a large extension of its 
foreign work. Deputations waited upon the 
King of Prussia (who was the first monarch to 
give direct encouragement and patronage to the 
society) and the Emperor Alexander, and were 
cordially received. Large distribution of Bibles 
and Testaments was made among the returning 
soldiers. Agents were again despatched to the 
continent. In 1815 the Society took possession 
of its premises on Earl Street. Notwithstand- 
ing the turbulent times Bible meetings were ex- 
tensively held, and when an Act for the sup- 
pression of seditious meetings’ ’ was proposed, 

any meeting or society for purposes of a re- 
ligious and charitable character only” were, on 
representations of a deputation from tte Brit- 
ish and Poreign Bible Society, exempted. In 
1818 the '‘Merchant Seamen’s Auxiliary” was 
formed. This movement concentrated and 
made more elective efiorts already having the 
merchant seamen in view. About 120,000 in 
this service were found to be without the Bible. 
The navy was provided for by the Naval and 
Military Bible Society. In 1817 began to be 
issued a periodical giving news of the society’s 
operations and entitled, Monthly Mxtrncis from 
ihe Oorrespondenoe of the British, and Foreign Bible 
Society, A circular letter drawn up in 1820 
gives the following statistics : October, 1819, 
there were 629 auxiliaries in Britain ; more 
than 1,000 district and parochial associations ; 
more than 2,550,000 copies of the Scriptures 
had been issued from the Society’ s depository ; 
330,000 copies had been purchased and dis- 
tributed at its charge in various parts of Eu- 
rope ; the Society expended in its first year 
£691 and in its last £123,847, and in the whole 
fifteen years a sum total of £828,687 *; languages 
and dialects (all the European, many Asiatic, 
some African and American, and one of the So- 
ciety Islands), 128. Add to this distribution 


800,000 copies by other societies, and the total 
distribution of all the societies up to 1819 
amounted to 3,680,000 copies. Up to 1822 the 
secretaries had labored gratuitously ; at that 
time salaries were attached to the offices. To 
meet the great destitution in the South and 
"West of Ireland it was decided to print the en- 
tire Bible in the Irish character as well as lan- 
guage, which was done in 1825. To the credit 
of the South of Scotland it is recorded that in 
Glasgow, with a population of 160,000, only two 
native families were found without the Bible. 

In 1825-26 occurred the Apocrypha” contro- 
versy. The Apocrypha had largely fallen into 
disuse in Britain, and was repudiated by all the 
dissenting bodies, w’ho followed the Puritans in 
that regard, and no edition of the English 
Scriptures adopted and issued by the society 
ever contained those books. It was different 
in other countries, however, and the Society’s 
arule was to give to different religious bodies 
their own accredited versions. The Society 
attempted at first to secure the omissiou of the 
Apocrypha on the part of the continental so- 
cieties, but in vain, and so it came about that 
Bibles in foreign languages were issued con- 
taining those books, sometimes annexed to the 
canon, and in other cases intermingled. Ob- 
jections were made, and tho matter was brought 
under discussion. Many attempts were made 
to reconcile the conflicting views and secure 
the adoption of a conciliatory course. The 
Edinburgh Society withdrew its confidence 
from the committee, protesting against any 
recognition of the Apocrypha ; from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on the other hand, came 
a protest against the step which would exclude 
the Apocrypha, as in some quarters the only way 
in which any part of the Bible could be circulated, 
and in other quarters the only way in which 
the Old and New Testaments could be circu- 
lated together, was by means of editions con- 
taining the Apocrypha. The final resolution 
of the Society (November 21st, 1825) entirely 
excluded the circulation of tho Apocryphal 
books. Even this step, however, failed to re- 
store the confidence of the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee, which held that a disposition had been 
manifested to “tamper with the canon of in- 
spired Scripture.” The auxiliary societies in 
Scotland, therefore, with few exceptions with- 
drew from the parent society, and the National 
Bible Society of Scotland was formed. In the 
Apocrypha discussion certain charges were 
made against business methods of the com- 
mittee, which induced the committee, having 
vindicated its agents, thereafter to publish a 
fuller balance sheet than had been customary. 
In June, 1827, the "Welsh, native Irish, Mohawk, 
Oalmuc, Chinese, Turkish, and Bengalee ver- 
sions circulated by the society were attacked in 
the Quarterly JRemew as inaccurate. A reply by 
T. B. Platt (honorary librarian) showed that tho 
critic was uninformed on most if not all of the 
points he touched upon. In 1830 and 1831 an 
attempt was made to secure the opening of 
meetings with prayer, and to impose a trinita- 
rian test for membership. The composite char- 
acter of the membership and the aims of the 
society forbade either, and on December 7th, 
1831, a public meeting was held in Exeter Hall, 
London, and a " Trinitarian Bible Society’ ’ was 
formed. Though some warm friends of the So- 
ciety at that time withdrew, yet the vast body 
of its constituents and supporters held on their 
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prosperous way. At the annual meeting in 
1832 the two brothers Noel stood together on 
the platform and candidly retracted the mis- 
takes they had fallen into in the prominent part 
they had taken against the Society in the matter 
of the Trinitarian controversy. In 1834 Lord 
Teignmouth, the first president of the society, 
died, and Lord^Besley succeeded him. The re- 
port for that 5jear tells of the Scriptures pre- 
pared and i>rintod in 157 languages ; total 
copies issued, 8,549, 35G ; total receipts, £2,050,- 
95 G. 

In connection with the abolition of slavery 
throughout the British colonies (August 1st, 
1833), a special fund of £1G,249 5s. 9d. was raised 
amid great enthusiasm to put a copy of the 
New Testament into the hands of every f reed- 
man who could read or was the head of a fam- 
ily. This measure was ultimatelj'- accomplished, 
August 1st, 1836, when 100,000 copies were thus 
disposed of. In 183G the question of aid to 
Baptist versions in which “ baptizo” was trans- 
lated by words exclusively signifying “ im- 
merse” was brought up by a request for aid 
made by the Baptist missionaries at Serampore. 
The decision of the committee on that and sub- 
sequent occasions was that, inasmuch as widely 
diferent views on that subject were rei)rosented 
in the constituency of the Society, they could 
aid only such translations of the New Testa- 
ment as followed the English version in trans- 
literating the Greek word, or such ns translated it 
by some neutral term. The result was that in 
1840 the Baptist body formed a new society un- 
der the title of the Bible Translation Society, 
though individuals from that denomination 
continued to support the parent society. In 
1837 Scriptures begun to be printed, by moans 
of raised letters, for the blind. In 1H39 the ex- 
clusivo right of the king’s printer to print tlio 
Bible in Scotland ceased, and the monopoly 
being abolished, the prices greatly decreased. 
Thereupon an agitation was commenced in Eng- 
land, the result of which was to induce the 
universities and the king’s printer to bring out 
numerous editions at greatly reduced prices. 
Binding, with which the printers had nothing 
to do, was also improved in (quality and stylo, 
together with a roduotion in price, it boiiig un- 
derstood, however, that books in superior and 
ornamental stylos of binding should not bo sold 
under cost. 

About this time Queen Victoria becaino pa- 
tronosM of the Ladies* Windsor Bible Hooiet 5 % 
and the Prince Consort by a direct and liberal 
contribution became a life governor. Xn 1843 
the King of Prussia donated £100, and became 
a subsequent yearly subscriber of £25. In the 
fortieth annual report (1844) roferonoe is made 
to the bitter controversies of the time, which 
wore such as to have rendered the formation of 
’ such a society then impossible, and to the provi- 
dence that had called out societies years before 
to distribute the Book, which must in these 
controversies bo the final standard of appeal. 
In 184*5 the Houthwark Auxiliary adopted a plan 
of Christmas and New Year’s offerings, and put 
into the hands of oollootors — ^mostly juvenile— 
oar/ls with two engravings at the top. Ono rep- 
resented the time (1540) when six Bibles were 
chained in St, Paurs, that the people of Lon- 
don might read the Scriptures ; the other showed 
the open Bible, free and unchained, of the year 
1844, which year 944,000 copies had issued from 
the depositories of the Society^ In the same 


year (1845) the system of colportage, which had 
already been in use in foreign countries, was 
commenced in the United Kingdom. 

This year iDroved most remarkable in the his- 
tory of the Society in the call for Scriptures. 
In "one district — Lancashire — the issues of the 
auxiliary sprung from 16,000 (the largest num- 
ber issued by any auxiliary hitherto) in 1844 to 
nearly 100,000 in 1845. The revolutionary 
movements in Europe in 1848 opened wide 
doors for the Society’s operations abroad, and 
in answer to an appeal a special fund of £8,951 
was placed at the disposal of the Society for its 
work on the continent. In 1849 the question 
of ox)ening the meetings of the Society with 
prayer was again brought ux^, and it was de- 
cided thereafter to open all such meetings by 
reading a x^ortion of Scrix^ture. The matter was 
thus disposed of until 1858, when prayer was 
introduced into both the committee meetings 
and the public meetings. The large and con- 
tinued grants of Serii^tures to Ireland showed 
fruit in the remarkable religious movement 
which commenced in 1849. In 1851 Lord 
Bexley died and Lord Ashley (afterward Lord 
Shaftesbury) became president. The great in- 
dustrial exhibition of that year furnished an 
opportunity which the Society took full advan- 
tage of. 

On Harch 7th, 1853, the Society entered upon 
its jubilee. All clergymen throughout the em- 
X>ir© were requested to present the Society to 
their people on the 13th (Sunday). Groat en- 
thusiasm was aroused ; auxilinrics met in the 
towms and cities of the various colonies. In 
Constantinople and in various places in India, 
China, and Africa notable celebrations wcio 
held. An appeal for 1,009,000 coi)xi‘B of the 
New Testament for China was 
not only was this ai^pcul promptly met, luit a. 
surplus fund for China was collected. The gesn- 
eral jubilee fund and the China spooial amounted 
to £99,223. Arrangements wore made to kux>- 
ply the soldiers in the Crimean War, and a 
wonderful imi)nlso was imx)arted to the work of 
the Society. 

In 1884 a “penny” Testament was x>ubliHhod 
in English and w^as found to suit a long-felt 
want. In 1885 a similar edition was xmblished 
in Welsh. October Ist, 1885, Ijord Shaftesbury 
died. The Earl of llarrowby was axqxjinttui 
his HuccosHor. Ax>Hrt from tho Booiety’s afiUi- 
ated associations various forms of activity in 
tho matter of Horipturo distribution hnvo been 
stimulated and aided by the society. Th<i 
local Hociutios in England and Wah^s number 
1,113 anxiliarios, 44G branches, and 3,858 asso- 
oiations ; in Euroju) and the colonics aro 128 
auxiliaries and 1,460 branches. Tho r<KUux>ts 
from tho home auxiliaries were, in 1888, £47,412 
7ft, 5d. in free oontributiouH and £23,375 2,v, 
7d. for tho purchase of Scripturcts ; from Boot- 
land and the colonies, £7,082 in contributions 
and £0,GG1 on purchase aooonnt. The home 
circulation by colporteurs employed directly by 
the parent society amounted, in 1888, to 60,000 
copies. The income of the Booiety (apart from 
that realized from sales) amounted, in 1888, to 
£113,870 173. 4d,; return from Beriptures sold, 
£08,077 18s. lid. The number of issues, in 
1808, was 81,157 ; 1828, 430,806 ; 1848, 1,127,- 
007 ; 1808, 2,400,770 ; 1888, 4,206,032. Total 
issues from beginning to 1888, 120,136,783. 
(The issues of fresh, copies now amount to 
about 4,000,000 copies a year,) To this may bo» 
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added 78,128,328 copies issued by jGlfty-eigbt 
European ‘ and five American societies, which 
have been assisted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The Society has promoted the 
translation, printing, and distribution of the 
Bible or portions in 225 languages and dialects 
directly, and in 65 indirectly. 

The Society’s annual expenditures have in- 
creased as follows : 1804, £G91 10s. 2cZ. ; 1808, 
£14,565 19s. 7d; 1828, £104,132 6s. lid.; 1848 
£105,042 19s. Id; 186S, £200,879 8s. 8d.; 1888, 
£224,823 9s. 9d.; total from first, £10,766,315 
12s. 4d. 

Development of JP'oreign Worh» — Im- 
mediately on the formation ot the Society cor- 
resi)ondence was commenced through a sub- 
committee with foreign lands, with a view to 
learn both the needs and the best methods of 
w^ork in those lands. The first grant made was 
one of £100 to encourage the formation of a 
society in Nuremberg. This was May, 3804. 
One of the earliest foreign correspondents was 
a Eoman Catholic clergyman in Swabia, to whom 
1,000 German New Testaments were granted for 
distribution. The first foreign edition of the 
Scriptures printed by the Society w’-as John’s 
Gospel (2,000 copies) in Mohawk and English. 
The translator had prefixed a brief address 
which, however, the Society, according to its 
rules, ordered exscinded. In 1805 enlightened 
Roman Catholics at Batisbon, incited thereto 
by a desire to emulate the Protestant work at 
Nuremberg, formed a Bible society and ' dis- 
tributed Schwarzel’s translation of the New 
Testament among the Catholic poor. This^ so- 
ciety for many years did a grand work in Bible 
distribution. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society derived valuable information and assist- 
ance from the Canstein Bible Institution at 
Halle, which had been in operation nearly one 
hundred years when the British Society was 
formed. 

Soon the headquarters for distribution in 
Germany were transferred from Nuremberg to 
Basle. Various grants were made to encourage 
the printing of new editions of the Scriptures 
and for the establishment of auxiliary societies. 
A French edition was distributed in the south 
of France. In 1812 a Bible committee was 
formed in Paris. Auxiliaries were formed in 
Zurich (1812), St. Gall (1813), Wurtemberg 
(1813), Frankfort and other places (183.2), Pres- 
burg in Hungary (1812). Leander Van Ess, a 
Catholic priest and professor in the University 
of Marburg, made a translation of the New 
Testament ; £200 was granted him to enable 
him distribute 3,000 copies. He had added 
notes, but these were struck out. Cther grants 
were also made him, and his connection with 
the Society was happy and most beneficial. 
The Berlin Auxiliary was formed in 1805, and 
soon printed 20,000 copies of the Scriptures in 
the Bohemian and Polish tongues. The French 
invasion caused its suspension in 1806, but it 
soon rallied. In Northern Europe the destitu- 
tion was found to be great. In Iceland nearly 
everybody could read, but not more than 50 
copies of the Scriptures were to be found in the 
island. In 1807 means were taken to supply 
the need, and in 1823 it was reported tliat not 
a family remained without the Scriptures. An 
auxiliary was founded in Copenhagen in 1814. 
Inquiries in Esthonia, Karass (on the Caspian), 
Astraohan, and elsewhere in Russia brought 
out the fact of great destitution in that empire. 


It was generally known 100 versts ofi where a 
Bible was to be had. In 1806 provision was 
made for the translation of the Scriptures into 
Turkish by Mr, Brunton, a missionary at Karass. 
Grants were also made to supply the German 
colonies on the Volga, and for the translation 
of the Bible into the Calmuc tongue, and the 
supply of Livonia and Esthonia. In 1812, with 
the approbation and assistance of the Czar, an 
auxiliary was established at Abo for the supply 
of Scriptures to Finland. While the French 
were approaching to the destruction of Moscow 
in 1812, Mr. Pinkerton, an agent of the Society, 
and Mr. Patterson, formerly missionary of the 
Scotch Missionary Society in Karass, were 
conferring together within the doomed city 
about the establishment of a society for Russia. 
Their purpose was accomplished at St. Peters- 
burg on January 14th, 1813, through Prince 
Galitzin, "who became its first president. Mem- 
bers of the Russian Greek, the Armenian, the 
Catholic, the Lutheran, and other Protestant 
churches were i^resent at the inauguration of 
the work. The Czar donated 25,000 roubles, and 
became an annual subscriber to the amount of 
10,000. Auxiliaries were formed, various trans- 
lations made, and a great impulse given to Bible 
distribution and study. Nearly one hundred 
editions in thirty languages were published, and 
hundreds of thousands of Scriptures distributed. 
Alexander’ s successor, Nicholas, suppressed the 
society in 1826, but permitted the formation of 
a Protestant society for supplying Protestants 
with the Bible. In 1809 an association was 
formed in Stockholm through which Lapland 
also was reached. This association, in 1814, 
became merged in the Swedish Bible Society, 
In 1814 the Netherlands Biblo Society was in- 
stituted at Amsterdam. It w'as found that 
while the majority of the adherents of the Re- 
formed Church had Bibles, the Lutherans gen- 
erally were unprovided, and the Catholics had 
very few copies among them. Societies were 
rapidly multiplied to supply the need, and gen- 
erous grants were made to them. Elforls made 
by the pope to check the work in Poland and 
Russia failed. Austria refused to permit the 
work in her borders, and the Hungarian Bible 
Society was suppressed; and yet many emi- 
nent Roman Catholics heartily assisted the So- 
ciety in its work. In 1818 a Protestant Bible 
Society was formed at Paris, which by 1822 
found itself supported by 36 auxiliaries, 28 
branches, and 49 associations, A Polish slave 
brought up as a Mohammedan in Constantino- 
ple translated the Bible into Turkish about 
1666. This version was revised and printed in 
Paris by Professor KiefEer (who had learned 
Turkish during seven years* imprisonment in 
Constantinople), for some years an agent of the 
Society. An Armenian version of the New 
Testament in the modern tongue and one of tlie 
Syriac and Oarshun were a'lso printed there in 
1826. Up to 1826 it had been the aim of the 
society to encourage foreign countries to^ insti- 
tute societies of their own, on its principle of 
circulating the Scriptures without note or com- 
ment, This aim was remarkably successful. 
Holland, Germany, Poland, Russia, Switzerland, 
France, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Iceland were aroused in a remarlrable degree to- 
provide the people with the Bible. In ^ the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches the various 
Protestant translations were distributed, while 
among the Roman Catholics, versions of their 
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own, but without note or comment, were adopted 
for distribution by the society. On account of 
the position taken in regard to the Apocrypha, 
as we have seen above in 1826, most of the con- 
tinental societies withdrew, and thereafter the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has carried 
forward its work in Europe by means of agen- 
cies under its own immediate control. 

Statement op the Agencies. 

Fbancb. — Professor KieJffer became agent, a 
depot was opened in Paris in 1820, and the 
distribution soon amounted to 17,000 copies per 
year. Small depots were opened in different 
directions. In 1831 the issues were 176,139. 
Colporteurs went from house to house, to pris- 
ons, and among the poor. Professor Ki offer 
died in 1832, and next year M. de Pressense was 
appointed agent. Up to the jubilee year, 1851, 
the colporteurs in connection with the French 
agency had distributed about 1,700,000 copies, 
seven -eighths of which were of the Be Sacy ver- 
sion. Total volumes from 1833 to 1854, 2,271,- 
709, and of these 1,913,272 went into the hands 
of French Boman Catholics. Up to 1838 col- 
porteurs had this work in connection with some 
other business. Now forty-four are employed 
by the Society itself. These colporteurs had 
much influence in starting evangelical move- 
ments. M. de Pressense died in 1870, and was 
succeeded by M. Gustave Monod, the present 
agent. Political revolutions, the secularization 
of education, the spread of infidelity and indif- 
ferentism have, of course, affected the work of 
Bible distribution. About fifty colporteurs 
are now employed, and this agency has been 
largely instrumental in increasing the number 
of evangelical churches from 150 at the begin- 
ning of the century to 600 at the present time. 
The total distribution of the Paris agency up to 
18H9 amounted to nearly 8,000,000 of copies. 

Belgium. — In 1835 Mr. W. Pascoe Tiddy was 
made agent for Belgium. Colporteurs were at 
once employed. The Scriptures were very 
scarce before that time. One Bible was shown 
the agont which a dozen persons had clubbed 
together to purchase and had obtained from 
Ilnlland, where it cost 42 francs. The oppo- 
sition was bitter, colporteurs being even in 
danger of death at the hands of fanatical peo- 
ple. The issxies amounted, in 1837, to 20,548. 
The Belgian and Foreign Biblo Society was re- 
vived and other associations formed. Another 
result was the formation of the Belgic Evan- 
gelical Society for training and sending forth 
evangelists. In seven years 102,840 volumes 
had been issued from the Society’s depot. In 
1870 the staff of colporteurs was increased to 
eight. There are about 25,000 professed Prot- 
estants in the kingdom. The clerical party has 
always been hostile to the work of the society. 
The anti-clorioal or liberal element has shown 
a tendency to reject all religion. There are 
four depots in Antwerp, five in Brussels, and 
one in Charleroi. The total issues amounted, 
in 1889, to over 800,000 copies. 

IIoLLANU. — Tho Netherlands Bible Society, 
formed in 1814, had up to 1843 issued about 

300,000 copies and had 80 associations con- 
nected with it. In !1843 Mr. Tiddy, as agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, com- 
menced the colportage system in Holland, and 
in ten years 854,478 copies had been distributed. 
The bitter opposition of Catholics, the impos- 


sibility of getting out editions fast enough to 
supply the demand, and the greatly increased 
activity of the Netherlands Bible Society ac- 
count for the fact that the sales w^ere not very 
much larger. In 1847 a depot was opened at 
Cologne, whence were issued up to 1854, 899,568 
volumes. The figures given do not include 
copies issued to other agencies. Total issues 
from the Amsterdam agency amounted, in 1889, 
to 1,363,290 copies. It is regarded that the 
Society’s work is well-nigh accomplished in 
Holland, and that the time is near for a with- 
drawal from that land, leaving the future sux)ply 
of Scriptures to the care of the native society. 

Germany. — An agency was established at 
Frankfort by Dr. Pinkerton in 1830. New 
editions in seven different languages were 
printed at once. Annual issues ranged between 

30.000 and 99,436. Total issues from 1830 till 
the jubilee, 1,342,115. An arrangement was 
made for supplying the Prussian troops ; the 
king charged the privy purse with one quarter 
the price of each book, the soldier furnished 
one quarter, and the Society provided the re- 
maining moiety. In that way 300,000 copies 
were provided to the army up to 1854. Hotels 
and watering-places near the Rhine were fur- 
nished with copies to place in the rooms. The 
political occurrences of 1848 opened the way 
for oi)en colportage, and at once fifteen men 
were thus employed. 

The extent and operations of this agency were 
affected by the struggle with Denmark in 1804, 
with Austria in 1806, and with France in 1870, 
and the subsequent consolidation of tho Ger- 
man States. In 1871 the issues W'ere 1,024,230. 
In 1809 the German districts for distribution 
had been amalgamated and the principal agency 
fixed at Berlin. The distribution, in 1888, W’as 
303,094 ; total from the first, 13,820,801. The 
German societies are taking an increasingly 
prominent part in the work of sTipplying the 
population wuth the Word, While the W’'ork of 
other societies fell off in 1888-89, that of the 
German societies increased to tho extent of 

18.000 copies over tho previous year. 

SwiTZEKLANU AND NoilTHEllN ItAT.Y. — III 1845 

Mr. Graydon began to go from town to town in 
Switzerland, attending fairs, etc., and had groat 
suocess in selling Scriptures. The political 
agitations of 1847-48 somewhat intertoocl, but 
the work kept on. In 1848 Mr. Graydon en- 
tered Italy, visited Milan, Turin, Genoa, Nice, 
etc., and met with encouraging success,^ but 
toward the close of the year hitter opposition 
was encountered. In 1849 I’ope Hus IX. re- 
iterated his condemnation of the Biblo societies. 
Tho issues through Mr. Graydon for Switzeiland 
up to 1854 amounted to 67,863 copies, and for 
Italy, 35,000. Several depots were opened in 
Switzerland, and the Bible work w’oll organized* 
In 1887 a Bible union was constituted, uniting 
all the cantonal societies. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society is a momt)er of the 
union, but has no separate agency in Switzer- 
land. The average distribution during the past 
five years in the country has been 58,000 
copies. 

Axjsteia-Hxjngaey. — In 1834 Rev. Mr, Wim- 
mer, under Dr, Pinkerton's direction, and as- 
sisted by about two hundred Protestant pastors 
in Hungary, succeeded in maki^»g a large dis* 
tribution, until 1848, when he was driven into 
exile on suspicion of being implicated in the 
political disturbances of the time. He had dis- 
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tributed 137,906 copies. After tbe war anotlier 
agent, Mr. Milled, got access to Hungary and 
Austria, and distributed in eighteen months 
36,328 •volumes, when the government interfered 
and the depots were closed by the police, and 
the books sent out of the country. Mr. Millard 
received the books at Breslau. There he met 
with remarkable success. The Austrian agency 
was re-established in 1861, and a depot opened 
at Vienna. A depot had already been opened 
for Hungary in Pesth. The Austria-Hungarian 
agency includes within its sphere of operations 
Hussian Poland, Bosnia, Servia, and Boumania. 
There are now ten depots. About sixty colpor- 
teurs are employed, who, in 1888--89, distributed 
more than 90,000 copies. Total distribution 
from the first, 3,491,919. 

Italy.— The Societ}^ commenced to print the 
Italian Scriptures in 1808. Some distribution 
was made, with the apin-oval of the clergy and 
others, in Sicily and Malta. During the politi- 
cal convulsion of 1818, and while the pope was 
a fugitive, some progress was made. On his 
return, however, the work was suppressed. 
The total number of Italian Scriptures printed 
by the Society up to 1851 was 272,589. 

Elforts for Italy were never completely inter- 
mitted. A footing was gained in Sardinia, and 
gradually other districts were reached. In 1870 
Rome itself became open to the Bible. In 1888 
an Milan began issuing in weekly 

parts at one cent each an edition of the whole 
Bible. The weekly issues amounted to 17,500 
copies. He chose the Roman Catholic version 
of Martini. Another house began an edition 
of 20,000 copies of the New Testament, with 
Gustave Dore s illustrations, at ten cents per 
copy. In Rome also Signor Bonghi began is- 
suing in parts a life of Jesus. The Society has 
ten depots in Italy. Nearly forty colporteurs 
distributed, in 1888-89, 91,016 copies. Total 
issues for the year, 137,135 ; total from the be- 
ginning, 1,575,691. 

Spain.— The first effort of the Society for the 
Spanish peox:>le was the distribution made 
among the Spanish prisoners in England in 
1805. The difficulties in the way of work in 
Spain were very great. In 1821 a committee 
was formed at Gibraltar. In 1832 a Catalonian 
version was printed. In 1837 the work was 
stopped by severe government measures, Ui^ 
to 1851 the total issues by the Society in Span- 
ish were about 277,000, but most of these were 
for SiDanish-speaking people outside of Spain. 
Not till 1863 ' was the Society permitted to re- 
sume operations. The field has proved a diffi- 
cult one. The ignorance of the people, fanati- 
cal opposition of the priesthood, and in later 
years the growth of infidelity are the chief dif- 
ficulties. There are four depots— Barcelona, 
Gibraltar, Madrid, and Seville. About thirty 
colporteurs are at work, who distributed, in 
1888-89, 27,317 copies. Total issues from the 
first, 1,231,393. 

Portugal. — In Portugal, though legal im- 
pediments were not so great, yet the people 
were apathetic and the work met with little 
success. More success was met with for a time 
in Madeira and the Azores, but subsequent 
hostility checked the work. Whole number of 
-copies printed in Portuguese till 1854, 80,000. 
In 1865 it was found that, though the Scrip- 
tures could not be imported into Portugal, they 
might be printed in the country. Steps were 
Bit once taken to that end, The work, as in 


Spain, has passed through many vicissitudes. 
There are depots at Lisbon, Oporto, Madeira, 
and Azores. Ten colporteurs are employed. 
The circulation in 188S was 4,986 copies ; total 
from the beginning, 165,186. 

Denitark. — Though direct co-operation be- 
tween the parent society ahd the societies in 
Denmark (Danish Society at Copenhagen, and 
Sleswick-Holstein Society) ceased wuth the 
Apocrypha controversy, yet friendly relations 
were continued. Grants were made to indi- 
vidual workers, and an agency was sustained in 
Sleswick. A deiDot was opened in Copenhagen 
in 1855. Nine colporteurs are sustained in the 
country. The average annual circulation 
through the depot and by the colporteurs has 
been 43,323 during the past six years. The 
Danish Bible Society’s average for twenty years 
had been about 4,000, but in 1888 the distribu- 
tion rose to 10,135. The population is almost 
exclusively Lutheran Protestant. 

Norway.— In 1831 the Bible work in Norway 
was very much at a standstill. In that year 
arrangements were made for printing the Scrip- 
tures in the country and for opening agencies 
for distribution, and up to 1851 there were 
55,836 copies distributed. The Norwegian 
Bible Society was stirred to new activity. Its 
distribution from 1816 to 1854 amounted to 
63,500 copies, making a total for Norway up to 
the jubilee year of 109,336, or about one copy 
for every thirteen of the population, which is 
almost exclusively Lutheran Protestant. Since 
then the work of Bible distribution has been 
accomplished with a completeness seldom found 
elsewhere. The cottage without a Bible is an 
exception. There are six depots. Issues in 
1888, 14,630 ; from the first, 781,926. 

SwEUEN. — Agency established in 1831 at 
Stockholm. The Swedish Bible Society w’as in 
vigorous operation, but this agency was heartily 
welcomed both by that society and by the 
bishops of the dioceses. Among the poor large 
grants were made. This agency extended its 
operations into Finland. In 1843 the colpor- 
tage system was adopted. The report pre- 
sented in 1854 states that from the Reformation 
till 1811 not more than 101,600 copies of the 
Bible were circulated in Sweden— one copy for 
each eighty-one of the population. Between 
1812 and 1850 the Swedish Bible Society and 
British and Foreign Bible Society agency issued 
1,220,000 copies. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society agency "was continued until 1884, 
when it was thought best to leave the Bible 
work entirely in the hands of the native so- 
cieties. The issues for that year amounted to 
61,988 copies ; total froffi the first, 2,904,550. 
The disrribution by native agencios in 1887 was 
as follows : Swedish Bible Society, 13,745 
copies ; National Evangelical Society, 93,468 ; 
trade channels, 51,500 ; total, 168,713, 

Russia. — The Protestant Bible Society and its 
auxiliaries by 1854 had issued 250,000 copies. 
The British and Foreign agency was opened in 
St. Petersburg in 1828 by Rev, Mr. Knill. 
Great interest was created. Few copies were 
given free of charge, but the larger number 
were sold at reduced price. Depots were 
established at Karass, Tiflis, Shushi, etc. A 
Mongolian version was prepared for the Sibe- 
rian Mission. Jews, Turks, Tartars. Arme- 
nians, Georgians, and many other races were 
reached. In 1848 Mr. Melville was made agent 
at Odessa for Southern Russia. Total issues 
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by tlie agencies in Rassia up to 1853, 329,599 
in twenty languages. Since that date thirteen 
languages have been added to the list. The 
centres for distribution in Russia are St. Peters- 
burg for Northern Russia, Odessa for Southern, 
and Tidis, opened as an agency in 1868, for 
Russia in Asia. In North Russia and Siberia 
27 colporteurs and 21 hawkers distributed 
73,956 copies in 1888-80 ; in Southern and Asiatic 
Russia 28 colporteurs distributed 83,509 copies. 
Total distribution in the first division for 1888- 
89, 290,257 copies ; in the second division, 145,- 
632 copies. Total from the first in the Russian 
Empire, 6,963,680 copies, of which number 
5,033,170 copies were issued by the St. Peters- 
burg agency, and 1,930,510 by the agencies at 
Odessa and Tifiis. 

Greece, Turkey, etc. — An edition in modern 
Greek, from the edition published at Halle in 
1710, was printed by the society in 1810. Cyril, 
CEoumenical Patriarch at Constantinople, ap- 
proved the work. A board of correspondence 
was formed in Malta, and Valetta, the capital, 
became the seat of the central depot. A Bible 
Society was formed in Malta in 1817. Informa- 
tion was gathered respecting the condition of 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Egypt, Syria, etc., and 
means were adojited to supxily the need of all 
these countries. The Armenians manifested 
great desire for the Scriptures. Two district 
agents, Messrs. Barker and Lowndes, were ap- 
pointed, The former, with Smyrna as centre, 
superintended the distribution in Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Oroomiah, Adrianople, Salonioa, Ser- 
Tia, Bulgaria, Roumania. Malta was the centre 
for Northern Africa, Egypt, Syria, Greece, etc. 
The Smyrna agency was aherward removed to 
Oonsbantinople. In 1853 an auxiliary society 
was formed in Constantinople, which city is 
now the central agency for the Society’s opera- 
tions in Turkey and Greece. This field is also 
largely occupied, though in distinct sections, by 
the American Bible Society. In Bulgaria, Tur- 
key, and Greece fifteen depots arc occupied. In 
1838, 44 colporteurs distributed 23,623 copies ; 
total for the year, 46,811 — viz., 36,298 in Turkey 
and 10,513 in Greece. 

iNDia. — The Baptist missionaries at Seram- 
pore had already commenced translating the 
Bible into the native languages. Correspond- 
ence was commenced in 1804 by the Society 
with the promoters of Bible translation in 
India, Grants were made to aid the work. The 
Marf^uis of Wellesley encouraged the work, but 
succeeding governors-general opi‘)osed all at- 
tempts to evangelize the Hindus, Thus the 
work was for a time left to the Serampore mis- 
sionaries, who were beyond the British India 
Company’s jurisdiction. In 1810 the Biblio- 
theca Biblica — ^having the two departments of a 
Bible repository and a translation library — was 
established and placed under the auspices of 
the Society. In February, 1811, the Calcutta 
Bible Society was formed, Henry Martyn, hav- 
ing completed his Hindustani New Testament, 
took a journey to Persia and Arabia in order to 
©jBEect a translation into those languages. He 
accomplished the former, but died in Tokat, 
Turkey, in 1812. Auxiliary societies were 
formed at Colombo (1812), Bombay (1813), Mad- , 
ras (1820), Jaffna (1836), Agra (1846), etc. Edi- 
tions of the Scriptures were prepared for the 
Malays, Armenians, and other races in India. 
In 1827 exception was taken to the Serampore 
missionaries' rendering of ** baptize,” and from 


that time versions containing the objectionable 
renderings ceased to be aided by the Society. 
Oolportage was early introduced and extensively 
carried forward. Up to the year 1854 the vari- 
ous auxiliaries and agencies had distributed in 
India 2,233,765 copies of Bibles, Testaments, 
and portions in many different languages and 
dialects. In all the Society has translated and 
printed the Scriptures in 29 languages and dia- 
lects of India. It has established 8 auxiliaries, 
with 22 branch societies, which all belong to the 
Madras auxiliary. There are 178 colporteurs 
employed. In 1883 a system was adopted for 
the employment of Biblewomen under the 
superintendence of various missionary soci- 
eties. Under 32 societies 326 such Biblewomen 
were employed in 1888. The distribution by 
the auxiliaries in British India amounts from 
the first to 8,534,533. 

Aerica. — In 1806 the Society’s first grant was 
made for the benefit of British settlers at the 
Cape. Efforts were made to reach the Hotten- 
tots, as well as the Butch and French and Eng- 
lish. In 1812 an auxiliary was formed at Mauri- 
tius, and in 1813 at St. Helena. In 1840 iho 
“South African Auxiliary Bible Sjcicty” was 
formed at Cape Town. Translations were made 
into the Namaqua, Zulu, and other languages. 
A grant was made to aid Dr. Moffat’s transla- 
tion of Luke into Secliuana. In 1846 Mr. 
Bourne, an agent, was sent out. He stimulated 
the interest, reorganized already formed aux- 
iliaries, formed others, and provided for more 
extended and thoroughly organized work. In 
18G8 a grant of 300 Testaments was ma<le for 
West Africa— Sierra Leone and Goree. In 1815 
Matthew was translated into the Bnllom dia- 
lect. In 1816 an auxiliary was formed f»n* 
Sierra Leone. In 1834 the tribes on the Gam- 
bia were reached. The Mandingans, Ashantis, 
Foulahs, Yorubas, Isubus, and others came 
within the Society’s operations. More than 
20,000 copies in various languages were dis- 
tribuied by the Sierra Leone auxiliary up to 
1854. In 1810 an edition of the Auiharic for 
Abyssinia was procured by the Society. Egypt 
and the North African States wore reacdied 
through the Malta agency, whence were dis- 
tributed editions in Coptic, Etluopic, Arabic, 
and Berber. Efforts in North Africa were cir- 
cumscribed, but not altogether without hopeful 
featixres. In 1831 the New Testament in Mal- 
agasy was completed. The printing was done 
in the island. In 1834 part of the Old Testa- 
ment was printed. Several thousand copies of 
the Scriptures were issued when the work was 
interrupted by the proscription of Christianity. 
In 1861 Madagascar was once more open to the 
operations of the Society, The whole Bible was 
soon printed. In 1888 the Revised Version of 
the Malagasy Bibxe was issued. The popula- 
tion of Madagascar is 3,500,000. The distribu- 
tion of Sorii)tures varies greatly according to 
conditions. In 1869 the sales amounted to 
1,117 copies, the grants to 104 : in 1878 sales 
amounted to 8,647 copies ; in 1884 sales were 
7,525 copies and grants were 16,125 ; 1888, 
3,668 copies were sold and 4,134 given away. 
In Mauritius is a branch society, which is aided 
by a grant from the parent society. Six col- 
porteurs are employed, and in the Seyohellea 
three Biblewomen. The distribution in 1888-89 
amounted to 3,457 volumes. 

The Society has five colporteurs in Algeria 
and Tunis.' The sales in 1888 amounted to- 
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616 copies and the free grants to 613 copies. 
In Morocco three colporteurs are at work. The 
distribution was 783 copies in 1887-88, and 
2,585 copies in 1888-89. The Egyptian agency 
has its headquarters now at Alexandria, and in- 
cludes within its sphere of operations Arabia, 
Syria, and Palestine as well as Egypt. It has 
depots at Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said, Beyrout, 
Damascus, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Aden, Massawa (in 
Abyssinia). The sales in 18SS-89 were 12,300 
copies, the free grants 3,827. Nine colporteurs 
are employed. 

In West Africa the dejpots are situated at 
Sierra Leone, Christiansborg, Lagos, and An- 
gola, The work has hitherto been largely that 
of translation and printing. The Bible in 
whole or in part has been translated into seven- 
teen languages of West Africa by the Society. 
Three auxiliaries (Bathurst [river Gambia], 
Sierra Leone, and Lagos) have been established. 
In South Africa the auxiliaries are : South 
African, at Cape Town, with 106 branches and 
agencies ; Port Elizabeth, with 8 branches ; 
Queenstown, 6 branches ; Grahamstovvn, 1 
branch ; East London ; British Kaffrarian, at 
King Williamstown ; Maritzburg (Natal), 3 
branches ; Durban (Natal), 1 branch ; Orange 
Pree State (at Bloemtontein), 17 branches ; 
South African Eei^ublic (at Pretoria), 5 branches. 
Total sales in 1887, 18,639 copies. Six trans- 
lations have been prepared and iDrinted by the 
Society. In East Africa ten translations have 
been made. 

The auxiliaries in South Africa remitted to 
the treasury of the parent society in 1888-89 
£1,925 on purchase account, and a free con* 
tribution (after deducting local expenses) of 
£578. 

Pebsia» — Up to 1880 little had yet been done 
to occupy this field. Many difficulties were 
met with. In 1883 Dr. Bruce, acting as agent 
of the Society, had seven colporteurs in the 
field who distributed 5,479 copies, while the 
sales from depots amounted in that year to 
1,346, and the free distribution to 352 copies. 
Since that year there has been a falling off in 
the woi’k, which, however, in 1888 began to re- 
cover itself. The depots are at Julfa, Bagdad, 
and Bushire. Dr. Bruce’s headquarters are at 
Ispahan. Six colporteurs are now employed. 
The principal languages, arranged according to 
the number of books sold in each in 1888, are 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Azerbijan 
Turkish. 

Ohiita. and the Chinese Abohipelago. — The 
Baptist missionaries at Serampore were the 
first Protestants to successfully preiDare a 
Chinese translation of the Scriptures. Their 
New Testament was pub to press in 1810. The 
Society made a grant-in-aid for the preparation 
of this edition. It likewise assisted Dr. Morri- 
son to get out his translation in 1814. The 
distribution was commenced by Mr. Milne, Dr. 
Moyrison’s associate. In 1814 an auxiliary was 
formed at Batavia (Java). In 1816 one was 
formed at Amboyna (Moluccas). Others also 
followed. A general depot was established at 
Singapore. In 1836 Mr. Lay was appointed 
special agent for the Chinese Archii>eIago. The 
war with China interrupted operations, which 
were resumed in 1842. The increased circula- 
tion in Malaysia is shown by the fact that 2,624 
copies were distributed in 1882 ; 14,111 in 1884 i 
39,475 in 1886 ; 33,674 in 1888.. There are 
depots at Singapore, Penang, Perak, Malacca, 


and Java. Twenty-two colporteurs are em- 
ployed. The principal languages in order of 
grekebt sales are the Chinese, Malay (Arabic), 
Tamil, Javanese, Malay (Roman), English. 

In China proper are three agencies— North, 
Middle, and ISouth. In the North (:hina agency 
34 colporteurs are emplo^^ed ; in Mid-China, 30, 
and in South China, 42. Total sales by col- 
porteurs during the j’ear, 220,397 copies. 

Japan.— For a few years a corresponding 
committee at Tokio promoted the British and 
Foreign Bible Society’s work in Japan, and it 
was felt that the condition and promise of the 
country called for a more comprehensive plan 
and more extended efforts. The National Bible 
Society of Scotland and the American Bible 
Society had each a much larger share in Bible 
distribution than the British and Foreign, 
though this society shared equally in providing 
funds for the Bible translations and printing. 
Bev. Isaac J. Taylor was appointed, in 1880, 
the first agent of the society in Japan. In that 
year he employed five colporteurs, whose sales 
amounted to 2,543 copies ; the total circulation 
was 4,706. In 1886 the total was 6,544 ; in. 
1887, 16,822, and in 1888, 37,703. In 1887 the 
completed Japanese Bible was given to the na- 
tion. A Scripture Union was formed in the 
same year. Ifc started from the efforts of a 
member of the Scripture-Beading Union of 
England, In a few months it had 9,000 mem- 
bers. The membership grows rapidly, and a 
great impulse is thus given to the study of the 
Bible. In 1888 forty colporteurs were employed 
for a longer or shorter period of time. 

West Indies and British Guiana. —The first 
grants were made through a Friend residing^ at 
St. Johns, Antigua, and through Moravian 
missionaries in 1808. Gratifying results were 
found from these and subsequent grants. In 
1812 an auxiliary society was formed among the 
negroes at Jamaica. Large contributions to- 
the home society were made by the planters- 
and others. In 1815 an auxiliary was formed 
at Antigua and another at Berbice. French 
Scriptures were supplied for Hayti. In many 
islands auxiliaries were formed, and the negro 
population showed a great desire for the Bible. 
An auxiliary for the whole island of Jamaica 
was formed in 1831 in a meeting called for the 
purpose, where 3,500 persons were present. In 
this same year Bev. James Thompson was ap- 
pointed agent for the West India Islands. 
Many associations were formed among slaves, 
August Ist, 1834, 800,000 negroes were liberated 
in the British dominions. In connection with 
that occasion 100,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms were distributed amid great 
enthusiasm to the negroes of the West Indies. 
In 1842 a depot was established at Kingston, 
Jamaica, and that year the demand was unex- 
ampled. In 1848 a period of great depression 
set in, and the agent was recalled and the aux- 
iliaries brought into direct correspondence with 
the home society. The principal depots are at 
St. Johns, Antigua, Kingston, Jamaica ; Port- 
au-Prince, Hayti, and on the island of St. 
Lucca. There are in all twenty-seven aux- 
iliaries, and several branch societies. Opera- 
tions cover British Guiana (Demerara and Ber- 
bice), Dutch Guiana (Surinam), British Hon- 
duras (Belize), the Panama Canal, the Lesser 
Antilles (Trinidad, Barbadoes, Antigua, St, 
Thomas), the Greater Antilles (Hayti, Jamaica), 
and the Bahamas. The free contributions to 
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the parent society, in 1888-89, amotintecl to 
£126 los. lltZ.; remittances on purchase ac- 
count, £927 15s. Sd. ; expenditure (by the parent 
society) for agent, colporteurs, rents of depot, 
etc., £346 8s. 6d. 

South Amebiox and Mexico,— Commencing 
■with 1806, the work has been carried on 'wnth 
great difficulty on account of the bitter oppo- 
sition of the Catholic clergy. Occasional open- 
ings occurred and were promptly improved. 
In 1822 an auxiliary was formed at Buenos 
Ayres. In 1824 the Bible -was translated into 
the ancient Peruvian. In that year a National 
Bible Society was formed in Bogota, Colombia. 
Some success was met with in Mexico. In 
1823 strict prohibitions impeded the work and 
but little could be accomplished, though ear- 
nest efforts were continued. Operations are 
now carried on in 1. Chili and Peru. Tho Val- 
paraiso Bible Society was established in 1861. 
Its distribution amounted, in 1888-89, to 4,563 
copies ; from the beginning the sales have been 
51,417 copies, of which 89 per cent were Span- 
ish Scriptures, only 7 per cent being j)ortions. 
Contributions to tho parent society during 
1888-89 on purchase account, £436 19.s’. Id.; 
aid granted by the parent society for colpor- 
tage, £568 O.f. 7d. 2. The Argentine Republic. 

In 1888 the depot was transferred from Buenos 
Ayres to Rjsario. Six colporteurs are em- 
ployed, who distributed in 1888-80 over 4,000 
copies. The expenditure for depot, agent, col- 
porteurs, etc., was £771, and the receipts on 
purchase account £155. 3. Brazil is shared by 
the British and Foreign with the American 
Bible Society, Tho former employs seven col- 
porteurs, and expends for depots, agent, oolpor- 
tage, etc., about £1,700. 

Austbalia. — The first grant was made for the 

settlers” in Van Diemen’s Land in 1807. 
Occasional grants were made until 1817, when 
tbe Auxiliary Bible Society of New South 
Wales was formed. It was found that about 
throe fifths of the inhabitants of Sydney who 
could read were without the Scriptures, Other 
associations were formed, and gratifying con- 
tributions made to the funds of the home so- 
ciety. In 1833 a portion of tho Scriptures was 
printed at Sydney in the native language of tho 
New Zealanders. In 1850 the Adelaide aux- 
iliary began to employ a colporteur, and other 
auxiliaries followed the example. There aro 
now two agencies in Australia, the Eastern and 
the Western. Tho former includes Queensland 
and New South Wales, the latter, Victoria, 
Southern and Western Australia, and Tasmania. 
Thirty- three auxiliaries with 349 branch soci- 
eties forwarded to the home society in. 1888-89 
£3,665* in free contributions, and £2,759 on 
purchase account, while the grants made by 
the home society for salaries of agents, colpor- 
tage, printing Scriptures, etc., amounted to 
£2,113. The population of Australia is 2,800,- 
886, of which 55,000 are aborigines and 30,000 
Chinese. 

South Sea Islands, including New Zealand. — 
The missionaries of the L. M. B, having made 
translations into Tahitian, the society made a 
grant-in-aid for the printing in 1817. Other 
grants followed from time to time. In 1835 
grants were made for printing in the Tonga 
language. In 1840 it was found that six of the 
languages of the South Sea Islands had trans- 
lations of the Scriptures or portions. Notwith- 
istanding the expulsion of the Protestant mis- 


sionaries from Tahiti by the French Govern- 
ment in 1844, the Bible work continued. The 
natives there and elsewhere sho'w^ed a great de- 
sire for the Scriptures, and made great sacrifices 
to obtain them. An auxiliary w’as formed in 
Auckland, New Zealand, in 1846, one at Well- 
ington in 1848, A revised edition of the Sa- 
moan New Testament w^as printed in 1852, and 
an edition of the Fijian in the same year. In 
1853 an auxiliary was formed in the New 
Hebrides. The Society’s ■work in these islands 
is superintended by the agent for Eastern Aus- 
tralia. In New Zealand are 12 auxiliaries W’ith 
27 branch societies. These, with the New 
Hebrides auxiliary, forwarded in 1888-89 to the 
home society £465 in free contributions and 
£340 on purchase account. The Society has 
furnished the Scriptures, in whole or in part, in 
26 languages or dialects, to the inhabitants of 
these islands — the entire Bible in Maori for the 
New Zealanders ; Lifu, for the Loyalty Islands ; 
Aneityum, for the island so named ; Fiji ; Tonga, 
for the Friendly Islands ; Samoan, Navigator’s 
Islands ; Raratonga, Hervey or Cook's Islands, 
and Tahiti, Society Islands ; tho New Testa- 
ment in Mare, Loyalty Islands ; laian or Uvea, 
Loyalty Islands ; Fate, Ne^u-^ Hebrides, and 
Rotuma. Many of the other translations are 
far advanced, while a few cover only one or two 
of the Gospels as yet, and one, consisting of 
John 1-6, into W'easisi, is tentative. 

Nobth America. —December I2th, 1808, the 
Philadelphia Bible Society was formed after the 
example and as a result of the efforts of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Tho i^arent 
society immediately voted £200 to this aux- 
iliary. In 1810 societies “^^ere formed in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New 
York. Next year still others followed, and sev- 
eral were assisted by grants from the British 
Society, In the British Society’s first com- 
munication to the Philadelphia Society, in 1809, 
the suggestion of a national organization w'as 
made, but difficulties in the way deferred its 
adoption. The plan was, however, at last car- 
ried through, and cn the formation of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, the British Society expressed 
its good will in a donation of £500 and a dupli- 
cate set of stereotype plates for the French 
Bible. The donation was continued until 1820. 
(See American Bible Society.) 

In British North America the Society’s first 
work was the printing, in 1804, of the Gospel 
of St. John in the Moira wk language. Gnints 
were made also to settlers in Canada. On No- 
vember 23d, 1813, the Bible Society of Nova 
Scotia and Dependencies, was formed at Hali- 
fax, with the lieutenant-governor of the prov- 
ince as president. Its first donation to the 
parent society, amounting to £200, was made 
two weeks after its formation. Societies were 
formed in 1819 in New Brunswick ; 1820, in 
Montreal ; 1821, Hudson’s Bay Territory. In 
Upper Canada and in Prince Edward’s Island 
societies had been formed. Rev. Mr. Smarts of 
Brookville, was appointed first agent for Upper 
Canada in 1836. Auxiliaries were formed among 
the Indian converts. Colporteurs were em- 
ployed among the French Canadians. Up to 
1844, 246 tributary societies had been formed in 
British North America. The Upper Canada 
Auxiliary at Toronto in 1854 had 115 branches. 
Its total issues from the first amounted to 187,- 
019 copies, and its receipts to £20,950. 

Operations were also carried on through the 
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Moravian missionaries in Labrador and Green- 
land. 

There are now in British North America 17 
auxiliaries with nearly 1,000 branch societies. 
Their remittances in 1888-89 amounted to 
563,034: in free contributions and £3,689 on pur- 
chase account, while the home society granted 
£225 toward expenses of travelling agents and 
colporteurs, who are employed chiefly in the 
Roman Catholic province of Quebec and in the 
sparsely settled districts of the northwest. 

British Society for the Propagpa- 
tion of the Oospel among^ the Jews. 

— Headquarters, 96 Great Russell Street, Lon- 
don, W. 0. 

The British Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel among the Jews, which invites the 
co-operation of all evangelical Christians, was 
founded on November 7th, 1842, under the 
auspices of the Revs. Robert M. MoCheyne, 
Ridley Herschell, Dr. Burdes, Dr. James Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Joseph Fletcher, Dr. E. Henderson, 
Mr. George Young, and other eminent Christian 
men. It was long presided over by the beloved 
and honored Sir Culling Eardley, Bart. 

Its sole object is the spiritual welfare of the 
Jews. This it seeks by the circulation of the 
Word of God and Christian publications, and 
by the ministrations of well- instructed mission- 
aries who labor amid large populations of Jews 
in various parts of the world. Several of the 
missionaries regularly itinerate, while others 
make occasional visits to places where the way 
is not open for permanent residence. 

The Society has principal stations in London, 
Leeds, Cardiff, Manchester, Birmingham, Bris- 
tol, Nottingham, Edinburgh, Leith, Dundee, 
Glasgow, and Greenock. In connection with 
many of these stations are dispensaries and 
reading-rooms. 

In Germany there are stations established at 
Konigsberg, Hamburg, Breslau, Dresden, and 
Stuttgart. At Vienna, Austria, there is most 
encouraging work carried on, Russia, Turkey, 
and the Holy Land have each a mission. 

The Society employs, 1889, 31 missionaries ; 
these are assisted by more than 90 voluntary 
workers, a number exceeding that of any previ- 
ous year. 

Broacli, a city in Bombay, West India, 
203 miles north of Bombay City. Healthy. 
Population, 360,000 — Hindus, Moslems, Parsis. 
Language, Gujarathi. Mission station of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church (1887) ; 1 mission- 
ary, 4 native helpers, 1 out-station, 8 church- 
members, 40 school attendants. 

Broaclleafs a station of the Moravians in 
Jamaica, West Indies, situated in a valley about 
10 miles east of Bethabara, of which it was 
formerly an out-station. Like^ many of the 
more recently established stations, it began 
with a day school and occasional preaching ser- 
vices. It became a separate congregation in 
1885. 

Broclliead, Ailg^ustus, b. at Milford, 
Pa., May 13th, 1831 ; graduated at Union Col- 
lege, 1855. and Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, 1858 ; ordained May 4th same year ; 
sailed for India, November 7th, as a missionary 
of the Presbyterian Board, reaching Calcutta, 
April 4th, 1859. At Mynpoorie and Futtegurh 
he spent nearly twelve years. In 1872 he was 


transferred to Allahabad. Dr. Brodhead took 
a prominent part in the theological training 
school of the Synod of India, wrote and pub- 
lished valuable treatises in sacred and church 
history, edited the mission magazine published 
for the use of the native Christians, and assisted 
in preparing a hymn book for the church and 
Sunday-school, for which he wrote and trans- 
lated several hpnns, took an active part in the 
North Indian Bible ani Tract Societies, and the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society. “ His 
knowledge of affairs, his calm and impartial 
judgment, his warm and kindly heart, his ex- 
tensivemissionary experience, combined to give 
him great influence, not only in his own but 
also in the missions of other churches.” A 
succession of severe attacks of illness compelled 
him to return home. He was settled as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Bridgeton, 
N. J., in 1881 ; died, August, 1887. 

BroRie, a town in the Mussoorie District, 
Bengal, East India. Mission station of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North) ; 1 mis- 
sionary, 2 single ladies, 76 church-members, 5 
schools, 230 scholars. 

Broosa, a city of Bithynia, Asia Minor, 
about 60 miles from Constantinople. Popula- 
tion, 60,000 — Turks, Armenians, Greeks, etc. 
It is finely located at the base of the Bithynian 
Olympus and above the plain. Has some min- 
eral springs and is a health resort from Constan- 
tinople. It was the capital of the first Sultans 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the tombs built in 
their honor are well worthy of a visit. It is the 
most important city of the region, and the centre 
of a large silk industry, having given its name 
to a certain style of silk goods extensively sold 
in Constantinople. 

Mission station of the A. B. C. F. M ; 1 mis- 
sionary and wUe, 2 female missionaries, a large 
boarding school for girls, and a large, self-sup- 
porting church. It is the centre also for an im- 
portant work in the surrounding cities and 
towns. 

Brotas, a city of Brazil, South America, 170 
miles northwest of Sao Paulo. Population, Por- 
tuguese, negroes, and a mixture of both with 
Indians. Language, Portuguese. Mission sta- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church (North), .1868 ; 1 
missionary and wife, 2 native helpers, 12 out- 
stations, 3 churches, 320 members, 4 schools, 110 
scholars. Contributions, $597. The missionary 
effort at this place began with the conversion 
of a Roman Catholic priest, who for some years 
had held anti -papistical ideas and had instructed 
his • people, by whom he was very much be- 
loved, in the fundamental truths of the Gospel. 
One of the chief features in connection with 
the present work at Brotas is a farm-school, 
where many native youths are being taught, 
while they work on the fa?:m to contribute 
toward their support. 

Browii^ J., missionary of the English 
Wesleyan lldelhodisb Missionary Society, sent 
to St. Domingo, 1816. Captain Reynolds, a 
member of the society, had informed them that 
missionaries sent to this place would be well 
received, especially by the government. On 
their arrival both were ill, but soon recovered. 
They were informed by the Secretary of State 
that they were at liberty to begin their work. 
Their congregation increased rapidly, and a 
'society was formed which soon proved by the 
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reformation of its members the Talue of the 
truths they were receiving. The next year Mr. 
Brown made a tour into the mountains. About 
eighty persons came to listen to his preaching. 
In May he went again to the highest of all the 
mountains, Morne la Selle. His route lay 
through a “perfect paradise” till he reached 
La Grand Hiviere, where he preached with 
great acceptance to many people, who came 
from long distances to hear him. Among their 
converts were some Bomish priests w^ho had 
read the Scriptures and spoke openly in favor 
of the Protestants, and soon the missionaries 
began to feel that evil influences were at work 
on account of this to drive them away from the 
island. They were assailed while engaged in 
divine worship, their personal safety was threat- 
ened, and they were obliged to seek protection 
from the civil authorities. The president of 
the island finally advised the missionaries to 
move, while he expressed himself in a courteous 
letter to the committee of the London Society 
as friendly to the missionaries themselves and 
the cause they represented. A contribution to 
the society of £500 accompanied this letter. 

Mr, Brown says : Our removal from Port- 
au-Prince, the scene of two years* labor and 
the object of our hopes and wishes, has cost 
me many tears, yet not all is lost. We left in 
the society 30 approved members, 18 on trial, 
under two young men. the fruit of this mis- 
sion, one of whom has promising talents as an 
exhorter. We gave them plans for meeting in 
classes, holding prayer-meetings, and meetings 
for reading and repeating the catechism, so 
that there exists still in the republic of Hayti 
a regularly organized society proceeding accord- 
ing to the Methodist plan,*’ 

Brown, Matliaiiyb. atNew Ipswich, N. H., 
TJ. S. A.. June 22d, 1807 ; graduated at Will- 
iams College, 1827. While in college he composed 
the beautiful poem, *‘The Missionary's Call,** 
commencing, “My soul is not at rest.” After 
graduation he taught three years, and in 1831 
was editor of the Vermont Telegraph, After 
studying theology in Newton Seminary he was 
ordained at Butland, and embarked for Burmah, 
December 22d, 1832, under appointment by the 
Baptist Triennial Convention. Having spent 
■two years in Burmah, he was appointed by his 
brethren to commence with Mr. Cutter a new 
mission in Assam, the most northeastern prov- 
ince of British India. His station was at Sadi- 
ya, on the Brahmaputra, near the borders of 
China, 400 miles north of Ava. After a four 
months* perilous journey through the Hoogly, 
Ganges, and Brahmaputra they reached Sadiya, 
a town far from any missionary or civilizing 
influences. Here among savage tribes he began 
to learn the language without grammar or dic- 
tionary. He soon commenced the work of trans- 
lation, tracts and books were distributed, 
schools were established, and zayais built, 
where the Gospel was preached by the wayside. 
In 1839 Sadiya was attacked by the natives, and 
many of the people and soldiery were mas- 
sacred. Dr. Brown and his wife fled in a canoe 
in the darkness of the night with their two in- 
fant children, and at daybreak found protec- 
tion in the stockade, still in possession of the 
British troops. Many natives of Sadiya having 
been killed or dispersed, the mission was re- 
moved to Jeypflr, and in 1841 to the densely 
.populated district of Sibsagar. Here the mis- 


sionaries had great success. Be -enforcements 
arriving, new stations were established and 
churches organized. But Dr. Brown’s great 
work was the translation of the Scriptures. In 
1848 he completed the Assamese version of the 
New .Testament. In 1850 he received from 
Williams College the degree of D.D. In 1855, 
wdih health greatly impaired by twenty-two 
years of toil and sufferings, he returned to his 
native land. After a partial restoration to 
health from two years* rest, he became editor 
of the American Baptist, In 1871 his wife died. 

In view of the wonderful openings in Japan 
and the urgent calls for missionaries, Dr. Brown 
felt strongly drawn to that empire as a field for 
his personal labors, and in 1872, under the ap- 
pointment of the American Baptist Missionary- 
Union, he set sail for Japan with his second 
wife, reaching Yokohama, February, 1873. 
Though sixty-five years of age, he entered upon 
the study of the language with ardor, and in 
1879 the translation of the New Testament in 
vernacular Japanese was printed. He strongly 
recommended the adoption of the Boman alj^ha- 
bet in place of the Chinese characters in writ- 
ing the Japanese language, a reform vvhich has 
since been zealously urged, not only by all the 
missionaries, but by the first scholars of Japan. 
During his six years’ residence in Japan Dr. 
Brown received 179 to his church at Yokohama, 
was permitted to welcome other laborers, and 
to see seven churches established containing be- 
tween 300 and 400 members. 

Dr. Browm w'as not only a translator of the 
Scriptures and a preacher to the natives, he 
was also the author and translator of hymns in 
the languages of Burmah, Assam, and Japan, 
These are great favorites among native (’hris- 
tians. His last work was the Japanese hymn- 
book. When no longer able to use the i)cn ho 
dictated as he lay on his bed to his native 
preacher*. He closed his useful and industrious 
life January 1st, 1886, in the seventy -ninth 
year of his age. 

His funeral was attended by a large number 
of people from Tokio and Yokohama. “ The 
Missionary’s Call” w^as chanted at tho funeral 
service, and the coffin was borne to the grave 
by Japanese converts. 

Dr. Brown’s published works are ; Transla- 
tion of the New Testament in Assamese ; Por- 
tions of the Old Testament in Assamese and 
Shan ; Grammar of the Assamese Language ; 
Catechism in the Assamese and Shan Languages ; 
Arithmetic in Burman and Assamese ; Hymns 
in Barman and Assamese ; comparative vocabu- 
lary of some fifty Indian languages and dialects, 
and the Onmddoi^ an illustrated Assamese 
monthly magazdne, from 1846 to 1864, 

Brown. Samuel K.. b. at East Windsor, 
Conn,, U. ». A„ June 16th, 1810 ; removed to 
Munson in early childhood ; graduated at Yale 
College, 1832 ; sailed as a missionary of the A, B. 
0. F. M. for China in 1838. The Board not hav- 
ing funds to conduct the' mission, he was re- 
leased from hia engagement to take charge of the 
Morrison School at Canton, the first Christian 
school in China. Being obliged on account of 
his wife’s health to return to the United States 
in 1847, he was detained at home till 1869, 
when he resumed missionary service in Japan 
in connection with the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church. His great work has been education 
and translation. He it was who first induced 
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Chinese youth to come to the United States for 
an education. Yung Wing and the Chinese 
ambassador to the United States and others 
were sent by Dr. Brown to the home of his 
mother in Munson, and hundreds of young men 
from China— some from the highest families of 
the empire— have found homes in towns and 
cities of the United States. On going to Japan 
in 1859 he induced the government to send 
some of its princes to America for education, 
and he was active in securing Christian homes 
for them. His last services were in connection 
with the translation of the New Testament into 
Japanese, a labor of many years, in which he 
was associated with a committee from several 
denominations of Christians from America now 
laboring in Japan. This great work was just 
completed at the time of his death. He re- 
turned home in 1879 and died, June 20th, 1880, 
in Munson, Mass., the home of his youth, 
where his mother, the author of the beautiful 
hymn, “ I love to steal awhile away,” trained 
him to be a missionary. He received the de- 
gree of D.D. in 1867 from the University of the 
City of New York. 

BruJ Version. —The Bruj, which belongs 
to the Indie branch of the Aryan family of lan- 
guages, is a dialect spoken in the province of 
Agra. A translation of the New Testament 
into this dialect was made by the Rev. John 
Chamberlain, and published at Serampore in 
1832. The version has never been reprinted. 

Brumana, a town on Mt. Lebanon, Syria, 
a few miles east of Beyrout. Station of the 
Friends’ Mission to Syria and Palestine. There 
is a boys’ training home and an important 
medical work. One missionary and wife, 1 
medical missionary, 2 female missionaries, 

1 native preacher. 

Bucliaiian. — 1. A city of Liberia, Africa, 
in the Great Bassa District southeast of Edina. 
Mission station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North) ; 98 church-members. 

2. A town in Kaffraria, South Africa. Mis- 
sion station of the United Presbyterian Church 
ot Scotland ; 1 missionary, 3 native helpers, 
344 church-members. 

Buell arcs! 5 the capital of the kingdom of 
Roumania, although Oriental in external ap- 
pearance, in other respects is assximing more 
and more the aspect of a European city. Popu- 
lation (1867), 141,754. Mission station of the 
London Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Jews ; 3 missionaries. 

Budapest, or Pestli, capital of Hxmgary, 
on the Danube River, in east central part of 
country. Population, 255,320 — Hungarians, 
Yamans, Slavonians, Jews, etc., each race 
speaking its own language. Religion, Roman 
and Greek Catholic, Reformed Church, and 
Lutheran. Mission station of the Free Church 
of Scotland Jewish Mission (1841) ; 1 mission- 
ary and wife, 3 helpers, 1 church, 100 members, 

2 aohodls, 490 scholars. 

Buddhism. — ^In discussing Buddhism it 
must be borne in mind that many systems 
known by that name have appeared in different 
ages and in different lands. No other faith or phi- 
losophy has undergone so many and so great 
changes in the course of its development. The 
widely different opinions, therefore, which have 


been expressed as to its teachings, may each 
have found a degree of support in some particu- 
lar phase or stage of the manifold system. 

Another point to be settled is its relation to 
Hinduism. Was it a new and distinct system 
setting out in the hrst instance as a protest 
against the teachings of the Brahmans, or was it 
a later development in the mind of Gautama 
occurring after six years of ascetic life — a 
discovery or conclusion finally reached as he 
sat under the Bo-tree ? Professor Beall is un- 
doubtedly correct in the opinion that Buddhism 
was an afterthought and not an original aim 
when Gantama left his palace. He broke with 
Brahmanism on its religious side ; most of its 
philosophy he retained. He protested against 
the outrageous assumptions of the Brahmans, 
their intense sacerdotalism and imposture, 
their exaggerated doctrine of sacrifice, and their 
rigorous system of caste. He repudiated the 
absolute authority of the Y'edas and llie super- 
stition, or ultra-religiousness, of the whole 
Brahmanical cult. He even flew to the oppo- 
site extreme of atheism or, at least, a pro- 
nounced agnosticism. 

Y"et, at the same time, he cherished a sort of 
reverence for the high Brahmans or rishis. He 
tacitly maintained many of the speculations of 
the Upanishads. He cherished, with unabated 
ardor, the old Brahmanical theory that the con- 
nection of soul with matter is the source of all 
evil, and that self -mortification, through a 
series of transmigrations, can alone secure de- 
liverance. Of the nature of the soul he held 
peculiar view^s, as will appear further cn. These 
views have been more or less modified in sue- 
ceeding ages. 

A clear distinction must be made at the out- 
set between the credible history of Gautama 
and the extravagant legends which sprang up 
in various lands long after his death. It has 
virtually been settled bj' the concensus of the 
best scholars that those accounts which are the 
oldest, which were authorized by the earliest 
councils, which have the concurrent testimony of 
both the Northern and the Southern literatures, 
and w^hich are credible in themselves shall be 
accepted as the probable history of Gautama. 

Briefly, the facts thus recognized are these : 
Gautama, otherwise known in his youth as 
Siddartha, was the son of Suddhodana, a rajah 
of the Aryan tribe of Sakyas, occupying a tract 
of country north by northwest of Benares. 

He was born at Kapilavastu probably about 
COO B.C., and was left motherless by the death 
of the Rani Maya De^i shortly after she had 
given him birth. The earliest accounts repre- 
sent him as having been born by natural gener- 
ation, and without the miraculous incidents of 
the later legends. 

There are apparent evidences of a melancholy 
and more or less morbid turn of mind even in 
his youth, and of painstaking efforts on the 
part of his father to cheer his despondency by 
the allurements of a voluptuous Oriental court. 

In spile of all this, satiety was an early result, 
and at the age of twenty-nine, and just after the 
birth of an only son and heir, he left his palace 
and his inberitance, and, like many other princes 
in various lands, he sought rest of soul in asceti- 
cism. The idea which has been so skilfully re- 
produced by Sir Edwin Amdd, that Gautama 
then and there set out to become a saviour of 
men, has no foundation in fact. It is rendered 
impossible by the early traditions ; he was 
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simply fieeing from sorrow and distress, and 
seeking some way of peace. 

Leaving his palace by night, attended by a 
faithful servant, he hastened to the open coun- 
try, whence he sent back his horse, and ex- 
changing garments with a peasant, he proceeded 
on foot to a forest retreat, where he entered 
upon a life of self-mortification. 

Dissatisfied with his teachers, he himself be- 
came the head of a fraternity, and with five or 
six followers he sought even greater isolation 
and greater austerities for about six years. 

He had at length fathomed the emptiness of 
the Brahmanioal religion. He had given it a 
patient and even heroic trial, and had found it 
vanity. Self-mortification could go no farther 
without absolute suicide. He was so weak 
from fasting that he fainted and fell to the 
ground. The crisis of his life had come. He 
abandoned his vain struggles, and partook of 
needful food. 

Tnis step cost him the loss of all his influ- 
ence ; his disciples forsook him as an apostate 
and a failure ; he was in extreme perplexity and 
distress. Should he return to his family and 
his inheritance, and appease his wounded pride 
by proclaiming that all religion was a sham ? 
The temptation was strong, yet neither had his 
former possessions given him peace. 

Very real and very great were his tempta- 
tions. Fierce were his struggles with the world, 
on the one hand, and with conviction and pride 
on the other, as he sat alone under the shade 
of the Botree. 

All candid men must acknowledge that the 
decision which G-autama reached, and the vic- 
tory over self which he won, were sublime. 
Greater self-control has seldom if ever been 
attaiued by men, although the power of the 
human will has sometimes found remarkable 
exemplifications. 

John Foster, in his essay on Decision of Char- 
acter, cites the case of a spendthrift who, after 
having exhausted a splendid fortune, had gone 
to the sea-shore with the purpose of destroying 
his life. But after a long period of reflection 
he sprang to his feet with an all absorbing re- 
solve to retrieve his fortune, walked rapidly 
back to the city, engaged at once in the hum- 
blest occupations, and as a persistent miser 
actiiaTy accomplished his end. 

With equal force of will, and in a far nobler 
cause, Gautama rose up from his reveries to 
become one of the most powerful leadens of 
mankind. He is supposed to have been at this 
time about thirty-five years of age. The pas- 
sions of youth were ,not dead within him, 
worldly ambition may be supposed to have 
been still in force, but he chose the pari of a 
missionary to his fellow-men, and there is no 
evidence that he ever swerved from his pur- 
pose. He had won a great victory over himself, 
and that fact constituted a secret of power. 

He began at once the career which he had 
marked out. He sought, first of alT, the dis- 
affected disciples who had abandoned him, and 
who doubtless had proclaimed his fall. It is a 
strong evidence of tho power of his own con- 
victions that he speedily succeeded in winning 
them to his new skndard. 

It was just here that Buddhism began its 
career. It had still an ascetic element ; it 
aimed to keep the body under for the sake of 
purity and power, but not as a matter of merit. 
In the. place of - idleness and repression for 


its own sake it substituted a life of benefi- 
cence. 

Buddhism was a missionary religion from 
the outset ; more aggressively so in that early 
age than in the later centuries, when it had 
lapsed into the monastic spirit of the original 
Brahmanism. 

Gautama soon gathered a band of about 
sixty followers, whom, after five months of in- 
struction, he sent out to proclaim the “ Law.’* 
He himself preached continuously for forty- 
five years, and long before his death he was 
surrounded by a numerous order of mendi- 
cants, who received his word as law, and to 
whom he stood in the place of God. The gen- 
tleness of his bearing and the consistency of 
his life, as well as precepts, won men of high 
and of low degree with remarkable power. 

During the more favorable seasons it was his 
custom to preach as an itinerant wherever he 
found the most favorable openings, but in the 
hot and rainy months he gathered his mendi- 
cants about him in some shady grove or on a 
breezy mountain summit like the “Vulture’s. 
Beak.” He died at the advanced age of four- 
score years from an acute attack of indigestion. 

The account given of his last hours in the 
Great Decease is full of pathos. He passed 
away like Socrates in the full use of his facul- 
ties, and discoursing tenderly with his disciples 
to the end. 

If now we turn from credible history to the 
later legends of the Buddha, wo enter upon a 
story of the wildest extravagance. 

The legends divide his life into three periods ; 
(1) that of his pre-existent states through sev- 
eral hundred transmigrations ; (2) that of his 
earthly life before attaining Buddhaship, and 
(3) that of his ministry after he had become 
“enlightened.” The pre-existent states nro 
set forth in the Jatakas or “birth stories” of 
Ceylon, which represent him as having been 
born 530 times after he became a Bodisat (a 
predestined Buddha). 

As a specimen of his varied experience while 
becoming fitted for Buddhaship, we read that 
he was born 83 times as an ascetic, 58 as a mon- 
arch, 43 as a deva, 24 as a Brahman, 18 as an 
ape ; as n deer 10, an elephant 6, a lion 10, and 
at least once each as a thief, a gambler, a frog, a 
hare, a snipe. He was also embodied in a tree. 
But as a Bodisab he could not be born in hell, 
nor as vermin, nor as a woman ! He could de- 
scend no lower than a snipe. 

The legends represent the Buddha as having 
“incarnated” for the purpose of bringing re- 
lief to a distressed world. He was miracu- 
lously conceived, entering his mother’s side in 
the form of a white elephant. All nature mani- 
fested its joy on the occasion. The ooetin 
bloomed with flowers, all beings from many 
worlds showed their wonder and sympathy. 
Many miracles were wrought even during hiw 
childhood, and every part of his career was 
filled with marvels. 

At his temptation tinder the Botree Mara 
(Satan) came to him mounted on an elephant 
sixteen miles high and surrounded by an encir- 
cling army of demons eleven miles deep. Find- 
ing him proof against his blandishments, he 
hurled mountains of rocks against him and as- 
sailed him with fire and smoke and ashes and 
filth, all of which became as zephyrs npon his 
cheek or as presents of fragrant flowers. Last 
of all, he sent his three daughters to seduce him. 
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In the Northern Buddhist literature, especially 
m the Lalita Fistara of Nepaul, many incidents 
of Buddha’s childhood are given which show a 
remarkable coincidence with the life of Christ. 
It is claimed that his birth was heralded by 
angelic hosts, that an aged sage received him 
into his arms and blessed him, that he was 
taken to the temple for consecration, that a 
jealous ruler sought to destroy him, that he 
disputed with learned doctors ; he was baptized, 
tempted, transfigured, and translated. These 
seeming parallels will be noticed further on. 

TJie Literatures of Biid(lMsnu-~Thei 
teachings of Gautama were gathered up by his 
disciples in the form of brief aphorisms or 
sutras, and were orally transmitted for several 
generations before being committed to writing. 
They had various classifications, like the follow- 
ing : (1) The Four Truths, discovered while sit- 
ting under the Botree — viz., the fact of sorrow, 
the cause of sorrow, the removal of sorrow, and 
the means by which this is to be done. The 
fourth was ramified into the eightfold path. 
<2) The Middle Path, as between the dominion of 
passion, on the one hand, and the bootless ex- 
tremes of asceticism on the other. (3} The Ten 
Fetters — viz., (a) Delusion of Self, (6) Doubt, 
(c) Dependence on Eites, (d) Sensuality, (/) 
Hatred, (/) Love of Life on Earth, (g) Desire 
for Life in Heaven, (h) Pride, (i) Self-righteoms- 
ness, (j) Ignorance, (i) The Ten Prohibitions, 
sometimes called the Ten Commandments. 
One should not kill, should not steal, should 
not lie, nor get drunk, nor commit adultery. 
These five were for all men. Five others were 
for the religious orders. They should not vio- 
late certain strict rules relating to food, nor 
wear ornaments, nor use perfumes, nor sleep 
on a soft bed, nor indulge in amusements, nor 
possess silver and gold. 

These prohibitions have often been compared 
with the Mosaic Decalogue, but it will be ob- 
served that all the Godward precepts of the 
latter are wanting in the Buddhist code ; even 
the parental relation is unnoticed, and the ref- 
erence to the deeper principle of covetousness 
in the Hebrew Decalogue is also wanting. Only 
the outward violation of the most obvious rules 
of common life is forbidden in the laity, and 
five frivolous injunctions are added for the 
religious order. 

It is fair to say. however, that reverence for 
parents was inculcated in other sutras ascribed 
to the Buddha ; that the restriction and abuse 
heaped upon woman by the laws of Manu were 
mitigated, and that in general, benevolence 
toward all men and all living things was en- 
joined. 

In the teachings of Gautama and his imme- 
diate disciples ere found many precepts which 
compare favorably with those of the New Testa- 
ment. They are, however, purely ethical, and 
can scarcely be said to have a religious im- 
port. 

Of the collections of Buddhist literature there 
are two great divisions, known as the Little 
Yehicle (Hinayana) of Ceylon and other southern 
lands, and the Great Tehicle (Mahayana) of 
Nepaul, Cashmere, and Tibet. China and 
Japan received translations from both, though 
principally from the Great Vehicle of the 
North, The Pali t^xt of the Little Vehicle was 
adopted by the council called by King Ashoka 
about 250 b.c., and was known as the Tripitaka 
(Three Baskets), This, as being the oldest and 


most authentic body of history and doctrine, 
is justly considered the Buddhist canon. 

It is a strong point in favor of the authentic- 
ity of the Tripitaka, that it was borne into 
Ceylon by Mahinda, a son of Ashoka, soon 
after the Council of Patna. He was received 
by Tissa, King of Ceylon, with great favor, and 
the faith, as it was preserved in his memory 
and that of his monks, was implicitly received 
in Ceylon. Mahinda soon after translated the 
Tripitaka from the Pali into the Sinhalese lan- 
guage, and from that time to the present day 
the two versions have corroborated each other. 

Later teachings hold the same relation to the 
Tripitaka that the traditions and decrees of the 
Boman Catholic Church hold to the Canon of 
the New Testament. 

The Mahayana, or Great Vehicle, consists of 
nine books, of which the two most important 
are the Lalita Vistara and the Lotus of the True 
Laic. The former of these is a life of Gautama 
down to the time of his enlightenment. It was 
written partly in poetry and partly in prose, 
and evidently at different times. As above 
stated, it is in this poetic and exaggerated bi- 
ography that those legends are chiefiy found 
which resemble the life of Christ. 

In the course of centuries important Buddhist 
works of greater or less merit appeared in the 
Southern literature, mostly commentaries on 
the alleged teachings of the “Exalted One.” 
Of these the most important are the Lhomnia- 
pada, the Suita Mipaia. the Great Decease, etc. 
The Dhammapada, or “Path of Holiness,” was 
written by Buddhagosha, an Indian monk, who 
went to Ceylon about 430 a.i>. 

The. book is a sort of encj clopsedia and com- 
mentary combined. It is a compend in Pali of 
all the commentaries which till his time had 
been preserved in Sinhalese only. The Dham^ 
mapada contains the best things of Buddhism, 
as the Bhagavad Gita sums up the choicest 
teachings of Hinduism. How far it represents 
the veritable words of Gautama and how far it 
embodies tbe sentiments of his followers can 
never be known, as it. was written seven cen- 
turies after the adoption of the canon. 

The Doctrines of 

are (1) its peculiar conception of the soul ; (2) 
its doctrine of Trishna and Xlpadana ; (3) its 
theory of Karma ; (4) the doctrine of Nirvana. 

The soul is said to consist of five skandas. 
These in their interaction constitute what all 
others than Buddhists regard as the soul. They 
are (a) material j)roperties, {h) the senses, (c) ab- 
stract ideas, (d) tendencies, (e) mental powers. 
The soul is the result of the combined action of 
these, as the fiame of a candle proceeds from 
the combtistion of its constituent elements. 
The flame is never the same for two consecutive 
moments. It seems to have a perpetuated 
ideDtit 3 % but that is only an illusion, and the 
L,ame unreality pertains to the soul ; it is only 
a succession of thouf^hls, emotions, and con- 
scioirs experiences. We are not the same that 
we were an hour ago. In fact, there is no such 
thing as being, there is only a constant becom- 
ing. We are ever passing from one point to 
another throughout our life, and this is true of 
all beings and all things in the universe. How 
it is that the succession of experiences is treas- 
ured up in memory is not made clear. 

This is a most subtle doctrine, and it has 
many points of contact with various specula- 
tions of modem times. It has also a plausible 
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side wlierL viewed in the light of experience, 
but its gaps and inconsistencies are fatal, as 
must be seen when it is thoroughly examined. 

Trishna is the second of these cardinal doc- 
trines. Trishna is that inborn element of de- 
sire whose tendency is to lead men into evil. 
So far it is a misfortune, or a form of original 
sin. Whatever it may have of the nature of 
guilt hangs upon the issues of a previous life. 
Upadana is only a further stage in the same de- 
velopment. It is Trishna ripened into intense 
craving by our own choice and our own action. 
It then becomes in controllable, and is clearly a 
matter of guilt. Now the momentum of this 
Upadana is such that it cannot be arrested by 
death. Like the demons of Gadara, it must 
again become incarnate, even though it should 
enter the body of a brute. 

Karma . — This transitional something, this 
restless moral or immoral force which must work 
out its natural results somehow and somewhere, 
and that in embodied form, projects into future 
being a residuum which is known as Karma. 
Literally it means the doing.” It is a man’s 
record, involving the consequences and liabili- 
ties of his acts. It is a score which must be 
settled. 

A. question naturally arises how the record of 
a soul can survive when the soul itself has been 

blown out.” The illustration of the candle 
does not quite meet the case. If the dame were 
something which, when blown out, immediately 
seized upon some other substance in which the 
work of combustion proceeded, it would come 
nearer to a parallel. One candle may light an- 
other before itself is extinguished, but it does 
nob do it by an inherent necessity. But this 
dame of the soul, this Karma, must enter some 
other body of god, or man, or beast, or inani- 
mate thing. 

Again the question comes, How can responsi- 
bility be transferred from one to another? 
How can the heavy load of a man’s sin be laid 
upon some new-born infant, while the depart- 
ing sinner himself has no further concern in 
his evil Karma, but sinks into non-existence 
the moment his “ conformations” are touched 
with dissolution? Buddhism acknowledges a 
mystery here ; no real exidanation can be given, 
and none seems to have been attempted by 
Buddhist writers. To be consistent Gautama, 
in denying the existence of God and of the soul 
as an entity, should have taught the material- 
istic doctrine of annihilation. This, however, 
he could not do in the face of that deep-rooted 
idea of transmigration which had taken entire 
possession of the Hindu mind. He was com- 
pelled, therefore, to bridge a most illogical 
chasm as best he could. Karma without a soul 
to cling to is a something in the air. It alights 
like some winged seed upon a new-born set of 
skanlas with its luckless boon of ill desert, and 
it involves the fatal inconsistency of investing 
with permanent character that which is itself 
impermanent. 

But the question may be asked, Bo we not 
admit a similar principle when w^e speak of a 
man's influence as something that survives him ? 
We answer, “ No.” Influence is a simple radi- 
ation of impressions. A man may leave an in- 
fluence which men are free to accept or not, 
bub it is quite a diflerent thing if he leaves upon 
a successor the moral liabilities of a bankrupt 
character. Gautama’s own Karma, for exam- 
ple, ceased to exist upon his entering Nirvana ; 


there wms no re-birth, but his influence lives 
forever, and has extended to millions of his 
fellow-men. 

The injustice involved in the doctrine of 
Karma is startling. The new-born soul that 
inherits its unsettled score has no memory or 
consciousness that connects it with himself ; it 
is not heredity, it is not his father’s character 
that invests him. This Karma may have crossed 
the ocean from the death-bed of some unknowm 
man of another race. The doctrine is the more 
astonishing w’hen we consider that no Supreme 
Being is recognized as claiming this retribution. 
There is no God ; it is a vague law cf eternal 
justice, a law without a lawgiver or a judge. 
There can therefore be no pardon, no commu- 
tation of sentence, no such thing as divine pity 
or help. The only way in which one can dis- 
entangle himself is by breaking the connection 
between spirit and matter which binds him 
with the shackles of conscious being. 

The Docirine of Ho doctrine of 

Buddhism has been so much in dispute as this. 
(1) It has been widely maintained that Nirvana 
means extinction. (2) Professor Khys Davids 
and others have held that it is the destruction 
of passion, maliccj and delusion, and that it 
may be attained in this life— that Gautama 
reached Nirvana forty-five years before his 
death. They claim, however, that inasmuch 
as it cuts off Karma and re-birth, it involves 
extinction upon the dissolution of the body. 
(3) It is held by others that Nirvana is a return 
to the original and all-pervading Boddhi es- 
sence, This theory, w’hich is really a conces- 
sion to the Brahmanioal doctrine of absorption 
into the infinite Brahm, has a wide following 
among modern Buddhists in China and Japan. 
It is a form of Buddhist pantheism. 

As to the teachings of Gautama on this sub- 
ject, Professor Max MUller, w'hilo admitting 
that the metaphysicians who followed the great 
teacher plainly taught that the entire personal 
entity of an arahat ^an enlightened one) would 
become extinct ui)on the death of tho body, yet 
reasons in his lecture on Buddhistic Nihilism* ’ 
that the Buddha himself could not have taught 
a doctrine so disheartening. At the same time 
he quotes the learned and judicial Bishop 
Bigandet as declaring, after years of study and 
observation in Burmah, that such is the doc- 
trine ascribed to the great teacher by his own 
di8cij>le3. Gautama himself is quoted as clos- 
ing one of his sermons in these words, ” Mendi- 
cants, that which binds the teacher to existence 
5s cut ofl, but his body still remains, While 
his body shall remain he shall be seen by gods 
and men ; but after the termination of life, upon 
the dissolution of the bodj', neither gods nor 
men shall see him.” 

T. W. Rhys Davids expresses the doctrine 
tersely when he says, ” Utter death with no now 
life to follow is tnen a result of, but it is not, 
Nirvana.” 

Professor Oldenberg suggests with much 
plausibility that the Buddha was more reticent 
in regard to the doctrine of final extinction in 
the later periods of his life ; that the depressing 
doctrine had been found a stumbling-block, and 
he came to assume an agnostic posuion on the 
question whether tho ego should, permanently 
survive. 

The question, What is Nirvana ? has been the 
object of a larger inquiry than its importance 
demands. Practically the millions of Buddhists 
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are not concerned in the question. They find 
no attraction in either view. They desire 
neither extinction nor unconscioas absorption 
into the Boddhi essence (or Brahm). What 
they anticipate is an improved transmigration, 
a better birth. The more devout may indulge 
the hope that their next life will be spent in 
one of the Buddhist heavens. Others may 
aspire to be men of high position and influence 
A man of low tastes may forecast his nest life 
in accordance with those tastes. The Buddhist 
holds even more strictly than the Christian 
that every man shall reap as he has sown, for 
in his view no interposing grace can change 
the result. It is wholly erroneous, then, to 
represent the system as presenting nothing 
more attractive to men than the prospect of ex- 
tinction. However metaphysicians and Orien- 
talists may settle the question of the last estate 
of those who become “ enlightened,” the mul- 
titudes care little for a goal which, according to 
Buddhist tradition, less than a dossen followers 
of Gautama have ever reached, “ Though lay- 
men could attain Nirvana, ” says Professor Bhys 
Davids, “ we are told of only one or two in- 
stances of their having done so ; and though it 
was more possible for members of the Buddhist 
order of mendicants, we only hear after the 
time of Gautama of one or two who did so. No 
one now hears of such an occurrence.” It is 
safe, therefore, to conclude that the hope of 
Nirvana has practically no influence on Buddh- 
ist minds. It lies at an influite distance and 
is shadowy at best, while real existence lies 
between. That is the goal of hope and aspira- 
tion. 

The Migrations of Buddhism.— li is 
common to speak of Buddhism as a mission, 
ary religion,** and such it was in its earlier 
career. Gautama from the first and both by 
precept and example taught the duty of i>ro- 
claiining “ the Law.’* The fact that a son and 
a daughter of King Ashoka became missionaries 
in Ceylon must be accepted as evidence of the 
earnestness of the missionary sx^irit of their 
time. Other influences helped the movement, 
however. Ashoka made Buddhism the religion 
of the State, and, as we have seen, the xDolitical 
treaties formed between the Lamas of Tibet 
and the Chinese emperors extended the system 
even to Mongolia. In many instances Chinese 
travellers in India carried home with them the 
Buddhist system and became its advocates. 
But for several centuries real missionaries or 
volunteer teachers visited other lands for the 
promulgation of the Law. Buddhism was 
transmitted to Ceylon about 230 b.g , to Cash- 
mere at the beginning of the Christian era, to 
China about 67 a.d., to Burmah in the fifth 
century, to Jax^an in 652, and to Siam and Cam- 
bodia in the seventh century. 

Tke Development of Northebn Buddhism. — 
In Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam there has been 
little change from the time-honored doctrine of 
the Pitakas, but in Nepaul, Tibet, and among 
all branches of the Mongolian race there have 
been wide variations. 

Closely connected with the legendary teach- 
ings which at length came to he associated with 
the history of Gautama was the theory that 
successive Buddhas have visited the world, and 
at intervals of 5,000 years will continue to ap- 
pear. When Gautama died, those who had 
learned to look upon him with a sort of worship 
felfc the loss of a divine sympathy and help. 


The Buddha was dead, and according to his 
own teachings there was “nothing left of 
which it could be said lam.” But the next 
Buddha was in course of preparation in some 
of the heavens, and x^ei^haps could even now 
hear the voice of human prayer. Thus the 
Bodhisat “ Mai trey eh” (future Buddha of kind- 
ness) came to be recognized even in Ceylon as 
a hopeful resource and a hearer of prayer. 

But it was in the Northern Buddhism particu- 
larly that the evolution of a sort of semi-theism 
advanced from generation to generation. 

Professor Rhys Davids maintains that the 
“key-note ’ of the Mahayana (Great Vehicle) 
was its change from the idea and aim of Arahat- 
ship, as taught in the south, to that of Bodisat- 
ship. In other words, a living Buddha to come 
was thought to be of more practical value to 
mankind than a dead Buddha of the past, how- 
ever wise and saintly. 

There was that felt demand of humanity, wit- 
nessed in all ages and races, for a divine helper. 

By the fourth century there were worshipped 
in Nepaul two Bodisats named Manju-sri and 
Avolokitesvara. The first was the personifica- 
tion of wisdom ; the second represented power, 
and was the merciful protector of the world. 
These mythical personages were presented in 
the Lotus of the True Law, one of the nine books 
of the Great Vehicle, At a somewhat later 
period these two had become three, with a some- 
what modified distribution of functions. 

Vajrapani represented power ; Manjusri, the 
personification of wisdom ; while Avolokitesvara 
was the spirit of the Buddhas everywhere pres- 
ent in the church. This is wonderfully sugges- 
tive of a possible borrowing from the Christian 
Trinity, and the date of its development would 
render such a result possible. 

Sometime subsequent to the seventh century 
there were recognized five trinities — one for 
each of five world -systems. In each trinity the 
first person was known as a dhyana or celestial 
Buddha ; the second was the spirit of Buddhas 
in the church, and the third was the incainate 
Buddha on earth. The trinity for our world 
consisted of the dhyana Amitaba, whom we 
shall notice farther on ; Avolokitesvara, who also 
becomes important, and Gautama, who was our 
incarnate Buddha. 

In the tenth century the Tibetans advanced 
a step further, and proclaimed the Supreme or 
Adi’Biiddha. From him, the One and Absolute, 
all the Dhyana Buddhas emanated, while from 
them sprang the Bodisatwas, and from each 
Bodisatwa was evolved a kosmos or material 
world. Thus Buddhism had become essentially 
polytheistic. 

Ideanw'hile the system had become exceed- 
ingly corrupt through a union with the Hindu 
doctrine of Saktism, or the worship of the 
female principle of Siva, and even in Tibet 
the hideous idols representing the gods and 
goddesses of Hinduism were everywhere pres- 
ent. By a subsequent reformation the Buddh- 
ism of Tibet was restored measurably to its 
original purity, 

Lamaism orLamism.— The available functions 
of Avolokitesvara had rendered him exceed- 
ingly popular. To him all real supplications 
were offered. The chief abbot of Tibet, who 
was also temporal ruler, solidified and estab- 
lished his power by claiming to be an incarna- 
tion of this all-pervading Bodisat. At his death 
the indwelling one immediately became incar- 
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mate in some newly bom infant wlio should 
succeed to the theocratic throne. To the great 
advantage of this supposed divinity was added 
an alliance with Kublai Khan and other Chinese 
emperors, by which, in exchange for political 
fealty to the Chinese Empire, the Grand Lama 
of Tibet was constituted the high priest of 
Buddhism over China and Mongolia. Subse- 
quently a disputed title to the Lamaship was 
settled by the inauguration of two Lamas, and 
for this purpose another indwelling Bodisat 
was found — viz., Amitaba. 

The Worship of Quan Yin. — In China a differ- 
ent use was made of the ever-available and 
popxilar Bodisat Avolokitesvara. He became 
impersonated in Qmii Tint the well-known 
goddess of mercy. That Quan Yin was re- 
garded as a, female finds its explanation in the 
influence of the Indian Saktism, which had not 
become quite extinct even in Tibet. Some of 
the abbesses in the Tibetan monasteries were 
regarded as incarnations of the wives of Siva. 
Qaan Yin on the same principle was an imper- 
sonation of Avolokitesvara on the female side 
of his nature. Moreover in this, as in some 
forms of historic Christianity, the notion that 
woman’s sympathy and compassion are most 
tender had perhaps some weight. In both 
China and Japan Quan Yin is one of the most 
popular, because the most merciful of deities. 
She is represented as having attained Kirvana, 
hut as having voluntarily submitted to re-birth 
in heaven that she might compassionate man- 
kind. 

The Buddhist Dodrine of Salvation hy Faith . — 
We have seen that the celestial or Dhyana 
Buddha of our world system was Amitaba. 
This mystical being has become in the Yodo 
and the Shin sects of Japan a complete saviour. 
By the great merit which he has stored up 
through millions of ages he is able to save, 
vicariously and to the uttermost, all who in 
true faith call upon his name. By the Shin 
sect the doctrine is most fully developed. They 
claim that a single act of faith and trust in 
Amitaba will save the soul forever. There is a 
complete substitution or transfer of righteous- 
ness from the saviour to the sinner. There is 
an abandonment of the notion of self merit and 
self-help. Endless transmigration gives place 
to an immediate and lasting enjoyment of 
heaven beyond the setting snn. Asceticism is 
rejected as useless, and one’s own merit is ** as 
superfluous as furs in summer.” Yet this faith 
is said to work by love, and good deeds are per- 
formed out of gratitude to Amitaba. 

It is very remarkable that Buddhism, begin- 
ning in sheer atheism, should filnally have 
reached the very threshold of Christianity — 
without the Christ There has never appeared a 
more clever and complete counterfeit. No 
other false system has ever paid so marked a 
tribute, though involuntary, to the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. 

The Present Buddhisms. — We have seen how 
the system has been developed in different 
lands. In Ceylon and Burmah it is still a mere 
ethical cult, while the religious aspirations of 
men are largely met hy the worship of spirits. 
In Siam it is buttressed by an intimate relation 
to the government of the State. In India it 
has been virtually extinct since the ninth century 
A.D. In Tibet, as has already been shown, it 
is a virtual theocracy under the name of La- 
mism. In China there are thirteen Buddhist 


sects, hut the system as a whole has become a 
constituent of the triangular system known as 
the Sankaio, or “The Three Eeligions,” Con- 
fucianism, Taouism, and Buddhism, They are 
so united that each supplements the other. 
The Chinese Buddhism has borrowed from Con- 
fucianism its reverence for ancestors and for 
the State, and from Taouism its demigods and 
its geomiintie superstitions. The Chinese are 
in turn Confucianists, Buddhists, or Taouists, 
as exigencies may arise. 

The Buddhism of Mongolia has borrowed 
largely the Tibetan type, though it has multi- 
plied its Lamas almost indefinitely. Any dis- 
tinguished Buddhist monk may come to be re- 
garded as an incarnation of some holy Buddha, 
and through this open pathway of ambitious 
saintship, fraud and corruption have entered. 
The Mongolian Buddhism is of even a darker 
and more gloomy type than that of other lands. 

The Buddhism of Japan has been greatly in- 
fluenced by a union wuth Sintoism. It lias em- 
braced many of its popular superstitions, and 
as from Taouism in China so from Sintoism in 
Japan it has adopted the national heroes and 
demigods and enshrined them in its temples. 
For a thousand years there was a mutual agree- 
ment that Sintoo priests sbonkl solemnize all 
marriages and Buddhist priests officiate at all 
funerals. This relation w^as finally abolished 
by imperial edict. 

The Alleged Coincidences between 
the Life of Garituma and that of 
We have already alluded to the in- 
cidents of Buddha’s birth and early life, as set 
forth in the legends, particularly in the Zdifa 
Vistara of Nepaul. Great use has been made 
of these by the apologists of Buddhism. The 
inference which is generally drawn from them 
is that the Gospel narrative is largely borrowed 
from the earlier life of Gautama, Abundant 
refutations of this assumption have been pre- 
sented by Eitel, Kuenon, Kellogg, Khys Davids, 
and others. 

1. ” There is,” says Davids, “no evidence 
whatever of any actual and direct communica- 
tion of these ideas common to Buddhism and 
Christianity from the East to the West.” 

2. Many of the coincidences are merely acci- 
dental. The events in both cases are those 
w'hich might naturally occur independently of 
any connection ; such as the fact that both in- 
fants were welcomed with joy by friends as w'ell 
as kindred, or that they were both consecrated 
in temples, or that both were tempted to turn 
aside from their great missions, or that both 
were credited with.precooious wisdom. 

3. The fact has already been shown that the 
Zaliia Vistarat which gives most of these legends 
of Gautama’s childhood, cannot be i)rovon to 
have existed earlier than the sixth century a.d. 
Even if it was composed at an earlier day it 
cannot claim to be historically authentic, as all 
Buddhist traditions were for centuries trans- 
mitted not in writing, but by word of mouth. 
On the other hand, the Gospel narratives were 
written by eye-witnesses and under fire of jeal- 
ous criticism. 

4. It is intrinsically improbable, not to say 
impossible, that a circle of disciples which em- 
braced the mother and brethren of J esus shoxild 
have undertaken to palm off a false or borrowed 
history. 

6. It is still more improbable that the dis- 
ciples, whose whole aim was to show that 
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Christ's advent was a fulfilment of Jewish 
prophecy and vitally connected with the Old 
Testament Church, should have clumsily copied 
a mass of heathen legends. Considering the 
Jewish horror of heathenism, no policy could 
have been more fatal. 

6. The disciples of Christ taught a pure the- 
ism, in which supernatural elements appeared 
in an intense and special power. Would they 
base the story of one claiming to be the Son of 
God on the biography of a Gentile atheist ? 

7. Many of the coincidences are rather con- 
trasts. Christ’s x^i'e-^xistence was that of a 
divine Being, Buddha’s was merely a series of 
transmigrations. Christ had shared the equal 
glory of the Father, Buddha had been a soldier, 
a thief, an elephant, a tiger, a snipe, a frog. 
Christ’s bai^tism was a religious rite, that of 
Gautama a bath in a river. Christ’s miracles 
were sensible and useful, those of Buddha ob- 
jectless, childish, grotesque. 

The Alleged Humanitij of Buddha 
ism as Compared tvith Christianity. 
— There has been great efifort on the part of 
opposers of the Christian faith to esalt Buddh- 
ism as a superior system. It has been esx)e- 
cially urged that the ‘‘ Light of Asia” was the 
teacher of a gosj^el of peace, strangely contrast- 
ing with the belligerent doctrines and history 
ol: the Christian Church. In reply to this claim 
it should be said, in the outset, that in all com- 
parisons between Asiatic faiths and those of 
Europe differences of climate and race charac- 
teristics should be borne in mind. Between 
the soft and punj^ tribes of Southern India or 
Ceylon and the Norsemen of the Baltic there 
are physical contrasts which no faith could 
wholly efface. But considering that Scandi- 
navians, once the terrors of Europe, are now 
the most peaceful of men, we may i^oint to the 
influences which Christianity has exerted upon 
them as among the highest triumi>hs of any re- 
ligious faith. Moreover, Northern races of 
Buddhists are by no means distinguished for a 
gentle and pacific spirit. 

There is scarcely any country in which the 
life of a stranger is more imperilled than in 
Mongolia'. The famous conqueror, Khublai 
Ehan, was converted to Buddhism, but, as 
Ebrard has well shown, no change was wrought 
in his nature or his ambitious plans. The 
Japanese, though Buddhists for thirteen cen- 
turies, have been a warlike race, and their tem- 

les are often crowded with the images of 

loodthirsty heroes. 

It is admitted that Gautama discountenanced 
the destruction of life, whether of man or of 
beast. Even insects were spared with punc- 
tilious care. But this was no new precept. 
Brahmans bad long before taught the same, and 
the sect known as the Jains are most absurdly 
scrupulous of all. This sacredness of life is 
based on the doctrine of transmigration, which 
is common to all nations of Southern Asia. The 
meanest beast or reptile may be an incarnation 
of a human spirit. But the real humanities of 
Buddhism are infinitely inferior to those of 
Christianity. Ostentatious care of brutes is 
often seen side by side with utter disregard of 
human suffering. In Canton one may see a 
sacred asylum for swine, but he would look in 
vain for a home for the orphan or the blind. 
“Within a decade a missionary board has been 
asked to provide some place in Bangkok for the 
insane, because a demented foreigner was 


obliged to be lodged in jail for want of an 
asylum. 

The alleged instances of benevolence in the his- 
tory of Gautama are chiefly found, not like those 
of Christ, in his earthly lite, but in the birth 
stories of his former existences. Once as a hare 
he gave himself for a dinner to a hungry tigress. 
In another of his lives he gave his two children 
to a demon who desired to eat them, and as 
their blood streamed from the monster’s mouth 
he simply said, “ By the merit of this deed 
may rays of light emanate from me.” 

The attitude of Buddhism toward woman has 
been greatly emphasized in recent years by its 
special advocates in Christian lands. That it 
mitigated many of the wrongs which had been 
visited upon the female sex by the Brahmans 
will be conceded. 

It was a great and important step when the 
Buddha, not on his own impulse, but by the 
persuasions of his kinsman and disciple, Anan- 
da, admitted women to the privileges of the 
Samgha or holy order. The principle involved 
carried with it many social ameliorations. Yet 
the position of Gautama and the whole leaven 
of his influence in this respect was far below 
the standards of the New Testament. In the 
outset his example in forsaking his wife and 
child to become a recluse cannot be commended. 
Paul taught that a man might remain single for 
the sake of the kingdom, but to break away from 
the most sacred of obligations, and that stealthily 
and without consent, must be adjudged a crime. 
The baneful influence of this example, like 
that of Mohammed’s immorality, has brought 
forth its evil fruit abundantly. In Burmah any 
man desiring to be rid of his wife has only to 
enter a monastery and remain a year or even 
a month, after which he is free to Jea\e his 
sanctities behind him and marry another wife. 

Logically Buddhism is opposed to all mar- 
riage, to all love for wife or children. The ijrin- 
ciple that human relationships are fraught with 
pain, and that to get rid of pain one must attain 
an equipoise which is tantamount to absolute 
indifference, would break up all society. This 
tendency was pointed out to Gautama, and he 
accordingly divided his followers into two 
classes, the monks and the laity. It was an 
illogical but necessary concession. 

Buddhist monasticism rests upon a much 
more radical principle than that of the Bonian 
and Greek churches. These, while maintain- 
ing that celibacy is conducive to the highest 
sanctity, nevertheless honor marriage, and make 
it a sacrament for the masses of men. Not so 
with Birddhism. It jputs no honor upon the 
relation ; it regards it as an evil. Many utter- 
afices are quoted from Buddha which cast re- 
proach upon woman as woman. 

Thus in the JOliammikha JSuita, ** A wise man 
should avoid married life as if it were a burning 
pit of live coals/’ Again, That which is 
named woman is sin.” On another occasion 
Buddha said, ” Any woman whatever, if she 
have a proper opportunity and can do it in 
secret, and if she be enticed thereto, will do 
that which is wrong, however ugly the para- 
mour may be.” No foul slander in the Laws of 
Manu can exceed this. 

Two general precepts of Buddhism will suf- 
fice to show the discount which it puts upon 
woman. First, Gautama taught that, although 
she could enter upon a holy life as a nun, she 
could not attain Nirvana without first being 
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bora as a maa ; and, second, it was held that 
although a Bodisat in his pre-existent lives 
might be a w^olf, a snipe, or a frog, he could 
never become a woman. Quite m accord with 
these ideas, the female sex has remained in gen- 
eral degradation in all Bnddhi&t lands. 

The fact that a low grade of morality exists 
in countries wholly under the influence of this 
system, that profligacy is unbridled in Mon- 
golia, that thousands of children were sold for 
prostitution in Japan, that the vile custom of 
polyandry unchecked in Tibet, will 

doubtless be set down to other causes by Buddh- 
ist atjologists. But when we turn to the canon- 
ical books of the system and find passages so 
vile that the translators have not dared to trans- 
late them, no such excuses can be accepted. 
The Bishop of Colombo, in the ^ineieenth Cen- 
t}irif of July, 1888, called attention to the fact 
that the translators and publishers of the 
Pi takas of Ceylon had omitted some portions 
which were absolutely vile. He did not com- 
plain that the omission had been made, but 
that no mention was made of the fact — that the 
English readers of the Sacred BooJcs of the East 
were left to suppose that the culled and expur- 
gated version of the Vinayana there given was a 
fair and honest representation of Buddhism as it 
really was and is. Professor Max Muller, in his 
introduction to the first volume of the Snanl 
JSook,% a volume relating to the Upanisbads, 
admits that some things in Hindu literature 
were considered unfit for the English transla- 
tion, but such notice is wanting in Professor 
Oldenberg’s translation of the Pi takas, where 
especially such omissions should be explained, 
since Buddhism pnr excellence is paraded as a 
model of purity. Lest we may seem to do in- 
justice to the Buddhist sacred canon of Oe.ylon, 
it should be said that the omitted passages are 
not positive recommendations of vice— quite the 
reverse ; but the very prohibitions defile the 
mind. 

The aim seems to have been to draw out the 
opinion of The Blessed One” in regard to every 
vice and crime that the basest imagination could 
conceive of. Oases were stated therefore in 
which monks had fallen into every species of 
sin. The minntim, the sickening details, the 
prurient particularity of the recitals were such 
that the Bishop of Colombo concludes that the 
authors must have transcended the i)ossibilities 
of actual sin, and in some instances drawn upon 
a depraved imaginatidn in order to illustrate the 
wisdom of the Buddha. 

Contrasts wUh 0 hrisiianiiy, — There is not space 
for even a brief allusion to the admixtures of 
Buddhism with lower forms of superstition 
which it has encountered and absorbed in many 
lands, such as the widespread spirit-worship, 
serpent. worship, and even fetichism. But a 
few of the many points of contrast between 
Buddhism and Christianity may be presented. 
We have admitted the probable sincerity of 
Gautama as a reformer and the great victory 
which he gained over his own evil propensities, 
also the general tone of benevolence which sp- 
eared in his teachings ; but the system must 
e judged as a whole and in the broad perspec* 
tive of its influence. It is thus that Christi- 
anity is judged, 

1. Buddhism contrasts with Christianity in 
respect to God. The one, at least in its orig- 
inal form, is agnostic if not atheistic, and there- 
fore derives no motives of action from any 


higher source than man himself or some blind 
law of moral cause and effect. The other makes 
God real, personal, and supreme — the source of 
all highest inspiration and help, the Author of 
every blessing present or future, the Arbiter of 
the human conscience, and the Bew’arder of all 
who seek Him. 

2. There is a marked contrast with respect to 
the soul. Buddhism recognizes no permanent 
entity or ecfo. There is only a transient inter- 
action of physical properties and mental powers. 
At death only the Karma, or the good or evil 
desert remains. Christianity recognizes the 
soul as created in tlio image of God, as con- 
scious and spiritual, a distinct and i^ermanent 
being, destined to live hereafter, and callable of 
loving God and enjoying Him forever. 

3. While Christianity represents sin as an 
offence against God and centres in Him tho 
bond of all moral obligation, Buddhism sees 
only a personal inconvenience, an accumulation 
of consequences. The motive even in benevo- 
lent action is utterly selfish, as it aims at merit. 
Thus when the i)re-existent Buddha gave his 
children to he devoured by a demon, as slated 
above, he thought not of their suffering or of 
his wrong toward them, but only of his own 
great merit. All laws of moral right and wrong 
seem distorted by such a concep>tion. 

4. Buddhism has no Saviour. When Sir Ed- 
win Arnold reiiresents him as coming to save 
the world, he simply reads into Buddhism his 
own conceptions borrowed from the New Testa- 
ment and his Christian training. Buddha re- 
lied wholly on himself, and he taught all men 
to do the same. In later ages Buddhists in 
various lands have expressed a felt want of hu- 
manity by adoiffing various types of (imsl the- 
ism, and have conceived of supernatural beings 
as divine helpers, but they have so far departed 
from real Buddhism.' The term salvation is 
wholly out of place in such a system, while, on 
the other hand, Christianity is in its whole aim 
and its whole nature a system of divine redemp- 
tion from sin and death. 

5. Buddhism has shown itself incajiablo uf 
regenerating society. It was founded by one 
who had turned his back on all social lift?. It 
was very natural that tho system should dis- 
count woman and tho home, for its author was 
an ascetic, and the monastic spirit pervades all 
his teachings. Homelessness, mendicancy, 
suppression of all social and domestic instincts, 
destruction of love and desire, even the desire 
of future life, silenco as of “a broken gong,” 
and solitude as of a rhinoceros** — these were 
the goal of the true Buddhist. 

6. Buddhism is a system of pessimism, 
Christianity a revelation of cheerful and im- 
mortal hope. Gautama aimed at** the death of 
deaths.*^ Christ brought life and immortality 
to life. 

The whole assumption upon which the 
** Great Benunciation” was made to rest is that 
the xiniverse is out of order, that all life is a 
burden, that there is no benevolent creatorship, 
no^ikind providence, and no salvation. Who- 
ever may have been responsible for such a world, 
it is one of universal misery and distress. Man 
and beast make common cause against it, and 
Buddha is the one great sympathizer. When 
he preached at Kapllavastu before his fatheria 
court the whole animal creation was there, 

ratcbiiig the opening of his lips To learn 

That wisdom which haflx made our Asia mlldJ* 
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It appears to have been a grand indignation 
meeting of man and beast, the first and broad- 
est of Communist gatherings, at which Buddha 
voiced the common protest against the order of 
nature, and pointed out the w’ay of escape from 
the sad nexus of existence. All 

“ took the promise of his piteous speech. 

So that their lives, prisoned in the shape of ape. 

Tiger or deer, shagged hear, jackal or wolf, 

Foul feeding kite, pearled dove or peacock gemmed, 
Squat toad or speckled serpent, lizard, bat, 

Yea, or fish fanning the river waves, 

Launch meekly at the skirts of brotherhood. 

With man who hath less innocence than these : 

And iu mute gladness knew rheir bondage broke 
Wbil&t Buddha spoke these thii gs before the king.” 

There was no mention of sin, but only of uni- 
versal misfortune ! 

In contrast with the deep shadows of a brood- 
ing and all-embracing pessimism like this, we 
need only to hint at that glow of hope and joy 
■with w’hich the Sun ot Eighteousness has 
flooded the world, the fatherly love and com- 
passion with which the Old Testament and the 
New are replete, the divine plan of redemption, 
the great sacrifice, the superabounding grace, 
the brotherhood of man, and the eternal fellow- 
ship with God. 

Hueiios AyreSj capital of the Argentine 
Eepublie, on the Eio de la Plata, 180 miles 
from the sea. Next to Eio de Janeiro, in almost 
all respects, the most important city in South 
America, it differs little in its character from 
American and European seaboard cities. Popu- 
lation, 177,787 (?), composed largely of Euro- 
peans. Mission station of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (North), U, S. A.; 2 missionaries, 
130 church-members, 7 schools, 550 scholars. 

Ter si on .—In the large island of 
Celebes various dialects prevail, of which the 
Bughi, belonging to the Malaysian languages, is 
spoken the most. In 1840 the Eev, Dr. B. F. 
Matthes, of the Mission House at Eotterdam, 
■was sent to Celebes, and after having studied 
the language of the people, he translated the 
Book of Genesis, the Gospels, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, -which were published by the 
Netherlands jSible Society between 1863-75 at 
Amsterdam. 

Biliteiizorgr, a station of the Dutch Mis- 
sionary Society ^in Western Java, among the 
Sundanese, founded in 1869. 

Rulgrarla, a country of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, Southeastern Europe, bounded on the 
north by Eoumania, on the east by the Black 
Sea, on the south by European Turkey, and on 
the west by Servia. It is divided by the Balkan 
Mountains into two parts : Bulgaria Proper on 
the north and South Bulgaria or Eastern Eou- 
melia on the south of that range. Area of the 
•whole, 37,860 square miles, 

JPhj/sical Characteristics* — Except 
along the Balkan Mountains, "which traverse 
the whole principality from east to west, the 
country is a vast plain. That on the north up 
to the border of the Danube is rather low, while 
Eastern Eoumelia is high. The soil is fertile, 
producing fine wheat, which is exported in 
large quantities. There are numerous vine- 
yards, -where a good quality of wine is made, 
and tobaoco and silk are also cultivated. South 
Bulgaria is famous for its attar of roses, which 
is made there in large quantities. 

The climate is temperate. The plains are 


hot in summer, and along the Danube there is 
a good deal of malaria, but the highlands are 
very healthy. The higher mountains have 
snow on their peaks the greater liart of the year. 

I^ 02 yHlatior»*—T^he census of 1888 gives a 
total of 3,154 375, of which 2,326,250 are Bui- 
garians, 607,319 Turks, 58,338 Greeks, 23,546 
Jews, 50,291 gypsies, 1,069 Eussians, 4,699 Ser- 
viaus and other Slavs. 

For special statements see articles on these 
different races. It is sufficient to say here that 
the Turks are only to a very limited extent of 
the Turkish or Ottoman race. In the region of 
Tarna and bordering on the Dobrudja (the sec- 
tion of Eoumania between the Danube and the 
Black Sea) there are a number of Tartars of the 
Nogai tribe, but those classed as Turks are al- 
most entirely Slavs in race, who have accepted 
Mohammedanism. The Turks proper have 
almost entirely disappeared from Bulgaria, and 
are rapidly leaving European Turkey altogether. 

The Bulgarians are a thick-set, sturdy race, 
manifesting very plainly the general character- 
istics of the Slavs. They are agricultural rather 
than mercantile in their taste and habits, are 
characterized less by brilliancy than by a quiet, 
steady i^ersistence that holds its own way re- 
gardless of difficulty and opposition, and a prac- 
tical common-sense that often is more effective 
than the shrewdest diplomatic manoeuvres. It 
is this quality that has enabled them to with- 
stand the influences brought to bear by Eussia 
and even the other European powers, and has 
made them a very potent element in the East- 
ern Question. 

History of the Bulg€irians.—^)x& Bul- 
garians are the descendants of the Slavs, who 
inhabited tbe Balkan Peninsula in the seventh 
century. It is not precisely known at what 
time these Slavs settled themselves in these re- 
gions, but their immigrations were slow and 
gradual, and must have lasted for a consider- 
able time. According to the evidence furnished 
by Byzantine historians these immigrations go 
back to the third or fourth century, and the 
influx of the Slavs was so great that their settle- 
ments extended from the Danube far down into 
Albania, Epirus, Thessaly, and even Greece. 
Geographical names of mountains, rivers, lakes, 
villages, etc., still testify to this fact. In the 
year 679 a.i>. a horde of Bulgars or Bulgarians, 
coming from the borders of the river Volga in 
Eussia, crossed over the Danube, conquered 
the Slavic tribes or communities in the ancient 
Mcesia (the modern Dobrudja), in the northeast- 
ern corner of the Balkan Peninsula, and laid 
the foundations of a Bulgarian kingdom. These 
Bulgars were a non- Slavic race ; according to 
some they were of Finnish or Turanian origin. 
Though small in number they were warlike in 
spirit, and they easily and quickly extended 
their dominion over the remaining Slavic com- 
munities of the Peninsula, which were probably 
independent or semi-independent of each other, 
and merging with these Slavs, they were soon 
amalgamated with them, ceasing thiis to exist 
as a separate nation, but leaving their name as 
the national appellation of those whom they 
had conquered. 

So, while the modern Bulgarian bears the 
name of a non-Slavic race, he is a Slav by blood. 
A parallel case in history we find in Prance, 
where the Pranks, a Teutonic tribe, subdued the 
country, left their name upon their subjects, 
but disappeared as a nation. The history of 
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fcLe Bulgarians up to the second half of the 
ninth century is neither very certain nor very 
interesting ; it is a history of constant warfare 
with Byzantium for the extension of territory, 
or for repelling attacks directed against the in- 
dependence of the newly established kingdom. 
In the second half ot the ninth century (860-61) 
Christianity was introduced in Bulgaria, and 
W'ith it an alphabet was formed and the Scrip- 
tures were translated. 

This was due to SS, Cyril and Methodius, 
who are honored even to this day as patron 
saints by the Bulgarian Church. (See article 
Slavs.) It is hardly to be supposed that the 
Balgiirians became all of a sudden a thoroughly 
Christian nation, and entirely forsook their 
heathenish and idolatrous notions and customs ; 
bat the introduction of Christianity and the 
formation of an alphabet opened the way to 
literature and progress among them. The reign 
of King Simeon (888-927), renowned as it is for 
the material and territorial aggrandizement of 
the Bulgarian Kingdom, is still more so for the 
literary activity by which it was characterized. 
While the other Slavic nations were still linger- 
ing in darkness and barbarism, the Bulgarians 
developed a literature w'hich passed from them 
among the other Slavs, and served as the foun- 
dation of their literatures. The various ancient 
manuscripts found in Bussia, Servia, and other 
Slavic countries bear witness to the prevailing 
and educating influence of the ancient Bul- 
garian literature. 

This literature bore almost exclusively a re- 
ligious, pious, and ecclesiastical character, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the circumstances, 
and according to the character of the Byzantine 
literature at that time, which the Bulgarians 
had for their model and which they assidu- 
ously and almost blindly translated or imitated. 
The predominating works, aside from the Scrip- 
tures and the liturgical books, were lives of 
saints, discourses or homilies of some of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church, chronicles, ro- 
mances, semi-mythological histories of famous 
men like Alexander the Great, Solomon, etc. 
Side by side with this literature, however, there 
arose in the first half of the tenth century an- 
other literature called apocryphal or false, which 
seems to have taken a firmer and deeper hold 
of the minds of the newly converted Bulgarians, 
and the originators of which were the Bogomils. 
The Bogomils were a sect half Manichman and 
half Massalian in their tenets, who held to the 
dualistic i^rinciple of light and darkness, or 
good and evil. They rejected almost the whole 
of the Old Testament as being the work of the 
evil one, recognized no ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
condemned the worshij) of images, explained 
in a fanciful and symbolical manner the incar- 
nation, the life, the sufierings, tho death, and 
the resurrection of Christ, and drew their no- 
tions and tenets mostly from the apporyphal 
gospels and other spurious and uncanonical 
writings of the New Testament. While it is a 
matter of pure speculation and conjecture as to 
how much of the former heathenish notions of 
the Balgarians has entered into and been em- 
bodied with 4 this sect, there can be no doubt 
that many of the current beliefs, half Christian 
and half pagan, which still subsist among the 
common mass of the Bulgarian people of to-day, 
are to be traced to this sect, thus showing its 
wide extent and the deep root it had taken in the 
popular mind. Its infiuenoe, howeverj was not 


limited to Bulgaria and the Bulgarians, but it 
spread also into Bosnia, Herzegovina, Servia, 
Byzantium, and even into France, where it gave 
rise to the sect of the Gaihars or Albigerises. 

The reign of Simeon, which had raised Bul- 
garia to military and literary glory, was followed 
by a period of decline. Under his son and suc- 
cessor, Peter (927-68), the kingdom politically as 
well as literarily began to sink, and it was during 
this period that monasticism was introduced into 
Bulgaria, St. John of Eilo, to whose memory 
the well-known Eilo monastery in Bulgaria is 
dedicated, being the first Bulgarian wdio took 
the monastic "vows and devoted himself to a 
life of asceticism. In 1018 the Bulgarian King- 
dom fell under the dominion of Byzantium, and 
remained a province of the Byzantine Empire 
till 1186, when it regained its independence. 
This second kingdom lasted until 1398, when it 
was overthrown by the Turks and Bulgaria be- 
came a Turkish i^rovince. In losing their x>o- 
htical independence the Bulgarians lost also 
their ecclesiastical hierarchy by the abolition of 
their patriarchate and the incorporation of its 
dioceses with the Greek Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. In the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century (1767) the remaining archbishop- 
ric of Ochrida, in Macedonia, was likewise 
abolished, and thus the whole Bulgarian nation 
was pnt under the spiritual juriscliction of tho 
Greek Patriarch and his bishops. 

The period of the Turkish rale in Bulgaria is 
completely dark, as all literary activity and 
national development ceased. Oppressed po- 
litically by the Turks and spiritually by the 
Greek bishops, who sought to Hellenize the 
Bulgarians by proscribing the Slavic language 
from the churches and the Bulgarian from the 
schools, the Bulgarian nation seemed destined 
to oblivion. But in the beginning of the pres- 
ent century a national movement for the awaken- 
ing of the people was set on foot, which reached 
its culminating point in the so-called ** Bul- 
garian Church Question.” This question, be- 
gun in 1858, related to the ro-establishment of 
a Bulgarian national church with a national 
hierarchy, which was at length granted under 
the name of “ Bulgarian Exarchate” by an im- 
perial firman (decree) in 1870. The clauses of ■ 
this firman have not yet been fully executed, 
so that Macedonia, where the Bulgarian ele- 
ment forms tho bulk of the Christian popula- 
tion, is still deprived of Bulgarian bishops. 
By the late Eusso-Turkish War (1877-78) a Bul- 
garian principality was formed and sanctioned 
by the Treaty of Berlin (1878), consisting of 
the Bulgaria Proper of the maps, between the 
Balkan Mountains and the Danube* But in 
1885 the autonomous province created by the 
above-mentioned treaty south of the Balkans, 
tinder the fictitious name of Eastern Bou- 
melia,’’ was united to the principality. 

The total number of the Bulgarians probably 
does not surpass four millions, and they form 
the bulk of the population in the principality 
of Bulgaria, in the remaining possessions of 
Turkey in Thrace, and in Macedonia. Bul- 
garian colonies are found also in Eoumania and 
especially in Bessarabia. According to the cen- 
sus for 1888 the total population of the Bulga- 
rian px-inoipalSty numbered 3,164,375 inhabi- 
tants, distributed as follows : Balgarians, 2,326,- 
306 ; Turks, 607,374 ; Greeks, 58.322 ; Arme- 
nians, Jews, gypsies, etc., 162,373. Oat of 
1,605,339 men in all, 1,331,463 are pat down as 
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** illiferaie,^^ while out of 1,548,986 women only 
63,777 are marked lileraie.'* The establish- 
ment of schools and the spread of education, so 
eagerly pursued at the present moment by both 
the government and the people of Bulgaria, 
will, however, remedy in the near future this 
lamentable fact. 

The Bulgarians belong to the Orthodox or 
Eastern branch of the Christian Church. Their 
sjiiritual head is the Exarch, who resides in 
Constantinople and has the jurisdiction over 
the five archbishoprics into which Bulgaria is 
divided. There are about 50,000 Catholic Bul- 
garians known under the name of Favlikyans 
or Paulicians, 5,000 or more Protestants, and 
about 200,000 Mussulman Bulgarians called 
Pomaks, who speak the Bulgarian language and 
have retained a great many of the popular hab- 
its and customs of the Bulgarians. The lan- 
guage used in the church service is the so- 
called * * Church Slavonic, which is almost 
wholly unintelligible to the common mass of 
the people. The clergy, as a rule, are igno- 
rant, and their education does not extend much 
beyond a perfunctory reading of the services 
and prayers in the church. Two seminaries 
have been established for the education and 
upbuilding of a clergy, but so far their infiu- 
«ence has not been remarkable. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that the religious condition 
of the people is not very high, and that for the 
great mass of them religion consists in the out- 
ward observance of rites and ceremonies and 
in the mixture of piety and superstition. 

The modern Bulgarian language has receded 
more than any other Slavic dialect from the 
.ancient Slovenic or the ancient Bulgarian. 
While the latter belongs to the synthetic class of 
languages and is rich in cases and other gram- 
matical forms, the modern Bulgarian has lost 
most of these forms and has become an analytic 
'language, expressing the relations of oases by 
prepositions, as in English. The use of the 
article, which is placed after and not before 
the word, chiefly distinguishes it from the an- 
cient language and from its cognate Slavic dia- 
lects. Many foreign words— Turkish, Greek, 
etc. — ^have entered into the composition of 
modern Bulgarian ; but in its popular produc- 
tions, especially popular songs, it has retained 
a great many of the ancient grammatical forms. 
Modern Bulgarian literature is still in its in- 
fancy, and although a few productions of inde- 
pendent research and literary activity have ap- 
peared, most of the literature consists of trans- 
lations from foreign literatures, or imitations 
•of foreign works. 

Mission Work * — The first missionary so- 
ciety to organize special work for the Bulga- 
rians was that of the Methodist Episcopal Ghxirch 
(North), U. S. A. (q.v.), which sent out its first 
missionaries in 1857 to occupy the territory 
north of the Balkans. This has from that 
time been worked by that society, with its 
stations at Shumla, 7arna, Tirnova (the old 
capital of Bulgaria), Bustohuk, Sistof, and 
Loftcha. 

The A. B. 0. E. M. (q.v.), from its stations 
at Constantinople and Adrianople, had looked 
toward the same work, soon after commenced 
it, and have carried it on with stations at 
Sophia (the present capital) and Samakov, in 
Bulgaria Proper, Eskizagra and Philippopolis, 
in South Bulgaria or Eastern Boumelia, and 
Jdonastir in Macedonia. 


Of late years there has been formed a Bul- 
garian Evangelical Alliance, which carries on 
the work in Sophia and some other stations, in 
cordial sympathy and co-operation with the 
missionaries, but with the effort to develop the 
aggressive Christian spirit among the Bulgarian 
churches. At Philippopolis there is also a 
school carried on by an American lady, Mrs. 
Mnmford, independently of the mission. 

Bible work is carried on by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society north of the Balkans and 
the American Bible Society south. 

Bulgrarian Version.— The Authorized 
Yersion of the Bible for the whole Slavonic 
race is the Bible translated by Oyrillus and 
Methodius in the middle of the ninth century, 
and written in the so-called ecclesiastical or 
ancient Bulgarian. In modern Bulgarian a 
translation of the Gospel of Matthew, prepared 
by the archimandrite Theodosius, was published 
in 1822 at St. Petersburg, A translation of the 
New Testament made by Sapounoff, under the 
care of Mr, Barker, agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, was published at Smyrna 
in 1840. About the same time Mr. Constantine 
Photinoff. who had translated the Old Testa- 
ment, died just as he was about to revise it 
with Dr. E. Biggs, of the American Board. 
The language itself, however, gradually under- 
went a considerable change. The need of a 
revision became more apparent, and Br. Biggs, 
aided by two Bulgarian scholars and the Bev. 
Dr. A. L. Long, of the American Methodist Mis- 
sion, betook himself to the revision, and the en- 
tire Bible was issued at Constantinople in 1864. 
The New Testament, having formerly been made 
in the Western dialect, was issued by Messrs* 
Biggs and Long, in 1865, in the Eastern dia- 
lect, in two editions, one of 10,000 copies (32mo), 
at the joint expense of the British and Foreign 
and American Bible societies, and another, with 
references, of 6,000 copies (12mo), at the sole 
expense of the British Society. In 1874 a new 
slightly revised edition of the Bulgarian Bible, 
in one volume, under .the editorship of Dr. 
Biggs was published at Constantinople. The 
corrections introduced were mad^ with a view 
of making the whole work uniform in style and 
phraseology. 

This has been followed by still another edi- 
tion (pocket) now (1890) going through the 
press at Constantinople under the auspices of 
the American Bible Society. That society has 
also issued editions of the Slavic and Bulgarian 
New Testaments in parallel pages for use in the 
churches. 

(i^ecimen verse^ John 3 : 16.) 

SamoTO Eoi^ mnosb -BbajioGB csiiXE- 
TX,m9TO CuHa CBoem e4iiH0p02cBao 
ro, sa M Be noruHe bchkoS- boSto siipy-' 
Ba Hero, no 4 a nua BnaBdrir' Bjb4eB& 

Bullom Terslon.— The Ballom, Thioh 

belongs to the negro group of African lan- 
guages, is spoken about Sierra Leone, on the 
Western Coast of Africa. A translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew into this dialect was made 
by the Bev. G, B. NylSnder, of the Church 
Missionary Society, and published by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society at London in 
1815. 
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{fSfpBcimm verse. Matt. 5 : 16.) 

Ntanlsy kandirr no tre-ke aniah SboU, Ich 
ngha ngka keh. xnpant no nkeleng, nu kuUuIa 
papah nOy wonno cheh ko ke foy. 

Bunda^ or Mbunda, or Bi-Mbundu. 

—This name is given to the language of an un- 
civilized tribe in the province of Angola, West 
Africa, for whom a portion of the New Testa- 
ment has been recently prepared under the 
auspices of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Bungrabondar, a town on the eastern 
plateau of Sumatra, East Indies. A mission 
station of the Rhenish Missionary Society. In 
1884, 120 Mohammedans were baptized on one 
day. One missionary and wife, 415 communi- 
cants. 

Biirbanpur, Nimar, Central Province, 
British India, has an independent mission since 
1882 on the Tapti. 

Burhee9 or Barbee, a town in the Jabal- 
pur District, Central Provinces, India. Mission 
station of the Gossner Missionary Society. 

Buriat, a dialect of the Mongolian (q.v.). 

Biirkujatiiia, on the west coast of York 
Peninsula, South Australia. A prosperous 
Hermannsburg station, founded in 1865, 

Burma. — Within the past seventy- five years 
the political map of Southeastern Asia, and 
especially of that part of it lying between 
Tibet and Yunnan on the north and the Bay 
of Bengal on the south, eastern Bengal on the 
west and the Mekong River on the east, has 
been materially changed three times. In 1820, 
the emperor of Burma, who styled himself 
** Lord of the White Elephant” and a variety 
of other titles, claimed dominion over all the 
tribes of Burma Proper as well as over Chit- 
tagong, Arakan, and the Tenasserim provinces, 
including a large part of the Malayan Penin- 
sula, His sway over many of the independent 
hill tribes was hardly more than nominal, but 
over the Burmans, the Karens of Lower Burma, 
and the tribes of Arakan and Chittagong, it was 
cruel and despotic in the extreme. In his ar- 
rogance he demanded that the East India Gov- 
ernment should give up Eastern Bengal to him, 
and that all Europeans should leave the coun- 
try. This led to the war of 1824-26, in which 
the British army advanced to Yandabo, on the 
Irawadi, within 40 miles of his capital, and he 
was glad to make peace by the payment of 
$5,000,000 indemnity and the cession of Chit- 
tagong, Arakan, and the Tenasserim provinces, 
including the fine port of Moulmein. This re- 
duced the Burman Empire to Burma Proper, 
and left it with one great seaport and the val- 
leys of the Irawadi, Sitang, and Salwen in its 
possession. This was still a large territory, 
and, if well governed, might have been a 
powerful kingdom ; but the Burman kings 
were boastful, bloody, and brutal tyrants, and 
repudiating former treaties, they committed 
such outrages that, in 1852, a second war was 
inevitable, and, indeed, was proclaimed by 
them. In this war, which lasted about six 
months, the large, wealthy province of Pegu 
passed into British possession. It included 
the fine seaport of Rangoon, the large towns of 
Bassein, Pegu, Henzada, Toungoo, and Prome 
(see sections on Burman and Karen missions 


in history of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union), as well as many smaller towns, and 
was much the most fertile portion of the coun- 
try. Again the map changed, and while Arakan 
and Chittagong had been organized as British 
provinces, Pegu, the Tenasserim provinces, and 
all of Lower Burma as far north as the 20th 
degree of north latitude became British Burma. 
The Burman kings had now left less than half 
of their original territory, and their revenues 
were greatly diminished ; but they were as ar- 
rogant and bloodthirsty as before, and on the 
accession of Thibaw in 1878, there were new 
complications. Thibaw was a monster in 
human form, and, disliking the English, he de- 
voted what intellect he possessed to provoking 
them to a third war by every means in his 
power. In this, after seven years, he finally 
succeeded. On November 7th, 1885, Thibaw 
issued a proclamation announcing his intention 
of immediately marching forth with his armies, 
to efface these heretic barbarians (the English), 
and to conquer and annex their country. On 
the 30th of the same month he was a prisoner 
in the hands of the English army ; was sent to 
England, and a few weeks later the Empire of 
Burma was annexed to British India, and the 
Burmese rule had ceased. There were for 
about two years some portions of the country 
infested by dacoiis or brigands, but in 1800 the 
whole of the original Burma, including Burma. 
Proper, the Tenasserim provinces, Arakan, 
Chittagong, and Shanland on the east had been 
consolidated into one presidency under English 
rule. At present, and for missionary purj)oseH, 
Burma may be considered as composed of 
Upper and Lower Burma, Ui>per Burma com- 
prising the late kingdom or empire of Burma, 
and Lower Burma all that portion of the coun- 
try below the 20th degree of north latitude, as 
well as the Tenasserim provinces and the pres- 
ent mission stations in Arakan and 8haii-land 
in the East. The mission work in Arakan will 
be treated under that title, though it is now a 
part of the presidency of Burma. 

Topography and Geography , — Burma 
is drained by three great rivers ana their lui- 
merous affluents : the Irawadi, with a groat and 
increasing commerce, about 1,400 miles in 
length from its sources in one or more of the 
great lakes in the lofty Himalayas, and navi- 
gable for 1,000 miles or more by large steam ors ; 
the Bitang, of inferior length, aiid having, 
at certain seasons of tide and southwest wiiids, 
a hor^ at its mouth, which renders the exx- 
trance very diffioxilt ; it bears on its bosom 
a constantly increasing commerce, steamers ply- 
ing between Rangoon, Moulmein, Thayet-myo, 
and Toungoo ; the Salwen, a long and navig- 
able river, rising in the mountains of Yunnan, 
China, and pursuing a course almost parallel 
to that of the Irawadi, These rivers are sepa- 
rated in their upi)er courses by ranges of luotxn- 
tains varying from 4,000 to 6,000 feet in height, 
but as they approach the Bay of Bengal or the 
Gulf of Martaban these mountains sxxbsido into 
broad and fertile plains, and the rivers enter 
the bay or the gulf by many mouths (the 
Irawadi has ten), forming rich and extensive 
deltas, with a very rich soil, but often covered 
with a dense jungle which makes the climate 
sickly. The valleys of these rivers are of con- 
siderable breadth, and being well watered by 
their smaller affluents, are productive. Tho 
principal productions of Burma are rice, grown 
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everywhere and largely exported ; wheat and 
millet in the higher lands ; fruits of many kinds 
and of great excellence ; timber of the best 
qualities, that of the teak being the best ship 
timber known ; petroleum oil and precious 
stones in great variety, the ruby and emerald 
being specially valuable. 

The beasts of prey are of great size and fe- 
rocity. The elephants of Burma attain a greater 
size than those of any other country in the 
world. The lion, tiger, leopard, of several 
species, and rhinoceros are ail very destruc- 
tive. The buffalo and the Brahminee bull are 
trained, as are many of the elephants, as beasts 
of burden. Horses are few and are rarely used 
for draught purposes, the ox, or buffalo taking 
their place. The rodent tribes exist in large 
numbers and are great pests, often destroying 
the rice crop in large districts. They are eaten 
by the poorer classes in times of famine. 
Pythons, boas, and other serpents, and espe- 
cially venomous snakes, like the cobra de capel- 
lOy are abundant. Lizards of all kinds are 
found everywhere, and, destroying many insects 
and vermin, are accounted friends of man. 
The birds are numerous and many of them 
beautiful. The insect tribes are annoying and 
many of them dangerous. 

In a country five-sixths of which is in the 
torrid zone and so abundantly watered the 
vegetation is, of course, profuse, and much of it 
of wonderful beauty. The fiowers are unsur- 
passed in elegance and iragranoe. The forest 
trees are of great value. Many of the fruit 
trees yield delicious fruits and others possess 
excellent medicinal qualities, while the palms, 
bamboos, and climbing shrubs have their mani- 
fold uses. The finny tribes and shell fish are 
of excellent quality, and furnish large supplies 
of food to the inhabitants along the coasts and 
rivers. Some of their preparations of these 
would hardly be palatable to us. Among these is 
the nga-pee, a compound of prawns, fish, fry, 
and fish refuse pounded up after decomposition 
has commenced, with chillies, garlic, and other 
condiments, which every Burmese considers in- 
dispensable to a good dinner, and which is 
largely prepared for the markets. Its odor is 
indescribably offensive to those whose tastes 
have not been cultivated to its use. 

Burma has an area of 279,077 square miles 
(about equal to that of the New England, Mid- 
dle States, and Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois). 
Its population is variously estimated at from 
8,000,000 to 15,000,000. Except in' Lower (late 
British) Burma there has never been a census 
taken, and even now an enumeration of the 
hill tribes, approximating to accuracy, would 
be impossible. The population of ftritish 
Burma, in 1881, was 3,736,771, and has been 
largely increased since by immigration from 
India and China. Perhaps 10,000,000 is not an 
overestimate of the present population of 
Burma Proper. There are said to be forty-two 
different races in Burma, but they are mainly 
divisible into four distinct peoples. These 
are : 1. The Butmans, under which general 
name are included the Barmans proper, the 
ruling race, and the Arakanese. 2. The Ta- 
laings, Taligns or Peguans, once the lords of the 
country, but now greatly diminished in num- 
bers. 3. The Shans, a generally nomadic race, 
but of different affinities, as Chinese, Siamese, 
and Burman Shans. Their national name is 
Tai. They occupy the eastern region of Burma, 


and extend into Northern Siam and South- 
western China. The writers who are best ac- 
quainted with them say that there are 5,000.000 
or 6,000,000 of them. They are independent, 
though they nominally acknowledge the king 
of Burma as their suzerain. These three races 
are all Buddhists, and though differing in lan- 
guage and physical characteristics, are all de- 
voted to the worship of Gautama. The fourth 
race are the Karens, of whom there are more 
than thirty tribes, differing in many respects 
from each other in language, form, and habits, 
but all worshippers of nats or spirits, and prob- 
ably remotely of Aryan origin. The Karens of 
Lower Burma (the lowland tribes) are agricul- 
turists, fishermen, and laborers ; some of them 
have been peons or slaves of the Barmans ; 
they are of a gentle and somewhat timid dis- 
position, though personally brave ; they readily 
received the Gospel, and those of them who 
were under Burmese rule bore courageously 
bitter and cruel persecution from the Barmans 
for its sake. The Sgau and Pwo tribes, which 
occupied Pegu and the Tenasserim provinces, 
have been largely converted to Christianity, and 
have formed many Christian villages. The 
Highland tribes of Central Burma, the Bghais, 
Pakus, Gecko, Toungthiis, and Red Karens 
became converts at a later date, and also 
organized villages. Of all these there are 
living about 28,200 communicants, and an ad- 
herent population of 200,000. Their languages 
differ so much, though from the same root, that 
the missionaries have the Scriptures and all 
other books translated for each. 

Beyond these are the hill or mountain tribes, 
the Karennees, the Eastern and Western tribes 
(the Eastern the wildest and physically the 
finest men). The Toungthiis, the Set-hthas, 
and the Kemmees do not seem to belong with the 
Karen tribes, but may be allied to the Arakan- 
ese. Physically they resemble tlie Talaings ; 
their languages are written, and have many Pali 
words. They are generally Buddhists (see 
Buddhism), but with some traces of nat or 
demon worship. The Baptist missionaries and 
the native Karen preachers have bestowed some 
labor on the Toungthiis and Kemmees. and. 
with moderate success. 

Other tribes having few affinities with the Ka- 
rens, yet, like them, worshipping nats or demons 
from motives of fear, are found in Northern 
Burma and along the Arakan border, and since 
the whole of Burma has come under British con- 
trol are moving down the Irawadi, in the vicinity 
of Mandalay, and below and toward Sandoway 
in’Arakan. The largest and best known of these 
tribes are the Ch’ins and the Kach’ina. The 
latter are said to be the fiercest and most 'war- 
like tribe in Burma. No Burman soldier dares 
to set foot in one of their villages, which are 
always situated at the summit of high hills. 
They are supposed to be identical with the Sing- 
phos or Bingpaus of Assam. Yet these rough 
and fierce men are yielding in considerable num- 
bers to the power of the Gospel, and the Baptist 
missionaries and their efficient assistants have 
gathered several churches of each tribe. 

While the Burmese kings were in power, 
these mountain tribes and the Shans also, 
though nominally acknowledging their suze- 
rainty, only paid tribute when it suited their 
purpose to do so. As against the Chinese they 
rofessed to be subject to the kings of Burma ; 
ut whenever any large tribute or any levy of 
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troops was demanded they refused it and re- 
tired to their motmtain fastnesses, where the 
Burman soldiers dared not follow them. With 
several of these tribes war was their normal con- 
dition, and in default of any others to fight, 
the hill tribes and the Shans fought with each 
other. 

It was to such a country, with so many ad- 
vantages of climate, soil, and productiveness, 
ruled over by the most despotic of kings, in- 
tolerant and cruel Buddhists, and with more 
than forty tribes of every decree of savagery 
within its boundaries, most of them hostile to 
Buddhism and given to demon worship, that 
Protestant Christianity came in the first two 
decades of the present century, 

hlissioNs IN Bobma.. 

1, Protestant Missions . — The first attempt to 
plant a Protestant mission in Burma was made 
at Rangoon, in 1807, by Messrs. Ohater and 
Mardon, English Baptists. Felix Carey, the 
eldest son of Br. William Oarey of Serampore, 
joined them soon after, hut Mr, Mardon left in 
a few months, and Mr. Ohater at the end of 
four years. The London Missionary Society 
sent two missionaries, Messrs. Pritchett and 
Brain, to Rangoon in 1808, b ut the former died 
soon after his arrival, and the latter removed in 
a year to Vizigapataui, Mr, Cbater during his 
four years’ stay translated Matthew’s Gospel 
into Burmese, which was printed at Serampore. 
Mr. Carey remained till 1814, and then, having 
received an appointment and title from the 
Burmese emperor, he went to Ava, then the 
Barman capital, to reside. There had been no 
attempt at missionary work except this trans- 
lation of Matthew, and no Burman had heard 
that there was an eternal God. Mr. Carey’s mis- 
sion house was about two miles out of the city. 
Rangoon was at that time a miserable, dirty 
town with 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants, the 
houses being built with bamboo and teak 
planks, with thatched roofs ; it was almost 
without drainage, and intersected by muddy 
creeks, through which the tide flowed at high 
water. Its only importance lay in the fact 
that it was the capital of a rich and extensive 
province, governed by a viceroy, a woongyee or 
offi(jial of the highest rank, who was a great 
favorite of the emperor, Bhodau Phra, the most 
bloodthirsty and brutal tyrant and the most 
bigoted Buddhist who had yet sat on the Bur- 
man throne. The viceroy at Rangoon was al- 
most as brutal, but his chief wife was an ami- 
able woman, well disposed toward foreigners, 
and possessing great influence over her hus- 
band. 

On July 13th, 1813, Rev, Adoniram Judson 
and wife arrived at Rangoon to open a Protes- 
tant Baptist mission there, For the oircum- 
stanoes which led them to engage in missionary 
work at this time and in this place see Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union, and for the per- 
sonal experiences, sufterings, and persecutions 
endured by this apostolic missionary and his 
devoted wives, see, in biographical sketches of 
the Judsons, Judson, Rev. Adoniram, Judson, 
Ann Hasseltine, and Judson, Sarah Boardman. 

In 181$ Mr. Judson was able to converse and 


♦ lUueoon ia now a beautiful city. After two bombard- 
ments (m 1835 and iu 1853) it has been tborougbly rebuilt 
in stone, is well drained, is the commercial capital of the 
eoui^tryt apd has a popalation of about 150>000, 


read in Burmese, and had prepared a small 
grammar and dictionary of the language, had 
written and printed a tract or two on the Chris- 
tian religion, and had revised Chafer’s trans- 
lation of the Gospel of Matthew into Burmese. 
But it was not until 1819 that he was able to 
preach and teach religion in his zayat and re- 
ceive inq.uirers there. June 27th, 1819, he bap- 
tized the first Burman convert to Christianity, 
Moung Nau. In this year Bhodau Phra, the 
Burmese emperor, died, and was succeeded by 
his grandson, Phagyi-dau, a ruler equally arro- 
gant, brutal, and bloodthirsty with his giand- 
father, but with much less ability. His arro- 
gance and tyranny brought on the first Burman 
war oC 1825-26, and led to the dismemberment 
of his empire. The conq[uerors did not, as 
they should have done, require the cession of 
Rangoon, and this remained in the possession 
of Phagyi-dau, but he ceded the Tenasserim 
provinces, Arakan, and Chittagong. In 1852, 
the second war with Great Britain took place, 
and Rangoon, Pegu, and all Southern Burma 
became British territory. In 1853 Rangoon 
became again a station of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary . Union, and a very extensive 
missionary work is now carried on from this 
centre. (See American Baptist Missionary 
Union.) 

The Roman Catholic Mission to Burma com* 
nienced in Rangoon in 1845, hut its largest ac- 
cessions have been from the Pwos of Bassein.. 
(Bee Roman Catholic Missions in the East.) 
Rangoon was also the first station (established 
1859) of the Burma mission conducted by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The Bishop of Rangoon now presides over a 
widely extended diocese, including the cities of 
Mandalay, Toungoo, etc. Upper Buriua was 
entered by this society in 1868. (See Society 
for Propagation of the Gospel.) The Lu- 
therans have also a church at Rangoon, but 
prosecute no other missionary work in Burma. 
Sloulmein, which in 1827 had 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, is now a beautiful city with a pojmlation 
of about 100,000. It has a fine harbor and 
a large commerce. For its missionary history 
see American Baptist Missionary Union, and 
the biographical sketches of Judson, Board- 
man, Wade, and Binney. Tavoy has about 

13.000 inhabitants. It is noteworthy as the 
place where the first Karen mission was 
started. The Karen church has now 

1.000 members, and there is also a Bunfian 
church with a small membershix). Bassoin, 
on the Bassein, or west delta branch of the 
Irawadi, has a capacious and safe harbor, and 
a large and increasing trade in rice. It is the 
capitid and commercial centre of the district of 
Bassein, which is the most fertile in Burma, 
and has a population of over 400,000. It is a 
region of especial interest to tbe friends of mis- 
sions, from the fact that in this district has 
been witnessed the greatest and most raind 
progress of the Karens toward Christian civili- 
zation. 

In what was known as British Burma before 
1886 are grouped a considerable number of im- 
portant villages and towns. Among the most 
Important are Shwegyin, on the Sitang, a promi- 
nent Karen . station ; Thongze, on the Prome 
and Rangoon Railroad, an important Burman 
station, third after Rangoon and Prome ; Thar- 
rawaddy, chief town of its district, farther north 
on the Prome Railroad, with flourishing Karen 
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work, which has absoibed the Karen churches 
of Zigon and Sitkim. 

Prome, on the Irawadi, the terminus of the 
railroad, is a growing town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
with large trade and manufactures. It was first 
occupied as a mission station in 1864, and 
belongs to the Burman Mission. Maubin, 
a new but thriving town about midway be- 
tween Rangoon and Bassein, is a Pwo-Karen 
station, and has 16 churches and 12 native 
preachers. Thatone, the ancient capital of the 
Touugthoo kingdom, about 30 miles northwest 
from Moulmein, was first occupied as a station 
for Shans and Toungthoos in 1880. Pegu, the 
former capital of the kingdom of Pegu, is an 
important city about 40 miles northeast of 
Rangoon on the railroad to Mandalay. The 
inhabitants are mostly Talaings or Peguans. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union has at 
present two churches there. 

Henzada is an important and growing city, 
and the capital of the fertile and populous dis- 
trict of that name. It has a population of 
20,000 and a large rice trade. Mission work 
in Henzida was not commenced until 1853, 
after it came under British control, and the 
progress among the Karens has been wonder- 
ful. The Burman church here is small and not 
yet self-supporting. 

Toungoo is an important commercial city. It 
was at one time the capital of Burma. It has its 
large trade in timber, petroleum oil, salt, rice, and 
laccpier work, reckoned the best in Burma, and 
has a favorable location, which attracts in large 
numbers the northern tribes, and gives it access 
not only to the capital, but to Southwest China 
by caravans. It is situated on the Sitang 
River, and is connected with Rangoon and 
Mandalay by railroad. 

Since 1853, Toungoo has been an important 
station of the A. B. M. U., the S. P. G., and 
the Roman Catholic Mission. The first named 
has 2 associations, 146 churches, and 6,470 
members in the district — the others not so 
many. (See Toungoo, in article American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union.) 

Thay-et-myo is an important town on the 
west bank of the Irawadi, almost due west of 
Toungoo, It was occupied as a mission station 
of the A. B. M. U, since 1887, on account of its 
accessibility to the Oh’ ins. Above Thay-et-myo, 
on the Irawadi, are several important towns. 
Among these are Minhla, Patanay, Mimbee, 
Magwey, and Yay-nan-gyning. The last named 
is the southern limit of the petroleum oil re- 
gion, The oil wells were formerly a govern- 
ment monopoly and were badly managed, but 
since the annexation they have passed into 
British hands and will probably be developed in 
accordance with western ideas. Sillay and 
3Sfy-oung-oo are noted for the manufacture of the 
Burman lacquered ware which is of high repu- 
tation. Pagan is one of the ancient capitals of 
Burma, and in former times was the Mecca of 
Buddhism. An area of sixteen square miles— 
eight miles along the river and of an average 
width of two miles inland — ^is completely cov- 
ered with pagodas and sacred buildings —the 
Barmans say there are 10,000 of them— in every 
stylo of architecture, of every size, and in every 
stage of decay, some of them newly restored, 
regilded, and brightened with their bejewelled 
hues or umbrellas, some crumbling masses of 
sun-dried brick. The town is practically de- 
serted except for a few hundred pagoda slaves, 


an outcast class condemned to lifelong and 
hereditary service about the sacred buildings. 

Above Pagan the chief towns are Koonyua 
and Mying Yan, the latter a station of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. Between 
it and Mandalay, a distance of about 100 miles, 
are three more former capitals of Burma, 
Amarupura and Ava, now in ruins, and Sagaing, 
a populous town and one of the suburbs of 
Mandalay. It is a station of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union. Near Ava, at Oung- 
pen-la, which is an out-station, a mission 
chapel, called the Ann H. Judson memorial, is 
in process of erection. This was the site of the 
prison where Dr. and Mrs. Judson suffered so 
much. 

Mandalay, the capital of Upper Burma since 
1857, and since the annexation the capital of 
all Burma, is situated on the east bank of the 
Iraw'adi, the walled city being two miles back 
from the river. It has many pagodas, and its 
palaces and other public buildings are sur- 
rounded with large gardens ; since the annexa- 
tion it has grown rapidly, and has now a popu- 
lation of nearly 200,000, about equally divided 
between the intramural and extramural inhabi- 
tants. No Oriental city has so many national- 
ities among its population as Mandalay : repre- 
sentatives of the forty-two tribes of Burma, of 
the clans of India, Siam, Malacca, and Tonquin, 
thousands of Chinese, Manchurians, Japanese, 
and indeed from every country of Asia and 
Northern Africa ; islanders from Melanesia and 
Polynesia, Europeans, Eurasians, and Ameri- 
cans, are all to be found in its streets, which 
are fortunately wide and set with fine trees ; 
but the roadways are horrible, and the vehicles 
as bad as possible. 

The cosmopolitan character of the population 
makes the city a most desirable field for mis- 
sionary effort. U nder the rule of the infamously 
cruel and brutal Thibaw it was not safe to start 
admission there, though under his predecessor, 
the Meng-don-Meng, the S. P. G. had schools 
and some congregations there, and that mon- 
arch, though he had been a Buddhist monk 
before ascending the throne, did not forbid their 
establishment ; but nothing in the missionary 
line was permitted by King Thibaw. The uncle 
of Thibaw, known as the War Prince, a zealous 
Buddhist, who had procured a revision of the 
Tripitaka, “ the three baskets of the Law” (the 
Buddhist Scriptures), by the most learned schol- 
ars of the realm, caused this revised text to be 
inscribed on five marble slabs as an act of 
merit, and placed them around the great and the 
smaller shrines of the Incomparable Pagoda 
within the walls. These are carefully preserved 
since the annexation as containing the best 
version of the Buddhist sacred books. When 
the British acquired possession of the capital 
the way was open at once for the occupancy of 
this important field for a mission station, and 
in 1886 the American Baptist Missionary Union 
established a mission there, at first for the 
Burmans, but soon to be supplemented by one 
for the Karens, of whom there are tnany, by an 
English church after the pattern of that in 
Rangoon, and special efforts for the Shans, the 
Ch’ins, Kach’ins, Karennees, and other hill 
tribes. The British Commissioner has given 
a fine tract of land to the missionaries in the 
city, and a Judson'Oentennial Memorial Chap- 
el” (the money for which has been raised in the 
United States) is to be erected there forthwith. 
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Tlie railway from Maudalay to Toungoo and 
Rangoon, now completed, traverses the Sitang 
valley about midway between the Irawadi and 
the Sal wen, and passes near several important 
towns on the adjacent hills. One of the largest 
of these above Toungoo is Yemethen, which is 
to he a railroad centre and -the residence of the 
assistant commissioner and other officials. The 
American Baptist Missionary Union established 
a mission here in 1889 for Burmans, and prob- 
ably eventually for Eai*ens, Karennees, and 
Shans. Other important places on or near this 
railway are Meiktila, Pyinmana, Kyoukse, *‘the 
granary of Upper Burma,” and Pyaubwe, a 
rapidly growing town. In some of them mis- 
sionary work has just begun. 

Above Mandalay there are few towns of im- 
portance until the second defile is reached. 
The Mingo hn Pagoda, 400 feet square, but rent 
by an earthquake before it was completed, is 10 
or 12 miles above Mandalay ; near it is the 
monster bell, the largest in Burma, and second 
only to that in Moscow, 18 feet in height, 17 in 
breadth, and 18 inches thick. It weighs over 
90 tons, but is too heavy for its supports, and 
cannot be rung. Above this the i:>rincipal towns 
are Malay, Shinpagah, Kathah, Sh way. goo, 
Heniha, and Sabanage, none of them impor- 
tant. Bhamo, the head of steam navigation 
on the Irawadi, is 180 miles above Mandalay 
and only 40 miles from the Chinese frontier in 
Yunnan. It is an important city for the Chinese 
trade, and as a missionary station gives access 
to Southwest China, The American Baptist 
Missionary Union have had a station here since 
1877, and their missionaries, six in number, 
have been laboring among the Kaoh’ins and the 
Shans. A considerable church of the former 
has been gathered. The China Inland Mission 
have also a station here. (See China Inland 
Mission.) 

Burmese Ver§ion. — Tbe Burmese, which 
is spoken throughout the Burmese Empire and 
Arakan, belongs to the Tibeto-Burman group 
of non-Aryan languages. The first part of the 
Scrip toes which was published into this lan- 
guage was translated by Eelix Carey (son of Br. 
W Carey) and Mr, Ohater, and was issued— 
viz., the Gospel of Matthew — in 1815 at Ran- 
goon, at the expense of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. An edition of the Kew Testament 
wa.s published at Serampore in 182(i. The work 
commenced by Carey and Chater was continued 
by Adoniram Judson, who in 1816 had arrived 
at Burma under the auspices of the American 
Baptist Triennial Convention, The first edi- 
tion of his New Testament translation, consist- 
ing of 3,001) copies, was issued in December, 
1832, and a second and much improved edition 
was published by the American Baptist mis- 
sionaries stationed at Moulmein in 1837, In 
1834 Dr* Judson completed his translation of 
the Old Testament, and a second edition of his 
Bible was published in 6,000 copies in 1840. 
ThU was followed in 1880, 1885, 188G and 1887 
by other editions of 6,003 copies each and by 
frequent editions of the New Testament. In 
1863 and several subsequent years, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society issued the books of 
Genesis and. Exodus, and in 1887 Dr. Strachan, 
Bishop of Rangoon, was authorized by the same 
society to bring out, through the Burma Bible 
and Tract Society, portions of an edition of Jud- 
son’ s New Testament. Thus far the same so- 


ciety has disposed of 21,000 copies of the 
Scriptures, either as a whole or in parts, (See 
also Karen, Shan and Talaing versions.) 

{^eoimen verse. John 3 : 16.) 
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Burn$9 William C., b. in the parish of 
Dun, Scotland, April 1st. 1815. Having studied 
awhile at Aberdeen, he began, in 1831, the 
study of law. A few months after, he was con- 
verted, decided to enter the ministry, and in 
1832 leturned to Aberdeen. He graduated in 
1834 with honorable distinction, and in a few 
months went to the University of Glasgow to 
pursue his studies for the ministry. He be- 
came an active and leading member of the 
Students’ Missionary Society, and coming in 
contact with missionaries and missionary books, 
he was led to devote himself to the foreign 
work. In 1839 he was licensed to preach, and 
there being no vacancy in the mission field of 
the Church, he entered upon evangelistic work 
at home, taking charge of Mr. McCheyne’s 
church at Dundee, during his absence in Pales- 
tine. His ministry there was wonderfully 
blessed, and also at Kilsyth, his native i^arish. 
On Mr. McCheyne's return ho was led to accejit 
invitations to similar labors in Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh. and other parts of Scotland, whore his 
ministry was attended with great results. In 
1843 he went to Ireland and Canada. In both 
places he met violent opposition and persecu- 
tion. In Canada his labors were extensive and 
successful* He applied himself to the study of 
French, and was soon able to preach to tho 
French Canadians. He had no stated income, 
but depended on tbe free-will offerings of the 
people, and if more was given than his ‘W’ants 
required he gave tho excess to the i)Oor or some 
Christian object. He returned to Scotland, 
Sejitember 15th, 1846, accepted an invitation 
from the committee of the English Presbyterian 
Synod to go to China as the first missionary of 
that Church ; was ordained in 1847, and sailed 
June 8fch of that year. On tho voyage ho began 
the study of Chinese with the only book found 
in London, Williams’s English and Chinese vo- 
cabulary, and a volume of Matthew’s Gospel. 
His first station for fourteen months was Hong 
Kong. But desiring to be in the towns and 
villages in the interior, he set out in 1849 on tho 
first of his missionary tours, taking little or 
nothing with him but tracts and books, and 
trusting to the hospitality of the people for 
food and shelter. The rainy season and tho 
hostility of the people led him to return to 
Hong Kong, where he remained the next eight 
months, perfecting himself in Chinese, laboring 
among the sick and suffering at the hospital of 
the L. M. S. In November he resumed his 
evangelistic labors on the mainland, returning 
robbed and stripped of everything but the 
clothes he wore. In February, 1860, leaving 
Hong Kong, he accompanied Dr, Young to Can- 
ton. Finding it difficult to obtain a house, aud 
the prospects for labor discouraging, he left 
Canton in June, 1861, for Amoy, Here he 
located himself among the native population in 
an upper chamber above the school, and began 
the study of the Amoy dialect. He crospied 
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over to the mainland, and in seven days preached 
the Gospel in thirty villages. In Amoy and its 
neighborhood his labors resalted not only in 
earnest inquiry, but in nob a few conversions, 
and in several places the formation of native 
congregations. He finished while here, in 
1853, the last revision of Banyan’s Pilgrim" s 
Progress (part first) in Chinese, and also edited 
an edition of hymns for Chinese worship, which 
from the first was a great favorite, and has since 
appeared in improved and enlarged editions. 
In 1854 he made a brief visit to Scotland. On 
his return the following year he proceeded to 
the north w'ith the view of attempting to reach 
the headquarters of the Tai-Ping rebels. The 
next six months Shanghai was the centre from 
which he made extensive and frequent tours 
among the towns and villages around, living 
for the most part in his boat, and following the 
course of the numerous canals and rivers. 
Leaving a field occupied by other missionaries, 
he went to another and distant part of the 
country, accomplishing in Swatow a great and 
lasting work among the rural population, and 
forming Christian congregations. In 1858 he 
returned to Amoy, where great progress had 
been made, and the number of converts and in- 
quirers rapidly increased. The next year he 
spent in Foochow, dividing his labors between 
preaching in English and studying and preach- 
ing in Chinese. The Sabbaths he spent at the 
‘‘Pagoda Anchorage,*’ twelve miles below the 
city, preaching to the sailors on shipboard, and 
the week days he preached at Foochow two even- 
ings a week to the tinfoil beaters. ^Yithout 
opening a new mission he aided the three mis- 
sions already established. With the aid of na- 
tive preachers he prepared some of the hymns 
used at Amoy and Swatow in the spoken dialect 
of Foochow. These he first printed in sheet 
form, and used them in street and chapel 
preaching, and then published them in book 
form. In 1860 he returned to Amoy and Swa- 
tow. In that year the Christians were violently- 
persecuted, and on their applying to him for 
advice he represented their wrongs to the Brit- 
ish Consul with great energy and complete suc- 
cess, and afterward proceeded to Peking on a 
special message to the supreme authorities for 
the purpose of securing guarantees against the 
repetition of similar outrages. He remained 
three years in Peking. He prepared there a 
volume of fifty hymns in the Mandarin dialect, 
chiefly translations of home hymns, or hymns 
used in the south of China. Next he put in the 
dialect of Peking the Pilgrim's Progress com- 
plete in two volumes. Some copies were illus- 
trated with wood-cuts. A translation of the 
Psalms from Hebrew was published in 1867. 
But he never intermitted preaching. In 1867 
he left Peking and went to Nieu-chwang to see 
what could be done to establish a mission in 
Manchuria. He was found ill at an inn in a 
small room, destitute of every comfort. Recov- 
ering he began his labors, “preaching with 
apostolic fervor and power.” But in July he 
took a cold accompanied by fever. The last 
letter he wrote was to his mother, saying, 
“May the God of all consolation comfort you 
when the tidings of my decease shall reach 
you, and through the redeeming blood of Jesus 
may we meet with joy before the throne above.*' 
He died on April 4th. His body was laid in 
the foreign burying ground. 

^ Mr. Burns’s methods were peculiar. He pre- 


ferred to work as an evangelist, not as a pastor 
or teacher, leaving converts to be cared for by 
other missionaries. He lived on his journeys 
much of the time on the merest necessaries, 
taking with him nothing which could tempt 
thieves, and accepting such hospitalities as the 
people were disposed to offer. Enduring with 
utmost meekness wrongs done to himself, he 
yet repeatedly exerted himself to obtain redress 
for his suffering converts. Whatever would 
hinder him he put aside, declining thus the 
offer of the post of chaplain to a Scotch regi- 
ment, believing it woidd cause a j)rejudice 
against his message as a missionary. And he 
assumed the dress of the Chinese because he 
would thus avoid the annoying curiosity of the 
natives toward foreigners, and the more readily 
accomplish his work among the people. 

fiurnshill, East Kaffraria, South Africa, 
northwest of King William’s Town. Mission 
station of the Free Church of Scotland ; 1 mis- 
sionary, 10 out-stations, 620 communicants, 

Buslinell, Albert, b. at Rome, N. Y., 
February 19th, 1818 ; graduated at Lane Semi- 
nary in 1848 ; ordained by the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, O., November 5tb, 1843, and em- 
barked for Africa, January 1st, 1844, as a mis- 
sionary of the A. B. 0. F, M. He was stationed 
at the Gaboon, West Africa. In 1846 he returned 
home on account of ill health. The French 
flag was then w'aving over all the Mpongwe 
towns, schools were broken up, the congregations 
dispersed and missionary operations almost 
entirely suspended. He sailed again for Africa 
in 1848. Five times he visited the United States 
in ill health, the last in 1877. He received the 
degree of B.D. from Hamilton College in 1878. 
In 1879, though an invalid, he volunteered to 
return because “ no younger and stronger man 
could be found to re-enforce the mission. ” He 
died at Sierra Leone, December 2d, 1879. Dr. 
Bushnell has been called “ the patriarch of 
West African missions.” A classmate says : 
“ There may have been greater men than he, 
but rarely do we meet one so lovely and so 
loved. He loved Christ with extraordinary 
love. He loved the souls of men as few love 
them. He loved the heathen with a love that 
often showed itself in tears, in prayers, and in 
appeals. He gave his life for Africa. He has 
done a marvellous work in the land he loved so 
strongly.” 

Blitaritari, one of the Gilbert Islands, Mi- 
cronesia, was converted in 1881, and has 483 
church-members. The inhabitants are a clever 
and active people, live in houses of two stories, 
build excellent boats, have traced maps of the 
sounds and straits and seas in the vicinity, un- 
derstand the rudiments of astronomy, etc. No 
trace of human sacrifice or cannibalism among 
them. Bnt whalers and traders. have not im- 
proved their morals, and their number is de- 
creasing. 

Butler, Blizur, b. at Norfolk, Conn., 
June 11th, 1794 ; went as a medical missionary 
of the A. B. 0. F. M. in 1820 to the Cherokee 
Indians, reaching Brainerd, January 10th, 1821, 
Through his labors and those of his associates, 
the Indians during the subsequent nine years 
made great improvement. They had become 
largely a nation of farmers and artisans, had 
organized, with the advice of the United States 
Government^ a regular and creditable .goxem- 
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meat, were to a considerable extent supplied 
with schools and religious institutions, and 
many were members of Christian churches. 

Georgia had long co'^eted the lands of the 
Indians, and determined to remove them from 
the State. In spite of repeated treaties which 
recognized them as a nation, and which were 
declared to be “ binding on the State of Georgia, 
her government and citizens forever,'^ the legis- 
lature passed laws abrogating the Cherokee 
Government, anmiiling its laws, extending over 
the people the government of Georgia, and dis- 
qualifying them from testifying in any court of 
3 Ustioe. Considering the missionaries as stand- 
ing in the way of the removal of the Cherokees, 
the legislature determined first to remove them. 
Dr, Butler was arrested, July 7th, 1831, and 
treated with great indignity. One end of a 
chain was fastened by a padlock round his neck, 
and the other to the neck of a horse, by the side 
of which he was compelled to walk, liable at 
every step of the forest road to fall and be 
strangled by the chain. At night he was chained 
by the ankle to his bedstead. The next day he 
was driven 35 miles with the chain still around 
his neck. At Camp Gilmer he was kept eleven 
days in jail. Keleased on a w’rit of habeas cor* 
pus under bonds to appear for trial, he was 
tried September 15 bh and sentenced to the 
penitentiary for four years with hard labor. 
After imprisonment for sixteen and one -half 
months he was released and returned to his 
station. In February, 1834, partly by force, 
partly by fraud, he was driven from Haweis, 
and removed to Brainerd. In Sei^tember, 1835, 
he left Brainerd, and began a new station at 
Bed Olay, 25 miles eastward. He was ordained 
at Kingston, Tenn., April 4th, 1838, and con- 
tinued his labors with the Cherokees, among 
whom he died in 1867. For a full account of 
the proceedings of the Georgia authorities 
toward the missionaries and the Cherokees, see 
article on Bev. Samuel Worcester ; also Mission 
to the Indians. 

Buyers, William, b. 1804, at Dundee, 
Scotland ; studied at the Missionary College, 
Hoxton ; sailed June 13th, 1831, as a missionary 
of the L. M. S, for India ; was stationed at 
Benares from 1832 till 1840, when failure of 
health required his return to England. He re- 
embarked for India, June, 1843, reaching Ben- 
ares in September. At the close of 1845 he 
again, on account of ill health, left for Eng- 
land. The directors deeming it not advisable 
to send him again, he, leaving Mrs, Buyers at 
home, returned to Benares at his own expense. 
In March, 1850, he was reappointed by the so- 
ciety. In 1859, his health failing, he went to 
Almorah, and took charge of that station from 
November, 1859, to October, 1801, when he re- 
turned to Benares, In 1863 his connection 
with the society ceased. He died at IJnohadek, 
near Allahabad, October 4th, 1805. Mr. Buyers 
was an able missionary, highly esteemed as a 
scholar and worker. His published Zeiters on 
India and BecoUections of Northern India are very 
valuable. 

Buxacott, Aaron, b. March 4th, 1800, 
at South Molton, Devon, England ; studied at 
Hoxton Academy ; sailed as a missionary of 
the L. M. S,, March 13th, 1827, for the South 
Seas ; stationed first at Tahiti, afterward at 
Baratonga. On May 30th, 1836, he and Mrs. 
Buzaoott accompanied a band of missionaries to 


Samoa, to aid them in their settlement, return- 
ing to Baratonga, May, 1837. Mr. Buzacott 
was an accomplished linguist, and much of his 
time was spent, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Williams and Pitman, in translating the Scrip- 
tures into the language of Baratonga. He con- 
tributed also largely to the preparation of a na- 
tive literature. In 1846 he sailed for England, 
and while there he, at the request of the Bible 
Society, revised and superintended the printing 
of the entire Baratongan Scriptures. In 1851 
he returned with Mrs, Buzacott to Baratonga. 
In 1857 failure of health compelled him to re- 
tire from active service. Leaving Baratonga in 
November of that year, he went to Sydney, 
stopping on the way at Samoa. In J uly, 1860, 
he was appointed the agent of the Society in the 
Australian Colonies. He died at Sydney, Sej:)- 
tember 20th, 1864. Mrs. Buzacott died in Lon- 
don, 1877. 

Byington, Cyrus, b. at Stockbridge, 
Mass., March 11th, 1793 ; was converted in a 
revival in 1813 ; studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in Berkshire County in 1814 ; re- 
linquished the profession of law in 1816 ; en- 
tered Andover Theological Seminary, gradu- 
ating in 1819. After acting as agent of tho 
American Bible Society for several months, ho 
went in 1820 as a missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M. to the Choctaw Indians, and wa^s sta- 
tioned at Eliot. He was ordained at Oxford, 0. , 
October 24th, 1827. He remained at Eliot till 
1859, when the Choctaws by the treaty of 1830’ 
were compelled to remove to the Indian Terri- 
tory. He accompanied them thither, romaiiiing 
at Stockbridge, the new station, till 1806, when, 
his health failing, he removed to Ohio. Mr. 
Byington prepared several religious books for 
the Indians, a Choctaw dictionary and gram- 
mar, and translated portions of the Bible into- 
their language. He died at Belpre, 0., Docom- 
ber 31st, 1868. 

Byiii^toiu Tlieodoro b. at John- 
sonaburg, N, J„ March 15th, 18t}l ; graduated 
at Princeton College, 1849 ; spent four years in 
the study and practice of law ; graduated at 
Union Theological Seminary, 1857 ; married 
Margaret E. Hallock of Plainfield, Mass. ; or- 
dained at Bloomfield, N. J., June 4th, 1858, 
and sailed as a missionary of the A, B. 0. F. 3M. 
for Turkey ; commenced a station at Eski-zaghra, 
European Turkey, in 1859 ; returned to the 
United States in 1867 on account of ill health, 
and was released from his connection with the 
Board ; pastor in Newton, N, J., seven years ; 
reappointed, 1874 ; resided in Constantinople 
till 1885 ; returned to the United States in im- 
paired health ; died in Philadelphia, June 18th, 
1888. One who was associated with him in 
Turkey says : " Independent in thought, firm 
in his convictions, ardent in his emotions, he 
was a leader in missionary councils. As a de- 
bater, among the foremost in power, he was 
always genial and careful never to wound the 
feelings of one from whom he differed, ready 
to retract if he spoke hastily, a seeker of truth 
and wisdom, and not of victory ; conservative 
and cautious in temperament, he could see both 
sides of an argument and weigh them candidly.'^ 
He was a preacher of impressive earnestness, 
and excelled as an extemporaneous speaker, 
though careful in his preparations. His largest 
volume in Bulgarian was on the JBhMences of 
ChrisiUmity, which has been, published also in 
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tlie Armenian, and lias had a wide circulation. 
As editor for twelve years of the weekly and 
monthly Zornitza, established by Dr. Long, Dr. 
Byington contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment of Christian truth among the Bulgarians, 
The paper has many subscribers in Bulgaria, 
Eoumelia, Macedonia, and wherever Bulgarians 
are found, and more readers than any other 
periodical in the language. It is probable that 


this paper has contributed as much as any other 
instrumentality toward the development of those' 
characteristics that have been so prominent 
among the Bulgarians in their long struggle for 
national independence. ‘‘ Future generations,’ ’ 
says Dr. Wood, will give the name of Dr, 
Byington a high place among the benefactors 
of mankind.” He received the degree of D.D. 
from Princeton College, 1878, 


O 

€al>ruangf, one of the Talaut Islands, situ- 
ated on the line from the northeastern penin- 
sula of Celebes to the Philippines, East Indies. 
Christianity was first introduced here by the 
Portuguese, but utterly neglected by the Dutch, 
who, in 1677, took possession of the islands ; it 
finally gave way to Mohammedanism. When 
in 1859 four evangelical missionaries of the 
Eimelo Society of Holland began to work in 
Cabruang, they did so with danger to their 
lives. Two of these left immediately, but the 
other two remained, and the island has now 70 
Christians. 

CaflTre. — (See Kafir. ) 

Ca5ro, a city of Egypt, situated in 30® 6' 
north latitude and 31® 26' east longitude, about 
nine miles south of the apex of the delta, where 
the Nile divides into the eastern or Damietta 
branch and the western or Bosetta branch. 
The city extends from the edge of the desert at 
the base of the Mokattam Hills on the east to 
the river on the west, and southward until it 
joins Old Cairo— Mxsr Atika — on the site of the 
ancient city Pestat. This was the site of New 
Babylon, said to have been founded by the 
Babylonians after the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses, about b.c. 525. The new city, Cairo, 
was founded by Johar, the general of the Pati- 
mite Khalif Mu’izss. It was called Misr el 
Kahira because it is said that at the precise 
time when the foundation of the walls was 
being laid, the planet Mars, which by the 
Arabs is called Kahir — i.e., the victorious — 
crossed the meridian of the new city, and Mn’izz 
accordingly named it from this event. The 
city grew rapidly because of its position and 
the facility with which building material was 
found in the Nile mud, the stone of the Mokat- 
tam Hills, and in the extensive ruins of an- 
cient Memphis on the west of the river. It has 
•become the largest city on the Continent of 
Africa, and the second in the Turkish Empire, 
having a population of from 400,000 to 500,000. 

El Kahira — Cairo — was made the capital of 
Egypt in 973 a.d., and has continued to enjoy 
this pre-eminence during the many vicissitudes 
of 917 years. 

Prom January 26th, 1517, when Osman Sul- 
tan Selim I. entered the city in triumph until 
July 22d, 1798, when, after the battle of the 
Pyramids, Napoleon I. entered the city, nothing 
of sufficient importance seems to have occurred 
to merit a place in history. And it was not 
until after Mehemet Ali was established as 
Viceroy of Egypt that the city began anew to 
enjoy prosperity, Ismail Pasha while Khedive 
made great and important improvements in 
and around the capital, among which were 
widening narrow streets, making new ones, re- 
quiring uniformity of. architecture in certain 


streets, extending the city so as to form the 
new part called for him Ismailiyeh, improving 
the Esbekiyeh public garden, planting trees in 
and about the city, and uniting Cairo with the 
western bank of the river by a magnificent iron 
bridge. 

After Ismail Pasha was compelled to leave 
Egypt in 1879, his son, Tewfik, continued to 
make Cairo his residence and the seat of his 
government. During the rebellion in 1882 
Cairo escaped the calamities of massacre, bom- 
bardment, rapine, and incendiarism which be- 
fell Alexandria, and when the rebellion was 
crushed by the British arms the English gen- 
eral established his headquarters there, and the 
English garrison occupied the citadel and the 
Kasr en Nil Barracks. Since that time the city 
has improved, and many handsome buildings 
have been erected. 

Among the objects of interest are the Boulak 
Museum, now removed to the Geza Palace, the 
bazaat s and mosques. One of the oldest of these 
is Jama-ehAzhar, which was changed from its 
original use to a university by Khalif Aiz Billah 
on the suggestion of his vizier, Abia’l Parag 
Ta’kub, in the year 378 of the Hegira, and has 
become the most important Mohammedan in- 
stitution of learning in the world. 

There is nothing imposing in the appearance 
of the buildings, which have an old and dilapi- 
dated aspect. They occupy a large piece of 
ground, and consist of an open court with 
Biwaks — colonnades — on the north and south 
sides, which axe set apart for students from 
West Africa, East Africa, Syria, Lower Egypt, 
Upper Egypt, the Soudan, and other pans of 
the Mohammedan world. On the east of the 
court is the Liwan el Jama, or sanctuary, which 
covers an area of about 3,600 square yards, has 
a low ceiling supported by 380 columns of 
granite and marble, but not uniformly ar- 
ranged, as if they were not in their original 
places. Here the prayers are repeated and in- 
struotion given to groups of students who ait 
on mats before their teachers. It has an en- 
rolment of from 31,000 to 12,000 students, who 
are taught by 321 Sheikhs or professors. The 
president is called Sheikh el Azhar, and receives 
a salary of about |500. The students spend 
from two to six years in the university, while 
some continue longer. No fees are paid by 
them, as all expenses are met from the endow- 
ments of the mosque, which are of great value. 

** The branches taught are syntax of the Arabic 
language. Mohammedan theology, called d 
JcUimt or religious science, and Urn d iavheek, 
science of the unity of God, which includes 
His existence and some of attributes and 
perfections. This is followed by ifm $l 
law. The sources of this are the Koran, the 
Sunna or traditions, and inferences drawn by 
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tlieir prophet himself from the ^rords of the 
Koran. Their science of law is divided into 
two sections : 1. The doctrine of the Chief 
HeligioiLS Commandrneiiis of El Islam — ^viz., (a) 
Iii Tauheedj or the recognition of G-od’s unify, 
and Mohammed’s as His prophet. (6) The Soldi 
and Tahara, or the duty of repeating the canon- 
ical prayers in connection with the ablutions. 
(r) The Sadaka and Zakat, or giving of alms and 
l^ayment of a religious tax, (d) The Siyam, or 
fasting during the month of Eamadan. (e) The 
Majf or duty of performing a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 2. The doctrine of Secular^ Law, civil 
and criminal, either as expressly laid down by 
the Koran or as deducible from it. 

‘ ‘ The legal literature is again divided into two 
classes, one embracing systematic expositions 
of the law of the Koran, and the other consist- 
ing of the decisions (feiwa) and opinions of 
celebrated jurists in special and diflSlcuifc cases. 

Besides these leading branches of instruc- 
tion, logic (Urn d Ma%tik\ rhetoric {ilm d ma'am 
wd JBayan), the art of poetry {ilm el arud), the 
Ijroper mode of reciting the Koran {Um el klma), 
and the correct pronunciation of the letters 
(iZm et tejweed) are also taught.’ * 

The whole system of education is committing 
to memory, without exercises which train the 
mind to discern the truth and detect error, and 
lead to the forming of independent opinion. 
Mathematics and astronomy, which were stud- 
ied by the ancient Egyptians, are not in the 
curriculum of this modern university of Islam- 
ism. And yet they are proud of their attain- 
ments, and look down with feelings akin to dis- 
dain upon the scientific and religious attain- 
ments of Western Christians. 

Missionarif Work in Cairo , — ^Miss 
Whately, daughter of Archbishop Whately, 
opened schools for the instruction of the chil- 
dren of Copts and Mohammedans. She con- 
tinued this work from 1862 until the year 1889, 
when she was called to her reward. During 
that time many of the youth of Cairo received 
a common-school education and some knowl- 
edge of the Word of God. 

A few years ago the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of England sent a missionary to Cairo, 
who was afterward assisted by another and a 
medical missionary. It is claimed that their 
work is expressly among the Mohammedans. 
In 1854 the Associate Reformed Presbyterian, 
now the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, began mission work in Egypt, 
The work was begun in Cairo and Alexandria 
and afterward in different parts of the delta 
and Upper Egypt as far south as Assouan. By 
the almost general consent of the Christian 
world they have been made responsible for the 
evangelization of that country. 

In Cairo three missionaries with their wives 
and four unmarried ladies are located. The 
work is carried on from three different q^uarters 
of the city. In the Beret es Sakkaeen on the 
east they have a house, in the lower story of 
which there is a day school for girls during the 
week and in the upper story public worship on 
the Dord’s day. In the west or Boulak quarter 
they have a house iu which^ there is a day 
school for girls, and a Sxtnclay-schooland public 
worship on the Lord’s day. In the centre of 
the city, in the Esbekiyeh quarter, they have a 
large building favorably located and well adapted 
for the various departments of the work. The 
history of this building is as follows ; When 


Said Pasha was Tioeroy of Egypt, among his 
munificent giants to certain benevolent soci- 
eties was one to the American Mission of the 
United Presbyterian Church. . It W’as a large 
house, which, had been used as a hospital, situ- 
ated near the west end of the Muski. Bepaii-s 
and alterations were made in it to adapt it for 
schools, church, and dwellings for the mission- 
aries. Eor several years it ^vas used for these 
purposes, until Ismail Pasha informed the mis- 
sionaries that the house W’as in the way of im- 
provements h© purposed making in that locality, 
and requested the mission to vacate the build- 
inc*. After long negotiations he agreed to give 
in*^ exchange two lots on which to build, and 
the sum of £7,000. As it was not practicable to 
begin to build at that time, the money was in- 
vested and houses w’er© rented for the work of 
the mission. Plans were prepared for a building 
adapted to the work and in accordance with 
the style of architecture required by the Egyp- 
tian Government. These were examined by 
the Board of Poreign Missions and by them 
approved. With the money received from the 
Egyptian Government, interest on the part of 
the money invested, contributions from friends 
of the mission, together with a loan from a 
fund in trust, the building was erected. As 
each part of the premises was completed it was 
occupied, and thus the rents of houses were 
saved. The building affords accommodation 
for three families of the missionaries, 4 ladies, 
50 pupils in the boarding schools, about 20 
students of theology, recitation rooms for 250 
boys and 150 girls, a book shop and magazine 
for books, besides a large audience room for 
public worship. To rent houses for all these 
purposes would reqxiire from $4,000 to $5,000 
annually at least. 

The work in Cairo is carried on in the follow- 
ing departments : 

1. Schools.—The boys’ day and boarding 
school in the Esbekiyeh quarter, in 1889 had 
an average attendance oj? 240 and a total enrol- 
ment of 408, of whom 222 were Copts, IOC Mos- 
lems, and 59 Jews and others. This school is 
under the direct supervision of the missionaries 
at the station. Besides being taught the or- 
dinary branches of a common and high school, 
they receive daily instruction from the Word of 
God, so that they are brought thus under the 
evangelizing influences of Christianity. 

The girls* day and bbarding school in the 
same quarter had an average attendance of 
159 ; total enrolment, 274, of whom 105 were 
Copts, 48 Moslems, 77 Jew^s and others. 
Twenty-eight girls were in the boarding depart- 
ment. 

In the girls' school in Beret cs Sakkaecn 
there was an average attendance of 147 ; total 
enrolment, 347, of whom 152 were Copts, 184 
Moslems, and 11 others. 

In the girls* school in Boulak there was an 
average attendance of 107 ; total enrolment, 
251, of whom 107 were Copts, 132 Moslems, and 
12 others. 

These three schools are under the direction 
of the unmarried ladies, who are assisted by 
native teachers. 

They also have charge of the zenana work, and 
visit the women in their houses. In this they 
are aided by natives who have been in some 
measure trained for this work. 

2. Book IHsiribution.-^Sjx the district of Cairo 
there are three book shops-^ne in the mission 
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baiMing in Cairo, one in Tanta, and another 
in Zagazig, in each of which there is a natiTe 
convert, whose duty it is to sell books and con- 
verse on the subject of religion with visitors. 
Besides these sis colporteurs canvass the city 
and surrounding district. 

The sales in the Cairo district in 1889 were 
as follows : Scriptures, 2,844 volumes for 
$489.54 ; religious books, 1,902 volumes for 
$290.75 ; educational, 6,530 volumes for $1,564.- 
48, Total, 11,276 volumes for $2,344.77. 

3. Freaching and Emngdistic TForfc.— In each 
of the three quarters there is a Sabbath- school 
for boys and girls. Public worship is held in 
each of them once or twice every Lord’s day, 
besides night meetings during the week. The 
missionaries visit the people in their houses in 
the city, aud have the oversight of the out- 
stations in the district north to Zagazig and 
about 150 miles south of Cairo. The number 
of coLumunicants in the city in December, 1889, 
was 156, the average attendance on the Lord’s 
day, 458, and the .money contributed for con- 
gregational purposes for the year was $431. 

Calcutta, the capital of British India. It 
stands on the east ba^ of the Hugh Biver, one 
of the channels through which the Ganges 
reaches the Bay of Bengal, in the province of 
Bengal, about 80 miles from the mouth of the 
river, in north latitude 2.2® 34^ and in east 
longitude 88® 24'. The population of the city 
proper was returned, in 1881, as 433,219 ; but 
if the suburbs are included, which except for 
the details of municipal administration are 
really a part of Calcutta, the population amount- 
ed in that year to 766,298. Bombay alone, of 
all the cities of India, exceeds Calcutta in size. 
The earliest mention of the name occurs in a 
revenue document of one of the Mogul emper- 
ors, in 1596, where Kalikata (Kali-Ghat, shrine 
of the goddess Kali) indicated a small Bengali 
village on the site of the modern metropolis. 
In 1686 the English merchants connected with 
the East India Company, owing to difficulties 
with the Mogul authorities, found it necessary 
to leave their settlement at Hugli, 26 miles up 
river from Calcutta, and seek another site. 
Under Job Charnock, then the president of the 
little settlement or factory, they hit upon this 
site, anglicizing the name into Calcutta. The 
population soon spread, and the growth has 
continued almost unchecked to the present 
day ; the hamlet on the eastern bank of the 
Hugli has thus, under the fostering care of 
English power, developed into one of the great 
political and commercial centres of the world, 
with a volume of trade amounting annually to 
some £30,000,000, and with a population of 
very nearly a million souls. That portion 
of the city occupied by the English lies along 
the river front, and is adorned with palatial 
residences, imposing public buildings, churches 
of different denominations, wealthy and well- 
stocked business houses. Back from the river, 
north and east of the English quarters, stretches 
away the native part of the city, a mass of low, 
mean, and squalid huts, intersected by narrow 
and filthy streets, so that the saying has be- 
come current that Calcutta is a city of palaces 
in front and a city of pigstyes in the rear. 

Nearly two-thirds of the population consist 
of Hindus and nearly one-third of Moham- 
medans. About four per cent are recorded as 
Christians, and there is a sprinkling' of Buddh- 


ists, Jains, Parsis, Jews, etc. The number re- 
turned in the census as belonging to the re- 
formed class, known as the Brahmo-Somaj, was 
only 488 ; yet these are a very W’ell-educated 
and intelligent body of men, who exercise an 
influence out of all proportion to their number. 
The native Christians in 1881 numbered 1,358 
Bcman Catholics and 2,713 of various Protes- 
tant denominations. Total, 4,101. The Euro- 
pean population of Calcutta in the year men- 
tioned was not far from 25,000. 

Calcutta has been in the control of the Eng- 
lish from the moment that Job Charnock and 
his associates settled there in 1686 until the 
present time, with the exception of a few 
months in the year 1756. In June of that year 
the city was attacked by the Mussulman ruler 
or Nawab of Bengal — Suraj ud Daula— one of 
the worst specimens ever known of that class 
of brutal despots w'hich is popularly sup- 
posed to thrive in the Orient. Most of the Eng- 
lish contrived to escape by w^ater, but the gar- 
rison of the fort W’ere compelled to surrender. 
It was at that time that the tragedy of the 
famous Black Hole’ ’ of Calcutta was enacted. 
The wretched prisoners were thrust— 146 in 
number — into a cell hardly 20 feet square, ven- 
tilated only by tvro small windows. In the 
morning only 23 persons were found alive. 
Calcutta was recaptured in January, 1757,^ by 
Admiral Watson and Lord (then Colonel) Clive, 
who arrived with a fleet and army from Mad- 
ras ; the ruined city was speedily rebuilt, and 
suitable vengeance was taken on the heartless 
Nawab. In the same year, at the battle of 
Plassey, the Nawab’s army was defeated by a 
little force under Clive, and the question of 
English supremacy in Bengal and throughout 
India was virtually settled. 

Up to the year 1707 the English possessions 
in Bengal were governed from Madras, but in 
that year the home authorities of the East 
India Company erected Calcutta into a separate 
presidency, independent of Madras and re- 
sponsible only to the directors in London. In 
1773 Parliament enacted that the Council and 
Governor at Calcutta, besides controlling the 
affairs of the English territory in Bengal, should 
also exercise a general supervision over the 
sister presidencies of Bombay and Madras, and 
that the chief official of Bengal should be styled 
governor-general ; and thus Calcutta became the 
political capital of British India, 

The history of missionary operations in Cal- 
cutta' goes back to the middle of the last cen- 
tury — to the year 1758 just after the rebuild- 
ing of Calcutta and the firmer establishment in 
Bengal of English power. In that year Bev. 
Mr. Kiernander, a Danish missionary, whose 
successful labors south of Madras, at Cuddalore 
and vicinity, had been interrupted by the hos- 
tilities between the English and Preneb, who 
were then contending for the mastery in India, 
arrived in Calcutta, seeking a field for that mis- 
sionary activity providentially cut short at the 
south. The Calcutta Government encouraged 
him. He started a school arid gathered 200 
pupils within a year. He preached to the 
natives, to the Portuguese, to the English 
soldiers. His baptisms at the end of the first 
year of work numbered 15 ; at the end of ten 
years there were 189 converts. Afterward he 
built a mission church chiefly at his own ex- 
pense. Bev. M. A. Sherring’s history of Prot- 
estant missions in* India sums up his work by 
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saying tliat “ the seeds of Protestant missions 
in Northiern India were first sown by him, and 
by Mm were the first-fruits gathered 'in. He 
baptized hundreds of converts ; he established 
important mission schools ; he proclaimed the 
Gospel to the people, both European and na- 
tive ; he built a spacious churchy and by these 
and other labors proved his earnestness and 
efficiency.” 

About the beginning of the present century 
the leading men in the employ of the East India 
Company, both at home and in India, became 
possessed with the idea that the promulgation 
of the Gospel in India would be detrimental to 
the commercial prosperity of the company. 
India was to be ruled simply for the pecuniary 
profit of the company. Missionary operations 
might excite prejudice against the English rule 
and reader the work and the expense of govern- 
ment more costly and more difficult. Under 
the influence of these fears the Government of 
India opposed to the utmost the landing of any 
missionaries within its borders. This oppo- 
sition continued until Parliament renewed the 
charter of the East India Company in the year 
1813, when a clause was inserted in the bill 
declaring that ‘‘ it was the duty of this country 
to promote the introduction of useful knowl- 
edge aad of religious and moral improvement 
in India, and that facilities be afforded by law 
to persons desirous of going to and remaining 
in India, to accomplish these benevolent de- 
signs.*’ The same bill provided for an Indian 
bishopric, with an archdeacon for each of the 
three presidencies. It came into effect April 
10th, 1814. 

It was during these years of opposition that 
the famous Ur. William Carey undertook the 
establishment of a mission in India. It was 
with great difficulty that he was able to secure 
passage to Calcutta. Finally he reached there 
in 1793 on a Danish vessel. After encounter- 
ing much hardship he was, through the exer- 
tions of Mr. Udny, a pious official of govern- 
ment, placed in charge of a factory at Malda, 
where he remained five years and where he 
was able to learn the Bengali language, trans* 
late the Hew Testament, preach and teach 
among the natives, besides attending to his 
duties in connection with the factory of which 
he was in charge. Between 1797 and 1800 
various desultory efforts were made by the 
Christian Knowledge Society (supported by 
members of the Church of England) to carry on 
the mission begun by Kiernander, who had re- 
cently died. Much help was given by Eev. D. 
Brown, Dr. Buchanan, and others, who were 
serving English residents as chaplains. In 
1799 four more English missionaries arrived — 
this time in an American vessel. They effected 
a landing in face of governmental opposition, 
but were obliged to retreat to Serampore, 16 
miles up the river, which was then the capital 
of a small bit of territory held by the Danish 
Government. The Danish governor was in 
sympathy with their work, and declined to give 
the missionaries up to the English Govern- 
ment. Here Carey joined them, and thus was 
laid the foundation of the Serampore Baptist 
Mission (see Serampore). Here they carried on 
their work with the utmost vigor, trying once 
and again to reach the great capital from their 
safe intrenohments in the Danish settlement, 
but finding themselves unable to obtain any 
permanent lodgment there. It was shortly 


after this time that the earliest American mis- 
sionaries reached Calcutta and encountered the 
same difficulties as their English brethren. 
Adoniram Judson and Samuel Newell were 
among the number. At this time also came 
Henry Martyn ; but as he was a chaj)lain in the 
East India Company’s service his coming was 
not opposed, and as his work was chiefly done 
in districts remote from Calcutta, more than 
this mere mention of his name would here be 
out of place. 

A better day dawned with the granting of the 
new charter in 1813. The tone of the govern- 
ment changed. The missionary societies of 
England, most of them young and eager with 
the expectation and ardor of youth, were wait- 
ings for the opening of the door to enter in. 
The Church Missionary Society came in 1815. 
The London Missionary Societ.y had sent a mis- 
sionary out in 1798, but he sought the interior. 
Their Calcutta Mission was begun in 1816. In 
1837 their college was begun, now a large and 
successful institution. The earliest direct 
efforts in behalf of female education were at- 
tempted in 1821. A society for promoting 
female education was formed in 1824 and did 
efficient service. The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel began operations in 1820, 
taking charge in that year of Bishop' s College, 
an institution for higher Christian education 
projected by Dr, Middleton, first bishop of 
Calcutta. The Established Church of Bcotland 
in 1830 sent out Dr. Duff, one of the most re- 
markable missionaries of any period in tbe his- 
tory of the church. His coming marks an era 
in the history of missionary work not only in. 
Calcutta, but throughout India, He threw 
himself with the utmost enthtisiasm into tho 
work of the higher education through the medi- 
um of the English language. He started a 
school with five young Hindu pupils, which 
soon grew into a large college with hundreds. 
His energy and devotion gave an impetus to 
the missionary spirit in the home churches, 
was felt on all ‘mission fields in India, and 
especially gave point ' and direction to edxica- 
tional efforts as a legitimate form of missionary 
work. In 1844, following the disruption in 
the Scotch Church, Dr. Duff and his associates 
threw in their lot with the Free Church and 
carried their work over into the hands of the 
new body. The old kirk, however, started a 
new mission in Calcutta, with a college of its 
own. In 1865 the C. M. S. founded a college 
known as the Cathedral College. 

Thus nearly every one of the great societies^ 
laboring in Calcutta came in time to have its 
institution or college for the higher education 
of native youth, in the English language and 
under the influence of Christianity. These 
educational efforts have absorbed and do still 
absorb the larger part of the missionary energy 
of the capital, yet not to the exclusion of other 
branches of effort. The London Missionary 
Society early established a press, which since has 
passed into the hands of the Baptist Mission, 
and has done excellent service. The latter 
mission has also been fortunate in securing and 
wise in retaining the services of several learned 
and scholarly men who have devoted almost all 
their time to the translation of the Scriptures, 
and the revision and printing of successive 
editions. Prominent among these may be men- 
tioned Dr. Yates and Dr. Wenger, The duty 
of vernacular preaching both in the city itself 
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and througli the surrounding districts has been 
faithfully attended to, and among those \rho 
have been especially successful in this branch 
of work may be mentioned Lacroix, one of the 
ablest and most devoted of the London Society’s 
laborers. The American Methodist Church be- 
gan work in Calcutta in 1872, under the lead of 
Eev. William Taylor, now missionary bishop of 
his church in Africa. The work of this mission 
has been largely among Europeans unreached 
by the labors of other churches, though in- 
creasingly as time has gone on among natives 
also. Work by women for women is vigorously 
pursued by several organizations existing for 
that purpose. Two methods especially are fol- 
lowed here as elsewhere. These are, the one 
that of schools into which girls and young 
women are gathered ; the other that of house-to- 
house visitation, by which method native ladies 
are reached in the seclusion of their zenanas, 
who often would not be willing or possibly not 
allowed to venture out in order to attend a 
school. In addition to the ladies connected 
with the missions already alluded to, a number 
of others are maintained by several societies 
existing for this specific style of work. The 
Society for Promoting Pemale Education in the 
East was the first on the ground, beginning 
work in Calcutta as long ago as 1835. The 
Indian Normal School and Female Instruction 
Society, the American Women’s Union Zenana 
Mission, and the Baptist Ladies’ Society have 
appeared on the field since that year. The pub- 
lication of tracts and books in the vernacular 
languages is oared for by a tract society auxiliary 
to the Religious Tract Society of London ; while 
an auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society provides an ample supply of Bibles in 
the various languages used in the city and sur- 
rounding regions. 

Calcutta is thus seen to be a centre of no 
small amount of religious and intellectual ac- 
tivity. Its atmosphere seems much more favor- 
able to the development of religious fervor than 
that of its great sister city, Bombay. Under 
the influence of the several agencies above enu- 
merated, it is natural that a strong and intel- 
ligent body of Bengali Christians, belonging to 
a race prone by nature to religious thought and 
religious zeal, should have grown up in Cal- 
cutta. The iuflueuoe of the native Christian 
community of the metropolis has been, as was 
fitting, metropolitan in its character. Mem- 
bers of this community have been found in all 
ranks of life — among the lawyers, merchants, 
writers, editors, scholars, and preachers of the 
country. They have established and conducted 
with ability a newspaper printed in English, 
devoted especially to the needs of the native 
church of Bengal and of India, and in many 
ways have exerted an influence on the develop- 
ment of Christianity which has been widely felt. 

The remarkable movement of educated native 
thought known ‘as the “ Brahmo-Somaj,” set 
in operation by the famous Ram Mohan Bai, 
and continued in later years by the still more 
famous Keshay Chandra Sen, has ever centred 
in Calcutta. But an account of this society 
must he sought elsewhere, (See Hinduism.) 

Besides the educational institutions supported 
by the missions in Calcutta, there are no less 
than 4 government colleges, also an art school, 
medical schools, etc. In all there were, during 
1883, 291 schools of all grades, with a total at- 
tendance of 25,124.^ Of these 149 were hoys* 


schools, with 20,008 boys in attendance ; and 
142 were for girls and zenana ladies, with 5,110 
pupils. Seventy-four per cent of the pupils 
were Hindus, 17 per cent Christians, and 8 per 
cent Mussulmans. The total reported expense 
in that year for education was £144,444, of 
which sum government contributed £61,097. 

The city is well supplied with hospitals for 
both Europeans and natives, one of these being 
the Eden Hospital for Women and Children, 
which was opened in 1882. 

Caldas, a city in the southeastern part of 
Brazil, South America, on the coast north of 
Sao Paulo. Mission station of the Presbyterian 
Church (North), (1873) ; 1 missionary, 2 native 
helpers, 33 church-members. 

Caldwell, a town in Monrovia, Liberia, 
Africa, on the St. Paul’s River, near its mouth. 
Mission station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North) ; 2 missionaries, 3 native pas- 
tors, 216 church- members. 

Caledon, a town in Cape Colony, South 
Africa. Noted for its mineral baths. Mission 
station of the S. P. G-. ; 1 missionary. 

Calliouii, l^imeon Howard, b. August 
15th, 1804, at Boston, Mass. ; graduated at Will- 
iams College, 1829 ; taught in Springfield, Mass., 
and Williams College, 1830-36 ; studied theology 
with Br. Griffin and Br, Mark Hopkins; or- 
dained in 1836 ; left the United States the fol- 
lowing November for the Levant as an agent of 
the American Bible Society ; received appoint- 
ment of the A. B. 0. F. M. as a missionary in 
1843 ; joined the Syrian mission in 1844 for the 
purpose of taking charge of the mission sem- 
inary at Abeih, on Mount Lebanon. To this he 
devoted his entire life. By him were trained 
most of the preachers and teachers now em- 
ployed in the Syrian mission of the Presbyterian 
Board, besides several engaged by other societies 
in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. He was also 
pastor of the church on Mount Lebanon. He 
was thoronghly versed in the Arabic and Turk- 
ish languages, and assisted Br. Goodell in his 
first translation of the Bible into Turkish. He 
prepared and published text-books in philoso- 
phy, astronomy, and theology. He visited the 
United States in 1847, returning to Syria in 
1849 ; again in 1866, returning the same year. 
He received the degree of B B. in 1864 from 
Williams College. He made his final visit to 
the United States in impaired health in 1875. 
He addressed the General Assembly on the sub- 
ject of missions with great power. Though he 
expressed the hope that he should rest on 
Mount Lebanon, he died in Buffalo, Becember 
14th, 1876. Bis wife and three children were 
with him, Buring his last moments he said in 
Arabic, “lam coming, I am coming, ” and then 
in English, “lam weary, very weary; come 
quickly, come quickly,” 

Br. Calhoun’s influence in Syria was very 
great among all classes. Not only the American 
missionaries, but English and German residents, 
and natives of whatever religion, revered him, 
and frequently resorted to him for counsel. 
While in college he was a sceptic and an op- 
poser, but the prayers of a godly mother, who 
had consecrated him .to Christ and to the 'mis- 
sionary work at hie birth, followed him, and in 
1831 he was oonvertecU “While engaged ae 
tutor in college,” says one^ ** he was noted for 
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the peculiar simplicity and ardor o£ his piety, 
and for the great influence which in this respect 
he exerted on the students.” “ His delight in 
the Scriptures,” says another, excep- 

tional, and his remarks on the truths therein 
revealed were uncommonly suggestive and stim- 
ulating.” 

Calicut^ a city of south Malabar, Madras, 
India, a seaport town on the Indian Ocean. 
Climate, temperate. Population, 40,000, Hin- 
dus, Moslems, Parsis, Portuguese, French. 
Language, Malayalam, Tamil, Hindustani, 
French, English, etc. Eeligion, Hinduism, 
Islamism, Bomanism. Mission station of an 
isolated mission of Church of England, estab- 
lished 1882 by some Church of England Tamil 
Christians from Tinnevelly ; 1 missionary, 1 
out-station, 76 church-members, 1 school, 30 
scholars. Also a free mission estiiblished in 
1842 and now numbering 842 members. 

Basle Missionary Society, 8 oraamed mis- 
sionaries, 1 female missionary, 2 native preach- 
ers, 35 teachers, 655 church-members. 

Calmucs, or Kalmucks, a branch of 
the Mongolian race inhabiting a portion of 
Asiatic Bussia and China. See Mongols. 

Camargo, a city in the State of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, on the San Juan Biver, near its junction 
with the Bio Grande, 180 miles northeast of Mon- 
terey, at the head of steam navigation. Popu- 
lation, 5,000. Mission station of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (South), TJ. S. A. ; 1 
missionary (native). 

Cambodia, a kingdom of Farther India, 
under the protectorate of France, and forming 
a part of French Indo-China. It lies southeast 
of Siam, and includes principally the valley and 
delta of the Cambodia Biver, one of the most 
fertile regions of southeastern Asia. Area, 32,- 
390 square miles. Population, 1,500,000 to 
1,800,000, chiefly Siamese and Laos, with about 
30,000 Malays and 100,000 Chinese and Annam- 
ites. The chief towns are Pnom-Peuh, the cap- 
ital, and Kampot, the only seaport. 

The early history is obscure. Toward the 
close of the seventeenth century it was con- 
quered by the Annamites, and the southern 
portion set apart for the Chinese, who had fled 
from their own homes for political reasons, and 
were a source of disturbance to the govern- 
ment, This became Cochin-China. In 1787 
the king of Cochin-China was dethroned and 
appealed to France for aid, through French 
missionaries by whom he had been converted 
to Christianity. With the aid of France he 
not only regained his throne, but conquered 
Cambodia and Annum, combining all in the 
empire of Annam. He reigned with skill, 
favored Christianity, and allowed the French 
missionaries many privileges. Under his suc- 
cessor, however, quarrels arose with France, 
who captured Cochin-China. Cambodia then 
came under the power of Siam, which was so 
galling to the king that he was willing to accept 
almost anything that would free him from 
Siamese rule. This gave foreign influence an 
opportunity, and in 1863 the French Protec- 
torate was recogiized. 

There is no Protestant missionary work in 
Cambodia. 

Cameron* JTames* b. Januaiy 6th. 1800, 
at, Little Dunkeld, Perthshire, Scotland. Ap- 
pointed by the London Missionary Society to 


Madagascar. Before leaving England he spent 
some time in Manchester in the preparation of 
machinery for the manufacture of cotton in 
Madagascar, which he aided in setting up in 
AmparibA He also set up a printing press. 
His services were considered of such value to 
the government that the mission was continued, 
1829-35, although at last, on account of the edict 
against Christianity, he left the capital, June 
18th, 1835, and established himself in business 
in Cape Town. In 1853, accompanying Mr. 
Ellis to the coast, he was appointed commis- 
sioner by the Chamber of Commerce at Mau- 
ritius to arrange with the Malagasy Government 
for the renewal of trade. Mr. Oaiueron aided 
in the erection of a memorial church at 
Ambatonakanga, and also built the children’s 
church at Faravohitra. His life in the mission 
was one of exceeding usefulness in surveying, 
making maps and explorations, building for the 
mission and for the government, besides being 
active in Christian work among the people. 
Lied at Antananarivo, October 3d, 1875. 

Cam Isbell, David £lltott^ b. near 
Mercersburg, Pa., June 7th, 1825 ; graduated 
at Marshall College, Mercersburg, 1846 ; the 
valedictorian of his class, Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., 1849 ; ordained 
June, 1850 ; sailed August 8fch same year as a 
missionary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions for India. He sujflered much from 
the commencement of his missionary life from 
bronchitis, which prevented him from engaging 
in public preaching, and he devoted himself to 
teaching. At the breaking out of the mutiny, 
he with his wife and two children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, Mr, and 
Mrs. McMullin, sought safety by trying to reach 
Allahabad, a British station 250 miles below on 
the Ganges, but were all made prisoners and 
put to death at Cawnpore by order of the rebel 
chief, Nana Sahib, June 13th, 1867. 

Campinas, a city of Brazil, in the sugar 
growing district, 60 miles north of Sao Paulo. 
Population, 6,400. Mission station of the Pres- 
byterian Church (South) ; 4 missionaries (3 
married), 2 female missionaries, 2 schools, 127 
scholars. 

Campos, or San Salvador^ a town near 
the southeast coast of Brazil, 160 miles north- 
east of Rio de Janeiro. Mission station Pres- 
byterian Church (North) ; 1 missionary, 1 native 
pastor, 24 church-members. 

Cana^ a station of the Hermansburg Mis- 
sionary Society in Transvaal, South Africa, 
with 493 church-members. 

Canada Coimregrational Mission- 
ary Society. — Secretary, Eev. John Wood, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Up to the year 1836 the few feeble churches 
of the Congregational order in Canada struggled 
on without any assistance from abroad with the 
exception of what little help they obtained in 
conjunction with their (American) Presbyterian 
and Baptist brethren through the Canada 
Education and Home Missionary Society, 
organized in Montreal in 1827, Unforeseen 
difficulties, however, soon developed them- 
selves in the attempt to work along these un- 
denominational lines, and ocmpeUed Oongre^a- 
iionalists to look for assistance from other quarr 
ters ; yet the churches in Danville, Eaton, 
Granby, and other places in the eastem.towii- 
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ships owe their existence largely to the efforts 
of that society. In 1836, however, the British 
churches, stimulated by the joint representa- 
tions of the Eev. Drs. Eeed and Matheson (who 
had visited the United States and Canada two 
years previouslj^), and of the Eev. (afterward 
Dr.) Henry Wilkes, then of Edinburgh, organized 
the Colonial Missionary Society, in connection 
with the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales ; and Mr, Wilkes came to Canada and 
settled in Montreal, to act as their agent and 
correspondent, a position which he filled for 
over fifty years to the great advantage of all 
concerned. As they gained strength and inde- 
pendence, the churches organized for self- 
help, and formed two home missionary societies 
of a distinctively denominational character, 
one for the planting and assisting of Congre- 
gational churches in Upper Canada, in 1840, 
and another for similar purposes in Bower 
Canada, It was soon found, however, that 
great inconvenience often arose from three so- 
cieties, with iDractically the same objects in 
view operating in the same held, and in 1853 
the Congregational Unions of Upper and Lower 
Canada were merged into the present Union of 
Ontario and Quebec, and the Canada Congrega- 
tional Missioaary Society was formed by the 
fusion of the two societies previously existing, 
the Colonial Missionary Society of London 
cordially approving, and agreeing to co-operate 
with its committee. At first all grants to mis- 
sions were made by the Canadian Committee, 
subject to approval by the Committee in Lon- 
don ; but this plan was found to involve such 
delays and uncertainty on the i)art of the 
churches and their pastors that it was finally 
abandoned, and a fixed sum per annum voted 
by the English Committee, according as the 
work commended itself to them, and their funds 
allowed. Later still this plan was also aban- 
doned, and the present arrangement substituted, 
which is to add a certain percentage to all 
moneys raised by the Canadian churches for 
home missionary work. 

The average expenditure of the society for 
home missions for the i)ast twenty years has been 
$6,738, and with so small an amount available 
for home missionary work, and so many invit- 
ing fields around them, it is scarcely surprising 
that but little was done for some years for 
foreign missions. Beginning at Jerusalem'^ 
was the part of the great commission best 
understood, and thought to be most urgently 
pressing upon the churches. A number of the 
stronger and of those located nearest to the 
American border and having most intercourse 
with the churches of the New England States 
contributed anmially to the London Missionary 
Society or to the American Board, whose secre- 
taries or agents occasionally appeared at the 
meetings of the Congregational Union, or 
preached by invitation in Montreal, Interest 
was also much excited in the foreign work by a 
visit, in 1870, of Eev. Dr. Mullens, Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society ; 
and again in 1874 when the first foreign mis- 
sionaries, Eev. Charles Brooks and wife, went 
out, under the auspices of the American Board, 
to Constantinople, But it was not until 1881 
that the claims of the heathen world upon the 
Canadian churches were sufSoiently felt to lead 
to the o^anization of a Canadian Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. This society, while largely in- 
debted to the American Board for advice in re« 


gard to the choice of its field, and working 
mainly through its channels, is yet entirely in- 
dependent of the older society, holding its an- 
nual meeting at the same time and place as the 
Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, 
and being wholly subject to the control of its 
own hoard of directors. For the first three 
years it contributed through the A. B. C. F. M. 
toward the support of the Canadian foreign 
missionaries already in the field — ^iz., Eev, 0. 
H. Brooks and wife, in Constantinople, the 
Eev. George Allohin, in Ja^^an, and Miss 
Macallum, in Smyrna. But in 1884 Mr. W. T. 
Currie, a graduate of the Congregational College 
of Canada, having applied to it for appointment 
to foreign service, he was accepted, and assigned, 
under advice of the American Board, to a new 
mission station in Bailundu, in West Central 
Africa, which was henceforth to bo recognized 
as the Canadian Mission, Mr. Currie having 
been duly ordained and set apart to his work, 
and married to Miss Clara Wilkes, of Brantford, 
Ont., sailed with his bride for Africa in. Juno, 
1886, but had scarcely reached the station to 
which he had beenappointed before she sickened 
and died, A memorial of her has since been 
erected in the form of a mission school -house, 
known as the “ Clara Wilkes Currie School,” 
for which the necessary funds were collected 
by the Canadian Woman’s Board. Mr. Currie 
has recently commenced a new station at Ohis- 
amba with excellent i>rospects, and Mr. Wil- 
berforce Lee, another alumnus of Iho same col- 
lege as Mr. Currie, has been ordained and sent 
out to assist him (1880). The receipts of the 
society for the year 1889-90, including a bal- 
ance from the previous year, were $2,671.46. 
Expenditure, $1,092.06. 

The Canada OoNGUEGATioNAii Woman’s Board 
OF Missions was organized Juno 10th, 1886, in the 
house of the iiastor of the church in Ottawa, 
Ont., vfhexo four ladies deejily interested in mis- 
sions bantied themselves together in the 
earnest and prayerful resolve to do wliat they 
could to further the object they had so much 
at heart. A constitution was adoi>ted, the sf c- 
ond article of which declares its object to bo 
** the cultivation of a missionary spiritj and the 
raiRing of funds for carrying on missionary 
work in the home and foreign fields.” Its 
beginnings were small, but in rosponso to cir- 
culars sent out by the president, Mrs. Macal- 
lum, requesting the churches to form auxilia- 
ries, several existing societies sent in their ad- 
hesion, and a number of auxiliaries and mission 
bands were organized. The lamented death of 
Mrs. Currie greatly quiokonocl the general in- 
terest in the mission to which she had given 
her life, and nearly one thousand dollars w^ere 
promptly contributed for the erection of the 
school to her memory before referred to. 
Almost every church has now its auxiliary or 
mission band, many of them having both, and 
the income for the year just closed has boon 
$2,240. It has for several years supported Miss 
Lyman (late of Montreal) in Bombay, India, 
and has now undertaken the support of Miss 
Clarke (late of Guelph, Ont.), now on her way 
to Africa. It has also voted a moiety of its un- 
designated funds— $300— to home missions, 
and a similar sum to foreign missions. (See 
article Woman’s Work.) 

The following missionaries have also gone 
from the Canadian ohurohes to the fesreign 
fiold in addition to those already named : M&s 
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McKillican, of Yankleek Hill, Ont , a trained 
nurse, laboring in the hospital, Pekin, China ; 
Miss Hattie Turner and Mr. George DujBE, of 
Hamiltion, Ont., in connection -with the China 
Inland Mission ; Bev. Hilton Pedley, B.A., 
and 'W'ife, from Cobourg, Ont. ; Miss Mary Bad- 
ford, of Montreal, to the Kobi Girls* School, 
Japan ; Hr. Webster (recently deceased) and 
Mrs. Webster, from Western Ontario, to Bai- 
lundu, West Central Africa ; and the Bev. F. 
W. Macallum, B.A., and wife, and Hr. Mary 
Macallum, of Maxville, Ont., brother and sister 
of Miss Macallum of-Smyi*na, in Turkey, are 
under commission for foreign service, the 
former being appointed to Erzroum, in Eastern 
Turkey, 

^ Canada de Cromez, a town of the Argen- 
tine Be public, South America, near one of the 
west branches of the Bio de la Plata, northwest 
of Buenos Ayres, southeast of Cordoba. Mission 
station of the South American Missionary So- 
ciety, attended by either the Bosario or Cor- 
doba chaplain. 

Canarese, or Karnata Version.— The 

Canarese, which is spoken by about 9,500,000 
people throughout the provinces of Mysore and 
Oanara, and as far north as the Kistna Biver, 
belongs to the Hravidian family of the non-Aryan 
languages. The first Canarese New Testament 
was published at Bellary, Madras, in 1821, and 
the Old Testament, as translated by the Be vs. 
Hands and Beeve, at Madras in 1832. A thor- 
oughly revised edition of the Bible, the work of 
German and English missionaries (G. H. 
Weigel and Moegling, of the German mission ; 

. H, Sanderson, of the Wesleyan ; C. Campbell 
and B. Bice, of the London Mission), was pub- 
lished at Bangalore in 1860 by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which up to March 31st, 
1889, disposed of 385,500 portions of the Scrip- 
tures in parts or as a whole, besides of 2,500 
portions of the Scriptures in Canarese with 
English. 

{JSjpedmn uerse. John 3 : 16.) 

’css^, ^3 «$jF9a 

Cktndawil^ one of the Tonga Islands, 
Polynesia. Mission station of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, under the care of several 
native pastors. 

Cannaiiore (K.atinaniur), a military 
station in Malabar, Madras, India, 53 miles 
north- northwest of Calicut. Bemarkable for 
the number of its mosques, 2 of which are of 
special fame. Population, 26,386, Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians. Mission station of the 
Basle Missions^ Society ; 4 missionaries, 3 
missionaries’ wives, 30 native helpers, 415 oom- 
municants. 

€anoi, or Canyaeubla Ver§ton,— The 

Canoj belongs to the Indie branch of the Aryan 
family of languages, and is spoken ir^ the Huab 
of the Ganges fmd Jumna. A version of the 
New Testament in the Canoj or, , as it is now 
written, Kanauyj or Kanyakubji, was published 
,at Serampore in 18,^, but never reprinted. 


Canton, the capital of Kwang Tung Prov- 
ince, China, on the north bank of the Pearl or 
Canton river, 90 miles from the sea. The 
Chinese name for the city is Kwang chau-fu ; 
the foreign name is supposed to be a corruption 
of Kwang Tung as pronounced by the early Por- 
tuguese visitors. It is also called Yeung Sheng, 
the ‘‘City of Bams,” by the Chinese, in refer- 
ence to a legend connected with its founding. 
The city proper is quadrilateral in shape, the 
side next to the river being a little less than two 
miles in length. It is surrounded by a wall of 
an average height of twenty- five feet, and from 
fifteen to twenty feet thick, in a good state of 
preservation, built of brick with stone founda- 
tion. It is a universal custom in Chinese cities 
that the cardinal points of the compass deter- 
mine the location of the four principal gates. 
In Canton these are found to be utterly insuf- 
ficient for the needs of traffic, and there are 
eight other gates, some of them as large and 
important in fact, though not in name. The 
city is divided into two parts, the old and the 
new. In the old city are the Tartar garrison, 
their parade-grounds, the residences and 
gronnds of the Governor-General and Governor ; 
the examination hall, with its rows of low cells 
for the competing students, and many fine 
temples and pagodas. Around the city proper 
are the suburbs, where the business of the city 
is carried on, especially on the west side, w'hich 
is noted for its manufactures, its business, and 
its wonderful stores. Along the river front 
junks and boats of every description and size 
find wharfage and landing places, and the 
vast carrying trade of the west and north rivers 
is conducted. The streets are narrow and 
closed by gates, which are shut at an early 
hour in the evening. Over the gateway is in- 
scribed the name of the street, such as Street 
of Benevolence and Virtue,*’ ‘‘Street of Four 
Memorial Arches,” “Salt Shrimp Market.” 
The stores are usually low buildings of a story, 
in front and two behind, the whole front of 
the store being thrown open to the street. The 
only high buildings, with the exception of pub- 
lic buildings, are the fine eating houses“and 
the pawn shops, which serve also as safe- 
deposit vaults. The streets are well paved 
■with slabs of granite, beneath which is a 
sewer. As all the night soil is removed from the 
city to be used on the fields, this deficient 
jdrainage does not cause epidemics." In compar- 
ison with other cities of the East, Canton is 
clean. The houses are built of brick of a slate 
color, and the ground floor is of tiles laid right 
upon the ground. The water supply of the city 
is poor. It is derived either from the river or 
the canals which pass through the city, or from 
wells, whose flow is affected by the tide, which 
filters through the sandy soil. Pure spring 
water can be obtained from the hills to the 
north of the city. The natives never drink water 
unboiled, and this custom has doubtless pre- 
served the health of the people. The principal 
buildings in the city proper are : the Flowery 
Pagoda, of thirteen stories ; the Five Story Pa- 
goda, on the north wall; the Mohammedan 
mosque, erected in A.n. 800 ; and the temple of 
the tntelary god of the 'oiiy, called also tjm 
Temple of Horrors, for here the ten of 
Buddhism are represented with hideous 
realism. In the western suburbs is the Temple 
-of Five Hundred Gbds, containing the^ images 
-of Jihe. 4iseiples of Buddh^ feet^S|^ 
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made of wood and heavily gilded. In connec- 
tion with the temple is a monastery. Not far 
from the walls of the city is the tomb of a so- 
called uncle of Mahomet, with a Mohammedan 
burying ground and place of worship. Opposite 
the city is the island of Honani, for a long time 
the residence of foreigners, when* permission 
to live on the north shore was denied them. 

The population is estimated at 1,500,000, its 
distinctive feature being the large aquatic ele- 
ment. It is said that there are 300,000 people 
who live in boats, rarely spending a night on 
shore. The river bank and the various canals 
are lined with boats of every variety and size, 
from the little skiff to the large ornamental 
hotel boat. These boats furnish to a gyeat 
extent the means of communication. There 
are no horses used for that purpose, nor are the 
streets wide enough tojjermilthe uso of the cart 
of North China. The sedan chair is the only 
means of conveyance on land, and the facilities 
offered by the boats are largely utilized by the 
missionaiies, whose residences, with few excep- 
tions, are on the river front. OpiJosite the 
western suburbs, and separated from them by a 
canal, is a foreign settlement on ground made 
over a small island by surrounding it with a 
retaining wall, and filling in the space inclosed. 
Sliamien, as it is called, is an island of oval 
shape, 2,850 feet in length and 050 at its great- 
est breadth, laid out in fine streets with over- 
hanging trees, bordered by beautiful lawns, and 
covered with the fine residences of the European 
merchants, the foreigners in the cmi)loy of the 
Chinese Customs JiServico, and the consuls of the 
various nations, Eacing the Macao l^issago, 
the southeast breezes blow full upon it, and the 
broad walk on the top of the retaining wall, 
called the Bund, is a i)loRsant and health Cnl 
])romenade. The graceful spire of an Episcopal 
church towers among the llagstafi’s of the differ- 
ent nations, and for its size Shamien is one of 
the most beautiful European settlements in the 
East. 

The people of Canton are the most highly 
civilized of any in China, and the luxury of the 
city is proverbial. The shrewdness anti ability 
of the Cantonese as merchants has procured for 
them the nickname of the Yankees of China, and 
Canton men, or men from the Canton province, 
compose nearly the entire number of the 
immigrants to the various parts of the world 
where the Chinese are found. Food is abun- 
dant and cheap ; the products of the sea, of fresh 
water, and of the alluvial plains which surround 
it are found here in the greatest profusion. 
The climate is more temperate than that of any 
other city in a like latitude. The heat in sum- 
mer averages about 95®, and the minimum in 
winter is usually 42^. loe rarely forms, and 
snow is almost never seen, April, May, and 
June are the rainy season ; 60 inches is the an- 
nual rainfall, of which 30 inches fell in the 
month of June, in 1885. July, August, and Sep- 
tember are the months for the southwest mon- 
soons, which, with frequent thunder-showers, 
mitigate the heat. During the fall and winter 
the northern monsoon blows, and clear days 
are continuous. 

Canton, according to native annals, has ex- 
isted four thousand years, and traces of its ex- 
istence have been found 1200 n,o. Its first in- 
tercourse with foreigners was in the sixteenth 
century with the Portuguese, and since then the 
history of Cariton has been the history of China., 


as most of the principal events in modern 
Chinese history occurred at, or were connected 
with, this city. 

Mission w^ork is carried on by the Southern 
Baptist Conv.ention (TJ. S. A.), 2 missionaries 
and wives, 4 other ladies, 21 native helpers, 
4 churches, 550 cUxirch-members ; Presbyterian 
Board (North), U. S. A., 5 missionaries mar- 
ried), 3 medical missionaries and wives, t> other 
ladies, 1 lay assistant, 3 native pastors, 15 
assistants, 40 teachers, 8 churches, 675) church- 
members ; Loudon Missionary Society, 1 mis- 
sionary, 6 native preachers, 120 church-mem- 
bers ; Church Missionary Society (the work 
is in the province rather than the city), 00 
church-members ; Wesleyan Methodist Society^, 
150 church-members ; Berlin Missionary So- 
ciety, 2 missionaries, 28 communicants. It is 
the seat also of the Chinese College, presided 
over by Br. Happer of the Presbyterian Mission. 

Canton ColHoquial, or Punti Tor- 
si on. — The first part of the Scriptures wliich 
was translated into the Canton dialect was the 
Gospel of Luke, by IVlr. J^ouis, of the lUietiish 
Missionary Hocicty, and printed at Hong Kong 
in 1867. Other parts of the New Testament, 
prepared by Messrs. A. Krohizyk and J. Nakon, 
of the Gorman Mission, and G. Piercy and C. 
F. Preston, of the Amerit^an IVIission, were pub- 
lished in 1873. In the sumo your the Book of 
Genesis, translated by ^Ir. Piercy, was also pub- 
lished, while tile translation of the Book of 
PsahuH, by the Itev. A. Ji. Hutchinson, of the 
Church Missionary Society, was issued in 1876. 
All these parts were in lionian chairacters, A new 
edition of the l^sulms, <sditod by Dr, (craves, W’as 
published in 1883. I’here exists also a Now 
Testament in Chinese characters, anclt^f this the 
four GoHi)els w’ere republished in a revised form 
under the (sure of the Oautoii Local Comniittoo 
in 1880, while the Acts were added in 18H7. In 
1885 the Irtish and Foreign Bible So«i(sty also 
l)ublished the Gospel of Luke for the blind in 
Roman characster. The version was j»reparc(l 
by the Rev. E. Hartmann, of the Foundling Hor- 
pital, Hong-Kong. I'arts of the Bible w'ere also 
}mbliHhed by the Anuu’ican Bible Hocsioty at 
Shanghai — viz., tho four Gospels and Acts, as 
translated by Bevs. (b Piony and <.•. F. Pres- 
ton, 1872-73 ; tho Epistles in 18H<» ; Gen- 
esis, translated by Mr. Noyes, in 1887 ; Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Deuteronomy in 1888 ; a diglott 
edition of the Gosxiel of Luke in English and 
Canton colloquial in 3R8^K 
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Boman, 

No^ tsouh^fan^ hu" to' ho^ l(^ tau^ Aro '*!«', tui 
khu^ war : , no^ iak^ isuir thin^.kun^ a' 

jpff ni^, — {Luke xv, 18.) 

Cape Coast, a town and fort of the Gold 
Coast, West Africa, Population, 10,000. The 
town is regularly built in a well wooded but 
poorly watered district, and has a damp, un* 
healthy climate. Mission station of the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; 4 missionaries, 2 schools, 8 teach- 
ers, 132 scholars, 1,067 church -members. 

Cape Mount, a station of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Liberia, West 
Africa (1877) ; 1 missionary and wife, 23 com- 
municants, 152 scholars. 

Cape Palmas, a city of Liberia, Africa. 
Mission station of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, U. S. A. Has an orphan asylum and 
hospital. There are 4 places -where public wor- 
ship is held, with an average attendance of 185. 
The number of communicants is 198. It is also 
the headquarters for the district. 

Caproti, William Banfleld. b. Ux- 
bridge, Mass , April 10th, 1824 ; graduated at 
Yale College, 1846 ; was Principal of Hopkins 
Grammar School for six years in Hartford, 
residing in the family of Dr. Hawes. In 1852 
he saw the tract by Dr. Scndder, “ The Harvest 
Perishing for Want of Laborers,” which deeply 
impressed him, and he then made a fall con- 
secration of himself to the missionary work. 
With this purpose he entered Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, graduating in 1855, and was ap- 
pointed by the A. B 0. F. M. to the Madura Mis- 
sion, India, and sailed November, 1856. He 
had charge of the Madura Girls* Boarding School 
four years, and of the sbatipn at Tirupuvanum 
two years. After sixteen years of life in India 
he visited America, but in January, 1874, he -was 
again in his India home. In May he had an at- 
tack of rheumatism. The last Sabbath in Sep- 
tember was spent in one of the villages, where he 
received three young men to the church. He 
found the journey very wearisome, but continued 
performing his usual duties till, in October, 
palpitation of the heart came on, which never 
left him, and Friday, October 6th, after a pleas- 
ant conversation with Dr. Cheater, he had three 
successive fainting turns, and then passed away 
quietly upon his pillow as if asleep. An asso- 
ciate of jSdr. Capron thus writes : What he was 
to the mission it is not easy to make others un- 
derstand. In our meetings for business his 
thorough-going habits, his love of exactness, his 
searching investigation of every subject, . his 
minute forecasting of all details, his sound judg- 
ment, his fair-mindedness, his kindness in deal- 
mg with his brethren, made those of thirty 
years* standing in the held value his counsels 
not less than did his younger brethren.** 

Caramania^ or Karamania^ formerly 
a province of Western Turkey, including the city 
of Konioh (Iconium). The term is now applied 
generally to the whole section, including the 
cities of Konieh, A^ora, Yuzgat, and Oasta- 
monni, where a prominent element of the popu- 
Ji^^tion Is of GrecJk descent, but using chiefly the 
Turkish lai^Uage. The name was originally 
derived from a Turkish Bey, wl|o found^ the 
^y of Karao&au. '■ ■, ' <• ' ; ' ■ 


Carauianlija, the Turkish language as 
spoken by the Greeks of the interior of Asia 
Minor. Many of these, under the torce of Turk- 
ish rule, lost the use of their own language, 
adopting that of their conquerors. Retaining, 
however, the Greek in their church services, 
and somewhat in their schools, they became in 
the habit of writing the Turkish -with the Greek 
character. The effect was to produce a sx3oken 
language which was in some sense a iMtiois, and 
which received the name Caramanlija from the 
section of country -where it was largely used, 
A version of the Bible has been ]preparecl and 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and is often spoken of as the Grmco- 
Timkish version — f.e., Turkish written in Greek 
letters. 

With the extension of education, the Greeks 
are coming to use more and more their o-v\’n 
language, and the disappearance of the Cara- 
manlija is only a question of time. See Turk- 
ish Yersions. 

Carey, William, b. Baulerspury, North- 
amptonshire, England, August 17th, 1761. In 
his youth he worked with his father, who was a 
weaver, but at the age of sixteen was appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker at Hackleton, working at 
the trade for twelve years. At the age of 
eighteen he was led through the influence of a 
pious fellow-apprentice to true faith in Chiist, 
became an earnest Christian, and a preacher of 
the Gospel. In 1786 he became pastor of the 
Baptist ohur<5h at Moulton, having previously 
preached at Paulerspury, his early home, and 
at Barton. His income being too small for the 
support of his family, he kept school by day, 
made or cobbled shoes by night, and preached 
on Sunday. At Moulton he was deeply im- 
pressed with the idea of a mission to the 
heathen, and frequently conversed with min- 
isters on its practicability and importance, and 
of his willingness to engage in it. Andrew 
Fuller relates that once on entering his shop he 
found hanging up against the wall a large mtq> 
composed of several pieces of paper pasted to- 
gether by himself, on which he had drawn with 
a pen every known country, with memoranda of 
what he had read as to their popxilation, religion, 
etc. At a very early age he had an intense de- 
sire for knowledge, eagerly ‘ ‘ devouring books, 
especially of science, history, voyages,** etc., 
and, notwithstanding his poverty,, learned Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, Dutch, French, and ac- 
quired a good amount of general useful knowl- 
edge. But his heart was chiefly set on a mis- 
sion to the heathen. . From his ministerial 
brethren he received no sympathy. While at 
Moulton he -wrote and published “ An Inquiry 
into the Obligation of Christians to Use Means for 
the Conversion of the Heathen,’* In 1780 he 
became pastor of the church at Leicester, At a 
meeting of the Ministers’ Association at N otting- 
ham, May 31st, 1792, he preached from ^‘En- 
large the place of thy tent” (Isa. 54 : 2, 3), lay- 
ing down these two propositions, “Expect 
great things from God and attempt great 
things for God.” The discourse prodfloed a 
great impression, and the result was^ through 
the special co-operation of Fuller, Pearce and 
the younger Byland, the formation, at letter- 
ing, October 2d, 1793, of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, Oarey’s first wish wasto3?»N^ it* . TahiU 
or West^im Africa, bnt he wh^rer 

might ,appomt .'tras. 
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selected for its first mission, and he was ap- 
pointed with Mr. John Thomas, a surgeon, who 
had resided in Bengal, and been engaged in mis- 
sion work. They embarked on an English ves- 
sel, but on account of the objections made 
against missionaries by the East India Company, 
the commander of the ship was forbidden to 
take them, and they returned to land. After 
waiting a few weeks they sailed in a Danish 
vessel bound from Oox^enhagen to Seiampore, 
and reached Calcutta November 11 ih, 1793. 
Having sailed in a foreign vessel, cleared at a 
foreign i)ort, he landed unobserved. Believing 
it to be the duty of a missionary, after receiv- 
ing some help at first, to support himself, Mr. 
Carey soon after reaching India relinquished 
his salary, and he and his family were reduced 
to serious straits. Leaving Calcutta, he walked 
fifteen miles in the sun, passing through salt 
rivers and a large lake, to the 8 underbunds, a 
tract scantily populated, and notorious for 
X)estilenc9 and wild beasts,” intending to farm 
the land and instruct the people. Here he was 
found by Mr. Udney, of the Company’s service, 
a pious man and a friend of missions, who 
offered him the superintendence of his indigo 
factory. As he would not only have a competent 
support for his family and time for study, but 
also a regular congregation of natives connected 
with the factory, he accepted the offer. The 
factory was at Mudnabatty, in the district of 
Malda, and this became tbe mission station. 
During the five years ho spent here he trans- 
lated the New Testament into Bengali, held 
daily religious services with Ike thousand work- 
men in the factory, itinerated regularly through 
the district, twenty miles square, and contain- 
ing 200 villages. His first convert was Ignatius 
Fernandez, of Portuguese descent. He built a 
church in 1797, preached anil labored as amis- 
sionary to his death in 1829, leaving all his prop- 
erty to the mission. In 1799 the factory was 
closed in consequence of an inundation. While 
perplexed as to what he should do, Mr. Carey 
heard that four missionaries had arrived at 
Serampore, - and that the Danish 'governor had 
proposed that they establish a mission there, 
promising his protection. They urged him 
to leave Malda. He assented, and removed 
to Serampore. In 1801 the Bengali transla- 
tion of the New Testament was printed by 
Mr. Ward, and a copy presented to the Marquis 
of Wellesley, th*e Governor-General, who ex- 
pressed his great gratification at this resxilt 
of missionary work. ■ About this time Fort 
William College was established at Oalouttsr, 
and Mr. Carey was appointed by the Marquis 
Professor of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Marathi. 
This position he held for thirty years, and 
taught these languages.. He wrote articles on 
the natural history and botany of India for 
the Asiatic Society, to which he was elected in 
1805. The publication of the entire Bible in 
Bengali in five volumes was completed in 1800. 
That which gav^e Carey his fame was the trans- 
lation of the Bible in whole or in part into 
twenty-four Indian languages or dioleots. The 
Sei^ampore press, under his direotioa, rendered 
the Bible accessible to more than t^iree hujodred 
millions of human beings. Bte pr^ared also 
numerous phiblogloal works, eohsisti^ qf gram- 
mars and 

Bsio^ali, i'ffb 

, prying also 


several papers on grammar and East Indian 
matters to the Jourml of the Geographical bociety 
in London. Carey had for years so agiit through 
Lord Wellesley the abolition of the suttee. In 
1829 it was abolished, and the proclamation de- 
claring it punishable as homicide was sent to Dr. 
Carey to be translated into Bengali. The oj'der 
reached him as he was preparing for iDublic 
worshii? on Sunday. Throwing ofi his black 
coat, he exclaimed, ‘‘If I delay an hour to 
translate and jiublish this, many a widow’s life 
may be sacrificed.” Resigning his puliJib to 
another, he comifieted wdth his i^undit the 
translation by sunset. 

Dr. Carey’s work W’^as now finished. After 
forty years of toil he passed away at the age of 
seventy- three, June 9th, 1834, Ho was buried 
the next morning in the mission burying- 
gronnd. 

He who wuis ridiculed and satirized by the 
witty Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Jieview cf 
1808 as the “ consecratetl cobbler” and 
“ maniac” accomplished a w'ork for which he 
is held and will bo forever held in high honor 
as the true friend and benefactor of India. 

CareyHlbiirisrlll, a city of Monrovia, Liberia, 
West Coast of 'Africa, north of Robertsvillo, 
southeast of Millsburg, Mission station of the 
Presbyterian Church (North) ; 1 missionary, 15 
church-members ; also a circuit of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (North) ; 2 missionaries, 15 
native helpers, 192 church-members. 

Cariii»l>rooke, a station of tho Moravians 
in Jamaica, West Indies ; formerly an out- 
station of Fulneck, with a school attached ; wa^i 
admitted as a full congregation in 3885. It 
is situated in tho parish of St, Klimboth in iv 
somewhat hilly and rather pleasant part of tho 
country, 

CiirmoQ. — 1. A station of the Moravian 
Brethren in Western Alaska, near Fort Alexan- 
der. In 188(> the first missionaries entered this 
station, and as soon ns imssible opened a school, 
and thus reached the adult Esquimaux through 
the impressions made upon their children. At 
present there are in this station 1 missionary 
and wife, 1 unmarried man, and 1 single lady. 

2, A town in Jamaica, West Indies, situated 
on a small mount toward tho extremity of an 
extensive valley, whose rich pasttxro grounds 
ascend and are lost among tho high and thickly 
wooded hills which bound it. One of the 
largest and most fiourisbing missions of the 
Moravians in Jamaica, opened in 1827, with a 
strong church, under the care of a married mis- 
sionary. 

CHroliiic Islands, a group of islands in 
the Pacific, northeast of New Guinea and west 
of the Marshall and Gilbert groups. A few of 
them differ from tho great majority of tlie 
islands in that they are of basaltic £ormation» 
while the rest are coral reefs. Eusaie afid 
Ponape have mounte»ins to three thousand 

feet high, andBi;ik, Jelew, andYap areideo Idgli 
islands. The climate is perpetual suttimev» im 
thermometer ranging from 72** to vnJhe 
coxal islands the chief products «ure the 
palm, often growing to a height of 80 neeit, w# 
bread fttiif treet’ the papdanus tree or 
pine. bearing^JaifTge buneh of juicy MViiP 
' an.'sdihle On thehifh 
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dozen kinds of bananas. 'V arions tropical fruits 
ere introduced, and also some domestic animals, 
es pigs and chickens. 

The inhabitants are of the brown Polynesian 
Tace, having straight hair. As no census has 
ever been taken, estimates ot the population 
■vary greatly. Ponape has a population of 5,000, 
the Mortlocks and Euk about 14,000, Mokil 
and Pingelap about 1,250, Yap about 8,000 to 
10 , 000 . 

Many of the islands have chiefs, whose 
■authority is hereditary. On Ponape there are 
several tribes, each having an independent king 
or chieftain. But in 1885 Spain laid claim to 
the whole grouj), as Germany had done to the 
Marshall Islands, and in the summer of 1886 
took jjossession of Ponape. 

The houses consist of closed attics with 
thatched roofs raised a few feet from the ground. 
The people were not so well dressed as those 
of neighboring islands. They were elaborately 
tattooed, and knew no marriage rite, though tho 
pairing of men and women w'as respected. 
They seemed to care for their children, but had 
less regard for old people. Are greatly addicted 
to war, and their feuds have resulted in a great 
decrease of the i^opulation. 

Spirits of ancestors and other spirits were 
worshipped, but no idols. The people were very 
superstitious, but had no conception of a Su- 
preme God, and no idea of sacrifice. Certain 
places regarded as the abode of spirits were not 
crossed. Some islands had priests who in times 
of sickness and on special occasions practised 
their incantations, pretending to converse with 
the dead. 

Mission work carried on since 1852 by the A. 
B. 0. P. M , with stations at Kusaie and Ponape, 
with the result that in many of the islands no 
heathenism remains. See A. B. 0. P. M., 
Mioronesian Missions. 

Carossal, a city of Honduras, Central 
America, not far from Belize. Mission station 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society ; 

1 missionary. 3 chapels, 3 other preaching 
places, 18 native helpers, 62 church-members, 

2 schools, 137 scholars, 

Carisliuiii Versioii.—This is not a trans- 
lation but a transcription of the Arabic in 
Syriac characters, and is intended chiefly for 
Syrian Christians in Mesopotamia, Aleppo, and 
other parts of Syria. There are extant two edi- 
tions of the Hew Testament in the Carshun, 
one with the Syriac in parallel columns, pub- 
lished by the College of the Propaganda, pub- 
lished at Rome in 1703 ; the other in the 
Oarshun alone, published by the British and 
Poreign Bible Society at Paris in 1827, under 
the editorship of Quatrem6re and Be Sacy. Up 
■to March 31st, 1889, the latter society disposed 
•of 4,000 copies of the Scriptures. See Arabic. 

€a§limir, a native State in India, lying 
among the great mountains of the Himalaya 
range nor^h of the Punjab. Tibet touches it 
on the east, and after passing the great Karako- 
rum range on the north, one enters soon the 
■ -territories of Kashgar, wholly outside the limits 
of India. The country is for the most part an 
•elevated valley, over 6,000 feet above the sea, 
surrounded by lofty mountains. Total area, 
■nearly 81.000 square miles, with a population of 
over a million and a half. The ruler is known 
as the Maharaja of Kash-Oashmir, and, like the 
other native rulers . o.f India, he is in political 


subordination to the British Government. The 
chief attraction of Cashmir consists in its beau- 
tiful scenery and its agreeable climate, which 
render it a favorite summer resort for wealthy 
Europeans in India, Formerly Europeans were 
allowed to reside there only duriog half the 
year, ‘ but for the past seventeen or eighteen 
years the prohibition of residence during the 
winter months has been withdrawn. The pop- 
ulation consists of nearly a million Mohamme- 
dans, about half a million Hindus, 20,000 Buddh- 
ists, and nearly 90,000 unclassified. Missions 
have been conducted there with the utmost 
difiaculty until within very recent times on ac- 
count of the hostility of the native government 
(the Maharaja is a devout and intense Hindu), 
and also because the regulation debarring Euro- 
peans from permanent residence in the valley 
compelled the missionaries to break off their 
labors wdth the close of the season, and leave 
the country entirely for a large part of each 
year. In 1854 and again in 1862 explorations 
and tours 'Vr-ere made through Cashmir by mis- 
sionaries of the C. M. S. stationed in the Pun- 
jab, who made an unsuccessful attemiit to es- 
tablish a permanent mission in 1864. In 18()5 
Dr. Elmslie, a Scotch medical missionary in the 
service of that society, entered Cashmir, anti, in 
spite of all obstacles, had made a promising be- 
ginning, when his labors ■w’-ere terminated by 
his death, in 1872. The society, however, has 
been able to cany the mission on since, and it 
has been of great benefit to the people, especially 
during the famine of 1880 and the distress fol- 
lowing the great earthquake in 1884. 

or Kaslmiiri The 

Cashmiri, which belongs to the Inclic branch of 
the Aryan family of languages, is spoken in 
Cashmir. A translation of the New Testament 
into that language was published at Serampore 
in 1820. At the same place were also issued 
the Pentateuch and the historical books of tho 
Old Testament. But these parts of the Bible 
were never reprinted. Recently, in 1884, tho 
British and Foreign Bible Society issued a new 
translation of the New Testament, made by tho 
Rev,^ T. R. Wade, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, stationed at Amritsar. To March 31st, 
1889, the British Bible Society disposed of 38,(100 
portions of the Scriptures. 

Catalan Version. — The Catalan is a dia- 
lect of the Spanish, spoken in the province of 
Catalonia, and belongs to the Gra-icO'Laiin 
branch of the Aryan family of languages. An 
edition of the New Testament, consisting of 
1,000 copies, was printed in London in 3832, 
under the care of the late Mr. Greenfield, <j(li. 
torial superintendent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The translation was made by 
Mr. J. M. Pratt, a native of Catalonia, under 
the superintendence of the Rev, A. Cheap, of 
Knaresborough. A second edition of 2,000 
copies was published in London in 1835, and a 
third edition of 3,000 copies was brought out in 
Barcelona in 1837, under the care of Lieutenant 
Graydon, the Bible Society's agent. A fourth 
edition of 2,000 copies, under tho care of Mr. 
Reeves Palmer and Senor Sala, was publishod 
in 1886. 

{Bpecimm verse, John 3 : 16.) 

Puix> Deu ha amat de tal mode al moni'^qu^ 
ha donat son nnigenit Fill, H fit de que tol 
horn que oreu en ell no peresoa, ans be tings 
la.vlda etema. 
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Catclil, or Katelii Version. — The 

Catchi, which is a dialect of the Sindhi, belongs 
to the Indie branch of the Aryan family of 
languages, and is spoken in the province of 
Katch, Western India. A translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew was published at Serampore 
between 1815-24:. A new translation of ‘the 
same Gospel was prepared by the Eev. James 
Gray, a chaplain at Bombay, and published 
there by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1835. As this edition was issued in the Bal- 
boret character, with which the people are un- 
acquainted, it was found of little use, and the 
above Bible Society determined to print an edi- 
tion ot the New Testament in Gujarati, parts of 
which have been published at Bombay since 
1813. 

Catherine Sophia, a town in Surinam, 
South America. About the year 184:9 the mis- 
sionaries of the Moravian Church obtained per- 
mission to visit the plantations on the lower 
Saramacca. A work of itineracy was at once 
commenced, and the labors of the Brethren were 
greatly blessed. The managers of the Catherine 
Sophia plantation, which at that time belonged 
to the government, were kindly disposed toward 
the missionary, and assisted him in every way. 
In 1855 the government offered to hand over to 
the Moravian Church authorities a chapel and a 
dwelling house for a missionary, which had been 
built of pitch-pine in Holland, and brought out 
to Surinam for the use of emigrants, most of 
whom had either departed this life or left the 
place. The offer was thankfully accepted, and 
to the great delight of the poor slaves the 
chapel was consecrated July 22d, 1865. The 
congregation here consists of negroes, Chinese, 
and East India Coolies. 

Caucasus, a province of southeastern Kus- 
sia, bounded on the north by the provinces of 
southern Russia and Astrakhan, on the east by 
the Caspian, on the south by Persia and Tur- 
key, on the west by the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azof, It is divided into two sections bj’’ the 
Caucasus range of mountains, thnjb on the north 
being called Northern or Cis-Oauoasia, and that 
south Trans -Caucasia. Aren, North Caucasia, 
80,058 ; Trans-Caucasia, 95,799 ; total, 182, *157 
square miles. * 

Population (1887), Northern Caucasus, 2,073.- 
COl ; Trans Caucasia, 4,784,550. Total, 7,458,- 
151. These include a large variety of races : 
Russians, 1,916,014 ; Tartars (including Turks, 
Turcomans, Kalmucks, etc.), 1,284,601 ; Arme- 
nians, 803,000 ; Georgians, 310,490 ; Mingre- 
lians, 200,092 ; Imeritians, 373,141 ; l^ersians 
and kindred tribes, 270,319 ; Mountaineers 
(Circassians), 895,702 ; Jews, 50,092 ; Greeks, 
42,502 ; Germans, 23,013. 

Nortlxern Caucasus is inhabited chiefly by the 
Russian Circassians and Tartars, the remaining 
races being found in Trans-Caucasia. The 
Armenians are scattered through the whole of 
Trans-Caucasia, gathering chiefly about the 
cities of Erivan, Tiflis, Shusha, Schemachi, and 
Baku. The Georgians, Mingrolians, and Imori- 
tians occupy the section between Tiflis and 
the Black Sea, while the Persians are found 
along the Persian and Caspian borders. The 
Kurds, numbering about 10,000, are chiefly in 
the vicinity of Kars. 

Within the past few years there has been a 
large emigration to Turkey of Circassians and 
Lazes (Imeritians). The Circassians, Tartars, 


Mingrelians, and Imeritians are called Moham- 
medans, but very many of the last two classes 
are really more pagan than Mahommedan. The 
Georgians belong to the Russian Greek Church. 
The Armenians claim the lead in the Armenian 
Church, as the seat of the Primate (Catholicos) 
of the Gregorian, or orthodox church is at 
Etchmiadzin, nearErivan. 

The Russians of Trans-Caucasia are very 
largely dissenters of various sects. Among 
them perhaps the most interesting are the 
Molokaus, who are found in large numbers in 
Tiflis and in the villages along the great routes, 
of travel. They are Protestant in their wor- 
ship, affiliating esi^ecially with the German 
Lutherans, though of late years a number have 
become Baptists. (See Molokans. ) The differ- 
ent races do not mingle freely, and their mutTial 
jealousies are kept in check only by the strong 
hand of the Russian Government." The most 
turbulent element is the Mohammedan, and it 
is with no unfriendly eye that Russia has 
watched the transference to Turkey of a people 
that bid fair to increase disturbances that can 
hardly fail to give her additional pretexts for 
interference in the Eastern Question. 

The official language is Russian, but Turkish, 
Armenian, Georgian, and German are extensively 
used. The Turkish is a dialect called the Azer- 
bijan, or Tartar Turkish, and the Armenian, 
called the Ararat Armenian, is quite different 
from the language used in Turkey. 

The government of the Caucasus is in th© 
hands of a governor-general, usually a member 
of the imperial family, resident at Tiflis, who 
is assisted by a vice governor and a council. 
All the various district officials report thrnugk 
the various grades to these, and the result is an. 
amount of official red tape and interference that 
is oppressive in the extreme. 

There is a large military force, well organized 
and well distributed, but not sufficient to secure 
safety and order off from the main lines of travel. 
The general condition of the country is far from 
conducive to its prosi)erity. Th© taxes are very 
heavy, and the univtu’sal espionage and conse- 
quent smspioion and mutual distrust render 
largo enterprises almost hopeless. The moun- 
tains abound in mineral wealth, the plains aro 
very fertile, the people are shrewd and ener- 
getic. Yet there is no jiublio spirit, and even 
undertakings that promise largo returns are 
allowed to fall through. The i>etrolexini wells 
of Baku, on the Caspian, excited the wildest 
holies of wealth and prosperity, but they were 
miserably managed, and unable even in Persia 
to displace the American petroleum, notwith- 
standing the great distance from which the lat- 
ter was brought. 

The greatest hindrance, however, to even 
the material jirosperity of the Caucasus is 
the same as that which operates all through 
Russia— viz., the oppressive power of the (i-ov- 
ernment directed toward the absolute Russian!- 
zation of all its subjects. This includes not 
merely the obliteration of political distinctions 
between races, but the displacement of raco 
languages by the Russian, and the absorption 
of all religious into the Htate Church. Whil© 
there is nominal freedom of worship accorded to 
dissenting bodies, changes are not permitted 
except to the State church. |Krhus no Moslem 
can become an Armenian or a Protestant, no 
Armenian can leave the Gregorians except aa 
ho becomes a member of the Greek Church* 
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All education is carefully supervised, and meet- 
ings of every kind are most jealously watched. 
The result is a very general lack of genuine 
force of character, and a widespread feeling that 
there is no special hope for the future ; that 
whatever gives present success or gratification is 
all that it is worth while to strive for. 

Mission work has been attempted at various 
times in Trans-Caucasia by the Basle Missionary 
Society (q.v.), the German Baptists, and the mis- 
sionaries of the A. B. C. P. M. and Presbyterian 
Board (North), whose headquarters were in Per- 
sia and Turkey. Since the opening of good 
roads from Batum and Poti to Tifiis and the 
Persian frontier at Julfa, and the Caspian at 
Baku, the missionaries to Persia have almost 
invariably taken that route. They have thus 
come in contact with a Nestorian colony at 
Tifiis, and the Armenians at Tifiis, Erivan, 
Scliemachi, Shusha, and Baku. The British 
and Foreign and American Bible Societies also 
have done a good deal of Bible work from Tifiis 
as a centre, though the former has withdrawn 
of late years in favor of the latter, which has 
now a large depot in Tifiis and is quite success- 
ful in its sales, especially of Armenian, Georgian, 
and Azerbijan Turkish Scriptures 

Bev. Abraham Amirkhaniantz, an Armenian, 
a native of the Caucasus, educated at the Basle 
Seminary, and employed as a teacher in Con- 
stantinople and a missionary in Tabriz, Persia, 
has been for some years resident in Tifiis, and in 
charge of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
agency. He has conducted a school and preached 
to a few Armenians who gathered at his house. 
He also engaged in the preparation of the Ararat 
Armenian and Azerbijan Turkish versions. Sud- 
denly, without any warning, he was arrested by 
the Bussian Government, in 1886, for propagat- 
ing his religious ideas, and exiled with his fam- 
ily to Ekaterineburg, on the border of Siberia. 
Since that time the government have been even 
more repressive than before, at times repeating 
their refusal even to allow missionaries to pass 
through the country on their way to Persia. 

The most interesting work has been that con- 
nected with the establishments of the evangeli- 
cal community at Schemachi (q.v.), and its 
branches at Shusha, Nucha, and Baku. By force 
of personal character and the exercise of great 
care and shrewdness their congregations have 
held their own, and promise to furnish the ele- 
ments of successful work whenever the iron 
grasp of the Bussian Government shall be re- 
moved, and some freedom of thought and wor- 
ship be allowed. 

C aval la. — 1. A town of Liberia, West Africa, 
on the sea-coast, near the mouth of the Oavalla 
Biver. Occupied for many years as a promi- 
nent station by the mission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the U, S. A. A number of 
buildings were erected and the work was in a 
prosperous condition when, in 1886, a revolt of 
the native Oavalla tribe against the Liberian 
Government forced the mission 40 flee and re- 
establish their work near Cape Palmas. The re- 
volt was occasioned by the old-time hostility of 
the native tribes to the free black men, who they 
believe established the Liberian Government in 
their own interests. The phrase of the treaties, 
‘‘under the supremacy of the Liberian Govern- 
ment/’ was peculiarly distasteful to them, and 
the idea was carefully fostered by the chiefs that 
this was simply an agreement that could be 


broken or set asiue at will. Hence when dis- 
turbances arose even some of the Christian na- 
tives shared in the hostility of the chiefs to an 
influence which they considered foreign and 
destined to overthrow their ovrn power, and 
even to annihilate them in the same way as the 
whites were displacing the American Indians. 
Appeals were even made by the chiefs to the 
British Government at Sierra Leone for protec- 
tion against the Liberian Government. Most 
of the Christians remained true to their fealty 
to the republic, but so bitter was the spirit of 
the natives that the missionaries were forced to 
flee by night and establish themselves at Cape 
Palmas. 

2. A city of European Turkey on the .ffigean 
sea, seaport of the important city of Seres. 

Cawiipur, a city in Hindustan, situated in 
the Northwestern Provinces, in north latitude 
26° 28', east longitude 80° 24^ It lies on the right 
bank ot the Ganges, 130 miles above the junc- 
tion of that stream with the Jumna, at Allaha- 
bad. Distance northwest from Calcutta, 628 
miles. In size it is the fourth city in the North- 
western Provinces, with a population of 151,444, 
of whom over 113,000 are Hindus, nearly 35,000 
Mohammedans, and over 3,000 Christians. The 
city is of quite modern origin ; somewhat more 
than a hundred years ago a body of English 
troops was stationed at or near its site, which 
was then on the frontier of the English terri- 
tory. Around the camp, as its nucleus, a city 
spranginto being. It isnow of great importance 
both as a trading centre and a manufacturing 
place ; leather and cotton goods— especially the 
former — are produced here in large quantities. 
The chief historic interest centres about the me- 
morial gardens, which occupy the site of the in- 
trenchments within which a body of about 1,000 
English (only 400 of whom were capable of bear- 
ing arms) took refuge from the native troops 
under Nana Sahib during the mutiny of 1857. 
The exact spot of the intrenchments is occupied 
by the memorial church ; and the place of the 
w’ell into which some 200 bodies were thrown, 
mostly women and children — the victims of 
Nana Sahib’s massacre— is marked by a marble 
angel and a suitable inscription. The S. P. 
G. maintains a mission here, established in 
1841, making a specialty of zenana work ; two 
of the missionaries suffered death at the time 
of the mutiny. Station of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (North), 2 missionaries and wives, 
2 female missionaries, 18 native preachers, 274 
church members, 1,944 Sabbath scholars, 481 
day scholars. 

Ceara (Fortaleza), a town in North 
Brazil, South America, situated on a bay of the 
Atlantic, at the mouth of the Ceara Biver. Jt is 
the capital of the province. Among 1 ho pub- 
lic institutions are a Latin school and a hospital. 
The climate is dry and hot, but tempered by 
the sea breezes. Population, 20,000 : Portu- 
guese, Negroes, Indians — a mixture of all. 
Language, Portuguese. Beligion, Bom an Cath- 
olic. Mission station of the Presbyterian 
Church (South), 1882 ; 1 missionary and wife, 
21 native helpers, 2 churches, 72 members, 1 
school, 26 scholars. 

Celebes, an island of the Malay Archipelago, 
under the control of the Dutch, situated east of 
Borneo, and, like it, crossed by the equator. 
Area, 71,150 square miles. The interior is ele*. 
vated and generally mountainous : the coast is 
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low find exceedingly^ rugged in its outline. Tlie 
island is well watered by small streams, and 
contains several lakes. Population, 836,304. 
They are one of the four true Mala^” tribes, 
Mohammedans in religion, and speak the Bughi 
and Macassar languages, for which they have 
two different written characters. The Bughis 
are wild and savage in appearance, but of a 
quiet aud peaceable disposition ; the aborigines 
of North Oelebes are classed with the savage 
Malays, although the civilizing influence of the 
Butch has greatly promoted their advancement. 
They make obedient servants, are gentle and in- 
dustrious, and readily assume the manners and 
habits of civilized life. The island was prob- 
ably discovered in 1525 by the Portuguese. The 
first intercourse with the Dutch was in 1607 ; 
they expelled the Portuguese in 1660, and held 
the island until driven out by the British in 
1811. Their possessions were restored to them, 
by treaty in 1815. The inhabitants were origi- 
nally pagans, bub in 1512 their king, having re- 
solved to embrace another religion, invited to his 
court two Moslem Mollahs andtsvo Jesuit priests. 
The Mollahs arrived first, and soon Mohamme- 
danism was the established religion. The Dutch 
landed in 1656, and since 1677 both the tribes 
have been subject to them, though the Bughis, 
by far the most cultivated islanders of the archi- 
pelago, have frequently endeavored to throw off 
the yoke of their masters. 

Missi m Work is carried on hy the Netherlands 
Missionary Society (q.v,), with stations at 
Manado, Tala wan, Ajermaudidi, Tanawangko, 
Amuraug, Kumelembnai, Kalahan, Langowan, 
Bonder, Tondauo. 

In the north of the island, in the eighteenth 
century, a large number of natives who had not 
embraced Islamisin were baptized by a native of 
Holland. The work was, however, not followed 
up until early in the present century, when the 
Netherlands Missionary Society took it up, and 
has prosecuted it until the present. 

Central Agencf for Forelg^n Mis- 
sions. — (Special Funds.) Headquarters, 54 
Oresham Street, London, 0. E. 

An agency established in January, 1883, un- 
der the patronage of the bishops of the Church 
of England, for the receipt and transmission of 
special funds for foreign missions. 

It is not a missionary society, does not inter, 
fere with and is nob responsible for the admin- 
istration of missions, but is intended to provide 
the following advantages to individuals wishing 
to Contribute funds to the missions of the 
Church of England : (a) Money is transmitted 
without trouble to contributors ; (b) contribu- 
tors to several missionary purposes can, by 
a single payment, ensure the proper* distribution 
of their money ; and (c) a permanent centre is 
provided, to which all interested in special 
missions may be referred. 

Th 8 total amount received by the agency since 
its establishment is £12, 137 9s 3d, a considerable 
part of which, but for the agency, would have 
been lost to the foreign field. 

Central China Wesleyan ICay Mis- 
sion.— Secretary, Eev. W, P. Moulton, D.D., 
Cambridge, England. 

For a number of years the Central China Mis- 
sion of the Wesleyan Methodist Society was 
favored with the hearty co-operation of a lay 
missionary, Mr, 0. W. Mitohil, who since 1875 
has engaged in the work entirely at his own 


cost. He has taken charge of mission stations, 
has entered into evangelistic and itinerant work, 
has visited scores and hundreds of towns and 
villages where there was not a soul to tell the 
way of salvation, and has proclaimed it to 
thousands of the people. 

The freedom of his work and the usefulness 
of kindred workers in connection with the 
China Inland Mission led to the establishment 
of a separate committee, working in harmony 
with and under the general direction of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, in the 
Wuchang district. The force numbers (1890) 8 
missionaries (two married). They have 4 na- 
tive assistants, and fill over 100 preaching 
places. 

Cesarea, a city of Central Asia Minor, in 
the ancient province of Cappadocia. It occu- 
pies a pleasant position on a high plateau at the 
base of Mount Argmus, has a mild, dry climate, 
which is healthy and pleasant. The city is im- 
liortant not merely from its own population — 
about 60,000 — but as the centre of a large num- 
ber of thriving villages. The strongest element 
in numbers is the Turkish ; then come the 
Armenians and the Greeks. These latter axe 
especially enterprising as business men, and 
have found their way into foremost places in 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Adana, etc. The 
language is entirely Turkish, even the Arme- 
nians and Greeks using it. (See Caramania. ) 

As a mission station of the Western Turkey 
Mis-sion of the A. B. 0. F. M., it is the centre of 
operations that cover an area of 45,000 square 
miles, and include the cities of Konieh (Ico- 
nium), Angora, Nigde, and Yiizgat. Mission 
work was commenced in this field in 1 823 by 
the visit of Lev. Mr. Barker, agent of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, whose distribu- 
tion of Scriptures sow*ed seed that has since 
borne much fruit. The persecutions of the Prot- 
estant Armenians in Constantinople resulted in 
the exile, in 1839, of one of the preachers, 
Hohannes Stdiagyan, and in 1845 of still others, 
all of whom preached earnestly, and in 1849, at 
the earnest re<iuest of the people, a preacher was 
sent from Aintab. In 1852 Sahagyan revisited 
, the city and made such representations to the 
mission that in 1854 it was formally occupied 
by the A. B. 0, F. H. by llevs. J, N, Ball and 
W. A. Farns worth . Th e w'o rk gre w v ery rapi dly, 
until, in 1889, there were 33 out-stations, nearly 
6,001) communicants, 5 ordained pastors and 
15 unordained preachers, 6 organi 2 ed chirrehes, 
an average attendance on Sabbath worship of 
over 4,000, and an annual contribution from 
the people for preaching, education, and church 
building of J|4,600. 

It was in this field that the work started 
among the Greeks of Asia Minor, who use the 
Turkish language. Medical work has been an 
important element in the field, and schools are 
well attended 

The present force consists of 3 missionaries 
and their wives and 2 female missionaries. 

£cyloii.— ’The island of Ceylon lies between 
5“%^ and 9 * 6D north latitude, and 79« 41' and 
81® 55' east longitude. Its size is smaller than 
Ireland, being 270 miles long and 140 wide, and 
containing 25,742 square miles. The southern 
central part is occupied by a group of mountains 
rising to the height of over 8,000 feet. Adam's 
Peak, the most prominent of these, 7,362 feet 
high, has on its top a mark said by Hindus to 
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be a footprint of Siva ; by Buddhists, of 
Buddha ; by Mohammedans, of Adam. TUe 
bases and. summits of the mountains are covered 
by the most beautiful and luxuriant vegetation, 
while the middle slopes have been occupied by 
English planters, first for coffee, and now, that 
having almost entirely failed because of the rav- 
ages of a coffee bug, for tea. The whole moun- 
tain group is possessed of wonderful beauty, both 
in its scenery and vegetation. 

The greater portion of the island consists of 
great plains, for the most part heavily wooded. 
They occupy the northern half of the island and 
reach south on each side of the mountains, com- 
pletely encircling them with a plain of from 30 
to 70 miles in width. At the extreme north lies 
a group of small coral-built islands commonly 
called the peninsula of Jaffna, which have an 
importance as one cf the centres of population 
and of mission work. 

Ceylon has few rivers of importance, but along 
its densely populated western coast are lagoon 
canals improved during the Butch occupation 
of the island, and reaching from Kalpitiya south 
through Negombo aud Colombo to Kalutara. 
The only good harbor of the island is at Trin- 
comalie, where is one of the finest in the world. 
An expensive breakwater has made the roadstead 
of Colombo safe, and as Colombo is the point 
of call for most eastern lines of steam srs, it is 
always full of vessels of every commercial nation 
in Europe. 

27ie d'iraafe is very hot on the coast, but cooler 
in the^ mountain region. Owing to the sur- 
rounding sea, the temperature is extremely uni- 
form, and the climate is not considered un- 
healthful for Europeans. The seasons are a 
wet and a dry, whose time is governed by the 
two monsoons. The northeast monsoon blows 
from October to May, the southwest from May 
to October. The rainfall in the north and 
south is small, but in the mountain region, es- 
pecially on the southwest slopes, it is large. 

The Population of Ceylon is about 2,760,000, 
divided as follows : Sinhalese, 1,846,000 ; 
Tamils, 687,240 ; Moormen (Mohammedans, 
mostly descendants of old Arab traders), 184, • 
600 ; Veddahs, 2,200 ; European descendants, 
17.900 ; Europeans, 4,800. The great centres 
of population are : the western coast, from 
Negombo southward to Point de Galle ; certain 
portions of the mountain region ; and the 
northern extremity, JafEna. 

Ceylon is an English crown colony, ruled by 
a governor, aided by executive and legislative 
councils. Most of the higher officials are Eng- 
lish,^ but the natives who are fitted for it are 
admitted to office. The civil service is most ex- 
cellent and efficient. The government aims to 
uplift and educate the people, giving them all 
the blessings of civilization in its power, from 
good roads to endowed colleges, and recogniz- 
ing missions as the greatest helpers in this work. 

^ Some of the principal products of Ceylon are 
rice, timber, the ^ products of the palm, tea, 
cinchona, cacao, cinnamon, fruits, spices, plum- 
bago, pearls, and precious stones. 

History. — The Sinhalese are said to have em- 
igrated from Oude in 543 b.o. A kingdom was 
founded, records of which, as minute and as 
dry as the Saxon chronicles, were carefully kept. 
In 838 A.D. the Tamils, who had frequently in- 
vaded Ceylon, established a kingdom in Jaffna. 
In 1505 the Portuguese first visited Ceylon, and 
in 1518 acquired possessions in it. In 1658 


their territory passed into the hands of the 
Butch. The English gained possession of the 
island in 1796, and in 1815 the Kandian king- 
dom, the last vestige of native rule in Ceylon, 
fell into their hands. 

The two principal races of the island, Sinha- 
lese and Tamil, differ widely from each other, 
not only in language and religion, but in vigor, 
intelligence, and personal characteristics. The 
Tamil is very industrious and enterprising, so 
far as that word can be applied to any tropical 
race. Besides inhabiting exclusively the north- 
ern part of the island, the Tamils form the bulk 
of the laboring population in the cities, while 
the same race from South India supply the tea 
estates of Central Ceylon with almost their entire 
force of labor. The Tamils of the overcrowded 
peninsula of Jaffna push into other parts in 
search of employment. Often they have a fair 
knowledge of English, and sometimes rise to 
honorable positions. 

The Hinduism of the Tamils in Ceylon differs 
but little from Hinduism in South India. Like 
all the Bravidian races who have adopted the 
creed of Brahmanism, the Tamils retained much 
of their old worship of demons and nature. 
Bevil trees and devil temples are common, and 
popular folklore consists largely of stories of the 
freaks of these demons. There is less of caste in 
North Ceylon than on the continent of India, 
though even here it is the most difficult thing 
for Christianity to overcome. The lirahmins 
have here less influence than in India. This 
may perhaps be because the caste is less numer- 
ous and less astute and clever than on the con- 
tinent, There the Brahmins everywhere crowd 
the English schools and push up to good posi- 
tions in government employment and in busi- 
ness. In Ceylon few Brahmins learn English,, 
and the positions demanding education and giv- 
ing infl.uence are filled by other castes. It i s pos- 
sible that this may be accounted for thus : by 
the laws of Hindtiism, a Brahmin who shall 
cross the sea loses caste. It is, therefore, very 
likely that only Brahmins of inferior position 
or lapsed reputation would come to Ceylon. 
Whatever the cause, the Brahmin caste has 
never attained the power in Ceylon which it pos- 
sesses in India. 

The Sinhalese, occupying the southern and 
western parts of the island, are far less vigorous 
and energetic than the Tamils. Probably few 
races on the globe possessed of any degree of 
civilization have greater listlessness and in- 
difference, greater torpidity of intellect and 
conscience, than the Sinhalese, It w^ould bo 
difficult to trace all the elements that have 
combined to produce this character. But two 
may be named — climate and religion. 
them nature has done so much that man an 
sluggish satisfaction aspires and labors for no 
more. Every want is provided for by the gen- 
tleness of the climate and the fertility of tho 
soil. Civilization has created no artificiul 
wants. Overpopulation has not interfered 
with the gratification of those which nature 
has implanted. Among the great mass of the 
people of Ceylon there have never been awak- 
ened those emotions of enterprise, emulation 
and ambition which supply a stimulus to the 
intellect.” 

The religion of the Sinhalese is Buddhism of 
the “ Lesser Vehicle,” and more akin to that of 
Siam and Burmah than to that of Tibet and 
Eastern Asia. It has borrowed from its neigh- 
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bor, Hinduism, so that temples to Hindu gods 
exist in some places by the side of temples to 
Buddha. The Sinhalese have also, like their 
Tamil neighbors, retained much of the lower 
forms of superstition which Buddhism nom- 
inally displaced, so that demon worship is still 
practised among them. 

The position of Buddhist priests in Ceylon is 
not high, and their education is of the most 
ordinary kind. They must, by agreement with 
the government, sustain certain schools in 
return for particular privileges, but the instruc- 
tion imparted is of the most meagre sort and 
very unsatisfactory. The priests often rely for 
intiuence among the people on the practice of 
medicine and astrology. 

Mission Wobk. — Ualholic. — Ceylon has heen 
mission ground for nearly 400 years, and has 
been made the victim of some of the most re- 
markable experiments in Christianization that 
the world can anywhere show. Its missionary 
history may be divided into three epochs, cor- 
responding to the governments which held it : 
the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English. 

S3on after the arrival of the Portuguese, 
Franciscan monks followed, and Colombo was 
made the seat of a bishopric. In 1844 St. 
Francis Xavier preached among the Tamil fisher- 
men of Mannar, in the kingdom of Jaffna, and 
baptized between 500 and 600 of them. The 
Eajah of Jaffna slew all these, but soon after be 
was deposed, and in 1548 the Portuguese acquired' 
Jaffna and set vigorously to work to Christianize 
the peninsula. The methods pursued in North 
and South Ceylon, differed greatly. Jaffna, iso- 
lated by the sea on one side and trackless jungles 
on the other, was completely under the control of 
the Portuguese, and hero they could carry mat- 
ters with a high hand. Oolomt o, on the con- 
trary, was constantly threatened by the native 
princes. The former province was mapped out 
in parishes, and each parish was provided with 
a church and a priest ; and before the close of 
the Portuguese rule almost all the population, 
even the Brahmins themselves, had submitted 
to baptism. By far the greater number dropped 
Catholicism the moment its government sux^ipoxt 
was withdrawn, yet there is still a Catholic oom- 
m unity in Jaffna descended more or less directly 
from these labors. In the south the priests 
proceeded with greater caution. Few if any 
churches were built outside of the large towns, 
but in time large numbers of Sinhalese, especially 
of the more prominent families, were baptized. 

Perhaps the chief means used by the Portu- 
guese in Christianizing the Ceylonese is hinted 
at by the old historian, who says that many be- 
came Christians “for the sake of Portuguese 
gold. “ It is certain that baptism was made the 
gate to preferment, and was regarded by the 
people as a political rather than a religious cer- 
emony, while scenic performance largely took 
the place of spiritual instruction. To this day 
Catholic processions, which have a suspicious 
resemblance to those of Hinduism, are perpetu- 
ated in Jaffna. 

With the conquest of the Dutch the palmy 
days of Catholicism ended. The priests were 
banished, Catholic rites forbidden on pain of 
death, and the people were commanded to be- 
come Protestants. No unbaptized person was 
allowed to hold office or to own land, while 
Catholics were placed under greater disabilities 
than Buddhists or Hindus. Soon converts were 
numbered by the hundred thousand. Here 


again the Hindus of the north accepted the gov- 
ernment religion with more readiness than the 
Buddhists of the south. But before long it was 
found that the converts were only Christians in 
name, and still held the beliefs and practised the 
rites of their old religions. Indeed, little was 
or could be done for their instruction. This 
state of things called forth the condemnation of 
the Classis of Amsterdam. Before the close of 
the Dutch period, the number of Christians had 
much diminished, and the ministers themselves 
plainly saw the uselessness of the course of 
compulsion taken by their government. No 
sooner had they left Ceylon than everywhere, 
excejit in a few large towns, their whole system 
entirely collapsed, temples were rebuilt, and the 
people gladly laid aside the last remnants of 
“ government Christianity. “ 

Proiestef.— The English period has been one 
of mission work in the true spirit of tho Gospel — 
patient, laborious, and stable. 

The English Baptist Missionary Society was 
the first Protestant body now laboring in Ceylon 
to enter the field. Mr. and Mrs. Chater arrived 
in 1812, and for 22 years labored in Colombo, 
most of the time alone. Mr. Chater died on his 
way to England in 1829, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Daniel. He labored for 14 years, the last 
two years in complete loneliness ; but so suc- 
cessful was his w’-ork that when he died his name 
was held in high honor by a large portion of the 
Sinhalese. In 1854 the mission had reached 140 
villages, besides the cities of Colombo and 
Kandy, while the scholars under instruction 
numbered 1,100 and the communicants 483. 
The mission force was small, as it always has 
been, there being at that time 3 men with 34 
native assistants. At present the i^rincipal sta- 
tions are Colombo, Kandy, and Eatnapura. 
There are 5 missionaries, 22 native preachers, 
961 communicants, and about 2,500 children in 
schools. 

The ^V■esleyan Missionary Society was the next 
to enter the island. The beginning of their mis- 
sions in Ceylon and India is one of the tragedies 
of mission history. Dr. Coke, a minister of ad- 
vanced age, was so filled with a desire to found 
a mission in the East that not only did he urge 
it upon the Conference amid great opposition, 
hut to a large extent defrayed the expenses of 
six missionaries, and himself embarked with 
them for the field. On tho u^ay out ho suddenly 
died, leaving the little hand without a leader. In 
1814 five men landed at Galle, and soon settled 
at Jaffna and Batticaloa for the Tamil work, and 
at Matura and Galle for the Sinhalese work. 
The governor had received them with the utmost 
kindness, entertaining thorn at the government 
house, giving them personal attentions, and 
offering subsidies for all schools they might 
open. This, among a peoiile who take their 
cue from the government as much as tho Cey- 
lonese do, gave them at once a position of van- 
tage. The people listened with marked atten- 
tion, and it is no wonder that the missionaries 
soon began to hope that the conexuest of heathon- 
isin would be speedy and qomplete. There were 
some notable conversions. A Buddhist priest 
of great learning and wade reputation became 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, and gave 
up everything to become a Christian, But it 
was soon found that very few, even if they had 
convictions, were willing to carry them to their 
logical result. But in spite of all obstacles, the 
mission has had a history of steady growth. 
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Their missionaries have mimbered many faith- 
ful, earnest workers, some of whom hold hon- 
ored places as students of the Ceylon languages 
and literature. They have been pre-eminently 
active in organizing and supervising an energetic 
and efficient native agency ; nor have they been 
behind others in the use of education and the 
press. In 1826 a seminary was begun, while 
from the first vernacular education had been 
carried on. At the present time Wesley College, 
at Colombo, and Eichmond College, at Galle, 
take a deservedly high rank among the educa- 
tional institutions of the island. Numerous 
high schools for boys and boarding schools for 
girls do a more humble but not less useful work 
in various parts of the island. In 1842 a mis- 
sion was begun among the village Veddahs. 
This savage people have been little touched by 
civilizing intiuences, and work among them, 
though of the most primitive sort, has been 
fairly successful. 

In 1854 the mission had 26 missionaries and 
assistants, 13 catechists, 56 teachers, 1,749 com- 
municants, and about 3, 750 scholars. At present 
the South Ceylon Mission is divided into three 
districts and the North Ceylon into two. A mis- 
sion has lately been started in the central part 
of the island, among a people of great ignorance 
and superstition. In Colombo the “Book Room,’* 
including printing and publishing departments, 
is a feature of great importance. The only lady 
medical missionary in Ceylon is in this mission, 
stationed at Battioaloa, The general progress of 
the work is constant, and its organization well in 
hand. 

The beginning of the A. B. 0. F. M. mission 
in Ceylon was the visit there of Mr. Newell on 
his exclusion from Bombay in 1813. As a con- 
sequence of his appeals, four missionaries sailed 
from Boston for Ceylon in the autumn of 1815. 
In the following March they arrived in Ceylon, 
and before the end of the year were settled in 
Jaffna. In this corner of the island, in a tract 
of country not more than 30 miles long by 15 
wide, and containing 160,000 inhabitants, has 
been carried on the entire work of the Ameri- 
can Board in Ceylon. This concentration of 
labor, which few missions have been able to en- 
joy, has had special advantages for thorough 
work. The stations first occupied were Tilli- 
pally and Battiootta, where the use of the old 
Dutch churches and glebes was given by the 
government. In 1819 four men with their wives 
were added to the mission. It was a most op- 
portune re-enforcement^for the health of the first 
missionaries had begun to fail. In 1820 Gov- 
ernor Brownrigg, who deserves to be mentioned 
for his kindness to all mission work, was suc- 
ceeded by Governor Barnes. In 1820, when a 
printing-press and printer arrived for the mis- 
sion, the new governor banished the printer 
from the island and forbade the mission to use 
its press. For twelve years this interdict, 
whose ostensible reason was that the mission- 
aries were Americans, lay upon the work, and 
no re-enforcements could be added. The press, 
meantime, was lent to the Church Mission and 
used by them until 1834, when it was set up in 
Manepy. 

This mission, even more than the other mis- 
sions of Ceylon, has given much attention to* 
education. In 1826 a seminary was started at 
Battiootta, which developed into the best 
known English school on the island. Its course 
included the sciences of Western civilization. 


For many years the students were supported 
without fees, and the institution was always a 
heavy expense to the mission. In 1855, after 
having taught about 1,200 students, nearly 600 
of whom became Christians, it was discontinued 
in favor of a vernacular school which should be 
less costly and designed only for the training 
of mission helpers. At present the old semi- 
nary buildings at Batticotta are occupied by 
Jaffna College, begun in 1872 with an English 
curriculum. It is financially independent of 
the Board, being supported by fees and two 
separate funds, one in America and one in 
Ceylon, while its Board of Directors comprises 
missionaries of different bodies, civilians, and 
native Christians The normal school, to which 
is added an industrial department, occupies 
new buildings at Tillipally. There was at first 
a strong prejudice against female education, 
arising partly from the fact that only tho im- 
moral women connected with the temple service 
were taught to read. In 1826, however, a board- 
in school for girls was begun at Oodooville, 
which has had a history of continuous useful- 
ness from that day to this. The mission was 
blessed with a series notable revivals, most 
of which began in the schools in the years 
1821, 1824, 1830, and 1834. The large printing 
establishment at Manepy was kept up for 
twenty years, but in 1855 was sold to natives, 
by whom it is, in a smaller way, still carried 
on. In general the work has been thrown 
more upon the natives. The Board, under the 
pressure of other and larger fields, has been 
constrained to urge self-support on the mission, 
and the churches have responded to the appeal 
as well as could be expected. An important 
work for many years was that of Dr. Green, 
who did much to introduce Western medicine 
among the people, 

la 1854 there were 8 stations, 24 missionaries 
and assistant missionaries, including wives, 30 
native preachers aud catechists, 395 communi- 
cants, und 4,242 scholars. 

The Church Missionary Society entered Cey- 
lon in 1818, and, like the Wesleyan, immedi- 
ately began work among both the Sinhalese and 
the Tamils. It stationed workers at Nellore. 
near Jaffna Town, at Calpentyn, Galle, and 
Kandy. The last place was at that time the 
capital of a native kingdom, and the govern- 
ment could not offer protection to the mission- 
aries. • Two years later it was subdued, tho peo- 
ple welcoming the British as delivereis from 
the tyranny of their own king. The work 
among the Kandyan Sinhalese was at first more 
blow and discouraging than in any other part 
of the island. It was the centre of Ceylon 
Buddhism, and the people, living in a primitive 
and secluded way, were under the complete 
control of village chieftains and Buddhist 
priests. It is possible that even “ Government 
Christianity” had done an important work in 
the maritime provinces in loosening the turf- 
bound soil of stubborn heathenism. Schools 
were slowly started, while it was ten yeans be- 
fore a girls* school could be begun. Even to 
the present day Christianity is nowhere in the 
island so backward as here. 

The central station for the southern work was 
Cotta, near Colombo. Here was established a 
school and a printing-press, and the place soon 
became an educational centre. , 

Central Ceylon is the seat of two interesting 
departments of church mission work, the Kandy 
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itineracy and the Tamil Cooly mission. They 
C07er nearly the same ground, but labor inde- 
pendently. The itineracy works among the 
Sinhalese villages, educating and evangelizing 
as may seem it. The Cooly Mission has charge 
of the coolies from South India who labor on 
the tea estates. This mission has for over 
thirty j'ears been mainly supported by unde- 
nominational subscriptions from planters of the 
island. The population among whom it works 
is of necessity a floating one, constantly coming 
and going from India, yet the mission has about 
1,700 native Christians on its lists. Another 
special department worthy of mention is the 
native evangelical society of Jaffna. It works 
in the jungles to the south of Jaffna, support- 
ing catechists and readers among a scanty and 
needy population. Though under the guidance 
of missionaries, it is, like a similar society in 
the American Mission, controlled by the natives, 
and is one of the best harbingers of future mis- 
sion work by the people for their own brethren. 

The educational work of the mission is repre- 
sented by Trinity College at Kandy, and nu- 
merous schools for boys and girls in both Sin- 
halese and Tamil missions. 

In 1838 the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel took up work in Ceylon. It labors 
in connection with the Bishop of the Church of 
England and his chaplains, whose work is of 
great value, especially among the mixed races 
of the towns. A college in Colombo, St. Thom- 
as, is under the control of this wing of the 
Church, and the communicants in their 
churches, including all races, number about 
800. 

In 1886 the Salvation Army, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Tucker, formerly a civil service 
officer in India, sent workers to Ceylon. They 
adopt the native food and the dress of Hindu 
religious mendicants, hoping by thus assimi- 
lating with the people to reach them with 
greater effectiveness. It is doubtful, however, 
if this hope has been realized. The most use- 
ful service of the Army has been in the work 
among prisoners. Their naethods of labor are 
still experimental, but they have “ barracks” in 
most of the large towns and a considerable 
number of officers, European and native. 

One of the chief features of mission work in 
Ceylon has always been the educational. The 
circumstances of the country have seemed to 
demand it. The government being English, a 
knowledge of the English language is desired 
by ambitious young men, while the government 
fosters and the people gladly receive primary 
vernacular education. Then, too, it has been 
found that by far the larger proportion of con- 
verts have come through the schools. Espe- 
cially is this true of the boarding schools, which 
have been the great feeders of tjie ranks of 
efficient Christian workers. 

Mission work has had peculiar difficulties to 
encounter in Ceylon. In addition to the abomi- 
nations of Hinduism in the north, ihe fatality 
of Buddhism in the south, and the torpidity of 
the tropics in both parts, there were the false 
impressions of nearly three centuries of ** Gov- 
ernment Christianity” to be rooted out before 
the seeds of a spiritual conception of Christi- 
anity could take root. This, however, has been 
done. While there is still much to be desired 
in the churches, there are many illustrations of 
pure, firm Christian life. Though seldom 
obliged to leave their homes and villages, as 


often in India, the converts have endured tests 
not less strong, in the daily association and in- 
fluence of those about them. That so many of 
the Christians have, under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, held their profession unspotted, is 
a matter almost of wonder. 

A good proportion of the churches are self- 
supporting. In the mission of the American 
Board alone the native contributions for 1888 
amounted to over $2,200. In Christian families 
there is a beautiful custom of taking a handful 
of rice from that to be prepared for each meal 
and setting it aside to be given to the Lord ; 
and it is no uncommon thing for a man to 
pledge a month’s salary for some special object 
in the church. 

In comparison with either Hinduism or 
Buddhism, Christianity still appears very weak. 
But its growth cannot be counted by numbers 
alone. It is confessed, even by those opposed 
to Christianity, that the strength of the native 
religions is being sapped, and that the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity is only a matter of 
time. The editor of the leading English paper 
of the islands s&jh : The progress of Chris- 
tianity and education among the people is 
greater than in any other Eastern State, and 
there can be no question as to the important 
bearing of their advance upon the vast conti- 
nent of India, upon Burmab, Siam, and Cam- 
bodia, and even upon China. In Ceylon ten 
per cent of the children of a school-goiug age 
are being educated. From our island Sinhalese 
and Tamils are going out as teachers, magis- 
trates, and lawyers to Madras, and some are 
finding their way to Singapore end on to China. 
Most of these young men have been educated 
in mission schools under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. I have astonished friends by telling 
them of villages in Ceylon where Tamils and 
Sinhalese have their own pastors of their own 
race and locally supported, their Sunday-schools 
and day-schools. I believe that the progress 
of Christianity here will be not in an arith- 
metical but a geometrical x^i’ogr^ssion before 
long, so that we may see Christianity permeate 
the whole island.” 

Chaibasa, the chief town of Singhbum 
district, Bengal, India. It is situated on the 
Bora Eiver. Population, 6,000, Hindus and 
Moslems chiefly. A large fair attended by 
20,000 visitors is held here annually at Christ- 
mas time. Mission station of the Gftssner Mis- 
sionary Society, with 28 villages, 9 churches, 
1 preacher, 032 members. 

Clialdaic (see also Syro-Ohaldaio and 
Chaldean), a term used in connection with the 
Chaldean Church of Mesopotamia, to indicate 
the form of the Chaldee language used hy the 
Chaldeans of Mesopotamia. It is practically 
the same as that used by the Nestorians of 
Persia, though specifically it refers to the ver- 
sion used by the Boman Catholic Church. 

a town in the Punjab, Northern 
India, at the foot of the Himalayas, 120 miles 
northeast of Lahore. Population, 5,218, Hin- 
dus, Moslems, Sikhs, etc. Mission station of 
the Established Church of Scotland ; 8 mission- 
aries, 8 native helpers, 2 schools, 104 scholars, 
26 communioante. 

Ctiamba Version* *-TUo Chamba, a dia- 
lect of the Punjabi, belongs to the Indio branch 
of the Aryan family of languages, and is spoken 
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in Ghamba, an independent Hill State of Pun- 
jab, between Dalhousie and Cashmere, with a 
population of 120,000 souls. Under the care 
of the Rev. Dr. Hutcheson, a medical mis- 
sionary of the Church of Scotland at Chamba, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society published 
the gospels of Matthew and John in 1883. The 
char <ic ter used is called Thakari, a modification 
of the Devanagari. The translation was made 
by Sohan Lai, pastor of a native church, him- 
self a native of Chamba, who translated from 
the Hindi text, comparing the translation with 
the Punjabi and English. Dr. Hutcheson, the 
only European in the country who read the 
Chamba in this character, assisted the trans- 
lator, whose work he revised and edited. Up 
to March 31st, 1889, about 2,512 portions of 
the Scriptures were disposed of. 

Chamber lain, John, sailed for India as 
a missionary of the English Baptist Missionary 
Society in May, 1802, reaching Serampore Jan- 
uary 27th, 1803. He had great aptitude for 
acquiring languages, and his progress in Ben- 
gali was so rapid that in a year he could speak 
it with an accuracy equal to that of any ot the 
older missionaries. In January, 1804, he vis- 
ited Saugur Island, where thousands were gath- 
ering at the annual festival or kuja. He was 
accompanied by Felix Carey, Krishnu, and an- 
other convert. He says : * ‘ Words fail to give 
a true description of the scene Here an im- 
mensely populous city has been raised in a very 
few days, full of streets, lanes, bsizaars, etc., 
and crowds upon crowds of men, women, and 
children, high and low, rich and poor, are seen 
bathing in the water and worshipping Gunga. 
The mud ani water of this place are esteemed 
very holy, and are taken hundreds of miles on. 
the shoulders of men. The lowest computation 
of the people here is one lac, or 100,000, but 
perhaps two lacs is nearer the truth.'* To 
these people he and his associates preached the 
Gospel and gave books and tracts. In the 
spring of this year he was stationed at Outwa, 
75 miles north of Calcutta. In reviewing his 
labors he says : “ It is now five years since 
Providence fixed my lot here. Millions of the 
heathen have heard the glorious report, either 
from preaching or from the distribution of up- 
ward of a hundred thousand tracts and many 
hundreds of the Scriptures.” In addition to 
this work he had a school of 40 pupils, for 
whose benefit he translated Dr. Watts’ cate- 
chism and a few hymns. He also made several 
visits to Berhampore, a military station 45 miles 
from Calcutta, preaching the Gospel to the 
soldiers, among whom he gathered a church of 
24 members. On account of his facility in ac- 
quiring languages, his knowledge of the original 
Scriptures, especially of Hebrew, and his zeal 
and experience in missionary work, he was sent 
in 1809 to Agra to establish a new mission. In 
1811 he was afldicted in the death of two 
daughters, one of whom could read and speak 
three languages, and a few months later he was 
bereaved of his only remaining child. His health 
having failed, he sailed for England in 1827, 
but died on the passage. 

Cliansiral, u town in Chili, South America. 
Its inhabitants are chiefly miners and traders. 
Mission station of the South American Mission- 
ary Society ; 1 missionary unordained, 

C/Iiandbali, a city in Orissa, Bengal, North- 


ern India, 200 miles southwest of Calcutta, 40 
miles east of Jeypore, and 9 miles from the 
sea. It has risen to importance only within the 
last few years, and is now the centre of'a rapidly 
growing trade. Healthy, though hot, as it is 
tempered by sea breezes. Population, 3,266, 
Hindus, Moslems, aboriginal tribes. Lan- 
guage, Hindustani, Bengali, Oryia, Telugu. 
Condition of natives fairly good, although back- 
ward in education and slow to accept Western 
civilization. Mission station of the Free Wall 
Baptists (1886) ; 1 missionary and wrife, 2 others, 
9 native helpers, 1 out-station, 1 church, 28 
church-members, 12 schools, 307 scholars. 

€handausl 3 a market-town in the district 
of RoUilkhund, Northwestern Provinces, India. 
Population, 24,000. Mission out-station of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North) since 1881 ; 
43 church-members. 

€liau-€liau, or Swatow Colloquial 
Tersion. — The Chau-Chau is a dialect of the 
Chinese, which is spoken in the neighborhood 
of Swatow, in the province of Canton. Because 
Swatow is the port of Canton and the chief cen- 
tre of missionary work, this dialect is also 
called Swatow, and into it the Rev. William 
Duffus, of the Presbyterian Missionary Society 
of England, translated the Gospel of Luke, 
which he carried through the press in 1877 at 
Edinburgh, in Roman characters, while on a 
visit to his native country. Two missionaries 
of the American Board, Rev. William Ashmore 
and Miss A. M. Fielde, translated the Book of 
Genesis, which was published in 1879. 

{Specimen verse, Gen. 1 ; 1.) 
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Charlotteiiburgp, a station of the Mora- 
vians in {Surinam, South America, the first 
plantation opened to the Moravians for the 
preaching ot the Gospel, fifty years after the 
missionaries began their labors in Surinam, 
It lies on a curve of the river Oommewyne and 
enjoys a pleasant situation. Opposite lies an 
estate upon which cacao and bananas are grown. 
The banks of the stream are lined with fresh 
green woods, among which here and there 
pretty negro hamlets may be seen. Boats of 
all sizes are constantly on the •water, and espe- 
cially many on Sunday mornings, when they 
bring the people to church ; on week days they 
are often laden with children going to or com- 
ing from school. 

Chaii-kta-keo, a town in the province 
of Honan, Northeast China, between Kaifung 
and Nanking. Mission station of the China 
Inland Mission (1884) ; 8 missionaries (includ- 
ing missionaries’ wives), 1 native helper, 1 out- 
station, 26 church -members, 2 churches. 

Cliava^aclierry, a town in the central 
part of the peninsula* of Jaffna, extreme North- 
ern Ceylon, east of Jaffna City. Mission sta- 
tion of the A. B. C. F. M, ; 1 preacher, 152 
church members. 

Cliefoo, chief seaport town in the province 
of Shantung, Northeast China. Mission station 
of the China Inland Mission (1879) ; 18 mis- 
sionaries (including missionaries’ wives), 1 na- 
tive helper, 1 church, 36 church-members, 2 
schools, 17 pupils. Presbyterian Church 
(North), 1862 ; 3 ordained missionaries and 
their wives, one single lady, 71 native helpers, 
6 theological students, 10 schools, 10 churches, 
625 church members (105 added during 1888). 
S. P. G. (1874) ; 1 missionary. 

Clieiij^ku, a town in the province of Shensi, 
North China, near Hauchung. Mission station 
of the China Inland Mission (1887) ; 1 mission- 
ary and wife. 

Clieiltu-fu, the capital of the province of 
Siohuen, China. Population, 300,000. Mis- 
sion station of the China Inland Mission (1881) ; 
3 missionaries and wives, 2 other ladies, 7 na- 
tive helpers, 1 station, 2 churches, 45 members, 

2 schools, 30 scholars. 

Cheriboii, or Sheriboii, Java, town and 
district on the north coast, 125 miles cast south- 
east of Batavia. It is the residence of a Butch 
governor. A church was founded there in 1841. 
It is a place of . considerable trade. Popula- 
tion of town, 'li,000 ; of residency, 920,700. 
Mission station of the Butch Missionary Society. 

Clierokee Version. — The Cherokee Ind- 
ians of the United States, to whom this lan- 
guage is vernacular, had the Gosi^el of Matthew 
printed in their idiom in 1832, followed by the 
Acts in 1833. Both were printed at New Echota. 
A third edition of Matthew appeared in 1840 at 
the Arkansas mission press, Park Hill, and was 
published at the expense of the American Board. 

3 n 1844 the Gospels, Acts, and epistles to Tim- 
othy were printed at the same place in the 
Cherokee character, and in 1860 the entire 
New Testament was completed and printed un- 
der the superintendence of Revs. S. A. Worces- 
ter and 0. C. Torrey. Besides the New Testa- 
ment, the American Bible Society also pub- 
lished, some portions of the Cld Testament, 
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Clierra, a district and town in the Khasi 
Hills, Assam, India. Mission station of the 
Welsh Presbyterians, with 2 missionaries, 3 
churches, 11 preaching stations, 408 church- 
members, 878 adherents (using the term to de- 
note those who have given up heathen practices, 
keep the Sabbath, and attend means of grace), 
727 Sunday scholars and teachers, and 663 day 
scholars. Here is also the normal college for 
the region. 

Cheungs lHai^ a city of Siam on the Maah- 
Ping River, 500 miles north of Bangkok. Mis- 
sion station of the Presbyterian Church (North) 
among the Laos ; 4 missionaries and wives, 3 
female missionaries, 11 native preachers, 710 
church-members. 

Cliliola-lVa^pui^ one of the four prov- 
inces included within the rule of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal. The other three arc 
Bengal Proper, Behar, and Orissa. Ohhota- 
Nagpnr lies west of Bengal Proi)er ; Behar ad- 
joins it on the north and Orissa on the south- 
east. Its western boundary is the native State 
of Rewa, and on the southwest it touches the 
Central Provinces. Its area is 43,020 square 
miles, and its population 4,903,991. Of these 
a little over 3,850,000 are reckoned as Hindus 
and about a quarter of a million as Moham- 
medans. Aboriginal tribes furnish nearly 800,- 
000 of the population, but many of those in- 
cluded religiously under the term “Hiiulus” 
are connected by race with theso tribes, the 
members of which are continually adopting 
more and more of Hindu x>i'aotice, and merging 
by degrees into the body of Hinduism. The 
tribes belong principally to the Santal and Kol 
families. The successful work of Christian 
missions in the province is attested by the ex- 
istence of over 40,000 Ghristians (in 1881 ; the 
number now is much greater) ; the Society for 
the Proiiagation of the Gosi*)©! and Gdssncr’s 
Missionary Society are the X)rincipal missionary 
bodies operating within the x)rovinco. 

Ohhota-Nagpur, as defined above, includes in 
its western portion a groui) of nine petty States 
or ohi6ftainBhij>8 not yet incorijorated into the 
Anglo-Indian Government, though supervised 
by it. The population consists of tribes be- 
longing some to the Gond and some to the Kol 
family of aborigines. The i)oi>ulation was re- 
turned, in 3881, as 078,000 ; all, with the ex- 
ception of a few thousand, being reported as 
Hindus, though this indicates simply their pres- 
ent religious and not their ethical "connection, 
as explained above. Classified by race, Hindus 
number a little more than a third and ab- 
origines about a half of the whole population, 

Clifanic Clilu^ a city of Southeast China, 
on the Thian River, 25 miles west of Amoy, 
Mission station of the L. M. S. (1862) ; 2 mis- 
sionaries, 1 female missionary, 9 native preach- 
ers, 218 chnrch-members. Reformed (Butch) 
Church, U. S. A.; 140 church members. 

Cliian^ Iloa, a city of Formosa, on the 
west coast, south of Tamsui. Mission station 
of the Presbyterian Church of England ; 1 
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station among the Chinese, 4 among the Sek- 
hoan. 

CSliellOW, a town in the southwestern part 
of the province of Chihli (Jiast China), west of 
Tehchow, south of Pao-ting tu. Mission station 
of the L. M. S. ; 2 missionaries and their wdves, 
142 church members. 

Chiconclilllo, a towm in the Tamaulipas 
district, East Mexico, near Tampico. Mission 
station of the Associated Reformed Synod 
(South) ; 1 missionary, 3 out-statious, 137 com- 
municants. 

Cllilitialiiia, a city in North Mexico, at the 
base of the Sierra Madre Mountains, 225 miles 
south of El Paso, Tex , 1,000 miles northwest 
of Mexico City. Climate, dry, mild, healthy. 
Population, 25,000, Spaniards and Indians. 
Language, Spanish. Religion, Roman Catho- 
lic. Social condition, civilized, but lying, dis- 
honesty, drunkenness, and unchastity common. 
Mission station of the A. B. 0. F. M. (1882) ; 
1 missionary and wife, 1 other lady, 3 native 
helpers, 2 out-stations, 2 churches, 92 mem- 
bers, 2 schools, 71 scholars. 

Children’s Medical Missionary So- 
ciety. — (Auxiliary to the Medical Missionary 
Association.) Headquarters, Medical Mission 
House, 104 Petherton Road, London, W. 

The Society was founded in 1875 ; its ob- 
ject is tw'ofold : (1) to extend among children 
a knowledge and love of medical missions ; 
(2) to help forward medical mission work at 
home and abroad. Books, leaflets, etc., are cir- 
culated among children, and branch societies 
are formed wherever practicable. Money and 
other gifts placed in its hands are distributed 
to medical missions having need of such aid. 
The society had, in 1888, 25 branches, and sup- 
ported cots in hospitals in China, India, Syria, 
Egypt, Italy, and England. Income for 1888, 
£150, 

Children’s Special Service Mission. 

— Headquarters, Warwick Lane. Paternoster 
Row, London, E. C., England. (Undenomina- 
tional.) 

The aim of the Children’s Special Service 
Mission, founded in 1867, is to use every means 
to lead children and young people to be Chris- 
tians, and then by its various publications, its 
Scripture Union, and its regular services to lead 
them on in ihe Christian life and to point out 
to them paths of Christian usefulness. In 1888 
services for children were held in 115 different 
places. The Children’s Scripture Union now 
numbers 3,800 branches in Great Britain, and 
has issued 80,000 Scripture cards in 27 different 
languages. Its monthly letters have an issue 
of 140,000 per month, and are printed in Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, and Danish. 

The total issue of translation of its children's 
Picture Leaflets in 40 different languages, for 
the foreign field, is more than 8,000,000. 

Chill, Republic of, lies on the western 
coast of the southern portion of South America, 
between the crest of the Andes and the ocean, 
from the Camarnnes River to Cape Horn. By 
the treaty of 1883 it obtained Antofagasta prov- 
ince, the sea-coast of Bolivia, and the province 
of Tarapaca from Peru, along with the tentative 
possession of Tacna, another Peruvian prov- 
ince, which at the end of ten years is to decide 
by popular vote which republic it will belong 


to. Its boundary line on the south was deter- 
mined by the treaty with the Argentine Republic 
in 1881, according to which the Strait of Mage^ 
Ian was made neutral territory and the western 
part of Tierra del Fuego was given to Chili ; but 
Patagonia was ceded to the Argentine Repub- 
lic. In 1887 there were 22 iDrovinces (divided 
into 68 departments) and 2 territories. Tho 
population is estimated at 2,383,434, not in- 
cludins the Indians, of whom there are 50,0(10. 
The foreign population is 87,077, most of them 
from other parts of South America. The inde- 
jiendence of the republic was declared, Septem- 
ber ISth, 1810. The Constitution was adopted 
1833, but has undergone revision at various 
times. The government consists of a President, 
elected for a term of five years ; a Senate of 43 
senators ; a Chamber of Deputies, 12G in num- 
ber. There is in addition a Council of State of 
11 members, 5 of whom are named by the Presi- 
dent and the remainder by Congress. The prov- 
inces are governed by intend entes appointed by 
the President, as are also the governors of the 
departments. The religion is Roman Catholic, 
though other religions are tolerated. Public 
education is gratuitous, and there are three 
grades of schools : primary, secondary, ^ and 
jirineii^al. There is a university and national 
institute at Santiago, with deiiartments of law, 
medicine, and the fine arts. In 1888 the stu- 
dents numbered 1,074. In 1887 there were 87 
superior and secondary schools (pupils, 4,452) 
and 950 primary (pupils, 81,302). According to 
the official estimate of 1885 Santiago, the capi- 
tal, had 200,000 inhabitants, Valparaiso, tho 
principal seaport, 105,000. The prinoii)al wealth 
of the country consists in its agricultural and 
mineral products ; one and a half million acres 
are in cultivation. Five lines of steamships do 
business on the coast, the principal bein^ the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company of England, 
with bi-monthly steamers to England and 
weekly ones to Panama. Railroads are being 
built ; in 1888 there were 3,000 miles of tele- 
graph lines and 1,630 post-offices. The climate 
is naturally good, most of the country lying in 
the temperate zone, with sea breezes and high 
mountains to modify the temperature, but tho 
general lack of sanitary precautions produces a 
great mortality among the children. 

Mission woric is carried on by the Pres- 
byterian Church (North), U. S, A., with stations 
at Valparaiso, Santiago, Concepcion, and Copi- 
apo ; 7 missionaries and wives, 22 native help- 
ers, 5 churches, 265 members. Besides its 
church work the society has growing educational 
and evangelistic departments, the latter of 
which includes a large distribution of tracts. 

South American Missionary Society, with sta- 
tions at Chanaral, Lota, Coronal, and Araucania ; 
2 missionaries, 1 missionary’s wife. Their 
work is among the Spanish and English-speak- 
ing population and the Indians about Arau- 
cania. 

China* —By the name China is designated 
the possessions of the Chinese Empire in its 
widest sense, though it is used more correctly 
and narrowly to name the eighteen provinces 
which constitute China Proper. The word 
itself is supposed to he derived from Tsin, the 
name of one of the minor kingdoms into which 
China was divided in the seventh century b.c,, 
from which came Chin and China. The coun- 
try has been called by the Latins, Seres ; by the 
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Persians, Catliay ; by the other conn tries of Asia, 
Jin, iSin, Siiije, or Tzinistfe. The Chinese 
themselves call their country Tien Ha, “ be- 
neath the sky,” i.e., the world ; Sz Hai (all 
within), the four seas ; and Chung Kwoh, Mid- 
dle Kingdom. In tbeir isolation and ignorance 
they deemed that their land was all that was 
worth speaking of, not knowing that many 
other lands existed. 

C/ihiese Eni2>h*e , — The form of the em- 
pire js like a rectangle. It lies in the middle 
and on the southeastern slope of the continent 
of Asia, extending from IS" 30' to 53^ 25' north 
latitude, and from 74" to 130" east longitude, 
inclosing an estimated area of 5,000,000 square 
miles. Its greatest breadth is 2,150 miles. 
The circuit of the empire is 14,000 miles— over 
half the circumference of the globe. On the 
east and southeast it is bounded by various 
arms of the Pacific Ocean— gulfs of Liautimg 
and Pechele, Yellow and China Seas, and the 
Gulf of Tonquia. On the southwest it is 
bounded by Cochin China and Burmah, and by 
the Himalaya Mountains. On the west it is 
bounded hy the Kara-korum Mountains, and 
the Kingdoms or States of Cashmere, Badak- 
shan, Kokand, the Kirghis steppe, and Russia. 
On the northwest and north it is bounded by 
Prussia, from which it is separated from west to 
east by the Altai and Kenteh Mountains, and 
the Amur and Usuri rivers. This immense 
country comprises one-third of Asia, one-tenth 
of the inhabitable globe, and is divided politi- 
cally into China Proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Hi, Kokonor, and Tibet. 

Chen.1l PaoPER. -The Eighteen Provinces, as 
the Chinese call it, and usually one of the prov- 
inces of Manchuria, Sliing King, in addition, is 
that part of the empire which is distinctively 
known as China, and is inhabited entirely by 
Chinese. It lies on the eastern slope of the 
high table-land of Central Asia, extending to 
latitude 41" north and longitude 85° east. Tho 
area of China is variously estimated from 
1,348,870 to 2,000,000 square miles, since its 
western boundary is unsettled. Its greatest 
length is 1,474 'miles and its breadth 1,355 
miles. “ It contains almost as much territory 
as is comprised in tho States of the American 
Union lying east of the Mississippi River, with 
the addition of Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Iowa.” 

Fhy steal Features , — In the northeast is a great 
plain, and the remainder of China is divided 
into three basins, separated by mountain ranges 
which run from east to west, and drained by 
three great rivers and their tributaries. In 
general all that j^art of the country lying west 
of the meridian of 113° is mountainous ; from 
that line clown to the coast, south of the Yangtsz- 
kiang, is found hilly country alternating with 
the river valleys. 

The Great Plain extends from the Great 'Wall 
north of Peking to the junction of the Yangtsz- 
kiang with the Poyang Lake, latitude 30° north 
— 70() miles in length. It has an average 
breadth of 200 miles north of latitude 35° north, 
and covers an area of 70,000 square miles ; 
while in the parallel of the Yellow River it in- 
creases in breadth to 300 miles, until it reaches 
the Yangtsz-kiang, where it stretches 400 miles 
inland, covering 140,000 square miles in this 
southern portion, making a total of 210,000 
square miles. This basin supports a popula- 
tion of 177,000,000, and is more densely popu- 


lated than any other part of the world of equal 
size. 

Bivers . — Of the many rivers which flow from 
west to east across China the principal ones are 
the Hwang Ho (Yellow River), tUe Yangdsz- 
kiang (Yangtsz River), and tho Chu-kiang 
(Pearl River). The Yellow River rises in the 
plain of Oclontala in latitude 35Y^ north, longi- 
tude 00° east, flows in a general direction to tho 
northeast until it reaches longitude 110" noitli 
of the Great Wall, where it flows almost directly 
south between tho provinces o± Shansi and 
Shensi for about 500 miles, when it meets its 
greatest tributary, the Wei, and then flo\vs in a 
general w^esterly direction to the sea. Its 
course through the Great Plain has been a vary- 
ing one on account of its rapid current and the 
loose cliaiacter of the soil which forms its 
banks, and it very often overflows its boun- 
daries, causing death and desolation to tho sur- 
rounding people, and forming a new channel 
and a new month for itself. The last flood 
took place in the early part of 1888. At that 
time, after flowing along the northern border 
of Honan, it crossed Shantung in a norUiea.st- 
erly direction and emptied into tho Gulf of 
Peohcle ; after the flood its waters inundated 
over 10,000 square miles of lowland, iiart nf the 
water found its way to the Yangtsz-ldang 
through the grand canal, and the remnindor 
formed a new mouth on the coast near the 35th 
degree, not more than 80 miles from an ancient 
mouth. The whole area of the basin is esti- 
mated at 475,000 square miles. The Yellow 
River is of very little use for navigation, owing 
to the great difference in its depth during sum- 
mer and wunter, and on account of its habit of 
overflowing it lias been justly called *‘C?hina’H 
sorrow.” In a direct line its distance from 
source to mouth is 1,290 miles, but its numer- 
ous windings make its length double that dis- 
tance. 

The Yangtsz-kiang meaning river), rises 
in the Tangla Mountains, in the western portion 
of Tibet, jfiows in a southeasterly direction un- 
til it reaches the southwestern part of Sz’chueii, 
where it receives the Yalung, and then flows in 
a general easterly direction to the sea, where it 
discharges its w^aters by two mouths, in latitude 
32" north, 1,850 miles from its source in a direct 
line, but 3,000 miles in all its windings. This 
river is deep and affords i)assage for ocean 
steamers for 200 miles from its mouth, and 
with the aid of modern engineering it would 
be possible for steam vessels to ascend 2,000 
miles. Its basin is estimated at 548,000 H<iuaro 
miles, and in the amount of water it discharges, 
tho system of tributaries belonging to it, and 
the moans of communication which it affords, it 
ranks with the great rivers of the world. 

The Chn-kiang is formed at Canton by tho 
union of its throe branches, the North, the 
East, and tho ^yest rivers, of wdueh tho latter 
is by far the largest. They drain the south- 
western part of China, an area of 130,000 square 
niiles, and being intersected by numerous tribu- 
taries, form a perfect network of streams, which 
afford the means of communication between 
the three southwestern ]>rovinces. 

In addition to thes« three principal rivers, the 
coast of China is very thickly indented with the 
mouths of rivers of various volume and length, 
from the Gulf of Tonquin on the south to the 
Gulf of Peohele on the north, since the arrange- 
ment of the mountains causes the rivers to flow 
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in a general easterly direction, draining the 
mountain slopes to the east. 

Lakes. —There are few large lakes in China. 
Tung Ting Lake, in Hunan, 266 miles in circum- 
ference, is the largest one. In Kiangsi is found 
the picturesque Poyang Lake, 90 miles long, 
and having important fisheries. There are 
smaller lakes m Chihli and Shantung and 
Yunnan, which support aquatic populations. 

Promnees. — In the division of the provinces 
made a hundred years ago, eighteen provinces 
were defined. The cities in the different prov- 
inces have a suffix added to the name which de- 
notes the rank of the city and the grade of the 
district of which it is the chief town. These 
suffixes are fa, cliouoy and him, and in general 
may be rendered * ‘ department"’ or prefec- 
ture, ‘‘ primary district,” and “ secondary dis- 
trict” respectively. 

The provinces may he grouped as follows : 
Northern Provinces — Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, 
Honan. Eastern — Kiangsu, Nganhwui, Kiangsi, 
Chehkiang, Fuhkien. Central — Hupeh, Hunan. 
Southern— Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Y^innan, Kwei- 
chau. Western — Shensi, Kansuh, Sz’chuen. 
A brief description of the location, size, and 
importance of each of these provinces will be 
of assistance in locating the different mission 
fields. 

Chihli, “ Direct Rule,” so called on account 
of its containing the seat of government, is 
bounded on the north by Inner Mongolia ; on 
the east, by the Gulf of Pechele ; on the south, 
by Shantung and Honan, and on the west by 
Shansi. Its area is 58,949 square miles, and its 
IDop Illation is estimated at 27,000,000. It con- 
tains eleven prefectures. Peking is the capi- 
tal, not only of the province, but also of the 
empire, and is the largest city in China, with a 
population estimated from 1,000,000 to 3,000,- 
OOO. It is situated in the same latitude as 
Philadelphia, and became the seat of govern- 
ment in nil. Tientsin is the treaty port, situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Pei Ho River on the 
Gulf of Pechele. Tungchau, on the Pei Ho, 
12 miles from the east gate of the city, is the 
port of Peking. The general aspect of the 
province is flat and unpleasing ; i^art of it lying 
in the Great Plain is rich and well cultivated, 
though the farmers are often distressed by fre- 
quent droughts. The principal products are 
millet, wheat, sorghum, maize, oats, and many 
kinds of fruits, such as pears, apples, and 
grapes. Coal, both anthracite and bituminous, 
is found, and marble, granite, lime, and iron 
can be obtained. - . 

Shantung, * ‘ East of the Hills, ” has a long 
coast line. It is bounded on the north by 
Chihli and the gulf ; on the east by the Yellow 
Sea ; on the south by Eiangsu, and on the 
west by Chihli. It contains ten prefectures. 
Its area is 65,104 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 30,000,000. It is especially noted as 
being the birthplace of Confucius and Mencius. 
The capital is Tsinan-fu, a city of about 100,000 
inhabitants. The soil is generally fertile, and 
every kind of grain and vegetable is raised, 
while gold, copper, galena, antimony, silver, 
sulphur, agates, and saltpetre are found in its 
hills. Chefoo on the northeast coast is, the 
treaty port, 

Shansi, “West of the Hills,” has the Great 
Wall and Mongolia for its northern boundary, 
Chihli on the east, Shense on the west, and 
Honan on the south. It contains 55,268 square 


miles, about the size of the State of Illinois, 
with a population of 14,000,000, and has eight 
prefectures. It is the original home of the 
Chinese people. An elevated plateau of 30,000 
square miles from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in height 
is one vast coal field. “ At the present rate of 
consumption the world could be supplied for 
thousands of years by Shansi alone. ’ ’ I’aiyuen- 
fu is the capital. The land is not very produc- 
tive, food is high in price, and the people are, 
as a rule, poor. 

Honan, ” South of the River,” is one of the 
most fertile portions of the Plain. It was 
originally called Chung Hwa Ti, “ middle flow- 
ery land,” the Florida of Chiua. It has the 
Yellow River on the north, separating it from 
Shansi and Chihli ; Nganhwui on the east, 
Hupeh on the south, and Shensi on the west. 
Nine prefectures are found within its 65,404 
square miles. Kaifung-fu, not far from the 
southern bank of the Y’'ellow River, is the cajDi- 
tal. The population is dense, and they produce 
much more than is necessary for their own con- 
sumption of cereals, cotton, hemp, iron, silk, 
and coal. The building of railroads wdll in 
crease the capabilities of this province to an 
enormous degree. 

Kiangstt, named from the first syllable of its 
capital, Kiangning-fu, and the Su of Sucban (Soo- 
chow), its richest city, is about the size of l^enn- 
sylvania, containing 45, 000 square miles. Shan- 
tung bounds it on the north, the sea on the 
east, Chehkiang on the south, and Nganhwui 
on the west. Through it flow the two great 
rivers of China, and it is extraordinarily fertile. 
Grain, cotton, tea, silk, and rice arc produced 
in great abundance, and it is the home of neaily 
38,000,000 of people. The capital, known to 
foreigners as Nanking, on the south shore of 
the Yangtsz, 194 miles from Shanghai, was also 
the capital of China from a.d. 317-582, and 
again from 1368-1403. It was nearly destroyed 
by the rebels in 1856, and has not yet fully re- 
covered from their desolating ravages. It has 
been celebrated in other countries for its Porce- 
lain Tower, which w’'as finished by tho Emperor 
Yungloh in 1430, after nineteen years spent in 
its construction. The rebels destroyed it in 
1856 out of superstitious fear of its geomantio 
influence. The city is renowmed throughout 
China for its manufactures of cotton cloth, silk, 
cifipe, satin, paper, and fine ink, and for its 
literary character. Soochow, on the Ta-hu, 
Great Lake, 30 miles northwest of Shanghai, 
is another rich and populous city. It is noted 
for its handsome (?) people, and the Chinese 
proverb says, “ Happy is the man who is born 
in Soochow, lives in Canton, and dies in Liau- 
chan,” for he will be born handsome, have all 
the good things of this life, and in the latter 
place are found the best coffins. This city is 
celebrated for the beauty of its position and 
the picturesqueness of the surrounding country, 
as well as for its manufactures of silk, linen, 
cotton, and works in ivory, wood, glass, lac- 
quered ware, and horn. Chin-kiang, at the junc- 
tion of the Grand Canal with the Yangtsz, is 
noted for its shipping trade, and is the key of 
the country as regards trade between the north 
and the south. Shanghai, the leading treaty 
port in China, lies on the north shore of the 
Wusung River, 14 miles from its mouth, in lati- 
tude 31® 10' north and longitude 121® 30' east. 
It is the outlet for the produce of the region 
drained by the Yangtsz, and of the cities on the 
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Grand Canal. Here we find Eastern civilization 
side by side witli Oriental squalor. In the 
foreign settlement fine houses, electric lights, 
wide streets, and gay equipages form a striking 
contrast to the low brick houses, oil lights, 
narrow streets, and rude wheelbarrows which 
are to be seen in the native city. 

Nganhwui lies between Honan on the north, 
Kiangsi on the south, Kiangsn and Chehkiang 
on the east, and Hupeh and Honan on the west. 
A poiDulation of 34,108,059 inhabit its 48,401 
square miles. It has seven prefectures, and 
Nganking on the Yangtsz is its capital. The 
land is very fertile, and in the southern portion 
tea is grown. 

Kiangsi, “ West of the Biver,” has Hnpeh and 
Nganhwui for its northern boundary, Cheh- 
kiang and Fuhkieu on the east, Kwangtung on 
the south, and Hunan on the west. It includes 
the fertile basin of the Kan-kiang*, supports a 
population of 19,000,000 on its 72, 170 square 
miles, and has fourteen prefectures, w'ith its 
capital Nanohang-fu on the southern shore of 
Lake Poyang, In addition to the usual prod- 
ucts of the fertile valleys, its mountains pro- 
duce camphor, varnish, oak, banian, fir, and 
pine. Kiu-kiang, on the Yangtsz at the outlet 
of the lake, is the treaty port. 

Chehkiang is the smallest of all the provinces, 
but imijortant because of its situation on the 
coast. Kiangsu lies on its north, Fuhkien on 
the south, with Kiangsi and Nganhwui on the 
west. It equals Ohio with its 39,000 square 
miles, and has a population of 21,000,000. “ It 

possesses within its limits every requisite for 
the food and clothing of its inhabitants, while 
the excellence of its manufactures insures it in 
exchange a supply of the luxuries of other re- 
gions.” It has valuable forest and fruit trees 
on its hills. The capital, Hangchan-fu, lies in 
the northern part, and, equally with Suchau. is 
celebrated for its beauty of location in the 
Chinese proverb, '‘Above is paradise; below 
are Su and Hang.” Kingpo-fu, a treaty port at 
the junction of three streams, on the coast, near 
latitude 30° north, is one of the principal ports 
in China. To the east of it lies the Chusan 
Archipelago, containing over a hundred islands. 
Buddhist priests with their monasteries and 
temples occupy many of the most beautiful of 
these islands. 

Fuhkien, another maritime province, is, as 
its name implies, “ hapiDily established,” with 
Chehkiang on the north, Kwangtung on the 
southwest, and Kiangsi on the west and the 
northwest, with the channel of Formosa on the 
•east, 90 miles wide, separating it from the 
Island of Formosa (q.v.). In its 53,48Q square 
miles it includes the rugged, fertile region of 
the hilly Nan Shan ; the river Min, 300 miles 
long, draining the greater i)art of the province, 
and twelve prefectures, with a population of 
14,774,410. Little rice is grown, but tea from 
the Bohea hills is produced in abundance. Fuh- 
•chau fu (Foochow), the capital, is on the Min, 34 
miles from its mouth. Amoy, upon the Amoy 
Island, at the mouth of the Lung Biver, in lati- 
tude 24° 40' north, is a treaty port and has one 
of the best harbors on the coast. 

Hupeh, “North of the Lakes,” is slightly 
larger than New England, containing about 
70,000 square miles. On the north it is bounded 
by Honan, on the east by Nganhwui, on the 
south by Hunan, and on the west by Sz’chuen 
«nd Shensi, Watered by both the Yangtsz and 


the Han rivers, this province is remarkably 
fertile and its population numbers 27,370,098, 
divided politically into eleven prefectures. 
Wuchang-fu, the capital, is in the southeastern 
part of the province on the Yangtsz, and near 
it, on the northern bank of the Yangtsz, at the 
mouth of the Han Biver, 68‘2 geographical miles 
from Shanghai, are the two other large cities of 
Hanyang and Hankow. The latter is a treaty 
port, and was opened to foreign trade in 1861. 
Ichang, 363 miles above Hankow on the Yangtsz, 
is another important city and treaty port. 

Hunan, “ South of the Lakes,” is bounded on 
the north by Hupeh, on the east by Kiangsi, 
south by Kwangtung and Kwangsi, and west 
by Kweichau and Sz’chuen. With an area of 
84,000 square miles it equals in extent the 
State of Kansas. The soil is not very fertile, 
and it is of importance mainly on account of 
its deposits of anthracite and bituminous coal, 
which are as rich as those in Pennsylvania. 
The country is hilly, and the people are segre- 
gated into small communities with little com- 
munication with each other. The estimated 
population is 18,652,507. There are nine pre- 
fectures, of which Changsha-fu is the capital. 
It is situated on the Siang Biver, and above it, 
at the confiuence of the Lien Ki, is Siangtan, 
one of the greatest tea marts in China, with a 
population of 1,000,000, l^jing along the river 
bank for 3 miles, with thousands of boats lining 
its shores. In the southwest are found abo- 
riginal hill tribes who are little better than 
bandits. 

Shensi, ” Western Defiles,” has the Great 
Wall for its northern boundary, dividing it from 
Inner Mongolia ; on the east it is bounded by 
Shansi and Honan, on tho south by Hupeh and 
Sz*chuen, on the west by Kansuh. Area, 67,000 
sipiare miles ; population, 30,000,000. It has 
seven prefectures. The capital is Singan-fu» 
the most important city of tho northwest, next 
in size and importance to Peking itself. Here 
was found the famous Neatorian tablet of a.». 
781, giving tho recoixl of Nestorian mission 
work in China. Through this province are tho 
roads connecting China with Central Asia, many 
of them crossing ravines and winding up moun- 
tains 6,000 and 7,000 feet high, showing great 
engiuoering skill in tho work of its builders of 
the third century. Bioo and silk arc not found 
here— the climato is too cold ; but wheat, millet, 
oats, maize, and cotton are raised. Gold is 
found along the streams. Many horses, sheep, 
goats, and cattle are raised. 

Kansuh, “ Voluntary Beverenco,” is the larg- 
est of all the provinces. It extends from the 
Dsassaktn Khanate and Gobi on the north and 
northeast to Shensi on tho east, Sz’chuen on the 
south, Kokonor and the desert on the south- 
west, and Oobdo and Hi on tho northwest. 
(Williams), The greater part of its immense 
area of 400,000 square miles is a desert of sand 
and snow. The jiortion from the end of the 
Great Wall eastward is a fertile, well watered 
country. The strip of territory which projects 
into the Tibetan plateau is of strategic impor- 
tance as commanding the passage into Central 
Asia. In the fertile eastern region wheat, oats, 
barley, and millet are raised. Flocks and herds 
are reared by wandering Tartars. The moun. 
tains contain gold, silver, copper, and jade. 
The population numbers over 3 6,000,000. Laa- 
chau is the capital, on the Yellow Biver, at the 
point where it turns to the northeast. 
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Sz’oHXJEN, “ Four Streams,’* named from the 
four rivers -which run from north to south into 
the langtsz, is one of the largest provinces, 
with an area of 200,000 square miles and a 
population of 35,000,000. The four river basins 
comprise about half of the area ; the remainder 
belongs to the high table-land of Central Asia, 
and IS unproductive and sparsely settled. The 
fertile region produces nee, wheats potatoes, 
buckwheat, and tobacco. Kaw and -woven silk, 
salt, oiDiiim, tea, coal, copper, iron, and insect 
wax are other products. In the mountains are 
found various aboriginal tribes. Ohingtu-fu is 
the capital of the fifteen prefectures. It is situ- 
ated on the river Mm in a fertile plain, and 
was known to Marco Polo. Chungking, on the 
Yangtsz, 725 miles from Hankow, is another 
important city. 

Kwangtung, “ Broad East,” is the province 
which has been known longest to foreigners as 
the Canton province. It is bounded on the 
north by ICiangsi and Hunan, on the east by 
Fuhkien and the ocean, on the south by the 
ocean, and on the west by Kwangsi. With a 
coast line of a thousand miles, with its fine 
rivers affording ample means of communication 
with the provinces beyond, it is one of the 
principal provinces. Its area is 79,456 square 
miles, almost as large as the United Kingdom, 
and its population is 20,000,000. The three 
rivers which unite near Canton drain a country 
of 150.000 square miles, and water most fertile 
basins. Kice, sorghum, and tea are grown in 
great quantities. There are nine prefectures 
in this province, and its capital, Kwangohau-fu, 
(Canton), is the metropolis of the south, noted for 
its business, its manufactures, its luxuries of 
food and dress, and the commercial shrewdness 
of its people, who are the Yankees of China. It 
is on the north bank of the Pearl Eiver, 90 miles 
from Hong Kong at its mouth, and was the- first 
city in China -which was known to the outside 
world, and for a period of one hundred years, 
up to 1843, it monopolized foreign trade. Its 
population is variously estimated from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000. Macao, in the Hiangshan district, 
on the coast, is a Portuguese settlement. Their 
rule dates from 1849, and by the treaty of 1888 
its perpetual occupation and government by 
Portugal was confirmed by the Chinese G-overn- 
ment. It was formerly infamous on account qf ■ 
the cooly trade which was carried on there ; 
now it is a summer resort for the south of 
China, and is also a Chinese Monaco. The 
island of Hong Kong (latitude 22° 16^' north, 
longitude Hi"* 8^' east), ceded to the British in 
1842, is now one of the most important of Brit- 
ish possessions in the East. Its harbor is one 
of the finest, and British capital and energy 
have transformed a bare rock with a few fishing 
stations into a beautiful metropolis, where the 
commerce of the world is represented, Victoria 
Pe.ik rises 1,825 feet above the sea. A British 
garrison occupies the town, whose population 
is estimated at 150,000, of which five-sixths are 
Chinese, Eurasians, Portuguese, Indians, and 
Malays, The island of Shangchuen, southwest 
of Macao 30 miles, is the last resting-place of 
Francis Xavier, the apostle to the Chinese. 
The ocean districts of Sinning and Sinhwui, 
together with Hiangshan and Hoshan, are of 
note as being the region from whence all 
Chinese immigrants come. This province com- 
prises within its jurisdiction the island of 
Hainan (q.v.). 

Kwangsi, Broad West,” extends from Kwang- 


tuug to Yunnan and Annam, with the Gulf of 
Tonquin on the south and Kweiohau and Hunan 
on the north. Its area is nearly as great as 
that of its sister province — 78,250 square miles 
— but it is less densely populated, having in 
round numbers only 8,000,000 of people. It is 
well supplied with rivers. The West llivei* 
gives it communication -wuth the east and tho 
west. Kweilin-fu, the capital, lies on the 
Cassia Eiver in the northeast part of the prov- 
ince. In general the people are poor, the coun- 
try mountainous, and its principal products are 
cassia wood and oil, ink-stones, and cabinet, 
wood. Gold and silver and other metals are 
found here. The largest trading city is Wuchau- 
£u on the West Eiver near Kwangtung. In the 
soathwest of this province are found some of 
the Laos tribes. 

Kweioha-u, “ Noble Province, ” is, on the 
whole, “ the poorest of the eighteen provinces 
in the* character of its inhabitants, amount of its 
products, and development of its resources.” 
The Miaotsz’, aborigines, inhabit the eastern dis- 
tricts. It IS a mountainous country and has. 
much mineral wealth. The qiiicksilver mines 
are the richest in the world. It is bounded on 
the north by Sz'chuen, east by Hunan, south 
by Kwangsi, west by Yunnan. Its area is 64,554 
square miles ; population, 5,000,000. The 
capital is Kweiyang-fu, the smallest of all the 
capitals, situated among the mountains. 

Yunnan, “Cloudy South,” is the extreme 
southwest province, bounded on the north by 
Sz’chuen, on the east by Kweichau, south by 
Annam, Laos, and Siam, west by Burmali. It 
is the second largest province (area, 107, 9(59 
square miles), with a population of 5,»501,320. 
The central part of the province is an oxtensho 
plateau 6,000 to 6,000 feet in height. - It is of 
importance as being the trade route to British 
Bxirmah. The capital is Yuiman-fu, on Lake 
Tien. There are twenty prefectures in the 
province. The products are raw and manufac- 
tured silk, tea, copper, quicksilver, drugs, fruits, 
and carpets. The south and west are inhabited 
by hill tribes of various degrees of likoness and 
unlikeness to the Chinese. The mineral wealth 
of the province is great, and consists of coal, 
copper, silver, gold, salt, lead, iron, tin, and zinc. 

Shingking, in Manchuria, is considered part 
of China Proper, and since it possesses a treaty 
port may well be described in addition to the* 
eighteen provinces. It is bounded on the noith 
by Mongolia, on the east by Kirin, on the south 
by the Gulf of Liautung and Korea, and on the- 
west by Chihli. Its area is 43,000 square miles, 
and it has two departments and fifteen di.s. 
tricts. The population is estimated at 12,000,- 
000. The capital is known as Shinyang, 8hin~ 
king, Fungtien, or Mukden, and lies on the bank 
of the Shin, 500 miles northeast of Peking, in 
latitude 41° 50 north longitude, 123° 30' east 
latitude. The treaty of 1858 opened the port, 
of Niuchwang, on the river Liau, to foreigners, 
and quite a large trade in pulse, beancake, and 
oil is carried on from it. The other products 
of this province are wheat, barley, oats, cotton, 
maize, and tobacco. 

Glimafe , — The eighteen provinces occupy the 
same relative position on the continent of Asia 
as the United States occupy on the continent 
of America, and the variations of temperature 
are similar. The average temperature of China, 
is lower than that of any oiher country iu the 
same latitude. “The isothermal line of 70° 
F, as the average for the year, which passes. 
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south of Canton, runs by Cairo and New Orleans, 
8° north of it ; the line of 60° F. average passes 
from Shanghai to Marseilles, Ealeigh, St. Louis, 
and north of San Francisco ; and the line of 
50° F. average goes near Peking, thence on to 
Vienna, Dublin, Philadelphia, and Puget’s 
Sound in latitude 52 The humidity, espe- 
cially in the south, is relatively greater than 
countries in like latitudes, and consequently 
the heat is harder to bear. Commencing at the 
north in Shingking we find a healthy and mod- 
erate climate, the ground freezing to the depth 
of three feet in winter. In Peking, which is 
characteristic of the climate of the Great Plain, 
the thermometer ranges from 105° F. to zero ; 
the mean annual temperature is 52.3° F., and 
the mean winter range is 12° below freezing. 
July and A.ugust are the rainy months. Dust 
and sand storms are common in the spring. 
Droughts are frequent and seem to be growing 
more common. The autumns are mild and 
genial. Though the climate of the Plain, as a 
rule, is healthy, along the Grand Canal bowel 
complaints and ague are common. Around 
Nanking the moisture is excessive and gives 
rise to strange diseases. The seaside climate is 
aifected as far north as latitude 31° by the mon- 
soons or trade winds. The northeast monsoon 
blows during October, November, and Decem- 
ber, and is dry, bracing, and healthy. The 
southwest monsoon brings showers in the sum- 
mer and cools the nights. In Shanghai there 
are rapid changes in the autumn and spring, 
and there are great extremes of temperature 
from 100° to 24°. The average temperature in 
summer is from 80° to 93° by day and from 60° 
to 75° by night ; in winter, from 45° to 60° by 
day and from 36° to 45° by night. Ningpo is 
considered the most unhealthy station on the 
coast ; during the year we find extremes of 24° 
and 107°, and a change of 20° in twenty-four 
hours is not uncommon. The hot and the cold 
season lasts for three months each. The climate 
of Amoy is very delightful, with a yearly range 
of from 40° to 96°, At Fuhohau the extremes 
are 38° and 95°, with an average of 56° in De- 
cember and 82° in August. Afc Canton in July 
and August the average is from 80° to 88°, and 
in January and February 50° and 60°. The 
rainy season is usually in May and June, and 
the excessive humidity during the summer 
months makes the heat very debilitating. In 
1890 the five months from February were gen- 
erally rainy. The dampness is so great that 
furniture swells, the glue on books and uphol- 
stery melts, and a mould forms thickly on 
everything. The annual rainfall is about sixty 
inches, and in June, 1885, alone, the fall was 
thirty inches. Snow is rarely seen, and there 
is very little ice formed. Within the last ten 
years malaria has developed, though there are 
few epidemics, and, considering its tropical posi- 
tion, it is remarkably healthy. Macao has a 
very salubrious climate. The maximum is 90°, 
with an average summer heat of 84° ; the aver- 
age winter weather is 68°. Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, and Yunnan are considered the most 
unhealthy of the provinces, though in the 
table-lands of the two latter a temperate climate 
is found. The central provinces are cool, and 
are not so liable to sudden changes. Hupeh is 
temperate and healthy. Shensi is equable and 
mild. Sz’chuen and Kweichau are colder than 
Fuhkien and Ohxbkiang, owing to the moun- 
tains. Kansuh is damp, but not very hot. 
Thunder-storms occur in the southern provinces. 


The excessive heat causes the prevalence of 
Tyfoons during July and August and Septem- 
ber. These are storms of cyclonic nature, com- 
mencing with the wind in the north, veering to 
the east and south, blowing with tremendous 
force, accompanied by heavy rainfall. They 
usually spend their force at sea, but when they 
come inland, as in September, 1874, great loss of 
life is caused. During that storm the steamer 
“ Alaska,” of 3,500 tons, was lifted from her an- 
chorage in Hong Kong harbor and driven in 
shore to five feet of water. Tornadoes are un- 
known in China with the exception of one in- 
stance in Canton, which mowed a swath half a 
mile wide through the most populous part of 
the city, destroying thousands of houses, but 
miraculously sparing all mission property, 
though passing within a few hundred feet of 
several chapels, houses, and schools. Kecent 
investigations seem to show that the climate of 
China is growing gradually colder. This^ is 
proved by the disappearance of the varnish- 
tree and silk culture from the northern prov- 
inces, where hundreds of years ago they were 
found. The cultivation of rice has also gone 
southward, owing to this gradual refrigeration 
of the northern provinces. 

History , — Chinese history may be divided 
into the following periods : the Mythological, 
the Legendary, the Ancient, the Mediaeval, and 
the Modern. 1. This period comprises all the 
time antecedent to the accession of Fuh-hi, b.o. 
2852, and native writers assign to it myriads of 
years. Pwanku is described as having formed 
the world during this time. With chisel and 
mallet he cut out the earth ; the sun, moon, 
and stars are his works ; his head became 
mountains ; his breath, wind and clouds ; his 
voice, thunder ; from various paits of his body 
came fields, rivers, and trees, aud finally from 
the insects on his body came man. After this 
Chinese creator came a trinity of powers who 
ruled for thousands of years, and to them are 
ascribed many of the inventions of the ancient 
time. 2. The Legendary period ends with the 
accession of Yu in 2205. Eight nionarchs in 
all reigned during this time, and the tales that 
are related of their prowess resemble the legends 
of other ancient nations. It was during this 
period, about the year 2200 b.g., that the 
Chinese settled around the bend of the Yellow 
Kiver, and from this time on the records are 
more or less reliable ; but until further anti- 
quarian research has brought further facts to 
light all that is related of Fuh-hi and the most 
illustrious of his immediate successors, Yao and 
Shun, must be taken as legend and not history. 
3, Under the division of Ancient history may 
be included the dynasties commencing with the 
Hia and ending with the Eastern Han, 221 
six in all. Of these six dynasties the most im- 
portant and the longest recorded in history was 
that of Chau, which commenced with Wu Wang 
in 1122 B.a and lasted till 255 b.o., with thirty- 
four sovereigns oocui>ying the throne during 
that period. China was then a loose aggrega- 
tion of feudal States, and the power of the em- 
peror was often merely nominal. The origina- 
tor of the Tsin dynasty gave the name to China 
by which it was known to the ancients, and 
was the Napoleon of China. He divided his 
empire into thirty. six provinces, with governors 
over each. He also built the Great Wall, which 
stupendous work was accomplished after ten 
years of labor in 204 b.o. It remains to-day 
a monument of his greatness, and, considering 
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the time in which ifc was built, a marvel of en- 
gineering skill. Twelve hundred and fifty-hve 
miles in a straight line, 1,500 miles in all its 
windings, it stretches across the northern boun- 
dary of China Pr('per from the sea to the desert. 
At the present day it is in bad repair, but at 
many places its height of thirty feet, breadth of 
twenty feet, with bricks weighing forty to sixty 
pounds, challenge the wonder of the beholder. 
If the Wall made this emperor famous, his 
vanity made him infamous, for he wished to be 
considered the first emperor of the Chinese, 
and ordered the destruction of all books and 
records which antedated his reign, and slaugh- 
tered 500 of the literati. Many of the writings of 
Confucias and Mencius were thus destroyed, 
and many records were lost which might throw 
more light on the past. During the reign of 
the Emperor Ping-ti, “ Peace,” was born in 
Nazareth thiit King who came to bring peace to 
the world. The founder of the Hun dynasty 
instituted the system of competitive examina- 
tions, and under his successors literature, com- 
merce, arts, and good government flourished. 
4. Under Medieval history may be placed the 
seventeen dynasties which ruled China after 
the overthrow of the Han family till the acoes- 
sion of the first monarch of the Ming dynasty 
in 1368 JL.D. During the first dynasty of this 
period the country’ was divided into three prin- 
cipalities, and the wars that ensued between 
the various princes gave rise to the Chinese 
historical novel, The Th'ee Kingdoms^ which 
portrays the conditions of society at that time. 
During the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 323-419 A.n., 
Nanking was the capital ; Buddhism was the 
chief religion, and the doctrines of Confucius 
were coming in( o universal favor. During the 
Tang dynasty, 618 to 908, China was the most 
civilized country on the face of the globe. It 
was the golden age of China, and to this day 
the natives in the south call themselves Tang- 
yin, men of Tang, for during that time they 
were civilized and amalgamated with the Chinese 
race. Arab travellers visited China during this 
period, and to them we owe much of the infor- 
mation possessed in regard to their civilization. 
During the reign of the Emperor Tai-tsung 
(627-40) the Nestorian missionaries presented 
themselves at court and were received with re- 
spect. The Yuen dynasty, 1280 to 1368, was a 
Mongol dynasty, inaugurated by the great 
Knblai Khan, whose exploits are related by 


Marco Polo. The expulsion of the Mongols 
and the restoration of native rule brings us to 
a period which is comparatively modern. 6. 
The last native dynasty was called Ming or 
“ bright,” and lasted from 1368 to 1644, with 
sixteen monarchs in all. The Portuguese came 
to China during the reign of Kiahtsing, 1522-67, 
and the Jesuits gained an entrance in the coun- 
try about 1580. The Manchus finally attacked 
the imperial forces, and aided by native rebels 
in various parts of the empire, finally overthrew 
the dynasty, and Shunchi took the throne in 
1644, since which time the Ta Tsing, great 
pure,” dynasty has been in power, the Chinese 
submitting peacefully to its rule. The Manohu 
conquerors imposed their mode of wearing the 
hair in a queue upon the Chinese, and w^hat 
was originally a mark of bondage is now so 
universally adopted as to be a national distinc- 
tion and a cause of pride. The present em- 
peror is the ninth of the dynasty, one of the 
most important dynasties which has held the 
throne of China, as it has been brought more 
in contact with other nations than any which 
preceded it. Kanghi, who reigned sixty-one 
years from 1662, a contemporary of Louis XIV., 
was one of the ablest rulers of China. He or- 
dered a survey of the empire by the Romish 
missionaries, and superintended the publica- 
tion of a great thesauras, in addition to devot- 
ing himself with unwearying care to the solidi- 
fying of the country, the unifying of his peoi3lo, 
and the encouragement of all that makes a na- 
tion happy and prosperous. His grandson, 
Kienhmg, was a worthy descendant of the great 
emperor. He reigned sixty years, which were 
characterized by the peace and prosperity of 
the country. Embassies from the Dutch, Rus- 
sians, and English were received by him. The 
Emperor Taou Kwang, 1821-51, was a wise, 
able ruler. He waged bitter strife against the 
traffic in opium, and brought on the war with 
England and the consequent opening of his 
country to foreign intercourse. The Tax Ring 
rebellion broke out at his deatlx and lasted tho 
greater part of the life of his sucoe8.sor, ITien 
Fung. The minority reign of Tung- chi ended 
just as he was taking charge of the government, 
and he was succeeded by the present emperox*, 
Kwangsui, who attained his majority in IHSO. 
The following chronological table is taken from 
■Williams’s Middle Kingdom, and gives the ac. 
cepted dates in Chinese history ; 


CHINESE CHRONOLOGY. 


Dynasty. 


Number of Sovereigns and Average Length of Reign. 


Began. 


Duration. 


1. Hia 

2 . Sliang 

3. Chau 

4. Tain 

6 . Han 

0 East Han.. 

7. After Han , 

8 . Tsin 

9. East Tsiu.. 

10. Sung 

11. Tri 

13. Liang 

13. Chin 

14. Sui 

15. Tang 

16. After Liang 

17. After Tang 

18. After Tsin. 

19. After Han. 

20. After Chau 

21. Sung 

23. South Sung 

23. Yuen 

24. Ming 

25. Tsing 


Seventeen ; average, 20 years 

Twenty-eight ; average, 23 years 

Thirty -four ; average, 26% years 

Two ; one 37 years, the other 3 years .’. . . . 

Fourteen; average, years 

Twelve ; average, lOJ.^ years 

Two ; one 2 years, the other 41 years 

Four, averaging 14^4 years 

Eleven “ 

I Five “ m “ 

I Four ; one 48 years *, three together, 7 years 

Five ; average, 6}^ years 

.Three *, one 16, one 12, one 3 years 

Twenty; average, 14J^ years 

Two ; one 8 years, one 7 years 

Four ; average, 3J4 years 

Two ; one 7 years, one 3 years 

Two ; one 3 years 

Three ; average, 3 years 

Nine 18% “ 

Nine “ 17 “ 

Nine “ 9 % “ 

Sixteen 17 “ 

Eight up to 1875 ; average, 30 years 


B. c. 2205 

439 

1766 

644 

1122 

867 

255 

40 

2 or> 

231 

A.n. 25 

196 

221 

43 

205 

67 

323 

106 

420 

58 

479 

23 

502 

54 

657 

32 

689 

30 

620 

287 

907 

16 

923 

13 

936 

10 

947 

4 

951 

9 

960 

167 

1127 

153 

1280 

88 

1368 

276 

3644 
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EMPERORS OF THE MIXG TSIKG DYNAS- 
TIES. 


Title. 

Began 
to Reign. 

Deugth 
of Reign, 

Mixo Dyxasty. 



1. Haiigwu 

1308 

30 

2. Kieiiwtiu 

1398 


3. Yungloh 

1403 


4. lliinahi 

1425 

i 

5. Siuehtih 

1420 

10 

6. Chingtun£> 

1430 

21 

7. Kingtlii .. .\ 

1457 

8 

8. Chiiighwa ... 

1465 

23 

9. Hungchi... ' 

1488 

18 

10. Chiugtih 

1500 

16 

11. Iviahtbiiig 

1322 

45 

12. Lung king 

13. Waulcih 

1507 

6 

47 

14. Taichaag 

1020 

1 

15. Tionki . . 

1621 

7 

1C, Tsuugching 

1028 

IG 

Tsing- Dynasty. 



1. Shuuchi 

1044 

IS 

2. Kanghi 

1002 ' 

()1 

3. Yungclung 

4. Kienlung...., 

1723 

1730 

13 

00 

6. Kiaking 

i7no 

25 

6. Taukwang 

1821 

30 

7. Hienfung 

18,51 

n 

8. Tiiugclu^ 

1802 

12 

9. Kwuugbu 

1875 

•• 


Opening of Vie Countrg to Foreign^ 
eiV^'-Until the early part of the present cen- 
tury China -was practically closed to foreigners, 
for though the Portuguese had made trading 
vo 3 \ages there, and though the East India Com- 
pany had sent out its ships to Canton, foreign- 
ers had no treaty rights until after the wars with 
Great Britain and France. The first war with 
Great Britain was what is called the opium war, 
which was precipitated by the seizure on the 
part of the Chinese Government of 20,000 chests 
of opium, which they claimed were being 
smuggled into the empire. The war comm enced 
with the bombardment of Tinghai on July 5th, 
18il, and continued till the ratification of the 
Nanking Treaty on September 15th, 1842. Can- 
ton, Amoy, Tinghai, Shanghai,* Ningpo, Chin- 
kiang were captured by British arms, and Nan- 
king was invested and wo\ild have been destroy- 
ed unless the Chinese had consented to pay the 
$3,000,000 demanded for its ransom. By this 
time the commissioners from the emperor were 
willing to sue for peace, and agreed to the fol- 
lowing terms of the famous Treaty of Nanking : 
Lasting peace between the two nations ; the 
opening of the five ports, Canton, Amoy, Fuli- 
chau, Ningpo, and Shanghai, to British trade 
and residence ; the ceding of the island of 
Hong Kong to England ; indemnity of $21,000,- 
000, to be paid before the last day of December, 
1845, of which $6,000,000 was for the opium de- 
stroyed, $3,000,000 for the debts due British 
merchants, and $12,000,000 for the expenses of 
the wai', added to various stipulations in regard 
to tariff rates and the conduct of trade. Here 
was a Christian nation forcing the nse of opium 
on a heathen monarch who had deliberately de- 
stroyed $6,000,000 worth of the drug in order 
to save his people I On October 8th of the fol- 
lowing year a supplementary treaty was signed 
which gave all foreigners the same rights at 
treaty ports as the British had been given. The 
United States sent Caleb Ou,shing as plenipoten- 
tiary to conclude a treaty of peace with China, 
and this treaty was signed at Wanghia, a suburb 


of Macao, on July 3d, 181:4. In October a 
similar treaty of peace, providing for foreign 
intercourse, was signed at Macao between tho 
Imperial Commissioner and the Commissioners 
of the French Government, and the first stage 
in the opening up of China was passed. At 
this time the Tai-Ping rebellion broke out. Its 
leader, Hung Siu Tsuen, professed to be com- 
missioned by God to accomplish the overthrow 
of the existing dynasty. He had been brought 
in contact with Christians, knew the principles 
of the Christian religion, assumed to be a 
Christian, and claimed to be led by visions and 
warnings from heaven. However sincere he 
may have been in his convictions, he failed to 
comprehend the spiritual nature of Christian- 
ity. He began an insurrection in 1850 and 
finally captured Nanking, held in subjection 
five provinces, and threatened Peking. At this 
juncture Frederick Ward, an American, organiz- 
ed the ever-victorious army,” which under 
his leadership and the subsequent command of 
Colonel Gordon captured over fifty cities from 
the insurgents, ended the rebellion in 1SG5, 
when the rebel pretender was taken jirisoner 
and killed. The Manchu dynasty was once 
more supreme after fourteen years of war which 
shook the government to its foundations, de- 
vastated some of the fairest lands and cities of 
the empire, and caused the death of millions of 
its subjects. 

The second war with Great Britain was 
brought on by the Chinese authorities at Canton 
boarding the lorcha “ Arrow*' and seizing some 
of the sailors. This was an insult to the Brit- 
ish flag, and was atoned for by the war of 1856. 
France aided England, and Canton was bom- 
barded and occupied by the allied troops, 
Americans were involved in a slight skirmish 
■with the Chinese, during which the Barrier 
forts on the Canton Eiver were attacked and 
captured by Captain A. H. Foot in November, 
The war was ended by the treaties at Tientsin, 
in 1858, between C'hina and the envoys of Rus- 
sia, France. England, and America. “ The tol- 
eration of Christianity, the residence of foreign 
ministers at Peking, "and tho freedom to travel 
through the land were avenues heretofore closed 
against the welfare and progress of China which 
the treaties opened, and through which she has 
already made more real advances than ever be- 
fore in her history.” Tho Chinese did not ob- 
serve the requirements of the treaty, and it was 
not until Peking had been occupied V»y the allied 
forces and the Summer Palace of the emperor 
destroyed that the treaties of Tientsin were 
finally ratified, October 24th, 1860. Since that 
date there has been peace with foreign nations, 
which was further cemented by the appoint- 
ment of a commissi on of which the Hon. Anson 
Burlingame was the head, which visited the 
different foreign powers with a view to estab- 
lishing diplomatic intercourse. A treaty with 
America was negotiated July 28th, 1808, and 
ratified the following year, which recognized 
the right of Chinese to immigrate to the United 
States. This has been modified by a commis- 
sion sent to Poking in 1880, which in 1882 re- 
stricted Chinese immigration to the United 
States for twenty years, and in 1888 an exclu- 
sion bill was passed by Congress which pro- 
hibits the immigration of Chinese laborers en- 
tirely. This later action has had a bad effect on 
the relations which hitherto have existed be- 
tween the two nations* 
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After the visit of the Burlingame Embassy to 
Europe, the occurrence of the Tientsin Mas- 
sacre in June, 1871, during 'vrhich outbreak 
twenty Erench and Bussians were horribly mur- 
dered, and the Erench consulate, cathedral, 
and orphanage were destroyed, threatened to 
interfere with the friendly relations which were 
existing. The Chinese G-overnment, however, 
took strong measures to curb the populace, 
and punished as many of the offenders as could 
be identified, and the payment of ample in- 
demnity I'estored peace and quiet, and led to a 
discussion and decision, of difficult questions 
involved in Christian missions. The murder 
of Mr. Margary, an agent of the British Govern- 
ment, in 1875, during an o'verland trip from Bur- 
mahto Yunnan, was the cause of fmther demands 
for indemnity on the part of the British, which 
demands were finally settled by the Chefoo Con- 
vention, September 13lh, 187C, according to the 
terms of which 200,000 taels were paid by the 
Chinese as indemnity, and four new ports were 
opened to foreign trade. Since that time the 
government of China has devoted itself to de- 
veloping the resources of the country, and has 
tried, as far as possible, to overcome the con- 
servatism which stands in the way of progress. 

The history of the intercourse of this heathen 
nation with so-called Christian ones is not at 
all times creditable to the latter ; but though 
the means used have not been above reproach, 
the result has been that China is thoroughly 
awakened from her self-satisfied sloth, her bar- 
riers have been broken down, and there is now 
afforded free access for the entrance of civiliza- 
tion in its modern forms, and for that Christi- 
anity which is the sole hope of her future. 

Govei^nment* — The head of the govern- 
ment of China is the emperor, Hwang Ti, as 
the Chinese call him, which is a term similar to 
Tsar or Kaiser. On ascending the throne the 
emperor takes a name or style by which his 
reign is known ; the present emperor is called 
Kwang Sui, “ illustrious succession.” He was 
born August 14th, 1871, and began to reign in 
1875. Baring his minority the emi3ress-dow- 
ager held the reigns of State, which she resigned 
in February, 1889, when the young emperor 
attained his majority, was married, and took 
full control of affairs. The theory of the gov- 
ernment of China is the patriarchal ; the em- 
peror is the Son of Heaven and the Father of 
his people. Beneath him the superior in age 
or rank has sway over the inferior ad wfinilum. 
While the will of the Son of Heaven is supreme, 
and his power is said to be absolute, it is not 
unlimited, as one would think. Ho is bound 
by no constitution, no Magna Charta dictated 
by powerful barons limits his sway, but the 
accumulated force of centuries of tradition and 
laws holds him to right and justice with an irre- 
sistible grasp. He must follow the behests of 
his father, Heaven, or else the people will exer- 
cise the divine right of rebellion which they 
cling to, and which Confucius, and especially 
Mencius, defined with utmost boldness. When 
floods or famine, fire and pestilence come, the 
.people look upon it as a judgment on the em- 
peror, and he immediately offers sacrifices to 
Heaven to appease its wrath. He is the high- 
priest of his people, and theoretically has their 
welfare at heart. Practically the people submit 
passively to his despotism, and rarely bother 
themselves about the government in general, 
though they may complain of the exactions of 


the local officers. Liberty is unknown, and 
there is no word for ifc in their language. In 
the administration of the affairs of State the 
emperor is assisted by a Cabinet, a Council 
of State, and “ The Six Boards.” 

The Oahinei. — Six chancellors take the place 
of a prime-minister. Their duty is “ to receive 
rescripts and edicts, present memorials, lay 
before his Majesty the affairs of the empire, 
procure his instructions thereon,” and return 
them to the lower officials to carry into effect. 
The Emperor gives his personal attention to de- 
tails, from the highest matters of importance to 
petty extortions, and with the ‘ ‘ vermilion pen- 
cil” writes his will on the paijers submitted to 
him. With one stroke of the brush he sends 
this man to banishment and the other to high 
office. These various members of the Cabinet 
have their scribes and translators and subordi- 
nate officials to the number of (500, half of 
whom, as the reigning dynasty is foreign, are 
Manehus. 

The Council of State, — The number of the 
Council has of late been four : two Chinese and 
two Manehus. They correspond to the minis- 
try of other nations. They confer with the em- 
peror on all important matters of administra- 
tion or appointment, and give their advice and 
execute his desires. They connect him with 
all the subordinate departments, so ho is in 
touch with the w^hole vast machinery, with its 
wheels within wheels. In the King Fao, known 
to foreigners as the Peking Gazette! the decrees, 
rescripts, and other actions of the Grand Coun- 
cil are published and sent to all the provinces. 
A glance at the titles of some of the articles 
contained in one edition will give a fair idea of 
the details into which this Council enters : 
“ Appointments,” “ Sui:ipression of Piracy on 
the Coast of Fuhkien,” Escape of a Prisoner 
in Chehkiang,” “Illegal Infliction of Punish- 
ment,” “Degradation of a Commander-in- 
chief.” At the end of each separate item is 
the^ will of the emperor, as, ' ‘ Ap jiroved by Re- 
script,” “Referred to the Board Concerned,*' 
“Hoted,” “Denied,’* etc. 

The Six Boards, — 1, The Board of Civil Service. 
It as well as the other boards are executive 
bodies, with two presidents, three directors, 
and many subordinate heads of bureaus or de- 
partments. The duties of this Board are to 
govern and direct all the \arious offices of the 
civil service, their rank and gradation, degrada- 
tion and promotion, rewards and punishments, 
terms and places of service, and furloughs. 
One of its duties is the regulation and distribu- 
tion of posthumous orders, for the Chinese 
Government ennobles the ancestors of worthy 
servants instead of ennobling sons for the good 
deeds of their fathers. 2. The Board of Rev- 
enue looks after the collection of all taxes and 
tribute, the salary list, the census, receipts and 
disbursements of grain, and rights of transpor- 
tation by land and water. One of its duties, 
which is distinctively Asiatic, is the procnral 
of Manchu maidens for the harem of the em- 
peror, and the regulation of their allowances. 
3. The Board of Rites has to do with all the 
ceremonial forms and State etiquette with which 
China is burdened, even the cut of a coat and 
the time to wear it being prescribed by edict. 
Sacrificial rites come under its control, as well 
as the treatment of foreign officials and em- 
bassies. Fourteen volumes of the statutes are 
occupied by the details of these rites, 4. The 
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JBoard of "War needs no explanation, as its 
duties are manifest. It lias control of the navy 
as well as the army. 5. The Board of Punish- 
ments is, except the emperor, the highest Court 
of Appeal in both civil and criminal matters. 
6. The Board of 'Works has charge of all public 
works, the building and maintenance of city 
walls, temples, altars, the care of arsenals, forts, 
and camp equipage ; repairs and builds roads, 
dikes, bridges ; preserves and erects sepulchres 
and memorial tablets ; coins money, and makes 
gunpowder. In addition to these Six Boards 
there is another one which has control of the 
foreign dependencies of China. There is also 
a peculiar board called the Censorate. The 
censors reprimand the emperors themselves, 
and many instances are given in Chinese his- 
tory of the faithful performance of their duties 
by censors, even at the risk of incurring the 
displeasure and punishment of their liege. One 
striking instance is related in connection with 
the accession of the present emperor. He was 
not in the direct line of succession, as the former 
emperor died while young without issue, and 
the present incumbent was a distant cousin. 
One of the censors deemed the relationship too 
distant, and wrote out a strong remonstrance 
against the selection of Kwang Sni. Knowing 
that the remonstrance would be unavailing, yet 
desiring to emphasize his rebuke, he committed 
suicide, to show that he could die, but ho 
could not betray his sacred office or connive at 
any such violation of royal tradition. 

Under these boards are the great number of 
office-holders. These are governor generals, 
some of them ruling over two provinces, gov- 
ernors of provinces, commissioners of finance, 
justice, grain, and salt (salt is a government mo- 
nopoly), intendants of circuits, called taou tai, 
who rule over several prefectures, prefects, sev- 
eral grades of sub-jirefects, and district magis- 
trates. These officials are selected in accord- 
ance with the civil-serVice system, which is 
based upon literary merit, and is one of the in- 
stitutions of China which challenges the admi- 
ration of other nations. Theoretically, any 
one who does not belong to the iDroscribed 
classes may compete in the literary e.miuina- 
tions for the various degrees, no matter, how 
oor or ignoble he may be ; practically, those 
onors are open only to those who have w^oalth, 
as many years of preliminary study are neces- 
sary. The first examination is held in the dis- 
tricts, for the degree of siu istii, Bachelor of 
Arts.’* On receiving the coveted honor the 
student does not necessarily receive Cfffico ; ho 
is merely a favored individual, who is exempt 
from corporeal punishment, is better than the 
common people, and is eligible to compete for 
the second degree. The degree of siu tsai is 
often purchased, though the purchasers are 
looked down upon. The examinations for the 
second degree of ku jin, Master of Arts,” are 
held in the various provincial capitals, trien- 
nially, on the same days, the 9th, 12th, and 
15th days of the eighth month. This examina- 
tion separates students from officers, though 
every student who receives the diploma does 
not necessarily become an officer. Several 
thousands attend these examinations. They 
are pent up in little cells hardly fit for cattle, 
and are required to write essays on themes 
taken from the classics, relating to histor3^ mat- 
ters of government, law, and finance. A recent 
innovation is the introduction of questions in 


Western mathematics. About one in a hundred 
is auccesstul. As the students are allowed to 
bring no books or helps of any kind with them, 
the tax on mind and memory is very severe, for 
often much of the context must be remembered 
in order to discuss the theme intelligibly. 
Essaj's are rejected for faults in form as well as 
matter ; a misplaced comma, a blot, a wrong 
character is sufficient cause for failure. The 
successful ones receive much honor and distinc- 
tion. When for any cause an eiui)eror wishes 
to favor the people, lie orders an extra examina- 
tion for the degree of ku jm to be held. The 
examination for the third degree of tsin sz, 
‘‘Doctor of Laws,” is held triennially at Pe- 
king. Only ku jm can compete, and they are 
allowed part of their travelling expenses. 
About 200 or 300 receive their degrees at each 
examination, and are then appointed to some 
sort of office. Those wdio receive the fourth 
and highest degree of ban liii are made mem- 
bers of the Imperial Academy on a salary. The 
examination for this degree is held triennially 
in the Emperor’s palace. 

A similar system of examinations with similar 
degrees is held for the military branch of the 
government. Physical instead of mental jinw- 
ers is tested, and the Chinese consider tlie civil 
diploma much higher relatively than the mili- 
tary one. By means of this sifting ■|)rocess not 
only are the peojde stimulated to literary pur- 
suits, is genius rew^arded, and civilization ad- 
vanced, but the government has at its command 
a body of well-educated men, from all over the 
empire, the finest that can bo obtained, well 
versed in tradition and the principles of C'bineso 
law. By a system of rotation of office, by never 
sending an officer to rule in his native province, 
by the system of espionage and mutual respon. 
sibility, abuses are checked and good govern- 
ment enforced. The great defect in tluur sys- 
tem is that the officers aro not paid enough to 
live as their station requires, and c()iTui>tion in 
bribe taking and giving is widt'spread, while 
extortion is uni-’crsal. Anotluji* great source of 
corruption is the selling of degrees and the 
favor show'n to those who purobase them. In 
spite of this corruption and the abuses of power 
which can be seen, the officers of tho govern- 
ment will comparo favorably with those of other 
nations for talent, integrity, industry, and 
patriotism. 

l*eoplem — Origin, The peoi>lo of Uhina have 
lived for so many oentnri(‘s in their river basins, 
separated from the rest of tho world, that their 
origin is shrouded in the mists of tradition and 
legends. About 2200 n.o. tribes frt)m Clenti*al 
Asia came across tho desert and. soithul around 
the bond of the Yellow Biver in what is now 
Kansuh. Where these sottlors came from is 
still a matter of conjecture. A recent writer 
claims that they were emigrants from Babylonia^ 
Tho presumptive proofs of this arc in brief: 
Babylonia was a great agricultural cemntry, anti 
irrigation was everywhere to bo sotm ; so in 
China ; “ The Middle Kingdom” was the imme 
applied to Babylonia by its inlinbitunts, and 
that is the native appellation of China ; the pre- 
historic period of China is divided by native 
waiters into ten periods, and the same is attrib- 
uted to Babylonia ; the Babylonians were great 
astrologers, so are the Chinese, and the method 
of computing time is similar in the two nations. 
More direct proof is adduced by the researches 
of Mr. 0. T, Ball, as published in the 
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ings of ihe Society of Biblical Arcliceology. He 
shows striking resemblances between words in 
the ancient Accadian and the modern Mandarin 
dialect of China. By placing an initial g in 
the place of the y in many Chinese words he 
finds many terms related to the Accadian. He 
has been able to lay down a series of phonetic 
laws by which, he has converted into Accadian 
almost; the entire Chinese dictionary If this is 
the true origin of the Chinese people, it will 
explain what has hitherto been a mystery ; their 
language shows that at some time in the past 
they were a nomadic race, having their prin- 
cipal possessions in fiocks and herds ; this is 
also hinted at in their architecture ; but as far 
back as records go, they are found to have been 
an agricultural race. The dwellers on the 
plains of Babylonia W’ere descended from a 
parent stock who led a pastoral life in the 
mountainous country on the east. If, then, 
the Chinese are the descendants of the inhabit- 
ants of the plain, the references to a nomadic 
life in their language contain the remembrance 
of their earlier ancestors in the mountains. 

Fhysical Appearance. —In stature the majority 
of the Chinese are somewhat below the average 
height, especially the women ; in the north of 
China the Manchu race is large and fine in 
appearance. They have straight black hair 
and eyes, yellow complexions, and obliquely set 
eyes. The men are noticeable for an absence 
of beards, a thin mustache or a peaked goatee 
being the most hair that is seen on their faces, 
and that only in middle or old age. They have 
great endurance and are a strong, sturdy race, 
with more physical force than is usual in tropi- 
cal races. They possess the power of applica- 
tion to work of unvarying monotony for long 
hours at a time, without wearying or displaying 
that nervousness which is seen in European 
races ; absence of nerves is one of their princi- 
pal characteristics. They have a wonderful 
vitality, which seems to be unaffected by such 
lack of sanitary conditions as would be sure 
death to an American. Their skulls are thick, 
and they do not seem to be affected much by 
the burning heat of the sun. In spite of their 
custom of marrying early and their excesses in 
vice, they are very productive. The women 
mature rapidly, and are mothers at the early age 
of thirteen and fourteen. There are no special 
diseases to which they are predisposed, though 
they are subject to consumption, skin diseases, 
and diseases of the eyes, caused by the hot sun- 
shine. Leprosy of various types is common 
among them. They endure suffering so well, 
and recover so quickly from the shock and 
wounds of surgical operations, as to give credit 
to thh theory that their nervous organization is 
not so highly developed or so sensitive as that 
of European races. 

Menial Traits . — The Chinese are essentially 
an agricultural race. They are manual laborers, 
who possess industry, patience, and dogged de- 
termination in a great degree. While they are 
not aggressive, when roused they are no mean 
foes, and when well officered, with men of 
daring and courage to lead the way, they will 
follow to the death wit^i great stoicism. They 
excel in manufactures which require a fine tac- 
tile sense, and work like automata. They have 
no regard for truth for its own sake, and are 
noted for meudacity, deceit, and indirectness 
in all things. They are wonderfully polite, but 
this same politeness leads to a disregard of 


truth from the desire to avoid unpalatable facts,, 
and is too often but an artificial veneer which 
conceals selfishness and conceit. They have 
great mental power, especially in memory, but 
are lacking in the imaginative and artistic tem- 
peraments Logic and reasoning the}'' are well 
skilled in, and they have a sense of humor 
which is of a quiet kind. They are a slovy, 
methodical, conservative, staid, phlegmatic 
people, and do not show much emotion ; this 
is due as much to education as to nature, for 
they are taught to repress their feelings. They 
are more sullen than quick temj)ered, more un- 
derhanded than treacherous. They have great 
respect for learning, and reverence their suiie- 
riors to the extreme, but are arrogant and con- 
ceited when learned themselves. When their 
anger is aroused they are more likely to vent it 
in words and imprecations than in blows, and 
street fights offend the ears oftener than they 
break the bones. In general, they are the finest 
of the Asiatic races, and their habiLs of domes- 
ticity, reverence of parents, submission to con- 
stituted authority, quiet industry, frugality, 
and temperance make them worthy of respect. 
In their manufactures they show a lack of in- 
ventive skill, but they possess a wonderful 
amount of imitativeness. Attention to detail 
and laborious minuteness is characteristic of 
their works of art. They show very little inter- 
est in the condition of any who are without 
their immediate circle of relations, but within 
that circle all that concerns the individual is 
discussed and commented upon by the many ad 
nauseam. They have little idea of privacy, and 
lack refinement in matters pertaining to man’s 
physical nature and its needs and appetites. 
The laboring men are often (usually in the 
south) bare to the waist, but the women are 
modest in dress and behavior, keeping the en- 
tire body clothed, except among the poor peas- 
antry, who labor in the field with the men. 

Language, — The Chinese language belongs, 
to that class in which are the Korean, Tibetan, 
and Burmese languages. Its origin cannot well 
be traced, unless the hypothesis already men- 
tioned is correct, and it is derived from the 
early Accadian. Whatever its origin, it is the 
oldest spoken language in existence, and, along 
with the Egyptian and the cuneiform, the old- 
est written language. It is monosyllabic, with- 
out inflexion or agglutination ; its nouns have 
no declensions, its verbs are not to be con- 
jugated. A mythical personage, who is said to- 
have flourished about the year 2700 b.o,, is, the 
reputed author of their characters. The earli- 
est form of writing was similar to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and in the main the structure of 
their characters is that of an ideogram. These 
characters are divided into six classes : 1, Imi- 
tative Symbols. In these some resemblance can 
be seen to the objects designated by them* 
Most of this class are nouns. Thus the char- 
acters for sun, moon, eye, child, and hill are 
efforts at pictorial representation. At first tho 
hieroglyphics were traced on bamboo with iron 
styles, and the change to the use of the brush 
has caused a rounding of angles and a shading 
of lines which in many cases takes away tho 
original resemblance. Six hundred and eight, 
are placed in this class by Chinese philologists, 
though many axe not included which ought to 
be there. 2. Symbols Indicating Thought. In 
these characters ideas are represented by the 
position of the parts. Half of a moon stands 
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for evening ; the snn with a line under it indi- 
cates morning— the snn above the horizon. 
Part of a character above a base-line means 
" above the same part placed under the base- 
line means “ below.” 3. Cumhined Ideas, or 
ideographics, are characters made up of sym- 
bols so combined as to show their meaning or 
their influence upon each other. Tims the snn 
and moon together make “brightness;** two 
trees represent a forest a dog and mouth 
means “ bark,” for the greatest act of the 
Chinese dog is to bark ; woman and broom make 
up the principal requirements of a Chinese 
“wife.” Many curious ideas of the Chinese 
and not a little insight into their customs can be 
obtained by a careful study of the 740 char- 
acters assigned to this class. 4. Inverted Signifi- 
cations, Here are 372 characters which by some 
inversion, alteration, or omittal of their parts 
acquire different meanings. A hand turning to 
the right means “right;” turning to the left 
means “left.” 5. Borrowed Uses, These re- 
semble the second class, only the meaning taken 
from the combinations is more metaphorical and 
fanciful — e,g., the word for a written character 
is composed of a child under a shelter, since 
characters are the chikVien of hieroglj^phics. 
6. In this last class are comprised most of the 
characters in the language called Phonetics, or 
sound symbols. An imitative symbol is com- 
bined with a jjhonetic ; one gives the idea, the 
other the sound. If a new character were to 
be formed — for instance, one pertaining to 
some wooden substance— an imitative sjmibol of 
a wooden object would be combined with a 
phonetic of the sound which was to be given to 
the new character ; or, to take an example 
given by 'Williams, to designate locust, the sym- 
bol for insect was combined with the sound 
nan, and to those who knew the locust it would 
mean to them the locust ; to others, who had 
never seen the insect, it would mean an insect 
called nan. 

These six classes are a modern classifleation ; 
it is impossible to ex^flain a great many of the 
characters by any principles, for many of them 
are amenable to no rules. In general the char- 
acters are formed by the use of 214 radicals — 
some of these are simply strokes, but most of 
them are ideograms — combined with primi- 
tives, as they are called, which in reality are 
no older than the radicals, but denote simply 
the part of the character which is not a radical, 
or a combination of radicals. The number of 
characters given in Kanghi’s Dictionary is 
44,449, but the total of really different char- 
acters is much less, probably about 25,000, and 
for a good working knowledge of Chinese 10,000 
will sufBlce. In the dictionaries the characters 
are found by looking up the radical ; if there is 
more than one radical in the character the most 
prominent one is looked for first ; then the 
number of strokes in the character exclusive of 
the radical is the guide to the j)laoe under its 
given radical where it may bo found. The 
radical is not of uniform size, neither does it 
occupy always the same position. In order to 
preserve the symmetry and uniform size of the 
characters, in one the radical is largo and of 
proper form, in another it may be lengthened 
or "broadened, narrowed or widened, according 
to the exigencies of its position. In some cases 
the radicals have two forms, one an abbrevi- 
ated form or a form which is used only in com- 
pounds, and that is an additional source of 


trouble to the foreign student. One advantage 
the characters have which is appreciated by the 
student of the spoken language— they are the 
same throughout the eighteen provinces, and 
one who can write Chinese can be understood 
by that means anywhere. In writing the lan- 
guage six forms of chai*acters are met with in 
common use, though the fancy and art of the 
Chinese have devised many other forms, just as 
new type and fancy lettering are indulged in by 
printers and penmen in other countries. 1. 
The Seal Character. This corresponds to black 
letter in English, and is nearest in age to pic- 
ture writing. It is used on seals, title-jiages, 
and ornamental inscriptions, but no books are 
ever printed in it. 2. Official Character. This 
is but slightly different from the following, re- 
sembling it as German I’esembles the old Eug- 
lish ; it is used for iDrefaces to books, presenta- 
tion addresses, and engrossing generally, 3. 
Pattern style is the ordinary form of the char- 
acter, and is the one in general use. The Chines© 
attach much importai ce to skill, neatness, and 
accurate proportion in the forming of the writ- 
ten character, and however good the substance 
of a manuscript, it is despised if it is not writ- 
ten well in pattern style. 4. Jhnniing hand is 
the ordinary manuscript hand. As the square- 
ness and angularity of the printed character is 
rounded off, and the strokes are run together, 
special study is required to read this hand. 6. 
The Grass lland. In this the abbreviations are 
more numerous, the style is more flowing, and 
great difficulty is tound in deciphering it, as 
each writer has his own method of abbrevi- 
ating. 6. The Sung style W'as introduced in the 
tenth century soon after printing from hlo(‘ks, 
and has more angularity of outline and square- 
ness of stroke, as being more suitable for the 
engraving tool. Of all these styles the pattern 
style and the running style are the ones in 
most common use, and the foreign student may 
well be satisfied to master one— the pattern 
style. 

Colloquial.- -As has ah^acly boon stated, the 
Chinese language has no “'declensions, no con- 
jugations, neither has it marks for the number 
and gender of nouns. This poverty of language 
is comi>ensated for by the tones. Something is 
needed to prevent confusion, for in the use of 
over 30,000 different words there are only 500 
different syllabic sounds, and homophoiious 
monosyllables abound even when the tones are 
introduced. The correct use of the tones; and 
the ability to distinguish them wlien heard and 
to utter them correctly, is the hardest task in 
the acquirement of the language. In Canton 
there are found eight different tones, and the 
same sound uttered in each of the eight tones 
would have eight different meanings, and thcH© 
meanings would be as far separate as ** homo’* 
from “devil,” or “Lord” from **pig.” In 
Peking four tones only are met with ; in Nan- 
king, five ; and in Bwatow, seven. The four 
tones are named the enm, the ascending, the 
deparlmg, and the entering tone, and in Clanton 
there are two series, an rij)i)er and a lower. 
The use of the tones does not depend on the 
sense, as in English, but each word retains its 
particular tone whether it l)e used in entreaty, 
rebuke, command, or imprecation. To be cor- 
rectly understood the tones must be heard, but 
a brief description will bo of service. The even 
tone is like the ordinary tone of voice, as the 
word scene,” when one says ** A beautiful 
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scene the ascending tone resembles somewhat 
the inflection of the Yoice in asking a ques- 
tion, as, “Has it been seen?” the departing 
tone is a gradual decadence, as is often observed 
m the tone of a reader as he ntters the conclud- 
ing phrase of a long sentence, or the drawling 
tone in which an unwillingly extracted answer 
is uttered, as, “No! it has not been se-en.” 
The entering tone is not so marked in the north, 
but in the south it is very important. It gives 
an effect to the word uttered, as if the speaker 
were suddenl}^ stopped in the act of sjieakiug, 
and can be illustrated by the forceful utterance 
of fin important word of a sentence, as in the 
phrase, “ Did you ever see such conceit Not 
only does the language become unintelligible 
when a wrong tone is used, but in Fuhchau, 
Amoy, and Canton the misunderstanding may be 
very serious. Another difficulty in learning the 
language is the frequent recurrence of an ng 
sound, a kind of nasal hard to acquire, wdiich 
gives a peculiar singing sound to the language, 
as in the w’ords Shantung, Yangtsz-kiang. 
Most of the English consonants are found in 
one or other of the various dialects, besides 
several consonant sounds which are unknown 
in English, such as chw, gw, jw, ho. There 
are also several imperfect vowel sounds which 
are remarkably hard for foreigners to acquire, 
as “ m, sz,*’ “ rli, ch.’* 

Grammar . — As there are no case endings, po- 
sition shows the case of the words. In general 
the subject stands first, then the verb ; modi- 
fiers precede the word modified. Chinese gram- 
marians divide words into dead words, nouns ; 
kwdk tsz, verbs, and hui tsz, particles, conjunc- 
tions, exclamations, etc. Often the change of 
tone changes a noun to a verb. There are no 
articles ; a man is spoken of as one man, and 
that takes the place of the. To form the plural 
of nouns a particle is added, as loo, I wo 
mun, “ we or the noun is duplicated, yin, 
man ; yin yin, all men. Gender is formed by 
pre- or suffixing particles or words, as in Eng- 
lish cock-robin or peacock, or by the use of 
different words, as bull and cow. Adjectives 
precede nouns. Case is determined by posi- 
tion ; the possessive of nouns is formed by the 
use of a particle. In speaking of many classes 
of objects, classifiers are used, and correctness 
in the use of these words is essential. Pah is 
the classifier for such objects as have handles, 
and it would be incorrect to say ynt to, one 
knife, in Cantonese, when the correct form is 
yat pah to, A cognate error would be to say a 
levy of sheep, in English, The comparison of 
adjectives requires the use of additional parti- 
cles, though often it is expressed by antithesis 
or parallel— e g., “To preach is easy, to prac- 
tise, hard,” would be the Chinese way to say 
It is easier to preach than to practise.*’ 
Moods and tenses are denoted by position and 
by the use of particles. The relations of time 
are especially difficult to express in Chinese ; 
the poverty of the language is especially marked 
in this respect. The imperative, optative, and 
potential moods are formed by the addition of 
the appropriate words. Pronouns are few and 
their use is avoided. There are only three per- 
sonal pronouns, wo, net, ta, I, you, they, but 
others are formed by collocation and by the use 
of participial phrases. In writing no distinc- 
tion is made -between a common and a proper 
noun, though often one line drawn alongside 
the character denotes the name of a person, and 


two lines of a place. Capitalization, except as 
the beginning of a sentence or as a mark of ex- 
treme reverence, is unknown ; in the except 
tional cases the character is placed above the 
level of the ordinary line. The only marks of 
punctuation are the comma, the period, and 
the i^aragraph mark. 

Dialects . — There are in China numerous dia- 
lects, some of "Which are so different from the 
others and are spoken by so many people that 
they may well be termed languages. The prin- 
cipal dialects are : 

1. The Mandarin or court language. Peking- 
ese is the standard of this tongue, which is 
spoken with more or less local variation in the 
northeastern provinces. It is the Latin of 
China, as most learned men, and especially 
office-holders, are versed in it, and in all the 
l^rovinces some are found who can converse in 
it. Mandarin is characterized by the absence of 
the harsh consonantal endings which are com- 
mon elsewhere, by the softness of its tones, 
which are not so many as in the south, and by 
the prevalence of liquids and labials. 

2. The Cantonese, This is the standard for 
the province of Canton, though there are several 
other dialects spoken in the Canton province. 
The Cantonese differs from tbe Pekingese in its 
idioms, in the multiplicity of its tones, in the 
number of consonantal endings, and in the ab- 
sence of words which are found in the Peking- 
ese, so that it is unintelligible to an inhabitant 
of the north. 

3. The Amoy dialect differs still more from 
the Pekingese, and is also unintelligible to a 
Cantonese. An additional difficulty is found 
in learning this dialect, for often the same char- 
acter has a different sound when spoken collo- 
quially than when read. 

4. The Puhchau dialect has much the same 
difficulties as the Amoy tongue, and is also 
different from the others. In addition to the 
principal dialects, there are variations of each, 
there are local patois in endless variety, and 
the only consolation to be found among this 
confusion of tongues is in the fact that enough 
people speak any one dialect to make it worth 
the labor necessary to acquire it. 

The Booh Langxtage. —There is a sharp dis- 
tinction drawn in Chinese between the language 
as spoken and the same thoughts as written. 
In English the plainer, the clearer the style, the 
stronger, the better it is supposed to be ; but 
the Chinese writer who would express himself 
in the every-day language of the people would 
he considered ignorant of the first principles of 
composition. We find, therefore, a book style, 
Wen Li, which is terse, concise, at times ob- 
scure, and so lofty in its expression that wdien 
read aloud to the uneducated man it is not un- 
derstood. It is the language of the scholar, and 
as such is understood by him whether he be a 
native of Peking or Canton. There is also a 
modification of the Wen Li called the Easy 
Wen Li, which, as its name implies, is not so 
concise and is more intelligible than the strictly 
classical Wen Li. The fact that this written 
language is intelligible throughout the empire 
binds the people together and is an efficient 
aid to the dissemination of Christianity, as 
books can be distributed, read, and understood 
where the distributer maybe perfectly helpless, 
owing to the difference in the spoken language. 
In addition to the Wen Li, books have been 
translated into the different colloquial stylos, 
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such as the Cantonese, the Amoy dialect, the 
Mandarin colloquial ; and while they are sneered 
at by the literati as being fit only for •women, 
they are read and understood by those who 
possess only a limited knowledge of characters 
and no great literary ability. In many in- 
stances attempts have been made by the mis- 
sionaries to Bomaniye the various dialects, and 
these attempts have been so successful as to re- 
ceive the endorsement of the Missionary Con- 
ference which met at Shanghai in May, 1890. 
This Conference also provided for a uniform 
version of the Scriptures in the Wen Li, the 
Easy Wen Li, and the Mandarin ; thus the 
various peoples of China will be reached by this 
providential means of one written language. 

The ]^iimerals , — The Chinese have the nine 
digits, and the words for tens, hundreds, thou- 
sands, and myriads. Nineteen is written ten 
and nine ; twenty-nine, twenty and nine. The 
characters for these numerals are cumbersome, 
and though often written in an abbreviated 
form, it has been found expedient to introduce 
the Arabic numerals in the schools which have 
been opened by foreigners. 

Method oe Study. — The degree of difficulty 
in mastering the Chinese language depends, as in 
all other languages, upon individual ability. 
Some can catch and reproduce the delicate 
gradations of tone with greater quickness and 
accurateness than others ; to some the nasal 
tones and the harsh consonants form a great ob- 
stacle in the way of success, while to others the 
idioms and forms of construction are hard to 
follow ; thus no general rule of procedure in 
the matter of study can be laid down. One 
fact is sure : hard though the language is, the 
many fine linguists who are found in the vari- 
ous mission stations, among the consular staff, 
and in the Chin*ese Customs Service, prove 
that the language can be mastered by those not 
native-born, though in the matter of tones a 
native will generally be able to detect fiaws in 
the speech even of the oldest missionary. Some 
missionaries have preached their first sermon 
at the end of a year, but on an average two 
years of hard study are required before actual 
mission work can be commenced. To learn the 
spoken language the best way is to go right 
among the people ; what seems jargon may not 
be understood, but the tones are impressed on 
the ear, it becomes accustomed to them, soon 
the ability to distinguish them comes, and then 
the power to reproduce them, ■v^bile a vocabu- 
lary will be acquired at the same time. Unless 
his destination is definitely settled, it is practi- 
cally useless for the missionary volunteer to 
commence the study of the language before 
reaching his field ; but if the destination is 
known, some of the books in that particular 
dialect, which have the English and Chinese 
side by side, will be found of use, not for the 
pronunciation, but for the general idea of the 
structure of tlie language and the idioms. In 
studying the written language the best way, ac- 
cording to Williams, is to take up the study of 
the character separately, in order to recognize 
its form and to distinguish between those which 
differ in minute details. Learn the radicals and 
primitives, get the symbolic meaning which 
will serve to fix the character in mind ; then 
selections from good Chinese authors, phrases, 
or easy books vUth translations may be taken 
up and learned, A table of selected words illus- 
trating the varieties in tones may well be re- 


peated lime after time, imitating the tones of 
the teacher until it is not necessary to stop and 
think before giving the “ even,” the “ depart- 
ing,’* or the “ entering’ ’ tone. A judicious mix- 
ture of the study of the character with the 
teacher, and the study of the colloquial by 
mingling with the people, will be found to be 
more serviceable and more restful than hard 
digging at the dry roots and primitives. When 
the language is partially learned many beauties 
of expression, of force, of conciseness will 
brighten the path of study, and those who 
know it best, while recognizing its deficiencies, 
can truthfully say with Dr. Morrison that 
“ Chinese fine writing darts upon the mind 
with a vivid flash, a force, and a beauty of 
which alphabetical language is incapable,’* 
Writing Chinese is best learned by using the 
Chinese method of copying the characters, by 
•writing on thin paper over a copy. Chinese 
is written in perpendicular columns from right 
to left. Copyists can be obtained at such low 
w’ages that many missionaries do not attemiit to 
master the written language, though its acquisi- 
tion is of great use. 

lieligio'ii, — There is no one‘ system of re- 
ligion which is believed in by the Chinese to 
such an extent as to dignify it exclusively as 
the religion of the people. They are liberal in 
matters of belief so far as to share their worship 
among the three different systems of Confucian- 
ism (q.v.), Taouism (q.v.), and Buddhism (q.v.). 
The proportion belonging to each is hard to 
estimate, for the prudent Chinese does in re- 
ligions matters as a shrewd Yankee does in 
business ventures— takes a share in each— and 
if the three systems be regarded as the counter- 
part of the life insurance companies of the pres- 
ent day, the motive of the Chinaman in taking 
out a policy in each and paying the premium 
will be readily recognized. If Christianity 
wore willing to come in and divide the business 
and share the jiromiums, the number of its ad- 
herents would be greatly increased. While the 
inhabitants of China are generally put down as 
Buddhists, if any one religion can claim ilicin, 
they should bo called Confucianisls. A man 
may bo a Confncianist without believing in 
either of the other two Ryst(mis, but rarely is 
one found, however devoted ho may bo to other 
religions, who is not also a follower of Confu- 
cius. Tho State religion of Chinn, whore the 
Emperor is also tho high-priest and worships 
Heaven above under the name of Hwang Tien 
Shang Ti, is older than Confucius, but his 
teachings uiffiold it and have crystallized its 
forms and beliefs. Many of tho older mission- 
aries, as Dr, Legge, hold that Shang Ti thus 
sacrificed to by tho Emperor is the tnie (:iocl, 
and that inonotlieism was the original belief. 
To this day sacrifices of sheep and bullocks are 
made to heaven, earth, the land and tho grain, 
the stars, clouds, rain, wind, and thunder. 
However pure the State worship of China was 
in its origin, the religious belief of tho people 
is now one mass of superstition and fear- fear 
of things living and things dead, fear of spirits, 
fear of the influences of wind and water, the 
position of houses, unlucky days, tho influence 
of stars and the presence of eclipses, xintil it is 
well-nigh impossible for any one person to 
master the total number or comprehend the ex- 
tent of their superstitions. Two redeeming 
traits are found in ibis mass of spiritual cor- 
ruption ; never, as far as the records show, have 
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imman sacrifices been offered, and vice or sen- 
suality in any form bas never been deified or 
worshipped— a striking contrast to the worship 
of ancient Greece and Borne, Two forms of 
belief which exert great intiuence on the Chinese 
are ancestral worship and the dread of the in- 
fluence of wind and water — Fung Shwui. 

Ancestral Worship a part of the Confucian 
system, but is older by centuries than the time 
of Confucius, and its claims are more binding 
on a Chinaman than those of any other form of 
worship. He may sneer at Buddhism, ridicule 
the outrageous claims of the Taouist exorcists, 
and may even be brought to see that the teach- 
ings of Confucius himself are but moral apho- 
risms incapable of changing the life and better- 
ing the future of his disciples, but he will not 
give up the worship of the ancestral tablet, and 
the paying of that honor and reverence to de- 
ceased parents which is the outcome of filial 
piety, the root of all Chinese institutions, the 
bulwark of her government, the strong chain 
which has bound the people together as a na- 
tion. The worship of ancestors is the real re- 
ligion of China, and as long as the incense is 
smoking on the ancestral altar, so long will 
Christianity find a formidable foe, founded as 
this worship is on the best and most natural 
instincts of the human heart. In the time 
coeval with Samuel this worship was common. 
When a man dies one of his three souls is sup- 
posed to go into the grave with the body, one 
goes to Hades, and one goes into the tablet 
which is prepared for its occupancy by his old- 
est son. The use of the tablet originated in the 
Chau dynasty, 350 b.c. This tablet is kept in a 
shrine — in poorer families in the house, in 
richer ones in ancestral temples — and offerings 
are paid to it and worship is daily given. On 
the new and full of every moon special offerings 
and worship are paid, and in the spring pilgrim- 
ages are made to the tomb, which is swept and 
put in repair. There is no need of priestly in- 
terference in this worship ; the head of the 
family is the high-priest, and as the older ones 
die the younger ones take their places in this 
as in all other family matters. Ancestral wor- 
ship binds family ties together, it perpetuates 
mutual interest, and is the least objectionable 
and therefore the most dangerous form of idola- 
trous worship. While it is founded on high 
principles— the reverence and love of parents 
— it is, in fact, a duty rendered from motives of 
self-protection and self-interest, for if the tab- 
let is nob erected, if the worship be not paid, it 
is believed that the wandering spirit will wreak 
its wrath on the offending descendant. The 
fear of this wrath is more real, more vivid than 
the fear of any of the other gods. Ancestral 
worship ha.s been of benefit to China in this re- 
spect : it has preserved the reverence of parent- 
al authority, which reaching upward has caused 
national respect for the head of the nation as 
the father of his people, and it has preserved 
the position of woman more on an equality 
with man, and has defined the position of the 
mother of the family as the wife. Only ono 
“ illustrious consort” can be named on the tab- 
let to father and mother, so there is but one 
wife, isihf in tbe family. Concubines there 
may be, but they are not admitted into the wor- 
ship of the ancestral hall, and this one fact has 
done much to preserve the legal, social, and 
domestic position of woman, which is higher 
in China than in any other Asiatic or heathen 


race. The attitude of Christianity to this form 
of worship can easily be determined when its 
true character is understood. Dr. E. Faber 
succinctly stated its position when the question 
was discussed in the Missionary Conference of 
1890. In brief, ** Ancestral worship presup- 
poses disembodied souls to be subject to tho 
same wants as living bodies ; it demands real 
sacrifices to them ; it makes the happiness of 
the living depend upon appeasing the desires 
of the dead ; it is not merely commemorative, 
but it is a jDretended intercourse with the world 
of spirits ; it has developed an extreme view of 
paternal authority, placing it above the author- 
ity of God, and crushes individual liberty ; an- 
cestral worship chains millions of people to the 
past and prevents sound progress. ’ * 

Fung ShiDui . — Geomancy is the nearest Eng- 
lish equivalent for the Chinese term which 
means ‘ ‘ wind and water.^ * It has influenced 
the science, religion, and customs of the Chinese 
to a large extent, and is responsible for a ma- 
jority of their superstitions. The way in which 
their welfare is influenced is not always under- 
stood by themselves, and the laws which govern 
the so-called science are hard to define or de- 
tect. It was first systematized in the twelfth 
century, and its influence has spread until it 
involves all the natural events and actions of 
life. It is founded upon the dual principle 
'which pervades all nature, the male and female, 
the j)ositive and the negative, the good and the 
bad. These must be kept in a state of e<ini- 
librium or else grave evil will result. The 
amount, position, and influence of each is de- 
termined by the geomancers, and houses must 
be built iu accordance 'withfuiig shwnif cities 
must be located, and especially must the graves 
be laid out in favorable positions, else the 
wrath of the dead will follow the living even as 
they return from the tomb. Pagodas have 
been built to correct the proportion of high and 
low ground ; streets are laid out crooked in def- 
erence to superstitions connected with it, and 
high buildings are few, unless of a public na- 
ture, in obedience to its requirements. As it 
now exists it is a gigantic system of extortion 
carried on by Buddhist and Taouist priests 
alike, who call to their help all of thoir small 
knowledge of science, and keep up the myriad 
delusions it gives rise to, that they may be em- 
ployed to perform useless acts for useful fees. 
Every phenomenon of nature, simple as it is to 
.those who are familiar with the sciences, has 
its effect on the ignorant Chinese, and the dis- 
turbance of the existing equipoise between the 
hills and valleys, and especially the encroach- 
ment upon the hill-side graves, form the chief 
obstacles to the building of railroad and tele- 
graph lines in China — obstacles which cannot 
be thoroughly overcome until the light of sci- 
ence shall chase away the fogs of fu 7 ig sinoui. 

Mohammedanism . — Early in the seventh and 
eighth centuries missionaries of Islamism came 
to Canton and Fuhehau along with the Arabian 
traders, who then made many voyages to China. 
Since that time disciples of the false prophet 
have been found in China, and in some districts 
late observers claim that they will eventually 
take the place of Buddhists and Taouists. 
They have preserved the belief in the one true 
God, and are known among the Chinese as the 
sect that will not eat pork. Their chief strength 
is in the northern provinces. In Peking they 
are estimated at 200,000, In Canton there is a 
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plain tower said to have been erected by them 
during the Tang dynasty, and there is a mosque 
and the tomb of a maternal uncle of Mohammed 
not far from the wall of the city on the north- 
east. The stronghold of the religion is in 
Hangchau-fu, and in some places its disciples 
form a third of the i^opulation, their entire 
number being estimated at 10,000,000 in the 
region north of the Yangtsz alone. 

Judaism.— have been found in China, 
but information in regard to them is scanty. 
They claim to have come to China during the 
Han dynasty. In the last three centuries they 
have lived solely in Kaifung, the capital of 
Honan. The Chinese name for them is Tiao- 
Mn-kiao, “ the sect that takes out the sinew.** 
At present they do not number more than a few 
hundred persons, and are too poor to possess a 
synagogue. 

Classes of Society . — There is no caste in 
China, but there is a well-defined distinction 
between the classes — a distinction which is 
based on literary attainments and otiacial posi- 
tion or on age. The laws which apply to the 
regulation of intercourse between the superior 
and the inferior are strict, and their application 
is well understood. The old division of the 
people defined only four classes— the tcholar, 
the farmer, the artisan, and the trader — and 
they ranked in the order named. The rever- 
ence which is paid to the scholar still exceeds 
that which is paid to the illiterate rich man. 
Filial duty is at the root of this division, for the 
scholar reflects credit on his parentage ; the 
farmer is able to stay on his paternal acres and 
look after his family ; the artisan is more often 
required to leave his home ; and the necessities 
of a trading life impel the merchant to go to 
the city. The more modern olassifioation of 
the people is more comprehensive. A sharp 
distinction is drawn between natives and 
aliens in the latter class are included the 
aborigines and lawless mountaineers known as 
Miaou- tsz or E Yin, the boat people on the 
coasts, as well as foreigners residing in the em- 
pire. Conquerors and conquered ” is a divi- 
sion with reference to intermarriages between 
the native Chinese and their Manohu rulers ; 
such marriages are proscribed. ' * Freemen and 
slaves’’ show the existence of a system of slavery 
which is like that of biblical times. Slaves 
can be purchased by natives, and the children 
of such slaves are retained in servitude, though 
the slavery is not as severe a condition as that 
of ancient Greece and Rome, The * ‘ honorable 
and the mean*’ are defined for the sake of lit- 
erary position ; those who belong to the 
** mean" cannot compete in the examinations 
until for three generations they have pursued 
some honorable calling, Criminals, execution- 
ers, police-runners, actors, jugglers, and all 
other vagrants, as well as aliens and slaves, ^be- 
long to the mean class. _ Besides these the 
Tankia or boat XJeople at Canton are considered 
a low class ; though legally allowed to live on 
shore, they are forbidden to compete in the 
examinations. In Ningpo there is a class simi- 
larly proscribed called to min. The Tankia are 
supposed to be the descendants of oneof the eight 
original tribes of Kwangtung, but they do not 
preserve their pedigree, and nothing definite is 
known in regard to their origin. There are eight 
privileged classes, privileged in regard to pun- 
ishment, of which those who are related to roy- 
alty are the only important ones. Officials are 


distinguished from the common peo^Dle by the 
dress which they are entitled to wear. The 
most noticeable feature of their dress is the 
button on the top of the hat. These buttons 
are of nine kinds, corresponding to the nine 
ranks, and, in order from highest to lowest, are 
ruby or transparent red, coial or o^^aque red, 
sapphire or light blue, opaque blue, crystal, 
opaque white, j)lain gold or gilt, worked gold, 
and worked silver. As the administration cf 
the law is absolutely in the hands of the magis- 
trates, we find no lawyers in the Western ac- 
ceptation of the term. The i>rofessions which 
sprung from the invention of steam, the use of 
electricity, and imj^roved machinery have, until 
the last few years, been entirely wanting. The 
various religious sects have their priests, but 
these do not have the contact with the common 
people and the influence on their daily life that 
the clergj' do in Christian countries, neither are 
they respected. There are now a few members 
of the editorial profession. Doctors there are, 
but the science of medicine is yet in its infancy. 
The superstitions of China do not permit dis- 
section, and their knowledge of anatomy is 
vague and ridiculous. The body is thought to 
be a mass of flesh supported on the framework 
of the bones, without that intimate connection 
of the joints and tendons. The circulation of 
the blood is unknow’n, so far as its continuous 
course is concerned. The scat cf the breath is 
supi^osed to be in the stomach, and that also is 
the seat of leainhig. Health and sickness de- 
end on the preservation of the just proportions 
etween the five elements— fire, earth, wood, 
metal, and water— or else they are due to the in- 
fluence of evil spirits. There are no laws in re- 
gard to necessary qualifications for practising 
medicine, and most Chinese doctors are those 
who have much shrewd knowledge of human 
nature and some emjiirical knowledge of drugs. 
They use the vilest concoctions as medicine ; 
some of the ingredients are scoiqiions, snakes, 
centipedes, lizards, chamois horn, livar’s gall, 
and vegetable wax. Surgery is unknown ; their 
superstitions prevent them from mutilating the 
human body, as such mutilation is supposed to 
endure throughout the future world. Acupunc- 
ture has been practised among tlierii for cen- 
turies, and massage and blood lotting by cup- 
ping or by leeches are well known to them. 
Within recent years the government has recog- 
nized the advantages to he gained from West- 
ern medicinal knowledge, and has encouraged 
the study of it so far as to employ Chinese 
graduates from a school of medicine in Hoiig- 
Kong, which sent out its first three doctors in 
August, 1888. Taking all the diiferent classes 
into consideration, there are about as many 
different ocoui>ations in China as there are in 
England, though the occupation o£ agrioAilture 
is in excess ; that is considered an lionorable 
occupation, though a lowly one. Probably half 
the soil of China is owned by those who till it. 
To sum ui>, Chinese society acknowledges no 
aristocracy save that of brains, it is as homo- 
genous as possible, and is essentially demo- 
cratic. (The founder of the Ming dynasty was 
the son of obscure parents.) Arrogance and 
conceit characterize the learned class, who 
think no knowledge of value except that in 
their classics, and no man wise except he who 
is well acquainted with their sages and books. 

Siaiiis of Woman . — The classical teachings in 
regard to woman are ; "1. Woman is different 
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from man as earth is from heaven. 2. Dualism 
in nature, consisting of the yang and the yin 
principle (the good and the bad, or the negative 
and the positive), is found here ; woman is the 
yin; man is the yang. 3. Women are human 
beings, but they are of lower state than man, 
and can never attain to full equality with him. 

4. Death and evils have their origin in the yin 
principle, but prosperity and life follow the 
subjection of the yin to the yang; therefore 
woman must be kept under the power of man, 
and must not be allowed any mind of her own. 

5. The educatiou of woman must aim at perfect 
submission, not at development or cultivation 
of- the mind. 6. Woman has no happiness of 
her owu ; she must live and work for man. 7. 
As the mother of a son in the direct line of the 
family, she may escape from her degradation 
and become in a measure equal to her husband, 
but that only in affairs of the household and in 
the ancestral hall. 8. Her bondage does not 
end in this world, it is the same in the future 
world ; she belongs to the same husband, and 
is dependent for her happiness upon the sacri- 
fices offered by her descendants.” Such is the 
theory, but the condition of woman in China is 
not as miserable as it would be if the letter of 
the law were carried out. Woman is kept in 
subjection, she is practically immured among 
the higher classes, with no education to engage 
her mind, no employment but household duties, 
fancy work, or gossip and gaming, and her one 
object in life is to be the mother of a son. As 
a wife she has more or less influence over her 
husband, but when she becomes a mother her 
influence over her children is great, and disobe- 
dience to her commands is one of the great sins. 
A sou is not exempt from his mother’s authority 
until her death, and then her spirit demands 
his reverence. Daughters are despised by the 
Chinese, since they pass entirely out of the fam- 
ily at marriage ; the wedding fees must be met, 
and their labor and service is all rendered to 
the mother-in-law ; whereas the son supports 
his parents, brings home a wife who is i^racti- 
cally an upper servant to his mother, and, 
greatest fact of all, he can oflei* the sacrifices to 
the ancestral tablets insuring their future hap- 
piness. So little are girls esteemed that in 
some parts of China infanticide is not uncom- 
mon on account of poverty. The fact that the 
empire was governed during the minority of 
the present emperor by a woman is proof 
enough of the high position which woman can 
hold in China. The seclusion in which they 
are kept is not as absolute as in India, while it 
is a safeguard of their morals. That the women 
are not lacking in mental power, but only re- 
quire opportunity to develop it, is shown by 
the rapid progress made in study by the pupils 
in the mission schools. As a rule the girls are 
not sent to school, though noteworthy excep- 
tions of literary women are recorded by Chinese 
writers. Among the poorer classes women work 
in the fields and do various kinds of manual 
labor along with the men ; they are then on 
more of an equality with the men, and are not 
secluded from them. 

Ciistoina*— Calendar. The Chinese reckon 
their years in two ways : one is by the sexagenary 
cycle, where the years are named by the combi- 
nation, twelve times repeated, of ten characters, 
called “ stems,” with twelve other characters call- 
ed branches.” The use of this cycle originated in 
the mythological period. Usually the year is num- 


bered from the accession of the reigning monarch, 
the year 1890 being the sixteenth of the Emperor 
Kwang Sui. The months are numbered from 
one to twelve, and are reckoned from the changes 
of the moon, and are called moons. The year 
is the lunar year, but its commencement is regu- 
lated by the sun. The New Year is the first 
new moon after the sun enters Aquarius ; thus 
it varies from January 21st to Eebruary 19lh. 
Some of the months have thirty days and are 
called ” large others, which have twenty-nine 
days, are called ” small.” The lunar year con- 
taining only 354 days, the correction is made 
by the insertion of intercalary months. Seven 
intercalary months are .introduced in every 
nineteen years. The ye.ar is further divided 
into four seasons, and they observe the spring 
and winter solstices. In a heathen country 
there are no Sabbaths, but this lack of rest is 
partially compensated for by the various holi- 
days, such as the birthdays of the idols and the 
national feast days. The great day with the 
Chinese is New Year’s. For a month before all 
the people are excited and busied. There is a 
general cleaning of houses and stores. The 
paper gods and scrolls are taken down and new 
ones put up in their places ; debts must be paid 
or arrangements made with creditors. On New 
Year morning the cities take on a holiday ap- 
pearance with the gayly dressed people going 
about paying calls or thronging the temples to 
worship, and a cessation of all business gives 
an appearance of Sabbath rest. Fire-crackers 
are discharged in salvos to drive away evil 
spirits, and big dragons made of paper-covered 
bamboo frames are carried around with the 
same purpose. The close of the dajr is marked 
by family reunions and general feasting, W’hich, 
in the case of the rich, is kept up till the 15th 
of the month or sometimes throughout the 
whole month. The New Year gives an added 
year to the age of every one, for a child born in 
December will be reckoned as two years old 
after the New Year, since he has lived in two 
years. The next important feast is that of 
Tsing-ming, the spring worship of the tombs. 
This comes 106 days after the winter solstice, 
falling usually in April. Pilgrimages are made 
into the country to the family tombs, where 
food and wine, paper clothes, money, and even 
servants are given to the shades of the deceased 
ancestors. The tombs are also reimired and 
put in good order. During the month the hills 
around the populous cities, which are usually 
covered with tombs, present a constant smoky 
appearance from the burning incense, while 
white, fluttering streamers of paper afidxed to 
the tombs show that the dead have not been for- 
gotten. The fifth day of the fifth mouth is 
Dragon Boat Day, coming usually in the month 
of June. This day is celebrated in memory of 
a faithful statesman who lived in the fifth cen- 
tury. He was wrongly accused and banished 
from court. He returned to Changsha, the 
capital of Hunan, and there, rowing out to the 
middle of the river, he committed suicide by 
drowning. The sorrowing people sought for 
his body in boats, and since that day the cus- 
tom has spread throughout the empire, and 
gayly decked boats with handsomely dressed 
boatmen row up and down the rivers and 
creeks, beating drums and gongs. Racing is 
common among the boats of rival villages, and 
the dragon boats, as they are called, arc often 
of great length and painted and carved in a 
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most expensive manner, while the crowd throngs 
the 'shores and cheers the competing rowezs. 
Presents of wine and roast pig are given to the 
crews by the merchants. Tnis festival lasts for 
several days, and is looked forward to by young 
and old with great pleasure. From the 1st to 
the 15th of the Chinese seventh month occurs 
the festival of Shiu-j^ee, the burning clothes 
feast, or “All Souls’ Days,” as it might be 
called, since it is a time w’hen offerings of 
clothes, food, and drink are paid to the spirits 
of the departed dead who have no one to wor- 
ship them and attend to their wants. On the 
rivers large boats are hung with lanterns, and 
bands of priests are rowed up and down in 
them, saying prayers and incantations for the 
welfare of the unknown spirits. 

On the seventh day of the seventh month is 
the festival in honor of the Seven Sisters, the 
Pleiades, who are the patron saints of the women 
and the encouragers of needle-W'ork and domes- 
tic arts. Some of the observances are not un- 
like those connected with Hallow E’en. The 
festival of the Moon, on the 15th of the eighth 
month, is one of the most important festivals. 
Lanterns of every conceivable material, shape, 
and size are suspended on poles from the roofs 
of houses and along the streets, presents of 
moon-cakes are exchanged between families, 
worship is paid to the moon and at all shrines, 
and much money is spent in fire-crackers, wax 
candles, and the services of priests. The ninth 
day of the ninth month is the conclusion of the 
kite-fi>dng feast. Young and old spend the 
preceding days in flying the ingenious kites 
made of bamboo and paper. While it is merely 
sport for the young, there is a superstition con- 
nected with it, for when the string of the kite is 
out on the ninth day, and it is allowed to soar 
away, all the ill luck of the house is supposed 
to go with it. During the fall of the year the- 
atrical performances and processions are held 
in honor of the God of Fire, and at the winter 
solstice feasting and the interchange of pres- 
ents is common. On the birthdays of Inc prin- 
cipal idols, processions are formed in the jirin- 
cipal cities, in which are carried tableaux repre- 
senting incidents in legendary history, often on 
a scale of great lavishness and grandeur, and 
the streets are blocked for miles by the people, 
who have the true Oriental liking for display 
and gorgeousness. 

BetroWd a7id Marriage. —There is a strict sepa- 
ration of the sexes and a seclusion of the 
women which has x>revented woman from oc- 
cupying her right place in public. In the 
homes o£ the higher classes there is the sepa- 
ration between the apartments of the men and 
women, and even brothers and sisters do not 
mingle after the boys are sent to school. Among 
the lower classes there is a mingling of the 
sexes in the household, w^hich is more like that 
of Western nations. Betrothals are made by 
the parents through the medium of a go-be- 
tween or marriage broker, and children of ten- 
der years are often the principals in su(jh cere- 
monies. Betrothal is regarded as almost the 
same as marriage, so much so that if the young 
man dies his parents may be required to re- 
ceive his betrothed into their home as though 
she wore his widow. The saoredness with 
which this institution is regarded renders it 
necessary to sanction the marriage of a native 
Christian man to a heathen girl, because the 
breaking of the betrothal would bring discredit 


on the religion which apparently did not recog- 
nize the sanctity of marriage. The marriage of 
those who are betrothed takes place at the earli- 
est possible age. The ceremonies last for three 
days, at the conclusion of which the bride is 
escorted by a jjrocession to the home of the 
groom ; there tiiej’’ drink wine together out of 
cups tied together with red cord, and worship 
the ancestois together ; this constitutes the 
special binding part of the ceremony, if anj’' 
one part can be so si)ecified. Divorces are 
rare, though they are allowed by law for seven 
rea.sons, some of which arc too much talkative- 
ness on the part of the woman, failure to give 
birth to a son, and disobedience to the mother- 
in-law. A woman cannot be put away whose 
parents are not living to receive her back again. 
Immorality among women in the families is 
rare ; seductions, elopements, and conduct 
which so frequently gives rise to divorce in 
European countries are infrequent, owing to 
the safeguards which are thrown around the 
home life. The social evil flourishes openlj% 
however, and gross immorality on the part of 
the men is common and is viewed w'ith gen- 
eral indifference, though it is condemned by 
the theorists. Concubines are taken into the 
household, and their children belong legally to 
the wife ; the relation w’hich the concubine 
holds to the wdfe is similar to that between 
Sarah and Hagar. If a man is away from home 
very much he takes his concubine wdth him, 
and leaves the wife to look after the affairs of 
the household. The position of the wife in her 
husband’s household is a most ti7ing one, and 
she is happy or unhappy according to the tem- 
per or moods of her mother-in-law and hus- 
band. After she is a mother of a son, “from 
being a menial she becomes almost a goddess,” 
Far€7ital auihorily is great, Chinese legislation 
putting little checlc ux)on it, but trusting to the 
restraints of natnial affection and the influences 
of education. In many instances these re- 
straints are ineffectual, and cruelties innumer- 
able are the iiortion of the childrtm. Boys 
have names given to them at various epochs of 
their life. When the head is shaved and the 
queue started, a month after birth, the boy re- 
ceives his “ milk” name. On entering school 
he is given his school name. At marnago the 
man takes a new name by which ho is known 
throughout life. This is written after his sur- 
name. Besides this, ho often has a private 
name for x^ersonal friends ; a business name, 
by w'hich he is known anrong his business ac- 
qxiaintanoes ; and if he takes a literary degree, 
he takes a now name with it. These names 
have usually a lucky signification to ward off 
evil and to induce benefit. Girls have simiily 
their milk name, and the name they take on 
marriage. On the ancestral tablet the name 
which appears may bo a X)osthunu)us title, dif- 
ferent from any of the others. The surnames 
of the Chinese arc limited in number, and the 
disgrace of being a foreigner and having no sur- 
name is frequently cast nx>on the juissionary, 
Jrdflrco? fnvfi.—Oeroxnonial observances in ac- 
cordance with the strict laws of etiquette are re- 
served for formal or special occasions. The ordi. 
nary intercourse of the Chinoso with each other 
is similar to that of other nations, with the ex- 
ception of the difference due to the sei^aration 
of the sexes. Introdtictions can bo made by 
the parties themselves, one asking the other 
his “ honorable surname,” after which ensues 
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a formal exchange of question .and answer un- 
til the surname, age, and condition, married or 
single, of each is brought out. Courtesy de- 
mands that refreshment be offered when calls 
are made, even though it be but a cup of poor 
tea. 8elf-dexjrecation is characteristic of Chinese 
polite phrases, and exaggerated importance 
must be attached to all that concerns others. 

Diet —'When the seat of learning is supposed to 
reside in the stomach, and; an enlarged abdo- 
men is the sign of a giant intellect, it may easily 
be understood that the Chinese are epicures. 
The poor live on rice or millet, with merely a 
relish of fish or pork ; but the diet is more gen- 
erous in direct proportiipn to the wealth of the 
person. Pork, poultry, and fish of all kinds 
abound. Fruit, much of it of rich flavor and 
great delicacy, is found in abundance ; no one 
with the money to procure it need famish for 
lack of palatable food. Dogs, cats, and rats 
while occasionally, in some parts of China, 
figuring as table dishes, are by no means in 
ordinary use or regarded with universal favor. 
Wine drinking occurs mainly at feasts, and 
drinking wine apart from eating is not a native 
custom. Their wine is a liquor distilled from 
rice, like weak brandy. It is an intoxicating 
drink, but it is used sparingly, and drunken 
men' are rarely seen. Tobacco is used almost 
universally, and by the 'women as well as the 
men. Opium smoking is the great vice of the 
people. It does not inflame the passions and 
cause the crimes against others which whiskey 
is jicoountable for, but it destroys its victim 
surely and effectually, both mind and body. It 
is estimated that the proportion of people who 
use the drug is : of tJie laboring class, four-tenths ; 
the merchant class, six- tenths ; the official 
class, three-tenths. The poppy is now grown in 
•China, and the habit is steadily on the increase. 

Dress . — The men wear a tunic and trousers, 
and for special dress a long gown of bright colors 
and tight leggings over the trousers. Their 
costume is rich and varied in color, and silks, 
satins, furs, and fine woollen goods are the 
materials used. It has been adopted by mis- 
sionaries when it is of advantage to escape oon- 
spicuousness, and it is comparatively cheap and 
comfortable. The dress of the women differs 
little from that of the men. An embroidered 
skirt is worn over the trousers ; the tunic is 
longer and the gown is absent. Bound feet, 
caused by the early compression of the feet 
with long strips of cloth, is a native institution ; 
it is nob countenanced by the reigning dynasty 
— the empress is a large-footed Manchu— but as 
a mark of social position it is hard to correct 
the custom, though it is discouraged by the 
missionaries, and Christian sentiment is being 
•educated against it. 

Modes of Travel . — In the 'south of China, for 
short distances, the sedan chair and small boat 
are used. For longer distances a large boat, 
the interior of which can be divided into cabins, 
forms a floating hotel, and journeys of several 
hundred miles can be made in such boats with 
comfort. In the north of China travel is ac- 
complished by the use of the wheelbarrow and 
two. wheeled cart, in addition to the other 
methods of the south. 

Attitade of the Government toward 
C/iristianittf, — The Chinese Government 
simply tolerates the missionary ; at the same 
time protection is given him, and when such 
protection is denied, it is due to the private 


action of some subordinate official in which he 
is not supported by the government. Damage 
to missionary property has been paid for w^hen 
'the matter has been brought to the attention of 
the high officials. It can easily happen that 
local feeling against the missionaries may be 
stirred up by violent men until the local author- 
ities are unable to protect the foreigner, hut 
such conduct is repudiated by the government, 
and the official is liable to punishment. The 
treaty rights of missionaries were secured first 
by the Imperial Commissioner Kiying in 1844. 
He obtained x^ermission for the Homan Catho- 
lics to propagate the Gospel at the five treaty 
ports, and a year later defined it as including 
all Christian sects. When the treaties of 1858 
were signed the rights of missionaries were still 
further defined. In the American treaty it 
was stipulated that those quietly profess 
and teach these doctrines shall not be harassed 
or persecuted on account of their faith. Any 
person, whether citizen of the United States or 
Chinese convert, who, according to these tenets, 
peaceably teaches and practises the principles 
of Christianity, shall in no case be interfered 
with or molested." The Eussian, the British, 
and the French treaties contain similar stipu- 
lations. Since that time the missionaries have 
travelled into the interior, and at present, on 
the authority of the late Missionary Conference, 
it is stated that “the lohole of China is now 
open to missionary work." The help given by 
the missionaries in the late famines and floods 
in China ; the skill which has relieved sickness 
when brought to the medical jfiissionary ; the 
intellectual attainments of the missionary, as 
shown in the various colleges which they have 
opened— all these have united to convince those 
highest in authority in China that the Christian 
missionary is a man w^orthy of respect and not 
a dangerous foe to their nation, and as such he 
is accorded the degree of protection and favor 
to which he is entitled. 

Karly Christ Uni Missions in China* 
— Tradition ascribes to St. Thomas the honor 
of first preaching the Gospel to the ChiDe!?e. 
Whether he was the first one or not, there is no 
doubt that Christian truths were taught in 
China at an early period of the Christian era. 
The first authentic account of early missionary 
effort is given in the tablet wffiich w^as discov- 
ered in Si-ngan-fu in 1625. The Nestorian mis- 
sionaries arrived in China as early as 505 A.n., 
and the date of the tablet is 781. From this 
time on till the travels of Marco Polo there is 
no doubt that the Nestorians had many con- 
verts ; but from the time of the Yuen dynasty 
the records give no satisfactory account of their 
condition or fate. The efforts of the Boman 
Catholic Church may be divided into epochs. 
The first epoch was in the thirteenth century, 
when Corvino was sent to China in 1292, and 
was successful in establishing a mission, and 
from that time on till the expulsion of the Man- 
chus, in 1368, many converts were made, and 
there were probably many Christian communi- 
ties. The second period is one of 150 years, 
from the time when Matteo Eicci established 
himself in Shanking till tho edict of expulsion 
by the Emperor Yung Ohing in 1736. Francis 
Xavier was one of the faithful men who strove 
to preach to the Chinese, but was detained by 
the governor of Malacca and died without 
reaching his field, though he was buried on 
Chinese soil. Michael Kuggiero, of the Jesuits, 
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The American Baptist; Mssionary Union es- 
tablished Its first missionary work for the 
Chinese at Bangkok in 1833, looking forward 
to the time when it should be able to enter 
China, and in 1838 the American Presbyterians 
began their first mission to them at Singapore, 
At all the 'various points, occupied in unremit- 
ting devotion to the study of the language, to 
the work of translation, and to the mission 
presses, the missionaries had accomplished a 
great work of preparation when, in 1842, at 
the close of the first opium war between Eng- 
land and China, five of the chief ports of China 
were opened to foreign residents, and the island 
of Hong Kong was ceded to the British. At 
once taking advantage of the opening, the 
L. M. S. appointed a conference at Hong Kong 
of all its missionaries then resident at Macao, 
Malacca, Batavia, etc , and as a result the Anglo- 
Chinese College, founded by Ur. Morrison, was 
removed from Malacca, and the Society’s print- 
ing establishment and medical w’ork from Macao 
to Hong Kong. 

At the same time Mr. Abeel, of the A, B. C. 
F. M., and Bev. J, N. Boone, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, entered Amoy, and work for 
the Chinese on the mainland was fairly inaugu- 
rated. 

From this time on societies and laborers rap- 
idly increased. The opening of nine additional 
ports by the Treaty of Tientsin increased the 
opportunities, and the travels of Ur. Gutzlaff 
aroused new interest, until nearly forty soci- 
eties are represented in that great empire. The 
following table, prepared by Dr. L. H. Gulick, 
late agent of the American Bible Society, gives 
their names and date of commencement of 
work. More specific accounts will follow. 
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British and Foreign Bible Society 

Church Missionary Society 
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'Society Promotion Female Education. .. 
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Society Propagation of the Gospel 

American Bible Society 
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Berlin Mission 
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There are ir ^ number of indepen- 

dent worker =i. 

London Society. — Canion, 1807. 

Robert Morii -i j'j lu.J. being allowed to engage in 
any direct •.’s-.s'rriury w^ork at Canton, gave 
himself up ► ibe s^udy of the language, and 
his success was so rapid that in 1808 he was ap- 
pointed translator to the East India Company’s 
factories ; thus his permanent residence and 
social position w^ere secured, and through his 
intercourse with the able men who composed 
the company’s staff, important advantages were 
gained for the future establishment of missions 
in China. Later, when obliged to retire to 
Macao, the translation of the Bible and the 
preparation of a dictionary occupied nearly all 
his time. The entire New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1814, the Old Testament, prepared in 
connection writh Mi*. Milne, in 1818, and the 
dictionary w'as completed in sis. quarto volumes 
in 1823. Morrison early began a religious ser- 
vice upon the Babbath for the servants and the 
immediate acquaintances, whom alone he w*as 
able to reach ; his first convert w*as baptized in 
1814, and he subsequent!}'’ baptized and or- 
dained Liang Ah Fa, who takes a deservedly 
high position at the head of the native Chris- 
tian ministry. Morrison, after all the toil and 
faith and patience of his twenty-seven years of 
service, saw only three or four converts, but 
grandly fulfilled the highest hopes of the society 
which sent him out in translating the Bible into 
the language of one-fourth of the human race, 
and in preparing a dictionary w’hich has been 
of untold value to all missionaries since. 

Amoy, — After the occupation of Hong-Kong 
in 1842, the first extension of the mission of 
the L. M. S. was to Amoy, which wm a port in 
immediate connection with the largo Chinese 
immigration to Batavia and Singapore, so that 
when Messrs. Stronach and Young, who had 
been working at Singapore, opened a station at 
Amoy in 1844, they had the language at com- 
mand, and were ready to begin direct work 
among the people. The mission has proved a 
fruitful one, and several strong and self-suxi- 
Xjorting churches have existed for many years. 

Ghktng Chiu, a city in the Fuhkien province, 
•w^as formerly an out-station of Amoy, but has 
recently been made a separate station with throe 
missionaries, one of them a physician, in charge. 

Shanghai was occupied in 1843 and medical 
work and chapel preaching commenced. A 
printing-press sent out in 1847 was in 1864 
transferred to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. From Shanghai the "work has extended 
far into the country. Hospitals, chapels, and 
other forms of work are successfully main- 
tained. KSjiecial work for women is under the 
charge of ladifes sent out by the society, 

Hankow, which lies GOO miles up the Y’angtsz 
River, at the month of the Han, became a sta- 
tion of the society in 1861, Wu Oliang, on the 
south side of the river, was occupied in 1867, 
and the work has largely extended in the coun- 
try and up the course of the Han River, The 
hospital established in 1868 was transferred to 
Tientsin in 1870. 

Ghung King, the fi.rst large town on the river 
after entering the province of Sz’chuen, was 
occupied ns a station in 1888. 

Tientain became famous in 1868 as the place 
where the treaty at the close of the second war 
was formed, but was not actually opened to 
commerce until the autumn of 1860. In the 
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finally arrived at Macao in lc80, -where he was 
joined by Matteo Ricci, and the era of success- 
ful missions commenced. Twenty-one j^ears 
later Ricci reached Peking and made a favorable 
impression on the court. Prom this time on 
Roman Catholicism was more or less successful 
in China ; when the Manchus came in power 
the knowledge of astronomy which the Fathers 
possessed b,rought them the favor of the court, 
and their labors were aided by noble and in- 
fluential friends. Churches w^ere built, new 
missions were established, and they numbered 
their converts by the thousands. At length the 
priests mingled with different parties in affairs 
of State, and the various political intrigues with 
which they were concerned led to an edict 
against them in 1665, and Schaal, their princi- 
pal man, was disgraced and degraded from the 
high offices he held, and died soon after of 
grief. The accession of ICanghi brought them 
again in favor, and by their knowledge of as- 
tronomy and surveying they were again given 
important positions, and favor and toleration 
was shown to their missionary efforts. Daring 
the latter part of the seventeenth century strife 
arose among the Jesuits and Dominicans in re- 
gard to the attitude of the Church toward the 
worship of Confucius, deceased ancestors, and 
the worship of heaven. Innocent X. issued a 
decree in 1645 in which this worship was de- 
clared to be idolatrous and not to be tolerated. 
As the Jesuits had held that it was merely po- 
litical in its nature, they strove to have this de- 
cree vitiated, and in 1656 Alexander VH. ap- 
proved their course, and decided that the rites 
were civil in their nature, and could be toler- 
ated by the missionaries. The Emperor Kanghi 
was appealed to for a decision of the question, 
and in 1700 he answered to the effect that the 
worship of tien, heaven, was the worship of the 
true G-od, and that the other rites were merely 
civil. This answer was sent to the pope. 
Clement XI. finally reached a decision, and de- 
creed that tien did not mean the true God, and 
that the rites -were idolatrous, after which the 
Emperor Kanghi refused to countenance such 
missionaries as did not follow the Jesuitical 
opinions and favor the retention of the sacri- 
fices to ancestors and to Confucius, The first 
fifteen years of the eighteenth century were 
years in which Romish missions attained their 
greatest prosperity. There were 1,100 churches 
in Kiangnan and Kiangsi alone, and 100,000 
converts were claimed.' Soon after this time 
Kanghi began to see into the true nature of the 
propaganda, and his faith in the missionaries 
was lessened by their internal strife. In 1618 
he banished all missionaries except those who 
would follow the teachings of Ricci. Yung 
Ohing followed his fiither with a decree forbid- 
ding the propagation of the Tien Chukiao, as 
Roman Catholicism has been called ever since, 
and during the remainder of his life and that 
of Kien Dung the Catholics were persecuted 
and lost much of the prestige which they en- 
joyed. Though never entirely extinguished, 
their missions varied in success from that time 
till the treaties of 1858 brought toleration to 
them as well as to all other sects. 

Fi*otestant Mi$8ions^—(See also articles 
on the- missionary societies, biographical 
sketches, etc.) The London Missionary Society 
very soon after its organization, in 1795, had its 
attention turned to China through the discov- 
ery in the British Museum of an ancient Chinese 


manuscript, but the East India Company, which 
had at Canton an important commercial centre, 
was antagonistic to all missionary effort, and 
the Chinese themselves strongly objected to the 
coming of religious teachers, and it was only 
through the kindly interest of an American 
mercantile house, Olyphant & Company, of 
New York, that the L. M. S. was at length, in 
1806, enabled to send its first missionary to 
China. Robert Morrison sailed first to New 
York, thence to China, in an American sailing 
vessel, reaching Canton on September 7th, 1807, 
and was for a time allowed to reside in the nar- 
row space allotted to the factories of the East 
India Company outside the -walls of Canton, 
but was soon obliged, with other English resi- 
dents, to retire to Macao, which belonged to 
the Portuguese Government, and afforded a 
home to many of the early missionaries, and 
was one of the points of attack upon China un- 
til China itself should be opened to the Gospel. 
Other places from which the missionaries found 
access to the strange people whom they wished 
to reach were Malacca, Batavia, Singapore, 
Borneo, and Bangkok, -where there were great 
numbers of Chinese emigrants, and the London 
Missionary Society, the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, the A. B. C. P. M., and other 
societies established missions among them in 
anticipation of the time when the door of en- 
trance to the empire should be opened. 

The first associate of Morrison, William Milne, 
arrived in Canton, July, 1813, and in the follow- 
ing year sailed for the Indian Archipelago, tak- 
ing with him a large number of New Testaments 
and tracts from Morrison’s press. He proceeded 
to Java and thence to Malacca, returning after- 
ward to Canton, but finding it difficult to prose- 
cute missionary labor there returned to Malacca, 
vrhere he remained until his death in 1822. 
William H. Medhurst, the third missionary to 
China, sent out by the L. M. S., was in 1822 
sent to re-enforce the mission to the Chinese in 
Java, at Batavia. 

In 1829 the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions sent to Canton its 
first missionary to China, the Rev. E. C. Bridg- 
man. Mr. Bridgman was accompanied by the 
Rev. David Abeel, -who had been sent out by 
the American Seaman’s Friend Society, but who 
soon transferred his services to the A. B. 0. F, M. 
They were received by Olyphant Com- 
pany, and a printing-press was sent out for 
their use by the church in New York of -which 
Mr. Olyphant was a member. In 1833 S. Wells 
Williams, then in his twentieth year, was sent 
out to take charge of it, and it remained at 
Canton until 1835, when it was removed to 
Macao, where Mr. Williams might have the 
benefit of the types of the East India Company’s 
presses. 

In 1834 Dr. Peter Parker (see Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society) joined the mission, 
and his medical skill added a new factor of the 
highest* value in removing prejudice and in 
winning the hearts of the people. The Medical 
Missionary Society, formed at Canton by the 
joint efforts of the missionaries and the large- 
hearted merchants residing in the city, was the 
result of Dr. Parker’s success in starting medi- 
cal work. 

In 1839 Dr. Hobson, of the L. M. S.. at- 
tempted medical work in Canton, but was 
obliged to remove to Macao) where a medical 
mission was established. 
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spring of 18G1 a mission -vras established, and 
medical ^ork was carried on with the aid of a 
foreign student until 1878, when Dr. Mackenzie 
joined the mission. In 1879 Di\ Mackenzie was 
called to attend a member of the family’- of the 
Viceroy of Chihli. The viceroy’s patronage 
was thus at once secured and the medical work 
assumed a distinguished position, and was 
finallj’- concentrated in a noble building on the 
hospital jjremises, henceforth known as the 
Viceroy’s Hospital, and opened with official 
recogDitioii in 1881. A medical school was also 
established under the patronage of the viceroy 
and carried to a high degree of success. Since 
Dr. Mackenzie’s death, in 1888, the medical 
work of the mission has been separated, from 
the Viceroy’s Hospital. Vigorous work along 
the usual lines is carried on, and the country 
work has been largely developed. 

Peking. — Dr. Lockhart, after long experience 
of medical work at Shanghai, visited the capital 
in order to test the practicability of establish- 
ing a mission there, and, under the auspices of 
the British minister, he commenced hospital 
work in. some unoccuiiied apartments belonging 
to tho British Legation, and thus began the 
mission of the L. M. S. In 18()4: a permanent 
home for the mission and hospital were secured 
on the Great East Street of the city, and the ex- 
pansion of the -work has since led to the pur- 
chase of premises and erection of buildings on 
the West Street. There are now in connection 
with the mission about 500 church-members, 
and the annual attendance upon the hospital is 
about 20,000. 

Mongolia . — The mission to the Mongols, under- 
taken from the West in the beginning of the 
century, was soon sui^pressed by the Bussian 
Synod, not, however, until the whole Bible had 
been translated in the Mongolian language. 
The way closed from the West was opened from 
the East by the Treaty of Tientsin, and the 
mission was recommenced in 1870. The centre 
of work is at Chao Yang. 

American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, — Oanlon, occupied by the Ameri- 
can Board in 1830, continued to be its head- 
quarters in China until 1856, when the mission 
press and all the mission establishments were 
destroyed by fire. 

^ Amoy,—lTX 1812 the Kev. David Abeel, then 
living at Macao, learning that Amoy was acces- 
sible as a mission station, proceeded thither in 
company with Rev. J. N. Boone, of the Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Church ; lie was made 
chaplain of the British troops, and had abun- 
dant opportunity to preach to the natives. The 
mission was continued under the Board until 
1856, when it was transferred to the Reformed 
Church of America. 

i?<joc/icuo. — Rev. Messrs, Johnson and Peet, who 
had been laboring in Bangkok, were transferred 
to the China Mission and appointed to Foochow, 
which city they reached in 1847. Other mis- 
sionaries were sent to re-enforoe them, and in 
1870, upon the arrival of Dr. Osgood, medical 
work was begun. Boarding schools, a hospital 
for men, and on§ for women and children have 
been established. Shao Wu, an interior station 
of the Foochow Mission, was established in 1875, 
after two years’ effort to obtain a residence. 
The station is in the midst of the tea-picking 
region. 

Shanghai , — The Board began its work in 
Shanghai in the American settlement in 1847 ; 


in 1854 a mission 

gate of the city, but J.881, has been very 
of the missionaries laborifijeiit of ^ lady phy- 
health of the fourth, the worlf^fi connec- 
1864, and has not been resumed, Nanku 

Tientsin was chosen as a centre of misJThe 
work by the Board in 1860. In 18G7 the ptv 
ent premises in the foreign city were secured 
•and built upon, but the premises previously oc- 
cupied in the native city were w’holly destroyed 
in the mob and massacre of June of that year. 
From tho fund jDaid to indemnify the loss a 
chaj)el was built in 1874. In this mission great 
attention has been given to boys’ and girls' 
schools, and to itinerating tours in the province 
of Shantung, in which three centres of woik 
have been developed. 

Peking . — "Work at the capital was commenced 
in 1864. Tho w'ork of open’ delivery of the 
Gosi)el early begun bj’- this and other societies 
in Peking has been continued ever since, both 
by natives and foreigners, probublj’* -with leSvS 
opposition than would have been experienced 
in any of the caj^ital cities of Europe. A suc- 
cessful school for Chinese and Manchu girls is 
conducted. In 18G8 a mission press with full 
equipment was erected, and 30,000,000 pages 
have since been issued from it. 

Interesting country work has been developed 
from two centres, one of which has been set 
apart as an independent church. There are at 
present in connection with the Peking MissioiiL 
7 missionaries and 20 native %vorkers. 

Knlgnn. — The city of Kalgan, occui)ied by Ihe^ 
Board in 1865, was one of the earliest stations 
in the interior of China. From it a work de- 
veloped at the city of Yuchow, 00 miles to tho 
south, w’hich was in 1873 transferred to the city 
of Pao Ting Fu (q.v.). 

Tnng Clioio was chosen as a centre of work in 
18G7. The training school of the mission was 
located here, also a boys’ school, which has 
gradually developed until the full curriculum 
of a college course is provided for. Medical 
work was begun in 1882. The station has 10 
missionaries. 

Pao Ting Fu was opened as a station in 1873 
by the transfer of missionaries from Y^uchow. 
Medical w^ork has been carried on from the be- 
ginning, and special efforts for women have 
been largely extended. The work has devel- 
oped in the country, and is in i)romi8ing con- 
dition. Eight missionaries constitute the staff,. 

Pang Ohmng. — This station, established in 
1880, was tho immediate result of the widely 
opened door of entrance to the common people 
of Northwestern Shantung, through the kind- 
ness shown them during the famine year of 
1878. The first church, half the expense of 
which was borne by the native Christians, waft 
completed in 1886. The work has extended 
widely into the surrounding country, and native 
Christians are to be found in more than lOO 
little villages. 

Lin Ghlng.--h. station was opened here in 
188C. Houses have been erected, hospital work 
begiiD, and the way opened for enlarging work 
in the future, 

Shansi Mission, — The Board was led, subse- 
quently to the famine of 1878, to establish the 
tShansi Mission, in which a fecial interest wa» 
aroused in Oberlin College, 0., IT. S. A. ; a band 
of young men was organized and sent out to 
the field. Thus far two stations have been oc-- 
copied, Tai Ku and Fen Oho Fu, Medical 
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press equipment has 
-ds in America. 

finally arrived at Macao in_ l|e station at Hong Kong was 
joined by Matteo Eicci, STiJoard in 1883, with the hope of 
ful missions oommffg efforts begun among the Chinese in 
later Eicci reacbyrhia, who were returning m great numbers 
impression China. The field of work extends on the 
Boman ^ mainland west of the island from 100 to 200 
in C miles. There are now 2 organized churches, 
^ with 28 members, 5 schools, and 30 pupils. 

Ambeican Eaptist Missionaey Union. — This 
society, as has been said, commenced its work 
for China at Bangkok, Siam, in 1833, among 
the numerous Chinese who came there from 
Swatow, With the opening of the ports in 

1842 Mr. Dean went to Hong Kong. Swatow 
was visited, and in 1860 a station established at 
Double Island, at the entrance of the bay lead- 
ing to Swatow, and in 1863 one at Kak Ohieh 
on the mainland. In 1866 all the work was 
transferred to the station which is the central 
station of the Southern China Mission. 

Ningpo was also occupied in 1843, which has 
been followed by Shao-hing, Kin-Hua, Huchow, 
and Suchow. 

In 1882 work was commenced among the Hak- 
ka people, which has proved very interesting. 

Peotbstant Episcopal CHtiECH, U. S. A.— In 
1835 Eev. Messrs. Hanson and Loekw^ood land- 
ed at Canton, but proceeded to Java to labor 
among the Chinese of Batavia. Amoy was oc- 
cupied in 1840, but the work was moved in 1845 
to Shanghai. In 1860 work was carried into 
the interior and a station established at Wu- 
chang. These are the two centres from which 
work extends. There were (1889) 460 com- 
municants. 

Peesbyteeian Ghueoh (Noeth), XJ. S. A. Amoy, 

1843. 

Oenteal China Mission.— i\ringpo. The work 
of the Presbyterian Mission begun at Amoy in 

1843 was extended to Ningpo in 1844. The 
printing-press was removed thither from Macao 
and remained there until 1860, when it was 
transferred to Shanghai. The Presbyterial 
Academy, girls’ and boys’ schools, and other 
branches of work are in a fiourishing condition. 

Shanghal^Hhis great city was' occupied by 
the mission in 1850 ; the first convert was bap- 
tized in 1860. The printing-press removed 
from Ningpo in this year has now a complete 
foundry, large equipment of type in seven or 
eight languages, binding, book depository, 
chapel, and rooms for workmen, and has already 
become historic for its wide-reaching helpful- 
ness. The total number of pages issued in 1889 
was 6,178,806. 

Hang Chow, occupied in 1861, has proved a 
most difficult field of labor. One church has 
been organized and there is one out station. 

In Su Chow, occupied as a station for about 
twenty years, the opium habit has been met 
in all its power, there being an opium den on 
each side of the chapel, the fumes from which 
are often very disagreeable. 

Ijfanking was opened as a mission station in 
1876 ; has been permanently occupied since 
1882, and missionary work is actively prose- 
cuted, but no church has yet been organized. 

The Central China Mission, comprising the 
five stations mentioned, has a force of 27 mis- 
sionaries with 20 native assistants, 15 churches 
with 943 members, and 831 pupils in the 
schools. 


The Canton Mission.— fciow. The Canton 
Mission had its real beginning in Macao in 
1844. In 1847 Messrs. Happer and French re- 
moved with their school of 30 boys to Canton. 
A day school, the first successful one in China, 
was opened in 1850 ; the first church was or- 
ganized in 1862, since which time two others 
have been formed with a present total member- 
ship of 308. The medical work is of great im- 
portance. Dr. Kerr, who has been in charge 
iince 1855, has published twenty medical works 
in the Chinese language. The other stations of 
the Canton Mission are at Macao, once the 
point of departure for so many missionaries, 
now reoccupied by the Board ; Yeung Kong, 
about 250 miles southwest of Canton, affording 
an admirable point from which to reach the 
outlying country, and the island of Hainan, 
where mission work was started by Mr. Jere- 
miassen, an independent missionary of For- 
mosa, who afterward joined the Presbyterian 
mission, and a station was opened in 1885. 
Two hospitals and dispensaries are established 
at Kiung Chow and Nodoa. Fifteen natives 
have been baptized. The Christian College 
commenced at Canton in 1888, though unde- 
nominational, is under the supervision of the 
Presbyterian Board. 

Shantung Mission.— The early visit of Gutz- 
laff to Shantung had attracted, among the 
friends of missions in England and America, an 
interest not unlike that aroused by the discov- 
eries of Livingstone and Stanley in Africa ; and 
upon the conclusion of the second war with 
China, which resulted 'in the opening of the 
northern ports, an advance movement was at 
once made. The missionaries of the Presbyte- 
rian Board were attracted to Oheefoo, which 
had been the naval rendezvous, and Tung Chow, 
one of the nine newly opened ports, was chosen 
for occupation in 1861, and has alwajs been the 
educational headquarters of this mission ; the 
boys’ school has developed into a college stand- 
ing at the head of missionary colleges in China 
in its range of study and complete equipment. 
A girls’ school, hospital, and dispensary are 
also located at Tung Chow. From Oheefoo, 
the second station, a largo country work devel- 
oped after the famine period of 1876-78, in 
which 70,000 people were helped in the region 
of Chimo and in the mountains south of Chiug 
Chow. Stations ware opened in 1879 at Chi- 
nan-fu, 300 miles inland from Cheefoo, and at 
Wei Hin in 1884, in which medical and educa- 
tional work are well established. The recent 
famine caused by the overflow of the mountain 
streams has again opened the way for a very ex- 
tensive relief work, and enlargement of the 
range of missionary effort. 

The Shantung Mission has at present 18 mis- 
sionaries, 2 of them physicians, 80 native assist- 
ants, 2,260 communicants, and 600 pupils in 40 
day and boarding schools. 

Peking Mission.— was occupied by 
the Board in 18C3, since which time great prog- 
ress has been made. Flourishing schools for 
boys and girls and important medical work are 
carried on. The women’s department of the 
hospital is in charge of a lady physician, to 
whose assistance a trained nurse has been sent 
this year. 

EnroEMED (Dutch) Ohueoh oe Amebioa Mission, 

Amoy, 1842 and 1866. 

Amoy,--ln 1856 the mission at Amoy, which 
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had been condncted by the A. B. C. F. M., was 
transferred to the Keformed Church Mission, 
under whose care it has been continuously pros- 
perous, The mission has now 6 stations and 
9 out-stations, with 8 organized churches, which 
are conspicuous for their self-support, their an- 
nual contributions amounting to $2,000 or 
$3,000. A hospital was opened in 1889 at Sio 
Khe, 60 miles so'uthwest of Amoy ; the women’s 
department was in charge for a long time of a 
Chinese lady educated in America and a grad- 
uate of medicine. The number of patients 
treated at the hospital during the past year was 
6,800. 

Chuech Missionaey Societt commenced its 
work in China at Shanghai (1845), and enlarged 
it to include Ningpo (1848), Foochow (1850), 
Hong Kong and Peking (1862), Hangchow (1865), 
Canton (1881). In 1880 Peking was transferred 
to the S. P. G. 

The work is now organized in two missions : 
2. South China, with headquarters at Hong 
Kong, including the Kwangtung and Fuhkien 
provinces. 2. Mid China, including the Kiang- 
su and Chihkiang provinces. 

The Fuhkien Mission was commenced in 
1850 by Rev. "W. Welton, who was the first to 
gain a footing in the city itself, others having 
been compelled to reside at Nantai, a suburb, 
on a large island in the Min, and was kept up 
under great discouragements. 

At Hangchow there is a medical mission and 
a hospital and opium refuge, and at Ningpo a 
successful college. 

Bi.PTisT Missionaey Society (England). — ^The 
mission of the English Baptists is confined to the 
provinces of Shantung and Shansi. The stations 
established in the former are at Cheefoo (1860), 
Ching Cho Fu (1870), Chi Nan Fu (1887), and 
Chow Ping (1889). In addition to evangelistic 
efforts medical and educational work is carried 
on. About 1,300 communicants are gathered in 
60 stations or churches. 

In Shansi the principal station is at Tai Yuan 
Fu. Two minor stations are at Hsiao Tien Tzu 
and Shih Tieh. Two churches with 25 communi- 
cants have been organized in the Shansi Mission. 

Methodist Episoopae Ghuech (North), U. S. A. 
— Foochow Mission. The work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (North), XT. S. A., was begun 
in China at Foochow in 1847 by Messrs. Collins 
and White. Aided by the American Bible So- 
ciety, the mission established in 1861 a printing- 
press which has done noble work, sending out 
each year 1,000,000 pages of Scriptures. The 
field is divided into six districts— Foochow, 
Hokchiang, Hinghwa, Ingchung, Kucheng, and 
Teng Ping. The members and probationers 
number 3,564. 

Central China . — Mission commenced in 1868 
comprises the stations of Kiukiang (St, Paul 
and Henkai), Nanking, Wuhu, Tai-ping-fu, 
Ohinkiang,^ and the circuits o£ Shuichang and 
Nanchang. Total number of members, 609. 

JH^orih China 3ftssion . — The North China Mis- 
sion was begun in 1869 Peking, where there 
are now two stations^; <rhe medical work has de- 
veloped within recent years, and the education- 
al department has been centralized in the Peking 
University. There are in this station 4 districts, 
with 272 communicants. * 

Tientsin was occupied as a station in 1872, and 
in 1879 a remarkable medical work under the 
patronage of Lady Li, wife of the Viceroy of 
Chihli, was commenced. The Isabella Fisher 


Hospital, established in 1881, has been very 
successful under the management of ^ lady phy- 
sicians. Stations have been opened in connec- 
tion with Tientsin at Tsang Chow and Nanku 
in Chihli, and On Chia, in Shantung. The 
third station of the North China Mission is at 
Tsun Hua, 60 miles east of Peking, on the great 
road to Manchuria. Medical work is carried 
on by the society and by the W. F< M. S., which 
has work in other departments well started. 
Extensive evangelistic work is a feature of the 
mission, which has at present 7 missionaries 
and a membership in 6 districts of 217. 

Seventh Day Baptist Mission. — This mission 
was begun at Shanghai in 1847 by Revs. Solo- 
mon Carpenter and Nathan Wardner and their 
wives. Mr. Wardner returned to the United 
States in 1857. There are at present 2 mission- 
aries and their wives, 1 medical missionary, 
Miss E. F. Swinney and Miss Bostwick. There 
are 2 unordained native preachers, 30 communi- 
cants, and a boarding school for both girls and 
boys with 33 pupils. 

SoxTTHEEN Baptist Convention, U. S. A.— 
When the A. B. M. U. commenced work at 
Hong Kong in 1842 Rev. J. L. Shuck repre- 
sented the churches of the Southern States, and 
when they organized a separate work in 1845 
Mr. Shuck established a mission station at 
Canton, being joined by Rev. Mr. Roberts. It 
was at this time that Hung Siu Chuen, after- 
ward the famous leader of the long-haired rebels, 
heard of Christianity through Mr. Roberts, and 
remained with him two months for instruction, 
Shanghai was occupied in 1848, Tung Chow in 
1861, and Chinkiang in 1883 ; 786 church-mem- 
bers. 

Basle Missionaey Society. — The mission to 
China was established in 1846 among the Hak- 
kas of the province of Canton. The Revs. B. 
Leehler and Thomas Hamberg arrived at Hong 
Kong in 1847, and proceeded at once to the main- 
land. A mission station was formed at the native 
town of Li LoDg in 1852. A second station was 
organized in Hong Kong in 1857. Other inte- 
rior stations have been formed in 1862 and 1865 
at Chang Tsun, and Nyen Hang Li. Mr. Lech- 
ler, after more than forty years of service, has 
again been able to return to his old field of 
labor. The methods of work call for attention. 
Itinerating has been the chief source of evan- 
gelization. A system of schools, graded after 
the careful German method, has shown the 
methods to he very successful. Few missions 
or methods have had a larger return in the 
amount of good results ; 1,881 church-mem- 
bers. 

Pebsbyteeian Ohtjech op England. — ^This so- 
ciety commenced work in China in 1847, when 
Rev. William C. Burns commenced work in 
Hong-Kong, Canton, and the neighborhood. 
In 1851, however, he removed to Amoy, which 
then became the centre of that mission’s efforts, 
Swatow has since been occupied, and there are 
stations at Ngkangphu, in the Hakka country, 
at Singapore, and Formosa. The work in For- 
mosa was commenced in 1865 and has been of 
great interest ; 3,572 communicants. 

Rhenish Missionaey Society.— C annon. The 
mission of this society to China was sent out 
In 1846, It established itself at first at Canton, 
and was originally among the general popula- 
tion of the Canton province known as Punti, in 
distinction from the Hakkas, among whom the 
Berlin Missionary Society had its work. The 
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Berlin Society ceased to work, and their mis- 
sionaries joined the Rhenish Societ 3 r. Canton 
was occupied in 1847. Under the impulse of 
the enthusiasm of Gutzlaff the Society sent out 
two men, Genahr and Roster, who landed in 
Hong Kong, March 19th, 1847. Koster soon 
died. Genahr moved to the mainland and be- 
gan work among the villages on the shore, mak- 
ing the village of Tai Ping the centre of his 
work. Genahr gathered a school about him 
and worked on till 1864. He left behind him 
at his death two valuable works in Chinese, 
which have been very widely u sef ul . Th e mis- 
sion was joined after the death of Genahr by 
Rev. E. Faber. The station of Fa Men was be- 
gun in 1864. Mr. Faber after many years of 
service has removed to Shanghai to enter upon 
literary work. The mission adopted from the 
first the native dress, and its work has been con- 
tinuously in the native villages. 

Methodist Episcopal Chubch (South), 
U. S. A. — This Society occupied Shanghai In 
1848, which is still its principal station, though 
important work is being done at Suchow and 
Nantziang- The mission was organized into a 
Conference in 1886. Members and probation- 
ers, 379. 

Berlin Foundling Hospital, established 
at Canton in 1850 by a ladies' society in Ber- 
lin. 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
(England).— This Society commenced its opera- 
tions at Canton in 1852, when it took up the 
work that Rev. Geo. Piercy had carried on for 
two years. In the Canton district important 
stations are Fatshan, where there is a dispen- 
sary and hospital, SanUi, and Hong Kong. 

Work in Wu Chang was begun in 1861, and 
includes Hankow, with an important medical 
deijartment, Han Yang, TehNgan, and Kwang 
Chi. There is a total of over 1,000 commun- 
icants. 

The Central China Wesleyan Lay Mission, in 
connection with the above Society, commenced 
its work in 1885, and makes a special effort to 
reach sections where there is no regular preach- 
ing. 

Methodist New Connexion (England). — 
Tientsin was occupied by this Society in 1860, 
and Lao Ling in the Shantung Province in 
1866; Chu Chia Tsai in 1867, and Kai Ping in 
1834. 1,400 communicants. 

United Presbyterian Church of ScpT- 
LAND. — The work of this Society, which was 
begun by medical work at Ningpo (1865), was 
afterward concentrated at Cheefoo, and in 1873 
transferred to Manchuria. — MouJcden. The 
central station of the mission is now at Mouk- 
deu, the capital of the Province of Manchuria. 
Population, Chinese and Manchu, 300,000. 
Hospital and dispensary work are carried on 
with large success. A station has been opened 
at Hai Cheng, 80 miles south of Moukden, and 
there are 4 out-stations. The membership of 
the three organized churches is 500, with 57 
pupils in the schools. 

China Inland Mission.— For the first ten 
years after the formation of the China Inland 
Mission at Ningpo in 1866^ all its stations were in 
the four provinces of Chihkiang, Kiangsu, 
N^anhwiii, and Kiangsi. With a view to 
gaming access from the west, a station was 
opened at Bhamo, in Upper Burma. Ten years 
later seven additional provinces had been en- 
tered, and now only one of the 18 into which 


China is divided is unoccupied by some so- 
ciety. The number of missionaries of China 
Inland Mission in February, 1890, was over 
380, the number of stations and out-stations 
about 150, and of organized churches upwards 
of 80. See China Inland Mission. 

United Methodist Free Churches (Eng- 
land). — This Society occupied the city of Ning- 
po in 1868, and has increased its work to Wen- 
chow. In 8 churches it has 568 communi- 
cants. 

Presbyterian Church (South), U. S. A., 
occupied Hangchow in 1868, and has extended 
its work to Soochow, Chinkiang, and Tsing- 
kiang-pu. Along the Grand Canal it is carry- 
ing on the work commenced by the English 
Baptists, but dropped by them on account of 
its distances and the pressure in other places; 
82 communicants. 

Presbyterian Church of Ireland. — The 
work commenced in 1867 at Yingtse, on the 
Liao River, at the head of the Gulf of Chihli, 
by the English Presbyterian Ohurch, was, upon 
the death of the missionary in charge in 1869, 
assigned to the Irish Presbyterian Church. 
Yingtse, known abroad as Newchuang, is 
the port of Moukden. Medical work in the 
hospital and dispensary has been effective. A 
girls’ school in charge of a lady is an impor- 
tant part of the work carried on. The mission- 
aries have done a great deal of touring, and 
have established a station at Ki Rin, the capi- 
tal of the province of that name. There are 
four out-stations. 

Presbyterian Church in Canada. — The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada having a suc- 
cessful mission in Formosa, planned an enlarge- 
ment in North China, which the volunteer 
movement among the gTaduates of Knox Col- 
lege and Queen’s University enabled them to 
carry out. The Rev. J. Goforth, the first mis- 
sionary for the new work, arrived in Cheefoo 
in the spring of 1888, and in the autumn of 
that year, having adopted Northern Honan as 
the field, removed to Pang Ohuang, in Western 
Shantung, as a point of departure, and was 
there joined by Dr. McClure and Mr. McGil- 
vary in 1889. The points chosen for future 
work are Weihui-fu, Changte-fu, and Huai- 
ching. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. — This Society having received a contribu- 
tion of £500 for a mission in China, selected 
North China as its field and Cheefoo as the first 
station. The work has slowly developed. A 
training-school for young men and a school 
for boys have been established, and church 
buildings erected. 

Peking . — The work of the 0. M. S. in Pe- 
king was transferred in 1881 to the S. P. G. 
A training-school for missionaiy workers, 
boys’ school, work for women, etc., are carried 
on. Taishan-fu was opened as a station in 
1879. 

Established Church of Scotland has one 
station, Ichang, commenced in 1878. 

Berlin Missionary Society commenced 
work at Canton in 1882, and has since occu- 
pied eight other cities. Among them are Pat- 
lak-pu, Nam-hyung, Mahen, etc. 

Bible Christian Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety (England). — This Society occupied 
Y'unnan-fu in 1885, and Chaotung-fu later. It 
has carried on its work largely in connection 
with the China Inland Mission. 
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Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
(Disciples of Chris , TJ, S. A.), occupied the city 
of Nanking in 1856, where they have a success- 
ful medical work. 

Friends' Forei sin Missionary Society have 
also commenced a work at Nanking. 

Bible Work in China is carried on by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society" (1843), 
headquarters at Shanghai, Tientsin, and Canton; 
the National Bible Society of Scotland (1868), 
agencies at Chungking, Hangkow, and Peking; 
the American Bible Society (1875), headquarters 
at Shanghai. 

The Book and Tract Society of China (1886) 
has also done valuable work, operating chiefly 
through a local organization in Shanghai for 
the dSusion of Christian Literature in China. 


than the gratification of the appetite which he 
has encouraged till he is its slave in mind and 
body. . . In addition to these obstacles arising 
from the character of the people, there are 
physical hindrances, such as the hardness of 
the language, the difficult}^ and delay of travel, 
and in some places the trying nature of the cli- 
mate. The favorable side of the subject is 
seen when we consider that China is practically 
open to foreign travel; the language w^hen 
mastered opens up a medium of communication 
to millions; the people are of a high order of 
intelligence; the climate, when precautions are 
taken, is generally salubrious; -wholesome food 
and comfortable clothes can be procured with 
ease; and the common people are usually glad 
to hear of a religion of love. 


Comparative Summary op Mission Work in 
1877 AND 1890. 


Number of missionaries. . . 

Ordained natives 

IJnordained natives 

Hospitals 

Dispensaries 

PiUients 

Organized churches 

Wholly self-supporting. . . . 

Communicants 

Contributions by natives for 
1876 and 1889 


1877. 

1890. 

473 

1,295 

73 

309 

596 

1,260- 

18 

61 

34 

43 

135,381 

348,439 

318 

530 

18 

94 

13,515 

37,287 

$9,671 

$36,884.54 


Hindrances to Missionary Work. — 1. 
Dislike of Foreigners, The feeling is general 
that whatever is strange and different from the 
native is uncanny. For this reason the most 
common name for the foreigner is fan kwei, 
which is usually rendered foreign devil," but 
it does not mean devil so much as it does some- 
thing that is weird, strange, uncanny, and there- 
fore to be feared. The missionary is an object 
of suspicion on account of his appearance, his 
actions, and his speech. If he wanders along 
the hillsides for recreation, he is supposed to be 
searching into the mineral wealth of the hills 
with eyes that can see through the rocks. If 
he picks a flower, it is to be used for medicine 
or as a charm. Everything that he does is sus- 
ceptible of some wrong interpretation. — 3. The 
Conceit of the Literati, It is a significant fact 
that at the utmost but three or four siu-isai 
(B. A.) and but one or two kufin (M. A.) have 
been known to profess Christianity.. The lit- 
erati form the most difficult class to reach, and 
are the most bitter opponents of Christianity; 
for they are so puffed up with their knowledge, 
and so firmly convinced that whatever is Con- 
fucian and according to tradition is right, that 
they will not listen to or heed the religious 
teachings of the foreigner. The Mohamme- 
dans are also hard to reach.— 3. The Supersti- 
iions of the People, When every little event of 
life is bound up in some way or other with 
their multiple superstitions, the teachings of 
the gospel are choked by these thorns of error. 
— 4. Ancestral Worship, By opposing the wor- 
ship of parents, Christians are regarded as tin- 
filial, and the doctrine which refuses the rites 
of worship to father and mother is viewed with 
dislike and scorn, — 5. T7ie Opium Habit, The 
increase of this habit is regarded as one great 
obstacle in the way of the (5-ospel, for the mind 
of the opium-smoker is dulled, his moral nature 
is warped and utterly destroyed at length, and 
nothing can he done to lead him to higher aims 


China Inland lllssfon,^ Headquarters, 
3 Pyrland Road, Mildmay, London, N., Eng- 
land. — ^I have been asked to give an account of 
the circumstances which led to the inception 
of the China Inland Mission, of its develop- 
ment, and of some of the special ideas and 
methods which are at the basis of the work. 

The work of God is so truly one, — One sow- 
eth and another reapeth," — and so many influ- 
ences combine in causing a given departure, 
that it is difficult to know where to commence. 
The work of Dr. Gutzlaff in China interested 
many Christian people in Europe in the needs 
of inland China. His visit to England led to 
the formation, in 1850, of a Society intended to 
“further the promulgation of the Gospel in 
China by means of native evangelists." The 
failure of some of Dr. Gutzlaff 's plans led to a 
niodification of the original aims of this Society. 
Changing its title to that of the “Chinese 
Evangelization Society,” it determined to send 
out Eui’opean missionaries, to work if possible 
inland, availing themselves of the help of na- 
tive agents as far as should be practicable. I 
sailed for China as its first English agent on 
September 19th, 1853, and worked for several 
years under its auspices. Conscientious diffi- 
culties afterwards led to a friendly sei>aration 
—so thoroughly friendly, that the Society con- 
tinued to publish my journals as they had done 
before. Those years of independent work in 
China only confirmed the conviction — giithered 
from God's Word, and fostered by providential 
circumstances, before my sailing for China — 
that it was safe to trust in the promises of God 
'for the supply in answer to prayer of all the 
needs, pecuniary and otherwise, of the work to 
which He calls His servants. Illustrations of 
God's goodness in answer to prayer have been 
published by me in “ China’s Millions” from 
time to time, and specially in the series of 
papers entitled * A Retrospect,' and contained 
in the volumes for 1886, 1887, and 1888. The 
limits of space prevent further reference to 
them here. 

During these years of labor in China I was 
privileged to come in contact and to labor in 
very close fellowship with the Rev. W. C. Burns 
in the years 1855 and 1850. We 1 ravelled and 
lived together, working principally in the in- 
land districts of the provinces Kiang-su, Cheh- 
kiang, and Kwang-tung; in the latter prov- 
ince working in Swatow and its neighborhood. 


* The China Inland Mission is so closely identi- 
fied with Mr. Taylor's own life, that we have tliou^rht 
best to waive the usual form and leave this article just 
as It was received from Mr. Taylor.— EnxToa. 
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The strong scriptural views of this holy man on 
the subject of evangelization, and the need of 
a special order of evangelists, took great hold 
on me; and the hopelessness of ever overtaking 
the then living millions of China except by the 
large use of evangelists, deeply impressed my 
soul. Though an ordained Presbyterian min- 
ister, Mr. Burns ever refused to perform any 
joastoral function. Having been largely used 
in Scotland, England, and Canada before he 
went to China, he lived and died there as an 
evangelist, gladly doing pioneering work, and 
commencing operations, but leaving to others 
the pastoral work which appropriately fol- 
lowed. 

Failing health led to my return to England 
in the end of the year 1860, and my first thought 
was for the work which I had left behind in 
the province of Cheh-kiang, and for the other 
line van gel ized parts of that province. Indeed, 
in the January of that year, when I had no 
thought of returning myself, I had written to 
a friend in England: 

“ Do you know of any earnest, devoted young men 
desirous of serving God in China, who, not wishing for 
more than their expenses, would be willing to come out 
and labor here ? Oh, for four or five such helpers; 
they would probably preach in Chinese in six months. 
In answer to prayer the means will be found.” 

During the voyage home it was my earnest 
prayer that five such workers might be found 
and sent out to China, This prayer was 
answered: in 1862, Mr. Meadows, now the 
senior missionary of the China Inland Mission, 
went out with his young wife, followed in 1865 
by four others. 

In the meantime constant thought and prayer, 
and ever- deepening distress from the contem- 
plation of the awful fact that a million a month 
in China were dying without God, brought 
home the conviction that something must be 
done, and done without delay, in obedience to 
our Lord’s command, to reach the residents of 
inland China. None of the existing missionary 
societies were ]prepared to definitely attempt 
the evangelization of the interior, and the 
urgent necessity for a special effort was thus 
forced upon. me. 

Great love for the noble societies that were 
working in China and elsewhere led to much 
anxious thought and prayer for methods of 
working which would not interfere with the 
supplies of men and money likely to reach them. 
To divert supplies from one channel to another 
would have added nothing to the missionary 
strength of the churches. The new work must, 
if possible, aid all and injure none. It was 
therefore determined to make no collections, to 
use no personal solicitation, but to trust in God 
to send in answer to prayer spontaneous dona- 
tions for the supply of the need of the work. 

It was also foreseen that to meet the vast needs 
of inland China all the volunteers obtainable 
from every branch of the Christian Church 
would be recjtuired, and would prove all too few; 
nor was there felt to be any insuperable difficulty 
in working in the mission field with members 
of various Ohristiau denominations. The new 
work was therefore made interdenominational. 

The needs of China were made known by 
the publication in 1865 of a little book called 
“China’s Spiritual Need and Claims,”* in 


* This book is still to be obtained; published by the 
Willard Tract Depository, Toronto, Out., and Messrs, 
Morgan & Soott, London. 


which it was shown that there were at that 
time only 97 Protestant missionaries actually 
in the field; that these weie all located in 10 
or 11 ports, situated in 7 cf the 18 provinces 
of China, and all, with the exception of 
Han-kow (a port over 600 miles up the river 
Yang-tsz) on the sea border of China. There 
were consequently 11 provinces without any 
missionary, while the greater part of the 
other 7 provinces having only missionaries in 
their free ports, was equally out of reach 
of the Gospel. By public meetings also the 
same needs were made known, and volun- 
teers were invited to go out to China, without 
any guarantees be 3 Dnd those contained in the 
Scriptures, to carry the Gospel to these needy 
ones. The China Inland Mission was now 
definitely formed, and Mr. Meadows and the 
other workers above referred to were incoi’po- 
rated in it. On the 26th of May, 1866, I sailed 
for China in the “Lammermuir,” with the first 
large party of volunteers, and the work has 
subsequently been continued on the same 
lines. 

From this point in our history it is desirable 
to trace separately the progress of the home 
department and of the work in the mission 
field. 

I. T/ieJETo^ne I>epartmenf, ---It was not 
practicable to remit small sums of money to- 
China: a channel of communication for our 
donors was therefore essential. Further, being 
in China myself with the volunteers, I could no 
longer select from those who wished to join our 
work suitable candidates, so means for selecting 
further workers were most desirable. Again, 
we wished to inform the kind donors from time 
to time of our joys and sorrows, and to have 
the help of their prayers in our difficulties. 
This required a friend at home to print and cir- 
culate an occasional paper. These needs were 
all met by the kind offer of a Christian mer- 
chant, W. T. Berger, Esq., to receive for us funds- 
sent through the post, to remit them to China, 
and to take charge, generally speaking, of the 
home work of the mission. H® became there- 
fore the first Honorary Home Director of the 
mission, and acted as such for about six years. 
When no longer able, from failure of health, 
to carry on the home work, a small Council 
was formed in London, and two of its members 
acted as the honorary secretaries of the mission, 
and carried on its work for two or three 3 'ears. 
As the mission increased, it became necessary 
to have a resident secretary, and IVlr. Broomhall 
came to our help; and further additions to the 
staff have been made as circumstances have 
required. One of the first members of the 
Council, Mr. Theodore Howard, has for several 
years been Honorary Home Director; and he 
and the Council meet weekly for the determi- 
nation of all matters connected with the home 
work of the mission. 

Recently an auxiliary of the Council has 
been formed in Glasgow, of which William 
Oatts, Esq., is the Honorary Secretary, to assist 
in the selection of candidates from Scotland; 
and an auxiliary Council of ladies has been 
formed in London, of which Miss Soltau is the 
Honorary Secretary, to assist in the selection 
and training of lacl 3 »' candidates. A Council for 
North America has also been formed, some 
members residing in IheUnited States and others 
in Canada. The Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
H. W. Frost, formerly of Attica, N. Y. , has 
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removed to Toronto, Out., and the office of 
the mission is in that city, at 14 Richmond 
Street West. American contributions are re- 
ceived hy Mr. Frost, and American candidates 
apply to him, and when accepted by the Council 
are sent out to China. 

II. The China JDepavtment . — When 
the band of missionaries mentioned above as sail- 
ing in the *'Lammermuir’' arrived in China in 
the autumn of 1866, they had immediate experi- 
ence of the difficulty of securing residence in- 
land ; it w^as only after many ineftectual attempts 
that suitable premises w'ere at last obtained in 
the city of Hang-chau. The brethren who had 
preceded them had opened two other inland 
stations, giving us as the year closed, including 
Niug-po, 'where the '^"ork first originated, four 
stations wdth resident missionaries. In the fol- 
lowing j'-ear four other inland stations were 
opened, but not without riots in three of them. 
In 1868 two new stations and an out-station 
were peaceably occupied. Another city, Yang- 
chau, was also peaceably occupied for some 
months ; but a disturbance originating at the 
Roman Catholic Foundling Hospital caused us 
to be driven away, to return by invitation after 
two or three months’ absence. The frequency 
with which rioting occurred on our settling in 
a city led to the policy of frequently visiting 
a place in which we wished to settle, so as to 
become well known and make some friends, 
ere attempting to rent houses. By adopting 
this plan riots became as infrequent as they had 
previously been common. 

For the first ten years the stations opened 
were all in four provinces, Oheh-kiang, Kiang- 


su, Gan-hwuy, and Kiang-si. The income for 
these years averaged about ^25,000. The 
number of missionaries, including their wives, 
had reached 44, and they were assisted by 70 
native helpers and 6 Bible-women. There were 
still nine provinces in which we desired to be- 
gin work, and a station was opened in Bhamd, 
in Upper Burmah, with a view to entering 
China if possible from the 'west. 

Ten years later, in 1885, we had stations and 
resident missionaries in seven of these nine 
provinces ; and in that one year 40 new mis- 
sionaries went out, while the income for the 
year over $100,000. The following ex- 
tract, taken from the preface to the annual vol- 
ume of China’s Millions” for the year 1886, has 
sufficient interest to be reproduced : 

“The story of twenty years cannot be retold in a 
preface, but a few lines may give facts sufficient to 
show that the labors of these years have not been in 
vain in the Lord. To His good hand must he ascribed 
the success. The work has been His, and all the praise 
must be given to Him. 

“In 1865 there were but 97 Protestant missionaries 
in China. In 1886, in connection with the China Inland 
Mission alone, there are 152 missionaries (not including 
wives). 

“ The following table deserves careful study. It only 
refers to those provinces in China proper which in 
1866 had no Protestant missionary. If the history of 
missionary effort in China up to the present time were 
written, it would have no chapter of deeper interest 
than that which told of the pioneer work of the China 
Inland Mission in those eleven provinces. 

“ The itineration of those provinces by members of 
the mission, the opening of mission stations in nil but 
one (though in two, Ho-nan and Hn-nan, they have had 
to be relinquished again and again), the peaceful resi- 
dence in so many of them, would, if not a single con- 
vert had been gained, be cause enough for deep thanks- 
giving. 


Province. 

Population. ' 

Area. 

Protestant 
Missionaries 
in 1866. 

xi 

flia 

.E 0.0 

M 

0 ©Ki 

•tt.2 b 

m 

.’S 

M S 

d §§ 
‘Sl- 

5z; 

Gan-hwuy 

* 9 millions 

1 48,161 sq. mis. 

None 

1868 

1869 

13 

Kiang-si 

15 

72,176 “ 

None 

1869 

1873 

5 

Ho-nan 

15 

05,104 “ 

None 

1876 

mmm 

2 

Hu-nan 

16 

73,320 “ 

None 

1875 


2 

Kan-suh 

3 

86,608 “ 

None 

1876 

1878 

13 

Shen-si 

7 

67,400 “ 

None 

1876 

1879 

mm 

Shan-si 

9 “ 

56,268 “ 

None 


1877 


Kwei-chau 

4 

64,554 “ 

None 

1877 

1877 

6 

Sz-oh’ubn 

20 “ 

166,800 “ 

None 

1877 

1877 

12 

Yun-nan 

5 

107.969 “ 

None 

1877 

1881 

8 

Kwang-si 

6 

77,856 “ 

None 

1877 

None 

None 


* The estimate of population is that given in “ China’s Spiritual Need and Claims.” 
+ Area of England 50,823 square miles. 


“ A glance at the other seven provinces will not be 
without interest. Here again the progress made calls 
for grateful acknowledgment. 


Province. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Area. 

Total 
number 
of Mis- 
sionaries 
in 1865. 

0. 1. M. 
Mission- 
aries in 
1880. 

Kwang-tung. . 
Fuh-kien .. . 
Chbh-kiang. . 
Kiang-su . ... 
Shan-tung. . . . 
Chth-li 

millions 

17} 

10 

12 

20 

10 

20 

sq. miles 
00.230 
45,753 
39,150 * 
44,500 
66,104 
67,276 


■ 97 

56 

HlT-PEH 

20} 

70,450 









“ For statistics of native helpers and church mem- 
bers, etc., we must I'efer to the report given in this 
volume. 

“ When, however, the work of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, and of all the missions, is looked at in relation to 
the vast and overwhelming need, it is soon seen how 
utterly inadequate it is. The table on the following 
page amply shows this. 

Since the above extract was written the work 
has continued to grow and develop, and the 
internal organization has of course needed to 
develop with it. Without attempting to fol- 
low it from stage to stage, we may mention 
our present arrangements. New workers, on 
arrival in the field as probationers, proceed usu- 
ally to one of the training homes established by 
the mission. There for about six months thby 
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PEOPORTICN OF MISSIONARIES TO THE POPULATION IN THE EIGHTEEN PROVINCES OF 

CHINA PROPER. 


Province. 

Population. 

No. of Mis- 
sionaries.* 

Proportion to 
Population. 

Or one Missionary to a Population 
exceeding that of— 

Kwang-tung 

17 millions 

92 

1 to 

170,000 

Hull (103.335). 

Fuh-kien 

10 

60 

1 to 

167,000 

Newcastle (145,359), or Dundee (140,239). 

Cheh-kiang 

13 

48 

1 to 

2.50,000 

Edinburgh (228,357). 

Kiang-su 

20 “ 

92 

1 to 

217,000 

Belfast (307,671), or Bristol (200,874). 

Shan-tung 

19 “ , 

54 

1 to 

a52,000 

Manchester (341,414). 

Chih-li 

20 “ 

71 

1 to 

300,000 

Sheffield (284,508). 

Hu-peh 

20 } “ 

S3 

1 to 

600,000 

Liverpool (553,508). 

KiAxts-sr 

15 “ 

4 

1 to 

3,750,000 

Scotland (3,500,000). 

Gan-hwuy 

9 “ 

15 

1 to 

600,000 

Glasgow (511,415). 

Shan-si 

9 “ 

25 

1 to 

860.000 

Manchester (341,414). 

Shen-si 

7 “ 

9 

1 to 

800,000 

Glasgow and Sheffield (795,923). 

Kan-suh 

8 “ 

8 

1 to 

1.000,000 

Liverpool and Birmingham (953,282). 

Sz-chden 

20 “ 

14 

1 to 

1,400,000 

Glasgow, Liverpool, and Dublin (1,336,987). 

Yun-nan 

5 “ 

6 

1 to 

800,000 

Glasgow and Sheffield (795,923). 

Kwei-chau 

4 “ 

6 

1 to 

700.000 

Manchester and Leeds (649,533). 

Kwang-si 

5 “ 

0 

0 to 

5,000,000 

Ireland (no missionary). 

Hu-nan 

16 “ 

3 itinerating 

0 to 16,000,000 

Four times Scotland. 

Ho-nan 

15 “ 

3 

1 to 

5,000,000 

Loudon. 


* The number of missionaries is according to an account corrected to December, 1884. 


receive from European and native teachers 
careful instruction in the language, and are 
taught besides much that ■will be helpful to 
them as to the geography, government, and 
etiquette of the country, the phases of religious 
thought, and the best method of communicat- 
ing the gospel to the people. They then com- 
monly proceed to some of the inland stations 
of the mission, and continue their studies, as- 
sisting as able in the work, under the supervi- 
sion of senior missionaries. A definite course 
of study is pursued, divided into six sections; 
and periodical examinations from time to time 
test the progress of the student. If his prog- 
ress has been satisfactory, and there is promise 
of permanent and useful work, the probationer 
is accepted as a junior missionary at the end of 
two years, and assists one of the senior mis- 
sionaries in his district. If at the end of 
five years he has done well, and has passed all 
his prescribed examinations, he becomes one 
of the senior missionaries, taking full responsi- 
bility for the work of a station, the district sur- 
rounding it, and such of the younger workers 
as are placed under his supervision. Over a 
number of these districts a superintendent is 
appointed; he has probably been in the country 
for from 10 to 28 years. The senior mission- 
aries can be called together when necessary to 
act as a council and confer with the superin- 
tendent about the whole work of his provincial 
district. All the superintendents are members 
of the general council of the mission in China. 
From the extent of the country it is not possi- 
ble for the whole number to meet together fre- 
quently, but a sufiicient number of them are 
able to attend the quarterly meeting of the 
council to confer with the director and deputy 
director concerning matters that affect the 
whole work of the mission in China. 

All the missionaries connected with the 
C. I. M. go out without guaranteed salary. 
Between 60 and 70 of them are either possessed 
of private means or are supported by special 
friends who are interested in them, and there- 
fore need no supplies from the general funds 
of the mission. The funds are remitted from 
time to time from London and Toronto to the 
treasurer in China, and he supplies the needs 
of all those not otherwise supported by remit- 
tances, which vary somewhat from time to time, 
according to the monthly income of the mis- 


sion, the funds being distributed rata. The 
history of the mission affords numerous exam- 
ples of God's faithfulness in hearing and an- 
swering prayer. Sometimes the funds received 
from home have been wholly inadequate; 
prayer has gone up to God, and unexpected 
donations have been received from persons resi- 
dent in China. Bemittances to distant parts 
of the country have failed to reach their, desti- 
nation when due, perhaps owing to the wreck 
of a mail-boat in the rapids, and though the 
money has been ultimately recovered, consid- 
erable delay has ensued. In some -w^ay or other 
the Lord has always provided for the need of 
His trusting servants. On one occasion a mis- 
sion station was wrecked by rioters, every room 
was entered with one exception, and whatever 
the people thought worth having was carried 
off or destroyed. There were four bed-rooms 
on one corridor: the first, second, and fourth 
were looted; the third had the door ajar all the 
time, and lying on a bed were the money sup- 
plies and the books of the station, the money 
having arrived just as the riot was commenc- 
ing; providentially that room was never en- 
tered, and when the riot was quelled, the money 
and the books were found untouched. But 
space would fail us were we to attempt to tell 
even a few of the evideuces of God's providen- 
tial care and deliverance. 

The work of the mission being interdenomi- 
national, it is found helpful to cluster together 
workers whose views of church government 
sufficiently correspond to enable them to work 
happily together. When a number of natives 
have been converted, and the time comes to 
organize a church, the senior missionary who 
is responsible for the conduct of the work is 
perfectly free and unfettered, and will organ- 
ize the church according to his own conscien- 
tious couvictions. When a church has once 
been formed on any definite lines, those who 
succeed in superintending the work do so on 
the condition of carrying it on as it was com- 
menced. Though the mission embraces Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Cougregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, and a few independent 
workers, all recognize each other as fellow- 
servants of the same Master, happily meet 
when occasion requires at the table of the 
Lord, and recognize each others' converts, how- 
ever or by whomsoever admitted to the privi- 
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lege of clmrcli fellowship, provided they are 
walking consistently before God and their fel- 
low countrymen. A happy family feeling per- 
vades the whole mission to an extent seldom 
to be found among so large a bod}" of workers, 
especially when many differ so largely from 
one another as do the members of the 0. 1. M. 

The observant reader will probably have no- 
ticed that the principal distinctive features of 
the C. I. M. are: 

First. Its interdenominational character. 

Second. That the workers have no guaran- 
teed salary, but trust in the God whom they 
serve to supply their needs, and are not dis- 
appointed in their trust. 

Third. That the direction of the work in the 
field is carried on, not by home committees, 
but by senior and experienced missionaries, 
who help and guide as they are able, those who 
have less experience in the Lord’s work in 
China. 

Fourth. That no personal solicitation or col- 
lection of funds is made, voluntary contribu- 
tions alone being received; to which we may 
add, that the names of donors are never pub- 
lished, but each one receives a dated and num- 
bered receipt, by which he can trace his own 
contribution into the list of donations, and 
thence into the annually published accounts of 
the mission. 

The number of missionaries in Febmary, 
1890, was over 380, the stations and out-stations 
of the mission about 150, and the number of 
organized churches upwards of 80. There has 
not yet been time to receive statistics from our 
distant stations up to the end of the year 1889, 
but the additions to the church by baptism al- 
ready reported for that year are about 500. 

Clii-naii-flu, a city of northeast China, in 
centre of West Shantung, 300 miles south of Pe- 
king and 370 miles west of Chefoo. Temperate, 
healthy. Population, 150,000, Mongolian Chi- 
nese chiefly. Language exclusively Mandarin 
Chinese. Keligions; Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Taouism, and Islamism. People well-to-do, 
peaceable, and industrious. Mission station 
of the Presbyterian Church North (1875); 6 mis- 
sionaries and wives, 4 native helpers, 1 church, 
125 members, 3 schools, 18 students. S. P. G., 
1 missionary, an Anglican church in the for- 
eign settlement, a school for boys, and a train- 
ing-school for young men. 

Cliiiiese Blind, Mission to the. Sec- 
retary, William J. Slowan. ^24 West George 
Street, Glasgow, Scotland.— 'riiis work for the 
blind of China began when William Murray, a 
colporteur of the National liible Society of Scot- 
land, succeeded in perfecting a method where- 
by the blind beggars who are so .sadly numerous 
in China, may not .inly be taught to read and 
■write, but may even become active missionary 
agents, as Scripture-readers and singers of sacred 
songs. William Murray was born in Port Dun- 
das, Glasgow. When about nine years of age he 
lost his left arm while too fearlessly examin- 
ing the machinery in a saw-mill. But for this 
accident he would probably have become a 
saw-miller; as it was, as soon as he was able to 
work for a living, he obtained employment as 
a rural letter-carrier in the neighborhood of 
Glasgow, llis own wish was to be employed 
in some sort of mission work, and he applied 
again and again to the National Bible Society. 
But though greatly attracted by the lad, the 


Secretary feared that one so simple and unas- 
suming would 'prove an unsuccessful colpor- 
teur; but as the same Secretary now says, 
“What could he do against a man who was 
praying himself into the service of the Bible 
Society?” — for the young postman confided to 
him afterward that he had divided his long 
daily walk into three parts, and as he tramped 
along the monotonous road, he beguiled one 
third of the distance by the study of the Scrip- 
tures in Hebrew, one third was devoted to the 
Greek Testament, and the last section was for 
daily prayer that he might be employed in di- 
rect missionary work in a heathen laud. In 1864 
he renewed his application to the Bible Society, 
his services were accepted and he commenced 
work among the ships congregated on the 
Clyde. Very soon the Society discovered that 
it had never before had such a colporteur. 
His facility in acquiring foreign languages 
made him very successful in his work among 
the sailors from many countries. During the 
summer months he was sent to push his Bible- 
cart over the moorlands in the wild districts of 
the Scotch Highlands. Before long his re- 
markable aptitude for languages attracted the 
notice of the Directors of the Bible Society, 
and a friend promising to help pay the fees, he 
was permitted to attend classes at the old Col- 
lege in the High Street, Glasgow, provided his 
studies did not interfere with his regular work. 
All clay long, therefore, through the gloomy 
Glasgow winters, he stood in the streets beside 
his Bible-cart, hurrying back to his lodgings 
for a hasty supper, studying till nine o’clock 
and rising daily at 3 a.m. in order to prepare 
for bis classes at college, from 8 to 10 a.m., at 
which time he began a new day’s work of 
street-selling. 

After seven years of apprenticeship he ob- 
tained his heart’s desire, and sailed for China in 
1871. In four months he had accjuirecl about 
2,000 of the 4,000 intricate characters by which 
the Chinese language is I’cpresented, and started 
on his pioneer journey in the Province of Shan- 
tung. For 16 years he has labored incessantly as 
a colporteur, in various provinces of China, and 
also in Manchuria and Mongolia. During this 
time 100,000 copies and portions of the Bible in 
the Chinese and Tartar languages have been 
sold. Many of them were purchased at great 
fairs by merchants and influential men from re- 
mote districts, and some copies penetrated to 
the Imperial Palace. But we pass on to Mr. 
Murray’s peculiar gift— that of enlightening the 
physically as well as inoi*ally blind. From 
the time of his arrival in China he had been 

» impressed ■wdib the extraordinary num- 
blind men who mingle in every crowd— 
sometimes alone, sometimes in gangsof eight or 
ten, each guided by the man in front of him, the 
leader feeling his way with a long stick. 

This large proportion of blindness is due to 
leprosy, small-pox, neglected ophthalmia, 
smoky houses, and general dirt. The number 
of the blind in China is supposed to be 600,000, 
but this estimate is probably far below the ac- 
tual number. As Mr. Murray in his daily 
tasks mingled with the ever-changing crowds, 
the thought of brightening these dreary lives 
was never absent from his mind. He appealed 
to other missionaries, but they, already heavily 
burdened, could do nothing. During his resi- 
dence in Glasgow he had mastered Moon’s sys- 
tem of embossed alphabetic symbols and Brail- 
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le’s system of embossed dots. Now he cease- 
lessly revolved in his mind w*hether it might 
be possible to adapt either of them to the bewil- 
dering intricacies of the Chinese language, with 
all its perplexing “tones,” which by an al- 
most inappreciable difference of pronunciation 
cause one word to convey a dozen different 
meanings. Mr. Murray wrestled with this per- 
plexing problem for a long time, apparently 
without result, until one day, wearied with a 
long morning’s work, he had lain down to rest 
during the noonday heat ; suddenly he saw, as 
clearly as he now sees one of his stereotyped 
books, outspread before him the whole system, 
which he patiently and laboriously worked out 
during time stolen from sleep (for the whole 
day was devoted, as before, to the service of the 
Bible Society). At last, after eight years, the 
system was completed, and daily experience 
proves it be so extraordinarily simple to the 
Chinese intelligence, that any blind man or lad 
of average mental powers can thoroughly ac- 
quire the arts of reading and writing within two 
months, and a sharp lad can do this in six 
weeks. The little school at Peking has been 
carried on for eight years, and possesses five 
books of the Bible in stereotype, some small 
books on sacred subjects, and a considerable 
number of music books, also many manuscripts 
which will soon he stereotyped ; for Mr. Murray’s 
pupils are taught to do everything needed in the 

g reparation of their books. This adaptation of 
iraille’s system also enables the students to 
write out musical scores with great rapidity and 
accuracy; and English tunes being easily ac- 
quired and accurately remembered, many of the 
pupils have become organists and gospel singers 
in the service of various Christian missions. 
Many are Bible-readers. 

In 1886 Mr. Murray went to Scotland, and 
after pursuing special studies in theology, Greek, 
and Hebrew, received ordination from the 
United Presbyterian Church as a missionary In 
China in connection with the National Bible 
Society of Scotland ; his marriage took place 
about this time, and be returned with Mrs. 
Murray to China in October, 1887. He hopes 
now, with the help of his wife, to be able to do 
much for the blind women of China. It is 
hoped that a separate school may soon be 
opened for them. 

One blind man is now itinerating among the 
mountain hamlets of his own district in Man- 
churia, that vast, remote province, where even 
the Inland Mission has as yet no representative, 
and the only beginning of Christian work is 
that of the Irish and United Presbyterian 
chux’ches. The widely-scattered students keep 
up a correspondence with their friends in Pe- 
king. To prevent the crushing of the embossed 
characters, their letters are mailed in tin tubes 
just large enough to contain them. New hymns 
and tunes and any matters of interest are thus 
interchanged. 

Until 1886 Mr. Murray defrayed all expenses 
of his work, including the board, lodging, and 
clothing of the students. In 1887 the “Mis- 
sion to the Chinese Blind ” was formed in Scot- 
land, and its receipts for 1888 amounted to 
£2.208, 9s, 5d, 

Chinese Version.— A few portions of the 
Scriptures appear to have been translated 
at various times by Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China, but no successful efforts 


w^ere made by them towards the production of 
an entire version. All versions now existing 
belong to this century; and at present there ai'e 
in China proper, with its 380,000,000 souls, 
leading 'oersions in Chinese, i.e., in the literary, 
classical, or book language (wen-li) as distiu- 
guished from the so-called colloquial versions, 
which may he found under their proper alpha- 
betical heading. The classical versions are as 
follows: 

1. 2}}\ Marshman^s version, commenced in 
1806, and published at Serampore in 1822 by the 
Baptist Mission. 

2. Morrison and Milne's version, commenced 
in 1807, and published in 1823 at Malacca. 

3. Medhurst's or The Delegates' Version . — 
At the suggestion of Dr. Medhurst, who had 
translated the New Testament into Chinese 
(published at Batavia in 1837) for an improved 
translation of the Bible, a convention of a com- 
mittee of delegates from the several stations 
in China met at Shanghai, and the result of 
their labors, or rather of those of Drs. Medhurst, 
Stronach, and Milne of the London Missionary 
Society, was the Delegates’ Version of the New 
Testament, first published at Shanghai in 1852. 
In 1855 the Old Testament, also translated by 
these missionaries, followed. Many subsequent 
editions are spoken of under the name of The 
Delegates' Version. An edition of the New 
Testament of The Delegates’ Version with mar- 
ginal references was published in 1869. For a 
considerable time there has been a growing de- 
sire among Chinese missionaries for an edition 
of the Chinese Bible in a less classical and sim- 
pler style than the Delegates’ Version ipiiblished 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, As 
a first step towards this end, the Rev. G. John 
of the London Missionary Society translated 
ten chapters of the New Testament, which were 
circulated among the missionaries with a view 
to ascertain their opinion. As this translation 
was received with great favor, Mr, John con- 
tinued his work, and his New Testament in 
Low or Easy Wen-li was published at Hankow by 
the National Bible Society of Scotland in 1885. 
On the other hand. Dr. Blodget of Pekin, and 
Bishop Burdon, of the committee which made 
the Mandarin version, earnestly advocated the 
publication of an Easy Wen-li version made 
from the Mandarin by such modifications as 
the genius of the language requires. To com- 
ply with their request the American Bible So- 
ciety authorized the printing tentatively of cer- 
tain portions of the New Testament, and in 
1886 the Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle to 
the Romans were published accordingly at 
Pekin. [And in 1889 the entire New Testament 
was printed in octavo form at Foochow.] 

4. QvMafs Vermn, — A translation of the 
Old Testament made by the late Rev, Dr. Gutz- 
laff was published about the year 1840, and a 
new edition in 1855. His New Testament, a 
modification of that published by W. H. 
Medhurst of the London Missionary Society, 
was often I'eprinted by the Chinese Union, a 
native Christian society. 

5. Bridgman and Culhm^tson's Version. — Soon 
after the completion of the Delegates’ Version, 
the Revs. E. C. Bridgman and M. S. Culbert- 
son of the American Board commenced their 
version of the Bible. The New 'I'estament was 
published in 1859; the entire Bible in 1868. 
Different editions of this version -were issued 
by the American Bible Society, and in 1887 a 
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pocket edition of the New Testament was issued 
at Shanghai, besides a diglott edition in Chinese 
and English. 

These are at present the five leading versions 
of the Bible in the Wen-li or classical Chinese. 
A translation of the New Testament made by 
the late bishop of the Russian church at Pekin 
was published in 1864; and another by the Rev. 
T. H. Hudson was completed about the year 
1867. 

At the Missionary Conference held in Shang- 
hai, May, 1890, three committees were ap- 
pointed to select three corps of revisers who 
shall make a standard version for China in the 
three forms: the Wen-li, high classical; simple 
classical, or Easy Wen-li; and the Mandarin. 
This version is to take the place of all the dif- 
ferent existing versions. The same conference 
also recommended the use of the colloquial and 
the Romanized versions. 

{BpeciTmn verse. John 3 : 16.) 



Cliln-hiia (see Kinhwa), a city in the prov- 
ince of Chih-kiang, China, a station of the 
China Inland Mission; founded in 1884; 68 
church-members. 

Chingf-Cho-Fa (Tsing-chu-fu), a city in the 
province of Shantung, Northeast China, 286 
miles from Chefoo. The central station of the 
English Baptist Missionary Society. A medical 
department, with a hospital, has recently been 
organized; and an educational department, with 
a hi^h-school and theological seminary, is being 
carried on. The principle of the mission is 
self-support, and the work of each year hastens 
towards this end. In the whole field of which 
this is the centre there are 13 missionaries, 4 
evangelists, 1,023 church-members. 

€lAlii-I&iangr 9 China, is on the Yang-tsz- 
kiang, 157 miles northwest of Shanghai. Cli- 
mate is damp, subject to extremes, temperature 
ranging from 20°-100® P., but moderately 
healthy. Population, 120,000. Language, Man- 


darin. Religion, Buddhism, Taouism, Confu- 
cianism, worship of ancestors. People semi- 
civilized, but low and degraded. 

Mission Station Southern Baptist Convention 
(1889); 3 missionaries and wives, 5 native help- 
ers, 12 out-stations, 1 church, 10 members, 1 
school, 20 scholars. 

Presbyterian Church (South), U. S. A., 2 
missionaries. 

Methodist Episcopal Church (North), U. S. 
A. ; 2 missionaries and wives, 3 female mission- 
aries, 27 church-members. 

Chipewayan Version. — The Chipewa, 
which belongs to the Athabascan branch of 
American languages, is used by the Indians from 
Churchhill on the east to the Great Slave Lake 
on the west. In the year 1877 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society published the four Gos- 
pels, in the syllabic character and in para- 
graph form, at London, under the editorship of 
the Rev. E. A. Watkins of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. In 1880 an edition of the entire 
New Testament, consisting of 1,000 copies, was 
published under the editorship of Archdeacon 
Kirkby of the Church Missionary Society. 
Thus far 1,506 portions of the Scriptures were 
disposed of. These people are sometimes con- 
founded with the 0 jibwas of the United States — 
a different tribe. 

{Specimen v&t'se. John 3 : 16.) 

Apeech zhahwaindung sah Keshamunedoo 
ewh ahkeh, ooge-oonje megewanun enewh atah* 
tatabenahwa Kahoogwesejin, wagwain dush ka* 
tapwayainemaJigwain chebahnahdezesig, cheah* 
yong dush goo ewh kahkenig pemahtezewia. 

Cliittagong, a town of Bengal, East India, 
212 miles east of Calcutta. Climate very un- 
healthy; subject to all kinds of diseases arising 
from impure water and imperfect drainage ; 
efforts are now being made to improve this. 
Population, 20,969, Moslems, Hindus, etc. 
Mission station Baptist Missionary Society; 1 
missionary, 7 native helpers, 4 out-stations, 
116 school children, 25 church-members. 

Cliitaiigali, a town near the coast of East 
Central Africa, a little north of the Rovuma 
River and Cape Delgado, south of Masasi, and 
northeast of Mwala. Mission station of the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa. 

Cliitesi, a town on the east shore of Lake 
Nyassa, East Central Africa, opposite Lakoma 
Island, and southeast of Bandawe, on the oppo- 
site side of the lake. Mission station of the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa. 

CMttoOl*, a city of Madras, South India, 
80 miles west of Madras City. Population, 
6,809, Hindus, Moslems, Christians. Lan- 
guages, Tamil, Telugu, Hindustani. Mission 
station Reformed Church in America (1864); 

2 missionaries and wives, 13 native helpers, 10 
out-stations, 2 churches, 124 members, 11 
schools, 335 scholars. 

Choctaw VersIon.“-The Choctaw be- 
longs to the Florida or Appalachian branch of 
American languages, and is used by the Indians 
in the Southern States of the United States. 
They were made acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures in 1881, when an illustrated Old Testa- 
ment history and parts of Luke and John, also 
illustrated, were published at Utica, N. Y, In 
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1889, tlie American Board published the Acts 
at Boston. In 1841 the Epistles of John ap- 
peared at Park B[ill; in 1843 the Epistle of 
James. In 1848 the XeAv Testament, prepared 
by the Rev. Asher Wright and his associates, 
was issued by the American Bible Society. In 
1886 the same Society published the Psalms, 
translated by the Rev, John Edwards, a Pres- 
byterian missionary, having previously pub- 
lished Genesis to Kings. 

{BpeciTneYh m'se. John 3 : 16.) 

Chihowa yvt yakni Ssi hullo fehna kvt, kuna 
hosh yumma 4’ yimmikmvt ik illo hosb,-amba ai 
okchaywt bilia yo pisa hi o, Ushi achufa ilia 
holitopa y^ auet ima tok. 

Cliombala (Tsjombala or Tschombala), a 
city on the west coast of South India, Cochin 
District, south of Calicut. jMission station of 
the Basle Missionary Society;^ 2 missionaries, 
1 female missionary, 29 native helpers, 178 
church-members. 

€liri§tiana&raram, a town of Madras, 
British India, in the Tamil Land, on the coast, 
a station of the S. P. G., with 2,643 members. 

Cliristlaiienburg', a town of East Natal, 
South Africa, at the mouth of the Tugela River, 
northwest of Durban. Mission station of the 
Berlin Evangelical Lutheran Society (1854); 1 
missionary,^ 9 native helpers, 2 out-stations, 
with 1,300 members and an active temperance 
society. A Roman Catholic mission (Trappists) 
is very active in the neighborhood. 

Clirlf^tiansborg*, a town on the Gold Coast, 
West Africa, a little northeast of Jamestown. 
Mission station of the Basle Missionary Society, 
with 11 missionaries, 7 missionaries’ wives, 17 
native helpers, 614 church -members, a boys’ 
school, and a high-school. The place was origi- 
nally a Danish colony, but as the climate is very 
trying to Europeans, and one after another the 
Danish missionaries died, dhe work progressed 
very slowly until in 1843 a Christian negro 
colony was transplanted thither from the West 
Indies. In 1850 the place was sold to the Eng- 
lish, and that change gave occasion, in 1852, to 
some unfortunate disturbances. But the place 
has now 6,000 inhabitants, is the seat of the 
government, and a centre* of traffic and com- 
merce. 

Cliristian Faitli Society.—Secretary, 
Rev. Henry Bailey, D,D., West Tarring Rec- 
tory, Worthing, England, — The founder of the 
Christian Faith Society was the Honorable 
Robert Boyle, a man distinguished not only 
for his extensive learning, and as being one of 
the first philosophers of the age in which he 
lived, but also remarkable for his zeal and ac- 
tivity in promoting the cause of Christianity, 
both at home and abroad. He was very influ- 
ential in procuriugthe charter of the East India 
Company, and being for many years one of its 
directors, he made a proposal that some attempt 
should be made to propagate Christianity in the 
East, and himself aided in the commencement of 
the work by an initiatory contribution of £100, 
to be added to as soon as the work should be 
actually begun. For thirty years he was gov- 
ernor of the Corporation for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England,” instituted by 
the **Long Parliament” in 1649,^ and kept up 
a correspondence with John Eliot and other 


missionaiies sent to North America by Crom- 
well. During his life he contributed. £300 
to that Society, and at his death left for it a 
further sum.- ‘He expended £700 on the edition 
of the Irish Bible, which by his order was dis- 
tributed in Ireland; and contributed largely to 
the printing of the W elsh Bible, and designed 
also to defray the expense of publishing the 
New Testament in the Tuikish language. The 
Turkey" Company, however, allowed him to be 
a contributor onlv to that undertaking. The 
four Gospels and “the Acts of the Apostles were 
translated into the Malay language in 1677 by 
the learned Dr. Hyde, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Oxford, and printed, under liis 
supervision, at the expense of Mr. Boyle, and 
sent to the East to be distributed. Mr., Boyle 
also bore the whole cost 'of the publication of 
the celebrated work of Grotius, De Veritaie 
Ghristianie, into Arabic, and of its circulation 
in countries where that language was spoken. 
His life-work was crowned by the formation, 
after his death, according to directions in his 
will, dated July 28th, 1691, of the “Christian 
Faith Society,” as it is now known. The will 
directed that a certain part of Mr. Boyle’s per- 
sonal estate should be laid out by his execu- 
tors in charitable purposes, at their discretion ; 
but they were advised to use the greater^ part 
for the “advancement of the Christian religion 
amongst infidels.” The executors accordingly 
purchased an estate in Brafferton, Yorkshire, 
the income of which should be forever applied 
to the extension of Christianity. From this 
time until the war of the American Revolution 
the rents of the estate were sent to William 
and Mary College in Virginia, to be applied to 
the instruction of Indian children. At the con- 
clusion of the war permission was obtained by 
Dr. Porteous, Bishop of London, from the 
Court of Chancery to employ the funds in some 
part of the British dominions approaching as 
nearly as possible to the original intention of 
Robert Boyle; and the “ Society for the Conver- 
sion and Religious Instruction and Education 
of the Negro Slaves in the British West India 
Islands” was accordingly* established by royal 
charter. Upon the abolition of slavery in the 
British colonies in 1834 the Society applied 
for a new charter, which was granted in 1830 
by King William IV., making it a corporation 
under the name of the “ Society for Advancing 
the Christian Faith in the British West India 
Islands;” and the sphere of its operations has 
since been extended to include the Mauritius 
and other islands belonging to Great Britain. 
The grants of the Society are repeatedly ac- 
knowledged to be of very great value by those 
who receive them; but for their assistance 
many undertakings could never have been 
begun, or must have been brought to a close. 

ClirUtiaii Reformed 
Society. Headquarters, Leyden, Holland. — 
Foundea in 1839; has missionaries in Batavia 
and Surabaya. 

Christian Ternacular Fdueation 
Society for India. Headquarlei's, 7 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. C., England. — 
In 1857 Great Britain was deeply moved by 
the alarming intelligence of the mutiny in India. 
A feeling of pity, not of revenge, was ax'oused 
in many hearts, as it was believed that the re- 
bellion against the Government was owing to 
the ignorance of Christianity. It was accord- 
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ingly resolved to endeavor to diffuse the light 
of the Gospel throughout the Indian Empire. 
In addition to the ejitension of the labors of the 
various missionary societies, it was* deemed ad- 
visable to unite Protestant Christians of all de- 
nominations to make a combined effort for the 
education of the people. This was cordially 
agreed to; and in May, 1858, at a public meeting 
held at St. James’ liall, Piccadilly, London, 
was organized the Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society for India. Since that time the 
Society has been actively employed in carrying 
out the purpose for which it w’as formed. 

Foreign Work. — The following is a brief 
sketch of the operations of the Society : 

1. The Training of Native Teachers. — One 
thousand native Christian teachers have been 
trained and sent into the mission held. 

2. The Instruction of the Young. — In Bengal, 
where there is a large number of heathen 
schools, the society has for many ^^ears adopted 
apian for bringing the children under Christian 
influence.' Groups of village schools are formed 
into circles, each comprising five or six schools, 
and a Christian teacher is set over each circle. 
His work consists in teaching in one or more of 
his schools daily, devoting a portion of his time 
to supplementing the secular instruction given 
by the village^ school-teacher, and the remain- 
ing and larger portion of it to teaching the 
truths of the Christian religion. 

3. The Publication of Christian Literature. — 
Fourteen millions of copies of 1,250 publications 
have been issued in the chief languages of 
India. These include books for children in 
schools, youn§ men in colleges, women at 
home, and Christian literature for native Chris- 
tians and the people generally. The Society’s 
books are used more or less by every mission 
in India. 

Cliuaiia or Secliuana Teriiioii* — The 

Chuana belongs to the Bantu family of African 
languages, and is used hy the Bechuaua and 
Matabele tribes of South Africa. Tlie Rev. R. 
Moffat translated the New Testament, of which 
the first part, the Gospel of Luke, was iDublished 
at Cape Town in 1831’; and ten years later the 
whole New Testament was issued by the Biit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society at London. In 
1857 the entire Bible left the press at London. 
A revised edition of the Chuana Bible, prepared 
by the missionaries at Kurumau, was published 
in 1877, under the editorship of the Rev. 
R. Price and 'of J. Brown of the London 
Missionary Society. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society intends to publish an edition of 
the Bible in the new orthography. In order to 
give the missionaries time to come to an agree- 
ment regarding the revised orthography, an 
edition of the Bible of 1877, consisting of 
10,000 copies, was carried through the press by 
the Rev. J. Mackenzie. Up to March 31st, 1889, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society disposed 
of 32,310 portions of the Scriptures, either as a 
whole or in parts. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge also published in 1885 the Four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles. 

{Bgemrnn wTse» John 3. 16.) 

Gone Morimo o lo oa fata lehatsi yalo, ka o 
lb oa naea Horoa ona eo o tsecoefl a le esi, gore 
mofiue le xnoflue eo o rumelail mo go ena, a s| 
ka a hela. ml a no lo botselo yg bo sa khutlefi. 


. Cliii Cilia Tsai, a village in the Province 
of Shantung, 140 miles south of Tientsin, 
Northeast China. The centre of the country 
work of the Methodist New Connexion, 
(1887); 2 ordained missionaries, 1 physician and 
wife, 15 native preachers, 31 ont-statious, 5 
churches, 1,300 church members, 10 schools, 110 
scholars, and a flourishing hospital. 

CliucldergrliAUt^ ^ suburb of Haidarabad, 
Madras. Mission station of the A^'esleyan 
Missionary Society. See Haidarabad. 

Cliuudteully, a station of the C. M. S. in 
the Jaffna district, North Ceylon. Connected 
with the mission is a seminary with 199 pupils. 

Cliuiig^-K.iiiSt, a city in the Province of Sz- 
chuen, China, 1,400 miles from the sea, at the 
juncture of the Yangtszkiang and Kialing 
rivers. This commercial centre, the largest west 
of I-Chang, was opened lo foreign trade by the 
latest treaty between England and China. A 
British commercial agen{ is located here and a 
custom service established. JVIission work met 
with great difficulties in 1886, ’when all the resi- 
dents were driven out and their houses de- 
stroyed; but two years later the missionaries 
returned. A hospital and a work for women 
have been started and are doing well. Mission 
station of China Inland Mission; 9 missionaries, 
5 church-members. 

Cliiipmli, India, a town of Bengal, on the 
Ganges. Population, 30,000. It is built on low 
ground very little above the level of the Ganges 
(here only navigable during the rains), and 
most of the houses, with the e.xception of the 
temples and dwellings of Ihe wealthy native 
merchants, are built of mud, with tiled roofs. 
Mission station of the Gossner Missionary Soci- 
ety. 

Cliurcli of Ciod of Morlli America, 

Geneml Missionary Society. Secretary, J. R. 
H. Latchaw, Findlay, Ohio.— The General 
Missionary Society was organized in 1845. 
Foreign work has not been undertaken as yet, 
but efforts are being made to raise a Foreign 
Mission Fund with which lo carry on work in 
other countries. Home-mission work is prose- 
cuted in 17 States and Territories, including 
the Indian Territory. 

Cliiireli of Ifiook Society. 

Hcadtpiarters, 11 Adam Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, England. —The object of the Cliurchof 
England Book Society, founded in 1880, is lo 
promote the circulation of sound Christian lit- 
erature in English or in foreign languages, 
among all classes, at homo and abroad. The 
books circulated, may be of a religious or secu- 
lar character, provided they contain nothing 
inconsistent with evangelical teaching, or an- 
tagonistic to the Church of England. Free 

g rants of books, including hymn-books and the 
ook of Common Prayer, tracts, etc., are made 
to poor clergymen in the Uniled Kingdom, for 
themselves, and for distrihution in their par- 
ishes; to missionaries, and to parish and other 
libraries. During the year 1887-88 the Society 
made grants of books, etc., in the United 
Kingdom to the value of £2,561 17s. Id. ; and to 
East Equatorial Africa, Sierra Leone, India, 
Jamaica, Jerusalem, etc., to the value of £357 
17s., 4d,; making a total of £2,919 14s., 5d» 
The Society makes, no appeals for support, but 
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disburses whatever comes ia to it from voluntary 
contributions. 

Cliureli of Sngland in Canada* 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 
Secretary, Rev. C. H. Mockridge, D.D., Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia. —The Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Church of England 
in Canada was formed in 1883, but has not as 
yet undertaken direct missionary work, its 
funds having been sent to missionary bishops in 
various places to assist in the prosecution of 
their work. Contributions have also been sent 
to several En^ish missionary societies, especi- 
ally to the S. P. G. As soon as the Society can 
depend upon an adequate yearly income direct 
missionary work will he entered upon, and 
missionaries will be sent to India, Japan, or 
other heathen countries. 

Clinrelt Missionary Society. Head- 
quarters, Mission House, Salisbury Square, 
London, E. 0., England. 

JETistoi'i /. — Among those most influential in 
founding the Church Missionary Society were 
the men who also led the “ Evangelical Move- 
ment,”— Newton and Cecil, Charles Simeon, 
Charles Grant, Thomas Scott of Olney, Wilher- 
force, Josiah Pratt, and Henry Venn, members 
of the “Eclectic Society” instituted in 1783, 
for the discussion of religious questio n^ ,, by 
evangelical clergymen -^o 
Church of En^lajid^-.-^'fomthese discussions 
sprang the^.Gh&rch Missionary Society, the idea 
of which was first suggested in a paper read by 
Cb.® i*les Simeon. On the 16th April, 1799, six- 
teen clergymen met at the “ Castle and Falcon,” 
in London, which five years before had wit- 
nessed the formation of tne London Missionary 
'Society, and organized the “ Society for Mis- 
sions to Africa and the East,” whose object was 
to send the Gospel of Christ to the heathen and 
Mohammedan world, whether within or with- 
out the dominion of Great Britain. (The work 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
being until 1826 i)urely colonial, no clergymen 
of the Church of England had as yet gone to 
either heathen or Mohammedan lands. ) In 1812, 
in order to make more conspicuous its connec- 
tion with the Established Church, the name of 
the Society was changed to “ The Church Mis- 
sionary Society for Africa and the East,” now 
commonly called simply The Church Mission- 
ary Society, its field being not only Africa and 
the East but embracing almost every country in 
the world. When the change of name was made 
it was expressly stated that the friendly intei*- 
course with other Protestant societies engaged 
in the same work of spreading the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ should be maintained, and The 
Church Missionary Society has continued to be 
“ remarkable not only for this brotherly co- 
operation and honor, hut also for its evangeli- 
cal large-heartedness, its sound principles of 
method and its excellent government and or- 
ganization at home and abroad.” 

Notwithstanding its fundamental recogni- 
tion of the Episcopal privileges (ordination, con- 
firmation, and consecration of churches), and 
the relative supervision of the missionaries who 
should be sent out, a year elapsed before the 
Society received a “ verbal, indirect non-dis- 
approval on the part of a bishop,” and for 13 
years the crown bishops withheld their sanction; 
in the year 1815, for the first time, two bishops 
took part in the Society; 25 years later there 


were among its members 9 bishops; and at the 
present time 3 archbishops and 99 bishops be- 
long to it. For many years after its formation 
no clergymen of the Church of England offered 
their services to the Society, and the only mis- 
sionaries who could be obtained were German 
Lutherans who had been educated at the mis- 
sion institutions of Berlin and Basle.* 

In 1815 the ]\[ission Seminary at Islington 
was instituted, and in the same year the Kev. 
Mr. Jowett of the Church of England offered 
his services to the Society. The number of 
missionaries sent out by the Society now ex- 
ceeds 1,200, more than 500 of whom were 
trained at Islington, while over 220 were Uni- 
versity men. 

The most important agency for raising funds 
is that of the Local Associations, which number 
about 8,700, and extend over the United King- 
dom. In one way or another the Society is 
supported by about 5,400 parishes; 7,500 ser- 
mons are preached, and 3,000 meetings held 
annually for its benefit. 

Orgafiization and Constitution^ — 
The ^ciety is conducted by a Patron, always 
a member of the Royal Family; a Vice-Patron, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; a President, 
who must be a layn^^ Vice-President, usu- 
ally clerical; a CojiB;alittee and such officers as 
— all being members 
oithe Church of England or Ireland. The 
Committee consists of 24 laymen and of all the 
clergymen who have been for at least one year 
members of the Society. Of the 24 lay mem- 
bers, 18 are reappointed each year from the 
existing Committee, the rest being elected from 
the General Body of the Society. 

The committee appoints sub- committees of 
Patronage (or nominations), of Funds, of Cor- 
respondence, of Finance, and Estimates. The 
Foreign work is in general directed by the 
Committee of Correspondence, who elect from 
among themselves a clerical sub-committee for 
the examination of missionary candidates. The 
Committee deals with the reports of the sub- 
committees, decides on countries where mis- 
sions shall be carried on, and superintends and 
controls the affairs of the Society in general, ap- 
pointing such officers and assistants as may be 
necessary; its meetings are held once a month 
oroftener; the Patron, Vice-Patron, President, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer and Secretaries, at 
least one of whom must be a layman, being con- 
sidered ecB-offlciis members of all committees. 
Five members are necessary to form a quorum 
of the Committee; three form a quorum of the 
sub-committees. An annual meeting of all 
members of the Society is held in May, when 
the proceedings of the foregoing year are re- 
ported, the accounts presented, and a Treasurer 
and Committee chosen. 

Candidates for the missionary office are ex- 
amined by the Committee of Correspondence, 
and if being found properly qualified they are 
accepted by the Committee, they receive such 


♦ In 1802, Henry Martyn, influenced by Carey’s work, 
was in communication with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety through Charles Simeon, with a view to going as 
a missiona^to India; but owing to the policy of the 
East India Company this plan could not be carried out, 
and Martyn accepted instead a chaplaincy in that Com- 
pany. Although therefore never technically a mission- 
ary, he was in fact the first clergyman of the Church of 
England to offer to go to the heathen, and the magic 
of his name has been a mighty influence since to stir m» 
others. 
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instruction and preparation for tbeir further 
employment as the Committee of Correspond- 
ence may judge expedient. Each candidate 
must consider mmself ready to go to any part 
of the world at any time, as the Committee 
shall decide; and, when duly prepared and 
finally approved for missionary w’ork, must be 
willing to go out either ordained or unordained, 
at the discretion of the Committee. Under 
the authority of the law of England, the Bish- 
ops of the Established Church ordain and send 
forth (ecclesiastically speaking) the Society 
missionaries, and in the event of their being 
appointed by the Committee to labor at stations 
within the jurisdiction of a bishop of the 
Church of England abroad, it is the practice of 
the Society to apply to the bishop for licenses, 
in which are specified the districts to which 
the missionaries have been assigned. This is 
done upon the understanding that licenses will 
neither be refused nor, when granted, be with- 
drawn from the missionaries during their con- 
nection with the Society, except for some as- 
signed legal cause. All questions relating to 
matters of ecclesiastical order and discipline, 
respecting which differences may arise between 
a bishop of the Church of England abroad and 
the Committee, are referred for decision to the 
archbishops and bishops of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York. In consequence of the 
difficulties which ritualistic colonial bishops 
throw in the way of the Society’s work, it is 
more and more constrained to have special 
missionary bishops consecrated wherever it is 
possible. 

Owing to the trying climate of its mission 
fields the Society has for many years followed 
the plan of allowing its missionaries to visit the 
home land on furlough at intervals of six or 
eight years; and after having labored in the 
cause of the Society to the satisfaction of the 
Committee until age or infirmity prevents 
further exertion, provision is made to render 
their declining days comfortable. The Commit- 
tee has also in its power to assist in particular 
cases tlie dependent relatives of those missiona- 
ries who, by devoting themselves to the ser- 
vice of the Society, are prevented from contrib- 
uting to their support. 

Develop m ent of Missions *— Church 
Missionary Society, looking upon Africa as 
"one universal den of desolation, misery, and 
crime,” and commiserating the people, and 
more particularly the negro race, on account 
of the cruel wrongs w^hich the slave-trade 
has inflicted upon them, selected its western 
coast, the seat of operation of Christian slave- 
dealers (the slave-trade of the eastern coast 
is carried on by Mohammedans), as its first field 
of missionary enterprise; and the Suso country 
being a centre of this trafiic, was chosen for 
the opening of the first mission in 1804, which 
led in 1842 to a missionary settlement in the 
Bullom country, and in 1810 to the undertak- 
ing of systematic missionary work at Sierra 
Leone. In 1883, some freed slaves having 
heard the Gospel at Sierra Leone and about 
to return to their native country, Yoruba (for- 
merly called the Slave Coast), petitioned that a 
missionary might he sent with them; this peti- 
tion was the origin qf the Yoruba Mission. In 
1851 Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Seesre- ' 
Jtary, dealt a final blow at the sea-gomg traflSic 
by stopping the export of slaves at Lagos. A 
treaty was signed by Akitoyo, the king of the 


Lagos, who placed himself under British pro- 
tection, and immediately after the establish- 
ment of the protectorate the Church Missionary 
Society began its mission at Lagos. In 1841 
the celebr‘'^d "Niger Expedition” was under- 
taken by the British Government, and the 
Church Missionary Society obtained permission 
for two of its agents to accompany the party 
for the purpose of inquiring into any openings 
for missionary work which the great river 
might present. This first expedition closed in 
sorrow and disappointment; but twelve years 
later a second attempt was made to explore 
the river; the chiefs and people were found 
ready to receive the Gospel; and upon the third 
expedition, sent out by Lord Palmerston in 
1857, the Niger Mission of the Church Mission- 
ary Society was commenced. Africa was also 
the starting-point of the Society’s work in "the 
East,” which was first attempted in 1819, when 
the Rev. W. Jowett was sent to Egypt to confer 
with the ecclesiastical authorities of the ancient 
Coptic Church. As a result of this and siibse- 
qiieut visits, five missionaries were sent by the 
Society’' to Egypt. The finding of a manu- 
script translation of the Bible in Amharic, the 
vernacular language of Abyssinia, by ^Ir. 
Jowett, led to the founding of the Abyssinia 
IVIission in 1830, from which country all the 
missionaries were expelled in 1838 through the 
infinence of two French Romish priests. One 
of these missionaries, John Ludwig Ivrapf, while 
spending three years in Shoa, south of Abys- 
sinia, became much interested in the great 
Galla nation, inhabiting a vast extent of terri- 
tory reaching nearly to Mombasa; and when 
excluded from Shoa in 1843 by Romish influ- 
ence, to reach them sailed down the coast and 
founded what became tlie East Africa ^Mission. 
Krapf’s and Rebmauu’s remarkable discoveries 
gave a great impetus to the exploration of Africa 
from the east, and their accotints of a "great 
inland sea,” of which they heard from the na- 
tives, attracted Speke aiul Burton, Grant, Sir 
S. Baker, and other cedebrated travellers, and 
led to the discovery of Lakes Tanganyika and 
Victoria Nyanza, and of Uganda. In Novem- 
ber, 1875, appeared Stanley’s famous letter in 
the London "Daily Telegraph,” describing his 
intercourse with King Mtesa, and challenging 
Christendom to send missionaries to Uganda; 
and in June, 1870, the Church Missionary So- 
ciety sent out a well-equipped party to open a 
mission on Victoria Nyanza. 

The mission to Egypt, restilting after many 
ears in the establishment of the East Africa 
lission, was also the foundation of the Medi- 
terranean Mission. The founders of the Clnirch 
Missionary Society were most desirous to send 
back to the sacred lands of the East a pure 
gospel, and the very first English clergyman 
who offered himself in 1815 to the Society 
was appointed to commence tlie Mediterranean 
Mission, the attention of the Committee having 
been specially drawn to the Levant by Claudius 
Buchanan in 1811. This mission included the 
work at Malta, Constantinople, Greece, Bnwrna, 
Arabia, and Palestine. Of these all but Pales- 
tine were relinquished, Constantinople being 
reoccupied in 1858 and again given up in 1880. 
A plan for a " Church Mission to India” was 
formed in 1788 by David Brown, chaplain for 
the East India Company, who with Claudius 
Buchanan, Henry Martyn, Daniel Oorrie, and 
Thomas Thomason, did so much for India. 
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Mr. Clias. Simeon of Cambridge was consulted 
ill regard to carrying out -this plan; nothing 
came of the project then, but the correspond- 
ence suggested to Simeon a larger scheme, and 
as has been said, it was a paper of his which led 
to the formation of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. Owing to causes before mentioned, 
India W'as not open to missionary elfort until 
1813, when the East India Company’s charter 
was renewed, and, by the determined efforts of 
Wilberforce, was passed \vith w’hat were called 
‘Uhe pious clauses,’' relating to the introduction 
of religious knowledge in India. The list of 
missionary societies which entered this country 
within the next twenty years is a long one; but 
the laborers were few, the efforts tentative, and 
excejit in a few cases, the progress w^as slow. 
The commencement of the work of the Church 
Missionary Society, now extending throughout 
the length and breadth of India, was made at 
Madras in 1814, The Persian Mission, as will 
be seen farther on, was in reality an outgrowth 
of the Indian work, as 'was also the Mission to 
Mauritius. Ceylon was entered in 1817. Three 
years earlier, the mission to the Maoris of New 
Zealand, which has met with such marvellous 
success, had been undertaken by the Society at 
the invitation of Samuel Marsden, chaplain in 
New South Wales. In 1822 the great field of B rit- 
ish North America was added to those already 
claiming the Society's interest, and when China 
was rendered accessible by the Treaty of Nan- 
king (1842) the Church Missionary Society im- 
mediately sent its representatives to carry the 
Gospel thither. In 1869, just after the wonder- 
ful revolution in Japan which restored power 
to the Mikado, the first Church IVIissionary So- 
ciety missionaries landed at Nagasaki.^ The 
latest extension of the Society's work is in the 
Arabian Mission, commenced in 1885. In ad- 
dition to those above mentioned, other missions 
have been undertaken by the Society, but hav- 
ing developed into self-supporting churches 
or been relinquished for other reasons, are not 
now upon its list. 

Statement of Missions* — I. West 
Africa. — The Church IVIissionary Society 
commenced its labors in West Africa, where 
missions had been before attempted by the 
Moravians, and by the Baptist, Glasgow, Scot- 
tish, and London Missionary Societies. All of 
these missions had to be given up, and none of 
the missionaries remained in the field when the 
woi'k was undertaken by the Church Mission- 
ary Society. The very first work done by the 
Committee had been the preparation and print- 
ing in the Susu language of a Grammar, Vocab- 
ulary, Spelling-book, three simple catechisms, 
and the Church Catechism. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society employed for this work an 
agent of the Glasgow Missionary Society who 
had been in West Africa. Armed with these, 
the first missionaries entered on their labors for 
the Susu people on the Rio-Pongas in 1804; the 
Susu Mission was not, however, actually set on 
foot until 1808. A few years later a missionary 
settlement was opened at Yongro, opposite 
Sierra Leone, for the Bullom tribe, byNylander, 
a devoted missionary who for 19 years faith- 
fully labored for Africa and died there in 1825, 
without having once returned home. In 1815 
a settlement called Gambier (for Lord Gam- 
bier, then President of the Society) was opened 
about 70 miles north of Sierra Leone. These 
pioneering efforts were carried on under the 


most discouraging circumstances, and were at- 
tended with serious loss of life. ^ In 1817 the 
slave-trade revived, and at the instigation of 
the slave-dealers the mission buildings were 
destroyed by fire. On all sides the opposition 
become so formidable that the missionaries 
were compelled to withdraw from the settle- 
ments they had formed, and to take refuge in 
Sierra Leone. The Pongas Mission was never 
resumed b}" the Church Missionary Society, 
wider oi>enings having presented themselves 
elsewhere; the Bullom IVlission W'as, however, 
resumed in ISGl, and in 1875 -was transferred to 
the Sierra Leone Native Church, which still 
carries it on, and W’hich has also in its care the 
missions founded by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1SG3, in Sherbro and the neighbor- 
ing Mendi districts to the south. In 1840 the 
Society began a mission to the Temn6 (or 
Timnch) people, occupying for that purpose 
Port Lokkoh, a place of some importance up 
the Sierra Leone River, on the caravan route 
to the far interior. The Rev. C. P* Schlenker 
resided there for ten years, and did a remark- 
able linguistic work; but the mission had then 
to be closed owing to Mohammedan hostility. 
Subsequently a negro clergyman from Jamai- 
ca, the Rev. T. Wiltshire, labored among the 
Temne at Magbele in Quiah; but in ISGO his 
house was plundered, and he had to fly for his 
life. The work in Quiah was resumed three 
years later at other places, and is now contin- 
ued by the Sierra Leone Church. Port Lok- 
koh was reoccupied as an outpost by the 
Society in 1875, and the Gospel is patiently- 
preached to the Temnes, heathen and Moham- 
medan, and to the Sierra Leone native traders 
settled there. 

Sierra Leom, — It was not until 1816 that the 
Church Missionary Society undertook system- 
atic missionary work at Sierra Leone, but as has 
been shown, the colony served as a base for 
the Susu and Bullom missions, and one of the 
missionaries usually acted as colonial chaplain. 
In 1812-14 the English Government was in 
negotiation with both the Church Missionary 
Society and the Wesleyans, with a view to their 
providing education ior the freed slave chil- 
dren, and in the latter year the ** Christian In- 
stitution" was founded on Leicester Mountain. 
But in 1816, when 26 missionaries and their 
wives had gone to Africa, and when 15 out of 
the 26 were dead; when the Susu and Bullom 
missions were being carried on in constant dif- 
ficulty and danger owing to the hostility of the 
natives,— the Church Missionary Society Com- 
mittee sent one of their own body, the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, to inquire on the spot into 
the position and prospects of the work. He 
visited the Rio-Pongas and baptized the first 
six African converts to Christianity; btit his 
main work was the formation, in constillation 
with the Governor of Sierra Leone, of plans for 
the systematic division of the colony into i)ar- 
ishes, and the provision of churches and 
schools, the Society to supply missionaries and 
schoolmasters, and the Government to defray 
part of the cost of instruction for the liberated 
slaves. Upon Sierra Leone, therefore, the mis- 
sionary force was now concentnited, and by the 
labors of Butscher, Nylander, Wilhelm, Din- 
ing, W. A. B. Johnson, and others, thousauda 
of the liberated slaves were brought under 
Christian instruction, and within three yeara 
a marked change came over the whole colony* 
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Mr. JohnsoD entered on his work in June, 1816, 
and on the 14th wrote: “If ever I have seen 
wretchedness, it has been to-da 3 ^ These poor 
depraved people may be indeed called the off- 
scouring of Africa. But who knows whether 
the Lord will not make His converting power 
known among them. With Him nothing is 
impossible.” His first congregation consisted 
of nine persons. Three j’ears afterwards the 
average number of w'orshippers at Regent was 
1,200 on Sunday and 500 at dail}" pra^'ers; and 
500 scholars of all ages were at school. In 
1819, 'When he left for a short visit to England, 
hundreds of the poor people followed him five 
miles to Sierra Leone, and bade him a tearful 
farewell. He returned the following year and 
continued his work, but died of j’ellow-fever 
in 1823. His name, like those of his brethren, 
was taken by many of the baptized ex-slaves, 
and among the present African Johnsons are 
some of the ablest of the race. Seasons of se- 
vere trial and disappointment followed, and 
Sierra Leone again and again justified its title 
of “the white man’s grave. By the begin- 
ning of 1826, twenty-two years after the first 
party sailed for West Africa, only 14 (mission- 
aries, schoolmasters, and their wives) re- 
mained out of 79 who had been sent out. 
This great mortality among the European mis- 
sionaries proved the necessity and value of a 
native agency, and in 1827 Eourah Bay College 
was started. The first name on the roll was 
Samuel Crowther, who had been brought from 
Sierra Leone four j’^ears before as a freed 
slave-boy, had been baptized December 11th, 
1825, and admitted to holy orders June, 1843. 
In the 47 years that have since elapsed about 
80 African clergymen have been ordained, 50 of 
whom passed through Eourah Bay College. 
The Grammar School and the Annie WuTsh 
Memorial School, both important educational 
institutions, 'w^ere established in 1845. 

In 1847 the Rev. Dr. S. W. Koelle was sent 
to Sierra Leone and during the six years of his 
residence there compiled a remarkable work, 
“Polyglotta Africana,” containing brief com- 
parative vocabularies of no less than 200 lan- 
guages and dialects which he found spoken by 
the liberated slaves at Sierra Leone; and the 
fact that representatives of so many different 
tnbes of the interior had collected at this point 
was regarded by the missionaries as a provi- 
dential arrangement for the supply of laborers 
for the evangelization of Africa. The reduc- 
tion of the different languages to writing, -wdiich 
had been begun in 1829, was continued with 
renewed vigor; and as in Asia, America, and 
Australasia, so in Africa, the great propagan- 
dists of linguistic knowledge have been the 
missionaries of Christ’s kingdom. The linguis- 
tic work accomplished by the missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society in West Africa 
includes, in addition to the Susu books already 
mentioned, a Grammar, Vocabulary, and por- 
tions of the Kew Testament in Bullom; Gram- 
mar and Dictionary, ISTew Testament, Prayer- 
book, Bible stories etc., in Temne; Grammar 
and Vocabularies in Vei and Bornu (Kanuri); 
together with similar works in Mend6, Hausa, 
Pulah, Yoruba, the many languages of the 
Niger, etc., etc. 

At the close of 1848, Captain Forbes, of theEng- 
lish ship *‘Bonetta,” informed the missionaries 
that near Cape Mount he had met with indi- 
viduals of an African tribe which possessed a 


written language, and that he had brought 
-with him some of 'their books and a man who 
could read them. A live!}’' interest was created 
in Sierra Leone, as it had been generally be- 
lieved that of all the languages of Africa not 
one bad been committed to writing, and in the 
hope that this discovery might be of use in 
spreading the Gospel, Mr. Koelle was sent at 
once to visit the tribe. A journey of four 
months brought him to his destination, 'where 
he found that the art of writing v/as of recent 
invention, and confined to the single tribe of 
Vei, on the coast. The writing is syllabic, about 
200 characters representing all the S 3 dlablcs in 
the language. The inventor was found to be a 
man of great intelligence and deep religious 
feeling, who had learned the Roman alphabet 
from an American missionary when a child; 
he told Mr. Koelle that some years before he 
had had a dream which had given him an im- 
pulse to express his language in writing, and 
with some assistance from his companions he 
had invented the characters and procured, 
through the favor of the chief of his tribe, the 
means of establishing schools and teaching the 
people. War soon afterwards broke out and 
the people were dispersed, not, however, before 
the greater number of them had learned to 
read; they had quite a number of books on 
various subjects, but the religion taught in 
them was mainly Mohammedan. Upon re- 
ceiving Mr. Koelle’s report, the local com- 
mittee at Sierra Leone determined to establish a 
mission among the Vei tribe as soon as possible. 

The diocese of Sierra Leone was established 
in 1852, chiefly at the instance of the Church 
Missionary Society; the bishop, Rev. O. E. 
Vidal, who had devoted rare linguistic talent to 
the study of the Yoruba and other African 
languages, died two years after his consecra- 
tion while returning from a visit to Yoruba, 
In 1855 he was succeeded by Bishop Weeks, 
for many years a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society in Sierra Leone, who con- 
tracted fever in the Yoruba country and died 
early in the ycuir 1857. The next bishop, Dr. 
Bowen, 'wiio had been a Church Missionary 
Societ}’’ missionary in Palestine, likewise fell a 
victim to the climate, dying in 1850. Thus in 
seven years three bishops had gone out, niitl the 
bones of all three lay in Kisscy church^^ard, 
“which,” Bishop Vidal had said in 1852, “ is a 
silent but eloquent witness to the kind of 
schooling which the missionaiy for Africa re- 
quires.” Since 1800 there have been tlireo 
bishops, and the Church in Sierra Leone owes 
much to each of the six episcopates. Very 
early in the history of the mission the Olmreh 
Missionary Society’s Committee foresaw that 
the time would come when the Native Ohurclx 
must learn to bo “self governing, self-support- 
ing, and self-exlending,” and Ihe converts from 
the first have been trained with this end in 
view, and have been expected to suj^port their 
own chixrch ordinanc*-es by a system of 'weekly 
class paymeitts; this habit, perpetuated to the 
present day, now gives the Sierra Leone 
Church jfiOOO a year. In 1840 the native 
Christians voluntarily established a Church 
Missionary Auxiliary, which in its first year 
sent home to the Society ^89, and from 1845* 
1874 remitted £7,000, while at the same time 
they undertook the cost of elementary schools 
in the various parishes. In 1862 the Church 
was formally organized on a footing indepen- 
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dent of the Society, and passed from a mis- 
sionary state into a settled ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, under the immediate superintendence 
of the bishop/’ Ten native pastors were at once 
transferred, and all the others subsetiuenily. 
“Self-governing” and “ self-supporting,” the 
Sierra "Leone has also become “ self- extend- 
ing;” as has been stated, several of the West 
African Missions of the Church Missionary 
Society are now supported by the “ Sierra 
Leone Churcli jMissious, ” a Society established 
in 187o. Individual members of" the church 
show great liberality: in 1883 a new church was 
opened on Tasso Island, which had been built 
at the sole cost of an African gentleman, and 
in the same year the leading bookseller at 
Freetown, also an African, invested £1,000 for 
the benefit of the pastoral, educational, and 
missionary work of the church; and this when, 
only 70 years ago. Sierra Leone was a heathen 
land, and its poor people most miserable and 
most vile. 

During the present yefXT (1890) the Rev. J. 
A. Selwyn has held special mission services for 
the uplifting and quickening of the spiritual 
life of the Sierra Leone Church. ‘ ‘ The services 
commenced in Sierra Leone, February 16th, 
with a three days’ mission to the students of the 
Fourali Bay College, and on February 19th 
special services were commenced in the Cathe- 
dral, which were continued during the follow- 
ing twelve days. Then the parishes of Kissey, 
Wellington, Waterloo, Hastings, Benguerna, 
Regent, and Kissey Road were visited; and 
services at Sherbro, from April 10th to 14th, 
concluded a mission which the bishop believes 
will be a turning-point in the spiritual history 
of the Church.” 

Yor?iba . — The Yoruha people, under which 
term are included the Yoruba proper and all 
the Yoruba tribes now known by other names, 
Egba, Undo, Ife, etc., number upwards of 
2,000,000. There are many traditions regard- 
ing their origin, one of them making Ife the 
cradle, not only of this nation, but of the whole 
human race, and it is to this day regarded as a 
place of the greatest sanctity by all the Yoruba 
tribes. Another tradition ascribes their origin 
to the ** remnant of the children of Canaan 
who were of the tribe of Nimrod.” The}^ have 
suifered more than any other nation from the 
West African slave-trade; their seaboard was 
formerly called “The Slave Coast,” and the 
whole country inland was devastated, 300 
towns in the Egba district alone having been 
destroyed within fifty years. About 1825 the 
scattered Egbas began to gather together again. 
The refugees from 153 ruined towns combined 
for mutual protection, and around a rock 200 
feet high there sprang up a great city, four 
miles iu diameter within the walls, and peopled 
with 100,000 souls, to which they gave the 
name of Abeokuta, or Understone. It stands 
on the river Oguii, 70 miles from the coast. 
Meanwhile large numbers of Egha slaves had 
been rescued by British ships, and like others 
had been taken to Sierra Leone; about the year 
1838 some of them begjxn to make their way 
back to their native land. The first to go were 
idolaters, and they went avowedly to get away 
from their Christian neighbors ; but several of 
the latter soon followed, who petitioned that a 
missionary might be sent to minister among 
them ; this petition, as has been stated, was the 
atfgin of the Yoruba Mission. 


In 1843, Mr. Henry Townsend paid a prelim- 
inary visit to Abeokuta, was warmly received 
by the principal chief, and returned to Sierra 
Leone and to England with a most favorable 
report ; and he and Mr. Gollmer, with Samuel 
Crowther (a native of Yoruba), were commis- 
sioned to begin the new mission. In December, 
1844, the missionary party sailed from Sierra 
Leone, reaching Badagry in January, 1845; the 
disturbed state of the country caused their 
detention at this place for 18 months, during 
which time efforts were made for the good of 
the Badagry people. At length in a remark- 
able manner the way was opened to Abeokuta. 
A notorious slave-dealer at Porto Novo, finding 
his traffic in human flesh much impeded by 
the tribal wars, sent an embassy with £200 
worth of presents to the Abeokuta chiefs, ask- 
ing them to open the road, and promising to 
supply the best cloth, tobacco, and rum in ex- 
change for slaves. But with this embassy the 
missionaries contrived to send a trusty mes- 
senger to Sagbua. The slave-dealer’s bait took, 
the road was opened, and a letter from Sagbua 
invited the “white men” to come up immedi- 
ately. Thus the slave-dealer cleared the way 
for the gospel of liberty ; and in August, 1846, 
Townsend and Crowther entered Abeokuta, 
amid the heartiest manifestations of welcome, 
not only from the Christian Sierra Leone people 
already settled there, hut from the population 
generally, and particularly from Sagbua. In 
1848 the Egba chiefs sent a letter to the Queen 
of England, thanking her for having rescued so 
many of their countrymen from slavery, and 
begging that further measures might be taken 
to put an end to the slave-trade, and to introduce 
Yoruba to lawful commerce. The work of the 
missionaries was gratefully spoken of. Tlie 
Queen’s reply, together with two splendid 
Bibles, English and Arabic, and a steel corn- 
mill from Prince Albert, was delivered to a 
great gathering of chiefs and elders in May, 
1849. 

The Yoruba Mission had thus begun with 
great promise, and for several years held the 
first place in the interest of the Society. Rapid 
progress was made, persecution was bravely 
borne by the converts, whose numbers steadily 
increased, and the work gradually extended to 
other towns. Ibadan and Ijaye were occupied 
by English missionaries, and Oshielle, Oyo, 
Iseyin, Ishagga, Ilesha, etc., by catechists. At 
the same time Mr. Venn, supported by Sir T. 
D. Acland, Sir E. N. Buxton, Mr. Clegg of 
Manchestei', and other philanthropists, was 
endeavoring to foster legitimate commerce at 
Abeokuta, especially the production of cotton; 
and the large cotton trade now carried on with 
England through the port of Lagos was initi- 
ated by his efforts. The first cotton-gins iised 
in Abeokuta were a gift to the mission from 
the Baroness Burdett-Ooutls. The subsequent 
history of the Abeokuta Mission has been a 
checkered one. The Egba stale itself has 
many times been endangered by the invasions 
(of which, between 1851 and 1876, there were 
seven) of the savage army of Dahomey. More 
than once Christian converts and teachers were 
captured. In 1862 the town of Ishagga was 
entirely destroyed by the Dahomians, who 
crucified Egba Christians and kept others in 
cruel captivity. Abeokuta itself has always 
repulsed the invaders, the Christian converts 
taking a prominent part in its defence. Not 
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less disastrous than the invasions have been the 
inter-tribal wars between the different sections 
of the Yoruba people, principally caused of 
late years by jealousies and disputes regarding 
trade routes to the coast. In one of the wars, 
in 1862, Ijaye w’as destroyed by the Ibadan 
people ; Mr. and Mi*s. Mann narrowly escaped 
with their lives, and Mr. Roper %vas taken cap- 
tive. Mr. and Mrs. Hinderir w’ere shut up for 
four years in Ibadan, suffering many i)rivations; 
but at Abeokuta the work prospered until 1867, 
when disputes between the chiefs and the British 
authorities on the coast, fostered by some ill- 
disposed Africans from Sierra Leone, led to a 
popular outbreak against the mission, the ex- 
pulsion of the missionaries (not as missionaries, 
however, but as Englishmen), and the destruc- 
tion of the’ mission buildings. 

For many years no -white man was allowed 
in Abeokuta, but the native Christians held 
together with their own clerg}'- and leading 
loAiy, and increased in numbers. The town is 
now opened again to Europeans, and a Church 
Missionary Society missionary generally resides 
there; the once extensive and promising work 
in the interior has been much curtailed, com- 
prising now five African clergymen, and 8,500 
Christian adherents, of whom about one third 
are communicants. Of late, solicitude regard- 
ing the future of this work has been occasioned 
by widely current rumors as to French attempts 
to secure the “ protectorate” of Abeokuta. The 
Egbas have a strong feeling against a French 
connection, and at one time ordered the expul- 
sion of all the Roman Catholic priests, who 
were, however, subsequently allowed to remain. 

One enormous drawback to the work of the 
missionary in Yoruba is the profuse use of rum 
and gin. At births, weddings and funerals, 
and idol feasts, men, women, and children are 
constantly “ drinking themselves drunk,” many 
baptized people also having fallen into the 
snare. On all sides, amongst chiefs and people, 
heathen and Christian, the drink is felt to be a 
curse, and yet they will drink it. England 
paid £21,000,000 to free the slaves, but the 
missionaries consider the drink a far greater 
curse even than slaveiy, which still exists in 
Yoruba, unaffected by British law. “ So curse 
is added to curse.” 

The Lagos Mission, established in 1852, has 
now, in addition to 6 churches in Lagos, a 
pastorate organization comprising 4 parishes 
^ou the same plan as Sierra Leone), which is 
independent of the Society. Other points on 
the coast and elsewhei'e are still in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society, which also 
retains the supervision of the educational insti- 
tutions at Lagos. 

A large reinforcement has recently been sent, 
to this mission, and Abeokuta is now occupied 
as it has not been since the expulsion of the 
missionaries twenty-three years ago. 

Niger . ^ — In response to an urgent appeal by a 
deputation from the Church Missionary Society, 
Lord Palmerston in 1857 sent a small steamer 
to make a third ascent of the Niger River, thus 
enabling the Society to start the “Niger Mis- 
sion,” which had been planned upon the return 
of the second expedition. Having learned a 
lesson from the terrible mortality among Eng- 
lish missionaries who had been sent to West 
Africa, the Church Missionary Society resolved 
to conduct the new mission chiefly, if not 
entirely, by native agents. Accordingly it was 


arranged that Cro-wther, who had accompanied 
the first and second expedition, and a staff of 
picked native teachers, to be stationed at six 
different places, should go in the steamer; but 
at this juncture Bishop Weeks and two English 
missionaries at Sierra Leone* died, and the 
bereaved mission could not spare the men in- 
tended for the Niger; Crowther was therefore 
accompanied by only one native clergynjun and 
one interpreter, both of whom he stationed at 
Onitsha. The steamer was wrecked at a point 
400 miles from the sea, and Crowther, unable 
to get away, was detained on the upper river a 
year and a half, when he at last reached Lagos 
overland through the Yoruba country. In 
1859 he revisited the mission, but after 
that there was for two years no way of 
ascending the river, and the difficulty of 
communication has again and again inter- 
fered with the progress of the mission. The 
first stations were Onitsha, Ghebe, and Idda. 
Gbebe, the scene in 1862 of the first baptism on 
the Niger River, vvas destioyed by a civil war, 
and the converts were scattered; while Idda 
was abandoned, owing to the treachery of a 
chief, who seized Crowther and demanded 
a heavy ransom for his release. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Fell, the British consul on the 
river, while effecting Crowther’s release was 
himself killed by a poisoned arrow. In 1864 
Crowther was consecrated in Canterbury 
Cathedral first Bishop of the Niger. Soon 
after his return to the Niger as bishop the 
missions in the Delta were begun. Bonny was 
occupied in 1866, Brass in 1868, New Calabar in 
1875, and Okrika in 1884. The occupation 
of Bonny was in response to an invitation to 
do so sent to the Bishop of London by its king, 
who had visited England. The place was be- 
coming prosperous from its rapidly growing 
palm-oil trade, but bore a bad character for its 
degrading superstitions and cruel customs. 
Cannibalism, which had been rife a few years 
before, was scarcely extinct; human sacrifices 
were offered at the burial of chiefs; the ju-ju 
or fetish temple was paved and decorated with 
the skulls and bones of enemies who had been 
killed and eaten; and among the most sacred 
gods were the lizards that infested the town. 
A school-chapel was opened and a native 
teacher appointed, but for several years no 
fruit appeared. Gradually inquirers, chiefly 
slaves, came forward. On January 1st, 1872, 
St. Stephen's Church was opened, and on Trinity 
Sunday in that year the first five converts were 
baptized. The second baptismal service was 
the signal for a violent outbreak of persecution, 
which lasted more than four years, and in which 
two converts bravely met death rather than 
deny their Lord, while others endured severe 
sufferings. In 1878 the edict against Christian- 
ity was withdrawn and the church suddenly 
became crowded, and large numbers, including 
some of the chiefs, have since professed their 
faith in Christ. In 1888 Bishop Crowther paid 
a visit to England, and upon his return St. 
Stephen's new iron church was opened. By 
common consent, this church, the largest in 
the mission, is known as St. Stephen's Cathedral; 
the “bishop's throne” was subscribed for en- 
tirely by the Bonny school- children, and was 
made of teak-wood from an old wreck. Since 
the bishop's return to Bonny the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s Committee has received all 
the former objects of worship at Bonny,— the 
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old wooden idols, tlie two brazen iguanas 
(Birmingliinn manufacture),^'^ the two ivor^- 
tusks on which, the blood of all the human 
victims was poured and in which the spirits of 
their departed ancestors were supposed to reside, 
together with other relics. The history of the 
other stations in the Delta is very similar to 
that of Bonny, and will therefore not be dwelt 
upon. Higher up the river several stations 
have been opened, but of late years many dif- 
ficulties have beset the mission. The growth 
of trade has brought into the Niger an increas- 
ing foreign population, including some white 
men, but mostly semi-civilized Africans from 
other parts of the coast; gin and rum have been 
imported in appalling quantities, and, as on the 
frontiers of civilization everywhere, the moral 
tone is of the lowest. The native pastors and 
teachers have unhappily not always withstood 
the evil influences around them, and discredit 
has thereby in some places been brought upon 
the mission. The large measure of success 
which has, notwithstanding, crowned the work 
is all the more remarkable. 

During the present year this work has been 
greatly expanded, and in consultation with 
Bishop Crowther the Committee have decided 
to divide it by a line running east and west 
through Beaufort Island. The northern section, 
to be known as the “ Soudan and Upper Niger 
Mission,*' will be principally to the Moham- 
medan tribes speaking the Hausa and Nupe 
languages, and having Lokoja as its head- 
quarters. The southern section, to be called 
the Delta and Lower Niger Mission," will be 
mainly directed to the evangelization of the 
pagan population speaking the Idzo and Ibo 
languages, with Bonny and Onitsha as the head- 
quarters of the Delta and main river respec- 
tively. The Committee in this extension of 
work have adopted the course frequently urged 
bjr Bishop Crowther, of having European 
missionaries labor side by side with their Af- 
rican brethren, who, it is hoped, will thus be 
led on to more vigorous and spiritual methods 
of work. 

II. Eastern Equatorial Africa.— The 
commencement of missionary work in East 
Africa dates from 1844.., At the close of 1843, 
John Ludwig Krapf, compelled to abandon 
his persevering attempts to plant the Gospel in 
Abyssinia and Shoa, sailed from Aden in an 
Arab vessel for the Zanzibar coast. In January 
he landed at Mombasa, where he settled in the 
following May, armed with a letter to Sayyid 
Said, which commended him to governors and 
people as “a good man, who wishes to convert 
the world to God." Heavy trials max*ked the 
beginning of what has proved to he so great an 
enterprise, for, within two months of his settle- 
ment at Mombasa, Krapf buried on the main- 
land his wife and infant child. He could not 
foresee that close to the very spot where he 
laid them would rise, thirty years afterwards, 
the mission station of Frere Town. In 1846 
JohuRebmann joined Krapf, and together they 
established the mission station of Kisulutiui, in 
the Rabai district, fifteen miles inland; and then 
began the series of journeys with which opens 

* It may not be generally known that an idol manu- 
factory emats in Birmingham, England, which sends 
to Africa, India, etc., often in the same vessel which 
carries the missionaries, large numbers of images, 
which are bought and used as objects of worship by 
the heathen. 


the history of East and Central African explora- 
tion. May llthj 1848, Kebmann discovered 
Mount Kiliina-Njaro, and in the following year 
Krapf sighted Mount Kenia. Influenced by his 
enthusiasm, the Society formed large plans for 
occupying Central Africa, and in 1851 the 
attempt was made. But the men sent out died 
or returned home sick, and Krapf, who started 
alone and re.ached far into U kamba, was deserted 
by bis native followers, and only regained the 
coast after extraordinary adventures and much 
suHering. His later labors w^ere chiefly lin- 
guistic. In 1856 Rebmaun was driven from 
Kisulutini by an invasion of the Masai, who 
destroyed the station and dispersed the people 
under instruction. Rebmann retired only to 
Zanzibar, where he patiently carried on his 
linguistic studies for two years, and then re- 
turned to his old post. (For further account 
of Krapf and Rebmann, see Biographical 
Sketches.) 

On the return of Sir Bartle Frere from his 
special mission to Zanzibar in 1873, to put down 
the slave-trade, he urged on the Church Mis- 
sionary Society the importance of developing 
its work on the coast, and advised the establish- 
ment of a settlement for the reception of liber- 
ated slaves at Mombasa. Two missionaries 
were at once sent out to join Rebmann; but in 
the following year an extraordinary impetus 
was given to all missionary enterprise in East 
and Central Africa by the news of the death of 
Livingstone. (For account of Livingstone's 
“Nasik boys," see ‘'Indian Mission" of 
Church Missionary Society. ) The sympathy of 
the Christian public was thoroughly aroused, 
and a large special fund enabled the Society to 
plan a great development of the work. In the 
autumn of 1874, the Rev. W. S. Price, who had 
been in charge of the Society’s Nasik Mission 
in India, was sent to Mombasa, and 150 of his 
old African ’proteges^ most of them Christians, 
were brought from Bombay to form the nucleus 
of the new colony. Land was purchased on 
the mainland opposite Mombasa, close to Mrs. 
Krapf ’s grave; houses were built; the settle- 
ment was named Frere Town, in honor of Sir 
Bartle Frere; and in 1875 some 450 slaves, 
rescued by British cruisers, were received from 
the Consul-General at Zanzibar. Many of them 
were subsequently transferred to the old station 
of Kisulutini, where the ground is more easily 
cultivated; and around that station a large 
number of the Wa-Nika, natives of the country, 
have settled, placing themselves under Chris- 
tian instruction. The spiritual fruits of this 
mission have been remarkable. In 1884 a 
desolating famine in the country led to a revival 
of the slave-trade, the people selling them- 
selves in order to obtain food; and through the 
activity of British ships large numbers were 
rescued from slave dhows, of whom nearly 400 
were handed over to the mission at Frere Town, 
and the missionaries were assisted in their care 
of these liberated slaves of 1886 by the liber- 
ated slaves of 1875, now intelligent Christian 
people. In this year (1885) two native teachers, 
freed slaves of an earlier period at Nasik, were 
ordained by Bishop Hannington. Some work 
has also been done in the Giriama district, 50 
miles north of Mombasa, whither the Gospel 
was first carried by one of Rebmann 's converts, 
and where there was at one time a large com- 
munity. afterwards scattered by the Swahili 
slaveholders. 
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Wyanza . — Three days after the publication in 
the ‘‘Daily Telegraph” of Stanley's letter, al- 
ready alluded to, a sum of £5,000 was offered to 
the Church Missionary" Society towards the es- 
tablishment of a mission in Uganda; another 
offer of £5,000 quickly followed, and ultimately 
£24,000 was specially contributed. Arduous 
as tlie enterprise confessedly was, doubtful as 
seemed the policy of plunging a thousand miles 
into the heart of Africa before the intervening 
countiies were occupied, the Society could not 
hesitate, for it w’as felt that this was no mere 
call from a heathen king, no mere suggestion 
of an enterprise never thought of before. A 
long chain of events, had led to the invitation: 
at one end was a fugitive missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, led by the provi- 
dence of God to a point on the coast "where he 
heard vague rumors of a great inland sea cover- 
ing a space till then blank upon the map; at 
the other end was the Church JVIissionary {Soci- 
ety, again receiving the offer of a noble contri- 
bution to undertake the work of planting the 
banner of Christ on the shores of the largest 
of the four or live inland seas discovered in the 
interval. If this were not a providential lead- 
ing, what could be? So “immediately they 
endeavored to go;” and in June, 1876, within 
seven months of the resolve of the Society to 
undertake the w^ork, the first party for Uganda 
were at Zanzibar, actively preparing for their 
arduous march to the Victoria Nyanza, Of 
the eight men in the party one died on the 
coast and two others bad to be sent home on 
account of illness. The remaining five were 
Lieut. G. Shergold Smith, R.N.; Rev. C. T. 
Wilson, B. A.; llr. T. O’Keill, architect; Dr. 
John Smith of the Edinburgh Medical Mission; 
and Mr. A. M. Mackay. Mr. Mackay was 
detained on the coast for some time by sick- 
ness, but the other four reached the lake after 
a long and trying journey. Dr. Smith died 
at the southern end of the lake. Lieut. Smith 
and Mr. Wilson sailed across in a boat brought 
in sections from England, and reached Rubaga, 
the capital of Uganda, June 30th, 1877. They 
received a warm welcome from Mtesa, the 
king, who avowed himself a believer in Chris- 
tianity and asked for further instruction , and 
regular Christian services were at once begun 
in the palace by Mr. Wilson. Lieut. Smith, 
leaving him at Rubaga, returned to the south 
end of the lake for Mr. O'Neill, -who bad re- 
mained there with the stores. While the latter 
was making a large boat for their conveyance. 
Smith explored some of the rivers and creeks, 
and constructed charts, which were sent to 
England and published. A quarrel arising 
between the king of the island of Uker(5w6 and 
an Arab trader, the latter fled for protection to 
the mission camp, which was forthwith at- 
tacked, and Smith, O'Neill, and all their 
native followers but one were killed, on or 
about December 13th, 1877; and Mr. Wilson 
was left alone in the middle of Africa. After 
some months he was joined by Mr. Mackay, 
and reinforcements were sent from England 
both by way of Zanzibar and of the Nile, the 
latter party ascending the river under the pro- 
tection of Gordon Pasha. In the spring of 
1879 seven missionaries were in Uganda, but 
Yarious difficulties arose through the hostile in- 
fluence of the Arab traders, and the arrival of 
a party of French Romish priests, who greatly 
perplexed Mtesa by their repudiation of the 


Christianity he had been taught. He agreed 
to send an embassy to Queen Victoria, and 
after the departure of Wilson and Felkiii with 
three envoys for England, in June, 1879, his 
friendliness returned, and both chiefs and 
people showed great eagerness for instruction. 
By means of a small printing-press, reading- 
sheets were supplied and large numbers learned 
to read; the public services, which had been 
stopped, w' ere resumed; but another great change 
came in December, when, under the influence of 
a sorceress, Mtesa and his chiefs publicly pro- 
hibited both Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
and returned to their heathen superstitions. 
The year 1880 was a time of great trial, during 
which Mackay and Pearson, although their 
lives were in imminent danger, went on quietly 
teaching the few lads who came to them. A 
new era for the mission seemed to begin in 
March, 1881, when the envoy, who had 
reached England and been presented to the 
Queen, returned to Uganda. From that time 
the missionaries labored with much encourage- 
ment. Linguistic work was vigorously prose- 
cuted, portions of the New Testament were 
tentatively translated, and hymns, texts, etc., 
printed and widely circulated. In March, 1882, 
were baptized the first converts, and this year 
was also made memorable to the mission by the 
departure of the French priests, who had resided 
in the country three years and a half. In 1884 
King Mtesa died, and his son Mwanga soon 
showed that he possessed his father’s vices with- 
out his virtues. A period of much trial fol- 
lowed his accession; jealousy and suspicion 
prevailed, and in January, 1885, three boys who 
had been baptized were roasted to death. Nev- 
ertheless learners and inquirers continued to 
come forward, and in July, 1885, there was a 
congregation of 173 persons and 35 communi- 
cants. Meanwhile the young king, disappointed 
at the non-aiTival of two expected missionaries, 
had invited the French priests back to Uganda; 
but in October he became alarmed by rumors 
of the German annexations in East Africa, and 
when news arrived of the approach of a white 
man of distinction (Bishop Hamiington— see 
Biographical Sketch) by what was called the 
back door, i.e.,from the east, through Usoga, 
orders were sent to kill him. Another time of 
severe trial followed; in the spring of 1886 
persecution again broke out, and in June some 
fifty or sixty of the converts (Protestant and 
Roman Catholic) wore cruelly tortured and put 
to death, some by the sword and some by fire; 
yet with even so terrible a fate before them 
some still sought admission to the Church, and 
twenty baptisms took place within a month of 
the martyrdoms. The only missionaries now- 
remaining at the station were Messrs. Ashe and 
Mackay. The former being sent away by the 
king returned to England, and Mr. Mackay re- 
mained alone at Uganda until July, 1887, when 
he left for the south end of the lake. The 
Rev. E. C. Gordon immediately took his place, 
and was joined in April, 1888, by the Rev. R. H. 
Walker. A succession of political revolutions 
left the Mohammedan Arabs in possession, and 
throxigh their hovstllity Messrs. Gordon and 
Walker with the French missionaries were, in 
October, 1888, expelled from the country, and 
while in exile at Usagala were encountered by 
Mr. Stanley on his return march after penetrat- 
ing the recesses of Darkest Africa; and in them 
he saw the fruits, after fourteen years, of his 
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own invitation to the Christian Church to send 
the gospel to Uganda. While in Uganda the 
missionaries had made considerable progress in 
reducing the language to writing; one w'hole 
Gospel had been translated, and with other 
portions of Scripture and of the Prayer-book 
had been widely circulated. 

Intermediate stations between the East Coast 
and the lake have been established at Mpwapwa 
audMamboia.iuthe Usagara hills; at Uyui, in 
Unamwesi; and at Usambiro andNasa, near the 
south end of the lake. At these stations valu- 
able work has been done in establishing friend- 
ly relations with the people and in reducing 
their language to writing, but the progress has 
been arrested by German attempts to subjugate 
the country near the coast, and great uncer- 
tainty and anxiety have been felt regarding the 
missionaries, in consequence of the irregularity 
of communications. For four months, from 
June 26th to October 25th, no lettei*s were re- 
ceived from Mpwapwa, while from the more 
distant stations at the lake none were received 
between April 22d and Kovember 23d; since 
the latter date, except a short letter in January, 
none came to hand until April 24th. The let^ 
ters from home were naturally subjected to the 
same delay. At Mpwapwa those of February 
last year and subsequent months were not re- 
ceived until the end of October. Curiously, 
however, letters of February and March 
reached the lake in July; but after this an 
interval of nearly five months passed without 
intelligence from the coast. The activity in 
the region between the coast and Mpwapwa of 
Bushiri and Bwana Heri, the Arab chiefs of 
Bagamoyo and Saadani, in hostility to the Ger- 
mans, has been the disturbing cause. 

The Mpwapwa mission-house and church 
buildings were destroyed by Bushiri on the 
night of July 8th. A fortnight before mes- 
sengers had arrived from Mamboia, giving 
warning that Bushiri, having been defeated 
by the Germans at Bagamoyo, was proceeding 
up-country to attack the Europeans at Mamboia 
and Mpwapwa, intending to kill the Germans 
and capture the Euglish. The day after the 
receipt of this intelligeuce, which was not 
credited, Bushiri arrived, and the same evening 
(Sunday, June 23d) entered the house of Lieut- 
enant Giese, the German officer iu command, 
whose companion was unfortunately shot by 
the Arabs, but he himself escaped through a 
window and got safely to the coast. Mr. Price 
was providentially at Kisokwe that night. 
Bushiri retired for a time, but returned on 
July 5th, and sought an interview with Mr, 
Price, whom his earnest assurances of friend- 
ship deceived into a sense of security. The 
latter, however, was secretly informed by one 
of Bushiri’s men (a convert of the mission, 
whom he had baptized in 1885, but who had 
subsequently left Mpwapwa to live with his 
friends in Usagara) that he had heard Bushiri 
offer a reward to ten of his men if they could 
succeed iu catching him, Mr. Price, and the 
chief of Mpwapwa. Mr. Price says: 

Regarding this as a providential warning, 
I came off with all our mission people (about a 
dozen, including wives and children) by moon- 
light to Kisokwe, which we reached about 
3.80 A.M. (Tuesday, July 9tb). At 11 a.m. some 
men came from Mpwapwa to tell us that the 
Arab’s men had broken into the house. They 
had thought of trying to catch me ‘with 


guile.’ They borrowed three tusks of ivory 
from a caravan which had arrived at Mpwapwa 
the previous day, and intended to come and 
ask me to weigh it for them, when they would 
be able to bind me. Finding the bird had 
flown, they sent back word to their camp, and 
soon a large body arrived wdth flags and 
shouting. 

“ They burnt every building belonging to the 
mission— church and all — except the house at 
Vyanje (which they possibly did not know of). 
Everything is gone. I saved nothing but some 
bedding, and three small boxes containing 
clothing, some of my translations, and a few 
books, which I had put in a friend’s iembe 
(hut) the day before we fled.” 

From this time until November Mr. Price 
resided at Kisokwe, but he then returned and 
occupied a native ie7nbe, pending the restora- 
tion of the mission-house, in -which work he 
had the ready assistance of the Wagogo. 

When at last communication -was reopened 
and letters from Nyanza were received, there 
stood revealed a strong body of professing 
Christians of Uganda, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, able to hold their own and 
ready to fight the dominant Arabs. The 
Societies’ missionaries had declined to give sup- 
port to warlike enterprises, but warmly sym- 
pathized -with the Christian party, which after 
a severe struggle delivered the country from 
the Mohammedan usurper. These Christians 
now have the government of Uganda in their 
own hands, and in-vite Christian teachers to 
occupy the whole land. These brighter pros- 
pects for the mission have since been darkened 
by the mournful tidings of the death, from 
fever, of Mackay, **the brave little Scotch 
missionary,” the last remaining member of the 
first party sent out fourteen years before. 
Throughout these years Mackay had borne a 
leading part in the mission, not only in the 
necessary secular work for which his engineer- 
ing experience especially qualified him, but in 
preaching, teaching, and translating, and in the 
care of the converts. With the Uganda Mission 
his name, alongside those of Shergold Smith, 
Hannington, and Parker, will ever be identified. 
After the tidings of the Christian occupation 
of Uganda were received in England, a band 
of Cambridge men offered their services to the 
Company, and were sent to reinforce the 
mission there. They have been joined at 
Frere Town by the Right Reverend Alfred 
Robert Tucker, the new Bishop of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa (consecrated in April, 1890), 
whom they are now accompanying into the 
interior. 

III. Mediterranean. -“In 1815 the Rev. 
Mr. Jowett, the first English clergyman and 
University graduate who offered himself to the 
Society, was appointed to commence the Medi- 
terranean Mission, which had the twofold 
object of carrying the gospel to the ancient 
Christian churches in the East and to the 
Mohammedans. At first the prospects were 
most encouraging. Mr. Jowett and other mis- 
sionaries travelled over Greece, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt; were cordially re- 
ceived by patriarchs and bishops, and collected 
much valuable information. From a printing- 
press established at Malta (which was managed 
for a time by John Kitto, afterwards so well 
known for his Biblical works) Bibles and 
tracts in the Italian, Modern Greek, Arabic, 
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Maltese, Abyssinian, and Turkish languages 
were issued in large numbers, and also school- 
books, which were largely adopted by the Greek 
Church for use in its "own schools, but the 
sanguine hopes awakened were not realized. In 
1821 the revolution in Greece began; the wars 
and political troubles of the next ten years ;put 
an end for a time to active work in the Turkish 
Empire, and since then the churches in the 
East have for the most part manifested little 
desire to be quickened into life by emissaries 
from the AVest. The enterprise, therefore, as 
a whole, failed. Stations in Malta, Constan- 
tinople, Greece, Smyrna, and Arabia were given 
up, and the work in the Levant has for some 
time been confined to Palestine, to which the 
Society was invited by Bishop Gobat in 1851. 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Nablous, Nazareth, Salt, 
Gaza, and several other places are occupied. 

Gaza is interesting as being an almost purely 
Mohammedan mission; the dispensary there is 
found to be very useful. The wmrk carried on 
from Salt (believed to be the ancient Ramoth 
Gilead) is among the Bedawin of Gilead and 
Moab. Education is a very important feature 
of the work throughout Palestine. The Turk- 
ish authorities, taking alarm at the success of 
the schools, have closed some of them, and at 
other places have forbidden IVIohammedan boj'-s 
to attend. The Church Missionary Society 
looks forward to the time when religious 
liberty shall prevail in the East, and then their 
patient w’ork of seed-sowing in this field will 
not fail to show a bounteous harvest. 

IV. -Peksia.— Persia is almost the youngest 
of the Church Missionary Society's mission 
fields, but It was one of the first thought of by 
the original Committee. In the first Annual 
Report" (1801) and again in the second (1802) 
the Persian language is mentioned as one to 
receive early attention with a view to the 
evangelization of the East; but Africa soon ab- 
sorbed all the Society’s young energies, and 
the first attempt to carry the Gospel to Persia 
was that of Henry Marty n in 1811. His trans- 
lation of the New Testament, begun and fin- 
ished within a year, reached London, where it 
remained until the present Church Missionary 
Society miSwSion was opened by Dr. Bruce in 1869. 
From 1858-1869 Dr. Bruce was a missionary 
of tbe C^hurch Missionary Society in the Punjab, 
India; had there learned the Persian language, 
and when upon his way back from India after 
a visit to England he stopped at Julfa, tbe 
Armenian suburb of Ispahan. Finding the 
IVIohammedans quite ready for conversation on 
religion, he stayed on for a while. In 1871 
came the temble famine, when he and Mrs. 
Bruce gave themselves up to the work of sav- 
ing the starving people, dispensing £16,000 
sent to them from England, Germany, and 
India, after which they opened an orphanage 
for children wdiose parents had perished. In 
1875 the Church Missionary Society formally 
adopted the mission, and the Bible Society 
joined in its support, Mr. Bruce acting as super- 
intendent of the Bible colporteurs, who have 
done a wonderful work in the sale of Scrip- 
tures all over Persia. A Medical Mission was 
opened in 1880; and in 1882 a station was 
opened in Baghdad, a city in the Turkish 
Empire, but resorted to by thousands of 
Persian pilgrims on their way to the shrine of 
Kerbela. The languages spoken are Persian 
and Arabic. 


V. Arabia,— In 1885 the Sociely resolved 
to commence a mission in Arabia at Aden, to 
which Gen. Haig had directed their attention. 
A medical missionary was accordingly stationed 
at Aden in 1886. Political and other difficulties 
interfered, however, and Dr. Harpur has been 
transferred to Egypt, whence he makes occa- 
sional visits to Aden. 

VI. China. — By the Treaty of Nanking 
(1842), which closed the first Chinese war, Eng- 
land gained possession of Hong Kong and the 
right of residence at five leading ports. The 
Church Missionary Society took advantage of 
this opening for missionary work in the great 
Empire by commencing a mission at Shang- 
hai in 1845. Ningpo was occupied in 
1848; Fuh-Chow iu 1850; Hong Kong and 
Peking in 1862; Hang-Chow in 1865; Shaou- 
hmginl870; Canton iu 1881. In 1880 Peking 
was transferred to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. The work as now organ- 
ized comprises (1) the South China Mission, 
under the Episcopal supervisiou of the Bishop 
of Victoria residing at Hong Kong, and includ- 
ing the Kwantung and Fuh-Kien Provinces; 
and (2) the Mid-China Mission, under the Bishop 
of Mid-China, and including the Kiang-su and 
the Chih-Kian^ Provinces. 

(1) South China , — The Society has amission 
at Hong Kong, and several out -stations in the 
Kwan-tung Province worked from Canton as a 
centre, and also a mission at Paklioi, started in 
1886; but its chief work is in the Fuh-Kien 
Province, which, although one of the smallest 
of China’s 18 provinces, contains an estimated 
population of 20,000,000. The capital, Fuli- 
Ohow, one of the five ports opened in 1842, is 
said to have 600,000 souls within the walls, and 
2,000,000 if the suburbs and suburban villages 
in the Min valley are included. The Fuh-Kien 
Mission was commenced iu 1850 by the Revs. 
W. Wei ton and R. D. Jackson. The latter 
was soon removed elsewhere, but Mr, Welton 
labored for six years amid many difficulties, 
but with unfailing patience. lie was the first 
to obtain a fooling in the city itself, the Ameri- 
can missionaries who preceded him by four 
years being allowed to reside only iu Nautai, a 
suburb on a large island in the Min, communi- 
cated with by means of a rough but massive 
bridge built of enormous blocks of granite. It 
is a third of a mile in length, and is called, the 
Wan-Show-Keaou, or Bridge of Ten Thousand 
Ages. Mr. Welton, assisted by the British 
consul, obtained the right to live on an emi- 
nence within the walls, and there the headquar- 
ters of the mission were established, and from 
thence much faithful work was done. But at 
the end of ten years two out of five missiona- 
ries had died, two had retired, and the eleventh 
year found tbe work in charge of a solitary 
young missionary, unfamiliar with the language 
and without a single convert or inquirer. Tlie 
abandonment of Fuh-Chow was now seriously 
contemplated, but the solitary laborer earnestly 
asked to be allowed to remain , and in that very 
year his patience was rewarded. In December, 
1860, three inquirers appeared, two of whom 
were baptized in March, 1861. Others came 
forward, and prospects began to brighten; but 
in 1863, Mr. Smith died, and again the care of 
the mission was bequeathed to a new-comer, 
the Rev. J. R. Wolfe; there was now, however, 
an infant native church, comprising IB 
baptized members and 5 inquirers, under the 
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pastoral care of \Tong'Kia-Taik, a convert of 
tiie American 3Iissiou, afterwards admitted to 
orders. In 1864 occurred a violent out- 
burst of popular fury against the little band of 
Christians, but not one wavered In the follow- 
ing year a church for the mission, built by 
European merchants, was opened in the heart 
of the city, and in 1866 the number of converts 
rose to 50 In the mean time Mr. Wolf had 
been zealously carrying the gospel to other 
towns and villages. In 1876, when Bishop 
Alford visited the mission, he found l,443,adult 
Christians, 52 catechists, 80 voluntary helpers, 
and 17 students, not in the city of Euh-Chow, 
but mainly in the cities and villages occupied one 
after another by Chinese catechists, there being 
only one, or sometimes two, English mission- 
aries at work. 

For 27 years the mission had remained in 
peaceable possession of Wu-shi-shan (Black- 
stone) Hill. In 1877 a new college building 
was begun there, and when almost completed 
was deliberately destroyed by a riotous 
mob led on by jealous mandarins. Much 
trouble followed, and ultimately the mission 
was expelled from the city altogether, and new 
quarters had to be found in the suburbs of 
Nantai, before mentioned. In 1879 a medical 
missionary was sent to reinforce the mission; 
in 1882 he proceeded to Fuh-Ning, a city north 
of Puh-Chow, where in 1883 a dispensary was 
opened; students were received for medical 
training, and a hospital and medical college 
erected. A native church has been organized, 
native church councils established, and some 
of the districts have their own local missionary 
associations . For some years education was not 
a strong point in this mission, but there are now 
82 schools in the province with a total of over 
800 pupils, chiefly children of Christians, An 
industrial school has been established by the 
gifts of the foreign community, and a girls’ 
boarding-school, largely helped from the same 
source, is sustained by the Society for Female 
Fflucalion in the East. A Bible-women’s 
cUss is conducted by the wife of the college 
principal, assisted by native women, and many 
of the Bible-women have done good service. 
The mission staff now numbers eleven, four of 
vhoin have been sent out for extension work in 
the northeast of the province. This work has 
been (1890) largely developed, and pioneers 
from Oxford and Cambridge have gone for- 
ward into large cities hitherto uureached by 
the gospel. 

(2) Mid'Ghim . — The Kiang-su Province, 
with Shanghai as its central point, was occu- 
pied in 1845. Shanghai is described by the 
missionary in charge as a great centre of mer- 
cantile enterprise, of life, of gayety, of sin, and 
of opportunities almost unequalled in China for 
wide-reaching influence. In addition to the 
English missionary, a band of eleven native 
agents, including three Bible-women, are em- 
ployed in the work of the mission, which con- 
sists of street and chapel preaching, house-to- 
house visitation, schools, etc. The chief sta- 
tions in Mid-China are, however, in the Chih- 
ICiang Province, in the cities of Ningpo (1848), 
Hang-Chow (1861), and Shaouhing (1870). In 
the earlier years of the mission much success 
was achieved in the numerous towns and vil- 
lages around Nin^’po, notwithstanding frequent 
changes in the mission staff through sickness, 
and the hindrances caused by the Taiping re- 


bellion. Many of the Christians have shown 
most admirable Christian steadfastness and zeal, 
and within a period of fourteen years live of 
them have been ordained. The college at 
Ningpo has alw’aj^s been a successful agency. 

At Haug-Ohow there is a medical mission, 
and a new""liospital and opium refuge was built 
in 1885, chiefl}' with English funds; but many 
English and American residents in China and 
even the Mandarins of Hang- Chow contributed 
to the cost of its evectiou. A few years ago 
there was a very interesting movement in the 
Cliu-ki district, an offshoot of the Hang-Chow 
Mission, when 30 converts were gathered in 
from about 25 villages, and hopeful accounts 
continue to be receiVed of their strong Chris- 
tian character. The Society is now endeavor- 
ing to commence new work from some point 
on the Tsien-Kiang River above Yen Chow Fu. 

VII. Japan. — The work of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Japan was undertaken in 
1869, immediately after the wonderful revolu- 
tion which restored power to the Mikado. 
Only very quiet and indirect methods of mak- 
ing known the gospel could at first be used, but 
within the past few years religious toleration 
has been tacitly though not avowedly accorded 
to Christian efforts, and the work of the Society 
has gradually strengthened and increased; ana 
the new constitution promulgated iu 1889, 
which confers many civil liberties on the peo- 
ple, and contains a clause granting to all subjects 
of Japan freedom of religious belief, will make 
possible great extension of evangelical work. 
The Avork of the Church Missionary Society is 
caiTied on (1) on the main island (Nippon), (2) 
island of Kiu-Shiu, (3) Shikoku island, and (4) 
island of Yezo. 

(1) Mppon.— The Society’s chief stations 
here are Oaika and Tokyo, the capital of the 
empire, more than 300 miles eastward along the 
coast. At Osaka more than one third of the 
whole European staff of this mission are en- 
gaged; at Tokyo there are two European mis- 
sionaries. Many outlying towns and cities are 
occupied by native evangelists, 'W'ho secured 
their training at these central stations. The 
Bishop Poole Memorial Girls’ School is located 
at Osaka. 

(2) KiU'Slim . — The principal stations on this 
island are Nagasaki, Fukuoka, and Kamamoto, 
with many out-stations. The Society reports a 
considerable increase in the number of adher- 
ents and more than 180 adult baptisms. 

(8) SMJcoku , — This is the smallest of the four 
islands, and lies between the main' island and 
Kiu-Shiu. It wms the first out-station from 
Osaka, and was visited in 1880 at the invitation 
of two natives who had been members of the 
Greek Church. As at the other stations, mis- 
sionary work in all its branches is carried on 
with encouraging success. 

(4) Inland of This mission for the Aino 

aborigines has already been successful in gath- 
ering iu a small church. A good school was 
started in 1888 at Hakodate, of which the first 
Aino Christian has been appointed school- 
master. 

VIII. India. — The Church Missionary So- 
ciety has missions in almost all the great divi- 
sions of India; indeed in all parts of the country, 
with the exception of Eastern Bengal, Clihota 
Nagpore, Orissa, Gujarat, and Southern India. 
Its operations are carried on in fifteen languages, 
including Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic. The 
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divisions of the Indian work are (1) North 
India, (2) Punjab and Sindh, (3) Western India, 
and (4) South India. 

(1) 2^ort7i India , — The work of the Society 
here was really begun before any missionaries 
were sent out, by a Corresponding Committee 
formed in 1807, of which Henry Martyn and 
Claudius Buchanan were members. To this 
Committee the Society made a grant for trans- 
lations, and under its auspices Corrie sent 
Abdul Masih, Henry !Martyn's one convert, as 
an evangelist to Agra, in 1813. In 1816 work 
was begun in Calcutta, but for many years very 
little was accomplished. In 1824 the Calcutta 
Church Missionary Association was formed, 
which carries on evangelistic and school work 
in the city, mainly with local funds, but in 
connection with the Society; the work of the 
Association includes also ministrations in hos- 
pitals, instruction of native servants, and mission 
agencies for special classes, such as the poorer 
Mohammedans, theChamars (workers in leather), 
and the Kols, Santals, and other tribes repre- 
sented in the capital. The Society’s own 
evangelistic work is among all classes in the 
city, reaching the educated and wealthy Brah- 
mins, and also the poorest outcasts— even the 
lepers in the Leper Hospital. The year 1821 
marked the commencement of a great branch 
of missionary work in India, for it was then 
that Miss Cooke (afterwards Mrs. J, Wilson), of 
the Church Missionary Societ}^, began in Cal- 
cutta her work among the women and girls, 
the forerunner of the “Zenana Missions^’ of 
modern times. In 1857, the year also of the 
Sepoy Mutiny, which destroyed much of the 
Society’s property, but, by the deep interest 
which it aroused, caused a great extension of 
work afterwards, the work in Calcutta was 
strengthened by the addition of the “ Cathedral 
Mission,” in connection with which was estab- 
lished the “Cathedral Mission College” in 
1864. In 1880 the college work of this insti- 
tution was discontinued, and the buildings 
were appropriated to the new Church Mission- 
ary Society’s Divinity School for Bengal. 

To Daniel Corrie, who initiated so much 
Church missionary work in North India, is 
owing the commencement of the mission to 
Benares, to which city he was appointed chap- 
lain in 1817. In the following year a large 
school which had been established and endowed 
by a wealthy Hindu, Rajah Jay Naraiu, as a 
thank-offering for recovery from sickness, was 
transferred to the Society, and has ever since 
been an im’pcrtant branch of the Chui-ch Mis- 
sionary Society’s work in Benares. In 1821 an 
ordained missionary was sent to this post, but 
he and others W'ho followed remained only a 
short time. W. Smith and 0. B. Leupolt, ap- 
pointed to this post in 1882, for forty years la- 
bored side by side, the former as a preaching 
missionary, the latter as organizer of schools, 
orphanages, and industrial institutions. The 
headqxiarters of the mission are at Sigi*a, a 
suburb in the northwest of the city, where are 
now its mission-houses, Christian village, 
church orphanages, French normal school, 
and industrial school (where women and chil- 
dren work at lace-making). There is a second 
mission church, which is a centre for evangel- 
istic work, in the city close to the Dasasamedh 
G-hat, one of the five most sacred places of pil- 
grimage in this “Mecca of the Hindus.” The 
missions at Benares aud its out-stations, among 


which are Gorakhpur and Allahabad, owed 
much in past years to Christian government 
officials, particularly to Mr. Thomas Thomason, 
Lieut. -Governor of the Northwest Provinces, a 
son of the Calcutta chaplain elsewhere men- 
tioned. To him almost all the great officials and 
civilians of North India owed their impulse in 
favor of missions. In Gorakhpur a large tract 
of waste land was allotted to the mission by 
Lord Bentinck, to be cultivated by native 
Christians; and upon it was built a village for 
them to dwell in. The place wavS entirely de- 
stroyed in the Mutiny, but was afterwards re- 
built. and remains a prosperous settlement to 
this day. A similar village was built in 1883, 
and named Sternpur, after the Rev. Henry 
Stern, who bad been in charge of the whole 
mission for more than 35 years; both villages 
are self-supporting. In 1858, after the Mutiny, 
Allaliabad, instead of Agra, l3ecame the seat of 
the British Government. This brought the 
Government Press from Agra, with its employes, 
many of whom were Church Missionary Society 
native Christians, and a Church Missionary 
Society station was therefore started at Allaha- 
bad in 1859; the village built for these Chris- 
tians was named Muirabad, after Sir William 
Muir. 

The Krishnagar district is the seat of the 
Society’s chief work in rural Bengal. In 1833 
the Rev. W. Deerr baptized 30 persons from the 
Karta Bhoja (a sect half Hindu and half Mos- 
lem) in the face of much persecution; and from 
that time the movement towards Christianity 
began to gather strength, till in 1838, when 
much relief was given to sufferers fi'om a 
famine, no less than 600 families, about 8,000 
persons, placed themselves under Christian in- 
struction. In 1889 the movement had ex- 
tended to 55 villages, and 900 persons were 
baptized on one occasion. Great hopes were 
entertained that in a few years the hulk of the 
population would become Christian; but these 
expectations were not realized, and for many 
years the condition of the Krishnagar native 
church caused more sorrow than joy. In 1887 
new plans for improving its spiritual condition 
were set on fool, and at the same lime a new 
itinerant mission was started among the heathen 
and Mohammedan villages, and has since been 
zealously carried on. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, aifpointed Commis- 
sioner of Oudh just before the mutiny, had in- 
vited the Church Missionary Society to jilant a 
mission at Lucknow. After its reconquest in 
1859, Sir Robert Montgomery wrote to the 
Church Missionary Society Committee : “As 
Sir H. Lawrence’s successor, I have the privi- 
lege of repeating his call ;” and an association 
was formed, with Sir Robert himself as presi- 
dent, on September 24th, 1858, the eve of the 
anniversary of the relief of the city by Have- 
lock. Notwithstanding very efficient schools 
and diligent preaching, the fruits of the mis- 
sion have not been large. In Faizabad there is 
a small congregation with a native pastor. 

The Santal Mission was begun in 1860 by the 
Rev. E. L. Pixley, who had been a cavalry of- 
ficer, In 1863 he established the station at 
Taljliari, which has since been the heftd(itiavters 
of the mission. The first converts were bap- 
tized in 1864, and many hundreds were received 
in the next few yeilrs ; but owing to a HindUr 
izing process which was going on among the 
people (Santals, an aboriginal hill-tribe) and 
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rendering them less accessible, after 1870 the 
progress was less rapid. But there w^ere in 1885 
no less than 2,600 Santal Christians attached to 
the five Church Missionary Society stations, 
Taljhari, Babawa, Hirampur, Bbagaya, and 
Goclcla, worked, with their out-stations, by six 
missionaries and four native pastors. The 
Psalms, Gospels and Acts, the Prayer-book, and 
Pilgrim’s Progress have been translated into 
Santali by the Church Missionary Society mis- 
sionaries, and printed by the Bible Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowl- 
edge, and the Religious Tract Society, respec- 
tively. 

Missions to the Gonds, inhabiting hills and 
jungles of the extensive plateau called Gond- 
\viina, and to the Bliils, a wild hill-tribe wide- 
ly spread over Western India, have been estab- 
lished, the former in 1879, the latter in 1880. 
The Gonds are a peaceful and industrious race, 
very ignorant, but teachable ; the first convert 
was baptized in 1885. The Bhils, owing to 
their fear of Europeans, are very difficult of 
access, but a promising work has been begun 
among them. 

(2) Punjab and The Church Mission- 

ary Society undertook work in the Punjab in 
1850, having been urgently pressed by military 
friends, and cordially invited by the American 
Presbyterians, already established there, to ex- 
tend its work in this direction ; a mission at 
Kotgur, on the high-road over the Himalayas, 
established and endowed by military and civil 
officers, having been entrusted to the Society in 
1877, before the annexation of the Punjab. 
Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, etc., comprising 
what are known as the Central Missions, were 
the first stations established. 

At Amritsar, besides the mission church 
with its congregation of 500 persons, and the 
evangelistic work of catechists and Bible-wom- 
en, there are extensive educational agencies, 
particularly the high-school and its branch 
schools for boys, the Lady Lawrence Memorial 
Girls’ School, the Girls’ Orphanage and the 
Alexandra Christian Girls’ Boarding school (so 
named in memory of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit in 1876). A medical mission was begun in 
1882, and several out-stations have been estab- 
lished. Prom Amritsar and Lahore are carried 
on, respectively, two interesting itinerant mis- 
sions; and at Lahore, to which the Church Mis- 
sionary Society was invited by Dr. Kewton and 
other American missionaries, there is the well- 
known St. John’s Divinity School, founded in 
1870, for high-class theological training of pas- 
tors and evangelists in the vernacular. Multan 
has been occupied since 1856, hut has always 
been feebly manned. 

The Frontier Mission begins at Simla and 
Kotgur (already mentioned), among the hill 
tribes who dwell ' between the Punjab plains 
and Tibet and Eastern China. Next comes 
Kangra, the chief city in a’ district comprising 
many frontier states; and Kashmir, with its trib- 
utaries of Ladak and Iskardo, stretching out in 
the direction of Yarkand. The frontier line 
would bring us next to Hazara and Ahbotta bad, 
out-stations of the Peshawar Mission, and then 
to Peshawar itself, whose influences affect Chi- 
tral and Kafiristan, and almost every Afghan 
tribe from the Indus to Cahul. It is hoped 
that the influence of these frontier missions may 
in time extend not only to Oandahar, but may 
penetrate to Merv and Bokhara, to Kohan and 


Herat, and bring into communication the mis- 
sionaries in Persia and Baghdad. 

Peshawar, the chief city of British Afghanis- 
tan, near the mouth of the Kbyber Pass, is a 
great military post, and the headquarters of the 
Church Missionary Society’s Afghan Mission, 
founded in 1858 by Captain Martyn, under the 
auspices of Major Herbert Edw'ardes, the Com- 
missioner. The Afghans of Peshawar were 
most turbulent and fanatical, and the previous 
Commissioner (who was assassinated by an 
Afghan) had refused to allow a mission ; hut 
Edwardes, having no fear that a Christian mis- 
sion here would disturb the peace, earnestly ad- 
vocated its establishment. For many years the 
dreaded ‘‘ Peshawar fever” was a great obstacle 
to continuous missionary effort, and the fanati- 
cism of the people made all work difiicult. 
Five missionaries died and several were sent 
home in ill-health ; one was struck at by an 
Afghan knife, but the blow was averted. An 
American missionary w^as shot by his servant. 
Nevertheless the influence of the mission has 
been remarkable; and in December, 1888, exact- 
ly thirty years from its foundation, a handsome 
memorial mission church was opened in the 
presence of native Christians, English officers, 
and Mohammedan Afghan chiefs, the Rev. Dr. 
Iinad-ud-din preaching the sermon. The^ pas- 
tor is a convert from Islam. From Peshawar 
visits have been twrice made by native Christians 
to Kafiristan, a country hitherto inaccessible to 
Europeans ; and one Kafir hoy, the first con- 
vert from that race (which is not Moslem, but 
pagan), was baptized in 1884. The long strip 
of country southward from Peshawar, called 
the Derajat, contains several stations among 
wild and fierce tribes. 

’Western India . — The Society’s work in West- 
ern India is limited. At Bombay there is the 
Robert Money School, founded in 1836, a spe- 
cial mission to Mohammedans, and various 
other agencies. In the large district of Nasik 
the Church Missionary Society is practically 
the only missionarjr agency ; a mile or so west 
of the town of Nasik is the Christian village of 
Sharampur, founded in 1854 by the Rev. W. 
S. Price. The African Asylum, commenced in 
Bombay in 1853 for the reception and training 
of liberated slaves, was transferred to the vil- 
lage of Sharanpur in 1860, and carried on there 
till 1874. During this period about 200 Africans 
were received and educated, many of whom 
subsequently returned to East Africa to join the 
Christian settlement at Freretown. The ‘‘Na- 
sik boys” who accompanied Dr. Livingstone in 
his last expedition and brought his body to the 
coast were brought up in ibis institution. 
Other stations are at Malegaoh, and at Auran- 
gabad, in the Nizam’s territory, where a most 
successful mission is carried on by the Rev. 
Ruttonji Nowroji, formerly a Parsee, and into 
this mission some hundreds of converts have 
been gathered from the outcast Mangs. There 
are now little churches gathered together in a 
large number of the surrounding villages, while 
active and continuous evangelistic work is car- 
ried on throughout the wliole district. At 
Poona has been established the Society’s Divin- 
ity School for the West India Mission. 

South India includes the work in Madras, 
Travancore, Tinnevelly, and the Telugu Mis- 
sion. The Madras Mission, begun in 1814, now 
occupies the unique position of being carried 
on entirely by natives, its affairs being con- 
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ducted by its own Church Council. A separate 
mission to IVIohammedans is under the con- 
trol of the Church Missionary Society. In 
1820 the attention of the Society was drawn to 
Tiunevelly, the southernmost province of the 
Indian peninsula, by the chaplain of Palam- 
cotta. Two missionaries were at once set apart 
for this work, and from that time the Gospel 
has not ceased to spread among the Tamil 
population, chiefly among the Shanars, or cul- 
tivators of the palmyra tree. 

In I^orth Tinnevelly a vigorous itinerant 
mission was established by Ragland, David Fenn, 
and Meadows. There are now more than 3,000 
villages in which there are Christians in the 
Church Missionary Society districts alone (be- 
sides many others worked by the {Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel). The Church 
Missionary Society has 72 native clergymen, 
and the native lay-agents are so numerous that 
Tinnevelly has been able to supply evangelists 
for the Tamil coolies in Ceylon and Mauritius. 
Nearly £3,000 are raised annually by these 
poor Shanar Christians towards the support of 
their own pastors, churches, and schools; the 
latter are well organized and very efificient. 

TrmcincoTe and Cochin , — The mission in 
these semi-independent states was begun in 
1816, and continued for twenty years mainly 
with a view to the reform of the ancient Malabar 
Syrian Church, which claims to have been 
founded by the Apostle St. Thomas. Owing 
to internal dissensions of that church, and its 
unwillingness to abjure errors in doctrine and 
abuses in ritual, the effort failed; and since 
1837 the missionaries have worked indepen- 
dently. The result has been the adhesion of 
many Syrians to their purer faith, and also an 
active reforming movement in the Syrian 
church itself. Considerable progress has been 
made in the organization of a native church, 
and there are 23 native pastors trained at the 
Cambridge Nicholson Institution. 

The Telugu Mission, begun in 1841, has re- 
sulted in the founding of a growing Telugu 
native church, chiefly drawm from the Malas 
and other low-caste or out-caste i^eople. A 
mission among the Kols, a non-Arj^an tribe on 
the Upper Godavery, was founded in 1860. 

IX. Mauritius.— In the year 1854, the Rev. 
David Fenn, secretary of the Society’s missions 
in South India, while visiting Mauritius for the 
sake of his health, became warmly interested 
in the thousjinds of coolies who had been 
brought from Bengal and South India to work 
on the sugar plantations, and the work for 
their benefit which he initiated was continued 
by Captain Gordon, an officer of the Royal 
Engineers. The Fort George Juvenile Asso- 
ciation ” was organized to aid these Indians, 
who form two thirds of the population of the 
island, and the funds collected were devoted to 
the employment of a catechist, whose faithful- 
ness and zeal secured him the honor of being 
the first native ordained pastor in Mauritius; 
and when in 1856 a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society was appointed to this field 
of labor, the nucleus of an Indian church had 
been already formed through the labors of this 

g istor and the efforts of a colporteur of the 
ritish and Foreign Bible Society. The success 
of the mission has been remarkable, and the 
converts have been systematically instructed, 
so that a large corps of native teachers now 
strengthens the missionary staff, which at 


present numbers 15. In connection with this 
work a mission for liberated Africans has been 
opened in the Seychelles Islands. 

X. Ceylon. — This mission, commenced in 
1817, comprises evangelistic, educational, and 
pastoral work among the two races, Sinhalese 
and Tamil, which form the population of the 
island. There are Sinhalese congregations at 
Colombo, Cotta, Baddegama, and Kandy; and 
Tamil congregations at Colombo, Kandy, and 
three or four places in the Jaffna peninsula in 
the extreme north, as well as in several places 
in the coffee districts. Some of them are min- 
istered to by native pastors, considerable prog- 
ress having been made in self-government 
and self-support Native missionary associa- 
tions have also been formed for the spread 
of the gospel among the surrounding heathen. 
Two features of especial interest in this work 
are the Kandyan Itineracy and the Tamil 
Cooly Mission, both working in the hill-coun- 
try in the centre of the island, the former 
among the Sinhalese village population, the 
latter,*” which for thirty years has been mainly 
supported by a committee of coffee-planters, 
among the Tamil coolies on the coffee estates, 
1,700 of whom are now on the rolls of native 
Christian churches. The educational agencies 
comprise TrinityCollege, Kandy, and imi)ortant 
schools of various kinds at Cotta and Jaffna. 

XI. New Zealand. — The mission to the 
Maoris of New Zealand, the second of the So- 
ciety’s missions in order of time, was under- 
taken in 1814, when Samuel IMarsden, with 
three laymen, sent out as pioneers, landed on 
the northern island. Other missionaries fol- 
lowed whose lives were entirely in the power 
of the ferocious cannibals, and were frctpicntly 
in imminent danger. For eleven years no re- 
sults whatever were seen; in 1825 the first 
conversion took place, and no other natives 
were baptized for five years. Then began the 
marvelous movement which resulted in almost 
the whole Maori nation being brought under 
Christian instruction and civilizing influences, 
and which led Bishop Sehvyn, on his arri- 
val in his new diocese in 1842, to write: “We 
see here a whole nation of pagans converted 
to the faith. . . . Where will yoti find more 
signal manifestations of the inesence of the 
Spirit, or more living evidences of the king- 
dom of Christ?” In 1840, New Zealand was 
made a British colony, and emigration on 
a large scale ensued, introducing the vices as 
well as the benefits of civilization. The inevi- 
table conflicts of race began, and the continual 
disputes about the sale and possession of land 
led to prolonged and bitter wars which shook 
the native church to its foundations. In 1804 
arose the “Pai Marire^' or “ Hau-hatfi* super- 
stition, a strange compound of Christianity and 
heathenism, which spread rapidly among the 
natives and led to the barbarous murder of 
missionaiy Volkner. 

The condition of the native church is now 
generally prosperous. Forty-eight IVInori 
clergymen have been ordained, and the church 
members now number more than 18,000; 
among them are over 300 voluntary lay help- 
ers. The Christians build their own churches, 
and in part support their own ministerf?, their 
contributions in 1818 amounting to £1,216. 
The whole Bible and Prayer-book have been 
rendered by the missionaries into the Maori 
language. 
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XII. North America. 

1. Northwest Ameritan Mmion . — This mis- 
sion to the remmiut of the Red Indian tribes 
scattered over the vast country formerly known 
as the Hudson’s Bay Territory, and now in- 
cluded in the Dominion of Canada, was com- 
menced in 1826 by the Rev. John West, at a 
trading- settlement on the Red River, a little 
south of Lake Winnipeg. The first step in the 
great extension of the mission in recent years 
was the sending forth from Red River, in 1840, 
of Henry Budd, a native teacher trained by Mr. 
West from his boyhood, to open a new station 
at Deron, 500 miles off. Now from the United 
States border line to the Arctic Ocean, and 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Rocky Mountains, 
the praises of the Redeemer are sung by thou- 
sands of Indians, and in eleven different lan- 
guages. The Red River district is now the 
flourishing colonial Province of Manitoba, and 
a large part of the Society’s work has devel- 
oped into the settled ministrations of the 
church in the colony, and one of its churches 
has become the Cathedral of the Diocese of 
Rupert’s Land. The Ecclesiastical Province 
of Rupert’s Land, the ai-ea of which probably 
exceeds that of the Chinese Empire, is divided 
into seven dioceses, viz., Rupert’s Land, Moo- 
sonee, Mackenzie River, Athabasca, Saskatche- 
wan, Calgary, and Qu’Appelle. In all these 
dioceses the Society's agents labor, and three 
of the bishops are on the list of missionaries. 
Under circumstances of danger, hardship, and 
privation of no ordinary degree, their life is 
cheerfully spent in behalf of the simple inhab- 
itants of these vast wilds. 

The Diocese of Moosonee includes extensive 
territories round the shores of Hudson’s Bay 
and stretches to the borders of Canada; a great 
majority of the Indians in these regions now 
profess Christianity. The Diocese of Sas- 
katchewan includes missions to the still 
heathen and untamed Plain Crees, Sioux, and 
Blackfeet of the great Saskatchewan plain. 
The Diocese of Mackenzie River, the largest, 
most desolate, most sterile, and most frigid of 
them all, and that of Athabasca, comprise mis- 
sions to the Chipewyau, Slave, Dog-rib, and 
Tukudh tribes. Among the Tukudh, who are 
found beyond the Rocky Mountains and with- 
in the Arctic Circle on the Toucou River, the 
spread of the gospel has been very rapid. 
About 1,500 have been baptized since 1863, and 
a still larger number are under Christian in- 
struction. At various points in the Moosonee 
and Athabasca districts, fringing the Arctic 
Ocean, bands of Esquimaux have been visited. 
Bishops Bompas, jflorden, and others, and 
three missionaries, are now set apart for their 
evangelization. The whole Bible and Prayer- 
book exist in Red River Cree, and considerable 
portions, with hymn-books, etc., in Moose 
Cree, Ojibbeway, Soto, Slave, Chipewyan, and 
Tukudli. 

2. Morth Pacific Mission , — ^In 1856 Captain 
Prevost, R.N., drew the Society’s attention to 
the savage state of the Tsimshean Indians on 
the coast of British Columbia, and a young 
schoolmaster, Mr. W. Duncan, was sent out; a 
great blessing was vouchsafed to his labors, 
and in 1862 the Christian settlement of Met- 
lakahtla was founded. In 1881, Mr. Duncan 
refusing to work on the lines of the Church of 
England, ceased to be a missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society; in 1887 he re- 


moved with some hundreds of Indians to a 
place 70 miles distant, within the territory of 
Alaslva, renouncing allegiance to the Queen of 
England and coming under the protection of 
the United States, and the station at Metlah- 
kahtla was put in the charge of other mission- 
aries sent out by the Society. Other mission- 
ary settlements are at Kincolith on the Naas 
River, among the Kitiksheans of the interior, 
the Hydahs of Queen Charlotte’s Islands, and 
the Kwa-gutl Indians of Port Rupert, at all of 
which zealous work is being carried on. 

In the West Indies and in British Guiana 
the Church Missionary Society carried on mis- 
sions at Antigua, Jamaica, Trinidad, and at 
various points in British Guiana, for many 
years with considerable success. 

City Missions.— This term designates, in 
current usage, those agencies and lines of work 
through which the Church ministers to the ma- 
terial and spiritual needs of the industrial classes 
and of the poor in the great towns and cities of 
Christian lands. It is applied to the varied ef- 
foit which aims at the ingathering and instruc- 
tion of neglected children, the evangelization of 
the masses, the relief of the poor and wretched, 
and the rescue of the drunken, the depraved, 
and the vicious. 

Great cities in all circumstances require work 
of this sort. A large population inevitably in- 
cludes a considerable proportion of iDoor people 
who need from their more prosperous neighbors 
the helping hand. There is also certain to be a 
vicious and criminal element in every such com- 
munity; for city life, with its peculiar opportu- 
nities for vice and for evil companionship, is 
especially alluring to the rogue and the profli- 
gate. The poor arc compelled by the exigencies 
of their condition to inhabit the less desirable 
parts of town. The vicious have also their 
favorite quarters; and as poverty promotes vice 
and vice begets poverty and crime, all three 
are frequently found together in regions remote 
from the churches and from all good and help- 
ful influences. Such places unless subjected to 
the patient and vigoi*ous application of moral 
disinfectants become hotbeds and nurseries of 
every sort of evil. 

But the amount and importance of the mis- 
sionary effort which the cities demand has been 
immeasurably increased by those social and 
industrial changes which modern times have 
brought to all civilized nations. The discoveiy 
of the steam-engine, its application to the indus- 
tries, the consequent development of machinery, 
with its thousands of attendant discoveries and 
inventions, have together resulted in the transfer 
of a great share of the world’s work from the 
rui’a! districts to the to’svns, whither the world’s 
workers have followed it. This immense de- 
velopment of manufactures and the consequent 
increase of traffic have caused the cities in all 
civilized lands to grow with amazing rapidity 
throughout the nineteenth century, and espe- 
cially during its latter years. It would be diffi- 
cult to parallel in all history, in a city of the 
same size, the growth, for example, of Chicago, 
which in 1880 numbered 603,185 souls and in 
1890 had reached 1,098,576. 

If the city churches had nothing more to do 
than to keep pace with the expanding popula- 
tion, their task would be one of no small mag- 
nitude; but other elements have entered into the 
problem which very seriously enhance its diffi- 
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culty. The steady flow of the human stream 
into the great towns has crowded them to an 
oppressive and truly terhhle degree. Such 
overcrowding has had a twofold e\11 effect 
upon the artisan: it has prodigiously increased 
his rent, plunging him into so much the deeper 
poverty; it has also driven him into narrow and 
more narrow quarters, until it has stripped him 
of every semblance of a home. 

The census of 18S0 reports one third of the 
families in Glasgow as living in a single room, 
and another third as occuppng but tuo rooms. 
Less than one family in ten in the Scotch me- 
tropolis enjoyed so many as four rooms for its 
home. Health and morality seem alike impos- 
sible to children brought up under such condi- 
tions. New Y ork is even more straitly crow’ded 
than any of the Old World cities, having an aver- 
age of sixteen persons to each dwelling-house, 
w'hile London has but nine (census 1880). Out 
of this overcrowding has sprung the tenement 
system— a system by which several families, 
usually not less than six or eight, sometimes as 
many as twenty-five, have been huddled together 
under a single roof, with common entries and 
halls, narrow' rooms, and dark bed-rooms. This 
plan of housing the working people is the one 
that generally prevails in American cities, al- 
though there are some marked exceptions, like 
Philadelphia. More than three fourths of New 
York's population, or 1,250,000 souls, are at 
present living in her 37,316 tenement-houses. 

The ordinary tenement offers to its unfortu- 
nate inhabitants the poorest conceivable apology 
for a home. Its atmosphere is both physically 
and morally unw^holesome to a degree, and 
fairly poisonous. The saloon is at the corner, 
the drunkard reels up the common stairs; the 
shouts of countless rude, neglected children fill 
the air wdth shrill profanity ; the discordant notes 
of the neighbors’ quarrels and the w^ail of sickly 
babes pierce the thin partitions. There is no 
quiet day nor night, no privacy, no chance for 
the development of healthy family life. From 
the midst of such environments the city mis- 
sionary must glean his scanty harvest. 

The problem of city evangelization is further 
complicated by the fact that in their gimvth the 
great towns have a tendency to remove those 
portions of society whose influence w'ould natu- 
rally be conservative and helpful from those 
who most need their help. I’he dw'ellings of 
rich and poor -are more and more widely sepa- 
rated from one another. The most flourishing 
and able churches are farthest aw'ay from the 
fields that most urgently require their aid. The 
suhurhan movement, like a great eddy, draw's 
off* into the beautiful park-like villages about 
the town great imillitxules of the middle-class 
folks, the bone and sinew of the churches’ 
strength. 

In addition to these difficulties, religious effort 
in the cities of the United States meets with an 
even more serious obstacle in the com])lex and 
confusing mingling of nationalities in the pop- 
ulation wliich it seeks to win. The immigrants 
which have come to us by the million during 
the past tweuty-ffve years have settled for the 
most part in the towns. They and their chil- 
dren it is that people the tenement-house to-day. 
Eighty per cent of the inhabitants of New York 
are of foreign extraction, and Chicago and 
several other cities have an even larger foreign 
population. Every nation of Europe and more^ 
than one Asiatic nation has its colonies^ one oi” 


more, in our metropolis; but among the tene- 
ments, at least, there is no American quarter. 
Being of many races and speaking divers lan- 
guages, being largely Koman Catholic in faith, 
and w'hen nominal ‘Protestauts having in most 
cases very few' and meagre conceptions of re- 
ligion, these denizens of the tenement have 
proven exceedingly difficult to reach, and have 
rarely been gathered in great numbers into the 
churches of our fathers. The latter have de- 
pended largely for their increment on converts 
from families of American stock ; hut such 
families bear only a small proportion to the 
population of most of the great cities. This ex- 
plains the fact that w'hile in the country at large 
more than one fifth of the people are members 
of evangelical churches, in the great cities the 
proportion varies from one tenth to one 
tw'entieth. The reason also appears for the fact 
that while church-memhership in the wffiole 
country has increased much faster than the popu- 
lation, in great cities it has fallen behind the 
population. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles and difficul- 
ties, largely, perhaps, because of them, the w'ork 
of city missions has been making wonderful ad- 
vances in recent years. The broadening and 
deepening of public interest in its problems, and 
the sudden increment of w^ealth and talent and 
consecrated service devoted to its cause, arc so 
remarkable as to give prophecy of, if indeed they 
do not already constitute, a veritable renaissance 
of City Missions. 

The following are some of the most marked 
characteiistics of the new’- movement : 

(1) A tendency to interest in its problems and 
engage in its Varied w^ork, in unparalleled 
numbers, men of fine cxilture and large abili* 
ties. 

(2) A tendency to minister to the I'jhysical and 
intellectual needs of the poor, as well as their 
spiritual necessities, and to do this, not by alms- 
giving, but by the scientific treatment of poverty, 
pauperism, and crime. 

(3) A deepening interest in the labor qxiestion 
and all social problems among religious people, 
and an attitude of greater charity for and sym- 
pathy with the w^orking classes. 

(4) Efforts to improve the mission Sunday- 
school in such ways as shall mak(^ it more ser- 
vicetible to the children and youth which it 
gathers in. This is done by so extending it as 
to include a system of week-day religious meet- 
ings and classes adapted to the needs of pupils, 
of all ages; also by supplying to iJu*. ehiklren of 
the tenement so far as possible, through clubs, 
societies, reading-rooms, evening schools, in- 
dustrial schools, and the like, theii' lack of a 
Christian home. 

(5) A t(‘ndency to establish ** people’s 
churches ” in place of mission ebai)t^ls, and to 
equip them, by the employment of assistant 
pastors, missionaries and other licli)ers, as well 
as by the opening of “parish houses/’ w'ith 
reading-rooms, elub-rooms, dass-rooniH, gymna- 
siums, etc., for a larger styk^ of work than has 
formerly becai thought needful, 

(6) A tendency to (‘,o-operation among the 
churches. This is manifest in two ways: by 
family churches in prosperous communities, 
combining to sustain and enlarge, through con- 
tributions both of workers and means, the work 
of people’s churches among the poor; and by 
churches of different denominations uniting in 
general schemes of evangelism, such as those 
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which have been proposed hy the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

Every city of consequence in Great Britain, 
the United "States and Canada, and several on 
the continent of Europe include some sort of 
city mission work. AYith local variations the 
same problems are met, the same general methodvS 
prevail, and the same tendencies are observable 
everywhere. 

The work as it is found in four typical cities, 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, and "London, will 
serve us as sufficient examples. 

yew York City, S. A, 

In the metropolis the whole work may be 
divided as follows: — 

1. Ghurcli-clia'pel Each of the older 

and stronger churches has one or more chapels 
under its care, the mother-church being respon- 
sible for the direction of the work and the out- 
lay. 

2. Denominational The Episcopal, the 

Baptist, and the Methodist Episcopal Churches 
have each a complete denominational organiza- 
tion. While the Episcopal Church has various 
church missions, their denominational work is 
carried on exclusively in connection with the 
benevolent institutions of the city. 

3. City Undenominational Missions. — These 
missions are conducted by the or^nization 
known as the ‘‘New York City Mission and 
Tract Society,” whose field is below Fourteenth 
Street, with headquarters at 104 Bible House. 

4. lUscue Missions, These are open every 
night of the year. They labor for the irre- 
sponsible, homeless crowds who are without 
families and are mere drifting adventurers. 
There are (1890) eighteen such missions. None 
of these missions have a Sunday-school, nor do 
they come in contact with family life; their 
work is confined to the men of the drifting class, 
of whom there are 70,000 in New York. Be- 
tween Cooper Union and Chatham Street there 
are 5,000 beds for this class, which are fully 
occupied during the winter months. 

5. Medical Missions, — These have dispensaries, 
and provide x>reaching and religious instruction 
in connection with their ministries to the sick 
and disabled. 

6. Missions for Fallen —There are 

about 7,000 of this class in New York, many^ of 
whom are brought within the saving and caring 
influences of the following missions, whose doors 
are ever open and where services are conducted 
nightly: 1. The Margaret Strachan Home; 2. 
The Y?*etmore Home; 3. The Midnight Mission, 
on Mercer Street; 4. The Florence Mission, on 
Bleecker Street, where large numbers of both 
men and women attend. 

7. Seamen* s Tr<3rA5.— There arc six Missions 
for Seamen. Two are of the Episcopal denomi- 
nation and four are undenominational. The 
largest of these is the Mariners’ Mission, on 
Catlierine Street, which has a branch near the 
Christbpher Street Ferry. 

8. TJie College SettUment^lxy October, 1889, 
a new work was begun by college women, on 
the plan of Toynbee Hall, London. (See 
London City Missions. ) It consists of a colony of 
college women, seven in number, who have taken 
up their residence in a remodelled teneraent- 
hoxise at 95 Rivington Street. The work is not 
a charity, but rests in part at least on a business 
basis, the payments made hy the residents for 
board covering all the household expenses. The 


rent and salaries are met hy the annual subscrip- 
tion-fees of 1^5, paid by the members of the 
College Settlements Association. The original 
plan of the Settlement is to work in existing in- 
stitutions ; and it is founded on the belief in the 
powder of friendship to shape character. ^ Al- 
though the w'ork consists chietiy in the indirect 
influences of an intelligent Christian home in an 
ignorant unchristian neighborhood, there are 
regular lines of w^ork, viz. : clubs for girls and 
hoys, free circulating library, reception of bank 
deposits, receiving and returning neighborly 
calls, public baths, and Sunday w'ork in the 
home and outside. Though begun and so far 
carried on by college w'omen, it is not by its 
constitution restricted in its membership, and 
needs the cooperation of all earnest Christian 
women. 

The New York City Mission and Tract 
Society. — On October 20th, 1828, a meeting 
of gentlemen was held at the Tract House 
for raising funds with the special view of 
extending the American Tract Society’s oper- 
ations in the West, and the question was asked, 
Why not supply the accessible population on 
this side of the mountains, and immediately 
aroimd us, as well as the West ? The result 
was that in March, 1829, a City Committee was 
appointed hy the New York City Tract Society, 
consisting of one member for each of the four- 
teen wards, who, in connection with distributers 
from the churches, entered upon monthly dis- 
tribution, each member of the committee being 
the agent for his ward. In November, 1834, 
the plan of employing missionaries throughout 
the respective wards was adopted; and in March, 
1835, twelve missionaries were employed, which 
number was soon increased to fourteen. Of late 
years the number employed has been about 55. 
On December 14th, 1864, the present name was 
adopted, and the Society was incorporated Feb- 
ruary 19th, 1866, and the charter amended 
February 24th, 1870. In 1866 the Society was 
reorganized, mission cliapels established, and 
mission work was concentrated in the destitute 
parts of the city below Fourteenth Street. In 
1870 the mission converts were organized into 
hands of Christian brotherhood, on an unde- 
nominational basis, and the Christian ordinances 
were administered in tiie mission chapels. 

“ The objects of this corpomtion are to pro- 
mote morality and religion among the poor and 
destitute of the city of New York, by the em- 
ployment of missionaries, by the diftusion of 
evangelical reading and the Sacred Scriptures, 
by the establishment of Sabhatli-schools, mis- 
sion stations, and chapels for the preaching of 
the Gospel and for the ordinances of divine 
worship.” The business affairs and the estato 
of the corporation are managed hy a Board of 
fifty Directors, who are chosen from different 
religious denominations. 

The Society is erecting churchly buildings 
and organizing independent congregations on 
the principles of Christian union and co-opera- 
tion, with the Apostles’ Creed as the symbol of 
faith and a simple form of church government. 
The ministers in charge are regularly ordained 
by some one or other of the evangelical denomi- 
nations, and associated with them for counsel 
and help are church officers chosen by the people. 
These missions are constituted on the basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance and are called “churches 
for the people. ” Some of these edifices are largo, 
spacious, elaborate in their accommodations, and 
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of arcliitectural comeliness, combining beauty 
without and comfort within. These churches 
are as follows: Olivet (63 Second Street); De 
Witt Memorial (280 Rivington Street); Broome 
Street Tabernacle (395 Broo^ne Street); Italian 
Church (161 Worth Street); German IMission 
(63 Second Street); German Mission (280 Riving- 
ton Street). 

The Woman's Branch is sustaining and direct- 
ing over 40 experienced visitors and nurses, who 
are daily carrying the Gospel to the homes of 
the people. De Witt Memorial Church in the 
report (Rev. Theo. Leonhard) for 1889 presents 
the general features of mission work in a great 
city. 

Order of Services: — Sabbath— Chinese Sunday- 
school, 9. 30a.m. ; men’s prayer-meeting, 10 A.M.; 
preaching, 11 a.m. ; Sabbath-school, 2.30 p.m.; 
German Preaching, 4.15 p.m. ; Christian En- 
deavor, 6.45 P.M. Slonday-— Christian Endeavor 
(twice a month), 8 p.m. Tuesday— Church 
prayer-meeting, 7.45 p.m.; missionary meeting 
(monthly), 7.45 p.m.; Christian Endeavor 

(monthly), 7.45 p.m. AV'ednesday — German 
prayer-meeting, 7.30 p.m.; missionary meeting 
(monthly), 7.30 p.m. Thursday — Woman’s 
prayer-meeting, 2.30 p.m.; children’s service, 
4p.m.; lectures and entertainments, 8 p.m.; 
King’s Daughters, 8 p.m. Friday — Prayer, 
praise, and testimony meeting, 7.45 p.m.; choir 
rehearsal, 8 p.m. "Saturday— Children’s mis- 
sionary meeting, 10 a.m. 

“Once a month we have preached a short 
sermon on natural history, and have endeavored 
to teach instructive lessons from the animal 
world. The boys and girls especially enjoyed 
the talks on the 'Horse,' the 'Dog,’ the 
'Dove,’ the ‘Eagle,’ and the 'Elephant.’ It 
is quite common to hear the mothers repeat to 
us portions of these talks which the children 
heard at church and reheai'sed in their homes.” 

Various schemes for benefiting the people 
are connected wdth the mission, such as the 
following:— '' The Helping Hand,” which is a 
society having for its object the gathering of the 
w^omen together for the preparation of gar- 
ments. Sixty-seven w'omen last winter niade 
658 garments, thus being helped to earn their 
owm clothing. A bank is also connected with 
the mission, and to encourage young depositors, 
10 per cent interest is allowed. 

Mutual-benefit Societies, — 1. The Insurance 
Society. When a member dies an assessment 
is made in order to meet the funeral expenses. 
2. The Tontine Society. The members arc 
all men. The payment of 50 cents monthly 
entitles them to benefit in case of sickness or 
accident. 3. The German Woman’s Society. 
This society employs a physician wdio attends 
all members for a small monthly fee. A com- 
mittee reads to them the Word of God. The 
Society has ^773 in bank, the receipts being 
$260 for the year. 

Meetings on Saturday afternoon are conducted 
in behalf of the Jews, who take much interest 
in the discussion of religious subjects and per- 
mit their children to attend the Sabbath-school. 

The Mission has also a free circulating li- 
braiy, having loaned during the year about 
10,000 volumes. 

Open-air services are conducted in the streets 
near the missions. The Broome Street Mission 
reports between 4,000 and 5,000 making use 
of its reading-room during a period of two 
months in the winter. This mission has also a 


gymnasium and baths— a plunge-bath for males, 
and a bath-tub for females. 

The Home is an important agency conducted 
by the women. The necessity for trained work- 
ers having been greatly felt, the preparation for 
such a class Avas undertaken at the Home. 
The work aimed at is distinctively woman’s work 
and not for the pulpit or the platform, ’rhough 
each worker is expected to do her part in carry- 
ing on the ISahbath-schools and church services, 
her eiforts are directed primarily to the field and 
not the church. The desirableness of develop- 
ing ability to cut and make garments, to attend 
to household duties or ordiuaiy business mat- 
ters, as well as to preside over children’s meet- 
ings, will be questioned by none wdio have 
exi3erimental knowledge of the needed acquire- 
ments for the best work for the peojDle. 

Mothers’ unions, day nurseries, sewing- 
schools, homes provided for the aged and indi- 
gent, tract distribution, are also agencies which 
are especially employed by the W Oman’s Branch. 
The following summary is reiiorled hy the 
Branch for 1889 : Tracts given, 48,580; Bibles 
given, 556; volumes loaned, 10,062; children in 
Sunday-school, 526; adults in Bible classes, 218; 
meetings conducted, 1,012; missionary visits and 
calls, 43,915; nurses’ visits, 4,347; garments 
given out, 1,970; exi^ended by missionaries and 
nurses, $1,668.28. 

The New York City IMission and Tract So- 
ciety have expended for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1889, the sum of $33,689.43. 

Forty-five benevolent societies in New York 
received for the year 1 889 a total of $ 1 , 810, 674. 81. 
Seventeen Roman Catholic societies received 
from municipal allow^anco and excise appropn- 
lion the total sum of $1,000,521.44. Twenty- 
eight other societies (including four Hebrew 
societies, which received from the city $175,- 
946.41) received from municipal allowance and 
excise appropriation a total of $802,086.04. 

Brooklyn^ AT. 1", U. S- A, 

The Brooklyn IVIission and Tract So- 
ciety. — The establishment of the Brooklyn 
Tract Society was first proposed at a meeting 
lield at the house of IMr. Zacliariah Lewis, on 
the evening of July 17th, 1829, ten j^ersons being 
present besides JMr. Lewis. On July 22d, 1829, 
it was organized in 1.1ie Api>rcntices’ Library, 
notice of this organizalitm having been given in 
the various pulpits of the “village” on tho]>re- 
vious Bahbath. The first president -was tlu^ late 
Episcopal Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio, who filled 
the office for thrceyeai's and was succeeded by 
the late Rev. Dr. J. B. Spencer of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

The town of Brookl^m contained at that l-ime 
less tlian 15,000 inhabitants, and New York 
200, 000. Bteam ferry-boats laid beem intiodii ced 
to ply between the two cities fifteen years before, 
and the first daily paj^er was introduced in 
Brooklyn twelve years later. 

The first anniversary meeting was held De- 
cember 30th, 1830, at Bt. Ann’s Church; and the 
treasurer’s report for the eighteen months ])rece(l- 
ing showed the rec(jipts of the Society for that pe- 
riod had boon $231,31, the expenditures $219.48, 
and the Society was indebted to the Ameiican 
Tract Society for tracts purchased to the amount 
of $98.35. The collection lifted in I'esponse to 
an earnest appeal to cover this indebtedness 
amounted to $33.68. (At the forty-third anni- 
versary, April 21st, 1872, after a sermon by Rev* 
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Dr. 31. Tarlor, the spontaneous outpour- 
ing was §10,rX)0.) At the annual meeting, Jan- 
ual*y, 1848, it was reported that eleven churches 
had' contributed 81dJl3.87, and one missionary 
had been employed and 125 visitors had been 
circulating tracts. It was not until 1840 that 
three missionaries were employed, and the col- 
lections amounted to 8-^ 134.40. In 1858 the 
constitution was amended, and the Society was 
named “The Brooklyn 3Iission and Tract So- 
ciety,” The employment of missionaries, in 
distinction from the simple circulation of relig- 
ious tracts, became thereafter its principal work, 
and the happy effect of the change upon its re- 
sources and operations and on the interest felt 
in it hy the churches at once became apparent. 
The first number of its “Journal ” was issued in 
January, 1862. The contribution to the Society 
hy a single church in the year 1887 almost 
equalled the combined contributions of the 23 
churches which aided its treasury only ten years 
before. In 1865 the Society was incorpomted, 
and so became legally qualified to hold property 
by title and to receive bequests. 

'The WomaiVs Auxiliary -was started in 1886 
under the leadership of 3Irs. Lucy S. Bainbridge, 
aided by most efficient and able officers. From 
the date of its organization to April 11th, 1889, the 
financial ingathering of this Auxiliary amounted 
to $12,467.78, representing the united contribu- 
tions of 8,000 women, as well as from organized 
and individual effort. It is undenominational, 
and is represented by ladies of nearly all the 
leadi^ churches of the city. 

In Brooklyn, as in New York and other pop- 
ulous cities, each of the larger and stronger 
churches conducts and sustains one or more 
missions. In some cases they are conducted as 
chapels, in other cases they are organized as dis- 
tinct churches, but in the main draw their sup- 
port from the mother-church to which they owe 
their existence. 

Field and Scope. This Society with its auxiliary 
has divided its work into a number of depart- 
ments, some of which are determined topo- 
graphically by the wards of the city, and others 
hy the numerous institutions, or the callings or 
nationality of those who are to be addressed. 

From house to house the missionary conducts 
his visits. By this means he endeavors to be- 
come acquainted with the condition of each 
family: if impenitent he reasons with them “of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.” He prays with them if they allow it. 
Then he persuades them to attend the weekly 
prayer-meetings. After some weeks^ attendance 
on the prayer-meetings, they begin to come to 
the house of God on the Sabbath if they have 
suitable clothing— and if they have not, an en- 
deavor is made to supply it. The most dis- 
couraging class the missionary has to deal with 
are the intemperate. These constitute a large 
proportion of those who live in tenement-houses, 
the temperate being mere exceptions. 

Among the most hopeless classes in the boats 
and basins, in garret and cellar, in sick-room 
and hospital, in the jail and penitentiary, the 
success of the work is surprising. To the poor in 
tenement-houses, and that by hundreds of thou- 
sands; to the prisoners in jail and penitentiary; 
to the insane in the asylums; to sailors on vessels 
moored at the docks, the missionaries have gone. 
The sick and the strangers have been systemati- 
cally visited and cared for both in their temporal 
and their spiritual interests. 


Bibles, Testaments, religious papers, books, and 
tnicts are freely used in the prisons, asylums, 
and institutions, besides the regular seiwices con- 
ducted, visits paid, and personal interviews and 
conversations with the inmates. 3Iuch time 
is also spent in writing letters and communica- 
tions for the inmates of these institutions. These 
means have resulted, as is uniformly shown by 
the numerous reports of the thirty missionaries 
and hundreds of visitors, in rich and abiding 
fruits of grace and holy living on the part of the 
many rescued ones. 

In ten years previous to 1873 there were no 
less than nineteen hundred and fifty-seven who 
were “liopefully converted ” through the labors 
of this Society’s' agents. 

The incidents furnished in many of the annual 
reports by the missionaries can scarcely be sur- 
passed ill thrilling interest within the range of 
dramatic literature. 

TTork among the shipping, boatmen, and long- 
shoremen is effectively carried on by the mis- 
sionaries visiting the vessels during Safibath fore- 
noons, conversing with the men, distributing 
reading-matter, and inviting them to appointed 
religious services. These services are held in the 
afternoon, and many are induced to attend the 
different churches in the evening. 

The Society also conducts many excursions to 
the country, and obtains places for the enfeebled 
and young'to visit for rest and recuperation. 

Eome Medical Missions.— This agency is now 
at work in the city of Brooklyn, having estab- 
lished (3Iarch, 1887) Dispensary No. 1 at the Red 
Hook Mission, South Brooklyn, 

The success of the Red Hook work led to the 
opening of Dispensary No. 2, near the Navy 
Yard, under the auspices of the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Work among the Scandinanans is a most 
important part of the Society's endeavors, as 
there are over 15,000 Swedes) Norwegians, and 
Danes in the city. This class are put at great 
disadvantage upon their arrival, as, unlike the 
Germans and Irish, they have no friends and 
representatives in the municipal governments 
of these great cities. 

For twenty-four years the Rev. J. P. Swan- 
strom (recently deceased, R ovember, 1889) dis- 
tinguished himself as a faithful, wise, kind, 
patient, and successful laborer among the 
Scandinavians, and was known as the Swed- 
ish Missionary. Mr. Swanstrom began ser- 
vices in a room of the Hanson Place Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, kindly provided by the 
trustees. Soon a church building was necessary, 
and Mr. Swanstrom became the pioneer in tbe 
erection of the first place of worship for his 
countiymen in the city of Brooklyn. As the 
number of Swedes increased, he heartily en- 
gaged in the work of erecting or establishing 
other places of worship, giving not only himself 
and his time, but unstintedly of his own slender 
means. His labors have abruptly ended. His 
zeal and ceaseless toil have closed a consecrated 
life. 

The report of 1889 shows preaching and 
prayer services, 2,520 ; other meetings (for 
mothers, children, and for sewing), 1,490; 
visits made, 40,000 ; received, 15,430 ; to jails 
and other institutions, 1,670 ; conversations on 
religion, 36,095; conversions, 180; employ- 
ment found for 652 ; tracts, etc., given, 200,000 ; 
Bibles and parts of, 2,815; receipts, $21,753; 
Woman's Auxiliary, $3,068. 
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Boston^ Jiass., U. S. A. 

City 31issioxary Society. — There is prob- 
ably no more vigorous and elfective organiza- 
tion for city evangelization in the land than the 
City IVIissionaiy Society. In 1816 the Society 
was organized" under "the name Boston So- 
ciety for the Moral and Religious Instruction of 
the "Poor.” In 1841 it toot the name ‘‘City 
^lissionaiy Society.” 

The first work of the Society consisted largely 
in the establishment of Sunday-schools in Boston 
and vicinity. In this metho'd of work it soon 
made itself felt. It is curious to notice that 
much of the space ha the early reports is taken 
up with a direct or indirect defence of this, at 
that time, new institution, the Sunday-school. 
It is defended cautiously as at least good lor 
the poor. ‘MVhat schools,” says one report, 
“are so easily supported, and so veiy favorable 
to the cii’cumstances of those parents who re- 
quire the services of their children on week- 
days, as Sunday-schools Another forcible 
argument was advanced by a real-estate ownei’, 
who declared that after the oiaening of a school 
in his district he had witnessed no disturbances 
or depredations on the Sabbath, while the year 
before sixty panes of glass had been bi'oken in 
his houses" on a single Sabbath. At that day, 
woi’k in the schools was largely in the direction 
of memoiizing, at least upon the part of the 
“females.” For example, it is said of the 
“females” in the Hingham School, “ They have 
committed to memory 400 chajatexs of the Bible 
and 266 hymns, besides questions in the Cate- 
chism not enumerated.” 

Of the school in Marlborough it was recoi'ded: 
“ Since the school commenced, the classes have 
recited 7,697 Cummings’ Questions, 12,889 an- 
swers in Emerson’s and the Assembly’s Cate- 
chisms, 2,460 verses of hymns, and 534 verses in 
the Bible.” This proportion, less favorable to 
the Bible, was no doubt rectified in later years, 
for we read of the Mason Street school (1819): 
“Since the 1st of February, 54,029 verses of 
Sacred Scripture, 1,899 hymns, and 17,779 an- 
swers to questions in the Catechism have been 
recited.” 

A little more than ten years from the organi- 
zation of this Society, it had eighteen Sunday- 
schools under its charge; but about this time the 
churches of the city, appreciating their inesti- 
mable advantages, established parish Sunday- 
schools, the “ Boston Sunday-school Union ” 
was formed, and both local and parish schools 
were placed under its care, thus leaving the 
Society to devote its energies to other depart- 
ments of Christian work. In 1841 the Boston 
Sunday-school Union was dissolved, and the 
care of the local or mission schools was resumed 
by the City Missionaiy Society. 

Another interesting fact is that this Society 
proved to be the parent of other societies and 
institutions doing important Christian work. 
The Boston Seamen’s Friend Society, with its 
long and beneficent history, is an outgrowth of 
the City Missionary Society, the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Jenks, its first secretary, having taken great 
interest in the cause of the mariners, and hav- 
ing, at an early period, begun to preach to them 
in connection with his missionary labors. From 
this fruitful source was bom also the “Penitent 
Females’ Refuge,” and it was also largely in- 
stmmental in the establishment of primary 
schools in the city of Boston. 


'Work among the Chinese ,— growth of 
interest in giving the Gospel to the Chinamen in 
Boston is shown by the increase of schools for 
them, these being held now (1889) in six places. 
In 1870 the school held at the Mount Vernon 
Church was commenced. Another, about 1879, 
was started in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building; Charlestown followed, about 
1884, with the one now meeting in the Temple 
Sti*eet Methodist Episcopal Church. One at the 
Clai-endon Street Baptist Church w'as opened 
nearly three years ago; one at the Berkeley 
Temple in 1888, and one at the WaiTcn Avenue 
Baptist Church in 1889. Three of the schools 
hold sessions not only in the afternoon, but also 
in the evening. 

In connection with the latter, prayer-meetings 
are held, in which Chinamen take part in prayer 
and explanation of the Sciiptures in their own 
language. 

Among the Jews an encouraging work is be- 
ing canied on by the Society, largely by private 
and personal conference; but there are 125 
Jewish children connected with the Old Colony 
Simday-school. 

College Student Work . — The Committee for 
Christian Workers locate students in different 
cities under the supervision and instiuction of 
those in charge of missionaiy work, for two 
months of their summer vacation, paying them 
sufficient for their support. The object is to 
bring young men, while in college, face to face 
with city evangelization. They enter upon 
house-to-house visitation, inducing people to at- 
tend public worship on the Lord's day, gather- 
ing children into Sunday-school, and engaging 
in personal conversation on the subject of re- 
ligion. They also conduct meetings in chsCpels, 
hospitals, and other public institutions. Here is 
a large field to occupy the energies of young 
men. 

Children’s vacations in the country often in- 
volve much labor on the part of the missionary. 
Children at times are found in such ragged, 
dirty, and destitute condition that the mission- 
aiy must procure material for new^ clothing, call 
in aid, and sit up until 12 and even 3 o’clock at 
night, in order to fit the children for brief visits 
to benevolent homes in the country. Through, 
the Fresh-air Fund there w’-ere distributed (in 
1887) 51,730 street-car tickets, 6,234 round-trip 
harbor tickets, and 7,252 persons were permitted 
to enjoy a day’s vacation or a visit in the coun- 
try. 

Thanksgiving'Day, Christmas, and Easter are 
made occasions ‘for special offerings, gifts, and 
remembrances to the needy. The following 
will serve as illustrations of this work: At 
Easter (1888) 20,930 Easter papers, leaflets, and 
cards were distributed, the inmates of thirty-two 
institutions and the aged and ill in many homes 
having their eyes directed to Him who said: “I 
am the resurrection and the life.” At Christ- 
mas, papers, leaflets, and cards to the number 
of 19,880 were distributed. On Thanksgiving 
Day (1887) 1,452 families were remembered, and 
the whole number who shared the supplies was 
8,982. 

Mothers’ meetings are also conducted by mis- 
sionaries of the Society, aided by the voluntary- 
help of ladies who engage in benevolent work. 

“Rosemary Cottage” (Eliot, Maine), a spa- 
cious, well planned and appointed building, 
having a separate structure for a laundry, and 
all admirably situated for the promotion of 
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liaalth and comfort, has ])een dven '1SS7; hr 
3Irs, «Uobeb G. Farmer in trust "for a summer 
home, 'svhere tired mothers, feeble children, and 
overv/orked ^hop-girls can find a temporary 
respite from the burdens of p<3veity and toil. 

At the seventieth anniYerbury the following 
Statistics were presented, which, however, give 
the bUm totals f>nly for the forty-six years since 
1841, when the Society assumed^its present name: 
Tears of mib^-ionary service, 757; visits, 1,506,- 
■608; families visited, 371.2^; to the sick, 224,- 
274: funerals, 1,652; papers and tracts, 8,098,- 
137; Bibles given, 10,374; Testaments, 15,930; 
persons indiiced to attend Sabbath services, 14,- 
703: children in Sunday-schools, 30,261; in 
public schools, 5,354; chapel and other meet- 
inirs, 69,712; conversions, 2,665; persons fur- 
nished employment, 12,731); families furnished 
v\ith pecuniary aid, 56,692; times aid afforded, 
52t.0U5; garrnents given, 230,615; temperance 
jDledges obtained, 6r764; received for mission, 
§488,070; to relieve the poor, §181,424; Thanks- 
giving and Christmas offerings, §30,191.18; 
Fresh-air Fund, $24,940.33. 

The report for 1839 gives the statistics from 
Old Colony Chapel, Shawmiit Chapel, Phil- 
lips Chapef, ten Sunday-schools, with the fol- 
lowing sum totals for the general work: Re- 
ceived for all purposes, §42,233.32; mission- 
aries, 23; visits, 48,932; families visited, 12,205; 
sick visited, 6,188; funerals, 50; papers and 
tracts given, 175,816; Bibles, 315; Testaments, 
525 : persons induced to attend Sabbath services, 
273; children gathered into Sunday-schools, 1,- 
070; into public schools, 25; chapel and other 
meetings, 2,028; conversions, 113; furnished em- 
ployment, 447; families aided, 1,753; times aid 
afforded, 8,311; garments given, 8,620; temper- 
ance pledges obtained, 81. 


London f Bnglaud. 


Loitdon City jVIissio3v. Headquarters, Mis- 
sion House, 3 Bridewell Place, New Bridge 
street, F. C.-— The work of the London City 
Mission in its beginning nearly coincided with 
the accession of her Majesty Queen Victoria to 
the throne of England. The metropolis has 
grown from “a cluster of stockaded huts’" in 
the time of Julius Caesar to its present im- 
mense proportions. In the 12tli century Fitz 
Stephen could sctircely find words to e.xpress the 
grandeur of the city, when it possessed 126 
parochial churches, 13 conventual establish- 
ments, and contained 40,000 inhabitants. Even 
in 1631 the population had reached only 130,000. 
In 1348 began the first of the eleven awful pes- 
tilences which decimated the inhabitants, when 
the streets of the city were filled with the dead 
:and dying. In 1661, four years before the 
Great Plague, the population reached 384,000; 
and although the great fire of 1666 swept away 
400 streets and 13,000 houses, the number of 
inhabitants reached about 530,000. 

The growth of this wonderful city has been 
especially notable during the present century, as 
will appear by the following table: 


1801 958,863 

1811 1,138,815 

1821 1,378,947 

1831 1,654,994 

1841 1,948,417 


1851 2,362,236 

1861 2,803,989 

1871 3,254,260 

1881 3,814,571 


Now Greater London’" (including the Metro- 
foUtan and City Police district) has 700,000 in- 
labited houses, and (in 1888) a population esti- 


mated at 5,527,886. Her 1,300 miles of houses, 
if extended in a line, would he more than 
enouirh to form one long street stretching across 
Scotland, England, France, and Switzerland, 
from Dimnet Head, in Caithness, to the banks 
of the Mediterranean. No less than 111,000 
bouls are added to London’s teeming population 
ev’ery year, and this, the greatest city the vvoiid 
has ever seen, is the most destitute part of Great 
Britain, while the number of those who never 
enter the churches and chapels which at great 
cost hav’e been erected for their benefit, is 
v''ariouslv estimated at from one to two millions. 

Although the church-sittings have nearly 
doubled during the last 34 years (1851, 691,723; 
1884, 1,388,792), and the ratio of the provision 
to the population has increased more than fiv’e 
per cent, the aggregate deficiency is now (1885) 
40 per cent more than in 1851. (Church Quar- 
terly Review, January, 1885.) 

Even fifty years ago London was an exceed- 
ing great city, having then a population of 
nearly two million souls, who were concentrated 
into a small area, the poor being crowded to- 
gether in particular neighborhoods, while the 
criminal classes monopolized wliole districts to 
themselves. At that time London had degener- 
ated to the lowest condition known in its long 
history. Brought up in the midst of corruption, 
physical and moral, uneducated and uncared 
for, many had lapsed into practical heathenism, 
having lost the very knowledge of God. The 
constabulary arrangements proved unequal to 
cope with the lawless classes, while the occa- 
sional demonstrations of the masses aroused 
great anxiety as to the safety of the city, and 
even of society itself; while a large immigration 
of political and immoral refugees inflamed the 
working classes with socialistic and red-repub- 
lican opinions, and Indian and other sailors, of 
debased morals and habits, leavened with their 
abominations the poor of London East. 

It was at this time that the London Mission was 
organized. On the 16th of May, 1835, in his 
cottage, No. 13 Kenning Terrace, Hoxton, 
David Nasmith, having joined with two friends, 
Richard E. Dear and William Bullock, in a 
meeting for prayer, proposed, ‘^That we who 
are now present form ourselves into a society, 
to be called the London City Mission, and 
that the following be the constitution and laws 
of the institution.” David Nasmith was a na- 
tive of Glasgow, Scotland, where he had shown 
great zeal for the religious welfare of the out- 
cast, and had, January 1st, 1826, formed the 
Glasgow City Mission; now, at the age of 
thirty-six, he entered, with great zeal and self- 
denial, upon the mighty work in London. 
The Society formed was evangelical in its 
doctrines, unsectarian in its operations, scrip- 
tural in its methods, and pioneering in its cha- 
racter. 

Prom sixty missionary workers at the close of 
the second year, it now employs continuously 
about five hundred; and from having received 
an income at the same period of £5,000, it now 
commands a revenue of about £62,000, with 
ability to sustain its sick and disabled agents, 
and to care for the widows and orphans of those 
who are deceased. 

For the twenty- five years preceding 1887, 
115,412 persons had been induced to attend 

E ublic worship; 38,387 had been added to the 
hurch; 178,013 children had been sent to 
school; 4,587 shops had been closed on the 
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Lord's Day; 16,280 families had been induced 
to begin household prayers; 38,832 drunkards 
had been reclaimed; 14144:6 fallen ^vomen had 
been restored to their homes or admitted into 
asylums; and 27,870 Bibles, Testaments, and 
portions of Scripture had been distributed. 

“The annual revenue of the Metropolitan 
Charities,” wrote Arnold White several years 
ago in ‘"The Problems of a Great City,” “is 
greater than the whole of the expenditure in 
{Sweden on maintaining royalty, the adminis- 
tration of justice and foreign affairs, army and 
navy, internal, educational, and ecclesiastical 
affairs, and in providing interest on tlie Swedish 
debt.” The income of the London City Mission 
Society alone reached in its lifty-third year 
(1887-88) the sum of £87,738, or about 
$485,000. The following figures represent the 
work done dming 1889-90 by 500 missionaries : 
Visits and calls, 8,641,831; to the sick and 
dying, 278,433 ; Testaments and portions dis- 
tributed, 12,802; religious tracts distributed, 
4,857,909; books lent, 41,055; indoor meetings 
and Bible-classes held, 47,026; additional in- 
door meetings in factories, work-houses, peni- 
tentiaries, 23,951; persons visited and conversed 
with in factories, 190,312; outdoor services, 
10,464; readings of Scripture in visitations, 
$844,899; new communicants, 2,172; restored, 
489; families induced to begin family prayers, 
1,052; drunkards reclaimed, 1,923; unmarried 
couples induced to marry, 173; fallen women 
restored to their homes or otherwise rescued, 
358; shops closed on Lord's Day, 150; induced 
to attend public worship, 5,520; children sent 
to Sunday-school, 5,395; adults visited who 
died, 8,061; of whom visited by missionaries 
only, 2,150. 

The methods adopted by the Society in its 
work are much the same as those which are 
pursued in other great cities for the relief and 
evangelization of the destitute and vicious classes. 
Each missionary visits once a month about 500 
families, or 2,000 persons. Their work is to act 
as pioneers in a place where the faithful pastor 
may in due time follow. They read the Scrip- 
tures, pray with and exhort the people, give 
them tracts, see that the children go to school, and 
that every family is possessed of a copy of the 
Word of God. Whilst the Society's missionaries 
are forbidden to give money or to so deport them- 
selves as to be looked upon as mere charity 
agents, they render most effective service in 
bringing relief to those whose destitution de- 
mands immediate attention; but their constant 
aim is, through Gospel instrumentalities, to reach 
and renovate the character, and thus transform 
the personal and family life. When this end is 
attained the family is at once lifted permanently 
above the level of vice and want. 

The field in London is so vast that it may be 
rightly termed unparalleled, imperial and na- 
tional in its proportions. 

In order to come into effective touch with this 
vast urban field, the Society divides and appor- 
tions its laborers to different districts, classes, 
and trades, and encourages the use of every means 
w^hich experience has proved to be effective in 
reaching and rescuing the fallen. 

The following constitute some of the depart- 
ments of labor: House-to-house Visitation; Mis- 
sion Halls ; Open-air Work; Special Missions to 
Bakers, Day and ISfight Cabmen, Canal Boat- 
men, Chelsea Pensioners, Coachmen, Grooms 
and Hostlers, etc. ; to the Docks, to Drovers in 


Islington, to the Factories, to the Fire Brigade, 
to the French, to the Germans, Italians, Span 
iards, Asiatics, Africans, Jews, and Foreign 
{Sailors ; to Hospitals ; to Navvies ; to Omnibus 
and Tramcar Men, Railway Men ; to Post-oifice 
Employees, Telegraph Boys, City Police, Metro- 
politan Police, Public-houses, Common Lodging- 
houses and Coffee-shops ; to Hotels and Clubs ; to 
Builders on Public Works ; to Soldiers in Lon- 
don and W'oolwich ; to Theatre Employees ; to 
the Welsh ; to Workhouses and Infirmaries; and 
to Gypsies. 

DTunken7ies8~-veckoTiQdL as the most appalling 
of the seven curses of London--has been steadil^r 
diminishing in recent years beneath the effort of 
the London Missionary Society and the many 
other active agencies for religious work. Coffee- 
shops and cocoa-rooms are still on the increase, 
while the number of public-houses decreases ; 
and in many of the latter the landlords sell tea 
and coffee at stated hours, and also various kinds 
of temperance drinks, while not a few proprietors 
furnish a regular dinner. 

A well-known wuiler uses the following lan- 
guage : “ One improvement must he thankfully 
chronicled. Religion and Temperance have 
stepped in and taken a tighter grip of the masses. 
In several low parts that I passed through I 
found a bill in every wundovr — the printed notice 
of a sermon to be preached next Sunday— and on 
entering into conversation "with the inhabitants, 
I found that the great hulk of them w^ere tee- 
totallers. The manners of the people have also 
appreciably improved. In places wdiere a few 
years ago I was received in much the same spirit 
as the cannibals of the Pacific isles were w^ont to 
display when a white stranger landed on their 
shores, I found a courteous welcome from both 
men and women." 

Preaching in halls and in the open air has heert 
attended with remarkable results. One mission- 
ary in the south of London reports 1,089 hours, 
during one year, spent in “additional mission 
work,” 218 meetings having been held in a room, 
with a total of 9,096 in attendance ; whilst an- 
other, in the East End of London, reports no 
less than 630 meetings held in his mission-room 
by himself and his voluntary co-workers. These 
meetings are in many cases exceedingly varied 
in their nature, consisting of Gospel services, 
temperance meetings, mothers' meetings, prayer- 
meetings, Bible-classes, and children’s services. 
Sunday-schools are also held in neighborhoods 
where special need exists. Out of 5,491 induced 
to attend public worship during the year (1886), 
2,114 became communicants. 

Open-air USeruces have been followed with 
well-marked results, nearly all the Society's 
missionaries engaging in this sort of labor. 
Hyde Park, Battersea Park, Chelsea Embank- 
ment, the steps of the Royal Exchange, Regent's 
Park, Lisson Grove, Drury Lane, Pentonville, 
Whitechapel, St. George's-in-tlie-East, Step- 
ney, Stratford, Victoria Dock Road, Millwall, 
Mile End, New Town, Bethnal Green, Deptford, 
Walworth, Bermondsey, Lambeth, the Mile-End 
Waste, and the general metropolis, in by-ways 
and lanes, in courts and alleys, as well as in the 
great highways and more open spaces, may be 
said to have furnished occasions innumerable for 
the faithful proclamation of saving truth, the 
audiences varjdng from fifty, sixty, one hundred^ 
to fifteen hundred and even two thousand. 

The following is the testimony of an East End 
worker: “I have found, more than ever, that 
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the Gospel preached in such language as the 
people can easily understand, and presented in 
an earnest, conversational, semi-argumentative 
style, has a fascination in it that \vill hold an 
audience, not only at midsummer, but also in 
mithvinter, when the earth is locked in frost 
and mantled with snow. From the opening of 
spring to the close of December I held about 
150 meetings, of an average length of two 
hours, and at twenty dxtferent places; have ad- 
dressed not less than 50,000 of the working- 
classes, and received testimonies from many who 
have turned from the power of Satan unto God. 

The magnitude, severity, aud difficulty of the 
work will more clearly appear from the follow- 
ing citations, selected from among many W’hich 
have been published in connection with the So- 
ciety’s reports: have paid,” says one mis- 

sionaiy, * ‘during the past year 5,69^ visits and 
calls, in which I read the Scriptures 4,671 times, 
besicles offering prayer. To the sick aud dying 
I paid 556 visits. Thave given aw^a}' 10,665 re- 
ligious tracts and iDeriodicals, and 12 copies of 
the Scriptures; 82 persons were induced to at- 
tend public worshiip, of w’hom 9 became com- 
municants; 33 families were induced to estab- 
lish family pra 3 'er; 15 confirmed drunkards 
were led to abstain ; 5 backsliders were restored; 
and 3 couples living together unwed, were in- 
duced to many.” 

One appointed to w’ork in the “ Angel Gar- 
dens ” because he was young and strong, found 
the “ Gardens ” were filthy couits of tumble- 
down houses, 'Whose population of several 
thousands (in a space of 280 by 160 yards) were 
vagrants aud criminals, many of the houses be- 
ing dens of thieves, robbers, and murderers. ‘ * I 
had not been many hours at work,” he reports, 
“ when I was accused of being a policeman in 
disguise. At once I w’us hounded out by a des- 
perate howling mob of thieves aud outcasts. 
Upon my return home I was so cast down as to 
be able to gain relief only in tears aud praj^er. 
Veiy cautiously I went to work next day; but 
upon ascending a very steep, rickety staircase, 
a women with hob-nail boots came on to the 
landing and declared, with bitter oaths, if I 
came a step higher she W'ould kick my eyes out; 
so I retreated. Desperate efforts to gain a foot- 
ing were continued for several months, and so 
hard was the conflict that I have sometimes 
stood at an entrance to the district in silent 
prayer for a quarter of an hour before I dared 
venture down. This perseverance, however, 
with the Word of the Living God, was effective, 
and constant, brutal opposition was overcome, 
though for long years I was subjected to low 
abuse and occasional acts of violence. No Chris- 
tian but myself dared venture into * Angel Gar- 
dens,’ aud I -^vas therefore called to visit the 
sick and dying at all hours of the day and night, 
and many a stmnge scene have I witnessed. In 
full day I saw a gentleman, w'ho had ventured 
down the place, surrounded, his coat taken off 
and run away with. One morning I saw two 
women^ dragging a * slavey ’ into the yard by 
her hair A few hours after, that child of 
thirteen was found beaten to death in the yard. 
At another time I saw two women fight mg,'wffien 
one who had fallen dragged the other down by 
the long hair of her head, then bit pieces out of 
her lips and cheeks and spat them out of her 
mouth. One Sunday, on going out early, I saw 
a woman on the ground -with the blade or a knife 
sticking out of the chest-bone. She had robbed 


a sailor of all his mone^*, and he had stabbed her. 
I also witnessed a murder w'hen a Spaniard killed 
a girl named Norah vdth a dagger, and before 
I could iDrevent it, he blew half Ms head off 
with a pistol. After I had succeeded in opening 
a room for meetings and a ragged-school in the 
centre of my distrfct, I w^as often stopped in the 
service by the ciies of murder and by rights. 

‘ ‘ After many years of imceasing effort I gained 
entrance into mam’ rooms and into most of the 
dens. My care for the sick and the children 
disarmed opposition; then, in room after room, 
attention w’as secured to the reading of the 
Bible. Friendship on the part of many took 
the place of hostility, and I have been rescued 
from a band of roughs hj’ a pow’erfid and sav- 
age Irishwoman, w’lio on that very evening w’as 
arrested for robbery, and was transported for 
five years. 

“ The w’ork w’ent on; people listened; the rag- 
ged-school was crow’ded, and the meetings w’ere 
w’ell attended; soul after soul W’as brought un- 
der conviction, and many w’ere gathered into 
the fold of Christ. The neighborhood w’as 
opened up to the clergy and consecrated lay- 
w’orkers; sanitary and other improvements were 
made; and so, through the entering in of the 
Gospel, the district changed its character to that 
of a far more respectable place.” 

Christian literature is also an effective means 
as used by the Society’s agents, millions of tracts 
being distributed in a singde year, and not only 
read as a rule by the receivers, but carried and 
redistributed among acquaintances in the prov- 
inces and even in distant lands, finding their w^ay 
not onl}^ to Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, but 
to America, Africa, Australia, and other parts 
of the earth. The Religious Tract Society and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society have fur- 
nished, in grants, a large proportion of the re- 
ligious literature thus distributed. 

Missioisrs OF THE Established Chtjkch. — 
Besides the work done by the London general 
society, the mission enterprises of both the 
Church of England and the Dissenting churches 
are effecting much for the non-religious and de- 
graded classes of the metropolis. 

The Establishment had, 1886 (not including 
the twm great cathedrals), 920 churches, besides 
a large number of mission halls and schools. 
Of the 930 churches, 286 have a daily service, 
and parochial missions are becoming a marked 
feature in the life of the Establishment. In 
their method they^ closely resemble the Ameri- 
can revival meetings and protracted services. 
Meetings are held in factories, in the open air, 
and in streets and other places. Societies and 
guilds are common both in the Church Estab- 
lishment and among Nonconformists. 

Most of the larger churches employ more than 
one clergyman, and some as many as three or 
four; besides whom are missionaries, Bible- 
women, deaconesses, trained nurses, and other 
assistants. 

The city has also “The Lay Helpers’ Asso- 
ciation” with about 5,000 members, who act as 
teachers, superintendents of Sunday-schools, 
who also hold services in halls and rooms, doing 
any sort of missionary work as opportunity pre- 
sents. 

There are also bands of visitors, who are so 
distributed that every family can be reached. 

Mothers’ meetings, held weekly, are among 
the important agencies, instruction being given 
in making garments, and in various kinds of 
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household work. Clothing clubs are nearly 
always connected with these meetings, members 
being encouraged to deposit small smn&, weekly, 
until they can purchase needed garments or 
furniture; in one case the membership has 
reached 900. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society is another agency, 
its membership (ISSOi reaching 125,000.^ It is 
patronized by the Royal Family. Its aim is to 
bind the girls together in a pure, obedient, more 
useful life, giving them the sympathy, advice, 
and helpful care of friends, who continue to 
look after the members even after they have 
emigrated to foreign lands. Lodges are pro- 
vided in the metropoli:^ and in larger towns; 
girls’ work is looked after under eight depart- 
ments, lectures are provided, and instmction is 
given in methods of earning their own living. 
One of its departments relates to caring for the 
sick. 

In the wide range of work such additional 
agencies as the following are employed, especially 
in the East End: Deaconesses and Sisters of 
jMercy (who adopt a distinctive dress); Friendly 
Societies and Workingmen’s Clubs, Temper- 
ance Friendly Societies, The Church of England 
Temperance Society (having its branches in al- 
most every parish)," the White Cross movement, 
and Lending Libraries. Art Exhibitions are a 
novel featuie, the most notable being that of 
St. Jude’s in I88t5, which was visited by 56,000 
people, who enjoyed the sight of many of the 
very finest works of art, loaned for this purpose; 
gentlemen and ladies \Nere in constant attend- 
ance, to aid, by their explanations and criticisms, 
the classes who were invited to attend. 

The Univei'sity Extension Society is also of 
recent organization, composed of graduates of 
O.vford, who live among the poor in a special 
house, with arrangements for the giving of lec- 
tures and instruction to the luckless population 
around them. They also encourage the poor 
artisans by giving exhibitions of their work, and 
devising methods for securing purchasers for it. 

Work by Dissenters. — Many of the methods 
employed by the Dissenters are quite similar to 
those used by the Church of England. Dissent- 
ing churches number (1886) about 700, and they 
employ the usual methods of Evangelistic 
work. 

Many of the missions are carried on by the 
separate churches, and with such success that 
entire neighborhoods attain to newer and greatly 
elevated living. 

With one church — Highbury Quadrant — are 
connected no less than 56 institutions for speci- 
alties in Christian enterprise, all of which, ex- 
ceiitiug five, meet at least once a week. The 
penny banks have 926 depositors ; temperance 
organizations include 700 members. It is esti- 
mated that 517 members of this church come 
in contact with at least 10,000 lives. The 
Tolmer Square Congregational Church employs 
a number and variety of effective agencies. 
Besides the Sunday-school and Band of Hope, 
are two lodges of Good Templars, Sons of 
Temperance, a Woman’s Temperance Society, 
a Thrift Society, three Building Societies, a 
Mutual Improvement, a “Help Myself” So- 
ciety,^ two Phoenix (temperance and friendly) 
societies, a penny bank and a number of evening 
daises, “smoking concerts,” penny concerts, 
mission prayer-meetings, and mothers’ meetings. 

The Bast London Tabernacle furnishes us 
the most notable example of extended and 


effective missionary organization and labor. The 
work is carried on in that deplorable district 
which gave voice to “ The Bitter Cry” of Out- 
cast London. 

The plan adopted is first to minister to the 
immediate physical wants of the poor, then to 
help the unemployed to find work. Niue mis- 
sionaries, in the service of that church, go from 
house to house, from room to room, carrying 
relief and preaching the Word ; not one apart- 
ment is left unvisited. During 1885, 26,340 
visits were made ; in 8,428 instances food was 
given. During the year about 35,000 loaves of 
bread were distributed, 80 hundred weight of 
rice, 35,000 pounds of potatoes, 1,000 pounds of 
tea, and 5,600 garments. Besides the day work, 
evening meetings are held in four halls, and 
weekly reports are made, at personal interviews 
with the pastor. Money is never contributed 
except in special cases, tickets being used upon 
which the orders are given. On the garments 
is stamped the name of the pastor, to prevent 
their acceptance at the pawn-shops. The church 
and its friends also maintain both an orphans’ 
house and a sea-side home for the exhausted and 
for convalescents, besides a great number of 
clubs, societies, meetings, and classes. Great 
vigor of life is a mark of the church, yet 
nothing is spasmodic, for the people are lifted 
by degrees.^ They are first touched by the 
missionary in their homes, are then i^ersuacled 
to visit the mission chapels, and thus are lifted 
a step higher. By degrees they learn to enjoy 
the prayer-meetings, and are finally brought 
into the regular services of the Lord’s house. 
Under this system it is testified there is no 
hopeless class, however abandoned they may 
have been. 

The money is obtained for the regular support 
of such expensive agencies without begging. 
It comes sometimes as thank-offerings, and 
often in larger sums, unsolicited, in answer to 
pi-ayer; but the means are never wanting. 

In connection with another church (Regent 
Square Presbyterian) an institute for working 
lads has been founded, in which is given “am- 
bulance instruction:” they also have classes in 
English literature and composition, in English 
grammar and elocution, in political economy, 
singing, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
French, and German. ^ There are also nine differ- 
ent science classes, besides technical instruction in 
carpentry, plumbing, printing, and lithography. 
Games, innocent and healthful, are also provided, 
such as chess and checkers; also a cxicket-club, 
a foot-ball club, a swimming club; a club of 
“hari’iers” is fonned among the members. 
This institute has proved of priceless value in 
both what it prevents and what it secures. 

The Salvation Army has also proved an 
effective agency, for they employ sucli means 
and adopt such language and modes of presen- 
tation as arrest and secure the attention of those 
who can I'eceive ideas and iuipi*essions only as 
their own rough and simple language is used. 
It “is a mission from the lowrer classes, by the 
low^er classes, for the low^er classes.” Out of an 
humble beginning (about 24 years ago) by Wil- 
liam Booth, on a waste piece of land near Mile- 
End Road, East London, has grown this mighty 
agency, whose officers number thousands and 
the soldiery hundreds of thousands. 

“It has many excellent features. The ear- 
nestness and courage of its leaders, and theii: 
enthusiasm for the salvation of the very lowest. 
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cannot be too highly praised,” says one who has 
closely investigated" the work in London. 

Whatever iiuiy be said, justly, in the way of 
criticism, the Salvati< »n Army hit'* certainly" had 
great influence in stirring up"the churche^'to an 
appreciation of the ueed& of the poor and their 
duty towar<i the outcast. 

its a res»ult of all these evangelizing energies 
there is less drunkenness, less"^lDaupei'ism, less 
crime, in the great metropolis to-day than ten 
vears ago. The missionary spirit is abroad, and 
It- is on"e of the modern niiracles to see a city 
growing better and better while she is daily 
adding to her immensity. 

Clan William, a town of Northwest Cape 
Colony, South Africa, 140 miles northeast of 
Cape Town. Climate salubrious, soil fertile. 
Population, 7,041. ^^klission station of the S. P. 

G. ; 1 missionary. 

Claremont, a town of Natal, South Africa, 
southeast of Durban and Port Natal. Mission 
station of the S. P. G. ; 1 missionary. 

Clark, dphraim W*, b. Haverhill, N. 

H. , April 35th, 1799; graduated at Dartmouth 
College, 1824; Andover Theological Seminary 
1837; ordained at Brandon, Vt. ; sailed with 
the second reinforcement as a missionary of the 
American Board, November 3d, 1837, for the 
Sandwich Islands, reaching Honolulu, March, 
1838. He was stationed there, and by request 
of the mission devoted a part of his time to the 
seamen and foreign residents. With others he 
had charge of the high-school at Lahainaluna 
1835-43, and then for three years he was en« 
gaged in preaching and other missionary work 
at Wailuku, on 3Iaui. In 1848 he returned to 
Honolulu to have the pastoral care of the First 
Church. That church soon assumed his full 
support, and he became a ** corresponding 
member ” of the mission. In 1853, as Secre- 
tary of the Hawaiian Missionary Society, he 
went with the first company of American and 
Hawaiian laborers to Micronesia to assist and 
advise in commencing the mission there. In 
1856, and again in 1859, he visited the United 
States. In 1868, having been for fifteen years 
pastor of the large First Church at Honolulu, 
he resigned the pastorate, partly because of in- 
sufficient strength, but mainly that he might 
engage more fully in Bible revision. Having 
spent a year on that work at the islands, he 
was sent to New York in 1864 by the mission 
to superintend the printing of the Hawaiian 
Scriptures by the American Bible Society, read- 
ing proofs, preparing references, etc. This was 
followed by the translation and printing of the 
Tract Society’s Bible Dictionary, and several 
other books and tracts. The last work completed 
was a hymn and tune book. He did not return 
to the islands. He made his home several 
years ago with his children at Chicago. He 
died July 16th, 1878, aged 79. 

Clarkabad^ a towm of the Punjab, India. 
Station of the C. M. S.; 5 native workers, 58 
church-members. 

Clarkson, a town in Cape Colony, South 
Africa, in the Zitzikamma district, east of Cape 
Town. Prettily situated on the slope of a 
chain of mountains. A station of the Moravi- 
ans, opened in 1889 in accordance with the re- 
quest of Sir George Napier, then governor of 
Cape Colony, who was moved by a sincere 


desire to help the poor Fingoes, whom the Kaf- 
fir war of 1886 had made free, hut left without 
any care or protection whatsoever. He invited 
the missionaries to occupy a vrell wooded and 
watered district, where a considerable number 
of Fiutro freedmen and others had located, and 
the Moravian Brethren at once embraced the of- 
fer, and called the place Clarkson, after the phil- 
anthropist of that name, who with several friends 
had contributed largely toward the expense of 
the station’s establishment. At present there 
are in charge of this station 3 missionaries and 
their \vives. The work has prospered and the 
congregation has steadily increased. 

Clay A^lilaiid, a town of Liberia, West 
Africa, on the St. Paul’s River, northeast of 
Monrovia. Mission station of the Presbyterian 
Church North; 3 missionaries, 51 church-mem- 
bers, 94 scholars. Methodist Episcopal Church 
North, 3 missionaries, 16 native helpers, 74 
scholars, 98 church-members. Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, U. S. A., 1 school, 7 communi- 
cants. 

Clifton Hill, a town in Barbadoes, West 
Indies, between Mount Tabor and Sharon. ^ It 
is finely situated on an elevation commanding 
an extensive view of the southern and south- 
western portions of the island. Mission station 
of the Moravians, opened for the benefit of 
those emancipated slaves whom the church at 
Sharon was not able to accommodate.^ The 
missionary and his wife in charge of this sta- 
tion being temporarily withdrawn on account of 
health, it is cared for by the missionaries at 
Mount Tabor. 

Clydesdale, a town in Southeast Natal, 
South Africa, northwest of Umzurnbe, south- 
east of Hi^h-flats. Mission station of the S. P, 
G.; 3 missionaries. 

Coan^ Oeorffe Whitfield, b. Byron, 
Genesee County, N. Y., December 30th, 1817; 
graduated Williams College 1846, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 1849 ; sailed the same year as a 
missionary of the A. B. C, F. M. for Persia. 
His department was distinctively field work and 
especially among the villages of Kurdistan, as 
well as those in the plains of Persia, he was 
everywhere and always the laborious, earnest 
bishop of the infant churches, and the preacher 
of the Word. For this he had special qualifi- 
cations of fluent utterance, and with a more 
than usually correct knowledge and use of the 
Syriac language he was an impressive and often 
eloquent speaker. For years he had the bur- 
den of physical infirmity. In 1863 he was com- 
pelled by ill-health to seek a change and rest at 
home, and again in 1875. He died in Wooster, 
Ohio, December 31st, 1879. 

Coan, Titus, b. Killlngworth, Conn., 
February 1st, 1801 ; graduated at Auburn 
Theological Seminary 1833; ordained to the 
ministry, and in August the same year sailed, 
under the direction of the A. B. C. F. M., with 
Rev. William Arms on a mission of exploration 
to Patagonia. Having tried in vain to make 
known their message to the savages, finding 
themselves captives and their lives in danger, 
they availed themselves of a chance vessel and 
escaped by stratagem, reaching New London 
May, 1834, after an absence of four months. 
Mr. Coan sailed December 5th, 1834, with six 
others under the American Board, for the Sand- 
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wicli Islands, arriving at Honolulu June 6tli, 
1835. He was at once stationed at Hilo on 
Hawaii, where he remained till his death, a 
period of forty-eight years. Some mission 
Tvork had already been done here, and most of 
the natives had a little knowledge of Christian 
truth; about one third had learned to read, and 
a church of thirty-six members had been gath- 
ered. Before the close of the year Mr. Coan 
had made the circuit of the island by canoe and 
on foot, a trip of 300 miles. On this tour he 
preached 43 times, examined 20 schools with 
1,200 scholars, conversed with multitudes, and 
as a physician ministered to the sick. These 
tours were repeated in succeeding years. The 
volcanic structure of the island made travelling 
laboiious. Deep ravines, beetling cmgs, barred 
his way; swollen torrents, foaming rivers, 
threatened his life. “ Some of the rivers,'* 
says he, “I succeeded in fording; some I swam 
by the help of a rope to prevent my being 
swept away; and over some I was carried pas- 
sively on the broad shoulders of a native, while 
a company of strong men locked hamls and 
stretched themselves across the stream just be- 
low* me and just above a near cataract, to save 
me from going over it if my bearer should fall. 
This experience was often repeated three or 
four times a day.” 

Mr. Coan feeling that the work laid upon 
him W'aa to bear to “every creature” in all 
Puna and Hilo the message of salvation through 
Christ, allowed no obstacle or inaccessibility to 
interfere with his purpose. The more “ dis- 
creet and prayerful members” of his church 
■were trained to aid him in this work. Going 
two and two, “ they visited the villages, climbed 
the mountains, traversed the forests, and ex- 
plored the glens in search of the •wandering and 
the dying sons of Hawaii.” In 1836 he says; 
“ I began to see tokens of interest that I scai*ce- 
ly understood myself.” Wherever he preached 
the people flocked to hear, and afterwards lin- 
gered and crowded around him to inquire about 
the good way. In 1887 occurred such a re- 
ligious awakening as is rare even in Christian 
lauds. Hearl 3 ’' the whole population of Hilo 
turned out to hear the preaching of the Word. 
The sick and lame were brought on litters and 
on the backs of men; villagers came from miles 
around, and built temporary dwellings that 
they might be near the mission-house. With- 
in a mile on every hand the cabins stood thick. 
Hilo, the village of ten hundred, saw its pop- 
ulation suddenly swelled to ten thousand, and 
here was held literally a “ camp-meeting ” of 
two years. Meetings for prayer and preaching 
were held daily, schools were established for 
old and young. In the intervals of these exer- 
cises the people cultivated their laro patches, 
or sought food in the ocean. The ladies taught 
the children not only religious truths, but **to 
attend to their persons, to braid mats, to make 
their tappas, hats, and bonnets.” At any hour 
of the day or night a lap of the bell -w^ould as- 
semble from three to six thousand. God's 
truth w^as preached simply, aud sent home by 
the Holy Spirit. The theme was the great 
salvation. Many cried aloud for mercy, “and 
the noise of the weeping” at times “ silenced 
the preacher.” Mr. Coan says: “When we 
rose for prayer some fell down in a swoon. 
There were hundreds of such cases. On one 
occtivsion I preached from the text * Madness is 
in their hearts.' The truth seemed to have an 


intense power. A woman cried, ‘Oh, I’m the 
one; madness is in my heart! ' She became a 
true Christian. A man cried out, ‘ There’s a 
two-edged sword cutting me in pieces 1 ' A back- 
woods native, wicked, stout, who had come in 
to make fun, fell suddenly. When he had come 
to, he said, ‘ God has struck me.’ He was sub- 
dued, and gave evidence of being a true Chris- 
tian. Once, on a tour, while I was preaching in 
the fields to about two thousand persons, a man 
cried out, ‘Alas! what shall I do to be saved? 
God be merciful to me a sinner! ’ Tlie whole 
congregation joined in with ejaculations. It 
was a thrilling scene. I could get no chance to 
speak for half an hour, but stood still to see the 
salvation of God. 

“There w*ere many such scenes; and men 
would come and say, ‘ Why don’t you put this 
down?’ My answer was: ‘I didn’t get it 
up.’ I didn’t believe the devil would set men 
to praying, confessing, and breaking olf their 
sins by righteousness. These were the times 
wdien thieves brought back what they had stolen, 
quarrels •were reconciled, the lazy became in- 
dustrious, thousands broke their pipes and gave 
up tobacco, diunkards stopped drinking, adul- 
teries ceased, and murderers confessed their 
crimes. Neither the devil nor all the men in the 
world could have got this up. Why should I 
put It down? I always told the natives that 
such demonstrations ^vere no evidence of con- 
version, and advised them to quietness. And I 
especially tried to keep them from hypocrisy.” 

An event scarcely less remarkable, consider- 
ing the time and circumstances, than the revival 
itself, occurred November 7th, 1837. It was a 
sudden divine visitation, a sermon more pun- 
gent than any that human lips could utter, and 
reached many who had before resisted the word. 
Mr. Coan saJ^s: “At 7 o’clock, as we were call- 
ing our domestics together for prayer, wo heard 
a heavy sound as of a falling mounlain on the 
beach. This was succeeded by loud wailings 
and cries of distress extending for miles around 
the shores of the bay. The sea had all on a 
sudden risen in a gigantic wave, which, rushing 
in with the rapidity of a race-horse, had fallen 
on the shore, sweeping everything into indis- 
criminate ruin. Everything floated wild upon 
the flood. The, wave fell like a holt of lieaven, 
and no man had time to flee or .save hi.s garni on t. 
In a moment hundreds of people w^erc struggling 
with the raging billows, and amidst t he wreck 
of their earthly all. Some were dashed upon 
the shore, some were drawm out friends, 
some were carried out to s<ja by the receding 
cun*ent, and some sunk to rise no more. It was 
probably the eilect of a submarine volcanic 
eruption neixr the mouth of the harbor. To the 
people it seemed ‘ as the voice of Almighty God 
when he speaketh,’ and it appeared to promote 
the work of the Spirit then going on.” 

The work continued with ixowor the following 
year, and the converts were immheved by thou- 
sands. Mr. Coan had ever believed in childhood 
convoi-sion, and much labor was oxi>en<led by 
him and others in the instruction and training 
of children. During his labors in the island 
several hundred children under fifteen were con- 
nected with his church. Previous to his visit to 
the United States in 1870 he had received into 
the church and himself baptized 11,960 persons. 
Among these were “not only the young and 
strong, but the old and decrepit., the lame, the 
blind, the maimed, the withered, the paralytic, 
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and men and women who had been guilty of 
almost even' 4n.” Tiiey had not been admitted 
without months of scrutiny and careful sifting, 
and results tested by after years have shown 
that a transformation beyond the po\vcr of 
preacher or teacher, however enthusiastic and 
faithful, had passed upon the character of a large 
proportion of these converts. Under this tinih- 
ing the people became more and more settled in 
faith and morals. Tlie industries of civilization 
have largely taken the place of the old savage 
ind(jlenc?. * The Sabbath is generally observed. 
Fifteen places of worship have been built by the 
money and labor of the natives. A very lar^^e 
proportion of the people read and write. Their 
gifts for benevolent and religious purposes com- 
pare favorably with those of more advanced 
communities. A considerable number of their 
own members have been sent by these churches 
as missionaries to the Micronesian Islands. 

' Hr. Coau s later years were devoted to the 
care of the church of Hawaii. In 1882, during 
another rerival, into the labors of which he en- 
tered w'itli his old ardor, he was stricken with 
paralysis, aud after a few weeks, full of love, 
joy, patience, aud submission, he passed into 
rek, in the 82d year of his age. 

Mr. Goan was not only a missionary, but an 
enthusiastic and careful observer of those won- 
derful phenomena of nature which his long resi- 
dence in those volcanic islands brought to his 
notice. He published two volumes, “Adven- 
tures iu Patagonia” and “Life in Hawaii.” 

Cocanada, a city at the mouth of the 
Godavery River, on the east coast of India. A 
station of the Baptist Missionary Society of 
Canada, with 2 missionaries and a flourishing 
girls’ school. 

Cochin, a district of the Madras Presidency, 
South India. Occupied by the C. M. S. in 1817. 
Stations now at Trichur and Kunnankulam. 
500 communicants. 

Cochin China, a country of Southeastern 
Asia, bounded on the northwest by Cambodia, 
south and east by the Chinese Sea, and west by 
the Gulf of Siam. Population estimatedatl.8o8,- 
807 — 2,000 Europeans, chiefly French; 1,500,000 
Aunamites, 105,000 Cambodians, 50,000 Chi- 
nese, 8,000 savages, and a floating population of 
about 20,000 Malays aud Malabariaus. It was 
incorporated into French Indo-China in 1887. 
Chief town, Saigon; population, 82.000; 490 
schools, 20,520 pupils. Catholics, 5,800; the 
remainder chiefly Buddhists. No Protestant 
mission work. 

Cochran, Joseph O., b. Springfield, 
N. y., 1817: graduated at Amherst College 
1842, aud Union Theological Seminary 1847; 
sailed the same year as a missionary of the 
A. B. C F. M. for the Nestorians. He took the 
place of Mr. Stoddard as principal of the male 
seminary at Seir, and with that school his 
life’s work was ideutifled till the day of his 
death. He remained principal from 1848 till 
Mr. Stoddard’s return from the United States 
ill 1851. From 1851 till the death of Dr. Stod- 
dard, in 1857, the two were associated in the 
conduct of the seminary. Mr. Cochran then 
became principal, and continued such till 1865. 
During those seventeen years it is said that he 
did more than any other man to educate and 
equip teachers and preachers for the Nestorians 
and for Persia. The report of the mission 


gives the number of graduates from 1846 to 1866 
us 98, of whom 56 were ordained ministers, 26 
evangelists, colporteurs, aud teachers. Besides 
his work in the seminary, Mr. Cochran had 
special charge of the district of Barandooz, 
containing 80 vilhiges, the rudest and most 
ignorant portion of the Nestorians iu Persia. 
When he took charge there avus no congrega- 
tion or Sabbath-school; before the close of his 
life several churches W'ere organized, and a 
Presbytery formed, embracing twenty-live 
congregations. He was a voluminous author 
and translator in the Syriac. He prepared a 
very complete Bible Geography and History, 
and several school-books, as Algebra, Astron- 
omy, Natural Philosophy, and later a valuable 
work on Pastoral Theology aud Homiletics. 

In 1865 he visited America to arrange for the 
settlemeut and education of his children. He 
returned to Persia in 1867, leaving some of the 
children at home. In 1870 Mrs. Cochran was 
obliged to return to America with an invalid 
daughter, he remaining at his post. On her 
return he met her at Constantinople. During 
the last days of the journey to Oroomiah he 
\vas attacked with chills, which w’ere followed 
by typhus fever. He died November 21st, 1871, 
after an illness of thirty days. 

Codacal (Kodakal), a town of Malabar, ou 
the Southwest Coast of India, north of Hunnan- 
kulam, on the railway connecting Calicut with 
Madras. Mission station of the Basle Missionary 
Society (1859); 2 missionaries, 1 missionary’s 
wrife, 17 native helpers, 3 schools and an or- 
phan asyhim, 205 communicants, 

Coimbatore, a town of Madras, South 
India. Climate temperate. Population, 20,000, 
Hindoos, Moslems, Europeans, and Eurasians. 
Languages, Tamil and Canarese. People miser- 
ably poor and low. A station of the L. M. S. 
(1830); 2 missionaries and wuves, 21 native 
helpers, 2 churches, 691 members, 241 com- 
municants, 15 schools, 1,160 scholars. Also a 
station of the Evangelical Lutheran Society of 
Leipsic, since 1858 with 423 church-members. 

Coke, Thomas, LL.D., went out under 
the ** Wesleyan Missionary Society” to IS ova 
Scotia ill 1786. Antigua, and Ceylou. Dr. Coke 
was a clergyman of the Church of England 
and a graduate of Oxford. In 1776 he became 
the intimate friend of John Wesley, and en- 
tered heartily into his plans for the spread of 
the Gospel. He worked with Wesley for 15 
yeai-s as superintendent of his work. In 1786 
Dr. Coke set sail from England to begin a 
mission in Nova Scotia. Adverse winds drove 
them out of their course, and the ship springing 
a leak, the captain was compelled to go to An- 
tigua. Here Dr. Coke found a very interesting 
mission already under Mr. Baxter, a Wesleyan 
from England, and a storekeeper in English 
Harbor. Dr. Coke examined into the state of 
this mission and decided to leave Mr. Warren - 
ner here, who was to have been one of his 
companions in Nova Scotia. He then wxnt 
back to England to raise funds for the West 
Indian Mission. In the course of ten years Dr. 
Coke made four voyages for the mission, and 
also visited the United States at the formation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He super- 
intended all the work on the West India Islands, 
and under his wise guidance the mission pros- 
pered so much, that he now turned his attention 
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to Ceylon and India. He was so anxious to 
commence this mission that he offered to defray 
all the expens.es himself, amounting to £6,000, 
and to go with the missionaries, as he always 
did, in spite of his declining years. His friends 
tried to dissuade him from this long voyage, but 
he said, “ If you will not let me go you will 
break my heart.” He sailed from Spilhead in 
company with six others. He had not been 
out many days when he took cold. For many 
days he seemed failing, and soon a shock of 
paralysis followed, and he was found dead in 
liis cabin. He was buried at sea June 1st, 
1814. 

Colar: see Kolar. 

Colom1>ia, The Republic of, a country 
of South America, occupying the northwestern 
corner, including the Isthmus of Panama, and 
bounded on the east by Venezuela and on the 
south by Ecuador. The whole of that section 
gained its independence from Spain in 1819, be- 
ing officially constituted December 27th, 1819. 
but soon split up into Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
the Republic of New Granada. This last was 
again changed (1858) into the Confederation 
Granadina, made up of eight states. In 1861 it 
adopted the title of United States of Ne\v Gran- 
ada, and in 1863 an improved constitution w’as 
formed, which reverted to the old name Colom- 
bia — The United States of Colombia. The 
year 1885 brought another revolution, after 
which the states became departments, and the 
title of the country the Republic of CJolombia. 
Area, 504,773 square miles. Population, 
3,878,600, including 320,000 uncivilized In- 
dians. Only a small section of the country is 
under cultivation. It is believed to be rich in 
minerals. IMuch of the soil is fertile, but of no 
present value from want of means of communi- 
cation and transport. Agriculture is in a back- 
ward condition. Coffee is most largely culti- 
vated. A large amount of gold and silver is 
exported, $300,000 being sent from one prov- 
ince annually. The most important trade is 
the transit trade through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. 

The language is Spanish and the religion 
Roman Catholic, though other religions are 
permitted so long as their exercise is “not 
contrary to Christian morals nor to the law.” 

The chief towns are: Bogota, the capital, situ- 
ated 9,000 feet above the sea; population 100,- 
000; Barranquilla, on a canon of the river 
Magdalena, and connected bj^ a railroad (30 
miles) with a seaport, population 20,000; Bu- 
caramanga, 13,000; and Cucuta, 10,000. Mis- 
sion work is carried on by the Presbyterian 
Church North, U. S. A., with stations at Bo- 
gota, Barranquilla. and Medellin. Bible work 
by the American Bible Society. 

Colombo, a city on the west coast of 
Ceylon. Population, 110,500, Tamil, Sin- 
halese, and Dutch and Portuguese mixed. Im- 
portant naval post. Mission station of the 0. 
M. S. (1853), carried on in three branches, 
English, Tamil, and Sinhalese; 3 missionaries 
and wives, 3 female missionaries, 3 native 
clergymen, 369 communicants, 2,999 scholars. 
S. P. G., 3 missionaries, 4 churches, 243 com- 
municants, 1,530 scholars (including St. 
Thomas College). 

Baptist Missionary Society (England), 8 mis- 
sionaries, 391 church-members, 175 scholars. 


Wesleyan Methodist IMissionary Society, 3 
missionaries, 6 native ministers, 323 members, 
968 scholars (including Wesley College). 

Coloiila, a town of Uruguay, South 
America, on the estuary of the La Plata, oppo- 
site Buenos Ayres, 98 miles west-northwest of 
Montevideo. Population, 3,5U0. A mission 
circuit of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North); 1 missionary, 1 assistant missionary, 
3 native helpers, 1 theological school, 13 
teachers, 1 other school, 34 scholars. 

Colonial and Continental missions. 

— These are missions established by the differ- 
ent churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
primarily for work among the English resi- 
dents of the colonies and on the continent of 
Europe, and secondarily to assist various evan- 
gelical churches in Europe in their own home 
work. They carry on their work hy sending 
out special missionaries, appointing chaplains, 
assisting in the erection of chapels, giving 
grants in aid to local churches and organi- 
zations, assisting in schools, providing for divine 
service at army and navy stations, etc. One of 
their most important lines of work is that of 
supplying services at the various resorts of 
summer and winter visitors on the continent of 
Europe. Almost every prominent resort of 
tourists has one or more chapels, where there is 
preaching on the Sabbath by a minister, who 
is on hand also through the week to render as- 
sistance such as a pastor can give in case of 
need. These stations are in a degree, sometimes 
entirely, supported by the gifts of those who 
attend. But it is the rule that some one of these 
societies is the actual supporter of the services, 
without which the Sabbath of the traveller 
would give no opportunity for congenial ‘wor- 
ship. Another line of work scarcely less im- 
portant than the so-called regular foreign-mis- 
sionary work is that of supporting those evan- 
gelical churches that, under great discourage- 
ments and with much opposition, are seeking 
in Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, Bohemia, 
and Moravia to stem the tide of priestly dom- 
ination and preach a pure Gospel. Many 
of them would be not only weakened, but crip- 
pled and even overpowered, but for the timely 
aid received hy them from the Christians of 
Great Britain, largely through the medium of 
these societies. 

Many of the foreign-missionary societies 
cany on a colonial and continental work of the 
above description in connection with their work 
for heathen and Mohammedan lands. Among 
these are the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the South American Missionary Socie- 
ty, the Methodist and Baptist Societies. 

We give below a list of those societies either 
distinctively engaged in this work or combin- 
ing it with their foreign work in definite degree. 
Fuller statements will be found under each so- 
ciety. 

Church of Engi^and.— Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, 19 Delahay Street, West- 
minster, London; South American Missionary 
Society, 1 Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London; 
Colonial and Continental Church Society, 9 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London; Anglo- 
Continental Society, Blickling, Aylsham, 35Tor- 
folk, England. 

Presbyterian. — Con tin ental Evan gelizat ion 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land, 6 Beech Street, Liverpool; Free Church 
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of Scotland Colonial Committee, 15 North 
Bank Street, Edinburgh; Free Church of Scot- 
land Continental Committee; United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, Continental and 
Colonial Board, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh; 
Church of Scotland Colonial Committee, 22 
Queen Street, Edinburgh (Continental work 
is carried on by the Committee in correspond- 
ence with foreign churches); Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland Continental Mission, 12 
May Street, Belfast, Ireland. 

Methodist. — Wesleyan ^lethoclist [Mission- 
ary Society, Bishopsgate Street Within, Lon- 
don; United Methodist Free Churches, Foreign 
Missions, 443Grlossop Road, Sheffield, England; 
Methodist New Connection ^lissionary Society, 
Richmond Hill. Ashtou-under-Lyne, England; 
Primitive Methodist Missionary Society, 71 
Freegrove Road, Holloway, London, N.; Bible 
Christian Foreign Missionary Society, 79 Her- 
bert Road, Pin instead, Kent, England. 

Baptist. — Baptist Missionary Society, 19 
Fiiruival Street. London, E. C.; General 
Baptist Missionary Society, 60 Wilson Street, 
Derby, England; Strict Baptist Missionary 
Society, 58 Grosveuor Road, Highbury, Lon- 
don, K . 

Co:sGKEGATioNAL.— Colonial Missionary So- 
ciety, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don, E. C, 

Frieitds — Friends’ AVomen’s Committee on 
Christian Work in France, 5 AVarwick Road, 
Upper Clapton, London, E. 

Colonial and Continental Cliurcb. 
Society. Headquarters, Society House, 9 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. — The 
“ l^ewfoundlaud School Society’' was insti- 
tuted iu June, 1828, with the object of carrjr- 
ing the Gospel to English colonists and their 
children in Newfoundland. Being joined by 
the Colonial Society in 1851, it began rapidly 
to extend operations, and soon embraced all 
the principal colonies, thus including, with a 
vast number of hitherto neglected British set- 
tlers, the French in Lower Canada, the negroes 
ill Upper Canada, the Indians in their scattered 
reserves, and also the Eurasians iu Hlndostan. 

The Society has placed chaplaincies in many 
countries on the Continent of Europe, which 
are increasingly appreciated, not only by Brit- 
ish tourists and residents, but to a considerable 
extent by the inhabitants of those countries. 

An interesting development of the Society’s 
work is that among sailors in foreign ports, 
especially in Amsterdam, Boulogne, Bilbao, 
Dunkerque, Seville, Stockholm, etc. At Dun- 
kerque, France, there are iu addition to the 
church, parsonage, etc., a Sailors’ Institute and 
a Sailors’ Home, the latter containing forty 
beds. 

The Society holds at present about 200 sta- 
tions in the colonies, and 140 chaplaincies on 
the Continent. Its present name was adopted 
in 1861. Receipts for 1889, £24,352 8s. 4d. 

Colonial missionary Society. Head- 
quarters, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
Loudon, E. 0.— The Colonial Missionar^r So- 
ciety was formed in 1838 by the Congregational 
churches of England. Its aim is to promote 
evangelical religion, according to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Congregational Church, 
among the settlers in the colonies and depend- 
encies of Great Britain and in other parts of the 
world, by sending well-qualified ministers to 


suitable stations, and assisting while needful in 
their support ; promoting the spread of the Gos- 
pel in destitute regions; educating young men 
to be Christian ministers in the colonies; circu- 
lating Bibles; etc., etc. It sustains or aids 
churches in Canada, Newfoundland, British 
Columbia, where new and interesting work at 
Vancouver has been recently entered upon; 
Manitoba, with new work at Fortage la Prairie 
and AVinnipeg; Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Demerara iu South America, Madras 
and Calcutta iu India, and Hong Kong and 
Shanghai in China. 

Coiiia^g^as, a mission station of the Rhen- 
ish Missionary Society among the Nama or 
Namaqua people, a Hottentot tribe inhabiting 
the dry, meagre steppes to the northwest of 
Cape Colony, South Africa, on both sides of 
the Orange River. The Namas — a tickle- 
minded people, greatly in awe of ghosts and 
much given to drunkenness and sensuality— 
were first visited iu 1805 by London mission- 
aries, but in 1840 the mission was transferred 
to the Rhenish Society, and at Comaggas 
Schmelen translated the four Gospels into 
Kama with the aid of his wife, a native 
woman. The congregation numbers 250 ac- 
tive members. 

Combaconuiii, a town of the Tanjore 
district. Madras, South India, in the richest 
tract of the Kavere delta. It is one of the 
most ancient and sacred towns of Madras, and 
so celebrated for its learning as to be called 
the Oxford of South India. Being much fre- 
quented by pilgrims and visitors, a brisk trade 
is carried on. Population, 50,098, Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians. 

Mission station of the S. P. G. ; 1 missionary, 
4 schools, 87 scholars, 174 communicants. 

Evangelical Lutheran Society of Leipzig 
(1886); 1 missionary, 280 communicants. 

COHibe'j, a station of the Moravian Brethren 
in Dutch Guiana, South America. On the 
northeast side of the town of Paramaribo there 
is a large suburb known as Combe, about two 
miles distant from the large mission church, 
and at present somewhat densely populated, 
chiefly by negroes. For a number of years the 
missionaries in the town kept services there, 
and it was regarded as an out-station of the 
town congregation. In 1858 a piece of land, 
with a dwelling-house, was purchased in this 
suburb. The land was cultivated as a vege- 
table-garden, and one room of the dwelling 
was used as a place of worship. This station 
was generally occupied by a brother who did 
not feel strong enough for much active work 
and yet was unwilling to retire altogether from 
service. The converts gathered here became 
members of the large church in the town. But 
in 1882, when the town congregation was di- 
vided, a new church was bunt at Combe, and 
the people there formed into the Fourth Mora- 
vian Church of Paramaribo under the name of 
Combe. 

Commerce and missions.— Commerce 
is a word used to denote the exchange of com- 
modities between different countries. When 
God created this globe with a great diversity of 
climate and productions. He intended to lay the 
foundations of an exchange that would be prof- 
itable to all concerned. Thus the rock-bound 
coast of New England hews down its granite 
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cliJis and exports the proceeds to pave the 
streets and build the structures of the cities on 
the stoneless Hats of the lower Mississippi, and 
receives in return the sii^ar, cotton, and rice of 
the same region. The South is benefited by 
the solid pavements that lift its business out 
of the mire, and New England derives no less 
advantage from productions that could never 
be produced in her northern climate. This 
mutual advantage is the result God meant to 
proceed from commerce when carried on in 
accordance with His law; nor is it contrary to 
that law to buy a commodity^ at a low price 
where it is produced, and sell it at an advance 
where it is not produced. For both the labor- 
ers that produce it and those that transport it 
to the place of sale are alike deserving of their 
reward. It is wrong, however, to take advan- 
tage of the ignorance of the buyer and demand 
more than the commodity is really worth, and 
no law, human or divine, "can justify commerce 
in an article which injures health, degrades 
character, and destroys life (see article Liquor 
Traffic and 3Iissious), much less can an^lhing 
justify the forcing of such products on nations 
lhat are unwilling to receive them (see Opium 
in China). Uufoi'tunately history is full of 
the wrongs inflicted by civilized countries in 
their commerce w’iih savage races. Instead of 
their weakness awakening a chivalrous desire 
to lift them up from their low estate, their 
capacity for receiving injury has tempted to its 
infliction. The African slave trade w’as a noted 
example of such a wrong, and only the fact 
that it has ceased throughout Christendom ren- 
ders it unnecessary to rehearse the terrible story 
of its inhuman cruelties, abominations, and 
wholesale murders. The only relic of this 
great wrong that survives to-day is the interior 
slave trade carried on by the followers of Mo- 
hammed in a way that by no means commends 
either the humanity or the beneficence of the 
religion of Islam. 

The Prophet Ezekiel described the character 
of commerce in his day, when he says of Tyre: 
"'Thou wast in Eden, the garden of God; eveiy 
precious stone was thy covering, the sardius, 
the topaz, and the diamond, the beryl, the 
onyx and the jasper, the sapphire, the eme- 
rald, and the carbuncle, and gold. Thou wast 
perfect in thy ways from the day that thou wast 
created, till unrighteousness was found in thee. 
By the multitude of thy traffic they filled the 
midst of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned. 
Thine heart was lifted up because of thy 
beauty, thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by 
reason of thy brightness. By the multitude of 
thine iniquities, in the unrighteousness of thy 
traffic, thou hast profaned thy sanctuaries'’ 
(Ezek. xxviii. 13-18). These words of the proph- 
et denouncing the wickedness of the queen 
of ancient commerce may stand for the rela- 
tive attitude of missions to commerce from that 
day to this. Christ Himself said, * ‘ Make not My 
Fatneris house a house of merchandise" (John 
ii. 16). And among the first things an apostle 
w^as called to do in Europe was to deliver a 
slave-girl from the greedy clutches of those who 
made merchandise of her Pythian powers (Acts 
xvi. 16-18). It is mainly through her mission- 
aries that the Church has protested against the 
villainies of commerce. Other pages in this 
Encyclopedia speak of the traffic in alcohol and 
opium; but another is more shameful stiU, and 
can best be set forth in the shape of facts which 


seem almost too vile to be believed, were we 
not able to give dates, names, and places. 
In October, 1835, Rev. W, Richards and family 
labored alone on Maui, one of the Hawaiian isl- 
ands. The crew of the English whaler * ‘ Daniel, " 
Captain Buckle, because the native women did 
not visit the ship as formerly, complained to the 
missionary. He tried to reason with them, but 
they replied with threats of burning his house 
and butchering his family. ]Mr. Richards re- 
plied, “Come life, come death, we cannot undo 
the work of God." Mrs. Richards with their 
children stood ready to share her husband’s fate. 
Next day the captain promised peace on condi- 
tion that their demands were complied with. 
He himself kept a native w'oman on board, for 
whom he had paid $160; and when, the day 
after, they came with a black flag, knives, and 
pistols, and, like their predecessors in Sodom, 
pressed toward the door, the clubs of indig- 
nant natives drove the cowards away. Through 
night and day a guard was needed to protect 
their missionary from Christian sailors. Two 
years later the British consul at Honolulu, with 
this same Captain Buckle and several foreign 
merchants, demanded of King Kaahumanu that 
Mr. Richards be punished for writing an ac- 
count of these things to the American Board ! 

In January, 183-, the U. S. schooner “Dol- 
phin," Lieutenant JohnPercival, took ground in 
Honolulu against the law that indorsed the sev- 
enth commandment, and on Sabbath, February 
36th, sent a detachment to the chief demanding 
its repeal. They were driven out after they had 
broken the windows, and only the prompt rally 
of natives saved the missionary and his family 
from violence, while an officer of the uavyof the 
United States of America vowed that the law 
should be repealed. W e can understand the con- 
duct of the drunken crew of a whaler recruited 
from the rabble of a seaport, but that an officer 
of the American navy should thus dishonor the 
flag, shows the attitude that commerce has too 
often assumed toward missions, better than any 
words could describe it. 

Missionaries have found many savage coun- 
tries possessing an admirable climate and fertile 
soil, but the people were too slothful to do 
more than consume the fruits that Nature ofltered 
to their hands. Oppression combined with indo- 
lence to discourage labor; but no sooner has the 
Gospel entered the heart than men wake up to 
the possibilities of development here as well as 
hereafter, and the demand for the supply of 
new wants at once necessitated the supplies of 
commerce. This has led them not only to procure 
decent clothing, but also comfortable dwellings 
and convenient furniture in place of their un- 
furnished huts, for good clothing calls for 
clothes presses, and corresponding advance in 
all directions. John Williams found that in the 
South Seas savages did not care for civilization 
until the Gospel woke them to a new life. 
European houses stood for years in Tahiti, and 
no native thought of copying them. Missiona- 
ries wore civilized clothing, but no Tahitian 
women felt the need of a dress till the power of 
a new life led them to desire to dress like 
Christians, 

Sir Bartle Prere, familiar with heathenism 
both in India and South Africa, says, “ Civiliza- 
tion cannot precede Christianity. The only suc- 
cessful way of dealing wflth all races is to teach 
them the Gospel." 

Simon Van der Stell, Governor of the Cape 
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Colony, sent a Hottentot to school in a militaiy 
suit, with gold-trimmed hat, silk stockings, ana 
a sword. He learned Dutch and Portuguese in 
India, and on his return donned his ol<r caross 
(skin robe', and with nothing else save his sword 
and cravat, went back to the bush (L. Grout’s 

Zululaud/’ p. 53>. 3Iay not this explain the 
return of some Indian graduates of our Eastern 
schools to their tribal habits in the AV est ? It may 
be we will find that they w'ere educated, but not 
converted. 

Rev. J. C. Bryant writes (‘Olissionary Herald/’ 
1S49, p. 414; : "‘Of fourteen young men w’ho have 
left my employ within tw’O years, one has since 
been converted, and of course clothes himself; 
the rest go naked as before, showing how impos- 
sible it is to civilize men without first converting 
them. Wash a pig and shut him up in a parlor, 
he may stsCy clean for a while, but as soon 
as free ‘he will return to w'allowiug in the mire. 
Hake a lamb of him, and he at once gives up 
his filthy w’ays. To tiy to civilize heathen 
without converting them is to try to make lambs 
of swine by washing them and putting on them 
a fleece of ‘wool.” 

Rev. L. Grout (“Zululand,” p. 99) says that 
Zulu women plant patches along tlie edges of 
streams. The mother binds her babe on her 
back, balances her seed-basket on her head, and 
with a pick weighing eight or ten pounds on 
her shoulder, goes forth to w’ork. Sometimes 
she carries her babe all day long under the hot 
sun. With the Christians' it is different: a level 
field is ploughed by oxen, but among the heathen 
in the same tribe woman is both plough and ox, 
cart and horse. She is sold for oxen, which are 
never yoked, but only eaten by their lazy owners. 
The Christians buy ploughs and wagons, build 
houses and furnish them. In 1865, 500 Ameri- 
can ploughs w^ere sold in Natal alone, with a 
growing demand for saddles and harnesses, 
cloths, hooks, and maps, wiiile the heathen are 
marked by their nakedness and mise^. 

After long years of toil for the Bechuanas, 
among the first things to cheer Robert Moffat 
w’-ere the rows of candles hanging on the w^alls 
of the native huts. Till then they had laughed 
at him for wasting his fat meat for light, hut 
now" that they w"ere learning to read the Word 
of God, they needed the candles for themselves. 

Rev. J. H. Seelye, D.D., President of Amherst 
College, says: ""The savage does not labor for 
the gratifications of civilized life, since these he 
does not desire. His labors and desires are both 
dependent on some spiritual gift which quickens 
his aspirations and calls forth his toil. Unless he 
has some help from without, some light and life 
from above, the savage remains a savage; and 
without this all the blandishments of the civili- 
zation with which he might be brought in 
contact could no more win him to a better state 
than all the light and warmth of the sun could 
woo a desert into a fertile field.” 

"" English inissionaries in Canada had skilled 
workmen to teach the Indians how to labor. 
But they would not work. They preferred their 
wigwams and skins, their raw flesh and filth, till 
inw^ard transformation through the Gospel led 
them to work for the improvement of their out- 
ward condition. The same is true eveiywhere. 
Civilization does not reproduce itself. It must 
first be kindled, and can then he kept alive only 
by a power genuinely Christian” (""Congrega- 
tionalist,” January 33d, 1881). 

The English ‘"Journal of the Society of Arts” 


(June 13th, 1879, p. 648) states that at the Eden- 
dale 3Iibsion * ‘ seventy monogamous Zulus live 
in houses like Europeans, with furniture in and 
ffarcleus around them. Tliey have a school and 
stone church, built by themselves; w'hile 
800,000 of the same race, though they have 
been in contact with English civilization for 
nearly half a ceiituiy, are yet without a bed to 
lie on, a chair to sit ‘on, a table or furniture of 
anv kind.” 

Ilie same journal (p, 648) states that in Lagos, 
Western Africa, “a native built himself an ele- 
gant house, furnished it in approved style, and 
yet with his family occupied a hovel adjoining 
it. ” AVould he have done so if he had been con- 
verted? 

Dr. J. L. AVilson ("‘Western Africa, ”p, 327) 
says, “Something more is needed to civilize 
he'athen than specimens of civilized life This 
would imply that ignorance alone hindered their 
improvement, whereas there inheres in heathen- 
ism an aversion to those activities w’hich are 
essential to prosperity. We look in vain for 
any upward tendencies in pagans till their moral 
natures are cpuckened; and as Popeiy has no 
power in that line, we are not surprised to find 
so little trace of civilization on the field of for- 
mer Jesuit labors in the valley of the Congo.” 

So in Turkey, while those who do not read the 
Bible live on ‘in their gloomy and comfortless 
abodes, chairs and tables, books and book- 
cases, Yankee clocks and glass windows, mark 
the homes of Bible-readers. AVithiu 16 years 
nearly 500 sets of irons for wheat-fans "have 
been ordered through our missionaries in Har- 
poot from one firm in New York, and natives 
have been taught to make the woodwork. 
(“Missionary Herald,” 1881, p. 86). 

Rev. H. Harden of Marash says (Ibid., 
1880, p. 48): “The Oriental left to himself is 
entirely satisfied with the customs of his fathers; 
no contact with western civilization has ever 
roused him from his apathy, but when his heart 
is warmed into life hy the Gospel, his mind wakes 
up, and be wants a clock, a book, a glass window, 
and a flour-mill. Almost every steamer from 
New York brings sewing-machines, watches, 
tools, cabinet organs, or other appliances of 
Christian civilization, inresi^onse to native orders, 
that but for an open Bible would never have 
been sent; and now as you pick your way along 
the narrow streets, through the noisy crowd of 
men, camels, donkeys, and dogs, the click of a 
Yankee sewing-machine or the music of an 
American organ greet the ear like the voice of 
an old friend from home.” 

Rev. Mr. Harris of the London Missionary 
Society reports the progi’ess made in the Har- 
vey Islands. Thirteen years before, when he 
began his work there, only cobra (dried cocoa- 
nut) was exported. Now, besides that, lime- 
juice, coffee, fungus, and oranges, though cotton 
is the principal export, i^fty tons have 
been sold in one year from the single island of 
Mangaia. This enables the natives to purchase 
the products of other lands. All, both men and 
women, are clothed in European garments. 
Some w’ear watches, gold rings, lace, and embroi- 
dery. Nearly all have umbrellas. Sewing- 
machines abound. Cups and saucera, plates 
and dishes, lamps, knives and forks, and clocks 
are in nearly all the houses. The islands furnish 
a good market for European goods. These 
material benefits follow, they did not precede, 
the Gospel. An aged Mangaian said recently: 
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owe to tlie gospel all these beautiful clothes 
in which I stand upright;” but the uprightness 
of the man was more beautiful than his "clothes 
(“Missionary Herald,” 1884, p. 366). 

The entire cost of the Sandwich Islands !Mis- 
sion up to 1869 was $1, "220, 000 TDr. Anderson’s 
‘ ‘ Sandwich Islands, ” p. 340). 'The imports of the 
islands in 1863 were $1,17.), 493 <Dr. Anderson’s 
“Hawaiian Islands, ” p. 251 ),and the exports w’ere 
$1,025,852. The customs receipts that year 
were $122,752, and the number of vessels entered 
98, averaging 500 tons eacli, besides 102 w* halers. 
Recent tables give the value of exports to the 
islands from. San Francisco alone, for 1867-69, 
as $4,702,029. Take one third of this as the 
exports for one year, and we find that these isl- 
ands, without commerce or material for com- 
merce when the gospel was carried there, exce{)t 
the sandal-wood of their mountains, now iDay at 
one American port, in one year, $367,343 more 
than the entire cost of their Christianization 
during sixty years (“Missionary Herald,” 1880, 
p. 84). TaW two more facts: 'the commerce of 
the United States of Americti with these islands 
in 1870 'was to the value of $4,400,426, while 
the amount expended by all denominations in 
our land for foreign missions that year was 
$1,633,801, and the" profits of our trade with the 
islands in 1871 were $660,964 more than half 
of the entire amount expended on the mission for 
fifty years (“Missionary Revietv,” 1888, p. 393). 
During the year ending June 30th, 1879, the 
trade between Boston alone and these islands 
amounted to $125,355; profits on this at 12 1 per 
cent would be $15,669. San Francisco the 
same year traded with them to the amount of 
$5,053,013; the profits there at the same rate 
would be $631,626. The whole trade with 
them that year amounted to $5,546,116, against 
less than $"2,009,000 in 1871; and its profits at 
the same rate would be $693,364: so that the 
entire amount spent in Christianizing the Islands 
from 1820 up to 1870 would be paid back in 
less than two years by such profits. 

The trade of the United States with Micro- 
nesia in 1879 amounted to $5,534,367, say with 
a profit as before of $691,796. During that year 
the mission to IVIicronesia cost only $16,975; so 
that for eveiy dollar spent on the mission, com- 
merce, from the trade created by it, reaped 
$40.75 (“Foreign Missionary,” 1881, p. 391). 

A writer In the ' ‘New York Times” of Septem- 
ber 5th, 1879, after visiting the Santee Agency 
in Nebraska, testifies that “the houses are well 
built, and many of them furnished in good taste. 
The Dakotas sleep on mattresses and bedsteads, 
sit on chairs, and eat with knives, forks, and 
spoons, from white stoneware. Some have 
clocks and framed engravings on the walls, and 
all have good stoves and kitchen-w^are. The 
women, especially the youngladies, have a fond- 
ness for Saratoga tmnlts. In several houses we 
found hahy-coaches, in which Indian mothers 
lay their babies instead of strapping them to a 
board and hanging it on a tree. Both sexes 
wear civilized clothing. It is easy to distin- 
guish those who have been to school, they are so 
neat and clean. Many dress in good taste, 
and tie their long black tresses with bright 
ribbons.” 

Dr. F. F. Ellinwood writes in the “ Missionary 
Review” for 1888, p. 882; see also “ Report of 
Missionary Conference,” London, 1888, i. 119: 

“ Three things have been found almost uni- 
versally true: 


I. The gospel has always elevated the character 
and established the power of our civilization in 
whatever lands its influence has reached. More 
than once it has been confessed that England 
could scarcely have retained her Indian pos- 
sessions but for the conservative influence of 
those missions, which restrained injustice while 
they promoted intelligence and loyalty. 

it. The first contacts of commerce are for the 
most part evil. IVhether adventurers precede 
or follow the missionary, they blight society. 
^V'halers in the South Seas, convicts in Tasma- 
nia, slave-traders in Congo, kidnappers in Mel- 
anesia, opium-dealers in China and liquor- 
sellers among the Indians and in Africa— all 
have proved a curse. 

There was a time in San Francisco when the 
courts were paralyzed, and true hearted citizens 
felt driven to send to Hawaii for a 'missionary 
to come back and establish a church at home. 
Even saloon-keepers joined in the call, alleging 
that without Christian institutions no man’s life 
was safe. 

III. Improvement generally follows.^ Chris- 
tian homes are established, and the missionary is 
supported instead of opposed. Dark as Africa 
now is, civilization there fifty years hence will 
be full of life and light. But we should hasten 
to allow equal natural rights to the humblest 
native; and the proudest Caucasian might must 
not make right, but weaker nations should re- 
ceive the same treatment as the strongest. 
Treaties should not be made with a country like 
Japan merely for the convenience or profit of 
the great powers of Europe, and commerce 
should he so regulated by the golden rule of 
love as to bless and not curse the nations with 
whom we have to do. 

Evils destructive of commerce are not, how- 
ever, confined to civilized nations. The isles of 
the Pacific furnish abundant illustrations of 
savage ferocity and violence Look at some of 
them. Octohei* 5th, 1835, the whaler “ Awash- 
onks ” was cruising near one of the Marshall 
Islands. While one watch was below, and three 
men aloft, natives on board, at a signal agreed 
on, snatched the whale-spades from the rack, 
and killed instantly the captain, mate, and 
second mate, with four of tlie crew. The third 
mate fired up through the binnacle and killed 
the chief, and when he fell his people fled, else 
the whole crew had shared the fate of the 
“Waverley,” “Harriet,” “Glencoe,” and 
others, where none were left to tell the tale of 
slaughter. The brother of the chief got away 
badly wounded, but afterwards was led by mis- 
sionaries to Christ, and once saved the “ Morn- 
ing Star” from destruction. His people, too, be- 
came as noted for their kindness to strangers as 
tiiey had been for their barbarities (Dr. A. 0. 
Thompson in “Missionary Herald,” 1880, p. 92';. 
In places once noted for piracy hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been saved from wrecks 
and sent home to their owners by Christian 
natives. (“ These for Those,” p. 205). 

Again, Peruvian pirates had carried many 
natives of the Marquesan Islands into slav- 
ery. A chief whose son had been carried off 
vowed to kill and eat the first white man that 
fell into his hands. Mr. Whalon, first mate of 
an American whaler, was that man; and Kekela, 
a native missionary, ransomed him from the 
angry father with a new six-oared boat that he 
had just received from Boston. Abraham Lin- 
coln heard of it, and sent him a valuable present. 
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Kekela wrote in his reply; “ As to this friendly 
deed of mine, its seed was brought from your 
own land by some of your own people who had 
received the love of* God. It was planted in 
Hawaii, and I brought it here that these dark 
regions might receive the root of all which is 
good and true, and that is love. Ho'w shall I 
repay your great kindness ? This is my only 
payment. — ^that -which 1 have received of the 
Lord — love. May the love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ abound toward you till the end of this 
dreadful war.” (“ IStory of the Morning Star,” 
pp. 6L-66). 

Missions promote commerce by correcting 
heathen dishonesty. Rev. J. L. Wilson {“ West- 
tern Africa,” pp. 247-356) tells how some tribes 
overreach those who come to buy their ivo^. 
One native has heard of a tusk of unusual size 
at some distance in the interior; other’s indorse 
the story, and dilate on its immense value. 
The eagerness of the trader is nursed with great 
shrewdness till he offers a sum in advance so as 
to secure it, giving what he thinks will allow 
him a safe margin. Weeks pass, and a chief liv- 
ing on the road must have toll to let it pass. 
This also is paid, only to call forth fresh de- 
mands, till in desperation the trader keeps on 
paying merely to secure the outlay alrea(^ paid. 
^yhen at last the prize reaches him, he finds it 
no prize at all, but only an ordinary tusk, and 
if, he could know’ the -whole story he might find 
that his sharp African friend had the article in 
his possession before he spoke of it at all. 

Such duplicity threatened to destroy com- 
merce altogether, till some of the natives were 
converted and carried their religion into their 
trading, and then business revived: for “ godli- 
ness is profitable for the life that now is, as well 
as for that which is to come. ” In this way as in 
every other, the missionary work is indispensable 
to the highest development of commerce between 
nations, and when it is completed commerce 
will flourish as it never has done before. 

Comilah (Kumilla), a town of Bengal, 
East India, on the Guinti River, 50 miles south- 
east of Dacca, on the main road thence to Chit- 
tagong. A pleasant place, with excellent and 
well-shaded streets, dyked to prevent inunda- 
tion. Climate fine. Poi>ulatioii, 13,372, Hin- 
dus, Moslems, and Christians. Mission station 
of the Baptist Missionary Society ; 1 missionary, 
2 helpers, 3 out-stations, 44 church-members. 

Coiicepeion, a town of Chili, South 
America, 800 miles south of Yalparaiso, con- 
nected with Santiago by rail. Climate mild, 
healthy. Population, 35,000, Spanish and 
Araucanian mixed. Language, Spanish. Re- 
ligion, Roman Catholic. Social condition, 
good. Mission station of the Presbyterian 
Church North (1880) and (1889); 1 missionary 
and wife, 1 native helper, 1 church, 45 mem- 
bers; contributions, $431.30. 

Concordia* — ^1. A town of the Argentine 
Republic, South America, Province of Entre 
Rios, on the Uruguay River. Population, 
5,498. Mission station of the South America 
Missionary Society, under the charge of the 
missionary at Pray Bentos, Uruguay. ~3. A 
station of the Rhenish Missionary Society 
among the Namas, east of Comaggas (q.v.); 
was founded in 1863, and owes its existence to 
the discovery of a very rich copper-mine in the 


vicinity. It has a fine church with 335 mem- 
bers. 

Confhieianlsin. — Confucius was one of a 
constellation of great names which appeared 
in the w’orld’s history about 500 B.c. Of these 
-were his own countryman, Laotze, Gautama of 
India, Pythagoras of Greece, and, in the opin- 
ion of Sir jVIonier Williams and some others, 
Zoroaster of Persia. They were all nearly 
contemporary with the Hebrew prophet Zecha- 
riah. To speak accurately, Confucius, or 
Hungfutze, w'as born, according to Chinese rec- 
ords, in the year 551 b.c. Laotze, though con- 
temporary, was born fifty years earlier. They 
both appeared in a degenerate age of Chinese 
history, and both aimed at what seemed almost 
hopeless reform. The ancient religion of 
China, which is still thought to be represented 
by the Temple of Heaven in Peking, had 
greatlydeclined, and a superstitious nature-wor- 
ship, with endless polytheistic manifestations, 
occupied the minds of the people. The various 
provinces now embraced in the one empire 
were more or less independent, and were 
often at war. Princes were corrupt and tyran- 
nical, and their subjects were disheartened, 
reckless, and debased. Mencius, the commen- 
tator of Confucius, says of the times in which 
his great teacher arose: “ The world had fallen 
into decay, and right principles were disre- 
garded. Ministers murdered their princes and 
sons their fathers. Confucius was frightened 
at what he saw, and undertook the work of 
reform.” 

These environments and this one great aim 
will go far to explain the character and teach- 
ings of Confucius and the history of his life. 
It was no part of his purpose to establish a re- 
ligion, and such his system cannot be consid- 
ered. He was a political reformer, and with 
that end in view he became a teacher of gen- 
eral ethics. The state was the supreme object 
of his effort, but to secure the highest welfare 
of the state the family must be considered, 
and all the minor relations of mankind. It 
has been common among ancient monarchs and 
law-givers to regard the state, or rather its 
rulers, as of supreme importance, while its sub- 
jects were mere slaves, and little regard was 
had to the family. Confucius was wiser. He 
looked upon human society as a pyramid, and 
saw clearly that whatever entered into the low- 
est foundations concerned the whole structure. 
Both he and Laotze, even in that early age, 
taught that kings existed for the good of the 
people, and had no right to employ them 
merely as the means of furthering their own 
ambitious designs. 

Confucianism emphasizes the worship of 
parents and ancestors, though if strict defini- 
tions be observed, it might be difficult to draw 
any very clear distinction between the rever- 
ence to be paid to the dead and that which 
was due to those who were still living. In 
both cases reverence to parents, extending 
however many generations back, was supposed 
to prove a salutary influence in maintaining the 
perpetuity of the state and the welfare of so- 
ciety. The worship of trees, mountains, riv- 
ers, and countless other objects is a part of 
Taouism or of the old nature- worship. Both* 
Confucianism and Taouism honor heroes, 
though their images are generally found only 
in the Taouist and the Buddhist temples. 
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TJie Life ofConfticius . — The incidents 
given of the life of Confucius are simple, and 
have not, as in the case of Gautama, Mohammed, 
and even Laotze, been overlaid with absurd leg- 
ends. The sage was tlie son of an old man 
and was left fatherless at three years of age. 
At hfteen he evinced remarkable intellectual 
powers, and at twenty-two he was already' in- 
structing a class of disciples in the piinciples 
of government. At twenty-four he lost his 
mother, for whom he had a high regard. 
The conical tumulus w’hich he raised over her 
grave is said to have been the pattern from 
which the circular grave-mounds of North 
China originated. 

The earliest public recognition which Con- 
fucius received was his appointment, when 
he was about thirty j'ears old, to the tutorship 
of two 3'oung princes of the Marquisate of Lu. 
At the d^iiig request of their father they were 
taught political economy, and the art of gov- 
ernment. In accompanying his wards to the 
capital of the countiy Confucius met Laotze. 
He is said to have sought instruction from the 
old sage, but he very soon found that there 
■could be no agreement between them. Laotze 
was alread}" suffering that keen disappointment 
which embittered his last days, and which Con- 
fucius himself at last experienced to some de- 
gree, and he received the young teacher wdth 
critical disdain. He considered him a noisy 
and pretentious reformer, all of whose roseate 
theories were yet to be tested. For himself, 
Laotze was too proud and self-sufficient to be a 
successful leader of men. He was utterly des- 
titute of magnetism, and repelled where he 
should have striven to win. He was much 
more of a philosopher than Confucius, but was 
far less practical. He gloried in reticence, and 
thought that the zealous remonstrances of his 
rival against the public vices only advertised 
them. 

On the other hand, Confucius confessed him- 
self puzzled hy the character of Laotze, and 
could only compare him to the incomprehensi- 
ble ways of the dragon. 

After two or three rather unsuccessful at- 
tempts as councillor of different provincial 
rulers, Confucius gave up political life, and de- 
voted himself for fifteen years to teaching. 
He had been disgusted with the profligacy of 
those who had employed him, and despaired of 
the princes of his time. The^ all came short 
of a practical appreciation of his high standards 
of either private or political virtue. 

As a teacher he met better success. He is 
said to have had not less than three thousand 
disciples— a fact which reflects great credit not 
only upon him, but upon the intellectual activ- 
ity of his generation. Five hundred of these 
pupils became mandarins, and over seventy are 
said to have been distinguished scholars. 

The last effort of Confucius as privy coun- 
cillor was with the Marquis of Lu— supposably 
his former pupil. He was now fifty-two years 
old. For a time this prince by steady devotion 
to his public duties greatly prospered. He was 
becoming powerful, and to the neighboring 
princes formidable. The ruler of a rival prov- 
ince or chief city seeing this, sought to break 
the power of Confucius over him, and lead him 
into vice. A band of beautiful young dancing- 
girls were sent to him as a present, and with 
the desired effect. He soon became indiffer- 
-ent to the counsels of Confucius, and giving 


himself up to pleasure he crippled his power. 
The disappointed sage sought other similar en- 
gagements, but in vain. Many would gladly 
have employed him, but would not follow his 
hish standards. 

In the one great ambitiou of his life he met 
with constant disappoiutnient, and his political 
career he considered a failure. But although 
not practically a statesman, he was one of the 
most successful political theorists that the 
world has known. Probably no other man 
ever stamped his ideas or his influence so deeply 
upon the institutions of his country as Confu- 
cius. No other has ever influenced so many 
millions of mankind, and contributed such 
marvellous stability and perpetuity to the gov- 
ernment of a nation. 

Confucius cannot be ranked among philoso- 
phers, strictly speaking. There was nothing 
speculative in his nature. He was a compiler 
of the ancient wisdom of his country, and he 
succeeded in putting it into such practical 
shape, and in urging it with so much sincerity 
and earnestness of purpose, as to enlist many 
disciples at the time, and to win at last univer- 
sal honor and devotion. He was possessed of 
a sturdjr honesty, and this he claimed from all 
men. His social sj^stem was a superstructure, of 
which he placed the state at the apex or head. 
His reasoning was as follows: The ancient 
princes, in order to govern their states, first reg- 
ulated their families. To regulate their fami- 
lies they practised virtue in their own persons. 
In order to such virtue they cultivated right 
feelings. To have right feelings they culti- 
vated right purposes. To this cud they sought 
intelligence b}’- studying the nature of things.^' 
This reminds one of the ** eightfold path” of 
the Buddha only that it is more logical, and is 
better adapted to all the wants of life. The 
“Five Relations” are those “between friend 
and friend, between brother and brother, hus- 
band and wife, father and son, ruler and sub- 
ject,” Such is the pyramid of Chinese sociol- 
ogy. Confucius, who in his lifetime could not 
hold permanently the position of privy-coun- 
cillor to a petty prince of a province, has since 
his death ruled the empire for twenty-four 
centuries. The i e relations had been recog- 
nized long before' is time, but not in the same 
clear form and i the same practical applica- 
tion. Confucius » exaggerated the efficacy of 
his theories as t<| exclude God. The emperor 
stands virtually in' the place of deity, and Chi- 
nese ancestors are the great cloud of wit- 
nesses, from whom all celestial impulse is 
thought to descend upon men. And there are 
other exaggerationsaffecting social and domes- 
tic life. The father may be an unresisted ty- 
rant over his child, and the older brother may 
exact a humiliating fealty from the younger. 
No social system can be entirely sound which 
subordinates woman to a position so inferior as 
that which Confucianism consigns her. Con- 
fucius himself, though most reverent toward 
his mother, has been charged with indifference 
toward his wife. Compared with many other 
systems of the Fast, the Chinese ethics show 
a degree of respect to woman, but they fail of 
that symmetry and just proportion which the 
New Testament demands in all the relations of 
the household. 

The Teachings of Confucius*— Trom 
the age of sixty-six Confucius devoted his re- 
mainmg years to the editing of books. He ad- 
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mitted that he was not an originator, bnt only a 
compiler and editor. Only "one of his worts, 
the (Jhun tiseir, or “ Spring" and Autumn An- 
nals,” can be considered an original produc- 
tion. 

His other works, the Shoo King or Book of 
History, ” the She King or Book of Odes, ’’ \\ ere 
only compilations or revisions. These, with 
XhQ Yth King or “Book of Changes,” had ex- 
isted before his time, and in his"" revisions or 
abridgments they suffered at his hands. The 
Shoo King, especially, he cut down from about 
3,000 paragraphs or verses to less than 400. 
■\Yhat might be considered the religious ele- 
ment in this work he almost entirely eliminated, 
reserving only those practical teachings whicli 
suited his theories of society and the govern- 
ment of the state. 

Those remains of the Confucian ethics which 
are most highly valued by the Chinese are certain 
collections known as the Lun Titov “Confu- 
cian Analects,” the Ta Hee or “ Great Learn- 
ing,” and the Chung Yung or “ Doctrine of the 
Mean.” The last two of these are supposed to 
have been edited by Tsze-sze, a grandson of the 
sage. They all claim to reproduce the teach- 
ings of Confucius, especially the “Analects.” 

The monopoly of Chinese wisdom was given 
to Confucius by"a singular circumstance. About 
220 B.c. the Emperor Che Hwang-te ordered 
all hooks to be burned, with the exception of 
the Zoon li King of Laotze. The execution of 
the order was very sweeping, but the works of 
Confucius were afterwards restored piecemeal, 
some from fragments, some from oral tradi- 
tion, while the great body of literature from 
which he had made his compilations was al- 
most entirely lost. 

The wisdom of the ages, therefore, was rep- 
resented almost exclusively by the works of 
Confucius. Mencius and others added com- 
ments, but the foundation was that received 
from the one great sage. Thus Confucianism 
became a monopol}^ and was made canonical 
by the decrees of Emperors and the common 
consent of the people. The national litera- 
ture thus settled once for all was embodied in 
five classics, viz.: the Yi King or “Book of 
Changes,” the She King or “Book of Poetry,” 
the Slwo Kingov “ Book of History,” the Le Ke 
or “Book of Rites,” and the Clntn isew or 
“ Spring and Autumn Annals.” These were in 
whole or in part compiled by Confucius. There 
are besides what are known as “ The Four 
Books,” viz., the “ Great Learning,” the “ Doc- 
trine of the Mean,” the “ Confucian Analects,” 
and the “Works of Mencius.” These books 
have for ages constituted the text-books in 
Chinese education; they are also the basis of 
the competitive examination for public office. 
That so narrow a field of study— one so destitute 
of science or general history, one which is in 
every respect so far behind the spirit and move- 
ment of the age— should be supposed to supply 
all knowledge requisite for the intelligent per- 
formance of all possible duties of statesmanship 
and diplomacy, is a marvel. Such a standard 
cannot be maintained for many generations 
longer. 

When we consider the low and corrupt state 
in which Confucius found the religion of his 
country, we are not greatly surprised that he 
rejected that element from the fabric which be 
hoped to rear, and depended on social and po- 
litical ethics merely. He was not an atheist. 


nor, in the strictest modern sense, w^as he an ag- 
nostic. According to the conclusions of Mar- 
tin, Legge, Douglass, and Max Muller, he really 
believed in a supreme being, known as 
“Shaugte,”or the God of Heaven. He be- 
lieved also in unseen spirits, and he taught his 
disciples to “respect the gods.” He had, 
however, no moral sense of duty toward “ the 
gods,” nor the consciousness of any special de- 
pendence on them. “Treat them with re- 
spect, ” he said to his disciples, “ but keep them 
at a distance,” or rather, as Dr. Martin renders 
it, “ keep out of their way,” 

The same author speaks of Confucianism as 
“the leading religion of the empire.” Its ob- 
jects of worship he divides into three classes — 
the powers of nature, ancestors, and heroes; 
and he adds: “ Originally recognizing the ex- 
istence of a supreme personal deity, it has de- 
generated into a pantheistic medley, and ren- 
ders worship to an impersonal anima muiidi, 
under the leading forms of visible nature. 
Besides the concrete universe, separate honors 
are paid to the sun, moon, and stars, moun- 
tains, rivers, and lakes.” Though Confucian- 
iam recognizes these objects, the system so far 
overlaps the pantheon of modern Taouism. 

The teachings of Confucius must be acknowl- 
edged to have embodied many noble precepts. 
His political ethics were above the average of 
those practised by the most enlightened nations. 
The great end recommended to rulers was not 
their own gratification or glory, but the good 
of the people; and no teacher ever insisted 
more strenuously upon the duty of example. 
Princes were constantly reminded that public 
virtue could not be enforced in the face of 
royal vice and wickedness. 

Beciprociiy was one of Confucius* favorite 
expressions for social and political virtue. 
This, in the broad sense in which he employed 
the term was nothing less than a practical ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule. Thus a father 
in exacting reverence from his son should be 
reverent towards the authority of the state, and 
he should render himself worthy of reverence 
by a proper regard to all his own relations and 
duties. The Prince in claiming loyalty from 
his ministers should fulfil all the conditions 
which might promote their fidelity. 

Loyalty was another broad expression used by 
the sage. It included all duty, not only to a 
father or a prince, but to every interest of soci- 
ety. “Let the superior man,” he said, “never 
fail reverently to order his conduct, and let him 
be respectful to others and observant of pro- 
priety; then all within the four seas will be his 
brethren.*’ 

** Faithfulness^* was enjoined, as having, if 
possible, even a more sacred character than 
loyalty. “ Hold faithfulness and sincerity as 
first principles,” said the sage; “Ido not see 
how a man is to get on without faithfulness.” 
He maintained that while the suboi-dinate must 
in all cases be faithful to his ruler, the latter 
must be equally faithful to his word and to his 
assumed character as the father of his people. 

In the cultivation of social and political sin- 
cerity, Confucius taught that the very first step 
in the reform of a cornipt slate was “ The Recti- 
fication of Names.” No vice or dishonesty 
should be allowed to take shelter under specious 
titles. All littleness or dishonor or incapacity 
should be exposed. Everything should be 
brought to par, and should be stamped accord- 
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ingly. Men should be rated at their true 
Tiilue. 

One great principle '^'Mch has doubtless had 
great influence in China is known as the “Doc- 
trine of the Mean." Confucianism assumes that 
many evils flow from extreme opinions. There 
is always another side, and the balanced tnith 
generally lies between. Eveiy virtue should be 
Held in poise by some other. " For a very early 
exemplar, a minister of the great Emperor Shun, 
when asked what are the nine virtues, replied : 
“Affability combined with dignity; mildness 
combined "vith firmness; bluntness combined 
with respectfulness; aptness for government 
combined with reverence; docility combined 
with boldness; straightforwardness combined 
with gentleness; easiness combined with dis- 
crimination; rigor combined with sincerity; and 
valor combined with righteousness.’" 

It is but just to say that while reverence for 
sovereignty is so strongly enjoined, yet that rev- 
erence IS coupled with discrimination. No his- 
tory of any country deals more severely with 
the" memoiy of unjust rulers than that of China, 
and in many instances tyrants have been over- 
thrown. 

It is perhaps due to the doctrine of the 
mean and to the conscious dignity of moderation, 
that the Chinese Government has often shown 
so much self-poise amid the exasperations of for- 
eign diplomacy. 

The outrages inflicted by foreign governments 
during the last fifty years have been sufficient to 
warrant the most retaliatory measures, and it is 
often a wonder that every foreigner, especially 
every American or European, is not expelled 
from the country. But the Chinese government 
seems to be governed by its own principles of ac- 
tion irrespective of the misdeeds of other nations. 

But the character and teachings of Confucius 
are far enough from perfect. It has already 
been shown that his ideal virtues were distorted 
to promote his theories of society- Reverence 
to parents was pushed to such extremes as to 
destroy that reciprocity which he made a test of 
highest character. The authority of the parent 
is not duly balanced by parental consideration, 
and the worst of tyrannies is often seen in the 
Chinese home. Practically there is no such 
symmetry of the domestic virtues as that found 
in Paul’s Epistles. Confucius was no model 
in respect to the rights of "woman. He gave 
seven grounds of divorce, on some one of which 
he divorced his own wife. His code of morals, 
though above the morality current in his age, 
was not high. He spoke slightingly of what he 
called the “small fidelity” which binds a hus- 
band to one wife, and he imposed a stricter vir- 
tue on the one sex than on the other. Polygamy 
was allowed in cases of barrenness, and was 
never a crime. The marital license allowed to 
the sovereign is of itself sufificient not only to 
ruin the royal line, but by the influence of high 
example to promote general immorality among 
the people. 

Though Confucius enjoined humility, he did 
not hesitate late in life to claim peif ection. ‘ ‘ At 
fifteen,” he said, “my mind was bent on learn- 
ing. At thirty, I stood firm; at forty, I had no 
doubts; at fifty, I knew the decrees of heaven; 
at sixty, my ear was an obedient organ for the 
reception of truth; at seventy, I could follow 
what my heart desired without transgressing 
what was right.” Unfortunately his character 
showed to the least advantage in his old age. 


Professor Douglass, in speaking of the later 
political life of the sage, remarks: “ It is impos- 
sible to study this portion of Confuchis’ career 
with<)Ut feeling that a great change had come 
over his conduct. There was no longer that 
lofty love i)f truth and of virtue which^ had dis- 
tinguished the commencement of his official life. 
Adversity instead of stiffening his back had 
made him plialile. He who had formerly re- 
fused money which he had not earned, was now 
willing to take pay for no other service than the 
presentation of courtier-like advice on occasions 
•when Duke Ling desired to have his opinion in 
support of his own; and in defiance of his oft-re- 
peated denunciation of rebels, he was now ready 
to go over to the court of a rebel chief in the 
hope possibly of being able through his means 
“to establish,” as he said on another occasion, 
“an eastern Chow.” His friend Tsze-loo ex- 
postulated with him upon his inconsistency, but 
he justified himself with a lame excuse, 

Confucius evinced great weakness at the last, 
by being apparently more solicitous for his own 
good name than for the welfare of his country. 
When seized by a presentiment of death he said: 
“The course of my doctrine is run, and I am 
unknown.” “Never does a superior man mss 
away without lea%^ing a name behind him. But 
my principles make no progress, and I — how 
shall I be viewed in future ages?” 

Relation of Confucianism to the 
Ancient Worship of China* The Sage 
had been peculiarly reticent in regard to a su- 
preme deity aucl to the future life. “ We do not 
know life,” he said; how can we know death?” 
Yet when his life-work was done he gathered 
his books, and, ascending a hill where the wor- 
ship of Shangte was observed, he laid the books 
upon the altar, and then kneeling before them 
he gave thauks that he had been permitted t ( . 
live to see their completion. There is a diffe:- 
ence of opinion as to whether he believed in a 
supreme being, whom he saw fit to pass in si- 
lence for a purpose, or whether he was utterly 
agnostic. His teachings incline to general 
scepticism, but whatever may have been his 
personal views there is scarcely room for a dif- 
ference on the question of whether a religious 
faith more or less monotheistic preceded Con- 
fucius. The best Chinese scholars agree so far. 
Real Chinese histojy can be traced no farther 
back than the reign of Yaou, 2356 n c., and 
there we find clear and distinct traces of a wor- 
ship of the supreme god Shangte. Y aou shared 
his throne with Sliuu, who succeeded him. 
Both have been looked upon in all succeeding 
ages as perfect models of sovereigns. Yaou was 
the Eling Alfred of China, who by his wise ad- 
ministration united all the warring states in 
one empire. He encouraged astronomical re- 
searches and all useful science. We are told 
that when he died the virtues of his colleague 
Bhun “were heard on high,” and he was there- 
fore appointed to the throne. 

One of his first acts after coining to full 
power was to sacrifice to Shangte, the supreme 
god. “ Thereafter,” we are tola, “he sacrificed 
specially, but with the ordinary forms, to 
Shangte; sacrificed with purity and reverence 
to the Six Honored Ones, offered appropriate 
sacrifices to the hills and rivers, and extended 
his worship to the hosts of spirits.*’ “This,” 
says R. K. Douglass, Professor of Chinese in 
King’s College, London, “is the first mention 
we have in Chinese history of religious wor- 
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ship, though the expressions used but with the 
ordinary forms') plainly imply that the worship 
of Shangte at least had previously existed. It 
is to this supreme being that ail the highest 
forms of worship have been olf ered in all %es. 
By his decrees kings were made and riders 
executed judgment. ... In all probability there 
was a time when the worship of Shangte was 
the expression of a pure monotheistic faith of 
the Chinese. By degrees, however, corruption 
crept in, and though""Shangte always remained 
the supreme object of ven'eraliou, they saw no 
disloyalty to him in rendering homage to the 
powers o'f nature which they learned to person- 
ify, and to the spirits of their departed ancestors 
who were supposed to guard and watch over in 
a subordinate manner the welfare of their de- 
scendants.’’ 

Professor Legge of Oxford, in ‘'The Religions 
of China,” has illustrated this distinction by 
quoting the prayers of an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, which were offered in the Temple 
of Heaven in the year 1588 a.i>., in which he 
first invokes the spirits of the mountains and 
the hills, and asks their intercession with the 
supreme God, whose name he proposes slightly 
to change, that the change may be acceptable to 
Him. He then proceeds to pray directly to the 
God of heaven, whom he addresses as the cre- 
ator and upholder and ruler of all things. 
These prayers show how, in spite of the teach- 
ings of Confucius, the old monotheism which 
he ignored still survived, and they show also 
what great truths underlie the worship offered 
in the Temple of Heaven in Peking. 

In his prayer to the spirits he sa^s: “Before- 
hand we inform you, all ye celestial and all ye 
terrestrial spirits, and will trouble you on our 
behalf, to exert ^mur spiritual power and dis- 
play your vigorous efficacy communicating our 
poor desire to Shangte, and praying him gra- 
ciously to grant us bis acceptance and regard, 
and to be pleased with the title which we shall 
reverently present.” 

“ This prayer shows.” sa^^s Professor Legge, 
“how there had grown up around the primitive 
monotheism of China the recognition and wor- 
ship of a multitude of celestial and terrestrial 
spirits, and yet the monotheism remained.” 
How differently does the emperor proceed 
when, having thus invoked the interceding 
spirits, he approaches Shangte direcll3^ He 
begins: “ Of old, in the beginning, there was the 
great chaos, without form and dark. The five 
elements had not begun to revolve nor the sun 
and moon to shine. In the midst thereof there 
presented itself neither form nor sound. Thou, 
O spiritual Sovereign! earnest forth in thy presi- 
dency, and first didst divide the grosser parts 
from the purer. Thou madest heaven; thou 
madest earth; thou madest man; all things got 
their being with their producing power.” 
After stating the title which he proposes to give 
to Shangte, he adds: “ Thou didst produce, O 
spirit! the sun and moon and five planets; and 
pure and beautiful was their light. The vault 
of heaven was spread out like a curtain, and 
the square earth supported all on it, and all 
creatures were happy, I thy servant presume 
reverently to thank thee. ” Farther on he says: 
“ All living things are indebted to thy good- 
ness, hut who knows whence his blessings come 
to him ? It is thou alone, O Lord, who art the 
parent of all things.” 

Professor Douglass charges Confucius with 


having promoted the spread of polytheism by 
attempting to suppress the knowledge of the 
supreme God. He substituted for Shangte, 
(god), Tien theavenb and that change Las sur- 
vived. But the people, feeling a need of some 
thing less vague, have fallen into the worship of 
countless other objects, and particular!}" the 
worship of ancestors. “But,” says the pro- 
fessor, “ in spite of the silence of Confucius on 
the subject of Shangte, his worship has been 
maintained, not perhaps in its original purity, 
but with works of reverence which place its 
object on the highest pinnacle of the Chinese 
Pantheon. At the present day the imperial 
worship of Shangte on the round hillock to the 
south of the city of Peking is surrounded with 
all the solemnit}" of which such an occasion is 
capable.” 

Dr. J. Edkins, in describing the Temple of 
Heaven and the solemn worship by the em- 
peror, says: “ The altar is a beautitul marble 
structure, ascended bj" 27 steps and ornamented 
b}" circular balustrades on each of its three ter- 
races. On it is raised a magnificent triple-roofed 
circular structure 99 feet in height, which con- 
stitutes the most conspicuous object in the touie 
ensemlle, . . These structures are deeply en- 
shrined in a thick cypress grove. . . . 

“ On the da}" before the sacrifices the emperor 
proceeds to the Hall of Fasting on the west side 
of the south altar. Here he spends the night 
in watching and meditation, after first inspect- 
ing the offerings. . . . There are no images. At 
the time of the offering the tablets to heaven 
and to the emperor’s ancestors are placed on the 
top (upper terrace). . . The emperor with his 
suite kneels before the tablet of Shangte and 
faces the north. The jjlatform is laid with 
marble stones forming nine concentric circles; 
the inner circle consists of nine stones cut so as 
to fit with close edges around the central stone, 
which is a perfect circle. Here the emperor 
kneels, and is surrounded first by the circles of 
the terraces and their enclosing walls, and then 
by the circles of the horizon. "He thus seems to 
himself and to his court to he in the centre of 
the universe, and turning to the north in the at- 
titude of a subject, he acknowledges in prayer 
and by his position that he is inferior to heaven, 
and to heaven alone. ” 

After describing various offerings presented, 
Dr. Edkins adds: “ To heaven alone” (as dis- 
tinguished from the imperial ancestors) “is 
offered a piece of blue jade, cylindrical in shape 
and a foot long, formerly used as a symbol of 
sovereignty. But the great distinguishing sign 
of superiority (of Shangte) is the offering of a 
whole-burnt sacrifice to heaven.” This con- 
sists of a bullock without spot or blemish. Were 
other proofs necessary to show the supremacy 
of Shangte, or the God of heaven, they are found 
throughout the history of the Chinese dynasties 
where heaven is often appealed to, or otherwise 
recognized, as the omnipotent arbiter over em- 
perors as well as people. 

The temple-worship of Shangte (for real 
personality is still recognized, though the name 
be changed for Tien, heaven) has always been 
associated wuth the Confucian system. There 
is no evidence that it was ever suspended, 
even temporarily, after Confucius came; and 
here, in the prayers of the Ming emperor, two 
thousand years after his time, we find the old 
name Shangte reasserted. 

No more impressive account has been given 
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of this surviving monotheistic worship in Peking 
than the following from the pen of Dr. Wm. A. 
P, Martin, D.D. President of the Imperial Col- 
lege: "Within the gates of the southern divi- 
sion of the capital, and surrounded by a sacred 
grove so extensive that the silence of its deep 
shades is never broken by the noises of the busy 
world, stands the Temple of Heaven. It con- 
sists of a single tower, -whose tiling of resplen- 
dent azure is intended to represent the form and 
color of the aerial vault. It contains no altar, 
and the solemn rites are not performed with- 
in the tower. But on a marble altar which 
stands before it a bullock is offered once a year 
as a burnt-sacritice, while the master of the'em- 
plre prostrates himself in adoration of the spirit 
of the universe. This is the high place of 
Chinese devotion, and the thoughtful visitor 
feels that he ought to tread the place with un- 
sandalled feet. For no vulgar idolatry has 
entered here; this mountain Top still stands 
above the waves of corruption, and on this sol- 
itary altar still rests a faint ra}" of the piimeval 
faith. The tablet which represents the invisi- 
ble deity is inscribed with the name of Shangte, 
the supreme Ruler; and as we contemplate the 
majesty of the empire prostrate before it while 
the smoke ascends from his burning sacrifice, 
our thoughts are irresistibly carried back to the 
time when the King of "Salem officiated as 
" Priest of the Most High God.’' 

" There is no need,” he adds, "for extended 
argument to establish the fact that the early 
Chinese were by no means destitute of the 
knowledge of God. They did not, indeed, 
know him as the Creator (evidentl;yr the prayer 
of the Ming emperor recognized Him as such), 
but they recognized Him as supreme in provi- 
dence, and without beginning or end. ” W hence 
came this conception? Was it the mature re- 
sult of ages of speculation, or was it brought 
down from remote antiquity on the stream of 
patriarchal tradition? The latter, we think, is 
the only probable hypothesis.” 

There has been a long and earnest discussion 
among missionaries as to how far the identity 
of Shangte with the true God once made known 
to men may be traced. Certainly if there be a 
real succession many attributes have been lost 
and the conception in any Chinese mind is very 
dim. Yet is there not ,at least an important 
reminiscence, and may not the earnest mission- 
ary have the same grounds that Paul had for 
saying, "Whom ye ignorantly worship, de- 
clare I unto you.” 

Cangro Free State^ Tlie . — Origin and 
History of the Congo Free Siaie^ and Henry M. 
StanUy^s Connection with it, — While the open- 
ing of Central Africa, which had so long been 
an unknown land, to commerce and civilization, 
has been one of the greatest enterprises of mod- 
ern times, the hand of God has nowhere been 
more plainly seen than in the series of events 
by which this vast territory has been made 
accessible to the gospel, Henry M. Stanley, 
a Welsh boy, born iu 1840, near Denbigla, 
Wales, ships as cabin-boy on one of the Cardiff 
vessels, while still a lad, and arriving in New 
Orleans, is adopted by a merchant of that city, 
and given opportunities for acquiring an edu- 
cation. In 1861 he enlists in. the Confederate 
army, and is taken prisoner; he volunteers 
for service in the United States navy, and be- 
comes acting ensign on an iron-clad. After the 
war, he engages as a newspaper correspondent 


in Turkey and Asia Minor; in 1868 he accom- 
panies the British Expedition to Abyssinia, as 
war correspondent for the New York ‘ ‘ Hei’ald.” 
In October, 1869, he is employed by the "Her- 
ald ” to lead an expedition to learn the fate of 
Livingstone, the African explorer. He reaches 
Zanzibar iu January, 1871, and in March starts 
for the interior. He finds Livingstone living 
near Lake Tanganyika in November of that 
year. Having explored the northern portion 
of the lake, he returns to England in July, 
where he is received with distinguished honor. 
Previous to this expedition, he had been, like 
many young journalists, inclined to scepticism; 
but 'Livingstone’s holy life, devoted Christian 
character, and earnest prayers had been the 
means of his conversion. Tidings of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s death in Central Africa having been 
received in Europe and America, Mr. Stanley 
was invited to lead an expedition to explore the 
lake region of Equatorial Africa, the whole cost 
of which was borne jointly by the New York 
"Herald” and the London " Telegraph.” This 
expedition, one of the most perilous ever under- 
taken by private enterprise, occupied nearly 
three years. In conducting it, he had mani- 
fested such rare courage, executive ability, 
self-possession, and tact, that none could doubt 
his right to be regarded as a born leader of 
men.' He had crossed the continent, explored 
the great lakes, and traced the Congo from its 
sources to its mouth. He had lost many of his 
men from sickness, from drowning, and from 
the assaults of savage tribes; but he had not 
only won the ardent love of all his followers, 
but the respect and homage of the vadous tribes 
with whom he had come in contact. He 
reached the mouth cf the Congo in August, 
1877, and his "Through the Dark Continent ” 
was published the following year. This expedi- 
tion and the narrative describing it were among 
the primal causes of the founding of the Congo 
Free State. 

Leopold II., King of Belgium, conspicuous 
alike for his vast wealth, his generous and 
philanthropic spirit, his great attainments in 
geography, ethnology, ana linguistics, and his 
mre executive ability, had, for some years, 
been looking for an oppoi-tunity to introduce 
the blessings of civilization, education, and 
commerce into Central Africa. He had studied 
the whole subject very thoroughly, and had 
watched the course of Stanley and his finding 
Livingstone with interest. In 1876 he had 
called together a congress of African travellers 
and explorers in Belgium, over which he pre- 
sided; and had formed there a Comite d* Etudes 
du Haul Congo (Committee for the Study of the 
Upper Congo). This committee determined that 
active work must be begun at the earliest mo- 
ment for the regeneration of Central Africa. 
It "was important that the whole course of 
the Congo and its larger tributaries should 
be explored; that roads and stations should be 
established; that numerous hostile tribes, some 
of them cannibals, should be conciliated; that 
treaties should he made with all; that this 
should not be for the benefit of Belgium, or any 
other single European state, but that, under the 
guaranty of all the maritime powers, there 
should be established a great Free State, with 
freedom of commerce and navigation, freedom 
of religion and education, and the entire extir- 
pation of the slave trade. It was a vast under- 
taking— such a one as had never before been 
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contemplated in the interests' <. liimianity. 
After the return of Stanley from the Congo, and 
the puhliration of his •‘Through tlie Dark Con- 
tinent/’ there was no qiie^tioii'that he was the 
only man capable of earning out an enterprise 
of "such responsibility successfully ; and the 
committee, now enlarged into L'Amcintion In- 
ier national Africa iue^ composed of repiesenta- 
tives of the United States and the seven leading 
European powers, granted tt) him and the expe- 
dition under his charge plenary powers to make 
treaties, to purchase steamers, make roads, build 
stations, and explore the Congo and its naviga- 
ble branches, etc., etc., and furnished him with 
ample funds and supplies for the long and 
perilous undertaking. Five years (1879-1884) 
were consumed in this gi*eat work. Two years 
and more were passed before he had overcome 
the difficulties in his way, and placed his first 
steamer on the Upper t-ongo, above Stanley 
Fool. Twice in this period he was brought to 
death’s door by the terrible coast fever, and the 
second time his life was only saved by his return 
to Europe. But he -was soon at his -work again, 
more zealously than ever. His mission com- 
pleted, 22 stations established, steamers placed 
on the Upper and Low^er Congo, and treaties 
concluded wdth over 450 “kings” or chiefs, Mr. 
Stanley returned to Europe, and early in August, 
1884, reported in full to King Leopold. A con- 
ference of the nations of Christendom was called 
for November 15th, 1884, at Berlin. It was 
under the presidency of Prince Bismarck, and 
had accredited representatives of the highest 
order from 14 nations, including the United 
States, Russia, and Turk^. The conference 
remained in session until February 26th, 1885. 
This conference received from the African In- 
ternational Association the treaties signed by 
more than 450 kings in the Congo basin, 
brought by Mr. Stanley, and the declarations 
and conventions agreed between the maritime 
powers represented in the conference and the 
Association; and in its sessions passed a general 
Act or deed, declaring the entire freedom of 
trade, for all nations, from Ambriz to Settee 
Cama on the West Coast, from the mouth of 
the Zambesi to the mouth of the Tana River on 
the East Coast, and including the entire basins 
of the Congo and Zambesi and their affluents, 
and the whole region of the great lakes. They 
also carefully defined the boimdaries of the 
Congo Free State as extending from 4“ north 
latitude to 12® south latitude, including the 
northern slope of the Lokinga Mountains; and 
from the Luapola River, the western shores of 
Lakes Bangweolo, Moero, and Tanganyika, to 
the 30th meridian of east longitude, while on 
the west it followed mainly tne course of the 
Mobangi, Liboko, and Congo, including also a 
small tract on the north bank of the Congo, be- 
tween Manyanga and Banana. Over this vast 
territory, comprising about 1,508,000 square 
miles [about equal to the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains], with a population 
estimated at 39,000,000, it was declared that 
“Liberty of conscience and religious tolera- 
tion are expressly guaranteed to the natives, as 
well as to the inhamtants and foreigners. The 
free and public exercise of every creed, tbe right 
to erect religious buildings, and to organize mis- 
sions, belonging to every creed, shall be subject 
to no restriction or impediment whatsoever.” 

All scientific expeditions were to be entitled 
to special privileges, which were enumerated. 


The slave-trade and any traffic in slaves is for- 
bidden, and to be broken up and punished with 
the utmost severity; and domestic slavery sup- 
pressed as speedify as possible. Other pro\'i- 
siuns in regard to navigation, trade, and the 
conduct of "the F ree State, in regard to anj’' of 
the signatory parties who might at any time he 
at war with each other, were also enacted. 
This act vvas to be ratified by all the parties to 
it, and has been so ratified since the conference. 
It was not to be expected tliat these great re- 
sults could have been attained without much 
discussion and diplomacy. The representatives 
of the United States were the first to recognize 
the proposed Free State, basing their action on 
the fact that the African International Associa- 
tion had acquired its title in the only legitimate 
wuy — ^by purchase and treaty from the native 
owners and rulers of the country. Their action 
was followed soon after by all the European 
powers, except France and Portugal. France 
presently gave its consent, only requiring a 
treaty of delimitation, by which its rights at 
Stanley Pool and above, on the north bank of 
the Congo, derived from exploration and discov- 
ery, should be recognized. This was granted; 
but Portugal was stubborn and imperious in her 
demands. She claimed, on a grant from Pope 
Sixtus IV. in 1481, the whole west coast of 
Africa, from Angola to the river Ogowai— a 
grant absurd in the first place, since the Pope 
could not give awaj; territory which he had 
never possessed, and it was also territory wffiich 
she had never occupied. It included the whole 
of the Lower Congo, and shut out from ocean 
commerce the proposed Free State. England 
had favored her claim at first, but Prince Bis- 
marck and the United States representatives 
opposed it strongly, and the other powers also 
resisted, till finally Portugal compromised the 
matter, gaining more than was her right, hut 
opening the Congo and the country adjacent to 
free trade. Another difficulty was the opposi- 
tion of Turkey and Russia to religious freedom, 
and the admission, protection, and encourage- 
ment of missionaries of all creeds in their work. 
Mr. Stanley, who was technically a delegate 
from the United States, made an eloquent speech 
in their behalf, and the article we have quoted 
was unanimously adopted. 

The 22 or 23 stations reported by Stanley to 
tbe Berlin Conference as purchased and estab- 
lished by him in the interest of the Africa In- 
ternational Association, and by it transferred to 
the Con^o Free State, are all on or near the 
Congo River, beginning at Boma on the Lower 
Congo, and extending to Stanley Falls Station, 
about 1,200 miles from the mouth of the Congo 
River. About 268 miles of this distance is to be 
traversed by a railroad beginning at Matahdi, 
opposite Vivi, on the south bank of the river, 
and extending most of the distance through a 
gently rolling country to N’dolo, at the upper 
end of Stanley Pool, where"' freights can he de- 
livered on steamers which have a river naviga- 
tion of from seven to ten thousand miles. 

These stations thus purchased and made over 
to the Congo Free State, as well as many others 
since acquired, and the missionary stations 
planted, actually command but a very small 
fraction of tlie Free State, though from their 
position they can control it in some degree, 
^e hundred or more large rivers discharging 
into the left or south hank of the Congo, and 
the 70 or more equally large affluents of the 
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great river on its nortli or right bank, are al- 
most all navigable for a considerable portion of 
their course. Large and in some cases warlike 
tribes of varying degrees of civilization in- 
habit the banks of these streams, many of whom 
have never seen a white man, and are yet igno- 
rant that white men claim dominion, for their 
elevation and good, over their broad lands. 
The case is much the same as it was in the 
United States 5o years ago, when the white 
population being almost wholly east of the 
Mississippi, its government claimed and ruled 
over territories stretching over the Rocky 
Mountains and to the shores of the Pacihc. 

A complete judicial and administrative gov- 
ernment has been formed for the Congo Free 
State, of which Leopold II. is the elected sov- 
ereign. .His power is exerted by means of 
three general administrators, AYho preside re- 
spectively over the departments of the Interior, 
of Foreign Affairs, and of Finances. These 
three officers form a council, which considers the 
interests of the country, and submits the con- 
clusions to which they have arrived to the 
sovereign; if he approves, they issue decrees 
and make laws. The department of the Inte- 
rior takes charge of the administration of the 
police, the develofjment of internal communica- 
tions, transportation and other service, the 
public forces, native politics, and the provision- 
ing of the stations. The department of Fi- 
nances considers all questions relating to impo- 
^!fion of taxes, the expense of improvements, 
and is endeavoring gradually to introduce a cur- 
rency in place of barter, now universally prac- 
tised. The department of Foreign Affairs reg- 
ulates the connection of the State with foreign 
countries, the posts, and the administration of 
justice.^ The sovereign is the ultimate authority 
in all disputed questions, and from his decision 
there is no appeal. The government in Africa 
is administered by a Governor-General, assisted 
by an Inspector-General, a Secretary, and the 

f overnors of the different jjrovinces. Since 
Ir. Stanley’s rectum from his last expedition 
across Africa for the rescue of Emin Pasha, 
King Leopold has appointed him Governor- 
General of the Congo IVee State, and it is hoped 
that he may assume office early in 1891, if bis 
health will permit. 

The lands of the Free State are divided into 
three classes. First, those in the actual occupa- 
tion of the natives, who do not recognize private 
property in the soil, but hold their lauds as long 
as they choose to cultivate them, but have no 
permanent title to them. The second class is 
composed of lands now occiqiied by foreigners, 
who hold by a government title. All these 
titles are registered, and there is no difficulty in 
the sale or transfer of these lands. The third 
class consists of lands as yet unoccupied . These 
to the extent of 25 acres can be occupied by a 
foreigner, if he comes to an understanding with 
the natives about them; but he cannot cut 
timber or open mines without a concession 
from the government. 

There are now (1890) 11 provinces or dis- 
tricts in the Congo Free State, all of them more 
or less directly connected with the Congo river. 
The number will doubtless be increased, and 
some of these divided, when the officers of the 
government and the missionaries have moi’e 
thoroughly traversed the as yet unexplored 
regions lying south of the main river, and 
those lying north of it and between it and the 


Mohan gi-W elle River. Parts of the latter region 
are yet in a condition of prim_iiive wildness, 
while in some of the eastern districts the in- 
habitants are in constant terror from the raids 
of the Arab slave-traders. 

Missions in the Congo Free State, 

I. Prote&tant Mishions.— There arc now 9 
Piotestant missions in existence in the Free 
State, and several others without its bounda- 
ries, but within the commercial free-trade area 
established by the Berlin Conference. The 
following are the names of these missions, the 
societies to which they belong, and the dale of 
the commencement of their work : 

(1) The Livingstone Inland Mission, 
founded in February, 1878, at Banana, near the 
mouth of the Lower Congo, by the Livingstone 
Inland Mission Society', of which Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Grattan Guinness, the founders and managers 
of the East London Institute for Home and 
Foreign Missions; Rev. Alfred Tilly, of the 
English Baptist Missionary Society; and others, 
were active promoters, and Mr. Heniy Craven, 
the first missionary. In 1880 the entire con- 
trol of this mission was placed in the hands of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness. In the 
autumn of 1884 the mission, -which then had 
seven stations, four on the Lower and three on 
the Upper Congo, with twenty missionaries, 
together with the steam-launch ** Livingstone*' 
on the Lower Congo and the fine steamer 
“ Henry Reed " on the Upper Congo, was trans- 
ferred to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, which still maintains, and has materially 
enlarged it. It had in 1890, 5 stations, 4 out- 
stations, over 400 members, 89 missionaries, 
and 13 native assistants. 

(2) The English Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, whose first mission w*as founded in 1878, 
at San Salvador, on the M'paso, a tributary of the 
Congo, in Portuguese territory. This station it 
still maintains, and has added seven others, four 
of them in the Upper Congo. It will be observed 
that both of these missions w^erc founded seven 
years before there was a Congo Free Stale, 
though not till after Stanley’s expedition of 
1874-1877 had demonstrated the need of mis- 
sionary work on the Dark Continent. 

(8) The Swedish Mission ahy Society’s Mis- 
sion, originally connected with the Livingstone 
Inland Mission, occupying the station Mukim- 
buugu, between Isanghila and Manyanga. 
When the Livingstone Mission was transferred 
to the American Baptist IVIissionary Union in 
1884, it was arranged that the Swedish Mission- 
ary Society should take tins station as llie 
nucleus of an independent mission, and extend 
its work on the right or north bank of the 
Lower Congo. It has now tliree shitions and 
about twenty mission ariefs, and has been very 
successful. 

(4) Bishop Taylor’s Mihston (American 
Methodist Episcopal Church), commenced in 
1886, intended to plant itself on the largo.st south- 
ern tributary of the Congo.— the Kasai,— but 
was founded on the principles of sel f-support and 
colonization. So far its missionaries have not 
succeeded in rcacliing their field of labor or 
commencing any direct missionary work. 
There were about twenty-four missionaries 
under the bishop’s own leading, and they 
brought from America a steamer which was so 
constructed that the heavier portions of its ma- 
chinery could not be landed at Vivi or carried 
up to Stanley Pool, and it has been of no use 
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as yet. The principle of self-support has proved 
a failure, many of the agents of the mission hav- 
ing suii’ered great privations, seveial d} ing, and 
others leaving the Congo; some are scattered 
around Banana, Yivi, and Isanghila, where they 
are making a brave struggle to sustain life, by 
shooting hippopotami and selling the dried 
flesh to the natives in exchange for the produce 
of tbe country. Four of them are occupying an 
old Free State station at Kimpoko, on Stanley 
Pool, and attempting a little agriculture and 
trade; but none of them have been able to 
spend much time iu acquiring the languages 
or teaching the people. At the last report 
there had been no conversions, but the bishop 
was sanguine of ultimate success. The latest 
report received is that his steamer has been re- 
constructed, and was launched in the summer 
of 1890, to ply on the Lower Congo. 

(5) The Missionauy Evangelical Alliance, 
called also “ Sim i^son's Mission,’’ also an Amer- 
ican organization, has been attempting self-sup- 
port, and with about the same results. The 
missionaries of the Alliance have a little place 
near Yivi, where they live by hunting buHalo 
and antelopes, smoking their flesh, and selling 
it to the natives. Of course they have very 
little time to acquire the difficult languages 
of the Lower Congo, to translate the Scriptures, 
or to preach in these languages. Moreover, the 
climate of Yivi is a very trying one for either 
Americans or Europeans. They have been 
here since 1884. 

(6) Arnot’s Mission, established by Mr. 
Frederick S. Arnot in 1888 in the southeast- 
ern part of the Congo Free State, around the 
headwaters of tbe tributaries of the Congo, in 
what is called the Garenganze country, near 
the watershed which divides the sources of the 
Zambesi and Shire from those of the Congo. 
Mr. Arnot had explored w'earily, for a long 
time, the Zambesi and Barotse districts, and 
finall}^ fixed upon this region, which has a fer- 
tile soil, a healthy climate, a friendly king, and 
a people more intelligent and cordial than most 
of the tribes. The principal objection is, that 
it is hundreds of miles distant from any base of 
supplies, and that there are no routes of easy 
communication by land or water. Mr. Arnot, 
however, who is an experienced traveller and 
explorer, of great courage and daring, and fully 
equipped for his work, has no misgivings, and 
returns from England to his work accompanied 
by his wife and other helpers, assured of suc- 
cess. 

(7) The London Missionary Society has a 
mission with two stations on Lake Tanganyika, 
founded in 1877. The stations are Kavala 
Island, toward the southern extremity of the 
lake, and Fwamhoon, on the mainland. This 
mission is probably the oldest one within the 
limits of the Free State. It was long under 
the care of Captain Hare, and has endured 
many trials. It is 800 miles from Zanzibar, 
and though nearer to the Zambesi and Shire, 
that route was too often blocked by the Arabs 
to be safe. The mission has a steamer, the ‘ ' Good 
News,” on the lake, and has accomplished much 
good by its schools and the preaching of the 
gospel, but the field is a difficult one. 

(8) The Congo-Balolo Mission was estab- 
lished in 1889 by Mr. and Mrs. H. Grattan 
Guinness, or rather by the East London Mis- 
sion Institute, of which they are the principal 
managers. It is interdenominational, and has 


for its field the Balolo country, extending over 
a large territory iu the arch of tbe Congo, 
where the Balolo, who all speak the same lan- 
guage, have a population of not less than ten 
millions. The mission has for its sphere the 
six southern or eastern tributaries of the Con- 
go beyond Equatorville, viz., the Lualanga^ 
Maringa, Lopori, Ikalemba, Juapa, and Bosira^ 
It join's on the west the field of the American 
Baptist Missionary’’ Union, transferred by the 
Guinnesses to them in 1884. The two organi- 
zations work in perfect accord. The Ileniy 
Reed ” steamer was loaned to the Congo-Balolo 
Mission for a year till their own new steamer, 
the “ Pioneer,” could be transported to the 
Upper Congo. They have four stations already 
selected, which were manned by October, 1890. 
They had at that date 14 missionaries in the 
field. 

9. The Soudan ^Mission, originating in Kan- 
sas, U. S. A., with which Mr. Graham Brooke 
has been connected, and which is, -we believe, to- 
be under the control of the English Church 
Missionary Society, embraces in its field not 
only what is generally known as the Western 
Soudan, hut a part of the tract north of the 
Congo and lying between that river and the 
Mohangi- Welle River. This mission has been 
started during the present year, and owes its 
existence to Rev. H. G. Guinness, though he is 
not now connected with it. Like the China In- 
land Mission, it is to he supported by the volun- 
taiy contributions of its friends, and the mission- 
aries have no stipulated sum for their suiDport. 
The region is now claimed by the Mohamme- 
dans, and it is said that the missionaries are to- 
adopt the Mohammedan dress. The number of 
missionaries will probably be large. 

The relation of these missions to each other 
is very cordial, so far as they are brought into- 
proximity. The missions of the A. B. M. LTnion, 
of the English Baptist Missionary Society, the 
Swedish Missionary Society’s Mission, and the 
Congo Balolo Mission are all on or near 
the Lower and Upper Congo or their larger 
tributaries, and each is alert to extend a helping 
hand to the other when needed. The two 
Methodist Missions— Bishop Taylor’s and the 
Simpson Mission— are regarded with cordiality 
by the others ; but as they have no stations as 
yet, and are not engaged in direct missionary 
work, there is no opportunity for reciprocal 
courtesies. The London Missionary Society’s 
Mission on Lake Tanganyika, and Mr. Arnot’s 
Mission in Garenganze, are so remote as to be 
inaccessible from the west coast. The Western 
Soudan Mission is not yet full;^ organized, and 
its proposed eastern stations will not probably 
for some ^jears approach to the vicinity of the 
Congo. 

II. Boman Oatholic Missions . — Of these there 
are four, each under diflrerent organizations. 

1. The Mission du Saint Esprit, at Banana 
and Boma, under the care of Monseigneur 
Carrie. There are four priests and two lay i)reth- 
ren at these stations, and some small schools 
which give industrial training to the children. 

2. The Belgian Mission.— Established in 
1888 at Kwa-mouth on tine Upper Congo, with 
a second station projected at Luluaburg on the 
Lulua River, a branch of the Kasai, just on the 
southern houndary-line of the Congo JB^ee State. 

3. A New Mission at Bangoi^a, on the 
northern bank of the Upper Congo, about 1 25 
miles above Equatorville. This is under the 
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care of the Jesuits. The Catholic mission 
steamer “Leo XIII.” is plying on the Upper 
Congo. 

4. The Mission of the Peres dAlgbrie 
(Algerian priests), on Lake Tanganyika, in the 
southeastern part of the Free State. They have 
3 stations, Kibanja on Burton Gulf, and Mpala 
at the mouth of the Lofuku, both on the lake. 
They are laboring among the Urua tribe, but do 
not report much success. 

The Catholics have several flourishing mis- 
sions in the Portuguese territory south of the 
Free States. 

Obstacles and Difficulties to be en- 
countered IN Missionary AVork in the 
Congo Free State. — These are many, but not 
insurmountable. The first is the climate. This 
is deadly to most Europeans or Americans who 
spend any time on the coast or in the lowlands. 
The Lower Congo, below Stanley Pool, and both 
its shores, is not a region in which a precious 
human life ought to be risked for forty-eight 
hours. Fifty-five missionaries, nearly all of 
them on this" Lower Congo, have died within 
ten years. When the railway nowin process 
of construction is completed, and the healthier 
highlands of the Upper Congo can be reached 
in from six to ten hours from the landing of the 
steamer, the condition of things will be changed. 
The Upper Congo is, for an ecxuatorial climate, 
moderately healthy, but the utmost carefulness 
is necessary, even there. Business, travelling, 
or work which requires exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun, should not be undertaken ex- 
cept in the hours between 4 a.m. and 11 a.m. 
or between 5 and 10 p.m. Exposure to rains or 
heavy dews, or anything which will bring on 
a chill, should be carefully prohibited. Bathing 
should be practised daily, and all use of alco- 
holic stimulants avoided, except when pre- 
scribed by a skilful and judicious physician. 
Excessive fatigue must not be permitted. God 
does not require the sacrifice of life and health 
except in cases where our duty is made abso- 
lutely plain, and the missionary who voluntarily 
exposes himself or herself to disease and death, 
without absolute necessity, tempts God. 

The vast number of languages spoken by the 
forty millions or more of the inhabitants of the 
Congo Free State is a very serious obstacle to 
missionary labor. There are said to bo 168 dif- 
ferent languages spoken in this area, and 
though one of these languages (the Balolo) is 
spoken by ten millions or more of a homo- 
geneous race, and the philologists tell us that 
the other 167 are only dialects of the Bantu, yet 
what good does that do, when neither the mis- 
sionary nor the native understands Bantu, or 
can cause themselves to be understood in speak- 
ing it to others ? Nowhere is a universal 
speech more of a desideratum. 

Slavery and the appearance of the Arab slave- 
trader, are very real terrors to nearly all those 
tribes, and sadly interfere with the progres-s of 
the gospel ; but there is reason to hope that this 
great crime against humanity will be swept 
from the face of the earth, and the nation which 
upholds and practises it will be obliterated, and 
utterly destroyed. 

The traffic in liquor is another blight on the 
missionary enterprise and the spread of the 
gospel. It will bring down the just vengeance 
of God on the nations which permit it. These 
two terrible crimes must be banished from the 


earth if Ethiopia is to be brought to own its 
Lord. 

Islam is . another source of dread and dis- 
tress to the missionary in Africa. Already has 
its baleful standard crossed the African conti- 
nent. It is so identified with the slave-trade, 
and so commends itself to the weak and sen- 
suous. as well as the brutal instincts of the 
African, that there is great danger that he will 
be carried away by it, and thus be led captive 
by the False Prophet and dragged down to per- 
dition. The converts from Mohammedanism 
are few, and generally weak. These and other 
obstacles are -leading the missionaries in this 
great territory to cry mightily to God for His 
delivering grace ; hut we know that the Lord 
reigns, and that in His own time the kingdoms 
of earth shall be His, and to Him shall every 
knee bow, and every tongue confess. 

€oii$oliclatecl American Baptist 
Missionary Convention. Headquarters, 
No. 999 St. Mark’s Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
The Consolidated American Baptist Missionary 
Convention was formed in New York in 1840, 
and at that time included all the colored Baptist 
churches of the North, Two missionaries were 
sent to Africa, but vrere not able to occupy the 
field permanently. In 1866, on account of its 
union with the Western and Southern colored 
Baptists, ‘ ‘ Consolidated ” was added to the name 
of the Convention. In 1878, the Southern and 
Western Baptists withdrew; and the Consoli- 
dated Convention was obliged to contract its 
work according to its receipts, and finally to 
abandon all except that at Hayti, assumed in 
1873, where good work continues to be done. 
The mission property at Port-au-Prince is 
valued at $4,000. 

Constantinople, the capital of the 
Turkish Empire, is located at the confluence of 
the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora. The 
history of this remarkable city is so well known 
that this article will confine itself to Constanti- 
nople as a seat of missionary operations. We 
shall notice, 1st, its location ; 3d, its political 
relations ; Bd, .its population ; 4th, the mission- 
ary work carried on in it, 

1. -ConstantiDOple is the natural 

centre toward which converge the lines of inter- 
est, of trade, and population, of Southeastern 
Europe and Western Asia. Lying partly in 
Europe and partly in Asia, it partakes of the 
character of both continents to such a degree 
that the natives of each find themselves at home 
in it. The beauty of its scenery is, scarcely more 
marked than are the characteristics that make 
it a healthy residence at every season of the 
ear, and a convenient center from which in- 
uences may make themselves felt in every por- 
tion of the empire and even the adjacent coun- 
tries. The value of its location has been much 
impaired by the restrictions upon trade of absurd 
custom-house regulations, and that jealousy of 
all foreign investments that has characterized 
the Ikirkish Government. Produce that was 
formerly brought from the ports of the Black 
Sea and reshipped at the Golden Horn for 
Europe, now goes direct from Odessa, Varna, 
Poti, and Trebizond. Even Bithynia and Euro- 
pean Turkey have found ports of their own at 
Banderma, Rodosto, and l>6dea Agatch, while 
Southern Asia Minor, reached by railway from 
Smyrna and Mersine, has become largely inde- 
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pendent of the capital. Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, however, Constantinople is still 
the centre" and innst continue to he the “key 
of the East."' 

Topographically it is divided into three parts: 
1. St am bo 111, or the citj’ proper, between the 
jMarmora and the Grolden Horn, occupying the 
site of the old city. 2 Gralatii, Pera, and Hass- 
keuy, between the Golden Horn and the Bos- 
phorus, dating not farther back than the time 
of the Genoese occupation, and mostly 
grown up within 300 years. 3. Scutari and 
Eadikeuy, on the Asiatic shore of the Bos- 
phorus and Marmora, the latter occupying 
the site of the Greek Chalcedon. Then along 
both shores of the Bosphorus and the Marmora 
stretch villages, largel}" held as summer resorts 
of the wealthier Turks and Europeans, though 
the introduction of steamers connecting them 
wdth the city has drawm to them a large num- 
ber of the poorer classes. 

In each section of the city there is an ascent 
from the sea in many places quite abrupt, so 
that there is the best of natural drainage, and 
the general health is excellent. The climate is 
in general mild through the whole year, the 
winter being tempered by south winds, while 
in the summer the prevailing winds are from 
the north. There is usually some snow, but 
very 1 ittle ice. In the summer the thermometer 
very rarely rises above 90°. While the spring 
months, April, May, and June, are the most 
favorable for visiting the city, it is never out of 
season. The chief drawback to residence is 
the heavy winds, which are hard for delicate 
throats and lungs to hear. 

The houses were formerly almost entirely 
frame houses, very poorly put together, which 
burned like tinder when a conflagration was 
once started. Successive disasters of this kind 
have resulted in the use of brick and stone in a 
great degree, though much that appears to he 
brick is really only stucco. 

2. Political Jielations . — Constantinople 
is the very key to the “Eastern Question,” 
hut aside from its wider international impor- 
tance, its political influence is a most important 
element in its national life. 

It is the seat of all government for the 
empire (see Turkey). Every local official from 
Adrianople to Bagdad, from Trebizond to 
Assouan, feels the influence that hinds him to 
the capital, and this in more w'aysthan the mere 
reference to responsible chiefs there. Delegated 
authority in Turkey is almost unknown. The 
central government keeps its eye not merely 
upon the pashas, hut on every little village 
mudir; and no one, from the highest to the low- 
est, can tell when he may be called upon to 
account to headquarters for some act that it 
would he supposed was left entirely to his dis- 
cretion. Hence if any disturbance occurs 
among the Kurdish IMountains, on the Persian 
border, it must he settled, not at the capital of 
the province (vilayet), but at Constantinople. 
The absolute centralization • of the Turkish 
government in Constantinople is even almost 
more marked than is that of Russia in St. 
Petersburg. 

The same thing is true of the various hierar- 
chical influences. The Armenian Patriarch 
resident in Constantinople is subordinate 
spiritually to the Catholicos at Etchmiadzine 
(in the Caucasus) and to those at Akhtarmar 
.(Lake. Van) and Sis (in Cilicia); but politi- 


cally he is the head of the Armenian nation, and 
the supremacy of the Patriarchate is maintained 
in much the same way as is that of the Porte. 
So with the Greeks and other Christian com- 
munities. 

So, again, Constantinople as the seat of the 
foreign embassies is the centre for those foreign 
influences which permeate the empire to a 
degree almost inconceivable to any one not ac- 
quainted with the country. If a difference 
arises betw’een two Turkish subjects in Mosul 
on the Tigris, the chances are that it will be tried 
in Constantinople, in the presence of the drag- 
omans of the French and English embassies. 
If an Armenian is imprisoned in Erzroom, the 
Russian Ambassador has probably an active in- 
terest in either his detention or his release. 
Some American missionaries in Syria bought a 
piece of property. They had to prove their title 
in the courts of Constantinople against the best 
efforts of the French Embassy. 

Thus Constantinople is the centre of the 
political as well as the governmental interests 
of the remotest sections of the empire. 

3, JPopiilafion , — The population of Con- 
stantinople is various! 3^ estimated at from 800,- 
000 to 1,000,000; of these something more than 
one half are Turks. The Ai menians and Greeks 
number perhaps 80,000 each, the Jews 70,000, 
while the remainder comprise almost every race 
of Europe and Western Asia. One very im- 
portant element is that of the “bekkiars** 
(bachelors), men who come up from the vil- 
lages of the interior, spend a few years, and 
then having amassed a little money return to 
their homes. The number of these it is impos- 
sible to estimate at all accurately. Th^y make 
up by far the majority of the laboring class, 
the porters (hamals), boatmen, carpenters, and 
even the petty tradesmen. They are divided 
about equall3^ between Turks and Armenians, 
though there are some Greeks. 

In former times each race occupied a dis- 
tinct quarter of the city. Stamhoul had its 
Tui’kish, Armenian, Greek, and Jewish quar- 
ters, while the Europeans were found chiefly 
in Pera, and intermingling was almost un- 
known. Of later years that has changed in a 
great degree: districts have encroached on each 
other until in some cases boundary-lines have 
been practically obliterated. 

In like manner other distinctions are disap- 
pearing. At one time few Turks were engaged 
in business. Almost every department of trade 
was in the hands of the Armenians, Greeks, 
and Jews, while the Turks were house and 
land owners, government and military officials, 
and hangers-on to the pashas. Now they are 
taking their share more generally in business. 
Dress, too, has become more uniform, and 
while the fez is everywhere the sign of a sub- 
ject of the Sultan, it is less and less easy to dis- 
tinguish the diflerent races. There is a general 
commingling of the people, each more acces- 
sible than ever before to others, whether foreign- 
ex's or natives. 

The languages are as varied as the races. 
The official language is Turkish, the court 
language French, while Greek, Italian, Ger- 
man, are almost essential to any one whose busi- 
ness relations are extensive, Armenian is used 
only among Armenians, who, however, all speak 
Turkish, while many of them write it. Besides 
these one hears a perfect jargon of sounds — 
Bulgarian, Russian, Arabic, Persian, Spanish, 
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€tc. — as he passes through the streets or stops in 
a restaurant or cafe. 

4. Mission Worh * — The above statements 
will readily explain the importance that has 
always been attached to the occupation of Con- 
stantinople as a centre for missionary opera- 
tions. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
occupied it very early, but the A. B. 0. F. M. 
was the first missionary society to send mis- 
sionaries there (see articles American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
Armenia), and since 1830 it has been perhaps the 
most important mission station of that Board. 
The American Bible Society has also made it 
the headquarters for its Levant Agency (q.v.). 
The Church ^Missionary Society commenced a 
work designed especially for Mohammedans, 
but withdrew. Various smaller societies have 
commenced work, but have given it up, largely 
on account of the difficulties and the great ex- 
pense involved. The societies now at work 
there are the A. B. 0. F. M., the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society (U. S. A.), the 
Jewish Missions of the Scotch Established and 
Free churches, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel among the Jews, the London 
Society for the Promotion of Christianity among 
the Jews. The American and the Bmish and 
Foreign Bible Societies have agents there, the 
Amencan Baptist Publication Society supports 
an Armenian preacher^ the Friends of England 
have a medical mission amon^ the Armenians, 
and there are two English ladies who carry on 
a work among seamen and natives in what is 
known as '*The Constantinople Rest.'* The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is 
represented by the rector of a church built in 
memorial of the English who fell in the 
Crimean War. Robert College and the Bible 
House are independent of all connection with 
mission societies. (See articles on the different 
societies.) 

1. Centres of Work. — The chief of these 
are : {a) The Bible House j (d) The Scotch Mis- 
sion House ; {c) Robert College ; (d) The Ameri- 
can College for Girls. Each of the Jewish so- 
cieties has its own buildings, but the above are 
the most prominent. 

{a) The Bible House was erected through the 
efforts of Rev. Isaac G. Bliss, D.D. (see bio- 
graphical sketch). It stands in the centre of 
the business part of Stamboul, and is very 
prominent, both for its location and its fine ap- 
pearance. It accommodates the offices and 
storage-rooms of the American Bible Society, 
the A. B. 0. F. M., the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and printing and binding estab- 
lishments owned by Armenians who learned 
their trade in America. There are also a large 
service-room, an apartment for missionary resi- 
dence, a book-store, and stores for rental. 

(5) The MisBiorh House of the Scotch Free 
Church, situated in Galata, includes two larger 
schools, an orphanage or home, a dispensary, 
a missionary residence, and a hall for public 
service. 

ie) Robert College, situated at Roumeli Hissar, 
on the Bosphorus, about six miles from Stam- 
houl, near the towers built by Mohammed II. 
when he captured Constantinople, the site of a 
Roman temple, and the point where Darius 
crossed the Bosphorus on his Scythian expedi- 
tion, is a memorial to the benevolence of a New 
York merchant, Christopher Robert, and the 
energy and skill of Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


Established in 1868 in the premises of the Mis- 
sion Theological Seminary at Bebek, its present 
imposing building was ejected in 1869. Its 
present (1890) staff consists of 18 professors 
and instructors, and 163 students. The whole 
number of students from the beginning is l,dol 
representing twenty different nationalities. Its 
students represent almost every nationality resi- 
dent in Constantinople. 

Although not connected with any society, 
Robert College has exerted an incalculable in- 
fluence for Christian life all over the empire. 
Among its graduates are many of the most 
prominent men in Bulgaria, and it is perhaps 
not too much to say that that nation really 
owes its existence to the influence exerted by 
President George Washburn and his associates. 

The College is under the direction of a Board 
of Trustees resident in New York City. 

{d) The American College for Girls, on the 
heights of Scutari, origiuated in 1872 in the 
Home School started in a modest way by Miss 
Julia Rapelye, in Stamboul. At present it oc- 
cupies two large fine buildings, with spacious 
grounds, and has 18 professors and instructors, 
and 103 scholars, of seven different nationalities. 
The graduates are taking an increasingly promi- 
nent part in the social life of their communities, 
and are doing much to effect a marked change 
for the better. 

These, however, are only the more promi- 
nent points of missionary interest. There are 
many other scarcely less important preaching 
places and schools connected with the same 
or different societies. 

2. Departments of Work. — ( a) Evangel- 
istic ; (b) Educational ; (c) Publishing ; (d) Book 
distribution ; {e) Superintendence; (/) Political. 

{a) Tkangelistio , — There are not less than 13 
places where there is public preaching in native 
languages every Sabbath, and in many there are 
two or three services. In connection with several 
there is a Sabbath-school, and there are also 
weekly evening meetings. The larger number 
of attendants are Armenians, but there are many 
Greeks and Jews, and not a few Moslems. 
There are also a number of preaching services 
in English. The languages are chiefly Arme- 
nian, Turkish, Greek, aud Spanish. There is 
also a large amount of direct pastoral work 
done, both among the natives of the city and 
the “ bekkiars” (see above). This last work 
has been especially productive of good results. 

{b) Educational work has been extended wide- 
ly in Constantinople by all the different socie- 
ties. Each .community has its local schools, 
generally managed by themselves, with perhaps 
some help from the missions. Then there are 
the two colleges mentioned above, and the large 
schools for Jewish children in Galata, Hass- 
keuy, and Ortakeuy. The grade of instruc- 
tion is, as a rule, of the highest. 

(c) Publishing is carried on very extensively 
both hjr the Bible societies and the A. B. 0. F. 
M. Printing and binding that it was formerly 
thought must be done in England or America is 
now done equally well in Constantinople, and 
it is possible to find almost as complete sets of 
editions of the Scriptures there as in London or 
New Y ork. The mission publications include re- 
ligious books, school text-books, and periodicals. 
There are weeklies and monthlies in Armenian, 
Turkish, (in the Armenian character, and also in 
the Greek character — (see Caramanliia),and Bul- 
garian, The monthlies are illustrated child's pa^ 
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pers. The good accomplished by them is im- 
measurable, reaching as they do the remotest 
parts of the empire. 

(c?) Book Distribution . — Colportage is carried 
on extensively by the two Bible societies. The 
men are native Armenians, Greeks, etc., and 
they find their way into every quarter of the 
city, and reach many who never attend services. 
The government has frequently tried to stop 
their work, but has alway failed, and they keep 
on, tinding increasing success. 

{e) Superintendence . — Constantinople as the 
centre of tlie empire is also the centre of mission 
work. The wide extent especially of the work 
of the A. B. C. P. M. necessitates a great de- 
gi-ee of organization and superintendence. This 
is located chiefly in the Treasurer’s rooms at the 
Bible House, and there can be learned the par- 
ticulars of work all over the empire. Much of 
the business of the Persian and Syrian missions 
of the Presbyterian Board ISTorth also comes 
here. 

{/) Politicnl work is a phase of missionary life 
in Constantinople of no small difficulty, but of 
great importance. The missionaries them- 
selves often have cases affecting their rights as 
citizens which must be carried to the embassy; 
ami there are innumerable instances when their 
kind offices are sought in behalf of people who 
have been for one cause or another imprisoned 
or persecuted in every part of the empire. This 
work requires time, tact, patience, and an in- 
timate knowledge of the country and its people, 
their laws and customs. 

While there is much valuable missionary work 
done in Constantinople, its chief importance 
after all is as a strategic point. To withdraw or 
even w’’eaken the force there would be to court 
disaster in the whole empire. If Constantinople 
can be held, the Levant must be conquered. 

Constitiicion, a town of Chili, South 
America, near the coast, 300 miles south of Yal- 
paraiso, connected with Santiago by railroad. 

Mission station of the Presbyterian Church 
Korth ; 1 missionary and wife, 1 native pastor. 
It is worked as an out-station of Valparaiso. 

Coiiva, a town on the west coast of Trini- 
dad, West Indies, North of San Fernando. 
JVlission station of the Baptist Missionary Society; 
2 missionaries, 12 native helpers. Presbyterian 
Church in Canada; 1 missionary. 

Coonaor, a town of Madras, South India, 
6,000 feet above the sea ; at the head of the 
principal mountain pass from the plains. A 
lovely town and good sanitarium. Climate cool, 
equable, averaging 62“ F. Population, 4,778, 
Pariah Hindus, Europeans. Mission station of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church, TJ.S. A.; 1 mis- 
sionary, 2 schools, 102 scholars, 72 church- 
members : Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Soci- 
ety ; 9 church-members. 

Copay, a station of the 0. M. S. on the 
northern coast of Ceylon, East Indies, with an 
organized church, and a teachers* seminary 
(established in 1847). Included under Jaffna. 

Coplapo, a town on the coast of Chili, 
South America, south of Chanaral, and 400 
miles north of Valparaiso; connected with 
Santiago by railroad. Mission station of the 
Presb;^erian Church North ; 1 missionary and 
wife, 6 out-stations. 

Capperamana, a town in the interior of 


South Australia. In 1866 the Moravian Breth- 
ren established a station here among the entirely 
savage tribes roaming about in that region. 
But in 1872 it was given up, partly on account 
of the terrible scarcity of Tvater, partly on ac- 
count of the utter defencelessness of the place. 
In 1878, however, Bavarian Lutherans reoccu- 
pied the station, and they have baptized 56- 
natives. 

Coptic Version. The Coptic, which be- 
longs to the Hamitic group of the languages of 
Africa, was once the vernacular tongue of 
Egypt, hut it was superseded by the Greek, 
more especially by the Arabic, and is now only 
cultivated by biblical scholars and a very few of 
the Coptic priests. There are three principal 
dialects in Coptic, viz., the Memphitic. Sahidie, 
and Bashmuric. The Memphitic, spoken in the 
neighborhood of jMemphis, is the least pure of the 
three ; the Sahidic or Thebaic, spoken in Upper 
Egypt, is more purely Egyptian ; wffiereas the 
Bashmuric, spoken in Bashmur, a province of 
the Delta, differs from the others chiefly by cer- 
tain changes in the vowels and in some of the 
consonants. 

The Coptic Old Testament was made from 
the Septuagint, and in all probability during the 
course of the second or third century. The 
New Testament was drawn immediately from 
the original Greek. No complete edition of the 
Old Testament has yet been published. The 
Pentateuch was published by David Wilkins, 
(London, 1731), by Fallet (Paris, 1854), and by 
Lagarde (Leipsic 1867); the Psalms (Coptic and 
Arabic) by the Propaganda Society (Rome, 
1744), and by Ideler (Berlin, 1837); critical 
editions by M. G. Schwartze (Leipsic, 1848), and 
Lagarde (1876); fragments of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah by Mingarelli (Bologne, 1785), Miinter 
(Rome, 1786), and Engelbrecht (Copenhagen, 
1811). Proverbs was published by Bouriant 
(in J^cueil de tramux relig,, Paris, iii., 1882, 129 
seq . ). H. Tattam published the Prophets with a 
Latin translation (Oxford, 1836-1852), and Job 
with an English translation (London, 1846). 

The New Testament was published by 
David Wilkins (Oxford, 1716); the Gospels by 
Schwartze (2 vols., Leipsic, 1846-47); the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistles, by P, Bbtticher, 
alicbs Lagarde (Halle, 1862). The Society for 
Promoting Chiistian Knowledge published the 
New Testament in Coptic and Arabic. (2 vols., 
1847-52), the text having been revised by Lieder. 
Of late A. Ciasca commenced the publication of 
SobcroTum hibliorum Fragmenta Uopto-Sahidiccb 
mv,8ei Borgianijussei et sumptibm Saerm Conr- 
gregationis de Propaganda Fide, edita, Vol. 1. 
Romae, 1885. 

{Specimen mrse. John 3 : 16.) 

X^’f'jm.enpe niicocjuLoc 
^00CTern§iJttJHpI jUL«AV^T(J nTec[TH!(J 
OTOxuii&eit eeit^g'f - epoi^ jiTe(j- 
jaTejUT^o irrpijtft 

Copts: see Africa; United Presbyterian 
Chnrch, U. S. A. 

Coqiuimbo, a town on the coast of Chili, 
South America, north of Valparaiso and south 
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of Clianaral. Sub-station of South American 
^Missionary Society. 

Corapat. a Breklum mission station in 
Jevpur, Presidency of Madras, British India, 
founded in 1884." See Breklum Missionary 
Society. 

Cor<lol>a, a town of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, South America. Formerly the ecclesiastical 
metropolis of South America, it still retains that 
character, and the clergy and their connections 
form the most influential part of the city. ^Its 
trade is very important. Population, 38,533. 
Mission station of South American Mssionary 
Society; 1 missionary. 

Corea : see Korea. 

Corfu, the largest of the Ionian Islands, 
in the Adriatic, oft the coast of Greece. Area, 
431 square miles; population, 106,109. There 
is no special missionary work, but there is a 
depot of the British ana Foreign Bible Society. 
{See Greece.) 

Corisco, an island on the west coast of 
Africa, 55 miles north of the equator, and 20 
miles from the mainland, near the mouth of 
the Gaboon River. It is under Spanish rule. 
Mission station of the Presbyterian Church 
Korth, U. S. A. (1850). A native ordained 
preacher is in charge. Attendance on services 
about 90, with twice that number at com- 
munion seasons. 

Corytitoa, a town of Southeast Brazil, 
South America, near the coast, about 500 miles 
southwest of Rio de Janeiro. Chief town of 
the Province of Parana. Mission station of 
the Presbyterian Church Korth; 1 missionary 
and wife, 3 native helpers. 

Co^iliiiiriaeliic, a city of 4,000 inhabitants, 
in Kew Mexico, in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, 75 miles west of Chihuahua, 
300 miles south of the Rio Graude. Climate 
temperate, ranging from 15“ to 100®. Popula- 
tion of the district 130,000, mostly Indians and 
Spaniards. Language, Spanish, except among 
the Tarahumare Indians in the mountains. 
Religion, Roman Catholic. Mission station 
A. B. C. F. M. (1888); 1 missionary and wife, 1 
native teacher, 30 communicants, 40 Sabbath- 
scholars. 

Costa R.iea, a republic of Central America, 
Area, 32,000 square miles. Population, 305,- 
730, chiefly mestizoes, negroes, and Indians. 
Language, Spanish. Religion, Roman Catholic, 
but not bigoted. Capital, San Jose, in a beau- 
tiful valley in the central part of Costa Rica. 
Punta Arenas is the port of San Jose, situated 
on the Gulf of Nicoya, the best harbor and 
only port of entry on the Pacific coast. The 
main range of the Andes, entering Costa Rica 
from the southeast, traverses its entire territory, 
widening towards the northwest, and forming 
a table land, on which are situated the principal 
towns and centres of population. The invers 
of Costa Rica, although numerous, are of in- 
considerable size, the San J uan, which serves as 
a boundary between it and Nicaragua^ being 
the only one navigable for steamers. It 
has no lakes of any great importance, but 
numerous small ones at the foot of the moun- 
tain ranges. Costa Rica is of volcanic origin, 
and therefore subject to frequent earthquakes. 


The soil is very productive, and, though 
less rich in minerals than some of the neighbor- 
ing countries, it contains some rich §old-mines. 
The climate is mild and delightful in the up- 
lands, hot on the plains, but everywhere health- 
ful, except along the lagoons on the western 
coast. 

Costa Rica has been a republic since 1831, 
and is governed under a constitution promul- 
gated 1859, but modified frequently since that 
date. The President holds office for four years. 
The members of the Chamber of Deputies are 
also elected for a term of four years, half of 
them retiring every two years. Instruction 
is given in primary schools, of which there 
were 301 in 1888 with 12,733 pupils. Commerce 
is carried on with the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Germany. The exports are 
chiefly co:ffee, bananas, and hides. Railroads 
are being built, 300 miles have already been 
opened, and 600 miles of telegraph are in opera- 
tion. Ko mission work is carried on in the 
republic. 

Cotag^iri, a town in the district of Kila- 
giri, Presidency of Madras, British India. A 
station of the Basle Missionary Society, with 
142 members. 

Cotiiielii (Kotchi), a seaport on the Malabar 
Coast, JVIadras, India. Population, 14,000. It 
was formerly a Portuguese, then a Dutch fort- 
ress, aud was often visited by missionaries to 
preach to the natives, and for the sake of the 
Jews living there. It is now a C. M. S. branch 
station. 

Cotta, a town 5 miles southeast of Co- 
lombo, Cej’lon, East Indies, formerly a royal resi- 
dence. It is now the chief station of the 0. M. S. 
since 1833. It has good educational institutions. 
Within a radius of ten miles from Cotta there 
are twelve or fifteen markets where the Gospel 
is regularly preached. Including the Sinha- 
lese work in Colombo, the statistics are: 3 native 
pastors, 369 communicants, 56 schools, 3,909 
scholars. 

Cottayain, the capital of Travancore, 
Madras, South India. Station of the C. M. S. 
(1817), with a college, 381 students, a theologi- 
cal seminary, a printing establishment, and 
6,000 Christians. It is in charge of 3 missiona- 
ries, and is a centre for the work in the Alwaye 
Itinerancy, which covers an area of 1,850 square 
miles, with a population of 600,000. In the 
Cottayam Council there are 6 pastorates of the 
native church. 

Coiiltart, a missionary of the 

English Baptist Missionary Society. Educated 
at Bristol, England, Sent out to Jamaica Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1817. Soon after his arrival at 
Kingston, on account of the failure in health of 
Mr. Compere, whom lie had come to assist, he 
assumed all the duties of the station. Both ho 
and his wife were soon prostrated liy fever and 
Mrs. Ooult,art died. After spending several 
months in England he returned to Kingston, and 
at once commenced the erection of a chapel to 
accommodate 3,000 persons. Already within 
13 months some 300 had been admitted to the 
church. The chapel was opened in 1833, over 
3,500 persons assembling to attend the exercises. 
In March 1,600 communicants partook of the 
Lord’s Supper, and his congregation now num- 
bered 3,700 persons. In 1833 some hundreds 
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were added. Obtaining permission to hold ser- 
vice by candlelight, he had audiences of 3,000, 
and in 1820 there were 2,000 communicants. A. 
day-school was connected with the mission, 
whose examinations were attended by the more 
respectable classes; and when an auxiliary 
to this institution w*as formed, the exercises 
were attended by magistrates and members of 
the Assembly. A Sunday-school containing 200 
children was also connected with the church. 
After 14 years of most faithful and successful 
service he" returned to England on account of 
failing health. 

Crane, Nathaniel JH., b. TTest Bloom- 
field, N. J., December 12th, 1805; studied at 
ATilliams College for a time, but graduated at 
Washington College, Pa., 1832. Spent two 
years in Western "Theological Seminary, Alle- 
ghany, Pa., and finished his theological course 
at Auburn, N. Y.; was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Cavuga 1836, and sailed the same year 
for India under the A. B. C. F. IVI. Having 
labored for seven years in the Madura Mission, 
his health failed beyond the hope of recovery in 
that climate, and he returned to his native land. 
His health being partially restored by a resi- 
dence on a farm for two years, he commenced 
preaching in 1848, and continued in the pastoral 
work till his death, in Iowa, of typhoid fever, 
September 21st, 1859. 

Cranmer, a South American mission station 
on Keppel Island, one of the Falkland Islands, 
•which has educated and sent forth native 
missionaries to Fire Island. Occupied 1855; 
1 catechist, 1 farm bailiff. An industrial farm, 
a school and a workshop are conducted, and 
the natives of Terra del Fuego are instructed in 
Christian doctrine, and trained to work. 

Cree Version. — The Cree language, which 
belongs to the Algonquin branch of American 
languages, is spoken by an Indian tribe which 
inhabits all, or nearly all. the region watered by 
the numerous rivers which discharge themselves 
into Hudson Bay. In Canada and in the coun- 
try on the river St. Lawrence they are more nu- 
merous than any other race of Indians; yet in 
many districts they are so intermingled with 
other tribes that it is difficult to form a cor- 
rect estimate of their numbers. There are two 
dialects of the Cree — the Eastern and Western. 

1. The Eastern — This dialect is used by the 
Cree Indians of Hudson’s Bay Territory. For 
them the Rev. W. Mason, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, translated the entire Bible, 
which was published in syllabic characters by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society at Lon- 
don, between 1854-61. A New Testament, trans- 
lated by Bishop John Horden of Moosonee, 
was also published in 1876. 

2. Ihe Western . — This dialect is used by the 
Indians in Rupert’s Land. In this Western or 
Red River Cree dialect the Gospels of Mark 
and John were printed in 1855 by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. In 1876 the Psalms 
and the greater part of the New Testament, 
•translated by the Rev. H. Budd, who was aided 
by Archdeacon Hunter, both of the Church 
Missionary Society, were published in Roman 
characters. Altogether, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society disposed of 83,590 portions of 
the Scriptures, in whole or in parts, up to March 
31st, 1889. 


(Specimen mrse, John 3 : 16.) 

v''A"£' kP’C b 

IP' >v'7di.a., ^AiV' vb pf 

crt'<4n(",.lb PP <iV bP'i Alnc'ArV 

(JSoman.) 

Wpya Muneto a ispeeche saketapun uske,^ka 
makew oo pauko-Koosisana, piko ana'tapwlto- 
wayitche numovvcya oo ga nissewunat?sse‘ty, male® 
oo ga ayaty kakeka pimatissewim 

Creek, a name given to the Muskoki In- 
dians of North America (q.v.). 

Creek Town, a town of Old Calabar, 
near the Guinea coast, Africa, on the Cross 
River, 60 miles from its mouth, and 100 miles 
from Fernando Po. Climate tropical, ther- 
mometer ranging from 80° to 130° Fahr., hav- 
ing rainy and dry seasons. Population com- 
posed chiefly of negroes. Religion, Fetichism. 
Social condition very depraved, most of the 
people being in a stale of serfdom, differing, 
however, from the former slavery and that of' 
the West Indies. Station of the Africa Mis- 
sion .United Presbyterian Church; occupied in 
1844; 1 missionary and wife, 2 female mission- 
aries, 6 out-stations, 2 organized churches, 174 
communicants (18 added in 1888), 6 preaching 
places with an average attendance of 600, 1 or- 
dained preacher, 8 other helpers, 6 Sahbath- 
schools, 500 scholars, 3 theological students, 140 
day-school scholars of both sexes, 5 teachers. 

Creole. — All people born in or near the 
Tropics, of European ancestors. They are 
generally above the ordinary height, but not 
proportionately robust. The Creoles are dis- 
tinguished for the freedom and suppleness of 
their joints, which enable them to move with 
great ease, agility, and grace. From the same 
cause they excel in penmanship, and in every- 
thing requiring flexibility of movement. The 
women are generally very beautiful, and of 
fine figure. The creole negroes present a 
marked distinction from those imported from 
Africa, being much more slender, agile, and 
graceful, though not less strong or capable of 
labor, with cjuicker perceptions and more vola- 
tile dispositions. The dialects which have 
sprung up in America, formed by the corrup- 
tion of Spanish, French, and English, are gen- 
erally called creole dialects. (See Mauritius.) 
The British and Foreign Bible Society works 
among the 350,000 Creoles of Mauritius. Scrip- 
tures, St. Matthew and St. Mark, in Mauritius 
Creole. 

Creolese Version.— The Creole is a dia- 
lect of the Danish language, and belongs to the 
Teutonic branch of the Aryan language-family. 
It is spoken in Danish West Indies. A trans- 
lation of the New Testament into this language 
was published at Copenhagen by the order of 
the Danish Government in 1781. Another edi- 
tion of the New Testament, made by Mr. Mag- 
ens, was published by the Danish Bible Society 
at Copenhagen in 1818. A translation of the 
Gospel of Mark, made by Dutch missionaries, 
was published in 1863 with the aid of the 
American Bible Society. 
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{SpednieTi verse. John 3 : 16.) 

Want soo Godt ka hab die Weereld lief, dat 
hem ka giev sie eenig gebooreh: Soon,' .dat 
sellle ^mael die gloov na hem, no sal kom 
verlooren, maer sal hab 'die eewig Leven- 

Crete, or CaiKlIa, an island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, belonging to Turkey. It is very 
irregular in form, about 160 miles long, and 
varying in breadth from 6 to 35 miles. It has 
suhered all the vicissitudes that have charac- 
terized the political history of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, being the prey of each of the suc- 
ceeding cong.uering nations. The population 
numbers about 200,000, of whom only 70,000 
are Turks, the remainder being Greeks. Crete 
hnfi for many years been a hotbed of insurrec- 
tion against the Turkish Government, the 
Greeks, both of the island and of Greece,^ seek- 
ing by every means to secure its being joined 
to the Greek kingdom. There is no mission 
work in Crete, though colporteurs of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society visit the island. 

Crimeo-Turki. — The same as Krim. A 
rude dialect of the Nogai-Turkish language, 
as spoken in the neighborhood of the Crimea, 
in Russia, by the Karaite Jews and Tartars. 
The only Scriptures published are the Book of 
Genesis, by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Croatia, a province of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian monarchy, forming with Slavonia a king- 
dom united with that bt Hungary. Area, 5,220 
square miles. Surface hilly rather than moun- 
tainous; well drained and watered. Climate 
varies in different parts, along the Adriatic be- 
ing similar to that of Italy, and producing the 
olive and vine; but in the elevated regions the 
snow is frequent and lasting. . Soil generally 
fertile, mineral products of little account. 
Population, 757,477, chiefly Croats, wdth a few 
Germans, Magyars, and Jews. Religion, Roman 
and Greek Catholic. Education almost wholly 
neglected. Capital, Agram. 

The only missionary work is that done by the 
colporteurs of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, who during 1889 sold over 4,000 copies of 
the Scriptures. 

Croatfan Version.—Thre Croatian, which 
belongs to the Slavonic branch of the Aryan lan- 
guage-family, is, like the Servian, spoken tlirough- 
ont Servia, "Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, etc. The difference 
between the Servian and Croatian is in the writ- 
ten character. The former use a modified Cyril- 
lian character, while the Croats use the Roman 
character. The first translation into Croatian or 
Dalmato-Servian on record is a version of the 
Gospels made by Bandulovitch and published at 
Venice in 1613. The entire Bible by the Jesuit 
Bartholomew Cassio, made in 1640, was never 
printed, and the version made by the Roman 
Catholic priest Stephen Rosa was rejected by 
the pope in 1754. In 1832 the Franciscan monk 
and professor, Katancsick, completed a version 
from the Vulgate, which was printed in Roman 
letters, and adopted at once by the Roman 
Catholics of Dalmatia and Croatia. When the 
British and Foreign Bible Society commenced 
its operations among the Croatians, Mr. Kar- 
ad^ib was engaged to prepare an entirely new 
translation, which was completed by Mr. Dani- 


cib, and published in 1868 at Vienna and Pesth. 
In 1876 the above Bible Society resolved to 
adopt the Croat version in the spelling now 
commonly employed. Dr, Sulek, secretary of 
the South Slavic academy at Agram, wms en- 
gaged in removing the Servian idioms and pro- 
vincialisms w’hich created a prejudice against' 
the version in the minds of the Croats, wdiiki 
Prof. Micklovich helped to prepare the revised 
text, of w’iiich the New Testament was published 
at Vienna in 1876. A revised edition of the New 
Testament and Psalms by Dr. Julek, consisting 
of 10,000 copies, was published in 1877, and a 
second edition in 1888. Up to March 81st, 1889, 
the British Bible Society disposed of 88,025 por- 
tions of the Scriptures, in parts or as a whole. 

(Sfpeeimen verse. John 3 : 16.) 

Jer Bogu tako omilje svijet da je i simi 
svojega jedinorodnoga dao, ni jedan koji 
ga yjenija ne pogine, nego da ima zivot vjeeni. 

Croats. — To the Servian branch of the Sla- 
vic race belong also the Croats, who inhabit 
Dalmatia, Slavonia, Croatia, and the western 
pari of Bosnia. The linguistic differences be- 
tween the Servians and the Croats are insignifi- 
cant; their chief distinction lies in their religious- 
confession and in their alphabets. The Servians 
belong to the Eastern or orthodox branch of 
the Christian Church, while the Croats are al- 
most all Catholics, and use the Latin alphabet 
in their litemture. This distinction has led t.o a 
great deal of coolness and even hatred between 
the two nations. 

The Croats appeared on the Balkan Peninsula, 
almost simultaneously with the Servians, and 
like them they received Christianity first from 
Romo and then, in the second half of the ninth 
century, from Byzantium; but, unlike the Ser- 
vians, they soon fell under the dominion of the 
Romish Church and accepted Catholicism. 
Politically the Croats remained independent till 
1103 A.D., when they united themselves to 
Hungary and shared in the vicissitudes of 
Hungarian history. This union was a free and 
spontaneous union on the part of the Croats, 
and the Hungarian kings were styled kings of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia. The Croalians 
had a constitution of their own, and the country 
was ruled over by royal commissioners or have. 
But in the present century the claims of the 
Hungarians to domineer over the C’roats led to 
dissensions between the tw^o nationalities, and 
to the bloody conflicts in 1848-50, since when 
the relations between them have been strained. 
The Dalmatian Croats, especially in the little re- 
public of Dubrovnik or liagusa, attained in the 
latter part of the 15th, the 16th, and 17th cen- 
turies a great literary development. A great 
number of writers, especially poets, flourished in 
Dubrovnik, who were educated and trained un- 
der the influence of the Italian Renaissance, and 
who produced some very important poetical 
works; while here were also born some other 
men who have gained a world-wide repxitatiou, 
as the archjieologist Banduri, the mathemati- 
cians Boshcovitch, Qhetalditch, etc. 

Crown Colony, a term used by the Brit- 
ish Government to denote' those colonies, de- 
pendencies, protectorates, and spheres of in- 
fluence where the Colonial Office in London 
possesses the control of both legislation and ad- 
ministration, or of administration, the legislation 
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being in tlie bands of representative bodies. 
These colonies vary very much in general form 
of government, ha\dng" sonietimes""two legisla- 
tive bodies elected by the people, sometimes a 
council partly elected'by the people, partly nom- 
inated by the crown, sometimes a simple mili- 
taiw governor, but in all the fundamental prin- 
ciple"" is that of administrative direction from 
England. 

Cuddalore, a town of South Arcol, 
Madras, India, 116 miles south-south-west 
of Madras, 16 miles south of Pundicbeni. 
It is one of the largest towns of South India. 
Climate moderately healthy. Population, 43,- 
545, Hindus, Moslems, and Christians. Mission 
station of the S. P. G. since 1833; 1 missionary 
(native), 8 schools, 159 scholars. A Halle sta- 
tion was founded here as early as 1738. A 
Leipzig station was established in 1858 and has 
510 members. 

Cuddapali (Kudapa'), a town of Madras, 
India, 161 miles by rail from Madras city. 
Climate one of the hottest in the district, 
unhealthy, malarious; mean temperature in 
summer 97° F. The town is badly built and 
squalid in appearance. Population, 18,983, Hin- 
dus, Moslems, and Christians. Mission station 
of the London Missionary Society; 3 mission- 
aries and wives, 105 out-stations, 395 church- 
members, 33 schools, 560 scholars. 

Culbertson, Mieliael Simpson, b. 

Chambersburg, Pa., U. S. A., January 18th, 1819 ; 
graduated at the Military Academy, West Point, 
1839, standing high in character and scholar- 
ship ; was Assistant Professor of Mathematics in 
the Academy 1839-40; served, 1840-41, with the 
rank of lieutenant of artilleiy at Rouse’s Point 
during the Canada border disturbances. Resign- 
ing his commission in the army, he entered the 
Theological Seminary at Piinceton, N. J., grad- 
uating m 1843. He was regarded by Dr. Hodge 
as “ among the foremost members of the institu- 
tion.” He sailed for China in 1844 as a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board ; was stationed 
at Ningpo 1845-51, and at Shanghai 1851-63. 
He visited the United States for his health in 
1856. Dr. Culbertson’s main work for several 
years was in connection with the translation of 
the Scriptures into Chinese. During his visit to 
this country he published a work entitled ‘‘Dark- 
ness in the Flowery Kingdom; or Religious 
Notions and Superstitions in North China. ” He 
died of cholera at Shanghai, 1863. Dr. Culbert- 
son was highly esteemed by his missionary asso- 
ciates and by the church at home. Dr. Marlin, 
in a commemorative discourse at Shanghai, said: 
“Of the excellencies of his character I need offer 
no delineation ; they are attested with one voice by 
all the Protestant missionaries of all ecclesiastical 
connections in this community. ^ Our devoted 
brother,’ they say in a paper adopted a few days 
after his death, ‘ was a man of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and remarkable for his singleness of aim 
and straightforward energy and industry in his 
Master’s service. He labored in connection with 
the late Dr. Bridgman for several years with 
assiduity and perseverance in preparing a revised 
translation of the sacred Scriptures in the Chi- 
nese language, a labor of love, which he regarded 
as the great work of his life; and it was a source 
of great consolation to him, just before his de- 
parture, that God had enabled him to complete 


Cumberlancl Presbyterian Cliurcli, 

Board of Foreign Missions. Headquairters, 
Nashville, Tennessee, TJ.S.A. — In the year 1818 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church sent evan- 
gelists among the Chickasaw Indians. This ef- 
fort resulted in the establishment, in 1830, of 
a mission to the Indians. The Rev. Robert Bell 
and wife were the first missionaries in this first 
work of the Society among pagans, which has 
been continued with marked success, carrying 
on churches and schools, among the Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, and Cherokee Indians. 

In 1857 the Rev. Edmund TVeir was sent to 
Liberia, where he remained for ten years. Work 
in Turkey was imdertaken in 1860, and the Rev. 
J. C. Armstrong was sent to Constantinople, but 
o’^ving to troubles at home arising from the civil 
war, he was recalled. 

In 1873 work was commenced on the island of 
Trinidad, and was continued for several years. 
The foreign work of the Society consists at 
present of its missions to Japan and Mexico. In 
Japan seven stations have been established, at 
Osaka, Wakayama, Mitani, Hakati, Tauabe, and 
Shingu. During the past year several preach- 
ing places in the neighborhood of these stations 
have been opened. Boarding and day schools 
have been established in Osaka, Wakayama, 
etc. etc. The Mission in Mexico was organized 
in 1886. At Aguas Calientes a chapel has been 
built and schools established. Stations have been 
formed at Guanajuato and Asientos. 

The Board also has under its care the home- 
missionaiy work of the church. 

Cuinbum (Kambam), a city of Kurnul 
district, Madras, South India. Climate very 
unhealthy ; most subject to fever of any town 
in Madras. Population, 7,170, Hindus, Moslems. 
Mission station of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union ; 1 missionary and wife, 41 native 
helpers, 6 out-stations, 19 schools, 305 scholars. 

Cuiining^liam, a town of South Africa, in 
Eaffraria, Tfanskei. Climate temperate. Popu- 
lation, 3,000. Mission station of the Free Church 
of Scotland (1868) ; 1 ordained missionary and 
wife, 18 native agents, 9 out-stations, 1 church, 
550 church-members (49 added in 1888), 10 day- 
schools, 8 sewing-schools. 

Cnpaiigr 9 , the capital of the western, Dutch 
part of the island of Timor, East Indies. The 
Dutch Missionary Society maintained a sta- 
tion here from 1819 to 1858, and gathered in 
860 baptized converts. After the Dutch Gov- 
ernment assumed the direction of affaii-s the 
number of Christians increased to 3,700; but 
church life and spiritual life are not always 
the same thing. A chief from the interior 
was recently converted, and is very active in 
propagating the faith. 

Cura^ao-Negnro Version.— The Cura- 
9 ao is a dialect of the Spanish, and is spoken by 
the colored population in the island of Curacao, in 
the Caribbean Sea. A translation of the (JosiDel 
of Matthew into this language was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Conradi, and published at Cura 9 ao in 
1841 by the Netherlands Bible Society. A trans- 
lation of the Gospel of Mark was published in 
1865 by the American Bible Society. 

Cuttack, capital of the district of Cuttack, 
Bengal, East India, 330 miles southwest of Cal- 
cutta. Population, 40,000. It is half in ruins, 
has little trade, and contains no handsome build- 
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lugs. Mission station of the General Baptist 
Missionary Society; 4 ordained missionaries and 
their iivives, 7 out-stations. 

Cyprus, an island, the third largest in the 
Mediterranean, 60 miles from the coast of Asia 
j^Iinor and 41 miles from the coast of Syria. 
It is almost 15U miles long and 5o miles broad, 
with an area of 3,584 square miles. The greater 
part of the island is mountainous, a range 7,000 
feet high running the w’hole length of the island. 
In the mountain districts valuable timber grows, 
and the vine and olive are cultivated. Mag- 
nificent plains w^ell adapted for agriculture and 
producing cereals, make up tw’o fifths of its 
surface. The vineyards also produce excellent 
wine. The climate in general seems to be 
healthy, though the heat is intense in the central 
plain, and fevers are prevalent in summer. The 
winters are short and cold, with very little snow 
except on the mountain-tops. Population (1881 ), 
186,173, of whom fully three fourths are fol- 
lowers of the Greek Church, and the remainder 
are Mohammedans and Christians. 

By the treaty of 1878 betw^een the Sultan and 
Great Britain, "Asiatic Turkey w'as placed under 
British protection, and sipce that date Cyprus 
has been governed by an English High Commis- 
sioner. The members of the Legislature are 
elected by all male Ottomans, British subjects. 


or foreigners twenty-one years of age, who have 
resided five years and are payers of “ Verghis ” — 
taxes. The island is divided into six administra- 
tive districts: Nicosia, Larnaca, Limasol, Fama- 
gusta, Papho, Kyrenia. The principal towms 
are: Nicosia, the capital and seat of govern- 
ment, population, 11,536; Larnaca, 7,833; 
Limasol, 6,006, both important ports ; Fama- 
gusta, 2,564. Cyprus is renowned in ancient 
histoiy, and in modern times is of note as the 
scene of the discoveries of General Cesnola. 
Under British sway the agricultural and com- 
mercial importance of the island is increasing. 
The government appoints an inspector of 
schools, and contributes £3,000 per annum to 
elementary education. In 1888 there w^ere 219 
Christian schools, 10,357 scholars; 86 Moslem 
schools, 3,063 scholars. Weekly newspapers 
are published in the English, Greek, and Turk- 
ish languages. 

jVIission work was for a while carried on by 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, U. S. A,, 
which had a mission school at Larnaca, but it 
was closed December, 1889, on account of lack 
of funds. The field invites missionary effort, 
and is most promising. At Larnaca there is a 
depot of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

Czech: see Bohemia. 


D 

l>acca, a town in Bengal, East India, 150 
miles northeast of Calcutta. Formerly capital 
of Bengal, and a most populous and brilliant 
city. It is now in size the fifth city in Ben- 
gal, but retains none of its former elegance. 
Population, 79,076. Mission station of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society (1816); 4 -missionaries, 5 
out-stations, 53 church-members, 84 scholars in 
the day and Sabbath schools. 

iOag'liestan, a province of Russia, com- 
prising most of the eastern slope of the 
Caucasus towards the Caspian Sea. Parts 
of the country are veiy mountainous, with 
deep valleys, numerous lakes, streams, and 
glaciers. The climate in the higher regions is 
severe; the narrow vtilleys are fertile; the mines 
are rich, but only developed to supply the ne- 
cessity of war; cattle are raised in large numbers. 
Western Daghestan is the chief abode of the 
Lesghians, a powerful tribe, chiefly Moham- 
medans of the Sufi sect. They are virtually in- 
dependent of Russia, to which their country 
nominally belongs. Farther north live Tartar 
tribes of Mongol descent, all of them Moham- 
medans, more or less nomadic, living principtUIy 
by the raising of cattle and horses. JVIost of 
them are peaceable Russian subjects. The few 
large towms, among them Derbent, the capital, 
are situated on the Caspian coast. There is 
no direct missionary work, though the British and 
Foreign Bible Society have published the Gospel 
of Matthew in Kumuki (q.v.). 

Daliana, a station of the Rhenish Mission- 
ary Society (1878) on the eastern coast of Nias, 
an island near the west coast of Sumatra, East 
Indies. The Nias, about half a million, are a 
lively and active people, fond of dancing, sing- 
ing, and cutting off each other's heads. They 
have withstood Mohammedan instruction, audit 


was partly on account of Mohammedan intrigues 
that the Dahana station was established. It has 
25 communicants. 

Dalioiney, a section of the Slave Coast, 
West Africa, between Little Popo and Porto 
Novo. It is now a Portuguese protectorate, 
though the king is still absolute monarch. 
The chief city, Whydah (Glehweh, Fida, Heve- 
dah, Uida), was formerly called Juda, and its 
inhabitants were said to be Jews, while the 
river Allala (Efra) was spoken of as the Euphra- 
tes. During the slave-trade Dahomey was fa- 
mous, 16,000 to 18,000 being taken annually 
from Aguda, as the Portuguese called the city. 
Along the coast the land "is very swampy, but 
inland it rises to a table-land 1,000 feet high, on 
which is situated Abomey, the capital. The 
“city within an enclosure” is surrounded with 
walls, a deep ditch, and a thick-set hedge of 
thorny trees, and covers a large area, though 
the actual space covered by the houses is com- 
paratively small. Formerly the walls of the 
royal residence were stuck around with human 
heads or skulls as witnesses of the power of the 
king. Under the protectorate of Portugal this 
is no longer allowed. Dahomey has been en- 
tirely outside of the reach of Protestant mission- 
ary effort, except as the Wesleyan missionaries 
in Little Popo succeed in reaching the people 
occasionally. There is a Roman Catholic mis- 
sion at Agwi. 

Dakliani, or Mladrat^ Hindustani 
Tersion.— The Dakhani is a dialect of the 
Hindi, and belongs to the Indie branch of the 
Aryan language-family. For the use of the 
Mohammedans in the Madras Presidency the 
Book of Genesis and the New Testament were 
published by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety at Madras in 1863, under the care of Messrs. 
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Ba'vres and East^dck, In 1875 Psalms and 
Proverbs were also published at Madras, the 
translation having been made by Mr. E. Tell. 
A revision of the Gospels was undertaken by the 
Rev. M. G. Goldsmith of the Church ^Missionary 
Society, and published in 1885. In the same 
year an edition of Genesis and Exodus passed 
through the press, also translated by Mr. Gold- 
smithr The translator's aim is to bring out with 
his assistants a thoroughly idiomatic South In- 
dian Hindustani, which differs considerably 
from Horth Indian Urdu. 

{Specimen xerse. John 3 : 16.) 

'1- j ^ 

j}' uy'^^tS* 

Dakota Ter§ioii.— The Dakota belongs 
to the Sioux or Dakota branch of American 
languages, and is used west of the Mississippi. 
The Dakota Indians were first made acquainted 
with Bible truth through a histoiy of Joseph, by 
G. H. and S. W. Pond, published at Cincinnati 
in 1839. In the same year were published 
“ Old Testament Extracts,” by J. Renville and 
T. S. Williamson, who also published the Gos- 
pel of Mark in that year. Other parts of the 
Bible followed in 1843; and in I860 the Hew 
Testament, as translated by Dr. S. B. Riggs, 
was published by the American Bible Society at 
Hew York. The complete Bible, translated by 
Drs. T. P. Williamson and S. R. Riggs, was 
published by the same Society in 1879. One of 
the translators estimated that he spent on an 
average fully thirty minutes on each verse he 
has translated. 

{Specimen xene. John 3 : 16.) 

Wakantanka oyate l:in cantewicakiyat. heou 
Cinhintku i^nana ieage cin wicaqn, qa tuwo 
awacin^kinhan owihanke kte l^ni, tuka qwi- 
hi&nke wanin wiconi yuhe kta.'' 

Dakotas : see Indians of Horth America. 

Dalkousie, an English sanitarium in the 
mountain region at the entrance of Cashmeer, 
Punjab, Horthem India. The Church of Scot- 
land has a station here; evangelistic services 
among the natives and among the troops are 
carried on, and a boys’ school has been opened. 

Dalmatia, one of the provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, occupies a narrow strip along 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic, between Croa- 
tia on the norih and Albania on the south. Her- 
zegovina and Montenegro boimd it on the east. 
With its adjacent islands it is the most southern 
crown-land of the Austrian Empire. Area, 
4,940 square miles. The coast is steep and 
rocky, but numerous bays afford good harbors 
and ports. Spurs from the Dinaijc Alps cross 
the interior, reaching an elevation of 6,000 feet 
in Mount Orien, while on the north the Bele- 
bech Mountains rise to a height of 5,000 feet. 
There are few rivers of any importance; with 
the exception of the Iverka and the Cettina, most 
of them are mountain torrents which dry up 
during the summer Jheat. The numerous lakes 
which are found are but temporary pools, and 
also dry up in summer. The climate is warm 


and in general healthy, the mean temperature 
being 60“ F.; 38 inches is the average rainfall, 
but a wet year is usually followed by a dry one. 
Most of the land is given up to pasture. The 
little that is cultivated produces cereals, grapes, 
hemp, and potatoes. Olive-oil, wine, and salt 
are the principal exports. The population ( 1 888 ) 
is estimated at 521,638; with the exception of 
about 10 per cent, the people belong to the Mor- 
lacks or Dalmatians proper. The remainder are 
Italians, Albanians, and Jews. Full liberty of 
faith and conscience is secured, and every relig- 
ious body has the right of ordinary public wor- 
ship or instiuLction. ^The majority of the popu- 
lation belong to the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, but the Evangelical -Lutheran, the 
Evangelical Brotherhood, the Gregorian-A^me- 
Dian,dnd the Jewish churches are recognized 
by the state. Education is carried on in ele- 
mentaiy schools and gymnasia, and attendance 
is compulsory between the ages of six and twelve. 
Dalmatia furnishes nine representatives to the 
Reichsrath or Imperial Diet. The principal 
cities are Zara, the capital; Benkovaez, Cattaro, 
Curzola, and Imoski. 

During the reign of Augustus, Dalmatia was a 
Roman province, and was renowned as the na- 
tive place of the Emperor Diocletian. He beau- 
tified Salona, the capital, with magnificent Iniild- 
ings. In the seventh century the Slavs 
conquered it, and in the eleventh century the 
Hungarians w^ere the ruling race. By the treaty 
of 1797 it W'as given to Austria, and since that 
time, with the exception of the Napoleonic 
period, Austrian rule has been supreme. 

Dalmatians ok Moklacks are a people be- 
longing to the Servian race, and speak a dialect 
of Slavonic called the Illyric. Physically they 
are a fine race, tall, well developed, ■with I'egulaV 
features and dark complexions. Those living* 
on the coast are excellent seamen, noted for 
their daring and bravery. They -were the chief 
strength of the military prowess of Venice during 
the Middle Ages. The violent storms and per- 
ilous navigation on the Dalmatian Archiioelago 
developed to the highest degree their vigor and 
skill. The Morlacks of the interior are lovers, 
of liberty and independence, bmve soldiei-s, who- 
have withstood successfully the aggressions of 
the Turks. They are noted for hospitality, while 
at the same time deceitful, rapacious, and ad- 
dicted to drunkenness. 

Mission work among the Dalmatians is con- 
fined entirely to the colportage of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, who publish the 
entire Bible in the Servian and Croatian dialects. 

Damascus, a city of Syria, about 60 miles 
from the IVIediterranean. One of the oldest 
cities in the 'world, and especially honored by 
the Moslems, -who call it STiam-el-Kebeer, Damas- 
cus the Great, or Slimn-es-SJiereef^ Damascus the 
Holy. The Arabs consider it one of the four 
terrestrial Paradises. The view of the city as 
one descends from the range of Lebanon is very 
beautiful, the surrounding gardens almost con- 
cealing the city itself, except as the minareta 
rise above the mass of houses. Inside, however, 
it is very like other interior Oriental cities, wdth 
narrow streets a nd miserable houses. The popu- 
lation, numbering about 150,000, is almost en- 
tirely Moslem, the Christians (19,000) and the 
Jews (5,000) being not only few in numbers, but 
weak in influence. At the time of the Dnise 
massacre, in 1860, almost the entire Christian 
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and Jewish population was either slain or driven 
from the city. Since then they have returned 
in some numbers, but the city is overwhelm- 
ingly ^loslem, and the seat of much [Moslem 
fanaticism. Various eiforts have been made to 
do mission work in Damascus, cliieflj’’ among 
the Jews, by the United Presbyterian Church of 
America and the Irish Presbyterian Church. 
At present the Irish Presbyterian Church Jew- 
ish Mission has 1 missionary. There are 3 
preaching ]places in the city, and 7 out -sta- 
tions, 14 schools, 705 scholars. The Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society also has a mission- 
ary, who works in the city in the viuter and in 
the mountains in the summer. The London 
Society for the Jews has also a missionaiy, who 
conducts a school with 33 scholars. 

Daminer, a small island among the South- 
ern Moluccas, East Indies. The older inhab- 
itants are Christians, but have no minister to 
take care of them; the younger would iDrobably 
like to become Christians, but have no teachers 
to instruct them. Since the Dutch Government 
in 1843 declared the missionaries “ unnecessary, 
and took charge itself of the Christian church, 
things go on in Dammer as in Aim, Babber, 
Celebes, etc. — Christianity dies out and Islam 
grows stronger, 

Danish Missions.— The first evangelical 
mission from Denmark to heathen lands was 
begun under Ziegenbalg and Henrik Pleutschau, 
who were ordained in Copenhagen in 1705, as 
missionaries of the Lutheran State Church to 
India. The next year they arrived in Tranque- 
bar and began work among the Tamil-speaking 
people. The mission was known both as the 
“ Danish Tamil ” and the Danish Hallsk Mis- 
sion,*' from the fact that many of the missionaries 
were educated in Halle, by the friends of the old 
Pietists* Mission. In 1714 the Royal College of 
Missions was opened in Copenhagen for the train- 
ing of missionaries for its own work; but the mis- 
sion was still so distinctively German that it 
never became popular, and the death of Fred- 
erick Schwartz in 1798, who for nearly fifty 
years had been devoted to it, put an end to its 
prosperity. It was not long before the rational- 
istic tendencies of the Kings College so hampered 
the work that it was decided that the mission in 
Tranquebar should be given up. In 1835 the 
king declined to send any more money, and or- 
dered work to be done only where there was a 
good prospect of success. By the year 1843 the 
English had gained control of all the stations, 
Christopher Knudsen being the last Danish mis- 
sionary on the field; and in 1847 the Mission 
College Government in Copenhagen gave over 
all their church buildings to the * ‘ Leipsiger Mis- 
sion Society.’* When this Mission College was 
in its prime it supported not only the “ Old 
Tamil Mission,” but ^^Von Westens Finmark 
Mission,” and the mission of Hans Egede in 
Greenland. 

Beside the work of the state church through 
the Mission College for Heathen Missions, in the 
last of this centuiy much work was done by 
Danish missionaries in the service of foreign 
societies, most of them among the Moravians, 
Ten were sent to Surinam, fouifeen to Ti-anque- 
bar, eleven to Labrador, of whom two had been 
in Greenland; seven to Danish West Indies, 
nine to English West Indies, one to North Amer- 
ica, three to South Africa, one to the Mosquito 
coast, one to Australia. Altogether 53 Danish 


missionaries have been in the Moravian 
missions. 

The best known apostle in Greenland was Jans 
Haven, who died 1796, at Hernnhut. In 1848 
the “Northern Schleswig Mission” was founded 
to help the 3Ioraviaus in the Danish West In- 
dies, although later Southern Jylhiud was sepa- 
rated from Denmark. This Society still has its 
branches in Jylland, from which it received 
donations as late as 1888. While the work de- 
clined more and more in the Mission College, 
in this century’s first decade a dim light burned 
in Denmark. One little company of ministers 
and believers had gathered together in F^en, 
and like-minded people in Southeast Jylland and 
Schleswig drew near to the Hernnhut mission 
at Kristian sf eld, because they found here in this 
consecrated place that which they had so much 
missed in their old homes. This society pub- 
lished from 1801-1804 a “Magazine Evangelical 
for Danish qh*uth Lovers,” which from 1 805-1806 
was published under the name of “ Christian 
Monthly Journal.” The Society did nothing 
for heathen missions, and it went out of exist- 
ence when the “Danish Mission Society” was 
formed in 1831. 

The mission movement in the beginning of 
this century began in England, and going on to 
Germany gave rise to the mission societies in 
Basle and Berlin. It reached Denmark also, 
and inspired priest Bone Falck Bonne to found 
the “Danish Mission Society,** June 17th, 
1831 Its motto was, “Be not fearful: only 
believe” (Mark 5: 15). This Society seemed to 
him a necessity, for the Mission College wQjS not 
kind, and the strength of the free workers 
was very great. In 1833, on a journey to Fyen, 
Bonne had asked many of the priests to hang 
up boxes in the parsonage for free gifts to the 
mission. Bishop Plumb indicted him in the 
court of chancery, and Bonne was rebuked. 
The ministers had to take down their boxes, and 
Bonne was thankful for such slight punishment. 
The Danish Mission Society began to help 
the Greenland Mission by books, letters, and 
donations, but the acts of the Mission College 
became more oppressive. They denied the mis- 
sion iu many ways, and would not allow the 
missionaries to write to any one else but the col- 
lege about their work. 

When missionaries announced themselves 
for the work of the Society they were obliged 
to be educated in the Moravian Seminary or 
in the Mission College. The society in self- 
defence in 1874 founded two seminaries, which 
were united in 1875. L. Bertelsen, the first con- 
vert, was ordained by a Danish priest. The 
Danish Missionary Society supported for a lit- 
tle while from 1837 J. W. Cappellen, a Norwe- 
gian, in the Basle Missionary Institution, In 
1839 two men. P. P. Jtlger and Andreas Riis, 
were sent out from Basle, and in 1833 arrived 
at Ussu, near Christiansborg, in Danish Akra- 
land. Jilger soon died, but Biis -worked for 13 
years, first at Akra and later at Akropong, for 
Tour years the only missionary at this station. 
He returned to Norway, where he spent his last 
days in mission work. 

His brother’s son kept up the mission for three 
years. When Denmark sold her African pos- 
sessions to England, then the Danish Society 
went over to the “ Grundtvigianers* ** hands. 
The mission work went on independently, and 
yet not very successfully. In 1843 the min- 
ister L. G. Hass and the seminarist E. M. Kold 
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began a mission in Smyrna. They worked 
among ^Moliummedans and Jews, and among 
the Greeks and Armenians. A great deal of 
money was spent on this mission, but it was 
given up in 1847. In 1848 the society sent out 
a Swede, candidate Glasell. His poor health pre- 
vented him from ever becoming a missionaiy, 
and they helped a theological candidate, 'VYise- 
ing, who "was sent out by "an English society in 

1827, in whose service ''two others, Rosen and 
Hauberg, had already gone. All three went to 
South India, and were thelirst to be sent to the 
Danish part of Africa, where they worked 
from 1808-1822, when they decided to -work 
with the Basle Missionary Society, In 1826, 
hy kingly permission, the Danish Society was 
allowed to send out a missionary, and in 1827 
he was ordained in Copenhagen. Four Basle 
missionaries -went with them, together with 
Davuna, the son of a negro chief, w’ho had been 
baptized in Copenhagen, and who had helped 
the distinguished liuguist, Professor R. K. 
Rask, in his Guide to the Akra Language/* 
with additions to the Akvanbuisk,” published 

1828, at the Societ3’'*s expense. 

Three of the Basle missionaries died the year 
after. In June, 1800, at a meeting held in 
Nyburg, it was decided that the Danish Society 
should become the leader in all mission work 
in Denmark, and that Unions should he formed, 
and that the bishop should issue a call to the 
ministers to interest themselves in the matter. 
Two years later a mission school was founded, 
and the Danish IVIission Society became an 
independent w'ork. In 1868 a delegate was 
sent from Germany to inquire if the Danish 
Mission Society would take the independent 
mission at Bethanien in Tamilland, which Mis- 
sionary Ochs had begun, after he had left the 
Leipsic Society on account of a diiference be- 
tween himself and the missionaries on the 
question of caste. Ochs was at that time in 
Europe, and came to Denmark, when the Dan- 
ish Missionary Society promised to help him 
in India with gifts and workers. 

This was the beginning of the New Danish 
Tamil Mission. It began a mission in 1882 
among the Tamil-speaking IMalays in the Sjer- 
varog Mountains. In 1864 a large number of 
Danish missionar}^ friends interested them- 
selves in other mission work. A Greek Dan- 
ish Missionary Society was founded by Yictor 
Block in 1863; they planned to unite with the 
Greek Catholic Church, and with this do a 
work among the Mohammedans. When the 
Danish Missionary Society would not con- 
sider this, they founded the Greek Danish 
Missionary Society, and Otto Larger was sent 
out as missionary. In 1867 Pastor Block went 
with him to Athens, and the next year the 
mission was given up. In 1872 the first schol- 
ars of the Danish Missionary Society, Loven- 
thal and H. Jensen, went to Vellur 'in India. 
They worked together till 1874, when Jensen 
went into the Danish Missionary Society’s 
service, Loventhal carrying on an independent 
mission. 

Danish Missionary Society* Head- 
quarters, North Olslu, Denmark. Founded 
June 17th, 1821, hy Bone Falck Rfinne. Motto, 

Be not fearful: only believe.” It is a church 
society of all the Danish church people, and is 
conducted by a home committee, with head- 
quarters at Gladsaxe Sjolland. A. Y. Holme, 
President. Its own particular work is among 


the Tamils in India, but it works harmoniously 
with other missions. Its own missionaries are 
all ordained, and those who have been on 
mission ground for three years direct the affairs 
of the Society on the mission field. A yearly 
refkort must be sent to the home committee in 
Denmark. The}" have now ten members, and 
a conference was held in 1887. This Society 
has on its list Danish Greenland Mission, Danish 
Malay Mission, New Danish Tamil iVlission, 
Northern Szintal Mission. It has also assisted 
the Loventhal Mission. 

Greenland Mission.— Founded in 1721 by 
Hans Egecle, now supported by the Danish 
Missionaiy Society. Egede’s family were from 
Sjaland, in Denmark, but he was horn in Nor- 
way. At the age of twenty-one he was a 
minister in Vaageu Ilis brother-in-law had 
in 1677 made a journey to Greenland, and his 
report of the degradation of the inhabitants in 
the southern part, who were entirely cut off 
from the privileges of the gospel by the diffi- 
culties of travel, touched Egede’s heart, who 
considered himself related to them by a com- 
mon ancestry. The salvation of these people 
became his only ambition, and for 13 years he 
prayed and planned, keeping his desire to him- 
self, until the publication of a pamphlet, 1710, 
written hy himself, entitled “A Proposition for 
Greenland’s Conversion and Enlightenment.” 
This he sent to the Bishops of Bergen and 
Trondhjem. A storm of opposition rose against 
him among his friends and relatives, and for 
an instant, overcome by the prayers and tears 
of his wife, be repented of his plans and the 
steps he had taken, “God saved him in this 
hour of temptation by His word, Matthew 
10:37, and he became a prisoner to God’s wdll.” 
‘“His distinguished wife soon came to the same 
mind and stood heroic by his side.” In the 
year 1717 he laid down his work in Norway, 
and with his wife and four children went to Ber- 
gen and from there to Copenhagen, 1719, to lay 
before the king and the Mission College “ God’s 
business, which now had become his life’s busi- 
ness.” With the help of 18,000 k. from his 
friends and 600 k. of his own money, he started 
for Greenland with a few colonists in the ship 
“Huabet” (Hope), May 3d, 1721. The voyage 
lasted over eight weeks, and they were in great 
danger of being wrecked. They landed, and 
he built his house with the help of the natives, 
and preached his first sermon in Greenland 
from Psalm 117. He was three years learning 
the language. The second year he founded 
the colony Good Hope. His first assistant 
was Albert Tap, and from 1725 his eldest son, 
Paul Egede, now 18 years old, was his greatest 
helper. New Year’s Day, 1725, the first con- 
vert, Fred. Christian, was baptized, who later 
became a Greenland teacher. 

On the accession of Christian Yl. to the 
throne the protection afforded by Frederick 
lY. was withdrawn, and Egede was deprived 
of his salary of 600 kroners, which had been 
granted him by the king. The colony and his 
colleagues left Egede almost alone in this 
desert. He appealed to the king, who so far 
relented as to send 2,000 rix dollars for the 
support of the mission. But now, to add to his 
misery, the small-pox broke out, and Fred. 
Christian was among the first to fall. 

After the epidemic, of 200 families only three 
were left. The strain upon health and spirits 
was too severe, and he returned to Denmark to 
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work there for the people he so loved. J ust be- 
fore leaving, his brave wife died; and taking her 
body with him, he and his son Nils and two 
daughters bade farewell to the land that for 15 
years had been so full 6f trouble to him. 
Through his influence the king founded a semi- 
nary for the education of teachers and mission- 
aries, and Egede was appointed superintendent. 
In 1740 he ivas made Missionary College direc- 
tor for all the work in Greenland. This caused 
him much siijffering, for they were not particular 
enough in choosing missionaries, and the work 
languished. The lack of concord between 
Egede and the Missionary College increasing, he 
retired to his own quiet home. He died in the 
merchant ciljr Stubbekjoping, on November 
loth, 1758. His son Paul Egede succeeded him 
as director in the seminaiy. 

The result of the w'ork in succeeding years 
was that all Greenland became Christian, al- 
though the people in many cases still cling to 
their old customs. The Danish Missionary So- 
ciety continues its interest in and superintend- 
ence of the work, having one missionary with 
several native assistants in their employ. 

New Tamil Mission.— Founded in 1861 by 
Missionary Ochs, in the southern part of the 
Presidency of Madras, among the Indian Tamil- 
speaking people. Headquarters in Copenhagen, 
and sustained by the Danish Missionary Society. 
"Work, chiefly evangelistic. Has 4 stations, 3 
churches, 3 schools. 

After the caste difficulties with the Leipzig 
Society, Missionary Ochs visited Denmark, and 
made an agreement with the Danish Mission- 
ary Society for aid in the New Danish Tamil 
Mission. He then went to Pattambakam, and 
founded a station at Bethanien, two Danish 
miles from the coast. In 1869 Anderson was 
sent to his assistance, and a station was es- 
tablished south of the river Ponar, not far 
from the village of Tukulur, called Siloam, 
wdth a mission house and a school building 
which was turned into a church. Anderson 
labored here for 13 years, when he gave np on 
account of his health. In 1883 Missionary Ihle 
became mission director. The people were then 
suffering from famine, and their hearts \vere 
opened to the truth by the care of the mis- 
sionaries for their temporal ^vauts. Many were 
baptized. At this time the Baptists decided 
to give up their mission, and the Danish Mission 
bought of them the school at Tiruvanammalai, 
four and one half Danish miles from Tiruko- 
valur. In 1886 a church was built in Sengal- 
modu, '' Johannes Church,’’ and about the same 
time a church was consecrated in Siloam, and 
two native ministers were ordained — IMa- 
thems and Tesudasen. The missionaries suf- 
fered many trials, and not the least of them was 
the ignorance of some of the native teachers, 
who did much harm. Missionary Ihle suffered 
so much from the climate that he was obliged 
to return home, and Missionary Anderson took 
his place. 

In 1887 Herman Jensen began work in the 
villages of Arcot, Ranipet, and Sallasapct. 
These three villages contain 100,000 inhabitants. 
Jansen worked principally in Ranipet. He 
combined with his street preaching the practice 
of medicine, and at one time had the valuable 
assistance of Missionary Ihle. He, however, be- 
came so ill he had to suspend his labors, and on 
going to Madras with his wife after his recov- 
ery he worked there. Jensen arrived there 


just at the time of the caste troubles among the 
five working classes — the goldsmiths, copper- 
smiths, ironsmiths, carpenters, and masons He 
visite'd in these Hindoo homes, and his influence 
was very great. He received great assistance 
from John Lazarus, a native Christian, the 
fourth generation in his family. His father had 
been in the London Missionary Society’s service. 
He went through a four years’ course in the 
University of Madras in the higher Tamil, and 
is celebrated among all the missionaries in Ma- 
dras. Jensen and Lazarus preached in the 
streets daily, and although Jensen went home 
to Denmark, Lazarus still went on with the 
preaching, most of which was done at night. 
Missionary Phillips of the London Society is 
the only other one who has done this. 

The mission work in Blacktown being almost 
entirely school work, the mission friends felt 
that a church was much needed. They tried 
to raise money, but it was a hard struggle until 
the English Government finally gave the Dan- 
ish mission land and 15,000 kroners to help 
them. This move has given the mission more 
popularity in Madras. 

Madras has a station called Ponnere, north of 
the city, and the village Gumidinpundi, two 
Danish miles from the coast and five miles 
north from Madras, has been chosen for a new 
station, and a catechist has been sent there (O. 
J. Devan eson), to work under the direction of 
the missionaries. 

Two native assistants, Solomon and Visvasam 
are engaged in street preaching. They were 
educated in the American Missionary Seminary 
in Madura, and speak the Tamil and the Telugu 
languages. Two Bible women have begun work 
among the women also. In 1888, N. P. Hansen, 
from Jjrlland, Denmark, left his w^ork there and 
went with his family to Madura to do mission 
work. They were accompanied by two dea- 
conesses, who w'ent to work among the women 
in Madras. In 1888 two houses were purchased 
for the missionaries. 

Malay Mission. Founded 1883, by the Dan- 
ish Missionary Society, to Malays in India in 
the Sjervaroj Mountains, and among the Kiillier 
people who work on the coffee plan till ions. 
The Danish missionary Kofoed was sent out to 
India in 1881, and in 1883 commenced amission 
at Jerked. In 1886 he moved to Assampur, 
where he built a school. At the three stations 
Assampur, Mulivi, and Kilijur there are meet- 
ing-houses. 

In 1888 the small-pox so depopulated the 
country that the mission was given up. 

JLoventJiaVs Mission. Headquarters, 
Yium, Denmark. Founded 1873 by Loventhal 
and H. Jensen (Copenhagen); work evangel- 
istic and independent. The headquarters of its 
committee of direction is at Yium, near Yiborg. 
President, A. S. Lund. The committee has nine 
members (all men of the Grundvigsk belief), 
with three head directors. The prir^apal com- 
mittee has many smaller committees connected 
with it for raising funds. The foundation of 
the Society is Baptism; .its motto, “Be born 
again;” and it is a mission to the common 
people. The directors simply raise money, and 
do not give advice, nor instruction to the mis- 
sionaiies, who work independently. Loventhal 
and Jensen went out to India in 1873, and 
founded a station at Vellur (see review Danish 
Missions), 30 Danish miles by rail southwest from 
Madras. LoventbaVs desire is to have the hea- 
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tlien retain their manners and customs as much 
as po.ssi])le. He has no scLooLs, and travels 
from place to place. He has 3 Hindu assistants, 
ordained by Jensen in 1860. His principal 
aim is to baptize the natives, whom he accepts if 
they seem honest in their desire to believe as the 
missionaries do. Out of 100 Hindus and 6 Par- 
iahs he has baptized, only 20 remain true to 
the Christian life. 

JRed l\.ai*€n 3Iission (founded 1884) to 
the Hed Karens at Pobja. An independent 
mission, in charge of L. Schreuderof the Askof 
High School. J&as no committee of direction. 
Sustained by private suljscriptions and funds 
from the Grimdvigsk Society. 

Hans Paulsen (a fanner) "had a dream which 
inspired him to become a missionary, and turned 
his attention to a mission among the Red Karens. 
He interested a friend, HansG. Jensen, and after 
completing their education they were helped by 
their frientls and the Grundvigsk Society. They 
went out in 1 864 to Rangoon, India, and spent 
some time in study. home was built at Uahdo. 
■When H. Paidsen could make himself under- 
stood, he went in 168(5 to a small city of the 
Red Karens, Pobja, and was allowed to work 
there. His mission soon came to a close, for he 
died in the same year. Jensen suffered very 
much from the climate, but remained. He was 
not successful in learning the language w'ell 
enough to preach in it, but he was able to talk 
to the people. 

In 166(5 J. K. Knudsen, the son of a carpen- 
ter, born in Holstebro and educated in America, 
came to his assistance from Denmark to Toungu. 
About this time Andrea Gehlart, a woman doc- 
tor, was sent out to care for Missionary Jensen. 
It was his earnest desire to go back to Pobja, 
and she started with him, hut he died on the 
journey. She buried him, and then returned to 
Toungu, where Knudsen was, and •worked in 
an orphan home, in Rangun, In 1888 R. Mad- 
sen, a Dane, went 'out and joined Knudsen at 
Pobja. They were l)oth soon very ill, and Mad- 
sen went home to Denmark; Knudsen stayed 
at Toungu. The outlook for this mission is now 
(1868) very dark. The American Baptists have 
sent a native Red Karen to found a school at 
Pobja. 

NovtJie7'ih Santal Mission . — Northern 
Santal Mission is under the direction of Mission- 
aries Bbresen and Skrefsrud, as president 
and treasurer. The mission receives its income 
through committees in Europe— an English 
committee in London and Liverpool; for Bcot- 
iand, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee. In 
Norway, besides one central committee in Chiis- 
tiana (with B. Pauss as president), smaller com- 
mittees in Lillehammer, Skien, Drammen, Aren- 
dal, Kristianssand, Bergen, Trondhjem, and 
Tromsb. Sweden has committees in Stockholm 
(president, Pastor Leu'wgren), Upsala (president. 
Professor Rudin), Goteborg (Pastor Wieselgren, 
president). They receive help from Denmark 
through the Danish Mission Society. The Dan- 
ish IVBssions president is Pastor V. Birkedal; 
the Copenhagen president is Count A. Moltke. 
There are several smaller unions and some wom- 
en’s unions that work for the Santal Mission. 
The most important of these smaller ones are: 
NOragers’ Mission Union (under Count Moltke, 
of Nbrager), Rosenvold Mission Union (under 
Count Rantzau, of Rosenvold). The head treas- 
4irer for Denmark is theological candidate V. 


Jacobson, in Copenhagen, (See also Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals). 

The founder of this mission w'as Bbresen, 
whose father w'as a Noiwegian carpenter. Bo- 
reson w'as born in Denmark. In 16o2 he w^ent 
to Berlin to work in a lace factory. Here he w’as 
veiy lonely, because he could "not understand 
tlie"Germaii language. AVhile reading his Bible 
the parable of Ihe Prodigal Son touched his 
heart; he was at once convicted of his own sins, 
and prayed to God for forgiveness. After some 
years spent in jd reparation lie applied to the 
ferossner Society to be sent to the Kols in North 
India. He was accepted, and went in Novem- 
ber, 1864. Before Skrefsrud became a niis- 
sionaiy he was imprisoned for some offence, and 
while "in Christiania he read of the Missionary 
Pjellstadt. His interest was awakened, and he 
applied for admission to the mission school, but; 
could not get in. He went to Berlin, and there 
met Boreson, who proved a friend to him. He 
went to the Gossner Mission School, and was 
sent out to the new station Perulia. Bbresen 
and Skrefsrud went out with the understanding 
that they were to work at the same station, but 
on the death of Gossner they were to be sepa- 
rated. They would not consent to this, and left 
the Society’s service to found a mission for 
themselves in Santalia in 18()7, where they 
joined a Baptist missionary who had been work- 
ing on his own account since 1869. This was 
the first station, Ebenezer, and the chief one up 
to this time. 

A Norwegian named Bucholdt began to 
think of the mission work after reading an ac- 
count of John 'VYilliams of the South Sea Islands, 
and entering the seminary at Skeens he became 
a teacher. Skrefsrud visited Norway in 1674, 
when Bucholdt met him and returned with him 
to Santalia, and worked in the girls’ school in 
Ebenezer. He was ordained- in 1686, and is now 
director for the station Shandarpur. Pastor 
Berg, the son of a Norwegian minister, went 
with Skrefsrud to Santalistan in 1883. 

Extension op the Northern Santal Mis- 
sion, begun in 1867. The first baptism took 
place in 1869. About this lime the head chief 
of the Santals began to oppose the missions. 
He was taken prisoner by the English, and his 
followers thought this a punishment from the 
Christians’ God. Marlheopargana soon after 
this became a Christian, with many of his people, 
A school for hoys and girls was founded at 
Ebenezer. 

In 1 880 the Colony of Assam was begun. The 
Santals wore so poor and the country so densely- 
populated, that the missionaries set about to im- 
prove the coudition of the people. Skrefsrud 
took seven Santals with him to explore the 
country. Assam was decided upon, and the 
consent of the English Government was ob- 
tained, the land given, and the colonists re- 
moved to Assam, a fruitful country, whore the 
mission has flourished. Seven villages were 
built under one government, and a native priest, 
Siram, is working there among his own peo- 
ple. Five Santals have been ordained, and they 
translate and compose hymns in the language. 
Bbreson has the direction of both Santalistan 
and Assam. Skrefsrud is the leader in the liter- 
ary work, in school-books, religious history, and 
language. For two years a committee was 
at work in publishing Santal literature. In 
1887 Skrefsrud visited the Mech people, who 
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are the aborigines of the country, and have their 
own language. They live north from Assam, 
near the Himalaj^a ^Mountains. The Sautals 
from Assam have begun mission work among 
them, and Skrefsrud has four !Mech boys in his 
school in Ebenezer, one from Raj'Bungri, a 
race east from Assam. The lirst convert, Teklo, 
is now working among his own people, with two 
Sautals, Singrai and jN uka. Their headquarters 
are in a Mechlauds village, Radsjadhabii, 16 
miles northwest from Assam. Here they have 
a meeting-house. 

Uanlsh Mission Schools — school 
was founded near Copenhagen in J une, 1862, 
with six scholars, under the direction of Dr. 
JRordan. Its course was to be six years, 
but the first two scholars, Andersen and 
Thompsen, went, after studying three years in 
the Danish school, to India to complete their 
studies under Missionary Ochs, where the theo- 
logical department vras under Bishop H. V. 
Sty hr. Very soon dissensions arose in the 
school, and the result was that the scholars 
went away and the school was closed. Of 
these scholars two — Lowenthal and H. Jensen — 
“began their own mission. H. K. Paulsen went 
to liadsjamundri; I. A. Pedersen, the year af- 
ter, was sent out in the Society’s service. Oue 
of them gave up and went to America. H. E. 
Smith went to Radsjamundri. After the clos- 
ing of the school the scholars were educated in 
■private in Copenhagen, where they gained 
knowledge but not training to fit them for 
their work. In October, 1887, three scholars 
%vere educated in a private home under Pastor 
H. XJ^siug in Aarhus. After their course is 
finished the scholars go to the king’s minis- 
ter, and by kingly permission are examined in 
a written and onil e.vamination by two theo- 
logical professors and two Copenhagen minis- 
ters. Those who are fitted are ordained by the 
■kingdom’s bishop. The others are sent out un- 
ordained, and after studying some time in India 
they may be ordained by the Conference 
"bishop. 

Danish Version.— The Danish belongs to 
the Teutonic branch of the Aryan language- 
family, and is used in Denmark, whose popu- 
lation in 1888 was 2,130,000. Hvidtfelcl (died 
1609) states in his “ Danmarks KrOuike,” that in 
•different monasteries translations of the Old 
Testament, especially of the Prophets and the 
Psalms, were to be found. Such a translation, 
•containing the first twelve books of the Old 
Testament, made after the Vulgate, Is found in 
a manuscript of the year 1470. Prom this 
manuscript the principal books were edited by 
Prof. Christian Molbech, Copenhagen, 1828. 

The first Danish version of the New Testa- 
ment, translated by Hans Mikkelsen of Malmo, 
and executed under the patronage and at the 
command of King Christian II., was published 
at Leipsic in 1524. The first translation of the 
Psalms appeared at Rostock in 1528; the trans- 
lator was PransWormordsen, lector at Malmo. 
An improved version of the New Testament 
appeared in 1529 at Antwerpen, made by Chris- 
ten Pedersen. 

A second edition followed in 1531, besides a 
mew translation of the Psalms. The Danish 
reformer Hans Tausen (died 1561 as Bishop of 
Ribe) translated the Pentateuch, which was pub- 
iished at Magdeburg, 1535, 1536, and 1537; and 
P. Tidemand published the Book of Ruth in 
1539. In 1550 the whole Bible was issued in 


Danish, at the instance of Christian III.,a£ 
Copenhagen, under the care of Christen Peder- 
sen, aided by other learned professors. This 
version closely followed Luther’s. A reprint 
was made in 1589. In 1604 King Christian IV. 
appointed Bishop Hans Povelsen Resen (died 
1638) to prepare a version according to the 
original texts The New Testament was pub 
lished in 1605, and the entire Bible in 1607.^ A 
revised edition was issued by Bishop Svaniug, 
Resen junior, and P. Wiutrup in 1647. The 
College of Missions established at Copen- 
hagen issued several editions of Svaning’s text, 
1717, 1718, 1722, and 1728. After the mission 
press had been destroyed by fire in 1728 and 
the Orphan House had obtained the exclusive 
privilege of printing the Danish Bible, several 
editions were issued between 1735 and 1745. 
A new translation of the New Testament was 
published in 1780, and another by O. H. Guld- 
berg, minister of the State, in 1794. In 1815 a 
commission of revisal was appointed, and in 
1819 the New Testament was published at 
Copenhagen, Bishop Milnter and Professors 
P. S. Mtiller, J. Moller, B. Thorlatius, and Rev. 
J. P. 31ynster having made the revision. In 
1872 the revised Old Testament, as prepared hy 
C. Rothe, Kalkar, Martensen, and Hermansen, 
was published, which was adopted by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the marginal expositions, which 
appeared to savor too much of the nature of 
comments. 

Of other translations we mention an edition 
of the entire Danish Bible by J. Chr. Litidberg, 
1837-66 ; by Profs. Hermansen, Fr. Holveg, 
O.Levinsen and Dr. Kalkar, 1847. Up to March 
31st, 1889. the British and Foreign Bible Society 
circulated 997,350 portions of the Scriptures. 

{8;pecwnen Derse. John 3 ; 16.) 
faa Jauer ©ub elfCet Serbcu, at ^an Jauer (jibe: 
tin '©cn ben eenbaanie, |)aa bet at l)toer ben, fom tree 
baa bam, life ffal fortabes, men babe ct ebigt 2ib.. 

Dapoli, a town of Bombay, on the Bhima 
River, "Western India, 85 miles southeast of 
Bombay city, 5 miles from the sea. One of 
the healthiest places in India. Mission station 
of the S. P. G. ; 1 missionary, 12 native helpers, 
8 schools, 221 scholars. 

Darfur, a country of the Soudan. (See 
Africa.) 

Darjeeling^ (Darjiling), a town of Ben- 
gal, North India, 360 miles from Calcutta by 
mil. It is a hill station (7,000 feet) and sani- 
tarium, which is rapidly becoming very popu- 
lar. Population, 7,018, consisting of Nepalis, 
Lepchas, and Bhutias, each speaking its own 
language, and Plain-men, speaking Bengali, 
Hindu, and Hindustani. Condition of people 
good. Mission station of the Established 
Church of Scotland (1870); 2 missionaries, 1 
missionary’s wife, 2 other ladies, 18 native 
helpers, 13 out-stations, 4 churches, 180 mem< 
bers, 21 schools, 904 scholars. 

Darling*, David, b, 1790 ; sent by the Lon- 
don Missionaiw Society to the South Seas in 1816. 
Stationed at Einieo and Tahiti, making various 
missionary tours from Bunaania. In 1834 ho 
went to Marquesas to commence a mission on 
those islands, returning the next year to TaM^ 
He assisted in translating the Scriptures into 
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Marquesan language. Returning from a visit to 
England 1852, he made his home in Tahiti till 
1859, when he retired from active service and 
settled at Sydney, where he died December 6th, 
18CT. 

David, Christian, b. in ]\Ioravia, early in 
the 18th century, his father a Bohemian, his 
mother a German. Of himself he says: “ I was 
quite a zealot for the Roman Church., So super- 
stitious was I, that if an old w^oman crossed me 
in the early morning, or a hare ran across the 
path, I deemed myself unlucky. Great indeed 
was the darkness" which lay "upon me till it 
pleased God in His mercy to direct me, poor, 
blind, and miserable, into the right way.’' 
Finding little sympathy among Lutherans of the 
National Church, and being unsafe from the 
Jesuits, after various w^anderings he w^ent to 
Gurlitz, where he was much strengthened by 
intercourse with “Rev. Mr. Schafer and other 
children of God.’' He now' "'felt stirred” to 
visit his native land, w'hich he did twice, i:)reach- 
ing “repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus." 
Persecution followed, and the Brethren solicited 
him to find some place for them where they 
might dwell. Returning to Goi'litz, he for the 
first time met Count Zinzendorf, wdio on hearing 
his statement said to him: "If you will come to 
me, I will give you a place to dw'ell in ; money 
I have not, for 1 too have hitherto heen an exile. 
"With what I had I have purchased an estate, 
and if it is agreeable, you may come in God's 
name and settle there. If you are seeking God, 
I shall be glad to receive you." Of this Zinzen- 
dorf writes: "Christian David was so intent on 
the Moravian emigration, that, when engaged in 
wainscoting the saloon of my house at Berthels- 
dorf in 17^3, and had about finished his work, 
he left bis tools, and set off, without hat, a journey 
of nearly 200 miles, to Moravia, to lead back 
emigrants. He made eleven or twelve journeys 
in all, and though often in the most imminent 
danger from the officers of justice who rode in 
search of him, he w'as passed by or preserved 
from them in the most w^onderful mannei\" 
The removal to Berthelsdorf began in 1722 with 
ten persons, and within seven years 300 othem 
had joined the little company, and built the town 
called Hermhut. In 1733 Christian David ac- 
companied the first Moravian missionaries to 
Greenland. After various journeys in the service 
of the church and another voyage to Greenland, 
he in 1748 accompanied the great missionary 
colonjr to Pennsylvania. In August, 1749, after 
revisiting Greenland, he made another visit to 
America, and assisted in building the chapel- 
house at Nazareth, Penn. He died at Herrnhut, 
1750. 

Day, Samuel Stearns, b. Ontario, Canada, 
May 18th, 1808; graduated Hamilton Literary 
and Theological Institute ; sailed as a missionary 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union to the 
Telugiis, India, September 20th, 1835. He was 
stationed first at Vizagapatam, then at Ohicacole, 
and in 1837 at Madras. In Madras he spent 
three years preaching in Telugu and Englisli, 
and organized an English church, of which he 
was the pastor. Having made several tours into 
the Telugu country, he fixed upon Nellore as 
the most suitable place for a mission, and in 
1840 removed thithe?: with his family. His 
health failing, he returned home in 1845. Find- 
ing the executive committee on his arrival dis- 
dussing the propriety of abandoning the mission, 


he earnestly protested against giving up that 
field. The committee decided to aw'ait further 
indications of Providence, and his health being 
partially restored be returned in 1848 to Nellore. 
His health again failing, he returned in 1853 to 
the United IStates. For two or three years he 
w'as an agent for the Society in Canada. After 

ears of great physical suffering, he died Septem- 

er 17th, 1871, at Homer, N. Y. Mr. Day w'as 
the founder of the Telugu Mission. Amid hiauy 
discouragements and obstacles he cou tinned to 
labor, in firm faith that the gospel would triumph 
in that heathen land. 

Delira, Dehra-Dun District, Northw'est 
Provinces, India, 47 miles east of Saharanpur. 
Prettily situated in a mountain valley more than 
2,300 It. above the sea. Population, 18,959, 
Hindus, Moslems, Jains, Christians, etc. Mis- 
sion station of the Church Missionary Society; 
1 missionary and wife, 1 school, 101 scholars. 
Presbyterian Church North ; 1 missionary and 
wife, 3 other ladies, 19 native helpers, 1 school, 
83 church-members. 

Delaware Version. — The Delaware, 
W’’bich belongs to the Algonquin branch of 
American languages, is spoken bj- the Delaware 
tribe of Indians. The Rev. Christian F. Den eke, 
a Moravian missionary, stationed at New Fair- 
field in Upper Canada, translated the Epistles of 
John, W'hich he forwarded in 1818 to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, by which they w^ere published 
shortly afteiwvards. 

(Specimen 'verse. 1 John 2; 2.) 

Woak necama' guliechtaganehanall 
tauchsowoagannenanaU, taku kiluna nechoha; 
,schuk ulaha wemi elgigunkihaki omattauchso- 
woagano wa 'olieclffcbhepannh 

Dellii, a town of Punjab, North India, 113 
miles from Agra, 954 froni Calcutta. Noted for 
its wonderful old palaces and magnificent old 
buildings, in some respects the most beautiful 
and curious in the world. No city in India has 
finer thoroughfares than Delhi; most of its houses 
are of brick, well built, and substantial. Popu- 
lation, 173,393. Mission station of the Baptist 
Missionary Society; 4 missionaries, 2 native 
helpers, 2 out-stations, 52 school-children, 486 
church-members. S. P. G. and Cambridge 
Mission (1853); 9 missionaries, 9 ladies, 98 native 
helpers, 1 church, 168 communicants, 29 schools, 
1,251 schoolars, and, since 1877, a flourishing 
college, which exercises a considerable literary 
influence among the higher classes. Evening 
service is held in open air in front of the school- 
houses, and is very well attended, especially by 
women of the lower classes. As Delhi w^as the 
fonner residence of the Great Mogul, many 
Turks, Afghans, and Mongols have settled hero, 
and life among the upper classes has a decidedly 
Mohammedan character. The rich and distin- 
guished Hindu ladies live secluded in their Zena- 
nas, but Zenana missionaries are generally well 
received. The neighboring village, Rampur, 
inhabited by weavers, is entirely Christian. 

Demerara, a river and settlement in British 
Guiana (q.v.). A mission field of the London 
Missionary Society ; 1 station, Ebenezer (q.v.), 
and 3 ont-stations, having 5 native preachers, 
196 church-members, 2 Sunday-schools, 255 
Sabbath-scholars, 200 day-scholars. In 1878 the 
Moravian Brethren commenced work among 
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tlie emi,!?rants from the Barhadoes, as a branch 
of the Barbadian Mission, and with stations at 
Graham’s Hali and Beierverwachtung; 2 native 
mia&iouaries, 341 communicants, 2 schools, 179 
scholars, 2 Sunday-schools, 237 scholars. 

l>eot>and, a town in the Mussorie district, 
Ben;ral, East India, not far from Lahore. 
Mi^^ion station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chur(*h Xorth; I missionary, 1 single lady, 3 
church-members, 1 school, 3*4 scholars. 

Oeoll, a town in Eajputana, Northwest 
Provinces, India, TO miles southeast of Ajmere. 
Climate tropical. Population, 3,000, including 
Raiputs, low-caste Hindus, and Minas. Lan- 
guages, Hindi, Merwari. Religion, Hinduism. 
Au "'enterprising place, with ""a brisk trade. 
Mi'Mon station^ of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland (1871); 1 missionary and 
wife, 3 native helpers, 1 out -station, 1 church, 
17 members, S schools, 275 scholars. 

I>e}>o]i, a village 20 miles south of Batavia, 
Java, East Indies. "'It was Christianized in 1714, 
and was the seat of a Dutch Missionary Society 
(Nederl. Zeuding.) station from 1834 to 1852. In 
1878 the Rhenish ^Missionary Society established 
a seminary here for the education of native 
teachers. 

l>era Crliazi Klian, a town in the Pun- 
jab, North India, near the Sulaiman Hills. It 
contains many mosques, a fine bazaar. The popu- 
lation of 22,309 consists of Hindus, ^toslems, 
Sikhs, Christians. 3Iission station of the 
C. M. S., 'which is trying to reach the Hill 
Beluchees, a nomadic race living in rustic sim- 
plicity, who roam the hills. The Gospel of 
Matthew is the onlv portion of the Bible so far 
translated into Beluchee. It has 1 missionary, 
1 native pastor, 10 communicants, 1 school, 57 
scholars. 

Dera Khan, a town of the Punjab, 

North India, 44 miles west of the Indus River, 
200 miles west of Lahore, 120 miles north of 
jMiiltan. A well-planned town, with houses of 
modem construction, but very badly drained. 
It contains few buildings of interest, but is one 
of the most aristocratic towns in Punjab, with a 
large number of resident native noblemen. 
Population, 22,164, Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, 
Jains, etc. Mission station of the C. M. S. ; 1 
missicmary and wife, 2 schools, 322 scholars, 1 
native pastor, 17 communicants, 1 high-school, 
300 scholars, 1 day-school, 49 pupils. 

]>eriisli, a Mohammedan mystic. Etymo- 

logically the word signifies a mendicant, one who 
begs from door to door, and may be understood 
literally, or in a figurative sense as implying 
that the dervish is a suppliant at the door of 
God’s mercy. A Turkish proverb says, “The 
Christian’s lazy man becomes a monk/ the Mus- 
lim’s a dervish.” {Ki'tstidnin imhelikenJikh olour, 
dervish). But the class of men 
comprised in the widest application of the word 
dervish are rarely mendicants and never monks. 
I'hey prefer to call themselves Tesmmj, or 
followers of Theosophy or Sufism, 

In theory, the orders of dervishes number 
twelve, all of which claim to have derived their 
doctrine and practice from four orders reputed 
to have been instituted by the four Caliphs who 
were companions of IMohammed, from whom 
they are supposed to have derived the “mystery,” 
But in fact there are many more than twelve 


orders, and there is no evidence of the existence 
of mystics among Muslims befoiu the 9th cen- 
tury. The present system of Mohammedan 
mysticism appears to "have arisen about the 
11th and 12th centuries, when the most eminent 
dervish teachers flourished in Eastern Persia 
and Bokhara. 

Among the more prominent of the orders of 
the deiwishes now known are the Mevlevi 
(whirling deiwisbes), the Rufayi (howling der- 
'vishes), ""the Nakslibendi (seers of lights and 
visions), the Bektashi, the Kadiri, the Khal- 
veti, the Shazili, the Kalenderi (mendicants), 
etc. All who belong to any of the orders are 
known in common parlance as Sufis^ or pious 
people. 

The various dervish orders differ from one 
another in method of development and in the 
interpretation of the terms of mysticism, and 
their doctrines range from the most extiuvagant 
Pantheism and Gnosticism to the quieter mysti- 
cism of the Christians of the middle ages. The 
theories which underlie the -wLole dervish 
system are in outline as follows: The soul 
emanates from God and must return to Him. 
Men commonly suppose that the return of the 
soul to God occurs after death, but to certain 
ones has been revealed the ‘ ‘ mystery ” that, in 
spite of the opposition of the world and the 
flesh, there is a “ way ” by which the soul may 
return to God 'while yet in the body. By follow- 
ing the “'way” the soul is blessed with manifes- 
tations of the perfections of God, and, becom- 
ing msensible to earthly things, in an ecstasy of 
delight it attains to union wdth God; this ec- 
static condition becoming at length the normal 
condition of life, its subject becoming intoxicated 
with God and seeing God in all things. The 
saint {veil) 'who has attained this condition of 
unbroken union with God is believed to be used 
as a channel for the exercise of the Divine power, 
sho-wn in the healing of the sick, the foretelling 
of events, the exchange of thought ■with those at 
a distance, etc. These miraculous exhibitions 
of power do not depend on the will of the man 
through -whom they are exhibited; hence they 
continue after the death of the saint, and reward 
those who have recourse to his grave. Both 
before and after death such saints are believed 
to have a place in the Divine system by which 
mundane affairs are controlled, which is a regu- 
lar hierarchy of governors, of whom one or two 
are placed iu a position resembling the Gnostic 
Demiurges, with power only less than infinite, 
For this I’eason the deceased saints of the der- 
vish orders are always addressed in prayer by 
their followers. 

The method by which union with God is to 
he attained is differently taught in the different 
orders, but the principle substantially followed 
by all divides the process into three exercises: 
(it) The purification of the mind from earthly 
thoughts and desires; (h) The concentration of 
the mind upon the being of God or His attri- 
butes; (c) The repeated recitation of the names 
of God. In some of the orders the purification 
is sought by penances and ascetic aTisterities; 
this is especially the case in the Arabian orders. 
In other orders repentance for sin and prayei's 
to God are relied upon to fill the mind with 
such a desire for spiritual things as will supjjlant 
earthly desires. The zikr or recitation of the- 
name of God is silent in some orders, but bo* 
conies a wild shout in others. Thus the Whir! 
ing Dervishes as they spin round, and tha 
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Howling Dervishes as they shout in frenzied 
tones, are alike engaged in the zik)\ which is 
supposed to bring them into ecstatic union with 
Ood at those public services to which travellers 
in oriental countries flock as to one of the 

sights ” of the place. The zikv is assisted by 
certain mechanical exercises, such as the hold- 
ing of the breath, doubling back the tongue on 
the roof of the mouth, etc. Some of the orders 
use drugs or even spirituous liquors as an aid 
to religious fervor. 

The'^ organization of the Dervish orders is a 
purely A-orimtary association, guarded in some 
orders by secrer signs and passwords. For the 
convenience of assembly a chapel or Tekke is 
built in some suitable "place, and endowed by 
legacies of rich men. To this i)lace all Muslims 
may resort for w'orship. Here may reside such 
members of the order as have a vocation to do 
.so, for such time as they choose. In the 
Tekke they are under the absolute rule of the 
elder or Sheikh, who represents in that place the 
Fir or founder of the order. No member is 
forced to live in the Tekke^^ and all may have 
their families near at hand if they choose. All 
the members are “brothers (iMwm.) The 
specific method in use is the “way” {^Tarikat). 
The man who inclines to walk in the way is a 
novice or “seeker ” (il/i/nVZ), and after he has 
learned to e.scape the bonds of the flesh he be- 
comes a “ walker ” {Salik). Any Salik of long 
experience may be a MunJiid or instructor of 
n(n'ices, and is" eligible to the office of Sheikh, or 
director of a Tekke; this office is often heredi- 
taiT. 

The Mohammedanism of the Koran, being 
essentially a religion of outward observances, 
keeps the eyes of its follow'ers fixed upon the 
minute deeds of self, and has little for spiritual 
natures. The dervish system appears as an 
exotic addition to the doctrines of the Koran, 
with the object of giving to Muslims a satisfac- 
tion for spiritual aspirations w'hich they must 
other’vrise lack. The regular religious doctors 
and theologians of Islam frown upon the der- 
vishes. But lens of thousands of Muslims seek 
•spiritual content in the dervish ordei's, trying 
one after another of the systems, and still ever 
groping after the “way” and the “perfect 
guide ” w'ho shall give them rest to their souls. 

The literature of the Dervishes is a rich field 
for research, comprising the finest poetical 
works of the Persian and Turkish authors. 
Jellaluddin, the author of the Mesne vi, was a 
Mevlevi dervish, as was Saadi. Jami was a 
Nakshbendi. The modern ^vorks of the better 
olass of dervishes contain much that is spiritual 
and lofty and inspiring. 

Devon (or Pas), a town in Canada. A 0. 
M. S. mission station in the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict, Northwest America; 170 church-members, 
S schools, 56 scholars. 

Dliarwar, a town of Bombay, India, 288 
miles southeast of Bombay city. Population, 
27,191, Hindoos, Moslems, Jains, Christians, 
Parsis, etc. Mission station of the Basle Mis- 
iSionaiy Society; 3 missionaries, 3 missionaries’ 
wives, 14 native helpers, 90 communicants. 

Diarbekir, a city of Eastern Turkey, on 
the Tigris, the ancient Amida, and called by 
the Turks Kara (black) Amida, on account of 
the walls, which being built of black basalt, 
have a peculiarly forbidding aspect. The pop- 


ulation (40,000) is composed of Turks, Aime- 
nians, Syrians, Koords, etc. Being the capital 
of the province and the centre for trade, it has 
always hecn an important place, and was for 
many years the seat of the British military consul 
for&)ordismu. Mission work was commenced 
early in the history of the Turkey missions, but it 
w'as confined for many 3"cars chiefly to passing 
visits of missionaries to Mesopotamia (see Ar- 
menia and A. B. 0. F. M.). When fully occupied 
as a station the work progres'^ed rapidly, and a 
strong, self-supporting church was formed 
among the Armenians. Work is also carried on 
among the Syrians or Jacobites of the city and 
the surrounding villages, conducted by the 
missionaries from Mar din. 

Dibble, Sliclcloii, b. Skaneatelos, N. Y., 
U.S.A., January 26th, 1809; graduated Hamil- 
ton College 1837, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary 1830; ordained Utica, October 6th, 1830. 
Sailed the same year with the fourth company 
of missionaries to the Hawaiian Islands. He 
was stationed at Hilo till 1836, when, on account 
of ill-health, he W’as assigned to the Seminary 
at Lahainaluna, on Maui. ]\lrs. Dibble died 
February 30th, 1837. lu November of that year 
he sjiiled for America, where he made an ex- 
tended tour, delivering lectures upon the isl- 
ands and the missionary w^ork. An abstract of 
these was published, entitled “Hawaiian His- 
tory” (New York, 1839). He returned with his 
second wife in 1889. Mr. Dibble was “ among 
the foremost of the mission educators.” He 
translated part of the Old Testament, prepared 
eight text- books on grammar, natural history, 
and Scripture history in the Hawaiian language; 
and wrote a “ History of the Sandwdeh Islands 
Mission” (New York, 1839) and a “History of 
the Sandwich Islands” (Lahainaluna, 1843). 
He died at Lahainaluna, Hawaiian Islands, 
June 33d, 1845. 

Dikele Version.— The Dikele or Kele be- 
longs to the Bantu family of African languages, 
and is used in the region of the river Gabun. 
A translation of the Gospel of John, prepared 
by the Rev. Albert Bushuell of the Presbyterian 
Gaboon Mission, was published at New York 
by the American Bible Society in 1879. 

{Specimen verse, John 8 : 16.) 

Nadiambilindl Anyambi6 ‘a midinh p6nzhe 
nyi na- thadinh that! thC tha yS miys Miana 
ngw6I ngwadikika, na mutyi jSshS ngwa yS 
bundliS a tyi magwa, nji a na thaki^ th* 
adukwa jeshS. 

Din^pur (Dinajpore), a town of Bengal, 
East India, 310 miles' nortlx of Calcutta. There 
are no temples, and hut one mosque in the 
place. Population, 13,560, Moslems, Hindus, 
etc. Mission station of the Baptist Missionary 
Society; 3 missionaries, 8 out-stations, with 130 
communicants. 

Dinapiir^ a town in Bengal, East India, 
on the Ganges. Population of town and can- 
tonment. 87,893, Hindus, Moslems, Christians, 
etc. Mission station of the Baptist Missionary- 
Society; 1 missionary, 7 native helpers, 318 
school-children, 8 church-members. S. P. G. ; 
1 school, 35 pupils. 

Dindig^nl, a town in Madura, Madi-as, South 
India, 30 miles northwest of Madura, Con- 
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nected by miiroad with the chief tow’ns of the 
Presidency. Population, 14,1S2, Hindus, Mos- 
lems, Christians. Mission station of the 
A. B. C. F. M.; 1 missionary and wife, 3 
churches, a medical mission, school, and semi- 
naiy. 

Djimma, a town in Alyssinia, Africa, and 
station of the Swedish Evangelical National 
Association. 

Doaiie, Edward Topping, b. Tomp- 
kinsviile, Staten Island, N. i’., U. S. A, May 
3utli, 1820; graduated at Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, 111.71848; Union Theological Seminar^' 
1852, ordained 1854, and embarked June 4th, the 
stime year, a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
for Micronesia, arriving Februaiy 6tii, 1855. 
Though circumstauces made it necessary for 
him to be transferred temporarily to the Mar- 
shall Islands and to Japan, yet*’the people of 
Ponape, where he was stationed, had his heart, 
and to them he returned and for them labored 
with unwearied gentleness and courage, and 
with cheering success. In 1887, when the Span- 
ish forces occupied the island, Mr. Doane was 
seized, put in the hold of a vessel, and sent as 
a prisoner to the Philippine Islands. The na- 
tives were so roused by this unwarrantable 
act, that, being without Mr. Doaue’s iuduence 
to restrain them, they rose and took the life 
of the Governor. Through the efforts of Julius 
Voigt, the United States Consul at Mtinila, he 
was^ liberated by the Spanish Government, 
and was returned with apologies to his station. 
His influence throughout the islands vras in- 
creased by \vhat had happened. Though his 
health declined, he clung to his work till the 
spring of 1890, when he was conveyed by the 
“Morning Star’’ to Honolulu, where in two 
■weeks he quietly breathed his last, at the house 
of the Rev. Dr. Hyde, on the 15th of May. The 
evening before he died, too weak to utter 
many "words, he said to Hr. Lowell Smith, 

‘ ' I am trusting in Jesus.” Rev. Luther Gulick, 
the only survivor of the early company of 
missionaries on Ponape, except Mr. Bingiiam, 
wrRes; “I was in Ponape when he arrived iu 
1855, and soon learned to love and adinii-e him. 
He was disinterestedly attached to missionary 
work, and his hopefulness "wus very marked. 
He was in many respects a model missionary, 
oheerful, manly, and sensible.” He had been 
35 years a missionary of the American Board. 

JDober, Eeoiiard, a missionary of the 
United Brethren to the Banish West Indies. 
He was a potter by trade. His attention -was 
called to this field through a conversation with 
a servant of Count Zinzendorf, w'ho came 
with him to Copenhagen in 1731 to attend 
the coronation of Christian VI. Anthony stated 
that he had a sister who desired some one should 
be sent to instruct them iu the way of sal- 
vation, and had been pmying to God to help 
them. Whoever went to these poor people on 
the island of St. Thomas must become a laborer 
to work among them; and Leonard Bober 
offered himself to be sold as a slave, if neces- 
sary, in order to reach them. It was a year 
before anything was done. When it was deter- 
mined by lot, Bober was selected, and went 
to Copenhagen accompanied by Nitschmaii, 
who was to go with him to St. Thomas and 
then return to Herrahut, The Brethren knew 
■very little at this time of missionary under 


takings, and gave them only these instruc- 
tions 7 “In all things follow the guidance of 
the Spirit of Christ.^’ They set out on their- 
Journey of 600 miles to Copenhagen, with only 
their staves in their hands, and only six dol- 
lars in their pockets. In all this Jong way 
they met many pious people, but no one 
approved of their undertaking, or gave them 
the least encouragement, excepting Count 
Zinzendorf and the Countess of Stall berg. 
The latter told them that “the adoruhle Re- 
deemer, iu whose cause they were engaged, 
was worthy that His servants should sacrifice 
noi only their comforts, but their lives, for 
His sake.” The^^ were told at Copenhagen 
that it would be impossible to get a vessel to 
go to St. Thomas, and if they succeeded in get- 
ting there no one would permit them to teach 
the slaves. Even Anthony retracted all he 
had said iu regard to his sister and' Her com- 
panions. Nothing could shake their determi- 
nation, and their steadfastness of purpose 
raised up some influential friends for them 
among the ro^^al family, councillors of stale, 
and two of her majesty’s chaplains. They ar- 
rived iu St. Thomas, December 13th, 1732, after 
a voyage of ten weeks. They immediately 
found Anthony’s sister, w’ho, with her compan- 
ions, rejoiced to see them. A letter had been 
written without their knowledge to a wealthy 
planter named Lorenzen, who kindly received 
them into his house and gave Nitschman work 
at his carpenter’s trade, by which he support- 
ed not only himself, but Bober. For four 
months they worked happily together, when 
Nitschman had to return to Europe. On his 
departure Bober was left destitute of any liveli- 
hood, for there was no clay on the island suitable 
for the making of pottery. He was for a time 
tutor to the governor’s son, but this interfered 
with his missionary work among the negroes, 
and he asked to be dismissed. He then went to 
Tappus, a small village, where he lived in 
great poverty. In 1733 a famine and riots, 
which lasted six months, made his work almost 
impossible. The only cheering thing was the 
news that helpers were coining from Eng- 
land. They arrived the 11th of June, and two 
months later Bober returned to Europe, to fill 
the oflSce of superintending elder in the con- 
gregation at Herrnhut. 

]>o]l>ru€lJa 9 the portion of the Balkan Penin- 
sula on the right side of the Danube, extending 
from Silistria and Varna lo the mouth of that 
river, offeiing the most accessible military route 
from the north to Constantinople. The country 
is flat, containing several large swamps and 
lakes on the coast. Some parts are very fertile, 
and produce good crops of grain; others are 
covered with grasses. The herbage dries up 
early in summer, and flocks of sheep and herds 
of buffaloes go to the borders of the Danube for 
pasture. Population consists of from 16,000 to 
20, 000 families of Bulgarians, Tartars, Cossacks, 
Turkomans, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, who 
support themselves by the raising of cattle and 
bees, the manufacture of salt, and by flsher- 
i<»s. The most important towns are Tultcha, 
Kustenji, Baba Bugh, and Hirsova. The Rus- 
sians commenced in this district their operations 
against Turkey in 1828, and again in 1854, when 
they gained an important advantage by securing 
Matchin, one of the towns of Bohrudja. It 
was restored to Turkey by the treaty of peace in 
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1856. Some missionaiy work is done by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society send colpor- 
teurs to the different cities. 

DocUl, £dwarcl Mills, b. Bloomfield, N. 
J.,U. S. A., June 22d, 1824; graduated at Prince- 
ton College 1844; graduated at Union Theolo^- 
cal Seminaiy, New York, 1848; sailed in 1849 for 
Smyrna as a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 
to the Jews at Salonica. His health having 
failed in three years, he returned to the United 
States; but on its recovery he again sailed for 
Smyrna in 1855, where, having learned the 
Turkish language, he labored for eight years 
among the Armenians. The Jewish mission 
was given up. In 1863 he was transferred to 
Marsovan, with special reference to his taking 
charge of the girls' school. His sudden death 
from cholera occurred two months after the 
school was opened, on August 20th, 1865. 

“His first missionary language was the He- 
brew-Spanisb, of which he had a fine command, 
and he w'as still able to use it. When trans- 
ferred to the Armenian work, he learned the 
Turkish, w^hich he used -with more than ordinary 
■ correctness. He devoted considerable attention 
to Turkish hymnology, and contributed more 
largely to the collection of Turkish hymns now 
in use than any other person." 

Dogri Version. — The Dogri, a dialect of 
the Punjabi, belongs to the Indie branch of the 
Aryan language-family, and is used by a people 
inhabiting the mountainous or northern districts 
of Lahore. The late Dr. Carey, assisted by some 

? undits, prepared a translation of the New 
'estamenl into this dialect, which was published 
at Seranipore in 1824, but never reprinted. 

Moliiiavur, a town and district in Tinnc- 
Telly, India, giving name to a church council 
of the South India Mission of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, founded in 1827 by a special 
gift of Count Dolma. It includes 70 villages, 
6 churches, 565 communicants, 85 schools, 789 
scholars. 

Mole, Daniel, b. Bloomfield (now Skow- 
hegan), Maine, U. S. A., September 9th, 1808; 

g raduated Bowdoiu College, Maine, in 1886; 

angor Theological Seminary 1889; sailed as a 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., November 
14th, 1840, for Honolulu. On his arrival he 
was appointed principal of the Pnriahon school, 
?ind wjien the school was incorporaited as Oahu 
College, lie became the president, wdiicli posi- 
tion he held till 1855. He then removed to 
Koloa, still continuing his labors as a teacher, in 
whicli capacity he was very successful. * ‘ He w ill 
be remembered," says the Honolulu ** Friend," 
*‘not only as a tea(‘her, but as a preacher in 
Honolulu, Koloa, and other parts of the islands. 
Ho was a pure-minded, thoughtful, scholarly, 
devwit Christian missionary." He died at 
Koloa, Kauai. August. 26th, 1878. 

Doiiiasi, a town of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
on or near the cast shore of Lake Nyassa, not 
far from Blantyrc. IVIission station of the Estab- 
lished Church of {Scotland (1884) ; 8 missionaries, 
1 physician, 8 church-members, 140 scholars. 

Doiiiburg', an important government plan- 
tation, lying on the western bank of the Suri- 
nam river, in Surinam, South America, about 
twelve miles above Paramaribo. At and near 
the village there is a population of about 1,200 


persons connected with the Moravian Church, 
and many heathen in the surrounding districts, 
but hitherto no place of worship. A large church 
is now in process of construction. 

Doinin^ia, a town of Bio Pongas, western 
coast of Africa, at the junction of the Kungalong 
and Fallelan rivers. Mission station of the S. 
P. Gr.; 1 missionary. 

Doiniiiica, one of the British Leeward 
Islands, West Indies. Area, 291 square miles; 
population, 29,600, of whom the majority are 
Boman Catholics. Previous to 1759 it belonged 
to France. Sugar, fiuit, cocoa, and timber are 
the chief products. Mission station of the 
Wesleyan Methodists; 651 clan ch -members. 

DoiidOj on the Coanza Biver, west coast of 
Africa, 180 miles from its mouth, is a noted 
trading centre, at the head of .stcamljoat naviga- 
tion. Population, 5,000, mostly negroes. It is 
a station of the Bishop Taylor’s Mission (q.v.), 
■where property worth $5,000 bas been secured, 
and much hard preparatory work has been 
done. Three missionary heroines are buried 
there. 

Doty, IBIihn, b. 1812; graduated at But- 
gers College 1885, and the Theological Seminary 
at New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A., 1886; wras 
ordained the same year ns a missionary to the 
heathen. He was a member of the first mission 
sent hy the Reformed Dutch Church and the 
A. B. C. F. M. to Java, where he labored from 
1886 to 1840, when he was transferred to 
Borneo, and labored among the Dyaks till 1844. 
Thence he was removed to China, and was con- 
nected ■v^dth the Amoy Mission till his death. 
Mrs. Doty died October 5th, 1845. Mr. Doty 
left Amoy for America, November 12th, 1845, 
with his twm motherless children and th(i two 
of Mr. Pohlman, arriving at New York, March 
6th, 1846. He returned to Amoy with his 
second wife, August 19th, 1847. 1I(J left China 
for home in 1865, and died at sea in IMarch, 
four days before the arrival of the ship at New 
York. 

‘‘Mr. Doty was an excellent Chinese seliolar 
and preacher; an indefatigable, courageous, 
self-denying laborer; a man' of singular I'raak- 
ness; and was closely identified with the luission 
at Amoy from its origin.” 

Dowla!»livaraiiiA South India, a town in 
the Godaveri distriri, IVladras, 82 milt's by the 
shortest cranal from Cocanada, and 4 miltvs south 
of Bajalnnnndiy. Population (1881), 8,002, 
Hindus, a few Moslems, and C’hristians. When 
first built the town was a place of mueh impor- 
tance; at present it is a iiermaiumt station of Hut 
district engineering staff, and the government 
■worksho])s here turn out murii Avtirk for th(» 
Public Works Departmtmt. Tht^ town is eon- 
nectod with Madras and wdlh stweral points on 
the coast, by numerous navigabit' (^annls. Mis- 
sion station of the Evangelitral Lutheran (hm- 
eml Council; 1 missionary* 52 <'ommunieantH; 1 
boys' school, 46 scholars; 1 girls' school, 26 
scholars. 

Druiiiefi «9 a peculiar race and sect living in 
North Syria, among the slopes of Mount Leba- 
non and Anti- Lebanon. There are also some 
settlements in the Hauran and a colony at Bafod* 
Palestine, They are found as far north as Bey- 
rout, as far south as Tyre, and as far oast as Da- 
mascus. About 120 towns and villages are occu- 
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pied exclusively by them, and together with the 
Slaronites they compose the population of 
over 200 more. They are estimated at 65,000 
men. Deir-el-Kamar, about 15 miles southeast 
of Beyroiit, is their chief town. 

The origin and ethnographical tiliinity of the 
Druses is by no means settled. The most cred- 
ible theory is that they have sprung partly from 
the Cuthites, by whom the devastated cities of 
Baniaria were repeopled under the rule of JEsar- 
haddoii; partly from the warlike Mardis, who 
'were brought to Lebanon in the time of Con- 
stantine; and partly from the Arabs, who have 
made S(^ many incursions in this region; with, 
perhaps, a little of the blood of the Crtistidcrs 
mingled with this Mohammedan ancestry. 
Whatever their origin, their nationality is dis- 
tinct from the close of the tenth <*eutury. They 
speak Arabic as correctly as the people of AFccca; 
they ])ossess a knowledge of the Chinese Empire, 
with which their own traditions connect them ; 
and they exhibit a refinement in converstiiion 
and maimers, an appreciation of education, es- 
pecially that of women, which is in striking con- 
trast to the other Syrian races with which they 
are surrounded. 

Hakim Iliamr Allah, Caliph of Egypt, who 
began to reign 900 a.d., is the reputed author of 
their peculiar religion, Twenty-tlvo years of 
tyranny wild and terrible le.’ivo little doubt of 
his insanity, under the inlluencc of which he 
cluimed to hold din^ctinUu-coursc with the Dtdty, 
and proehuined himself the I lUiarmition of Ood. 

His claims were made known in ti itiostpio at 
Cairo by one Dara/Jj but they we-re reexuved 
with such bitter hostility that Utmwi lied to the 
niounltiiusof Lebanon, when*, he taught iltenew 
faith, and the word Druse is supposed by some 
to bed<u’ive(l from this first, apostle. Ilamze, 
the vizier of Hakim, is niganhul as tint real 
fouiuler of lhese(‘4., for he fornmluted the creed, 
and succeeded in gathering together u larger 
body of adlierents. 

The Druses believe in oim and only one Ood, 
who is without formorsnbslam^e, incomprehen- 
sil)I(‘, without attributes, l)ut before whom jnan 
is dumb and blind. Ten tinu?s has this (hxl r<s 
vcaled him.stdf in human form, and Ilakiin was 
the tenth and the lust. A fixed number of 
human beings (txisl. wlhtdi (‘.an ncitluir be added 
to nor subtractiid from, and all who artj living 
now have lived before, and will continue to live 
in other forms until the tmd of the world. At 
the death of one man the soul occupies a new 
body, and will bo of noble or busti rank eorre* 
sponding to the deeds done in the lUe before. 
Afl(a* myriads of years, when the soul lias Ixien 
purified from every stain, there will (tome a time 
of total rest. The Druses do not aciknowkwlge 
the claims of any other religions, but they oonu- 
t<manc<} an outward profession of any religion 
whenever it may l)e expedient, and unite with the 
Mohaintnedan in his prayers and washings with 
the same indilfcrenco witli which they snriukle 
iioly-watcr in the Maronito cluirchcs. This ap- 
j)arent apostasy is duo to the fact that no converts 
arc desired or permitted, atid the faithful are 
enjoined to keep their religion s<ier<‘d and con- 
cealed, if nocossary, Beven comumndmeutB of 
Hamze take the place of the seven great points 
of Islam. Those are; 1st, Truth in words (only 
between Druses); 2d. Care for the safety of each 
sother; 8d. lienunciatfon of all other religions; 
Mth. Separation from all who are in error; 5th, 
Jl^ecogmtion of the unity of “ Hakim, our Lord;’' 


6th. Complete resignation to his will ; Tth. Obedi- 
ence to his orders. They do not pray, for prayer 
is an impertinent interference with the Creator. 
There is none of the fatalism of Islam, however, 
for they recognize the freedom of the iuimau 
will. A special class, called Akals, are distin- 
guished from the rest of the Druses by their 
deeper attainments in the mysteries of the creed. 
The Akals are supposed to be of exceptional 
sanctity, or ability. Holygainy is not permit, tcHl, 
but divorce is freely allowed. About the year 
i860 a dissension sprang up betwccai the Druses 
and the Maronites, wliich culminabd in the 
atrocious barbarit,ies that (allied the at, tent ion of 
all Europe to these warring races Punishment, 
wjis inrticUHl upon them by the Freiutli troops, 
and the commissi oiun*s of Fnineo and Turkey 
drew up anew (‘onstitution, signed in 1864, under 
which the Lebanon is ruled l)y a Christian gov'- 
ornor appointed by the Porte, and since that 
lime the Druses have peaceably tilled the soil, 
raising mulberries, oliv'es, and vin<*s, and manu- 
factured silk. 

]>iialla Version.—- Tb(^ Dmilla, wliich be- 
longs to the I5antii family of A frietin langung(^s, 
is spoken in ilnj (tamerooiis. The Ut‘V. A. BaktU’, 
of ilie Btiptist Missionary ^>oci<‘t,y, t,ranslated the 
(tospcls and tlui A(‘(.s, which were puhlislnnl hy 
Ihi^ Baptist Translation So(*i(‘tyin 1H68; parts of 
the Old T(^.st.ain(*nt. by tln^ sanh^ traiislaUir w<*r<^ 
imblislied in L870 by the British anti .Foreign 
Bihh*. !So(‘U‘ty. 

{JSpecimn wse. John 3 : IG.) 

Lobalo bo wasl ndulo, na a boll mpom mctu 
Tno.Muna, na motu na motu nyi .dubo tongo nijt- 
mo; a’ 'si manyami; ’nil a ma boao longo la 
bwin<lia£;\ 

l>iic11ii (Singrowli), a town in North wtsst 
Provinces, India, alunit 100 mil(*.s dirt'ct ly south 
of B(‘nar(‘.M. Has n nativt* pa.Hfor and church 
among tim ngnculturnl population, under the, 
care of t,lm London .Misshmury Soci<*ty. 

a town of .Northeast Kjill'rnria, BotUh 
Africa, no rtiuust of (hmningluun. Mission sta* 
tion of tin* Fret* Phurtdi (»f St'olhunl ; I mission- 
ary, 6 out -stations, | <‘harch, M2 communi- 
cants, G schools, 311) 8t‘holars. 

AlexaiMler., )», April 2oth, IHOG, in 
Perthshire, Scotland. Ih* <»ntt»r<‘d tin* univtu'- 
sity of Ht. Amlrtwvs at the agt! of tlfteeii, anti 
studied undt*r the cch*brntcd (’huIim‘rH. 'rht» 
(ihiircU td’ Hcotlnnd Imviag awakentMl the 
duty of sendinj^the gospt*! lo the heathiui, I>r. 
Duft w'as Hp)>oint,ed its first luisHiimary, and 
embarked at th<» ago of 23* 0<‘t,ober, 1^29, for 
India. During his voyHgi‘ h<^ was wrecked 
twkxi, first on a reef of n«*k whil<» rounding the 
Hape of <}ood Hope, tigain on tint (‘east (tf ('ey- 
Ion, and lamdy cscMiped a third near the moat ha 
of the (binges. In the llrst wrc(*k lie and his 
wife lost (werything, imduding his llbniry, 
plniiH of op(*ration, and many valuable mnau- 
setripu. Ho roa(*h(Hl (lalcutta after u voyage of 
eight, months. One of the tdiicf ohjecia ho had 
in view in going to India was the establishment 
of a Collegiate Institute which should confer the 
highest otliK^ation on native youth. f{i«Hoh<»ol 
was to be conducted on two great prinetplea, 
first* that the Christian Beriptur<^ fihould be 
road in every class able to vma them* and to be 
used as the entire foundation and pervading salt 
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of the school ; second, that as the vernaculars 
of India could not supply the medium for all 
the requisite instruction, the sciences of the 
west should he taught through the English 
language. This was against the opinion of the 
government, all learned Orientalists, and the 
most experienced missionaries in Bengal, that 
it should be in Sanskrit. With the assistance of 
Bammohun Roy, who entered fully into Dr. 
Dulf’s views, the school was opened July 12th, 
1880, under a banian-tree, with live young men, 
hut was soon removed to a commodious build- 
ing. The instruction was in English, and the 
Bible held a chief place. Before the end of the 
first week there were more than 300 applicants. 
Of these 250 were received. At the end of the 
first year a public examination, attended by a 
large number of Europeans and natives of high 
rank, gave great satisfaction. The next year 
tlie number of applicants was more than trebled. 
In 1889 Dr. Dutf wrote: “ The five who entered 
the first day have since swollen to an average 
attendance of 800. The Governor-Generah 
Lord Bcntinck, considered the ablest and most 
enlightened Governor-General India has pos- 
sessed, did homage to it by publicly proclaiming 
in the face of all India that it had produced 
unparalleled results.” The number of pupils 
was soon increased to a thousand. Among the 
first converts were two from the educated" and 
influential class. One was Babu Krishna Baner- 
Jea, a Brahman of high social position, editor 
of a newspaper, afterwards a minister of the 
English Church, and a distinguished professor 
in Bishop’s College, Calcutta. i-Iis influence on 
natives of all classes, especially the educated, 
has always been great. The other was Gopee- 
nath Nundi, who afterwards hecame a mission- 
ary in conncc^tion with the American Presby- 
terian Mission in the Northw^cst Provinces, and 
in the time of the Sepoy mutiny, w'heh threat- 
ened with death, nobly testified for Chiist. 

In 1834 Dr. Dulf returned home in ill-bcalth. 
On its restoration be made a tour through Scot- 
land, and greatly increased the int erest in the 
missionary cause hy his thrilling appeals and 
the report of his suecessful work. The degree 
of doctor of divinity was at this lime conferred 
upon him hy the University of Aberdeen. He re- 
turned to India in 1839. At the disruption in 
the Church of Scotland in 1843 he cast in his lot 
with the Free Cluireli, abandoning his beloved 
and pi’osp(jrous institution, its valuable library 
and apparatus, and for twtJiity y(nirs conducteJl 
missionary work under that Ixicly. Ho built a 
new institution from the foundation, and 
equipped it as well ns the old had been. The 
intiuencio of bis w-ork continued to increase. 
Interesting conversions took place. In 1846, on 
the d(‘alh of Dr. Chalmers, \\o. was ofi’ered the 
oilice of pnn(!ipal and professor of theology in 
the Free (8uireb Coll(‘ge in Scotland, ‘ and 
1, bough \irged by Presbyteries, Synods, and 
GcTKiral Assembly, to sacrifice his own i>r(*dilec- 
tions and a(U‘ept,'lie declined, begging them to 
“allow him to retain, in the view of all men, 
the cl(‘arly marked and distinguishing chameter 
of a missionary to the h(»athon.” In 1850 ho 
again returned homo to work for the missionary 
cause, and sought to arouse the Free Church to 
more earnest citoits for India. In 1851 he was 
elected moderator of the General Assembly. In 
1854, under the auspices of Mr, George H. 
Stuart, he visited the United States, where, as 
also in Canada, he addressed thousands on the 


missionary w^ork in India. The University of 
New^ York honored him with the degree of 
LL.D. Returning to India in 1857, he opened 
his school for high-caste girls in the house of a 
Brahman. At the first examination, attended 
hy distinguished native gentlemen, who ex- 
pressed great satisfaction, 62 w^ere on the roll. 
In 1864. his health having utterly failed, he took 
a final leave of India. He received on his de- 
parture from Calcutta from all classes of the 
community, native and European, heathen and 
Christian, emphatic testimony to the great, 
value of his services rendered for nearly thirty- 
five years in India. During the fourteen years 
spent in Scotland he urged with great (‘loquenee 
upon the churches their duty to give the gospel 
to the millions of India. ‘His correspondence 
was extensive, many letters being to native con- 
verts and Hindu students. He had the chief 
management of the foreign w^ork of the Free 
Church. In 1873 he w^as again elected modera- 
tor of the Assembly. In 1867 he w^as appointed 
professor of evangelistic theology in the col- 
lege of the Free Church, which ofiice he held 
for eleven years. He died at Sidmoulh, Devon- 
shire, February 12th, 1878, aged 72. He has been 
w^ell described as “a man of dauntless will, 
consummate eloquence, impassioned piety, great 
self-reliance.” His published w^orks an*: ‘ ‘ New^ 
Era of the English Language and Lilerature’* 
(1887); “ Missions the Chief End of the Christian 
Church” (1839); “India and Indian Missions” 
(1839); “ The Indian Rebellion, its Causes and 
Results” (1858). “The Calcutta Review” w'^as 
mainly established by him. 

Duke of York’s a group of 

islands belon^ng to what, since 1884, has b(‘en 
styled the Bismarck Archipelago, M(‘lan(‘sia. 
They arc visited by W(‘sleyan M<‘th<)(lists from 
Fiji and Tonga; 435 chureh-menibers. 

Duke of York’s Islaiiil Version. — 

The Duke of York’s Island langtiage Ixfiongs to 
the Melane-sian family of languages, and is uscxl 
by the inhabitants of the Duke of York's Islands, 
south of New” Ireland. In 1885 th(? liriiish ami 
Foreign Bible Society published at. Sydiu'.y t.lut 
Gosj)el of Matthew, the Acts of tb(rA])()stles, 
imd the Psalms, prepatxid tmder the auspi(H»s of 
the Australian Wesleyan Missionary Soeu^ly. 


Duke Town, a town in Old Calabar, on 
the Bight of Biafra, West Africa, 1(H) nul(‘S from 
Cnmeroons and Fernando Po, (fiiinaU^ hot,, 
unhealthy. Poimlalion, ID, 000. Languages 
Efik, into wdiicli both tlu^ Old TestanKait ami 
the New have been translated. ]ieligi(m, f(*- 
tichisin. Social condition th^graded; slavery 
still exists. A great obstatfiti! to mission work 
is the existence and workings of a secavt order 
among the natives called Egbo. 1'he eliarader 
of the people is similar to that of t,h<* natives of 
Croektowm (q.v.). The missionaries linv<'. the 
conlklence of the ehi(*fs, and the schools are 
well attended. Mission station of the United 
Pres])yterian Church of KScotland; 1 ordained 
missionaiy and his wife, 2 European colpor- 
teurs, 1 single lady, 3 native helpers, 1 (jhurch, 
98 church- members, 3 day-schools. 


Diillcf«9 John Welsh, b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., IT, S. A., November 4th, 1823; gmduated 
at Yale College with high honor in 1844, and 
at Union Theological Beminary, New York, ^ 
1847; married Harriet Winslow, daughter o7 
Rev, Dr. Miron Winslow; ordained Octob/ 
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2d, 1848; sailed as a missionary of the A. B: C. 
P. M. the same year for Madras. He was sta- 
tioned at Boyapoorum, having charge of the 
church and schools. In 1850 he made a tour 
with Rev. Henry Scudder through a part of 
Southern India with a view of establishing an 
out-station to the Madras mission, and on their 
advice Arcot was selected, and afterwards be- 
came the field of the Arcot mission. Mr. Dulles 
was well fitted by talents, education, acquisition 
of the language, and genial manners for the 
missionaiy work. Bur his own ill-health and 
that of his wife compelled them to relinquish 
the field, and they returned in 1852. For three 
years after his return he served t.iie American 
fc^unday-school Union as Secretary of Missions. 
He then became editor of the “ American Presby- 
terian.” In 1850 he was appointed Editorial 
Secretary of the Publishing Committee of the 
Board of Publication in the New School branch 
of the Presbyterian Church, appoint, ed to the 
same position in the reunited church in 1870, 
and on t,he resignation of Dr. Schcnck in 1885 
was elected General Secretary of the Board. 
In 1854 he wrote “Life in India,”, which wms 
published by the American Sunday-school 
Union, anil has bad a large sale. In 1872 the 
degree of D.D. was conferri'd upon him by 
Princeton College. In 1880 he visited Pal(‘.s- 
tine, and on his return wrote “ The Ride 
through Palestine,” an inst.ructive and inter- 
esting book. Dr. Dulles died at his homo in 
Philadelphia, April 18th, 1887. 

a town on 1,he northoim peninsula of 
Tcrnate, one of the Moluccas, East Indies; a 
station of the Utrecht Missionary Socii^ty (181)0), 
with 100 baptized members amimg the natives. 

I>iiiiia^iidieiii, a t.own in Madras, South 
India, on the GodaviiH River, 15 miles above 
Bhadrachalam, 110 mihis north of Rajanuimlry. 
Population, 2,121, clnclly Kois. Mission station 
of the Church Missionary Society; 1 missionary 
and wife, 7 schools, 121 scholars. A convci1,<‘xl 
native, llaz\i, has labored with great sue.cesH in 
the ailuiccnt villages of Nisuno, wIku’c he. has 
fornieil a congregation of ovin* 400 members, of 
whiitli he takes pastoral care. The Gospid a<‘,- 
<‘.o riling to Luke and 1 John have been translated 
into Koi. 

Oiirban,, chief town of Natal, I^just South 
Africa, 8 miles from its harbor on Port Natal 
Bay, 45 miles east-soutluMist of Pi(‘,tonnarit?s- 
burg. It contains several ]>ubli(*, buildings of 
importanci^, and has a large trade. Populatiim, 
5,581. Mission station of S. P. G.; 1 mission- 
aiy. The Wesleyans have also labored he.ro 
with gretit mevim among the import, e<l coolies, 
to whom they preach in Hindustani and Tamil, 

Ilurbliiinjaru^ India, a town in the Behar 
district, Bengal, on the state railway, 44 milijs 
north of Bark. It is a thriving place, though 
built on low and almost swam})y ground, and 
has fine public buildings. Mission station of 
(jfossuer Missionary Society (Germany). 

Version.— The Dutch belonging 
to the Teutonic brancli of the Aryan language- 
family, is spoken not only in Holland, with its 
4,890,857 inhabitants, but also in the Dutch col- 
onies, in the colony of Cape of Good Hope, etc. 
The first complet,o edition of the Beripturos in 
Dutcjh was published at Antwerp in 1520, by 
Jacob van Liesvelt. Several successive editions 


followed. At last the printer was condemned 
and beheaded because in one of the eclitioirs lie 
ventured to say that “ the salvation of mankind 
proceeds from Christ alone.” Licsvelt’s Bible' 
was supplanted by a new translation of the New 
Testament published at Embilcn by John van 
Utenliove in 1550, and hj his Old TestamcMit 
published in 1502. In 1587 Paul Harkins pub- 
lished a Bible according to the Geneva version; 
and an edition wit.b the notes of Tremidlius, 
Junius, Beza, and Piscator was issued at Am- 
sterdam and ArnUeim in 1014. As :ill these edi- 
tions were more or less a vensiou of a version, 
the need for a, translation inaile direct, ly from 
the sacred originals was felt more and more, till 
at la.st the necessary sl,eps were taken by the- 
Synod of Dort (1018-19) to procure a transla- 
tion which was made from the original texts. 
The commission appointed by the Synod for 
that work eommeiK^ed the t,ra.nsIat,iou at Leyden 
in 1020, and in 1037 the first edition of t lie so- 
called St.al,es-General version was published. 

For the Lutherans of Holland, Ad. Viseher 
published in 1048 a now translation according to 
LutliePs version, which is still in use. For the 
Remonstrants, Chr. IlartsocUer publishinl in lOSO* 
an edition of the Nmv Testament prolV.sscdly 
made from the Greek. G-. Vissi^ring provided 
the Mennonites witli a Nmv I'est ament with 
notes, which was published at, Magdeburg in 
1554, again in 1854. The Jansenists were, fur- 
nishi*d with a tra.*islat,ion bv A. vander S(‘hueren, 
1018, and /Kgid de Witt., ‘1717. 

Thi^ N(‘.w I'l^st, ament was also publisliiMl by C. 
Oats, 1701; van Hamclsveld, 1789; and van tier 
Palm, 1818. 

A rovisi‘d (edition of the authorized version, 
made in a,(‘<‘ordane.o with the orthographieal 
system of Ib*of. Sie.gimberk, was i>ublish<Ml in 
1884, but was not adopted in later (ulitions, whi<‘h 
weni published with a inodernizi^il ortliography. 
The versions inriuilat.ed by British and For- 
eign Bible Bocietv are. the States*! lime ral, laith- 
cr’s, and Si'.hnur’s Nmv Te.s!,mnent. 77u*. Brit- 
ish luid Foreign Bible S<><*iety disposed, up io 
March 81st, 1889, of 2,040,515 j>orti<ms of tlm 
Bc.rintures, besides 5,000 (topics of the Dutch- 
English hlcw 'IVstament. 

{JSped^mn wrae. John 8 : 10.) 

Want alzoo liof hooft God do wcrcld gohad^ 
dat hy ? zijnen ' coniggoboron^ i^on ^ gegevon 
hboft, opdafc^een iegclijk', dio'^n hem gelooft^ 
niet verdorvo,*' maar hot couwigo levon hobbe. 

1>ill€^1i IiKlIOH is 1b(^ natne givim to 
tli(4 kwril.orv itt Asia und<a* the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands. The East India (Company 
cri^atod by th<» Dutch in 1002 compien^d the ter- 
ritory and rti1<‘d ft for niMirly two (‘laituries, bt»t 
since 1798 the (^ompany has e(*,aH<‘d to exist, and 
the motUer-(!ountry nues thii posH(‘,SHionK which 
arc situutid botwiKm (P north and 1 1 ’ south lat- 
itude, and b(a.ween 95 ’ and 141" east longitude, 
(anuprisiug Java, Madura, island of Htuuatm, 
Rian-Lingga Are.hipehigo, Banira, Borneo, Ce- 
lebes, Moluei^as, Titnor Arehiptdago, Bali, Lom- 
bok, and New GiiiruMi, to 141* east latitude, with 
a total; area of 719,074 siiuare miles, and a popu- 
lation of 28,900,172, of whom 21,716.177 am 
natives, 225,573 arc Chinese, 15,408 Arabs, and 
50,792 Europeans, tnoslly Dutch or of Dutch 
descent. Rollgioua instruction Is dven by both 
the Roman Catholic and Refomed Ohumb In 
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1886 there were in Java and Madura 11,229 
Christians among the natives and foreign Orien- 
tals, and in the remaining islands 225,375. In 

1887 there were in Netherlands India 67 mis- 
sionaries of various societies. 

]>iitcli Missionary Society. Headquar- 
ters, Rotterdam, Holland. — The Hutch Mission- 
ary Society was organized in 1858, at Rotter- 
dam, Holland, and began its work in Western 
Java, among the Sundanese. The iimt mission- 
aries sent out, in 1863, were soon followed by 
others. The prevailing religion of the Sunda 
districts, as well as of the other portions of Java, 
is ^Mohammedan, and the missionaries, as is the 
case with all who laho’* among ]\Iohammedans. 
meet with much opposition. At first their labors 
seemed almost hopeless, but before long they 
were encouraged by seeing many of the Hiinda- 
nese receive CThristianil^. The work is carried 
on at present from 8 chief stations and 10 sub- 
stations, the 7 European missionaries being as- 
sisted by 24 native Christians. At some of the 
stations" there are schools. Since tlie foundation 
of the Society the entire Bible has been trans- 
lated by onc'of its missionaries into the vernac- 
ular; a grammar and dictionary, stories from 
the Now Test, ament, a confession, arithmetics, 
readers, and some vohimes of a lighter kind 
have also been published in Sundanese. The 
income of the Society is now between £3,000 
and £4,000. In it.s general outlines experience 
of all the Dutch societies is very similar: they 
labor against many discotirageinents, and with 
little api>ea ranee of success. '’Nevertheless' they 
persevere, hotting that they may yof. see that 
their work has not been in vain. 

Hut ell Reformed Mi^iNioiiary So- 
eiel^ ITea(h|iiarters, Rotterdam, ITollan'd. — 
The Dutch Reformed Missionary Society was 
founded at Amsterdam* in 1859, hy the Rev. 
Dr. Schwartz, missionary of the Free Church 
of Scotland to the Jews in that <*ity. The 
•original intention was to form a society for the 
propagation of the gospel among the Jews liv- 
ing among the heathen and Moliamm(‘dans hi 
th'e Dutch (Indian) colonies, anti tlirough them 
to reach the luinthen and Mohammedans. The 
governmoiit, howev(‘r, out of deference to the 
Jews in Holland, refused to r<‘cognize tint pro- 
l)os(‘d Sot'iety, and it was resolved to eommemo 
work among the luMithen ami IVrohanimedans 
in th(} island of rhiva. Additional cause for 
this resolve lay in the fatit that the old Nether- 
lands “Missionary Society (<i.v.) had become 
rationalistic*, in spirit and and a<’tion, their mis- 
sionaries being decided rationalists, who nl- 
low(*<l the Kso-called adva]Ku*d “modern” teach- 
ing in their mission schools and churches. A 
number of the supporters of this Society had 
withdrawn from it about 30 years Ix'fon^,' form- 
ing the “XTtreeht Mission Hociety” and the 

K(*therlandB Mission Society,*’ ncitlH*r of 
which, howevex', thoxigh founded on orthodox 
principles, accepted the (‘onfession of the Dutch 
Reformed churches, and the mw Soedety w'as 
therefore formed to act in oonfonxxily with the 
recognized standards of these (‘hureh<‘s. The 
required l(*gal recognition was proemred in 1860. 

The Society acts xxpon the principle that the 
churches, and not societies, should propagJito 
the gospel in heathen and Mohammedan 
lands, and preach it to the Jews, and that pri- 
vate individuals should engage in mission work 
only when the church neglects its duty and 


privilege; and one of the fundamental rules of 
the Society is to give up its work as soon as the 
churches of Holland wdll take it up. The policy 
of the Society is not so much to establish sta- 
tions as to plant chui'ches. Being Presby tei iaus 
themselves, the missionaries prefer that these 
shall he Presbyterian churches, holding hy the 
same principle as the mother-church. These 
principles, however, are not enforced; but the 
Heidelberg Catechism, translated into Javanese, 
is given to the native Christians, and clnirches 
are gradually formed according to Presbyterian 
lines. 

During the years 1878-84 the Society passed 
through a great struggle in iinancial ami oilier 
matters, biit since 1884 it luus greatly increased 
ill strength, contributions Iiiive come in freely, 
a heavy debt has been paid oil, and in every 
way its life luis revived. The present Se(‘retaiy 
of 'state for the Colonies, Mr. Jj. C. W. Keuch- 
enius, and his brother at Bsita via, have for many 
years furthered to their nlniost the cause o'f 
Christ among the Javans and Malays in Dutch 
India; and in JMay, 1888, the former ]mblisiietl 
a document, slating that thcDutch Coveriiment 
would value it higJily if the mission s()t‘ictics in 
the Netherlands would put forth their utmost 
ofL'orls to increase the number of missionarii's in 
Dutch India, and to counteract the inlhienc<‘ of 
Islam among ill e heathen in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Thus the dooi's to missionary etTorts 
have been thi'own open through the h^nglh ami 
breadth of Dutch India. 

Held of the Society’s labors 
is Central Java, and the principal station is Pom*- 
woredjo, where there is a flourishing <*bur(‘h, 
and connected w’ith it a training-sebool for 
native evangelists, teachers, and preachers. 
Buildings liavc lately hetm ereetiul with a<‘eom- 
modntions for sixty pupils, l>(‘sid<‘s hom<‘s for 
European and Javan teachers. Th<‘ instiluliou 
beam the name of “ Kenchenhis School,” in 
honor of the Seenhary of State. ''Ihvo mission- 
aries labor here, ami a third is slatiomui at. Baii- 
joemas, where then* are a <‘hnreli ami school in 
fair condition. Within the last few years a. 
most I’cnuirkable xn<>venu*nt has tnluai placa* in 
Djoejakarta, which is still uml<*r llu^ rub* of a 
sultan, who is, however, a vassal of tlu* I)ut<‘h 
Government. Until the proclamation above 
mentioned, no missionary was allowed to preach 
the gospel to the natives, or be in any way en- 
gaged in missionary work, wit, bout a sjjeeiaf gov- 
ernment license, wliich was only granh*d for a 
particular residency opem*d for the mission 
wo.rk by resolution of the governor general in 
council. D,jo(^jakarta w’as 'not so ‘*opem‘<l,** 
ami no missionary was nllow(‘<l to preach the 
gospel there. Notwithstanding, the gospel 
found its way in. A Javan ofUeial of high rank 
was converted to Christianity and l>uptlz(*<l (ixx 
Poex-worodjo), ami aft.<‘r that the truth si>r(‘ad 
from (lend to timi, so that in 1888 tlu*re werc^ 8 
native chtireh<*s, with a membership of over 
1,000. The Christians suiTered some persecu- 
tion from the Mohammedan rulers axul neoplo 
until the Duf<ih Government interfered, and 
until the whole country was opened were 
obliged to go to Poerworedjo for the ordinances 
of baptism a!ui the Lord's Supper. Now all 
this is changed, and the prospects for xnission- 
ary work arc very chcoring. The mission has 
now 58 churches, with a membership of 5.000 
in the four residencies: Tegal (1860): Fekalon- 
gan (1860); Banjoemas (1865); and Bagelen 
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(1869); and Djocjakarta. Within the past year 
a medical mission has been opened in connec- 
tion with the Society, under the charge of a 
missionary physician from the Medical Slission 
Institute in London. Annual income of So- 
ciety about £1,400. 

Dwaraliat, a town in the Northwest Prov- 
inces, India, in the Kumaon district, not far 
from Pithoragarh and Naini-Tal. Mission sta- 
tion of the Metliodist Episcopal Church North; . 
1 missionary and wife, 19 native helpers, 22 
church-members, 2 churches, 4 schools, 180 
scholars. 

Dwight, Rev. H. O. O., D.R.^ son of 

Seth Dwight and Hannah Strong Dwight, b. at 
Conway, Mass., U. S. A., November 22d, 1803, 
but reared at Utica, N. Y. Graduated at Ham- 
ilton College 1825, and at Andover Theological 
Seminary 1828. Appointed missionary of the A. 
B. 0. F.'M. while yet in the seminary, and spent 
a year in an agency of the Board among the 
church c‘s . 0 rdaiued at'Great Barrington, Mass. , 
July, 1829, and shortly afterwards married Miss 
Elizabelli Barker of Haverhill, Mass. Sailed 
from Boston for Malta in 1830. With Rev. 
Eli Smith ho explored the northern parts of 
Asiatic Turkey, tlie southern part of t,he Cau- 
casus, and the western parts of Persia, from 
May, 1830, to IVlay, 1831. This tour of ex- 
plol-ation, whkth was performed on horseback 
from Consttintiuople, the two missionaries being 
dressed for the sake of safety in tlu^ Turkish 
robes and turban, prepared the way for the 
missions of tlie A. B. C. F. M. among the Ar- 
menians of Turkey and the Nestorians of Persia. 
In 1831 Dr. Dwight was associated with Ihw. 
William Goodell in the establishment of the • 
mission at Constantinople, lie stiidiod the Ar- 
menian langiiagGj ami was soon on the* most 
friendly terms with the Patriarch and leading 
m<m of the Armenian Church. In 1837 his wife 
and one of his sons died of the plague, and iu 
1838 he returned to lire United Htahvs to recu- 
perate after his terrible ex])enen(^e. In 18-h) ho 
marri<‘(l Miss Mary Lane of Sturhridge^ Mass., 
and ret.u mod to Constantinople. Jlis ceaseless 
aelivil.y brought him impain^d h(‘allh, and in 
1848 he was obligetl again to go to the Unitcul 
States for tniatment and rest. In 1851 ho was 
l)ack agjiin in his iiekl of labor. In 1860 his 
homo was again ])rokou up by tlio death of his 
wife; and iu 1861 ho mado an (‘.xUuided tour 
through the regions which ho had e.x])l()r(^d with 
Dr. Smith thirty years beforcj. In the autumn 
of the same year he went to the lTiut.<‘d States, 
full to ovordowiu^ with the story of tluuvonder- 
ful changes of whieli he had seen lluj fruit.s in 
his long tour. Whih; occupied in telling this 
story to the churches, he had occrasion to jouniey 
by rail through Vermont,, and was killed by 
a railroad accident near Shaftesbury, January 
25tli, 1802. 

The department of labor in wliicb Dr. Dwi^fht 
was (jhieiiy engaged was the direct, expounding 
of the gospel to assembled hearers or to indi- 
viduals whom ho sought out in their houses or 
shops. In the performance of this hand-to- 
hand work, which he loved, ho was tireless, not ’ 
only going about the city continually, but mak- 
ing extended tours along the coasts of the Sea 
of Marmora or in the neighboring regions of. 
Bithynia, Thrace, and Macedonia, He also 
gave much time to the preparation of books and 
tracts in Armenian, and occasionally to the edi- 


torial care of the weekly newspaper published 
by the mission in Armenian. His correspondence 
was voluminous, includiug in its sphere men of 
all ranks in Turkey, in Europe, and in England 
and Scotland, and it all centred about the one 
idea of the development and support of the 
great work of reform to which his life was de- 
voted. During the persecutions which followed 
the adoption of evangelical views by some of 
the xA^rmenians, Dr. Dwight look a leading pjirt 
in the publication of details of the persecutions, 
in order to bring aid to the sulferers from 
abroad, and was energetic in the st,ops taken to 
secure the intervention of the British Govern- 
ment in behalf of religious liberty in Turkey, 
with the ultimate result of the reeognit ion, fiy 
the Sultan, of Protestantism as one of the toler- 
ated creeds of the empire. 

In personal character Dr. Dwight was of 
marked spirituality. His conversation and his 
letters alike showed him to be eminent, ly a man 
of God. His executive ability was very great, 
and was consecrated entirely to the interests of 
tlio cause to which he had given himself so 
wholly. He was remarkable for his sound 
judginent, particularly in times of perplexity 
or danger, and possesscHl an unfailing taet anti 
courtesy in dealing with men. Tiu‘se ti*ait.s 
made liim a leader in the councils of the mis- 
sion, gave him very great inlhumee among the 
native communities, to whom his name is prta*,- 
ious, a.nd endeared him to t,he li(*art,s of many in 
dilTe.rent parts of Europe aiul America. 

The puhlislied works of Dr. Dwight are; “A 
Memoir of Mrs. K. B. Dwight,” 1840; ‘‘Christi- 
anity Revived In the East,” 1850; and a revkHl 
edition of the same, called “ (Jhiistiauity in 
Turkey,” published in London in 1854. n<% 
also furnished part of the material us<^d in “ Uo- 
searches of Smith and Dwight in Armenia,” 
1833. He was a contributor to the ‘Slournal 
of the American Oriental Society," furnishing 
Hueh articles as “A Ctitalogin^ of Ariiu'nian Lit,- 
craturo iu the Mkidle Agtw,” “Nohw on the 
Anncnian Names in tin? Vi<*ini(y of M(nmt 
Anirat,” ('.t.<*.. He was also a fre<|uont wri<,er for 
the p(‘riodical press both in England and in 
America. 

Ryali VerHioii.— The Dynk (also Dajak) 
belongs to tln^ Malaysian language, and is 
spoken by the p(*oi))ti of BonuM), A New Ttw- 
tanuait, transIaU‘d by Mr. Aug, Hardiland of 
thci Hheuisli Missiomiiy Soeic^ty, was ]>ublishe{l 
at Singapore in 1846. Anew'ainl revised edi- 
tion was jHihlished at Ihu'neo in 1858. Th<‘ Old 
Testament, also translaUnl bv Mr. ITardiland, 
was published Uy tlu) Rlnaush Missionary Sotat^ly 
at Amsterdam m 1858, and in tla^ same y(‘ar 
also the NetlKTlands Bihh^ So(n<‘ty ptiblLslKid 
the whole Bible in Mr. Hard hand’s version. 

(Specimen mree, John 3 : 16.) 

Krana kalota kapaham Hatalla 4iarl sinta 
kalunen, aampei fa djari menonga .Anake ic(j& 
tonggali naJeara geno-genep olo, idjH pergs^ja 
hnang^ -&la binasai bi^a xnina pambeiona, 
awan^^ katatabi. 

uiyer, §amuel« b. January SOtb. 1804, at 
Greenwich, England; educated at Gosport, and 
Missionary College, Hoxton; sailed, April 11th, 
1827, a missionary of L. M. B., for Malacca, but 
went to Penang, where he rexnftined three years. 
In 1885 he removed permanently to Malacca. 
His rhOBt important work in China was the in^ 
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vention of movable metallic type for printing 
the Chinese Scriptures. He labored under 
every disadvantage, having only once seen the 
process of type-founding in England. He per- 
sonally superintended all the work, and the type 
that he cast were remarkable for their beauty 
and finish. So great was the improvement over 
the old Chinese method of printing, that the 


Bible formerly printed in half a dozen volumes 
was reduced to one, and the blew Testament to 
less than ninety pages. He also took an active 
part in the translation and revision of the 
Chinese Scriptures. While acting as Secretary 
to the General Convention of IVIissionaries at 
Hong Kong in 1843, he was attacked by fever, 
and died on his way home at Macao. 


E. 

East London Institute for Home 
and Foreig'n Missions, Headquarters, 
Harley House, Bow, London, E. 

Mistor 1 / 0 — The East London Institute was 
founded in 1873, hy Mr. H. Grattan Guinness, 
with a view to increase the number of mission- 
aries among the heathen and in the darker 
regions of Christendom, by providing for tbe 
education and training of the many young men 
and women who, while earnestly desirous of 
engaging in missionary work, have neither the 
leisure nor the means to acquire this training, 
nor the ability to go forth at their own charges. 
This Institution helps to fit such persons for ser- 
vice in heathendom, or in other needy spheres, 
by offering thpi freely a course of suitable 
study and practical ti'aining. It then introduces 
them to the field for which they seem beat 
adapted, and if need be sustains or helps to 
sustain them in it. It seeks also, and in order to 
this, the diffusion of information by press and 
platform as to the world’s wants and the Lord’s 
work, so as to deepen in the hearts of Christians 
at home practical compassion for the heathen, 
and a sense of responsibility to give them the 
gospel.^ Mr, Guinness’ project was put into 
execution in an old fashioned house on Stepney 
Green, and during the first year 33 st\ulents were 
received. Greater accommodations were soon 
required, and a second house was taken, which 
also proving inadequate, necessitated the renting 
of a third, while a wing was added to “ Harley 
House.” The present college, with accommo- 
dations for f)0 male students, was opened in 
1879; and a branch college in North Derby- 
shire, with equal facilities, was complct(‘d 
about tho^ same lime. There are also in con- 
nection with the Institute a “Training Home” 
for young women, and several Mission Halls. 

The Institute is broadly catholic in its prin- 
ciples and practice, and is as comprehensive as 
it is possible to be within the limits of evan- 
gelical truth, training men of all evangelwuil 
aenominations, all nationalities, and all classes, 
for all societies, all lands, ami all spheres of 
Christian effort. During the sixteen years of 
its existence more than 3,000 young men have 
applied to bo received at the Institute; of these 
about 800 have been accepted, and 600 arc now 
laboring in either the homo or foreign field. 
Those students luivo been of various nationali- 
ties; not only English, Scotch, Irish, and Amer- 
ican, but Fnmoh, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Swedish, Danish, Russian, Bulgarian, Syrian, 
Egyptian, Kaifir, Negro, Hindu, Parsec, Koor- 
disa, and Jewish; and also of various denoxni- 
nations. The large majority of those who have 
gone out as missionaries are tiow connected with 
about twenty different societies and associations, 
■while a ntimber are working independently as 
self-sustaining missionaries, GradLuatos of the 


Institute may now be found in various parts of 
the home field, and in China, India, {Syria, 
Armenia, Egypt; in France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy; on the cast and west coasts of Africa; 
in Natal anti Cape Colony; in Printjo Edward’s- 
Isle, Cape Breton, Canada, and the Western 
States of America; in the West Indies, Brazil, 
and tbe Argentine Republic; in Australia and’ 
New Zealand. The esiHJcial object of the In- 
stitute is to send evangelists to “ the rtgions be- 
yond” those already evangelized. Over lOO 
students are now in training at the Institute. 

The entire property of the Institute is vested 
in a body of trustees. Regularly audited ac- 
counts are published annually. The Institute 
has few regular suhscrilujrs, but is sustained l)y 
the free-will offering of Christian friemls. The 
annual expenditure has beeti for several years 
about i£12,000. The services of the Director 
and of the Sc<*relary are renderiul gratuitoxisly. 

Extension of -In 1878, through 

the efforts of Mr. Tilly, Dr. Guinness, ami a few 
others, the Livingstone Inland Mission, of 
which a sketch will be given later, was founded. 
In 1880 it w'as made a branch of the Institute, 
and was curried on by the Dire<^toi's until 1884, 
when it was transferred to tlu^ Anu‘Hean Bap- 
tist Missionary Xhtion. The poH<‘y of the 
A. B. M. U. is one of con<‘<‘ntraiion and mdi- 
ation from a (*entre; while the idea upon 
which the L, I. M. was organized was a chain 
of stations to r<*ach far into the interior. The 
Union felt that the L. 1. M., with its extreme 
stations 800 miles apart, wottld give them room 
enough and to spare for sev<‘ral years to come, 
and they were unwilling to (*x(end operations 
beyond tiui (‘(piator. The Dirc^ctors of the lu- 
Htitute, on the other hand, w<*r(! coxistantly ask- 
ing what of tlu‘ region b<»yond, with its tens of 
milUons <»f people yet to he evangedized V And 
at length, in 1888, they resolved to take up the 
African work again, extcanling it farther up the 
Congo JUKI Jilong the tributary rivers. Thus 
the Congo Bololo Mission was formed to be in 
perfect luirnumy ■wdth, but inchmendent of, 
the A. B, M. u. (see Bololo Mission), The 
latest dev<‘lot)incnt of the work of the Institute 
is tlio Soudan Pioneer Mission, a result of 
Dr. (Juinness’ rec(u\t lour in the United 8tate». 

-Li viNOHTONK iNtiANo Mission. 
— Even l)i‘fore the great “water-way” to the 
bean of Africa had been discovered many 
persons longe<l to send the gospel into the 
mterior, far beyond the points upon the 
coasts then occujiied. One of the iliroctors 
of the Ibi|>tist Missionary Bocicty, the Rev. 
A. Tilly of (Cardiff, having an intense desire 
to do something for C'ontral Afrfca, Invited 
the co-operation of tlm Dlrotttora of the Eai^t 
Ijondon Institute in an attempt to send a 
few evangelists right into the Interior. The 
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sympathy and financial aid of the Messrs. Cory 
of Cardifl: and James Irwine of Liverpool 
also having been enlisted in the spring of 1877, 
it was resolved that no time should be lost in 
sending out volunteers for an inland mission; and 
upon the publication of Mr. Stanley’s letters in 
the atitumn of that year it was further decided 
to attempt an entrance into Africa b^r the new 
route, the friends above named forming them- 
selves into a Committee for the conduct of the 
enterprise, to which was given the title. The 
Livingstone Inlau d Mission . The mission was to 
be evangelical but undenominational, and it was 
hoped ax first that it might be made self-sup- 
porting ; but subsequent experience abundantly 
proved that the climate of the Congo, at any 
rate in the cataract region, is such as to preclude 
the possibility of European self-support. Agri- 
culture is out of the question, and the only other 
means— trade — inevitably obscures the character 
of a Christian mission, and gives it a most un- 
desirable aspect of self-interest in the eyes of the 
heathen; therefore the idea of self-support was 
soon relinquished by the Committee. Funds to 
start with having been contributed chiefly 
by the Committee, volunteers for this danger- 
ous pioneer work were furnished by the Insti- 
tute. Mr. Tilly acted as Secretary for the first 
three years, but in 1880 the work had so in- 
creased as to require more time than he could 
spare from his pixstoral duties, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Guinness were asked to undertake the sole 
responsibility of the mission, and its support, as 
a branch of the East London Institute, the Com- 
mittee to resign all share in its management, and 
act only as an advisory council. Mr. and Mrs. 
Guinness assented to this plan, and the mission 
was thus condxxcted, Mrs. Guinness being secre- 
tary until its transfer to the A. B. M. U. in 1889. 
The pioneer of the mission, Mr, Henry Craven, 
of Liverpool, reached Banana, at the mouth of 
the Congo, in February, 1878. He was accom- 
panied by a Danish sailor (who afterward proved 
unfit for the service, and was quickly recalled). 
A merchant resident at Banana gave them a 
passage in a trading- vessel to Boma, about 70 
miles up the river. Beyond this point the 
only conveyance was by native canoes; and 
at Yellala Falls, 100 miles up the river, all navi- 

f ation ceased, and all above it, save for Mr. 

tanley's letters, was an absolute ierm incogmUi, 
After a short delay the missionaries pxirchased 
a canoe, and made their way to some native 
settlements on the south side of the rivers 
Masuka and Nokki. Then began the usual ex- 
periences of all who try to live in Central Africa; 
but notwithstanding them all, a landing-stage 
was built at Matadi, at the end of the lower river 
navigation, and the first permanent station 
formed, at Pala Vala, a town some 15 miles in- 
land, built on a plateau 1,600 or 1,700 feet 
above the sea-level, and in the midst of a con- 
siderable population. The king of the place 
was friendly, gave land for a house and garden, 
and countenanced the settlement of the white 
men. By the beginning of 1879 Mr. Craven 
had acquired the language sufficiently to be able 
to preach a little to the people, had translated 
the commandments for them, and wrote that 
the truth was beginning to tell upon their hearts 
Later on, two boys were sent from this station 
to England for training, and are now successful 
helpers in the mission. 

In the summer of 1878 Messrs- Telford and 
Johnson joined Mr. Craven. Within six months 


the former died of fever, hut the vacant place 
was soon filled by another brave young volun- 
teer. By the end of this year ten missionaries 
had been sent out, and the third station of the 
mission planted at Banza Manteka, since the 
scene of the first great awakening on the Congo. 
As the missionaries made their way up the river 
the obstacles and difficulties increased, and the 
question of transport became a very serious one. 
The natives for many reasons could not be re- 
lied upon as carriers, and Kroo-men, only to be 
obtained by importation from Sierra Leone, 
were the sole dependence. To hire them, veiy 
large supplies of barter goods were needed; con- 
sequently more transport, and hence greater ex- 
pense. Experience had by this time shown that 
the stations, far from becoming self-supporting, 
had been too slenderly supplied with resources 
and helps, and the Committee plainly saw that 
if the mission was ever to be planted upon the 
upper river, stronger and better equipped detach- 
ments must be sent out. Much earnest prayer 
was made that He under whose providence the 
new world had been opened up would also pro- 
vide the men and means to evangelize it, and in 
answer to these prayers, and as the result of 
much hard work, an expedition better organized 
and better supplied than any previous one left 
England in March, 1880. Its leader was Adam 
McCall of Leicester, who had had much experi- 
ence of travel in South and South Central Africa, 
and wi\s in every respect well qualified for his 
work. Four other students from the Institute 
had volunteered to go out under his lead. The 
party reached the mouth of the Congo in April, 
and though at first things looked bright, soon 
began the usual African experience of delays, 
disappointments, and fevers. The new recruits 
found that Mr. Kergow, who had come out the 
previous year, was ill at Matadi; Mr. Richards 
was laid up with fever at Boma; and many 
another circumstance tried faith and patience: 
but throwing all his cheerful energy into the 
task, and secondetl most heartily by his col- 
leagues, McCall pressed through the initial dif- 
ficulties, and got his party, Kroo-men, donkeys, 
— ^brought in the vain hope of making transport 
easier,— and all up as far as Boma. Hero they 
were met by the heavy tidings that Mr. Petersen, 
all alone among the heathen, with none to 
nurse, none to prescribe, to soothe, or to com- 
fort, had (lied of fever at Banza Manteka. lie 
had been but a little raon^ than a year on tlie 
Congo. Oil the 95th May the party were 
ready to proceed up the river to its farthest 
navigable poiut, just below tho Falls of Yellala. 
The very difficult journey was accomplished, and 
with a view to the convenionco. of landing goods 
and travellers a station was erected at Matadi 
Mink,anda, a rocky point above the M’poso River, 
and just opposite Vivi. This party had startccl 
with the hope of being able to go riglit on to 
Stanley Pool in one dry scavsoii, but many things 
dc^lained them, and by the time they reached a 
place in the territory of Manyanga, called 
Bemba, the rainy season was fully upon them, 
the river was tremendously swollen, tornadoes 
and storms wore frequent, and it was evident 
that little more could be done that year in the 
way of advance. While they waited, they 
learned what they could of the language, made 
friends with the people, and collected their goods 
at that point to be ready for a fresh start as soon 
as the weather permitted, for, notwithstanding 
all perils and hardships, their determination to 
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reach the interior never faltered. This most in- 
teresting story of this mission can only he 
glanced at here, and the merest outline "of it 
given; therefore all details showing the heroism 
of the little hand of volunteers must he passed 
over. The year 1881 was a most important one 
in the history of the mission at home in London 
and on the field in Africa. A great step for- 
ward was made possible hy the advent of the 
little steam-launch “Livingstone” in May of 
that year. W ith the ‘ ‘ Livingstone” arrived four 
more young volunteers for tiie work, and a little 
later another party of five, making twenty-four 
since the starting of the mission. But, alas ! 
death had again visited tlie little party, while the 
health of several was broken, and four others 
had been recalled because (^f want of fitness for 
the work; so the stall, for all the large reinforce- 
ment, was no greater at the end than at the be- 
ginning of the year. Among those who returned 
home on fui'lough 'were the first missionary on 
the Congo, Mr. Graven, and his wife, who had 
gone out a year hiter; they brought with them 
three native children — two lads and a little girl. 
Mr. Craven’s fu* longh was even more useful to 
the mission thr^ his presence in Africa, for now 
he had time to reduce the Fioli language, a 
braiub of tlie great Bantu family, of whio.h be 
bad gained considerable kuowhid'ge, to writing, 
and to i)rei)are in it. Bible stories and rea<l- 
ing-books for the (children in the schools. As 
soon as wcdl enoiigh, he set about preparing a 
small dictionary, and when the native lads could 
speak English fairly well, JMr. Guinness made 
use of th(*.m to assist him in studying out the 
grammar of their language; and after many 
months of careful, persevering study and work 
with th(jse hoys, .sucajeeded in prei>aring a small 
elementary grammar, whi(^h was of the greatest 
use t.o the* mis-sionaries, until they could thein- 
se’" j with fuller knowledge ])repare a better 
on . In tlie mean time the work in Africa 
passed tlirou^ijh many vicissitudes. Tn January 
one of tln^ ihlssionaric^s died, others were very 
ill of fever, and in F(*bniary Matadi station was 
utterly destiroyed hy a t.(*)rnado; hut toolfset 
these * trouhl<‘s hopeful signs of progress ap- 
p<^ared in the stations of Palubala and Banzu 
Mantt^ka. 'The n^^w sta,tion at Banana was 
ertieted during tin? sumiiun* of this year, Jiud 
Mr. M(f tall piishtsl forward with great (auu’gy, 
and amidst, great dillieull,ie.s, tlu? work of ifie 
mission; hut his In^alth, \vlii(!h had for some 
tinu‘ l)e(*n failing, utt.<M-ly brokt^ down in the 
auluinn, and he 'was (Compelled to l<»ave the 
country. Ih‘, was able only to r<‘ii<!h Madeira., 
where li(‘. died in November. Tn the saim^ mouth 
o(^(uirr(ul t.h(^ d(^ath of Mrs. Ri(f lards, who had 
h(U' husband at Banza Mantc^ka in 18H(), 
The fa(!t that livt^ deat hs had ta,k(*n ])la(‘.o in the 
mission within four y(»ars cau.sed mmfii serious 
thought to friends of the mission, some of whom 
qiuNHt.ioned the propri(‘ty of continuing it; hut, 
remembering th<^ similar expe^ritmees of the 
Ghureh Missionary So<nety, the London Mis- 
sionary Boeiel.y, aiid tln^ Baptist Mission on the 
Congo, the l)‘ir(K‘.tors could liiul no argument 
for the nbaiKlonment of tln^ir work, or the ces- 
sation of effort to evang(fize the interior of the 
Dark Thenfore, the mission was 

not al)and<)ue<l; and in Hay, 1883, apart-y of six, 
in(‘l tiding a medi<jal missionary and two ladies, 
left London for the Congo. Considerable ad- 
vaiu^e was tnado up the nver during this year. 
Siiliicicnt goods and provisions having been 


collected at Bemba, three of the missionaries, 
with a good gang of Kroo-men, went up to Stan- 
ley Pool by the north side of the river, a journey 
of 160 miles, thirty of which had been cleared by 
Stanley, who was ju.st now building the station 
of Leopoldville, on the south shore of the 
. Pool. The road was in place.s fairly good and 
easy, in other parts extremely difiiciill—“ like 
climbing up and down a church tower.” On 
account of its difficulties and the great scnrcit.y 
of provisions, the north side of the river was 
definitely abandoned, and two new stations, the 
sixth and seventh planted by the mission, 
were founded on the south side of the 
river, at Mukimhuiigu, a little out of the 
direct line to Stanley Pool, and nearer to 
the river, and Lukunga, about 30 miles far- 
ther on, beyond which point the carriers 
absolutely refused to go. ^The burning of 
Bemba station, and the deaths of three more 
missionaries were the great calamities of this 
year. In regard to the latter, tht^ brave men 
remaining wrote to the Directors: “ Wo are not. 
in the least daunted by these dcjiths. Forward 
is the order, and, with God’s help, forward we 
will go !” 

The fifth year of the mission, 1883, was more 
encoxiraging than any previous one, though not 
without its sorrows. Dr. }8ims had by this time 
reached the Uitper (\>ngo, ami liad obtained 
from Mr. Stanley, whom h(‘ m(‘t on his way up 
at Manyanga, a piece of laml for a station in the 
new settlement of Leopoldvilh*— hieh was 
already becoming a (*onsi(l(‘rahh‘ village, the 
first European sctthmient on the Uppen* 'Congo. 
To the mi.ssi()naries it was a plae<* of profouml 
interest, tlie kt‘y of C’eutral Africa, th(^ goal of 
five years’ arduous labor, th(‘ starting-point of a 
navigable v/ater-way extending for many thou- 
sands of miles all over the interior of the Dark 
Continent, of a road that was praelieahle and 
open, and on which the mission could Ix^ inde- 
pendent of gangs of (carriers, - and th(‘ir past ex- 
perience had immensely (aihanc(‘d their nppns 
ciation of the last consitleration. 

With the erection t»f a good station at Stanley 
Pool, the first task of the mission was aeeom- 
idished. 'The doubtful dream of 1878 had be- 
come the (‘stahlished fact of 1883. A chain of 
.stations bad hvon formed past tlu^ Midt.lh' ( Umgo,, 
the various tribes on the roail bail been <‘oneiU- 
nted, the language had l)<*en l(»arn<‘d, and .some 
fruit had Ixxm gath(‘r<‘<l (tlu* tirst eonverts 
Inul been Imptixed in 1883), and th(‘ millions <if 
the interior were now no longtT Ixyond the 
reach of CJirist’s aniha-ssadors. I'lii* n(‘.\t (ask 
was the transportation of the missitvii stt‘aiiu»r, 
the “Henry Ketxl,*’-— a gift to the mission from 
Mrs. Reed of Tasmania, — from Lontlon, where 
it had be<*n eonstru<a.ed, t.o Stanley l*ool. The 
weight of the boat and machinery eomplett* was 
about 14 tons,— over 500 mau-haulK,- anti it was 
no easy^ mjitt(‘r to t^arry it all up ov<u* rocky 
mountain paths, and through many u rushing, 
hridgelesH river for hundreds of miles, nor to re- 
build the v(‘sa(d undt'r Afrit^nn kiuih on tlm Up])er 
Congo. In order to holt tins 160 plates intotnuj 
vess(‘l again 16,000 rivtJls had to be driven; tlie 
machinery and all internal filtings had to be re- 
constructed, and the vessel ])ainted with aeveml 
coats to resist the water action of the tropics; 
but all was successfully accomplished, and a 
tenth station was built— Equator Station— 700 
miles from the coast, which carried the work of 
the mission into the great interior. It was at this 
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point, in 1884, that the mission was transferred 
to the A- B. iVL U. (q.T.). At the time of the 
transfer seven stations were in w'orking order, 
namely, Mukimocka, Palabala, Banza Man- 
teka, Mukimbiinga, Lukunga, Leopoldville, 
and Equatorville. The ‘‘ Henry Reed” was afloat 
on the Upper Congo, and twenty missionaries, 
four of them married, formed the working staff 
of the mission. 

Since the foundation of the work nearly fifty 
had volunteered for it and had been sent out. 
A few proved unfit and were recalled, some 
were broken in health, and eleven had given up 
their lives on the Congo. 

Congo B alolo Mission — In 1888 Mr. J olm 
McKittrick of the L. I. M. returned home on fur- 
lough, bringing wdth him from the advanced 
outpost of the mission, Equiitor station, where 
he had been at work, an intense interest in 
the Balolo and zeal for their conversion, and 
also a living specimen of the race, a Balolo boy 
named Bompole. The result of this apparently 
accidental visit w^as the Balolo IMission. Until 
about eighty years ago the dwellers on the south- 
ern bank of the Upper Congo were of the peace- 
ful Bantu tribe. At that time a great nation 
came travelling 'westward, and took possession 
of the left bank of the stream, turning out thd 
former occupants, and bringing in a new lan- 
guage, customs, and people. The pow’crful in- 
vaders were significantly called Balolo, Iron- 
people, or, as we should say, the strong tribe. 
Similarly, Ba-konga, means '‘‘hunting people;” 
Ba-bwande, “ travelling people;” Ba-teke, “trad- 
ers,” etc., etc. (See ** The New World of Cen- 
tral Africa,” by Mrs. Guinness.) 

The count.ry which the invaders conquered, 
and have since kept and dwelt in, is nearly 
five times as lar^^e as England, and fills the 
horseshoe bend of the Congo — extending from 
the Lomami in the east to Lakes Mantumba 
and Leopold on the %vcHt, and from Lopori on 
the nort.h, to the head-waters of the Bosira and 
Jaupa on the South. 

The Balolo are more civilized than the na- 
tives of the Lower Congo. Being expert in the 
working and smelting of brass, they produce 
axes, planes, hoes, spades, and other us(‘f\il im- 
plements of archite(iture, and thus are able to 
clear away the tangled undergrowth of the for- 
est and to cultivate"maize and man(lioc,a. “ Ev- 
ery village has its smithy, if not its spreading 
chestnut-tree,” and the smith is held in high 
repute among his townsmen, for besi(l(*s the 
implements of toil and the weapons of war, lie 
is skilled in the prodiustion of braeelets, neck- 
laces, and other ornaments. The Balolo canoes 
are swift and serviceable, and are manned by 
practised paddlers; a considcu’able flotilla is at- 
tached to every town; the towns an* largo, the 
sti'cets straight and uigular, and the large, com- 
modious houses are built of palm fronds. In 
places where the banks of the Congo arc very 
and high, ingenious zigzag paths have 
been <tut in the skies of the declivity by the na- 
tives, and the way made still less dirtlcult by 
ladders of curious oonstnuition. In their ]>hysi- 
cal frames, as in everything else, these upper 
Congo native*, H are a contrast to the dwellers on 
tbe lower river. Stanley visited these people 
and described them, but the missionaries of the 
L. 1. M. were the first persons to make their 
acquaintance from the station at Equatorville. 

When the new mission was resolved upon, 
Mr. McKittrick was liberated by the A. B. M, U., 


in order that he might become the lender of 
the first party to the Balolo country and to pro 
vent delay in starting, the L. I. M. steuinor, the 
“ Henry Reed, ” was lent to the Balolo Mission 
for a year. A farewell meeting was held for 
the pioneer party of the Congo Balolo Mission, 
at Exeter Hall, in March, 1889. Many speeches 
were made— one at least unexpected and unpre- 
meditated. It w-as spoken by Bompoles’ dark lips, 
and in his high, shrill voice. Hundreds of listen- 
ers in the great hall were hushed into silence 
to hear the few and ignorant words framed 
into broken sentences, for Bompolo’s vocabulary 
was very limited, and of grammar he knew 
nothing. The little lad said his people, ‘ ‘ wanted 
gospel,” and then asked, “Isn’t it a shame — 
shame to keep gospel to yourself? Not meant 
for English only ! Isn’t it a shame? My people 
wanting gospell’ Isn’t it — isn’t it shame?” 
Was ever the cause of foreign missions more 
forciblj'- put? The mission band sailed from 
England on the 18th of April, 188!), and reached 
its destination on the Lulouga River in the middle 
of August— four months only to accomplish 
what ten years before could not Inivii bei‘ii ilone 
at all! l-iow dilTerent the experknice of this 
piirty from that of th(^ pioneers of the B. I. M. ! 
The‘h<*arty c()-o])eratif)n of the mi.ssionari(*s al- 
ready in tile fi(fid not only facnlitated the journt*\', 
hut also averted the danger from exposure and 
inexperienee, l,o which tin* (‘arli<*r work(‘rs in so 
many cases had succumbed. No fatal illness 
occuVred on th(< journey, and th<^ missionuri(*s 
have since their' arrival c,onliiuicd in good 
health. Early in 1890 the sci‘oiid jiarly arriv(*d, 
and with theih the mission’s own stcaili- launch, 
the “ Pion(*er,” whicii had been built in London, 
and was to be reconstructed, asth(‘/‘ Henry Het*d” 
had been, at 8tanl(‘y Pool; 11 missionaru's w<‘re 
now in tbe iield, and two stations, Lulong aiul 
Tkaii, had betai i)la.nte(l. A third parly of Balolo 
volunteers has sinee gone out to form the J<»hu 
Wallis Alexan(l(‘r Station on the Maringa, and 
a fourth to found the Bcrgi*r Station, probably 
on the Jaupa, will soon bo ready to start. Th(^ 
sphei*e of the Balolo missions comiirisi's tlu^ 
six southern tributaries of the Congo beyond 
Equatorvilk^— the Lulonga, Waringa, Lopori, 
Ik<‘.lomba, Jaupa, and Bosira, pr(*st‘nt,ing to- 
gether about 2,000 miles of unvignl)lc wattu'way. 

The basis of the Congo-Iialolo Mission is in 
terdonomiiiationul, “simply (ihristinn,” and 
thoroughly <wangeli<uil. M'tuulxu's of any <»f 
the evangidical (‘.liurches are W(d<*om(al as work- 
em in it. ’ Its management is in the hands of the 
Directors of the B. L. Ins., who are assisted by 
a eomuul at honu^ and a standing <‘()mmitt(‘e o'f 
senior missionari(‘s in Afri<*a. 

The general support of the mission is under- 
taken by the 1 linnet ors; tlu^ support of individual 
unssiouarit*s Ixang in some laises ihdrayed by 
Y. M. C. A.s, V, Ay. C. A.s, circles of lo<»nl 
friends, the churches of whiidi thi^ missionaricH 
may 1)0 members, and in other ways. 

Tiin: PioNKKR Soudan MissroN. -— During Dr. 
Guinness’ recent tour in the United Slates he 
presented the destitution of the vast region 
winch is known ns the Sominn, in whicrh there 
arc about 125,000,000 of peojile absoluU‘ly ne- 
glected, before ll)o Y, M. 0, A.s of Kansas 
and Nebraska, and in each Btate about twenty 
of the foremost men volunteered to go as pio- 
neers; and the “Soudan Pioneer Mission” was 
founded, with a branch in each of the towns 
in which Dr. Guinness’ meetings were held. 
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Several young men from the Y. M. C. A. of 
St. Paul, Minn., and thirty colored men from 
the Southern States, have since offered them- 
selves for the Soudan. 

In October, 1889, a meeting in behalf of the 
mission was held in Topeka, Kansas, after 
which three of the volunteers for the Soudan, 
Messrs. Mail, Helmick, and Kingman, spent 
several months in visiting the larger cities and 
colleges of Kansas, and also some of the large 
cities in Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, and Arkansas, and aroused much interest 
in the mission. In January, 1890, xipon the in- 
vitation of Mr. Graham Wilmot-Brooke, Mr. 
Kingman sailed from ]New York for England, 
to join the Wilmot-Brooke party for the Sou 
dan. Mr. Kingman accompanied the party as 
far as Liberia, and there gained much infor- 
mation in regard to the Soudan and the essen- 
tials for missionary work there, which greatly 
helped those who were to join him in their 
preparation. On May 33d, 1890, a party of eight, 
including two ladies, and two young men from 
the Y. M. C. A. of St. Paul, Minn., who 
went with the pioneers of the “Upper Congo 
Missionary Colony,” sailed from New York for 
Africa. The entire party §o out “in faith,” 
with no promise of financial support except 
such as they find in the Bible. 

fflbcnezer.— 1. A town of West Cape Col- 
ony, Africa, on the Olifant River, northwest of 
Clan-William. Mission station of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society; 1 missionary, 4 out-stations, 
380 church-racmbers, who contribute half of the 
e.xpeuses of the mission. — 3. On the west side 
of the Since River, Africa, is one of the stations 
of Bishop Taylor’s self-supporting mission. 
The king of the tribe has proclaimed Sunday as 
God’s day, on which his people are not to work, 
but must go to His bouse and hear His Word. 
A new house has Just been built, and the prop- 
erty is worth |806: 1 missionary, 1 school, 30 
scholars. — 3. A town in the district of Alfredia, 
Natal, South Africa. Mission station of the 
Hennannsburg Missionary Society, with 100 
church-members. —4. A town in the district of 
Tratoria, Transvaal, South Africa. Mission 
station of the Htu'manushurg Missionary So- 
ciety, witli 315 church-members, — 5. A city of 
Bengal, India. The chief seat of the Indian 
Home ^lissioii to the Saiitals, founded in 1807 
by the Bane, BOreson, and the Norwegian, 
Skrefsrud. It has 3,385 church-members, several 
out-stations, a colony in Assam, a seminary, etc. 
The mission is self-supijovting. The two great- 
est evils the missionaries bad to fight against 
here were not the perverseness and degriulatioix 
of the Santals, but the Hindu usurer and the 
English-whiskey dealer: against the former, 
the English Government was not unwilling to 
lend its aid, but there was no other meaius by 
whicjh to fight ihe rum-shoi)s than by preaching 
temperance to the natives. — (>. A town in Brit- 
ish Guiana, South America. Station of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, with six native preach- 
ers, and 386 church-members.-*-?, A town in 
the Wimera district, Yictoria, Australia, 300 
miles northwest of Melbourne. Station of the 
Moravians, boj^iu in 1859. Has 1 married and 
1 unmarried missionary. The mission buildings 
are on a plot of ground given by the government. 
The success of tlieir wrork far exceeded the an- 
ticipation of the missionaries, and the mission is 
etill growing in all its branches. 


Xlboii, the largest of the western or Ralik 
chain of the Marshall Islands, Micronesia, 350 
miles northwest of Apaiang. Mission station of 
the A. B. C- F. M., with a seminary, a printing 
establiohment, 3 native ordained pastors. Tlie 
whole New Testament has been translated into 
the language of the island: 3 schools, 178 pupils, 
198 church-members. The German occupation 
of the islands has proved an annoyance in many 
ways. Ebon was fined $500, and then assessed 
for a tax as great as that for other islands twice 
as large, 

Xlbon Version.— The Ebon, which belongs 
to the Micron esinn branch of lauguagcs.isspoken 
in the Marshall Islands by about 15,000 people. 
In 1857 two missionaries from the American 
Board, the Rev. George Pierson and Edward T. 
Doane, settled upon the island of Ebon. Portions 
of the Gospel of [Matthew translated by the two 
missionaries were printed on the island in 1858; 
other portions were published in 18()3. The 
Gospel of Mark, translated by ]VIr. Deane, was 
printed at Honolulu in 1868. The Rev, B. G. 
Snow, who succeeded Mr. Doane, besides revis- 
ing the Gospel of Mark, prepared the other Gos- 
pels and the Acts. The remaining hooks of 
the New Testament were translated by the Rev. 
E. M. Pease, who carried through the press of 
the American Bible Society in New York an 
edition of 1,500 copies of the entire New Testa- 
ment in 1885. The Book of Genesis \vas trans- 
lated by ihe Rev. J. F. Whitney, and 400 copitJS 
were printed by him at the mission press on the 
island in 1877 and reprinted at New York in 
1883. 

(^Specitnen verse. John 3 : 16.) 

Bwe an Anjj yokwe lol, einwot bwe E ar Ictok 
juon wot*Nejin E ar keutak, bwe jabrewot eo 
ej tomak kin E e jamln joko, a e naj mour la 
drio. 

Bbuta-Meta, a town at the mouth of the 
Ogun River, Gold Coast, West Afri<‘a, opposiUJ 
Lagos. Is visited by missionaries of the (Uiurcli 
Missionary Society. It has a congregation of 
the Lagos Native Pastorate Assoedation, wlu<‘U 
was founded by fugitives from Abeokuta 
(q.v.), and numbers (1888) 1 pastor, 300 coin- 
mimicunts, 1 scliool, 11 scholars. 

Kiekard^ «famom Itead, b. Philadelphia, 
November 33d, 1805; graduated at the Univc*r- 
sity of Pennsylvania 1833; studied law^ and 
pmetised in Philad<‘.lpbia and Pittsb\irg till 
1831 ; graduated at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary 1833; ordained at Philadelphia, and 
sailed the same year for Ccjylon as a missionary 
of the A. B. 0. F. M. lie wtis statiotmd at 
Panditeripo. In 1835 be removed to Madura, 
and was connected with the new mission. Uc- 
txirning home in 1843 on account of the ill- 
health of his wife, he spent two years in Georgia 
tmder the Homo Missionary Board, and from 
1844 to 1846 was Principal of Chatham Acad- 
emy, Savannah. Returning north in 1847, he 
received several calls to churches which he de- 
clined, but accepted in 1848 the cull to the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Washington, D. C. 
While here the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by Lafayette College. He was Pro- 
fessor of History and Rhetoric in Lafayette Col 
lege, Easton, Penn., from 1868 to tSm After 
that he lived in Germantown, and later with 
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liis son, pastor of the church in Abington, Penn. 
He (lied there suddenly, March 12th, 1887. The 
writer of this knew Dr. Eckard well, having 
been with him in the seminary, and for several 
years associated with him in the Ceylon Mis- 
sion. He was highly esteemed by the mission 
as a faithful worker. With his brethren he 
was always the courteous gentleman and genial 
companion, 

Eleuaclor, one of the South American re- 
publics, lying, as its name implies, on either side 
of the equator, is bounded by Colombia on the 
north, on the east by Brazil, on the south by 
Peru, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 
Boundary disputes with Colombia and Peru 
which are still unsettled render it impossible to 
define its exact limits. Area, 118,630 square 
miles, divided politically into 17 provinces. 
With its lofty plateaus and intervening valleys 
it affords every variety of climate. Descending 
from the snow-capped mountains a temperate 
climate is met with, which then increases to 
tropical warmth as the plains are reached. The 
rainfall, especially at the head-waters of the 
Amazon and its tributaries, is excessive. Earth- 
quakes frequently occur, and there are at least 
16 volcanoes. The population, estimated at 
1,000,000, includes imrc blooded Indians (0 per 
cent), mixed races (3 per cent), and whites of 
Spanish descent. The government is modelled 
after that of the United States of America. 
There is ti president, vice-president, senate, and 
house of representatives. The capital, Quito, 
has a population of 30,000, and Guayaquil is 
the principal commercial city. The religion of 
the republi<j is Homan Catholic, and all otlicr 
religions are excluded. Primary education is 
gratuitous and obli,jjatory. There is only one 
railway in course of construction, but there ai’c 
1,200 miles of telegraph lines. Quito is (‘on- 
nectecl with Guayaquil, with the Repub1i(5 of 
Oolombia, and by cable with the rest of the 
world. 

Eden, or IVew Eden, a town in Jamaica, 
West Indies, pleasantly situated upon the Man- 
chester Mountains, commanding a fine prospect. 
The (dimalo is exceedingly hot and unhealthy. 
The first station of the Moravians in Jamah^a. 
It was opened in 1820, and has had great success. 
At present a native missionary and his wife arc 
in charge. 

Eden^vdii, formerly Caldwell’^ J4ta- 
tion, a town in the TinnevoUi district, Madras, 
^outh India, situated on the sea-coast. A sta- 
tion of the y. P. G., with 690 members. 

Edina, a town in the Bassa-district, Gold 
Ooast, Africa, at the mouth of the St. John’s 
Uiver, northwest of Buchanan and southwest of 
Bexley. Mission station of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (North); 5 native helpers, 200 
church-members, 1 Sunday-school, 140 scholar. 

Edinburgh Medieal Mfssianary 

•Society. Headquarters, 56 George Square, 
Edinburgh, Bcotlnnd.— -In 1841 the Kev. Peter 
Parker, M.D.. a medical missionary from 
America, who had labored for many years and 
with much success in China, passed through 
Edinburgh on his way to the United States. 
During his brief stay in that city he was the 
guest of the late Dr. Abercrombie, who' be- 
came so greatly interested in the intelligence 
xecoiyed from him, especially with his experi- 


ence of the value of ihe healing art as a pioneer 
to missionary eHort, that he invited to his house 
a few friends to hear Dr. Parker’s account 
of his work, and to consider the propriety of 
forming an association in Edinburgh for the pro- 
motion of medical missions. A public meeting 
was held on November 30th, when the following 
resolution was adopted and the Society formed : 
“That this meeting, being deeply sensible of 
the beneficial results which may he expected to 
arise from the labors of Christian medical men 
CO operating with missionaries in various parts 
of the world, thus giving intelligent proofs of 
the nature and practical operation of tiie spirit 
of love, which, as the fruit of our holy religion, 
we desire to see diffused amongst all nations, 
resolve to promote this object and to follow the 
leadings of Providence, by encouraging in 
every possible way the settlement of Christian 
medical men in foreign countries, and that for 
this purpose a society he formed uuder the 
name of the ‘ Edinburgh Association for Send- 
ing Medical Aid to Foreign Coim tries. ’ It 
was at the same lime resolved that “ the ob- 
jects of the Association shall he to circulate in- 
formation on the subject, to endeavor to origi- 
nate and aid such kintlred institutionsasmay be 
formed to prosecute the same work, and to ren- 
der assistaiHtc at mi.ssionary stations to ns many 
professional agents as the funds placed at its 
disposal will admit.” 

Dr. Abercrombie 'was <diosen presithnit, and 
till his death in November, 1844, betook the 
warmest intia*est in the op<‘rati()ns of the 
ty. Others there were of great eminence, whose 
names are identified with its origin. The U(*v. 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers and Professor Alison 
were elot^tcd vice-presidents at the inaugural 
meeting. Dr. tlain(‘s Begbi(‘, Professor Hir 
George Ballingall, Dr. William Beilhy (who 
succeeded Dr. Abtu'tn-ombie as pn^sident), Pro- 
fessor Byrne, Dr. John Coldstream, Mr. .Ios(*pb 
Bell, Dr. Ormond, Dr. lIandysi(lt^— all well- 
known and honoreti names — tirtj fouml uxuong 
the first list, of dire(dors. 

At the second animal meeting CNovember 
28th, 1843), it was resolvcfd that the association 
should be desiguatod “The Kdinlmrgli Medi- 
cal Missionary Bociety.” 

For the first year tlie inconu^ of the Bociety 
was only .til 14, and at the <fios(i of its first dec- 
ade the. tinnual imunm^ had never exceed(‘d 
£300. , Until 1851 the funds of the Society were 
mainly expended in diilusing medical misslou- 
ary informal ion. 

Lectun^s <m the suhj(‘(‘t of medieal missioim 
were delivered by s(w<M*al of the tliretdors. and 
afterwards wen^ jtublishc'd and widely (dren- 
lated; priz(‘s w^erc^ olfen'd for the best (‘swtys on 
this subjetjt, and every available opportunity 
taken to advocate the claims of this new ami 
interesting department of missionary st^rviee. 
From time to time grants of money for the 
purchase of medic^inea and instruments were 
made to the fow medical missionaries then at 
work in the foreign fiehl 

In reviewing Inc first ten years of the So- 
ciety's history the report of the Society for 
1852 thus speaks of the work HCcompUshod dur- 
ing the first decade: Wo feel satisfied that 
the subject of medical missions is gradually be- 
coming more familiar to the public mind, that 
there is a growing Interest in Its favor, and that 
at no distant day Its importance will be uni- 
versally seen and acknowledged. Let ua look 
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upon the last ten years as the vernal period of 
the Society, during which we have been main- 
ly occupied in preparing the soil and scattering 
the seed ; and let us anticipate a season, not far 
distant we trust, when the silent and unseen 
germinating process which is now advancing 
will declare itself by a sudden growth of fresh 
and vigorous manifestation.” 

As the results of medical missionary work 
become more widely knowm and generally ap- 
preciated, it was quite natural that this parent 
society should be called upon to supply men 
for the field. 

For several years the aid rendered to students 
■was merely pecuniary. 

Dr. Haudyside, who had learned in his be- 
nevolent work how much more readily and effi- 
ciently the sick and suifering could be reached 
by the gospel when the body was first relieved, 
made an experiment by opening (November 
2oth, 1853) the “Main Point Mission Dispen- 
sary,” which was the first home medical mis- 
sion in Great Britain, and the origin of the So- 
ciety’s Training Institution. 

In 1858 the attendance of patients had so 
largely increased that it became imperative to 
secure more suitable and commodious premises. 
Seeing To Let” over a whiskey-shop, — No. 
39 Cowgate — the place was secured by Dr. 
Handyside and in a few days it was transformed 
into a medical mission dispensary. 

Progress was rapidly made, and on November 
18th, 1861, the '‘Cowgate Mission Dispensaiy ” 
became the “Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society’s Training Institution.” By this ad- 
vance the second decade of the Society’s history 
was made memorable. 

The Society in other respects during this pe- 
riod made gradual but decided progress. It 
commenced, together with the Free Church of 
Scotland, a medical mission in Madras, and 
conjointly with the Loudon Missionary Society 
it supported for four years a medical mission- 
ary at Mirzapore, and ahso established a medi- 
cal mission in Ireland, supporting the medical 
missionary there for six years. In addition to 
this work, several well-known medical mission- 
aries were helped forward by the Society. 

By publications, by public meetings and lec- 
tures. much was done by the Society during 
these years to promote an interest in the cause, 
and ils income rose from £350 in 1852 to £1,250 

ill 1862. 

Under the superintendence of Mr. W. Burns 
Thomson, F.H.ChS.E., who, while agent of the 
Soci<^ty from 1860 until 1870, labored with 
much success and enthusiasm to promote the 
cause of medical missions, the training institu- 
tion soon became not only thoroughly eftident, 
but likewise a powerful and miudi-blessed local 
benevolent and evangelistic agency. In the 
report for 1865 the following r(‘”fcrence is made 
to the progress of the work: '* A general rc*t- 
Tospec^t of the period sincte the amalgamation 
of the Dispensary with tlie Society calls for 
thankfulness and praise ; for it is known by 
those mainly engaged in the work that many 
of tlie lowest and most degraded resorting 
thither have not only hetvrd the gracious offer 
of the gospel, but have become partakers of the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus. , .‘.Year by 
year the value of the Institution tus a training- 
school for missionaries is becoming more and 
more apparent, and it would be difficult, we 
imagine, to find a band of more devoted and 


accomplished young men than those who have 
already issued from Us walls.” 

Increased accommodation w'lis secured by 
leasing the adjoining premises, and thus an 
added step was taken in the development of this 
important department of the Society’s work. 

Soon after the much-felt loss by death (1864) 
of Professor 31iller, a memorial fund was 
raised of above £2,000, with which the conven- 
ient and commodious house 56 Geoige Square, 
now known as the “Miller Memorial JMedieal 
Mission House,” w^as purchased and furnislied, 
and made over to the Society as a residence for 
the superintendent and students. 

Medical mission dispensaries were also- 
opened in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, and other centres; and w’here- 
ever these have been established they arc rec- 
ognized as powerful auxiliaries to home-mis- 
sion work. 

In 1861 the income of the Society w^as £590; 
in 1871 it amounted to £1,314. The cle<‘ade of 
the Society’s history 1871-81 is, however, the 
period during which it made the greatest prog- 
ress. In 1871 there were only seven studenrs; 
in 1881 there w'cre sixteen. At the beginning 
of 1886 there were upwards of 170 qualified 
medical missionaries in active service at home 
and abroad. In 1881 the income amounted to 
£5,506; while also, during the decade, al)0V(‘ 
£15,000 were raised for special objects, inde- 
pendent of the Society’s general income. 

The erection of the new and commodious 
premises in which the work is now earri<‘d on 
marks the beginning of a new era in the So(‘i- 
ety’s history. On the site of the “ Old Whiskey 
Shop” now stands the “Livingstone Memorial 
Medical Missionary Institution,” a most fitting 
memorial of the great African explorer whoso 
name it bears, and who w'as both a m(‘di<*al 
missionary and a corresponding menib(‘r of the 
Edinburgh Medical JMiSvSionary S<K*it‘ty. At 
the laying of the corner-stone (June 9th, 1877) 
Rev. Dr. Robert Moffat (the fath(‘r-in-law of 
Dr. Livingstone^ remarked that a m(*(lical mis- 
sionary was amissionary and a half, or rath<‘r, 
he should say, a double missionary ; that it 
was impossible to estimate the value of a mis- 
sionary going out with a thorough knowie^ig(^ 
of medicine and surgery. 

At a bazaar the same'year nearly £5,000 W(‘r<v 
realized, the expenses being only £388, wiueh 
were more than met by the entran(‘<*-mom*y. 
It was a Christian enteri)rise, no rufiling or ob- 
jectionable features being permitted. 

The Livingstone Memorial with its furnish- 
ings cost nearly £10,000; this amount w’ns pro- 
vided before the building w'us completed. The 
ground floor contains the Janitor’s reshhuice, 
the laboratory, consulting-room, vu('cination 
or class-room, and a waiting-room comforta- 
bly seated for one liundnjd atul fifty. The 
east end of the room is adorned w’ith a b(?nuti- 
ful stained-glass window, th<^ gift of sev(»rnl 
hundreds of the poor patients th<‘mse)ves; tho 
centre represents our X.^ord healing the si(‘k; 
on the one side are these w'ords: *' llTmscdf look 
our infirmities;” on the other, “And bare our 
sicknesses.” A handsome marble Imst of Dr* 
Livingstone and an oil-painting of Dr, Moffat 
ornament the dining-hall. The third floor is 
occupied by the library, and bed-room parlors 
of the students. 

The wide-spread and successful efforts made 
to raise the funds necessary for the erection of 
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the Livingstone Memorial gave a great im- 
pulse to the cause of medical missions. 

Besides the Nazareth Medical JVIission and 
that at Madras, the Society established (1874) 
a most successful medical mission at Niigata, 
Japan, and more recently a mission in Damas- 
cus. It has also helped to inaugurate the 
Belleville Medical Mission in Paris, and in the 
last few years has remitted upwards of £2,000 
in grants for the purchase of medicines, in- 
struments, etc. to medical missionaries labor- 
ing in India, China, Africa, Turkey, Syria, 
Egypt, Rome, and in other lands and islands 
of the sea. 

There is a growing appreciation of this form 
of benevolent agency. The days of apologetic 
pleading have passed, and objections which 
formerly prevailed are now never heard. 

In 1885 there were in active service upwards 
of 170 qualitied medical missionaries, and the 
number has been steadily increasing, wdiile 
missionary periodicals bring the news of med- 
ical missionary triumphs iu all parts of the 
world. 

the southernmost, and also the most 
beautiful, island of the middle group of the 
New Hebrides, Melanesifi. It has about G.OOO 
inluibitants, all of whom speak the same luii- 
giiage. Mission station of the Presbytorinu 
Church of Canada; one mis.sionary ami wife, 
92 . school children. Here, as 'everywhere 
in the archipelago, the natives were made 
miserable by the fniuds, the crimes, the abomi- 
nable passions, and the horrible diseases which 
European traders introduced among them. 
Later on they took their revenge. The lirst 
missionary who visited Efatc% 1839, was slain 
and eaten. Others met with the stime fate. 
Now, however, there are five Christian villages 
in the island, with 380 communicants. ]\Iark 
and John have been translated into the Efate 
langitage. (See New Hebrides IVIission.) 

Elfutese, a term very commonly tis<*d to des- 
ignate the language of the island Efate, in the 
New Hebrides. (Bee Fate.) 

Kflk Ver«lon.-“TheEfik, which belongs to 
the Negro grottp of African language's, is vernac- 
\ilav to the people living by the old Cbalabar 
River, West Africa. Mr. Hugh Goldit* trans- 
lated the New Testament, whicih was published 
by the National Bible Boeiety t)f KSe.otlnnd at 
Edinburgh in 1802. In 1808 the same Hoeiety 
issued at the same place the Old 'r(*staincnt, 
translateil by Mr. Robb. 

IIuiih. (See Danish Mission to 

Greenland.) 

lilj^eclemiiiclo^ a town iu the northern carcile 
of Greenland. Station of the Dauisli Mission- 
ary Boeaety. The whole circle numbered, in 
1883, 4,278 Greenlanders in 70 settlements, all 
of whom are Christians. 

(Misr), a country in Northwestern 
Africui, extending from tljc Medit.errnnean to 
Wady Haifa, abotit 800 iniloH up the Nile from 
Cairo. It is a tributary state to Turkey, and is 
goveriK^l by a Khedive. The title of the gov- 
ernor was originally that, of Vali, hut was 
changed to ** Khidewi-Misr,” or more com- 
monly Khedive. Previously to 1884 the sov- 
ereign of Egypt claimed rule over territories 
extending almost to the equator (see article 
Soudan). After the rebellion of the Soudanese 


those provinces were practically abandoned, 
although still nominally Egyptian, and the 
present boundary at Wady Haifa was provision- 
ally agreed upon. In addition to the territory 
immediately includiiig the valley of the Nile 
and section between that and the Red Bea, 
there belong to Egypt certain oases iu the 
Libyan desert, and a small province, Kl-Arish, 
in S^’ria. The total area is 400,000 square miles, 
but the cultivated and settled area is only 12,97(5 
square miles, lying along the Nile valley and in 
the Delta, and depending for its fcrlility en- 
tirely upon the annual overllow of the Nile. 
During the remainder of the year, wdiatevc*!* of 
irrigation is necessary is obta'ined by a sNslein 
of small canals tilled from the river. Tin* cli- 
mate is hot and unhealthy, the l(‘mperature 
varying from 82 to 84 degre(‘s; but the heat is 
very oppressive and the sand iu the air causes a 
great deal of oi)hthalmia. Along the honlers of 
the Mediterranean, near Ale.vandrin, there are a 
number of towns where people from (’airo and 
farther up the Nile arc in the habit of going 
for a time during the heat of stuiiiuer. Egyi)t 
is divided into two sections: Lower Kgypt, in- 
cluding the dislri(‘ls of Alexandria, Da'mietta, 
and Rosetta in the Delta; Cairo, the Isthmus of 
Baez, and the Province of El-Arish. L'pper 
Egypt covers the S(H*tion south of C'airo, and 
includes tlie dislri(‘ts of Kosseir, Fayoum, 
Minieh, Beni-Bouef, and Assiout. For luission 
work see articles United Presbyt(M*iua (diunii 
of the. United Slates and (Hmreh Missionary 
Booiety, and the hiograpldeal sketch of Miss 
Mary Whabily, (Bee also Afn<‘a.) 

Elilobaiiis a town in North Zululnnd, 
Southeast Africa. Mission station of the Her- 
mannsburg Missionary Bociely (1882). 

Eliloiiioliloiiio, a town north (d the river 
IJkulatuzi, East Boullt African, tnuU'r the au- 
thority of the Boers, Station of tin? jb'rmnnns- 
Imrg Missionary Society among tin* Zulus, 
Besides Khlomohlomo and licnhel, tli<*r<t arc 
three other stathms. .Eniyati, Ekulih*ngeni, 
and Esihlengeni. >vhieh iogether have thirty 
members. 

synonymous with Eslhonian, or the 
root-word of Estlionian ((pv.). 

lilkliiiieoiil (Akhmim), a town of Egyptjii 
the Proviiu'c of (iirgeh, on tlu* cast bank of the 
Nile, betwe(‘n Girgtdi and Assiotd. Missum f>nt- 
station of the United Presljy!(‘rian Chureit, 
U. B. A.; (1879); 4 nativ(^ workers, 40 chundi- 
mtnubers. 

Ekjowe and Ekonibe, towns in East 
South Africa, south of the river Uhmlatuzi, 
under British authority. Stations (>f tht‘ Nor- 
wegian Missiotiary Society among the Zulus. 
Huvtt, together with Ungoji, 120 <*hureh-meiu- 
bem. 

Ekoiiibcla^, a town in So\ttb(*a«t Tmm- 
vaal, East South Africa, betw<!(m EntomlKS and 
Ehlomohlomt^ northeast of UtreeUt. Mission 
station of the Ileriuannsburg Misaionaiy 
Society. 

Ekiililengeni, a town in South Zulu- 
land, East South Africa. Mission station of the 
Hermannsburg Missionary Society, 

El Bayadeeyya^ a town in the Province 
of Assioot, ‘Upi>er Egypt. Out-Rtat!on pf the 
United Presbyterian Church (IW); keludittg 
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three sub-stations, it has 1 organized church, 
115 communicants, S schools, 68 scholars. 

Xlleiitliera, one of the nineteen islands in- 
eluded in the Bahamas or British West Indies. 
Area, 132 square miles; population, 5,500. Sta- 
tion of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society; 2 missionaries, 8 chapels, 1,120 church- 
members, 8 Sunday-schools, 1,218 scholars. 
S. P. G. (1849); 1 missionary, 407 communicants. 
Baptist Missionary Society; 3 evangelists, 3 
stations, 212 church-members, 216 sabbath- 
scholars. 

mini. — 1. A town in the extreme south of 
Cape Colony, South Africa, about 80 miles 
southeast of Guadendal. Station of the Mora- 
vian Brethren among the Hottentots, founded 
in 1824, in order to reduce the number of in- 
habitants at Guadendal, which had become 
overcrowded. It has gathered a congregation 
of 1,500. The Hottentots are described as very 
easy to impress and always ready with the 
tongue, but less capable of any real develop- 
ment, and always in need of watching. Still 
the work of the three married missionaries and 
their wives, w»ho are now stationed at Elim, is 
very successful and encouraging. — 2 A town 
in Northern Transvaal, South Africa. Station 
of the Mission Romande (Ei-ee Churches of 
French Switzerland) founded in 1879, from 
Valdesia. It has 215 church-members. — 8. A 
town in the circle of Alfred ia, Natal, South 
Africa. Station of the Hermannsburg Mis- 
sionary Society, with 100 church-members. 

Eliot, Jolin, b. 1604, in Nasing, Essex 
Co., England. He had eminently godly par- 
ents, ** by whom,’^ to use his own words, his 
first years were seasoned with the fear of 
God, the Word, and prayer.*’ He was educated 
at the University of Cambridge in 1623, where 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the origi- 
nal languages of Scripture, was well versed in 
the general course of liberal studies, had a 
partiality for liliilology, and was an acute 
grammarian. On leaving the \iniversity he 
became an usher in the grainmai'-school of 
Rev. Thomas Hooker. To his connection with 
him he traces his conversion. “ When I came 
to this blessed family,” said he, “I saw as 
never before the power of godliness in its lively 
vigor and efticiency.” Mr. Hooker having 
been silenced for nonconformity, became an 
exile in Holland, and thence emigrated to New 
England. Mr. Eliot resolved to devote himself 
to the ministry, and, being exposed to the 
tyranny of Laud on account of his nonconfor- 
mity, followed Hooker with sixty others in the 
ship ” Lyon ” which reached Boston, November 
3d, 1631. Some of his brethren who contem- 
plated going to America exacted from him a 
promise that, if they came, he would be their 
pastor. On his arrival ho supplied the place 
of Mr. Wilson, the pastor of the Boston church, 
absent in England. In the following sxiininer 
the young lady who was betrothed to him, 
and had promised to follow him soon, arrived, 
and in October they were married. In 1633 
the brethren whom he had left came and 
settled in Roxbury. Mr. Eliot was installed as 
their pastor, continuing in that relation till his 
death, nearly sixty years. In 1689 ho was ap- 
pointed with Welde and Mather, by the civil 
and ecclesiastical leaders of the colony, to pre- 
pare a new version of the Psalms. This Psalter, 


issued in 1640, was the first book printed in 
America. It was entitled *‘The Psalms in 
metre, faithfully translated for the Use, Edifica- 
tion, and Comfort of the Saints in public and 
private, especially in New England.” It was 
called “The Bay Psalm Book,” but afterwards 
“The New England Version of the Psalms.” 
The book passed through twenty-one editions. 
Soon after Eliot was settled in Roxbury he 
became deeply interested in the Indians, and 
the legislature having passed an act. for the 
propagation of the gospel among them, ^ he 
resolved to learn their language that he might 
preach to them. Through a young Peqiiot, 
who had learned a little English, and whom 
he had receiveil into his family, he obtained 
some knowledge of their language. lie soon 
became sufiicienlly familiar with its vocabulary 
and construction to translate tbe ten commniul- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, some texts of Scrip- 
ture, and a few prayers. In October, 1646, he 
made his first visit with three others to their 
camp near the site of Brighton, on the border 
of Newton, and preached to them assem- 
bled in the w'igwam of Wahan, their chief, 
— the first sermon ever preached in North 
America in a native tongue. The service con- 
tinued three hours, the Indians asking many 
questions. Two weeks after he made a second 
visit, when an old warrior asked with tears if it 
was not too late for him to come to God. In 
another fortnight he made a third visit, when 
a deep, serious interest was manifest, though 
many Indians had been incited by the pow- 
wows against him. These powwow’s, (conjurers 
or juggling priests, violently opposed him. At 
this third visit Waban was so impressed that he 
gathered his people at the evening camp-fire, 
and talked to them about what they had heard. 
Desiring to civilize as well as Christ ianize the In- 
dians, Eliot had those to whom ho had pn‘a<‘hed 
gathered into a community on the site of their 
old camping-ground. This was about five miles 
west of Boston, and to it, at the suggestion of 
the English, they gave tbe name Nonantum, 
signifying rejoiemff. Eliot exerted great influ- 
ence over them with rare ta(*t and sagacity to 
encourage them to adopt the modes of oivilizc;d 
life. A simple civil administnilion was estab- 
lished, and m 1647 the General Court estab- 
lished a court, over which an English magis- 
trate presided. With social and industrial im- 
provemeiils they were trained with the aid of 
some native helpers in religious duties. Th(‘so 
Indians received the appellation of “praying 
Indians.” 

Another place for religious meetings and in- 
struction was Neponsel, within the limits of 
Dorchester, among a body of Indians, whoso 
chief was the first sachem to whom Eliot 
preached. A sachem at Concord now inducted 
his people to petition for a tiact near th(‘ Eng- 
lish, that they also might be instructed. Thdr 
request was granted, a teacher given them, and 
religious services were commenced Th<iy 
adopted a code of rules regulating their civil and 
religious duties and Iheir social comfort. In 
1648 Mr. Eliot visited Pawtucket, 85 miles 
southward, where was a powerful chief, lie 
and his two sons gave evidence of true conver- 
sion, and desirecT Mr. Eliot to live with and 
instruct them, ofifering him the choicest loca- 
tion. About this time came an earnest request 
from a chief living 60 miles from Boxbury, the 
present site of Brookfield, that Mr. Eliot would 
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come and teach bis people. As the journey 
would take him through a region where his life 
would be in danger, a sachem through whose 
country he must pass came with twenty of 
his warriors to escort him. He set out on 
horseback. The exposure and fatigue severely 
taxed his strength. "I have not been dry,” 
he states, “night or day from the third day of 
the week until the sixth, but so travel, and at 
night pull olf my boots to wrin^ my stockings, 
and on with them, and so continue. But God 
stepped in and helped.” Not only did the 
sachems violently oppose him and persecute 
the praying Indians, but he had received no aid 
or cheer from others. His own countrymen 
even aspersed him. It was declared both “in 
Old and New England that the whole scheme 
was to make money, and that the conversion of 
the Indians was a fable.” But despite the op- 
position of the sachems, the apathy of most of 
the English and the hostility of some, he pur- 
sued his work with heroic faith. But in 1049 
Christians in England were so stirred by the 
fame of his work, that a society, entitled “ The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England,” was formed, and incorporated 
by Parliament. Collections were made 
throughout England and Wales, and lib- 
eral supplies were sent. This Society 
sent Eliot £50 per annum to supplement his 
salary of £60 at Roxbury. Eliot had long 
desired to have all his converts gathered in one 
settlement, the Indians favored the scheme, 
and the funds received from England made it 
practicable. A site was chosen o» the Charles 
River, 18 miles from Boston, and a tract of 
6,000 acres set apart and named Natick. All 
the praying Indians except one tribe wore hero 
gathered in 1050. The town was regularly 
laid out, a house-lot assigned to each family, a 
largo building erected to serve for a church 
and school room. The governor with several 
others visited Natick, and were highly grntiiled. 
An Indian preached before the gov<*.rnor ** with 
great devotion, gravity, de<^ency, readiness, and 
allection,” and a psalm lined by the Imlwui 
schoolmaster was sung **iu one of our ordinary 
English tunes inelodioiisly.” 

Mr, Eliot now begjin to train native preach- 
ers and tea<jhers. The converts w<*re formed 
into a church iu 1660. His plan of gatlu^riug 
all the converts to the one mission at Natick 
failed, and 13 other towns of praying Indians 
were formed. The industrial and educational 
work was pursued with su<ic(jss. The number 
of converts under his immediate care in 1674 
was 1,100, the result of his 38 years of labor; 
and scattered through Massachusetts, and on 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, which ho 
had visited, were 2,500 others, under the care 
of the May hews, Colton, and Bourne, but whoso 
conversion may be tmeed to the efforts and in- 
fluence of Eliot. Ho lived to see 24 of the 
Indians preachers of the Gospel. In King 
Philip's war of 1675 the praying Indians suS 
f sred greatly. They were hated and hunted by 
the red men, and cruelly treated by the whites. 
Mr. Eliot for protecting them was reviled and 
suspected by the En^^ish, but he remained 
their faithful friend. 

A very important part of his work was his 
translation of the Bible. The New Testament 
was, through the patronage of the English 
Society, issued in 1601, and the Old Testament 
two years later. Eliot's Indian Bible is the 


first printed in America. It is the grandest 
monument of early American scliolarahip and 
evangelism. Of this work Edward Everett 
said: The history of the Christian Church 

does not contain an example of resolute, unUr- 
ing, successful labor superior.” In 1663 1.500 
copies were printed, and 2,000 in 1685. He 
translated also Baxter’s “Call to the Uncon- 
verted,” and various other treatises on practical 
religion. His original works were “A Cate- 
chism,” an “Indian Psalter,” “ Primer,” and 
the “Indian Grammar.” At the end of the 
latter he wrote: “Prayers and pains, through 
faith in Jesus Christ, will do anything.” In 
English he published “The Communion of 
Churches,” “ The Glorious Prospect of the Gor*- 
pel among the Indians,” and others. When 
through age and infirmity he was unable to 
preach or visit the Indians, he induced several 
families to send their negro servants to him 
once a week, that he might instruct them in 
gospel truth. His wife died three j^ars before 
him, aged Bi. Soon after be wrote to a friend, 
“I am going home;” and -with the words 
“ Welcome joy I” on his lips, ho died, May 20th, 
1690, aged 86. 

Pour of his sons graduated at Harvard, and 
three became pniacliers. '' There was no man 
on earth,” said R. Baxter, “whom I honor above 
him.” Southey pronounced him “ one of the 
most extraordinary men of any country,” 

Elixa F. l>riiry, a town in the Capo Pal- 
mas district, Afn(‘a, is a station of the Protestant 
Episcopal Chur(ih, U. H. A., founded by momy 
left by Eliza K. Drury. It is the centre for evan- 
gelistic work in three adjatumt villages. A 
boarding school is sustaineii here, partly upon 
th<5 manual-labor system. It has 1 inisslouary, 
4 prca(jhing-places, 7 scholars. 

El-jruwily, a town in th<^ Province of Afl- 
sioot. North Egypt, is a mission station of the 
United Presbyterian CJhurch (1874); 2 out-sta- 
tions, 1 native minister, 1 organ iz<*(l church, 
120 communicants, 145 {Sal ibath- scholars, 3 
schools, 176 scholars. 

IsIt&iiclN, a group of small islands of 
Polynesia, near the Hainoan Islands, in a coral 
reef surrounding a lagoon. Population, 250. 
Mission out-station of tin? L. M. B,; visited uimu- 
ally by members of the Bamoau Mission. 

Ellietipur, a city in Enstern Berar, Gentrnl 
Provinces, India. Population, 28,000. lii 
1874 an indejiendent Ameriian missionary, 
Norton, of the Methodist (Jburidi, liegiin to work 
hero among the Karims, and baptizt^d 70. Thia 
work is known as the Elllcdipur Eaith Missioiu 
(See Pentet^ost Bands.) 

William, b. August 29th. 1794, in 
London. Studied at Gosport and Ilomerton, 
Having offered himself at the age of twenty as 
a missionary to the L. M. B., and been iwicepted, 
ho spent a few months in acupdring a knowL 
edge of printing and bookbinding; was or- 
dained November 8th, 1815, at Kensington, and 
sailed January 23d, 1816, for the South Seha. 
Ho labored for a while at the islands of Elmeo 
and Iluahtuo, setting up in Tahiti the first 
printing-press in the South Sea Islands. He 
left Huahine for the Sandwich Islands, Febru- 
ary 24th, 1822, in company with Messrs. Tyw- 
man and Bonnet, the Society's deputatioUt 
reaching Hawaii, March 21st; visited Oahn in 
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April, and because of the affinity of the Tahei- 
tiau and Hawaiian languages, was able to 
preach to the Hawaiians with facility in two 
months after his arrival. Being requested by 
the king and chiefs to join the mission in the 
islands, and the American missionaries cordi- 
ally concurring in the request, he returned to 
Huahine, and removed his family to Oahu, 
February 5th, 1823. On account of the severe 
illness of Mrs. Ellis, he left, September 18th, 

1824, for England, by the way of the United 
States, reaching New Bedford. March 19th, 

1825. There he spent several months, addressing 
missionary meetings in behalf of the cause. He 
reached Loudon, August 18th, 1825. From 
1826-31 he visited various ])laces in England 
for the Society. On the death of Rev. W. 
Orme, Foreign Secretary, he was appointed to 
assist in the conduct of the foreign department, 
and in March, 1832, was appointed Foreign Sec- 
retary by the Directors. In 1835 Mrs. Ellis 
died. Two years later he married Mias Sarah 
Stickney, the popular authoress. In 1841, on 
account of the serious failure of his health, he 
resigned the Secretaryship, and residing at 
Hodclesdon, gave occasioniil personal aid to the 
Congregational Church. In 1847 he accepted 
the pastorate, which he resigned in 1852. Re- 
ports having reached England that the Mala- 
gasy Goveriinieiit was favorable to Christianity, 
he was requested by the directors in 1853 to 
visit Madagascar, with the view of re-introcluc- 
iug missionaries into the island. Finding the 
native government opposed to his remaining at 
the capilal, he went to Mauritius, where he 
spent nine months, visiting the mission stations 
and schools. He again visited Madagascar in 
1854, but a recpiost to be allowed to visit the 
capital was refused. After making many in- 
quiries, and distributing portions of the Scrip- 
tures at Tamatavc and Foule Point, he sailed 
for Cape Town, December 20th, to visit, as di- 
rected, the Society’s stations in Cape Colony. 
He embarked for England, »Tane 14lb, 1855. 
Permission having been given by the Malagasy 
Government to visit the capital for one month, 
he sailed for the island March 20th, 1856. ' He 
had an audience with the Queen, who, though 
friendly, did not give permission for mission- 
aries to return. He sailed for home January 
13th, 1857. When tlie news of the death of the 

S uecn and the accession of her son Radama 
. reached England, Mr. Ellis was appointed 
to r(‘tiirii to the island to arrange for the re-es- 
tabllshment of the mission. While there the 
lirst band of missionaries arrived, August, 1802, 
to recommeii(‘e the mission. Havi’''g accom- 
plished the object of his visit, he ieturned to 
England, July 14tli,1865. From this time he was 
much occupied in visiting various parts of the 
United Kingdom in the interests of the Societjr, 
and in eltorls for the progress of the gospel m 
Madiigns<‘ar. He died at Hodclesdon, June 9th, 
1872, aged 77. 

£Ilore^ a town of Maduis, South India, 
in tlu^ Godaveri district, 38 miles north of 
Masulipatam, 255 miles north of Madras. Popu- 
lation, 25,092, Hindus, Moslems and Christians, 
Mission station of the 0. M. S.; 1 missionary 
and wife, 331 communicants, 39 schools, 701 
scholars. The only check to the spread of the 
gospel in this district is the want of good 
agents to carry it to the people. 


j&litlilta, a town on the Gold Coast of West 
Africa. Station of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, where, in spite of many 
difficulties and much opposition, the church is in 
a healthy condition. House-to-house visitation 
is one of the principal methods of cliltusing the 
gospel. Has 1 missionary, 6 chapels, 582 church- 
members, 5 Sabbath-schools, 439 scholars, 5 
day-schools, 190 scholars. 

Elukolwem (i.e. In Faith), a town in Gri- 
qualand, East South Africa. A bard day’s 
journey east of Ezimeuka, of which it is an 
out-station. Mission station of the Moravians. 
It was at first dependent for instruction on the 
weekly visits niade by the missionary stationed 
at Ezimeuka, but the eagerness with which 
the people received him and wcdcomed all 
words of religious teaching convinced him that 
he should remove here from Ezimeuka, and 
this he accordingly did. The town soon be- 
came the centre of gospel evangelization for 
many miles along the rivers Tinana and Ven- 
yane. At present the work is most efficiently 
conducted by a native pastor both in the town 
itself and in its out-station, Rolwein (q.v.), 

Bmakabeleni, a town in North Natal, 
South Africa, southeast of Emangweni, and 
southwest of Hermannsburg. Mission station 
of the Hermannsburg Missionary Society. 

!Emainigrwciii« a town of Natal, South 
Africa, south of Ilmmaus. Mission station of 
the Berlin Evangelical Lutheran Society (1863); 
1 missionary, 4 native helpers, 1 out-slation, 5(1 
church-members, 2 school-children. 

dmatlilabatiiit, a town in South Ziilu- 
land. East South Africa. IVIission station of 
the Norwegian Missionary Society (1869). 

Emerson, .foliii S., b. Chester, N. H,, 
December 28th, 1800; graduated at Dartmouth 
College 1826; graduated at Andover Theologi<^al 
Seminary 1830; sailed as a missionary of the 
A. B. 0. F. M. for the Sandwich Islaiuls 
November 26th, 1831, reaching Honolulu JMay 
17th, 1832. He was sltitioued at Wailua, oil 
Oahu. There he spent the whole of his mis- 
sionary life except four years, 1842-4(5, when 
he was Professor at Laliainaluna Seminary, 
While there he published, with the assistance 
of Messrs. Alexander and Bishop, and S. IVI. 
Kamakan, an English-llawaiian Dii'tionary, 
based upon Webster’s Abridgnumt, a (dosely- 
printed volume of 184 pages, (u)ntairiing 1(5,000 
words in English, with detinitioiis in Hawaiian. 
He was a strenuous advoaitt? for the introduc- 
tion of the English language as a study in ttic 
seminary, and with this obj(!et in view he pre- 
pared his dictionary. At the end of the four 
years he returned to Wailua, where he sptuit 
the remaimler of his life. He ntsigned his 
pastorate in 18(54, having had an apople<ui(^ stroke 
in 1859, and again in 1803. ll<j died in 1867, 
Two of his surviving sons studied medicine ^In 
the United States, and another graduated at 
Williams College. . 

Emj^all, a town in Kaffraria, East 
South Africa, near the east coast, west of the 
Groat Kei River, south of Cunningham and 
Mbulu, and northeast of King William’s Town. 
Mission station of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland (1857); 1 millenary, 1 
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Liitive pastor, 219 church-members, 4 out- 
stations. 

Eimmaus. — l. A town of Natal, East South 
Africa, northwest of Pietermaritzburg. Mission 
station of the Hermannsburg Missionary So- 
ciety U860)* Berlin Evangelical Lutheran (1847); 
178 communicants.— 3. A small town on the 
island of St. Jan, West Indies (Virgin Group). 
IVIission station of the Moravians (1782); 1 mis- 
sionary and wife. It is situated in the eastern 
part of the island, on a gentle eminence near 
the end of a valley descending to Coral Bay, a 
beautiful inlet of the ocean abounding in coral 
and shells, and affording the people a plentiful 
supply of fish. 

Biiiiiyati, a town in South Transvaal,^ East 
South Africa, southeast of Utrecht. IVIission 
station of the Hermannsburg Missionary So- 
ciety. 

dinpang^weiii, a town in North Natal, 
South Africa, north of Emmaiis, south of Ladi- 
smith. Mission station of the Norwegian Mis- 
sionary Society (1850). 

Budiimeiii, a town in Natal, East South 
Africa. Station of the Hermannsburg Mis- 
sionary Society. It has a membership of 400 
baptized natives. 

Version, — The English belongs 
to the Teutonic branch of the Aryan language- 
family, and is used almost all over the world. 
The Anglo-Saxon literature is (piite rich in para- 
phrases and translations of single parts of the 
Bible. The earliest o.xample Is that of Clied- 
inon, a monk of Whitby (d. 080), consisting of 
poetical paraphrases of ptirts of the Bible, some 
of which were pnl)lish(‘d by Fran<;is Jtinius at 
Amsterdam in 1055, and most of tiieni with an 
English translation and notes by B. Thorpe, 
London, 1882. 'riie oldest niomiment of a 
translation is Bede’s version of the Gospel of 
John, which liowever is no longer extant. Alan 
early period glosses or intcrliiieary translations 
of the Vulgate into the Anglo-Saxon bc^an to 
be made by the monks, one of tlm ^^sHltcr 
(eightli century), one of the fotir Gospels in the 
celebrated Durham Book(nrit. Mus. No. I), iv.), 
and another in the liuslnvort;hgl<)SS<j (Btnll. 
Libr. D. 24, No. 8904), both Ixdonglng to the 
9th century, and, like the Psalms, writUm inthe 
Northumbrian dialect. King Alfred, too, is 
reported to Itavo commen<H3d a vtirsioit of the 
Psiilms. The lleptatemih, togotlicr with por* 
lions from other historical books and Job, trans- 
lated by the learned monk Aelfn<;, in tlie lOth 
century. An edition of the Anglo-Baxon Gos- 
pels was printed at London, 1571, by John l>ay(J, 
with an English translation, and reprinted by 
Marshall. A better edition is Unit of Beniamin 
Thorpe (London, 1842, reprinted New York, 
1840); latcu’ edition by Joseph Boswortli and 
Waring (1805; 2d o<L 1874), But the best 
edition is that published at the Cambridge 
Univ(n\sity Press, under the (ulitorship of the 
Uev. W. W* Skeat, 1871, .1874, 1878, and 1887. 
TIio Iloptnteucli and Job wore ptiblished by 
Thwaites. Oxford, 1699; the Psalter by Bpel- 
man, London, 1040, and by Thorpe, Oxford, 
1835. 

To the time of the transition from the Baxon 
language into the later English belong some 
paraphnxses, like the Ormulum or metrical 
pamphraso of the Gospels and Acts (published 


by White, Oxford, 1852) and metrical Psalms, 
a translation of the Psalms by Richard Rolle of 
Hampole (d. 1349), of Mark and Luke and the 
Pauline Epistles (No. 32 Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge), and of the Gospel-perieopes (MB. 
Harl. 5085). 

Jo7m Widif (b. 1324, d. 1384) was the first 
to perceive the great value of the Holy Berip- 
ture, not only as the sole source of faith, but 
also in its importance for the people. He trans- 
lated, with perusal of tlie then accessible means, 
from the Vulgate, and endeavored to speak in 
the language of the people. He completed his 
version in 1380, which was revised^ by Richard 
Purvey, wJio finished liis revision in 1388. 
The first printed edition of the Now T(*Hlament 
was published in 1731 by Lewis, by 11. Balxu' 
in IBlO, and as a portion of the English Hexa}>la 
in 1841. Another edition was published by 
Pickering in 1848. The entire Bible, edited by 
J. Forshall and F. Maikleu, was published Jit 
Oxford in 1850. 

WilUdtn has the merit of having 

transl{ite<l directly from the originals, and of 
having furnished the basis of all su(^(^eeding 
translations. His translation of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark was ]>rinte.d at llamhurg 
1524. The first and se(*ond editions of d'yadal’s 
New Testament were pnnt(‘d at. Worms in ,1525. 
The Pentatetich was publishetl in 1530 at I lam- 
burg, ami rt‘pui)lishe<l l>y J. 3. Moinbert, New 
York and Ijondon, 1884. The Book of Jonah 
•w'as published in 1531. 

Co'verdalda verHi<nt was published in 1535, 
and regarded with (avor by King Henry VI H. 
It wa.s the first English Bible tiUowcd hy royal 
authority. 

Bihhu ormther John Ri»g<‘rs’s. John 
Jlogoiu the friend of Tyndal and the proto- 
martyr of Mary’s reign, pui)Ushed ti translation 
in 1537. Th(‘ whole, of the New, aiul the llrst 
part of the Ohl T(‘Stameni, as far us the <‘Ih 1 of 
tlic Beeond of C’hronich*s, was mendy a reprint 
of Tyndal ’h version, with a few ortliogniphtcul 
alterations, I’yinlal had also translat(‘<i a 
numb(‘r of clnipU'rs fnnn th<^ pn>plH‘ti<*id hooks, 
whi<;h had been printed along with the 
Testanumt. Thes(‘. Uog(*rH inserted, and th(» 
portions hd't untra,nslate<l by Tyndal h<‘. sup- 
j)li<*<l from CoverdaU?’s version. 

(^rawmefs <7 mil lUhk- (sc, <»an<'d from its 
containing a proh>gt»c by Archbishop Crnn- 
mer, as W(fil as from its size) is a revishm of 
Matthew’s Bible. The (»dili(m was eonuncncc<l 
at Paris, l)Ut before th<^ work <Mmld be com* 
plctiul at pr<‘s« the Inquisition interfered, and 
the edition was seize<l and (fonclemned to the 
llam<}H. Home <‘.opies, howtwer, wen* reseuetl 
and brought to England, and under the coiTe<v 
tion and revision ‘of (Joverdah*, the edition 
was completed at. Tx>ndon \n 1539. 

Another revision of Matthew’s Bible was 
o<lit.<.‘d by Richard Tav<>nier. It appeared in 
1549 and was d(‘tlicate(l to the king. 

Tho (ienmt Vmhn of t,he Bible is a revision 
of 'ryndal’s version, executed after a careful 
comparison with the original R^xts. The New 
Testament was prepared by W. Whitt ingham* 
and published at Geneva in 1557. Intluj trans- 
lation of the Old T<^stam<mt tho namesof Qilby 
and Sampson aro to bo assooiatod with that of 
Whittingham. Tho Old Testament was pub* 
lishod in 1660. This is the first English Bible 
which contains th,e distinction of verses by 
numerical figures. 
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ArchhkTio;^ Pa/rker^s or the Bishop^s Bible was 
completed in 1568. It is called “Bishops’ 
Bible,” because eight of the revisers of Cran- 
mer’s Bible were bishops. This Bible was in 
1571 appointed to be used in churches, and for 
40 years it continued to be the church version, 
although the Geneva version was more gener- 
ally used in private houses. A reprint of the 
Bishoi^’s Bible, published in 1572, with correc- 
tions and prolegomena, is commonly called 
“ Matthew Parker’s Bible.” 

The a}id Douay Bible,— To give the- 

papists a Bible of their own, William Allen 
published at Rheims in 1578 the New Testament. 
The whole Bible was published at Douay in 
1610. Prom the preface and notes the real 
character and object of this version can be 
learned. In reprints these notes are omitted. 

The impetus to a new revision of the Protes- 
tant Bible was given by Dr. Reynolds of Corpus 
Christi College in Oxford, at the conference 
held at Hampton Court in 1604. King James 
appointed a commission of fifty-four men to 
execute the work. They were divided into six 
companies, to each of whom a separate portion 
was assigned. This Bible, which was dedicated 
to King Janies, was published in 1611, and is 
known as King James’s Bible, or the Authorized 
Version as it is sometimes called. A number of 
years elapsed before this new revision drove all 
other English translations out of the field. It 
then held its own with very little question until 
the recent revision carried out by committees in 
England and America. At first it was thought 
that the “ Authorized Version ” would have to 
yield to the “Revised Version.’’ But as yet that 
has not proved to be the case. The Bible 
Societies decline to print the “ Revised Version ” 
until it shall have received more general in- 
dorsement than has yet been given to it. 

{Specimen verse, John 3 ; 16.) 

For God so Joved the 'world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever, believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.*. 

Engotfnf, a town in East South Africa, on 
the river Iiigoti, 5 miles from Silo, of which it 
is an ofl’shoot. Station of the Moravians, It 
was founded in 1858, in a circle of twelve 
heathen Pingo “kraals,” where the mission- 
aries soon gained influence, and were able to 
accomplish much towards elevating the people. 
The present staff consists of 1 missionary and 
his wife. 

Enidlsenf, a town of South Kaffraria, East 
South Africa, southwest of King 'William’s 
Town. Mission station of the Berlin Evan- 

f elical Lutheran Society (1864); 1 missionary, 
native helper, 24 church-members. 

Enon, a town in Cape Colony, South 
Africa, 800 miles east of Gnadondal. Station 
of the Moravian Brethren among the Hotten- 
tots, founded in 1818, where an overcrowding of 
Gnadendal made it necessary to establish a col- 
ony so that all could find means of subsistence. 
The larger portion of the colonists were Hotten- 
tots, yet it formed an admirable post for opera- 
tions among the Kaffirs. The station was burnt 
down in 1819 by the savages during the Kaffir 


war, but was rebuilt, and has now 468 church- 
members. (See Elim.) 

Entombe, a town in Southeast Transvaal, 
east coast of South Africa, northeast of Utrecht. 
Mission station of the Hermaunsburg Mission- 
ary Society. 

Eiitombeni (Enlumeni), a town in South- 
east Transvaal, East South Africa, northeast of 
Hermaunsburg. Station of the Hennannsburg 
Missionary Society, with 34 communicants. 
(See Ekjowe.) 

Eplirata, a town on the Mosquito Coast, 
Central America. Station of the Moravian 
Brethren; occupied in 1860. 

Eauator (Station, a town on the Congo 
River, West Africa, northeast of Tukeola. For- 
mer mission station of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union; now located at Bolengi, a 
few miles farther up the river, as a more healthy 
and advantageous location; 3 missionaries, 1 
female missionary, 1 church, 3 church-members, 

1 Sunday-school, 30 pupils. 

Erakar, a dialect of the Pat6 or Efatese 
language in the island of Efat6, Melanesia. 

Eral, a town in the Tinnevelly district, 
Madras, India. Station of the S. P. G.; 258 
church-members. 

Ermelo Ifli^isionary Society. Head- 
quarters at Ermelo,. Holland. — This society wn» 
founded in the year 1856 by Pastor Wittoveen. 
At first missionaries were sent out by it to join 
the Batta Mission of the Rhenish Missionary 
Society. Since then, however, it has sent mis- 
sionaries of its own to the Talaut Islands in the 
South Seas, and to Java. It has also under- 
taken some work among the Copts in Egypt. 
It employs 6 ordained missionaries, 10 native 
helpers, has 6 stations and out-stations, 30 or- 
ganized churches, with 700 communicants. 

Eroniaiigra, one of the Southern Nt*w Heb- 
rides, Melanesia. Population about 5,000. In 
1828 the Europeans became aware of the island’^ 
enormous wealth in sandal-wood. Trade be- 
gan. After tlie trader followed the missionary, 
and this was the result: Williams was killed in 
1856, together with his helper; G. N. G.ordon 
was killed in 1861, together with his wife; lii}^ 
brother, J. D. Gordon, who translated Matthew, 
Acts, an<l Genesis in Eromanga, was killed in 
1872. Then followed Robertson of tin*. 
byteriau Church of Canada, and he has now 
195 communicants, 1,000 cliurch-nnmibers, 10 
churches, 33 schools, 8 ordained deaeona 
among the natives. (See New Hebrides Mis- 
sion.) 

Eromani^a Verslo.ii-— The Eromangnn, 
which belongs to the Melanesian languages, ia 
spoken on Eromanga, New Hebrides, The 
first part of the Scriptures translated into this 
language was by the Rev. G, N. Gordon, who 
shortly before his martyrdom bad tmnslat(‘(i 
the Gospel of Luke, which was printed by the 
Rev. S. Ella in 1864, in the island of Aneiteum, 
The Rev. J. D. Gordon, a brother of the for- 
mer, translated the Book of Genesis, which waa 
published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society at Sydney in 1868, and the Gospel of 
Matthew, which was published at London in 
1869, to the number of 500 copies of each. The 
Acts of the Apostles, translated by the Rev, H. 
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A. Robertson, was printed at Sydney in 1,000 
copies, in 1879. During the year 1884 the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Mark, prepared by Mr. 
Robertson and pnnted at Toronto, were issued 
by t he British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
edition consisted of 2,000 copies. Up to March 
31st, 1889, 4,007 portions of the Scriptures were 
disposed of. 

{Specimen mrae. Matt. 28 : 19.) 

’(Muve kimi, rno^mumpi Ovun nSriS enyx, ovun 
(ftumptin l6 sti, wumbaptiso iranda ra nin eni 
Itemen, Im ra nin eni Netni, Im ra nin eni Naviat 
ffumporaf 

£!rse Version. — The Erse or Irish, as it is 
commonly called, belongs to the Keltic branch 
of the Aryan language-family, and is spoken in 
Ireland. Manuscripts of Erse versions of the 
Psalms and Song of Songs, made at a very early 
period, are still extant. The New Testament 
was translated by Richard Fitz-Ralph, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh (died 1360); fragments of 
this version are said to be still extant in Ireland. 
A MS. containing the Gospels, the ** Codex Col- 
umkille,” is extant at Trinity College in Dublin, 
and a MS. containing the Gospels of ‘‘Matthew 
and Mark is preserved at London. 

The first Protestant translation of the New 
Testament was published at London in 1602. 
It was the work of W. Daniell, Anglican Bishop 
of Tuam. Another translation by O’Domhn- 
will was published in 1681. In 1685 the Old 
Testament, translated by W. Bhedel (Bedell), 
was published, and in 1090 the entire Bible. 
Other editions followed in 1090, 1817, 1827, 
etc. The latter, circulated by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, are either in native or in 
Roman characters. Of late the same Society, at 
the desire of the Irish Society and the Hibernian 
Bible Society, undertook to pxxblish a revised 
edition of the New Testainont. The revision, 
which is limited to the corrocition of grammati- 
cal and orthographical errors and archaisms, is 
to be executed by the Rev. James Goodman, 
Canon of Ross, and Professor of Erse in the 
University of Dublin. Of this revised version 
the Gospel of Luke was published in 1885 and 
the Acts in 1888. 

{Specimen verses, John 3 : 16.) 

0f|i ir tpATt TO ^0 *<xi) 

SO bctts ^ 2131)010 [f^li)], )oii\xr 

518 b^ s^peibe-at Kid} t)<kc tiAC-ctS -o. ib’Cts-os 
Acb 50 ti)beic.-<vi) bee<t 

Oirismhrsodo ghrAdhuigb Dfaan '4omban, 
go dtug a Oinghein Meio fein, ionnua .gtdlx b6 
chreideas ann, nach raohadh s6 ^ mugb a^d 
go xnbeith an bheatha shiorruidhe aige. 

Erui^alur^ a town and mission district in 
Madras, India. Mission station of the S. P. G, ; 
30 villages, 1 missionary, 21 native teachers, 661 
communicants, 10 schools, 373 scholars. 

Erseingaxi^ a city of Armenia, Turkey, 96 
miles southwest of Erzroom. Sitxmted on the 
Euphrates, in the midst of the mountains, it Is 
noted for the energy of its people, both Turks 
and Armenians. An out-station of the A. B, 0* 
F. M., worked from Erzroom. 


Erzroom, a city of Armenia, Turkey, 180- 
miles southeast of Trebizond. The largest and 
most important city of Northeast Turkey. It 
is situated on a high plateau, at an elevation of 
6,250 feet. The climate is severe, both on ac- 
count of the elevation, and because the plain is 
so barren, there being no trees, that the winds 
from the mountains sweep across it without 
check. Population, 45,000, mostly Turks and 
Armeuians, although there are some Kurds. 
Erzroom has played a most important part in the 
political questions of the last few years. During 
the Russo-Turkish war in 1879 it was besciged 
and taken by the Russians, the inhabitants suf- 
fering great privations. Since then it has been 
the seat of much political disturbance. The 
Turkish Government has looked wdth very hos- 
tile eyes on the Armenian schools and meetings, 
and numerous arrests have been made at dilTcrent 
limes. The Armenian schools, provided by the 
liberality of a wealthy Armenian, are of a high 
grade, and there is an unu.siially largo propor- 
tion of the people who have some education. 
Mission station of the A. B. 0. F, H. (1839). 
For many years it was the frontier station, and 
most of the pioneer journeys through Eastern 
Turkey were made by the missionaries located 
there. At the time of the Russian siege, the 
resident missionary. Rev. R. M. CU>le, refused to 
leave the city with his family, and they suirercd 
intense hardship with the band of native (Chris- 
tians, but were enabled to do mucli good. A 
young lady tea(*hcr, Mi.ss Nicholson, died from 
the orf<^ct s o f the privations and (list ress. 8 mis- 
sionaries and wives, 1 f(‘malc missionary, 16 na- 
tive helpers, 22 otil-station.s, 5 churches, 24(> 
church- members, 21 schools, 618 acholtirs. 

ENelileii^eiif, a town of South Africa. 
Mission station of the llennnnnsbtirg Mission- 
ary Society, 

Eskimo Version. The Eskimo belongs to 
the Eskimo branch of American languages, 'and 
is used in Labrador. The Moravian missionary 
Kohlnnustor translated the (jfospel of John axul 
part of Luke, wliich were publish(*d at LomUm 
in 1810. Between 1HBM6 the Gosp(»ls of Mat- 
tliow, Luk(‘, John, and the Acts, translated by 
Mr. Nachart, anollu*r Monivian mtssiotiary, 
were issued ; and in 1826 The entire N<‘W 'Pesta- 
ment, ns propanai by Messrs. Burghardt and 
Mohrhanit, was published at London. The 
entire Bible, translated by the Moraviat) mis- 
sionaries in Labrador, was <uirri(*d through the 
press at Btolpc, Prussia, by tho Hc*v, Widz, 
a retired missionary, in 1871 . A revised t‘dit ion 
of the Now Testament, prepared by the 
Thomas Bourguin, of Nain, I^tibnulor, waa 

E tinted at Stolpcs ujuU*r the cdit<»rship of the 
iev. J. Ribbach, in 1877. Alt these editiona 
were in the Roman character. In 1880 the 
British and Foreign Bibht Bcxdoty published an 
edition of 500 copies of the Gospel of Luk<T in 
the syllabic (dinracter, for the natives who fre- 
quent the Great and XJttle Whale Rivera, on 
the eastern shore of Hudson’s Bay. It was 
edited by tlio Rev. E. A. Watkins, aided by the 
Bishop of Moosonec. 

{Specimen verse, John 8 : 16.) 

Taimak Gudlb slUaksoarmiut fiagUgivetii^ 
Emetuane tunnllugo, lllunatik okpertut tap^ 
eomunga, assiokofinagit nungnsultomlgle in* 
EOgutekarkdvlqfid^ 
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Elstcourt, a town in West Central Natal, 
South Africa, between Emaugweni and Em- 
pangweni, southwest of Emmaus. Mission 
station of the S. P. G- for a district of 2,300 
.square miles and 46,897 people ; 1 missionary, 
130 communicants. 

Elstabli^liecl Clmreli of Scot]a,nd. 

Committee for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Poreign Parts, especially in India. Head- 
quarters, 6 North St. David’s Street, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. See article on Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, where the work of that 
Church is traced until the Disruption in 1843, 
and then the Established and Free churches are 
treated separately. 

dstliouia, a Government of European 
Russia, south of the Gulf of Finland. Area, 
7,818 square miles. Surface generally low, 
sandy, rocky, or marshy, interspersed with 
more than 200 lakes. Climate moist, cold, and 
henlihy ; the winter continues for eight 
mouths, and the transition to summer is sud- 
den. The lisheries are productive ; agriculture 
receives great attention, and the rearing of cat- 
tle, particularly of sheep of the merino and 
Saxon breeds, is an important interest. Popula- 
tion in 1887, 392,738. The inhabitants of the 
towns and the nobility are ehictiy Germans, 
.and the Gorman language is predominant in the 
administration and in the schools and churches, 
but the rural population, wlio constitute a great 
majority of the people, are Esthonians. These 
latter are of Finnish descent, of slight stature, 
daring, and vindictive. They embraced Oliris- 
tianity about the beginuingof the 18th century, 
and fell successively under the power of the 
nicrchanls of Bremen, the Danes, the Teutonic 
and Livonian knights, and the bishops of Riga 
and Ungannia. Threatened in 1555 with Rus- 
,sian conquest, they preferred to recognize the 
autliority of the King of Sweden. In 1710 the 
country was compiered by Peter the Great, and 
d(5ijnit?ly coniirmed to Russia by treaty in 1721. 
It received the title of Grand Duchy. 

The British and Fonjign Bible Society have 
colporteurs in Dorpat Esthonin, and the Ameri- 
can Bible Society in Reval Esthonia. 

KlHllionian Ver.sioiis,—Tho E.stlionia;n 
belongs to the Finn branch of the Ural-Altaic 
family of languages, and Ls vernacular to the 
inhabitants of Esthonia, wdiich forms one of the 
Baltic provinces. F(jr the most part the Estho- 
nians belong to the Lutheran Church. A ver- 
sion of the Bible into the Esthoniau W'lis pub- 
lished between 1C86-1C89, the translation having 
been mmdo by John Fischer, a Gorman profes- 
sor of theology and general superintendent of 
Livonia. 

As the Esthoniau language is divhled into the 
Dorpat and Reval Esthoniau dialects, later 
translators have considered this distinction, and 
thus wo have two versions in the Estlumian hin- 
guage— one in the Dorpat, and the other in the 
Itovnl dialect. 

1. Th^ Dorpat jHJ»t7ionian — This dia- 

lect is spoken in South Esthonia, and an edition 
of the New Testament was published at Riga 
in 1727, which was followed by editions pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1816, by the Russian Bible Society in 1824, 
and by the Dorpat Bible Society in 1886. A 
translation of the Psalms prepared by the Rev. 
Ferdipand Meyer was also published in 1836 at 


St. Petersburg, by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The same Society disposed of 55,000 
portions of the Scriptures up to March 31st, 
1889. 

2. The Re^al Esthonimi. — This dialect is 
spoken in the north of Esthonia, and in 1739 a 
translation of the Bible Avas published at Reval. 
In 1815 an edition of the Now Testament was 
published by tlie British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety; other editions were issued by the Russian 
Bible Society. The American Bible Society 
published several editions of the entires Bible jmd 
many texts and portions in the Reval Esthouian 
at Berlin, and in 1880 printed at Now York an 
edition of 20,000 Bibles. 

^Specimen 'oerses. John 3 : 16.) 

Reval. 

©eft nmba on Sunimal nia-ilma arniailaniib, ct 
tenima •‘^onJnia aincf ’ fuiiMnub $oia on annuo, et ufffi, 
m 'tcasina fife ci \)ca Ouffa fama, hjaib. ct i^Qa- 
Jncnne'dlo temmol hcab ollcina. 

Dorp at. 

©dt niba oin Sawniai, febba'llnm* hrmailanit,' cf 
temmcifomma aiiio fmibinu,,^otga om anbnu/ ct fif, 
tea temma r;iiffa ei fa, enge Iggatncfl cIlo 

fama. 

Eilali (Ita or Etyah), a town in the dist rict 
of Etah, Province of Agra, Ikmgal, India, 50 
miles northeast of Agra eily. ''flic town is built 
in a low region, subject to llotxls. I*opulation, 
6,507. Oiil-slation of J\Iynpiirie, of the Pre.s])y- 
terian Church North. 

Ktawuli, a town in Ihc Nortlnvt^st Prov- 
inces, India, on the Jumna River, 81) iuil(‘s \v(‘st 
by north of Cawn,por(‘„ It is a pleasant places 
very picturesque, imd (‘ontains sev<‘ral buildings 
of importance. Poimlation, 34,721, Ilitalus, 
Moslems, Jains, (liwstiuns, (‘tc. Mission station 
of the Presbyterian Church North (18(i3); 2 
inissionarieH (1 marn(‘(l), 1 leinalc missionaiy, 5 
native assistants, 2 sub-stations, 25 (ihunh- 
inem))crs, 2 schools, 84 scholars, 

Elliiopie Version.-— TIa* Kthiopi(‘, wbi<4i 
belongs to the Semitic, family of African lan- 
guages, is still in use in the ch'un‘h of A)y.Msinia. 
The origin of the Ethiopic translation' of tint 
Bible is lost in obscairity, (’hryscKstom rc<‘og- 
niz<Hl a tranKshUioii of the Bil)le into Kthit)j>i<’, 
but who its author w'Hs is not known. As for 
the Old T(‘stanicnt, it is certain that the Bthiopic. 
te.xt WHS made, from the Alc.vaiulrinc text of ilu^ 
Septuagint. The Ethiopk^ Bibh* as a wlioh; has 
never yet been printed. What has b<‘en pub- 
lished is as follows; 

1. Ruth, with a Latin translation by J. (L 
Niasel, Leyden, KKIO, 2. Th(^0,<'ta touch, or Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Ilulh, by A. Dill- 
munn; Beipsi(‘, 1853. 3. Sanmcil, Kings, (’hron- 
iclcs, Kzrn, NehemiaU, Esther, by the same, 
1861, 1871. 4. Psalms and Bong of Hongs, Ijy 
John Potken, Rome, 1513; and by Jol) Ijudolf, 
Frankfort, 1701. 6. Tlie Psalms ac^cjording lo 
Ludolfs text; published by the British and For- 
eign Bible Hoeiety, London, 1816, 6. I'ho 

Psalms, AmharicandKthkjpIc; Btwile, 1872. 7, 
Song of Songis, by J, G. Nisscl; Leyden, 1666. 
8. Jocjl, with a Latin translation, by Thcod. Pe- 
tiaous; Leyden, 1661. 9. Joel, by A. Dillmann 
in Merx, die Prophetic des Joel; Halle, 1879. 10. 
Jonah, by Theod. Petracus; Leyden, 1660. 11. 
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Jonah, J,te t a. Standather; Frankfort, 1706. 13. 
Jonah^i: Jiialdee, Syriac, ^thiopic, and Arabic), 
by W. Wright; London and Leipsic, 1857. 13. 
2cphaniah, by J. G. Nissel; Leyden, 1660. 14. 
jMalachi, by Theod. Petracus; ibid. 1661. 15. 

The New Testament, 3 vols. ; Rome, 1548-49; 
reprinted in Walton’s Polyglot. 16. The New 
Testament, edited for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society by Thomas Pell Platt; London 
1830. This edition, it is true, is better printed 
than the Roman, but is marred by many errors. 
17. The diglott New Testament (Ethiopic and 
Amharic), Basle, 1877, also published by the 
British Bible Society. The edition consisted of 
3,000 copies. 

'{Specimen mrse. John 8 : 16.) 

MUM&C: 

A^A^: TxiiK: : <Dun: an: 

HPA^3: p-ts: 

h\: HA^A^::^ 

!Eurasian, a term employed to denote the 
offspring of European- Asiatic parentage, with- 
out regard to the proportion of the mixture. 
Such children are, in most cases, illegilimatc, 
though not necessarily so, and too often ex- 
hibit the worst moral characteristics of both 
races. Physically they are well formed, lithe, 
graceful, and often hcautiful, and show great 
dexterity in all that requires deftness and deli- 
cacy of touch, such as is required in clerical 
work. They do not have strong constitutions, 
and are particularly subject to pulmonary com- 
plaints. By reason of tbeir parentage, the 
Eurasian girls are usually brought up to a life 
of shame, and at the present time the misHion- 
arios in China are trying to iuaugarah^ miasion 
work among this hitherto n(».glecte(l (dass of 
people. In Hong Kong, Bhangluii, Canton, and 
other treaty ports of China tixey arc found in 
groat numbers. 

Evaiiji^relical Alliance, TIii\— An Asso- 
ciation for the defence of religious libtivty and 
promoting the unity of all believers in the os- 
seutials or Ohristiunity and their co-openition 
for its progress. It sprang from the labors of 
some great exponents of the Christian faith in 
•different lands towards the close of the first half 
of the present century. Notahle among these 
were Thomas Chalmers of Scotland, John An- 
gcll James of England, George Fische of France, 
Merle D’Aubigne of Switzerland, and William 
Patton, Bivmuel H. Cox, Lyman Beecher, and 
others in the United States. In 1843 a meeting 
of the Congregational Union of England gave 
large coirsidoration to the question of greater 
unity among the various denominations of 
-Christendom. In that year also the Established 
Church of Scotland appointed a committeo to 
report on the same matter. A celebrated letter, 
dated March, 1848, outlining such an organiza- 
tion, and asking that a mooting should bo called 
in England to consider it, was written by Dr. 
William Patton, one of the founders of the 
Union Theological Seminary of Now York, to 
John Angell James. The project made an im- 
portant topic in the bicentenary of the West- 
minster Assembly hefd in Edinburgh, July, 1848. 
A conference of different denominations held in 
the Wesleyan Centenary Hall in February, 1845, 


also discussed the movement. John Henderson, 
a wealthy banker of Glasgow, collected, and in 
1845 published, a volume cutitlcd “ Essays on 
Christian Union.’' A ■meeting preliminary to 
the organization was held in Liverpool, Octo- 
ber, 1845. At this moctiug there assembled as 
many as two hundred ministers and laymen rep- 
resenting nearly twenty lieiiominations. The 
“ British Quarterly” (vol. hi. p, 537) says of it; 

AVe speak advisedly when wc say that wo re- 
gard that meeting as i)resc‘nting n more mature 
result of Christian Judgment and of Christian 
affection than has been exhibited in the histoiy 
of Christianity since the age of inspired teach- 
ers. ” A call was decided on for a grc«at meeting 
to bo held in the following year in London, and 
the provisional committee held its meeting in 
April, 1846. Several delegates were present 
from the United Stales. The meeting for or- 
ganization assembled in the Freemasons’ Hall, 
in London, opening lOth August, 1846. Eight 
hundred delegates represented fifty denomina- 
tions of Christians, and were in session fifteen 
days. It was in this meeting that John Angell 
James in an address gave to Dr. William Patton 
of New York the honor of first conceiving the 
idea of the alliance. A resolution was passed 
asking that branches of the Evangelical Alliance 
be formed in Great Britain anti Ireland, United 
Stales, France, Belgium, Froneh Switzerland 
and the AVaklensinn Yhilloys, North Gcfrinaiiy, 
South Germany and Gernum Switzerland, Brit- 
ish North America and the West lndi<‘S, and 
additional branclnss from time to time. 

l^rominent among the subjects of diseiissiou 
tvere sectarianism, intldelity, Popery, tho Sab- 
bath, and Cliristian education, ''riiere was great 
interest in this meeting among all the (hmoini- 
nations and in tln^ missionary eentr<»s of the 
w'orld. Some etivly opponents of the Allianee 
on tho ground of liberty, both of person and of 
conseienco, long since enme. to see that there has 
lieen nofor(‘.e more favorable to smdi liberty. 

Tins organization has held eiglit great eeu- 
menical meetings : in Lomlon in 1H51, 
I^iris 1855, Gtmeva 1861, Amsterdam 1867, 
New York 1873, IJaslc 1870, ami in (?op<?n- 
hngen in 1884. The ninth su<‘k meeting is 
now (August, 1890) tinder appointment to be 
ludil in FloreiK^o, after Easter, in 1801. Tliese 
eonferenc*<‘8 have diseus.sed the fon‘most ques- 
tions of human thought and progress. No 
other meetings have engtiged an interest so 
profound tind widespread. 

Branch national organizations have been 
formed in Scotland, Ireland, United States, 
Canada, Now Brunswick, Fran(*e, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Italy, Biniin, 
Turkey, Greece, Syria, Egypt, South Africa, 
Japau, China, Persia, Etist Indies, West Indies, 
Palestine, Australia, New Zealand, Chili, and 
Mexico. Among them all the British branch 
alone owns a building for its ofiicos in Lon- 
don, and publishes a inagazino, “Evangelical 
Christendom." 

Besides the aid to and the guidance of tho 
currents of thought and faith throughout the 
world, the Evangelical Alliance has been most 
practically usofm In averting and amoliorating 
persecutions and oppressions from time to time 
in various parts of the earth. By united action 
in the way of remenstranee and petition, and 
by creating a wholesome and strong public 
opinion, religious liberty has been promoted in 
many countries, especially in Spain, Italy, 
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Austria, Sweden, Turkey, Eussia, Japan, and 
Persia. 

By emphasizing in statements of doctrine 
only essentials in whicli all are agi'eed, by col- 
lecting statistics whicli exhibit the religious 
condition and progress of the whole world, and 
by discovering the signs of the times in the dis- 
cussion of advanced measures, these co-oper- 
ating bodies have opened an ameliorating influ- 
ence among widely difliering churches, which 
results in an easier conformity of their denomi- 
national standards to the spirit of union and 
progress. 

A few missionaries of diferent schools held 
a three days’ meeting for prayer in Lodiana, in 
India, in 1858, and the suggestion arose that a 
request be made to all the Christian world for 
an annual week of prayer. The Alliance soon 
published the call, and has ever since sent forth 
the programme of topics to all Christendom, 
before the beginning of the year. Many are 
the revivals that have followed this annual call 
to prayer. 

Kot only the various denominations, but 
every country was ready to contribute of its 
critical scholarship in the work of the revision 
of the Scriptures. There has been throughout 
the history and work of the Alliance a senti- 
ment of increasing comity among all the denom- 
inations, gradually leading to many important 
modifications, and bringing about much of 
unity and co-operation throughout all their 
ranks. 

The full organization of the United States 
branch was delayed until on the 80th January, 
1867, it was consummated at the Bible House, 
New York City. The Hon. William E. Dodge 
was made president, and continued to devote 
superior wisdom and ejEciency to that office 
until his death in 1888. The Hon. John Jay 
was elected his successor, but resigned in Janu- 
ary, 1885, when William B. Dodge, Esq,, the 
honored son of the first president, was elected, 
and has since continued his wise counsels, with 
much skill, time, and means, to the enlarged 
work of the organization. Mr. Caleb T. Kowe 
has from the first been its faithful treasurer. 

The object of the Alliance, as framed in the 
constitution, is “the furtherance of religious 
opinion with the intent to manifest and 
Strengthen Christian unity, and to promote 
religious liberty and co-operation in Christian 
won?:, without interfering with the internal 
affairs of the different denominations." 

The first meeting attended by delegates of 
the United States branch was the conference at 
Amsterdam in 1867, when the next conference 
was invited to New York, and was held in 1873 
—one of the most celebrated meetings in Chris- 
tian annals. United States delegates were con- 
spicuous in the deputation sent to Russia in 
1871 in behalf of oppressed Lutherans. The 
Alliance was very efficient in securing through- 
out our land the great memorial services in 
1883, on the occasion of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Luther. It has been 
and continues to be most vigilant and active 
in opposition to the sectarian distribution of 
the school fund in the State of New York, as 
well as in the other States. 

From about the date of the organization of 
the United States Alliance there has been a 
great quickening of thought and study of soci- 
ological problems. Perils have vastly thick- 
en^ in number and in power, and threaten both 


civil and religious progress. 
reformers, and teachers have 
as never before to the fact that the work olt^^ 
ing our nation is conditioned on our savi\^ 
men. The question of illiteracy, the Indian 
question, the Mormon question, intemperance,^ 
capital and labor, poverty, communism, the 
disturbance of some of our fundamental insti- 
tutions, as the Sabbath, the ballot, and the com- 
mon school, and this disturbance aggravated by 
immigration— these have become engrossing 
subjects for the application of the gospel. The 
president, Mr. William E. Dodge, in April, 
1886, called a large conference of foremost men 
for the consideration of the best measures for 
the enlargement and usefulness of the Alliance. 
Dr. Josiah Strong, who had published a stirring 
book on the evils of the hour, “ Our Country," 
was secured as the General Secretary. A na- 
tional meeting was called in Washington, in 
December, 1887. For the promotion and the 
direction of evangelical enthusiasm, the con- 
sideration of the perils with which civil and 
religious progress is threatened, and the practi- 
cal application of the gospel against them, this 
meeting was the most distinguished, at least, of 
modern times. The attention of the confer- 
ence was directed to a practical movement of 
co-operation of churches in family visitation. 
A work of the kind had been in practical oper- 
ation in successive pastorates of Rev. Frank 
Russell, who was soon called to the field secre- 
taryship of the Alliance. Under the impetus 
of the Washington conference the extension of 
the work is now seen in the springing up of 
branch alliances in more than one-half of the 
States. Some of these branches are little more 
than associations of pastors, who meet for the 
study of municipal and sociological conditions; 
others extend these studies by means of an an- 
nual or an occasional canvass, to ascertain the 
religious condition of the community. In some 
States a large number of cities have entered 
upon the system of monthly family visiting, 
with most gratifying results. 

Two phases characterize this greater activity : 
(1) The churches co-operate by putting a propor- 
tionate number of their niembership into a 
force of visitors ; and (3) with the territory so 
divided that a wise distribution is secured, all 
accessible homes are visited every month in the 
interests of a Christian and church life, The 
visiting is also often effected by each church, 
having its owm district in the given territory, 
aiding the non -churchgoing to the churches 
of their own choice, and the workers meeting 
statedly with those of the other churches 
for report and counsel. All the community 
is thus brought under a ^kindly and help- 
ful neighboidiness. Church preferences are 
noted, and the way made easy for a practical 
acquaintance between the homes and the 
churches of their choice. Ailaong the most im- 
portant features of the movement are : An in- 
creased number of lay forces directly active in 
the promotion of Christian and helpful acquaint- 
ance; the commingling of the denominations 
without demitting anything of the views or 
customs that characterize them ; the promo- 
tion of a broad and fervent Christian fellowship ; 
the recognition of a parish as a list of names 
rather than hy conflicting boundaries of terri- 
tory; no interference with any denominational 
or Christian activity; the power of individual 
acquaintance as the visitors repeatedly com- 
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Jonali,i,te with the homes in their fields; the 
J onahjiaance of the work and the increase of its 
hy Yalness ; its adaptation, its details being 
^Pitirely flexible and to be adjusted by the 
^vvisdom of the united pastors and of their coun- 
selling laymen ; the correction and the preven- 
tion of mistakes in the location of new church 
enterprises ; the maintenance of an enkindled 
spirituality among all the co-operating churches; 
the elevation of every part of the community ; 
that it is not burdensome, not involving much 
expenditure and but few meetings ; and, finally, 
that according to the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment it discharges the duty of the churches to 
the surrounding community, 

For addresses of the Secretaries of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Evangelical Alliance, 
apply to Room 117, Bible House, New York. 

llvangelical AssoGlatloii 5 ' mission- 
ary {Society.— Secretary, S. Heininger, 265- 
275 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
The IVIissionary Society of the Evangelical 
Association was organized in 1839. New York 
and Canada were its first mission-fields. In 
1850 it extended its operations into Germany, 
and in 1876 into Japan. It has at present 370 
missionaries employed in the United Slates and 
Canada, 40 in Germany, and 35 in Switzerland. 
In Japan it has 1 station and 3 sub-stations in 
Tokio, and 1 station in Honoyekx. There are in 
addition 18 preaching places. Three American 
missionaries and nine native helpers are sup- 
ported by the Society, 

Xlvangelical Continental Society* — 

Headquarters, 13 Bronfiold Street, London 
Wall, E. 0. — Until about 1840 there were few 
openings for evangelistic work in Europe, .and 
only one or two societies were in the field. One 
of these, the Societe Evangelique de France, 
received aid for a time from the London Mis- 
sionary Society. When this support was with- 
drawn, the Rev. Mark Wilks, residing in Paris, 
induced a few gentlemen in Loudon to form a 
corresponding committee to make known the 
claims of the French Society, and to raise funds 
in its behalf. Then, in 1845, upon the occasion 
of Dr. Merle d’Aubigne's visit to England, a 
public meeting was held in Finsbury Chapel, 
and the Evangelical Continental Society was 
started, under the auspices of Sir Culling 
Eardley and other well-known men. The ob- 
ject of the Society is the support and extension 
of Continental evangelical societies, and where 
no such societies exist, the formation of mission 
stations. It is supported chiefly by the Congre- 
gational churches of England. The Societies 
to which aid has beejj granted are : 

1. The Societe Evangelique de France, 
founded in 1832. Thirty-five of the present Prot- 
estant churches of France owe their existence 
to this Society. Twenty-five stations are now 
supported by it. 2. The Societe Evang61ique 
de Geneve, which supports 28 stations ; it has a 
Theological Faculty m Genova, and a Colport- 
age Department. 3. The Oomitd Protestant de 
Lyon, formed for the benefit of scattered Prot- 
estants in the Higher and Lower Alps. 4. The 
ilglise iSvang^lique de Lyon, a free church, 
originated by Adolphe Monod. It has now 
more than 500 members. 6. The Union des 

glises Evang§liques de France, consisting of 46 
churches an (fa number of evangelistic stations, 
6. The Soci§t5 Evangelique Beige, which main- 
tains 80 churches and stations, and a number of 


colporteurs and teachers. 7. The Waldenskn 
Evangelical Church in Italy, consisting of 47 
stations. 8. The Free Christian Church of 
Italy, composed of 21 churches. 9. Spain. In 
1868 this country became open to the preach- 
ing of the gospel ; about 20 churches have since 
sprung up. One of these is sustained by the 
Evangelical Continental Society. 10. Bohemia. 
The work undertaken by the Evangelical Con- 
tinental Society in this country is a mission 
amongst the Roman Catholic portion of the 
population, carried on mainly under the super- 
intendence of the evangelical pastors of the 
Reformed Church. 

The Society is under obligation to support 
in France, Italy, and Belgium 20 agents, and 
in Spain and Bohemia 5 agents. Total obliga- 
tions, £2,550. 

The Society has expended, since its forma- 
tion in 1845, £50,000. 

Cvaiigrelieal Lutlieran Cliureli Oer- 
eral Coiiiieil. Headquarters, English Sece- 
taxy, Rev.Wm. Aslixnead ShaeiTer, 4784 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia; German Secretary, 
Rev. H. Grabn, 1009 S. Fourth Street. — The for- 
eign mission work of the General Council was 
commenced in 1809, when the stations of the 
North German Missionary Society of the Luth- 
eran Church at Rajahmundry aixd Saniulcotia, 
Southern India, were transferred to its care by 
the General Synod. The work is now in 
charge of the Foreign Mission Coxumitiee of 
the General Council, and comprises tlxc districts 
of Rajahmundry, Dowlaishwaram, Samxxleotta, 
Tallapudi, Velpnr, and Jaguru]>ad. The mis- 
sionaries arc asristed by two native tmstors and 
seven evangelists and (jateohials. Th<?rt; are 81 
teachers employed in the schools, which have 
an attendance of 1073; 926 of these scholars at- 
tend the mission- schools in the many villages 
of the (listriels mentioned, and the remaimicr 
ai*e in the schools at Rajahmundry. The ovan- 
golistic work of the mission iuo, hides regular 
preaching seiwices on tlxc 8abbath, and during 
the dry season, on' Wednesday evenings; Bun- 
day-schools, whitdi arc a very inxpoilunt feature, 
and itinerating work. In some di.stricits mis- 
sionary and mutual-aid societies have been 
formed among the native Christians. The* 
baptized Christians, children and adults, num- 
ber 2,819. 

The missionary staff, always inadecpiate to 
the needs of the field, has this year mot with a 
great loss iu the death of Revs. F, B, Dietrich 
and W. Oroenaiug. 

Evangelical Lutheran Oliureli in 
the Unltcit H^tatee^ or Amc^riea, 44en- 
eral Synod, Foreign MUMonary So-* 
ciety* Headquarters, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Secretary, Rev. Geo. Scholl, D.D., 1005 West 
Lanvalo Street, Baltimore, Maryland. — From 
the time of the meeting of the General Synod 
in 1888 until its meeting in 1887 various steps 
had been taken looking towards the beginning 
of organized foreign-mission work by the Luth- 
eran Church in America. These oudecl in the 
organization of ** The German Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in the United States of America/' 
on May 80th, 1887, in Hagerstown, Md. 
This name was adopted in the hope of thus se- 
curing the sympathy and support of all Gennan 
churches,' but afterwards it was changed ‘to 
"The Foreign Missionary Society of the lax* 
theran Church in the United St^tee of America.'^ 
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3Xis$ions in India . — At first it was a 
question whether to begin work among the In- 
dians in the United States or in India, but after 
some deliberation it ■was decided to commence 
operations in Southern India, and the Rev. 0. 
F. Heyer was appointed as missionary to that 
country in 1840. He resigned his appointment 
a year later because of a proposed connection 
with the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
and was then appointed to the same field by the 
Synod of Pennsylvania, which had maintained 
a separate missionary organization. He sailed 
from Boston October 14th, 1841, and arrived in 
India the following spring. In June and July 
an exploring tour was made with a view of se- 
lecting a field for permanent residence and 
work. On July 31st, 1842, he reached Guntur, 
where he commenced the work assigned him. 

At the next meeting of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, held in May, 1843, the proposed 
union with the American Board was given up, 
and arrangements made with the Missionary 
Society of the Pennsylvania Synod to send out 
another missionary to co-operate with Rev. 
Heyer. Rev. Walter Gunn received the ap- 
pointment, and he and his wife reached Guntur 
June 18th, 1844. They labored faithfully until 
July 5th, 1851, when Mr. Gunn died. Mrs. 
•Gunn soon after returned to the United States. 

Meanwhile a new station had been opened in 
the Palnad in 1849, and in 1851 the North Ger- 
man Missionary Society transferred the station 
at Rajahmundry, begun in 1845, to the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Society, with two missionaries. 
Other missionaries were sent from America to 
reinforce the mission, but w^ere soon obliged to 
return home. In 1857 Mr. Heyer, after 14 
years of service, also returned to America. In 
1861 a fourth station was opened at Saraul- 
cotta, and Rev. Mr. Long, who went out in 
1858, was placed in charge of it and remained 
there until 1865, when he was obliged to go to 
Europe to recover his health, and the Rev. Mr. 
Unangst was left with entire charge of the four 
stations— Guntur, Palnad, Rajahinundry, and 
Samulcotta. It being utterly impossible for 
him to give proper attention to all, a proposition 
was made to transfer Rajalimuudry station to 
the Church Missionary Society, but before the 
transfer was completed an arrangement was 
made with the Pennsylvania Synod, to take 
charge of this and the Samulcotta stations. 
They were accordingly transferred to that body, 
which still ‘has the care of them, and is vigor- 
ously and successfully pushing forward the 
work. 

This arrangement left the Guntur and Palnad 
stations under the care of the General Synod, 
embracing a territory about one hundred miles 
in length by sixty miles in width, with a popu- 
lation of about 1,000,000 souls, Rev. E. Unangst 
remained the only missionary on this field 
until 1871, when he was obliged to bring his 
family to America. Remaining here only one 
year to recruit, he returned to India in 1872 
without his family, accompanied by the Rev. J. 
H. Harpster. Since then the mission has been 
reinforced at various times. In 1877 two native 
workers were ordained as ministers, and have 
since labored faithfully and with great success. 
The work in India is now organized in the fol- 
lowing departments: 

1. mmgelistic DepaTtmmt — The Report of 
the Society for 1889 shows work in progress in 
S22 towns and villages, in 98 of which prayer- 


houses have been built. The number 
tized members is 10,256, of whom 
adult communicants. Number of Su^' 4 ,#f 
schools, 5; pupils, 615. The benevolent 
tributions of the native church for the 
amount to $2, 050 03. The missionary in char® 
of this department of work is assisted by tbr« 
native pastors and 126 evangelists, catechists,! 
and village preachers. < 

2. Educational Department . — This branch of 
•work includes the college at Guntur, with an 
enrollment of 380 students and 11 teachers; 
the mission boarding-school, with 132 pupils; 
and the elementary schools, with 2,177 pupils 
and 145 teachers. 

3. Zenana Department, under the charge of 
two ladies, one of them a physician, employed 
during the year three Eurasian assistants and 
five Bible- women, and supported 13 schools 
with 28 teachers and 647 pupils. Sunday- 
schools, 3; pupils, 275; 140 homes were visited. 

4. Medical Department . — At the four dispen- 
saries included in this department 1,319 pav 
tients were treated, 188 received treatment at 
their homes, and 4,911 medical prescriptions 
were compounded. 

5. The Pi'inting-office, which employs a fore- 
man, 6 compositors, and a bookbinder. 

There are six missionaries now in the field. 

Mission in Africa . — In 1859, through 
the long-continued efforts of Rev. Mon*is Offi- 
cer, a mission to Africa was decided upon, and 
Mr. Officer was appointed to superintend its 
establishment, and, with the Rev. Henry Hei- 
gerd, sailed from Baltimore in February, 1860, 
and arrived in Liberia April 5th. The location 
selected, after many prayers and much pains, 
and still occupied by the mission, is a high 
bluff on St. PauFs River, about thirty miles 
above Monrovia; and tbe experience of years 
has proved the wisdom of the selection. A 
grant of one hundred acres of land was secured 
from the Liberian Government for a mission 
farm, and a reserve of two hundred acres more 
for future settlers about the mission. Suitable 
buildings were erected, and a short time after- 
wards 40 children were secured from a large 
number of recaptured slaves that had been 
landed at Monrovia. These children were 
bound to the mission by the government, "were 
then named after well-known women in the 
church at home, and thus the Muhlenberg Mis- 
sion was begun, and the foundation laid of the 
Christian settlement which has since grown up 
around the mission. The children rapidly im- 
proved under the care of the missionaries, and 
some of them are now faithful Christian men 
and women. A native Christian church was 
organized in 1861, with 7 or 8 members; it has 
now 81 communicants, and is self-sustaining. 
The pastor was one of the slave children with 
•whom the mission was started. The work of 
the mission is now divided into the departments 
of Evangelistic, Educational, and Industrial 
work. 

1. Evangelistic . — This department includes 
three organized congregations; one at Muhlen- 
berg, a second at a point 5 miles east, and a third 
at a point 10 miles north of Muhlenberg, in 
which there are 120 communicants. Themission- 
aries are assisted by two native ordained pastors 
and a number of laymen, who go into interior 
towns and hold services as opportunity offers. 

2, Educational . — Schools are kept up in con- 
nection with each of the congregations. The 
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number of pupils, ranging in age from 5 to 21 
years of age, was, in 1887, 222. In the last 
fifteen years about 500 pupils have been^ edu- 
cated in the mission, who are now exerting a 
great influence for good among the people of 
their respective tribes. 

3. Indastrial.^T^he Industrial department is 
a feature peculiar to mission work in Africa. 
The young people who are educated in the 
mission and brought into the church are at the 
same time trained to manual labor, so^ that they 
may earn a livelihood, and the cultivation of 
co:4ee, sugar-cane, rice, and vegetables adds 
largely to the revenue of the mission. A black- 
smith's and machine shop and^ carpenter shop 
are also features of the Industrial department. 

The work of the mission is gradually extend- 
ing into the interior and among the surround- 
ing tribes; and many chiefs are asking for 
schools and preaching services. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the success of 
this mission, as of others, is the horrible traffic 
in rum carried on by Christian (?) countries, 
which the Rev. Mr. Day, who has been IG 
ears at work, in Muhlenberg, charges^ 
eing “antagonistic to every effort to civilize 
these tribes, the unrelenting enemy of all good, 
and the destroyer of legitimate trade. It en- 
genders strife, stirs up wars, degrades and de- 
bases the mind, and sows seeds of disease and 
death. It robs the negro of his money, steals 
his manhood, and sends his soul to perditiou. 
It is 'the most horrible crime which has ever 
been committed against a race,” far exceeding 
even slavery, terrible as that is. “All along the 
coast, in every port, at every river-mouth, in 
every town and hamlet, following the streams 
and lines of travel interiorward, liquors from 
other countries are being dispensed wholesale 
and retail. Anywhere and evorywhoro one 
comes across little low, dingy cabins, some of 
thatch, some of rough boards, in which, ar- 
ranged on shelves, are rows of black bottles, 
which have been brought from the great ware- 
house on the whari . ... In some sections of the 
country the demijohn of rum and the case of gin 
have become the units on which are reckoned 
all values of food, produce, and labor. 

The Christian world sends up a cry of horror 
at the murder of Bishop Hanningtou, and 
stands aghast at the untimely death of Bartclow, 
and at the same time sends floods of rum to kill 
off the natives by whole tribes. Wo pray, 

* Thy kingdom come,' and now and then send 
a missionary in the cabin of a ship, while we 
fill the entire hold with rum. We hire a little 
six-by-eight room at reduced rates for a man 
and his Bible, while the remainder of the ship 
is filled with the devil's most effectual weapon, 
and then wonder why the missionary gets on so 
slowly in liis work or saving souls and teaching 
people the way of life. 

** Not very long ago I sat on board a boat at 
one of the prominent African ports, and saw 
landed on a single Sabbath, from two large 
steamers, about 4(),000 cases of gin, twelve bot- 
tles in a case. One missionary and 40,000 cases 
of gin coming in at the same time— think of it I 
How many scores of vessels come with the gin, 
but not even the one missionary! Do you 
wonder at the unutterable loneliness which 
crept over him ? Behind him a continent wait- 
ing for the gospel ; before him an ocean dotted 
with ships loaded with rum I * 0 Lord, how 
long I how long 1 ' These people have asked a 


fish, and we have given a serpent to bite them 
to death. 

“To give an idea of the gigantic proportions 
of the rum trade, look at the following table of 
statistics collected in 1887 at the island of Ma- 
deira, where nearly all vessels from America 
and Europe to West and South Africa call. It 
represents only part of the amount shipped in 
one week, and that only to the west and south: 

“ 9G0, 000 cases of gin; 24,000 butts of rum; 
30,000 cases of bi'ancly; 28,000 cases of Irish 
whiskey ; 800,000 demijohns of rum; 3C,000 bar- 
rels of nmi; 30,000 cases of Old Tom; 15,000 
barrels of absinthe; 800 barrels of ale and beer; 
GOO barrels of claret; 500 barrels of port wine. 

“ The mind sickens, the heart grows faint, as 
the awful picture unfolds and brings into view 
the terrible curse wrought on humanity by this 
Stygian flood, w’hose roar may be heard rising 
in borriblo eliorns, mingled with the dying 
groans of the blighted and the damned. To 
paint a scene like this, one needs to dip his pen 
in the blackness of perdition." 

Evaiiiitrelieal MiN^ioii to tlic Upper 

Barotsi Mission. — Under the care 
of the Paris Evangelical Society, but supported 
by special funds. ilead( quarters of the Paris 
E'vangelical Society, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris. 

In 1877 Ml*, and Mrs. Ooillard, who for 
many years had labored among the Basulos in 
South Africa in c-onnection with the Paris 
Evangelical So(dety, endeavored lo oi>en among 
the Banyai tribes, north of the Limpopo River, 
a mission field for the native clnirches of Basu- 
toland. They were made prisoners by the king 
of tlie Matabele, and their i)rojcct failed. Sub- 
seciucnlly they travelled to the Upptn* Siainbesi, 
and found the tribes thci j had be(‘n (‘omtuered 
by the Basulos, ami sp >ke the Inngmigo of 
tlieir com pierors. This language kiing faniiliar 
also to Mr. and Mrs. Ooillard, and their interest 
iu these Zambesian tril.'s being aroused, they 
decided to give up horn and work in Bas\ito- 
land, and to open a mission here, where the 
people were unspeakably degraded, and where 
no missionary had ever penetrat ed. In 3880-81 
Mr. and Mrs, Ooillard visited Europe to plead 
for this part of Africa. As a result the Evan- 

S elical Mission lo the Zambesi was founded, 
committee was appointed in England and 
Scotland to receive funds for its support. 

In 1885, after a very dillicult journey of more 
than 1,000 miles from Basutoland, Sesheke, on 
the Upper Zambesi, the residence of 15 chiefs, 
was reached. Here the missionaries took up 
their abode, and in the midst of many hardships 
a station was opened. In 1B8G Mr. Ooillard left 
Sesheke and undertook \lw first wag{)n journey 
ever made to the Bfirotsi valley, a distance of 
500 miles. After a most toilsome jotivney of two 
months ho succeeded in retwihlng Befula. He 
returned to Bhesheke, for Mrs. C., who in the 
face of great perils went with him to Sefula, 
where a station was opened. 

The missionaries at these two stations now 
number 10, with 2 native evangelists from 
Basutoland; the work of the mission is still in 
its first stages, but much fruit is looked for 
from this seed-sowing, 

Evangelical MTilftary Italy. 

Preaching hall, 28 Yia delfe Ooppelle, Rome. 
Minister's address, Rev. Luigi OapeilW, 14 
Via Posszo delle Oomachie. 
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The Evangelical Military Church was 
founded in Rome in 1872 by Luigi Capellini, a 
young soldier in the Italian army. He was 
brought up a strict Roman Catholic, but a few 
loose leaves of the New Testament which he 
picked up in one of his walks gave him the 
knowledge of justification by faith; henceforth 
he labored to extend this knowledge to his 
comrades. Each year since the establishment 
of the Military Church it has been attended 
by many soldiers in the regiments stationed at 
Rome, who when transferred to other stations 
carry the gospel with them, and thus the re- 
sults of Capellini’s work are felt throughout 
Italy. 

The Military Church supports an evangelist, 
distributes Scriptures and tracts, maintains a 
reading-room, circulating library, and night- 
school for soldiers, etc., at an annual expense 
of £200. 

Ew6 Version.— The Ew§ belongs to the 
Negro group of African languages and is used 
in the western part of the Gold Coast. Parts of 
the New Testament and the Psalms, translated 
by the German missionaries, Messrs. Schlegel, 
Binder, and Weighe, were published at Stutt- 

f art between 1860-72 by the Bremen Bible 
ociety. Between 1875-77 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society published at Stuttgart 
the remaining parts of the New Testament, the 
translation having been made by the Rev. T. 
Merz of the Bremen Missionary Society. In 
1876 the Books of Samuel in Mr. Merz’ trans- 
lation were issued at Bremen, and in 1878 the 
Book of Exodus followed. Iia 1886 the Books 


of Isaiah and Jeremiah were published; the 
translation having also been made by Mr. Merz 
and revised by the Rev. Binder, who was aided 
by two Ewe students being educated by him in 
Germany. 

{Specimen mrse. John 3:16.) 

Ke St ke nenem Mawu elpa xexe la me, bena 
etso ye hhto vidsidsi deka he na,ne amesya arae, 
si exo edsi ese ko la, mele tsotsro ge wo, nekp© 
wdakpo agbe mavo la. 

Exuma, one of the Bahama Islands, West 
Indies. Together with Cays, a station of the 
Baptist Missionary Society; 20 evangelists; 15 
out-stations, 808 church -members, 89aay-schol- 
ars, 660 Sabbath-scholars. 

Ezihlengeni, a town in South Zululand, 
E. South Africa. Mission station of the Her- 
mannsburg Missionary Society, 

Ezincnka (i.e. Among the Wolves), a 
town in Griqiialand. East South Africa, 240 
miles from Engotini, on the eastern slopes of 
the Drakan Mountains. Mission station of the 
Moravians, occupied, at the urgent request of a 
Kaffir chief, Zibi, by a Moravian missionary 
from Engotini, w^ho, accompanied by his wife 
and four children, journeyed thither in ox- 
wagons, and after many dangers and difficulties 
succeeded in opening a station, which soon be- 
came wonderfully successful. Under the pres- 
ent missionary and his wife the work is pro- 
gressing in and about this station and its out- 
stations. 


F 

Faasaleleagra, a town on Savaii, Samoan 
Islands, Polynesia. Station of the London 
Missionary Society (1886); 1 missionary, 24 
native ministers, 1,058 church-members, 32 Sun- 
day-schools, 1,461 scholars; 32 hoys’ schools, 
745 scholars; 32 girls’ schools, 686 scholars. 

Fairfield, a town on the slope of the May- 
day Hills, in the southwestern mountainous part 
of Jamaica, West Indies. The climate is very 
healthy, and the view over the surrounding 
country most picturesque. Mission station of 
the Moravians, built on purchased land, so as 
to be entirely independent. A training-school 
for male teachers was begun hers in 1839, and 
many valuable instructors have been graduated 
from it. One of the Moravian Brethren con- 
ferences in the West Indies is held here, the 
other being held at St. Thomas. 

Faizalbad, a town in Oudh, North west Pro- 
vinces, India, on the Gogra River, 78 miles east 
of Lucknow; a comparatively modern place, 
though somewhat decayed in appearance. 
Population, 38,828, Hindus, Moslems, and 
Christians. Languages, Haida and Urdu. Con- 
dition of people low. A large militarv station, 
and a mission station of the Church Missionary 
Society (1863); 1 missionary and wife, 8 other 
ladies, 6 native helpers, 2 out-stations, 1 church, 

40 members. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society (1876); 1 missionary, 4 out-stations, 82 
church-members, 7 day-schools, 315 scholars. 
Services in English are conducted for the bene- 
fit of the army. A female missionary is car- 


rying on a successful Zenana work, 94 houses 
being open to her visits. 

Fakarawa, one of the Paumotu Islands, 
north of Tahiti, Polynesia; a coral formation, 
with a lagoon in the centre. In 1862 the French 
took possession of the islands, and the Paris 
Evangelical Society began the work of evangel- 
ization. 

Falasha Kara or A^au Vcrsioii:— -The 
dialect of Agau, -which belongs to the Hamitic 

f roup of African languages, is spoken by the 
'alasha Jews in the Kara district of Abyssinia, 
about Metammeh. These Jews, says Mr. Oust, 
occupy the anomalous position of not being 
Semitic either in blood or in speech. During 
the year 1884 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society published an edition of the Gospel of 
Mark in the Ethiopic character. The version was 
made by a converted Falasha Jew named Bern, 
from Prof. Rheinisch’s Bogos version. The 
latter also revised and edited the translation. 

Falealfli, on the southern shore of Upolu, 
the most beautiful of the Samoan Islands. Is 
a station of the London Missionary Society 
(1836); 1 missionary, 26 native ministers, 978 
church-members, 32 Sunday-schools, 1,672 
scholars, 32 boys’ schools, 826 scholars, 82 girls’ 
schools, 727 scholars, 

Fallangi^ a town on the Lesser Ponga 
River, Sierra Leone, West Africa. The chief 
station and the starting-point for the mission 
among the Susus by the West Indian Ohurojh 
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Association, Barbadoes. The first white mis- 
sionaries who visited those regions were killed 
by the slave-dealers, and in 1818 the mission was 
abandoned. The next who tried succumbed 
to the climate; but the colored missionaries from 
Codrington College, Barbadoes, w'ho arrived at 
Ballangia in 1855, have had a fair success. The 
slaves are less barbarously treated, polygamy 
has decreased, several branch stations have been 
established, some natives have been converted, 
and the New Testament has been translated into 
Susu. In 1868 the French laid claim to the 
whole Pongo region, “in order to protect trade 
and spread civilization,” but they have since 
retired without doing any permanent harm. 

Falmouth, a port of entry on the north 
coast of Jamaica, West Indies. The climate, 
though tropical, is equable. Population, 8,000, 
Europeans, mulattoes, and negroes. English is 
the prevailing language, and Protestantism the 
religion. Station of the Jamaica Mission, Pres- 
byterian Church of Jamaica ; 1 missionary and 
wife, 1 church, 160 communicants; 1 Sunday- 
school, 150 scholars. Missionaries of the Baptist 
Missionary Society at Kingston hold service at 
Falmouth, and there is a Baptist membership 
of 780, with a native minister. United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland (1858); 1 missionary, 
1 church, 164 members, 1 Sunday-school, 95 
scholars. 

Fan-chengf, a market town in Hupeh, 
China. Station of the China Inland Mission 
(1878); 4 missionaries with wives and assistants, 
32 communicants. 

Fantl Version,— The Fanti belongs to the 
Negro group of African languages, and is 
spoken in Fanti, in the neighborhood of Cape 
Coast Castle. During the year 1888 the British 
and Foreign Bible Society published an edition 
of 4,000 copies of the Gospels at London, under 
the editorship of the Rev. W. M. Canned of the 
Cape Coast Wesleyan Mission, The version 
was made by a Fanti minister, named Parker, 
of the Wesleyan Church, whose father was a 
fetish priest. The translation was made from 
the English and compared with the Otji, was 
carefully revised by a committee of ministers, 
and finally passed by the annual district-meet- 
ing of all the Wesleyan ministers. The version 
is intended for the Wesleyan 'Mission, which 
occupies nearly the whole of the Gold Cojist for 
a distance of 300 miles, and inland for about 
150 miles. They have 267 chapels and preach- 
ing stations, 495 agents, 5,988 members, and 
23,660 attending on public worship. Besides 
the four Gospels, the same Society also published 
in the same year the Book of (Jenesis, in 2,000 
copies, under the cave of the Rev. S. R, B. Solo- 
mon of Richmond College ; the translation 
having been made by the Bible Revision Com- 
mittee of Cape Coast. 

Faravoliitra, a town of Central Madagas- 
car, northeast of Antananarivo. Mission station 
of the London Missionary Society (1868); 1 mis- 
sionary and wife, 40 out-statibns, 85 schools, 
8,929 scholars. 

Faroese Version.— Faro, which is a dia- 
lect of the Icelandic, and belongs to the' Teu- 
tonic branch of the Aryan language-family, is 
spoken in the Faro Islands, and Mr. Schroeter, 
rector of one of the churches there, translated 


the Gospel of Matthew, which was published 
by the Danish Bible Society in 1817 at Randers. 

Fateligungre, a town and circuit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North in North 
India, comprising 105 different villages, in which 
there is a Christian community of 1,011, with 
670 church-members, 16 boys' schools, 4 girls' 
schools, 21 Suuday-schools, 800 scholars. This 
work is conducted under the oversight of a 
native pastor, who is supported by tlie native 
members, 

Fatshan, a large manufacturing town and 
river port on the Canton River, 20 miles west 
of Canton, Kwangtung, China. A great part of 
the traffic on the three rivers, which unite to 
form the Canton River passes through this 
place, and people from all parts of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, and even Yunnan are met with. In 
former years the hatred of foreigners was great, 
and at any time preaching was likely to cause 
commotion and trouble. Within late years a 
change has come over the people, and quiet 
and attentive crowds now listen to the preaching 
of the gospel. Mission station of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society ; 1 missionary, 1 physician, 

1 chapel, 1 hospital, 1 boys* school, 18 scholars; 
4,833 people have been treated in one year at 
the hospital, a new building for which has re- 
cently been completed. 

Fat^ Version.— The FatS belongs to the 
Melanesian languages, and is spoken in Efai6, an 
island of the New Hebrides. The Rev. Donald 
Morrison, a Presbyterian minister stationed on 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, went in 
1864 to Fate, and published the Gospel of Mark 
as translated by him at Sydney in 1867. In the 
year 1871 the Gospel of fJohn, translated by the 
Rev. James Cosh, was printed in New Zealand, 
at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; and in 1874 the Book of Genesis was 
issued by the same Society in Sydney. In 1877 
the Gospel of Luke, translated by the Rev. 
Daniel Macdonald, was printed; and in 1880 the 
Acts, translated by the Rev. J. W. Mackenzie, 
followed. All these parts were in the dialects 
spoken at Erakor and Pan go and places adjacsent. 
In 1883 a revised edition of Luke’s Gospel, of 
1,600 copies, was printed in Melbourne, and also 
the Epistle to the Romans, When in 1885 it 
became necessary to reprint the Gospel of John, 
it was revised by the Rev. Mackenzie, and an 
edition of 1,000 copies was printed, as a first at- 
tempt at a compromise dialect, by the above 
Bible Society. In 1888 the New Testament, 
prepared by Messrs. Macdonald and Mackenzie, 
was published by the British Bible Bociety. 
The translation is made into what is (tailed the 
“combined” dialect, so as to be sullidont for 
the whole island and the surrounding islets. 
Up to March 81st, 1889, the British Bible Bociety 
disposed of 3,825 portions of the Beriptures in 
the Fat6 language, 

■ {Bpecimn merse, John 3 : 16.) 

*Leatu ki nrum emerominanini tewan kin lc| 
tubulua Nain iskeimau i mai, nag aernatamol 
nag ru seralesok os ^k fo tu mat xnoU| mo 
ruk fo biatlaka fiogmoUeh Diag i tok kal tok 
mott itok. 

Fayoom, a large town of Central Egypt* 
in the oasis of that name. Population of town 
and oasis, 150,000. Mission district of the 
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United Presbyterian Cburch of America ; 7 
stations, 2 eliurclies, 3 native helpers, 146 
church-members. 

* Fenehow-fti, a city in the Taiyuan plain 
(elevation 3,000 ft.), 75 miles south of Taiyuan 
city, Shansi, China. Temperate climate; lowest 
thermometer 50^ F. A population of over a 
million is reached here, among whom are many 
Roman Catholics and a few Mohammedans, but 
the majority are followers of Confucius and 
Buddha. Mission station of the Shansi Mission 
of the A. B. C. F. M. (Ib86); 3 missionaries and 
wives, 1 physician, 1 church, 6 communicants, 
1 Sunday-school. 

Fernando Po, the largest of the four 
Guinea Islands, West Africa, is inhabited by 
about 30,000 Buwi negroes, belonging to the 
Bantu family. In 1841 some Baptist missionaries 
from Jamaica, accompanied by negro helpei-s, 
settled here and made considerable progress, 
but in 1858 the Spaniards decided to regarrison 
the islands. With their troops landed six Jesuits, 
and the Baptists weie speedily expelled. After 
the revolution in Madrid, 1868, which broke the 
power of t he Jesuits, two evangelical mission- 
aries, Primitive Methodists, again visited the 
island, built houses at St. Isabel and George’s 
Bay, and baptized several Buwis. But the 
Spaniards were still opposed to the missionaries, 
and in 1877 they closed their schools and forbade 
them to preach. In 1879 the missionary Holland 
was even banished. An appeal to the Spanish 
Government was made, however; he was allowed 
to return, and the present missionaries are en- 
deavoring 10 carry on their work within the 
hounds of Spanish law as interpreted by the 
authorities at Madrid. Station, Santa Isabel ; 
1 missionaiy and wife, 2 assistants, 1 chapel, 98 
church-members, 1 school, 93 scholars. 

Fez, the capital of Morocco, Africa, and the 
largest city of the empire. It was formerly a 
large and populous city. It is finely situated, 
but has decreased in importance. No mission 
work is located here, though the missionaries of 
the North Africa Mission visit the city. 

Feticliism.— It is common for those who 
have a theory of evolution to support, extend- 
ing to religions as well as to physical life, to 
assume that fetichism is invariably the lowest 
step in the ladder of man's ascent to higher re- 
ligious conceptions; that, beginning with this 
simple alphabet, the race has gradually advanced 
through more and more complex and elaborate 
systems toward Christianity, which is the goal 
of the religions of the world. It is in one sense 
flattering to the Christian faith, but in another 
it is utterly subversive of some of its most 
fundamental doctrines. 

It were better in approaching this subject to 
leave theories aside for a time, and to deal with 
simple fads. 

What is fetichism as it is found still surviv- 
ing among savage tribes in our time ? What 
are the objects of worship to which we apply 
the name of Fetich ? They are found to be of 
great variety, embracing amulets and charms 
worn about the neck, and consisting of tiger's 
teeth or serpent's fangs, or stones washed into 
unusual forms, or curious shells, or hits of 
wood carved in fantastic fashion, etc., etc. A 
passage from the Yeda incased in a frame of 
transparent horn, or a potent verse of the Koran, 
or a line from the Avesta supposed to be 


powerful in driving aw’ay^ evil influences, 
a stone or rock of fantastic shape at the 
door of an African hut, or a skull hung 
above its lintel or a totem raised on a 
scaffold by some American Indian tribe, — all 
these are virtually fetiches, since they are arbi- 
trarily chosen objects to which is atttached 
some supernatural power. ^ As a rule they are 
not supposed to be divine in or of themselves, 
hut nither to embody a divine influence of a 
mysterious and somewhat spiritual character. 

The fundamental idea is that of an indwell- 
ing power that is concentrated and peculiar. 
This point may be illustrated by popular super- 
stitions which still exist among civilized nations. 
The horseshoe has in itself no more efficacy than 
any other mass of iron, but in that particular 
form it is supposed to embody a lucky influence. 
Certain coins or other sacred keepsakes, carried 
in the pockets or worn upon the person, are 
sometimes supposed to he attended by myste- 
rious influences. No individual member of a 
group of thirteen persons embodies any baneful 
influence, but there are many in civilized coun- 
tries who would fear the vague fatality of that 
total number seated at a table. In fact the num- 
ber of objects, incidents, relationships, etc., 
etc., to which is ascribed a sort of magic influ- 
ence, by the people of all lands, Is very great. 

In North China and in various other coun- 
tries certain uncanny' animals, like the weasel, 
the fox, or the serpent, are supposed to be at- 
tended by baleful influence. 

How have these ideas gained currency 
among men ? If they are empirical, if they are 
the result of slow growth and an imaginary ex- 
perience, as they certainly are, we may avssume 
that fetichism among savage tribes has had 
a similar development. Men have chosen their 
fetiches as they have come to place their confi- 
dence in certain remedies for bodily ailments. 
A certain medicine may have been selected by 
mere fancy at first, but if in repeated instances 
good results were supposed to follow, it gained 
currency. And so with the fetich. Indeed 
many remedies are mere fetiches, and are given 
to drive away diseases which are supposed to 
be caused by evil spirits. Pharmacy and super- 
stition go hand in hand among savage races, and 
are rarely separated. In both cases there is 
supposed to he a connection between the objects 
chosen and the mysterious power of unseen 
^irits. 

So far from fetichism's representing always 
the first stage of religious development, and 
that only, it generally proceeds side by side 
with higher forms of religion, and intermingles 
with them. Many of its objects supposed to 
represent supernatural power have sprung up 
long after the higher faith was entertained. 

Fetichism abounds in China, India, Burmah, 
and Ceylon, in spite of the teachings of Confu- 
cius and Gautama. It has really more prac- 
tical influence with the people than all the so- 
called book religions of the East. 

A distinguished civilian of Ceylon has de- 
clared that nine tenths of the inhabitants of that 
country are really not Buddhists at all, but are 
the devotees of various superstitious fancies. The 
staple of the popular religion is devil-worship, 
or the fear of evil spirits. And the whole para- 
phernalia and ritual by which their evil influ- 
ences are warded off belong to the category 
of fetichism. ^ ^ 

The absurd and widespread superstition 
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known in China as Fung Shuay is practical 
fetichism; it is a supposed mysterious and 
supernatural something, which inheres in cer- 
tain objects, resides in certain localities, or 
hovers over the abodes of the living or the dead. 
It is a system of geomancy, and is especially 
related to the graves of the departed. 

In almost all nations, that which is unusual — 
a river issuing from a cave, a tree growing in a 
peculiar shape, a rock which the waters" have 
worn into grotesque forms, certain deformities 
of the human body — are supposed to be attended 
by weird and preternatural influence. And the 
functions of witch-doctors, jugglers, medicine- 
men, etc., are supposed to be directed to the 
proper management of these occult forces. 
The choice of lucky days or fortunate sites for 
buildings is supposed to belong to their prov- 
ince. Of the same class were the hariispices 
of the Romans, who inspected the entrails of 
animals or observed the flights of birds in order 
to direct aright the movements of armies or 
plan successful e.xpedltions. 

The theory of Comte that feticliism was the 
awestruck recognition of divine influence in all 
natural objects was incorrect; else why should 
particular objects be chosen, why one stone or 
tree or stream more than another? That which 
makes a fetich is the differential which dis- 
tinguishes it from other objects and concen- 
trates in it the divine and available power; this 
constitutes its value. It has been uniformly ob- 
served that one fetich differs from another in 
the degree of inherent efficacy. It may differ 
also from another in the different kind of util- 
ity which attends it, one accomplishing one 
good result, and another another. Where the 
system becomes elaborate, each desimble object 
of attainment may have its fetich, by wliosc 
potency it is to bo gained. One of these preter- 
natural objects may avert a given disease*., 
another secure victory over an enemy, another 
insure the birth of a son. 

A little reflection will convince us that fetich- 
ism is one of the most widespread and per.- 
manent of all faiths, and that it coexists with 
every other. If we penetrate the lower stnita 
of society we shall And it still existing in the 
most civilized countries. Among the eoloroti 
population of our Southern Slates' it prevails lo 
a surprising extent, in spite of the white man's 
influence, and that of the church and s<ihool. 
It is mixed up with the cure of diseases and the 
selection of times and seasons for entering upon 
any particular enterprise. It is at the foun- 
dation of the success of nostrums and q\iack- 
eries, and manifold expedients supposed to bo 
induced by the experience of others. Mankind 
everywhere And the forces of nature at th<ur 
command, and the fact that they are little 
understood and always more or less involved in 
mystery, does not prevent constant experiment. 
In a sense and in a degree all are yet chil- 
dren groping their way amid occult forces, and 
those who are most enlightened by science 
and most exalted in religious privilege 
may well sympathize with benighted tribes 
who are loft to their groplngs merely. Consid- 
ering their condition, 'it is not strange that In the 
silence of nature they are startled by the rustling 
leaf or by any exceptional phenomenon that 
arrests attention, and are only too ready with 
the help of fancy to clothe it with divine inAu- 
ence. It is not strange that when they hear the 
voice of / the thunder, or the roar of the distant 


waterfall, or the soughing of the waves in 
some dark mysterious cave of the rocky shore, 
they are awe-struck. To them there is no true 
enlightenment; there is nothing articulate or in- 
telligible in the voices of naPire which they hear, 
and they have learned no wisdom. Having no 
divine revelation, recognizing no Father above, 
and only bowed down with vague and myst<3ri- 
ous fear, they are ready to accept any res<)ur<*e. 
And when some designing rain-doctor or 
juggler, witnessing their hewildenncnt and 
affliction, proffers his aid to relieve from 
drought or pestilence or famine, they must 
trnst him; though he has failed a hundred times 
they have no option. The totem on the s(*alTold, 
the amulets abotit their necks, are ecpially dumb 
and have often failed; hut they have no other 
resource. Generation alter generation th(‘y 
grope on amid hiilures; aiul siudi Is the impera- 
tive necessity that man shall i)iit his trust in 
something beyond the range of his own powers, 
that although fetichism has for ages proved 
barren as Sahara, yet it still <^xists"aiul must 
e.xist till the knowledge of God the Father of 
all, and Jesus Christ, th(i only Saviour, slinll 
he made known. Fetichism is sonuitlung too 
serioiis to be regarded with ndi(aih*. It is the 
most pathetic, illustration of human ignoranc<i 
and destitution. To one who knows that man 
is made in God’s own image and destined to 
worship and enjoy him forever, no speetaeh^ 
can he more melancholy tlnut to see him eiu- 
bnicing with bootless aiid ahortriv(‘ faith a sense- 
less aniuh^t, a bl(^at*h(’(l hone, or a (‘tirvetl stiek, 
A.S an app<*al to missumary zeal, th<* ft!ti<'hiHin 
of the world is patluaie tuid (*l<U|uent, It pro- 
claims in strongest tertns tin*. d(*sohition of a 
soul that was mad(t to lx* a temple ttf the Jloly 
Glio.st, but is in fact worse tlnui empty. 

FlnniirfEiitHoi^ the capital of South(*rn 
Betsileo, JVIa(lagiis<‘ar. 1 his a Norw<*gian missitm 
station, fouudtxl in 1H78, with ti training-school, 
e.Mtal)lished in 1881. It is tin* <‘entre of the work 
of the. London Missionary H<>ci(*ty in Bi*tsiU*o 
province*., Km‘h of the thnx*. misHionari(*s, besides 
taking charge of ti c‘!ty chun^h, looks aft(‘r tlio 
work in oiu< or more.'of llu^ country districts. 
Medical work is (‘arried on at tlu* dispensary. 
Normal school, 44 Htud(‘ntH, 8 Sunday-schools, 8fi5 
scholars, girls' school, 80 sc’liohtrs, Tlu* native 
churclms sustain an (*.vangt*lizHtion sock^ty, who 
send out Afttnai wt>rk(TS within a (iinuiit of forty 
miles from the city. 

Figiieras, a town of ISfortht^nstcrn Spain, 
not far from Barc(4ona and La M^aln. Mission 
station, together with Barcelona and La Ksc;ala, 
of the Amcri<;Hn Baptist Missionarv Union; 1 
missionary. Jt is also tlui s(*at of Oie work of 
Ptisior Lopez Rodriguez, (S(*e below.) 

FiiifuerHK Fvaiiffolislle Mltiision. — 

Tloadqtiarters, OaU(3 P<xlro 8, Figuenis, Gerona, 
Spain.— -The Figueras Rvangclistic Mission vfm 
undertaken in 1877 with the object of spnitui- 
ing the gospel in Spain, Be^^nning at Fi- 
gueniH as a centre, the work has btH*n extended 
throughout tho entile provinexj of Gerona, Gos- 
pel halls have been opened In Figueras, Vilo- 
bertran, Rosas, Yilafan, Bishal, Ban Pedro Pe»- 
oador (a fishing village on the shores of the 
Mediterranean), Gorona, and Oaatillon. In the«e 
towns Sunday-schools, day- and night sohooK 
Biblo-classes, mothers' meetings, sewing^lasses^ 
etc., etc., are conducted; ana at FQrueras a 
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medical mission has Ibeen established, •w’hich is 
continually increasing in value, and doing a work 
which could not be accomplished by any other 
agency in removing prejudice and opening up 
towns" and villages.' During the past year 2,594 
patients were treated at the dispensary, an in- 
crease of 834 cases on the previous year. 

Emngelimtion, a most interesting and import- 
ant branch of the work of the mission, is carried 
on in various parts of the Province of Gerona, 
and vill be further extended as funds permit. 
Already 74 towns and villages have been visited. 
Another influential feature is the work of the 
press. 'El Heraldo,” an illustrated monthly 
paper similar to the "British Workman,” is each 
year becoming more popular among rich and 
poor, and by means of the post finds its way into 
dark homes and hearts which would otherwise 
be destitute of gospel light. Copies of the paper 
are sent gratis to missionary workers and stu- 
dents in (Spain, and in other countries where 
Spanish is spoken. " International Sunday- 
school Lessons” are also prepared and printed 
by the mission, and through the Sunday-school 
Union in London are supplied without cost to 
26 Sunday-schools in various parts of Spam. 
Catechisms, tracts, etc., are also printed. Pas- 
tor Lopez Rodriguez and his wife, who have 
conducted the work since its commencement, 
have now the assistance of four English ladies 
and eight Spanish helpers. The mission has 
had to contend with much opposition from the 
Romish priests, and the converts to Protestantism 
have been persecuted in many ways, but have 
bravely held out notwithstanding. One of these 
converts, who was formerly a Jesuit professor 
at Bordeaux, this year made a public recanta- 
tion of the errors of the Romish Church, and 
confession of his faith in Christ, proving his 
sincerity by exchanging a position of influence 
and pecumary advantage for that of a humble 
preacher of the gospel and teacher in one of 
Pastor Rodriguez’s mission schools, with but a 
vejy small salary. 

The mission is supported entirely by free-will 
offerings of Christian people in Great Britain 
and elsewhere. Its receipts for 1889 amounted 
to £10,77 7s. 7d., exclusive of a special building 
fund for the new Gospel Hall at Eigueras, now 
almost completed. 

Fiji l§laiids, a group lying between 15® 
and 20® south latitude, and 177^ and 178® west 
longitude. They are 800 miles distant from 
the Samoan group on the northeast, and some- 
what less than that distance from the Tonga 
group on the southeast. In all there are more 
than 200 islands, of which about 80 are inhabited. 
Vitilevu, area 4,250 square miles, is the largest; 
and Vanualevu, area 2,600, the next in size. 
Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Viti- 
levu. The total area of the group is about 
7,740 square miles. 

There is ve^ level o.ountry. The 

hills an^ valleys, the peaks sometimes rising to 
the height of four or five thousand feet. The 
climate, though warm, and somewhat enervat- 
ing to Europeans, is not unhealthy. The sup- 
ply of water is abundant, as there are numerous 
streams. Tropical vegetation grows here in 

f reat abundance and luxuriance. Oocoanuts, 
read-fruit, bananas, sugar-cane, and yams are 
the principal products. 

The aborigines, or the Eijians proper, are 


classed midway between the Malay (q.v.) and 
the Papuan or Negro type of races. The name 
Fiji was formerly synonymous with eveiy 
cruelty and abomination that savages are capa- 
ble of. Cannibalism was indulged in, sick 
and aged relations were killed, widows were 
not allowed to survive the death of their hus- 
bands, and slaves were slain to accompany 
their dead masters; yet hospitality and polite- 
ness characterized this savage race in a remark- 
able degree. The government was in the 
hands of chiefs, and was of a patriarchal char- 
acter. The Fiji savages believed in a future 
existence, and in two classes of gods — one im- 
mortal, and a large serpent was the chief god of 
this class; the other, the spirits of heroes and 
chiefs. The priest spoke the will of the gods, 
who were not worshipped through idols. Tat- 
tooing was common, though it was confined to 
the women. They were very fond of visiting, 
and games, amusements, stories, and songs were 
very popular with them. The women of the 
upper class enjoyed considerable freedom, and 
wielded great influence. 

There is one prevailing language, with sev- 
eral dialects, Melanesian in its character, but 
strongly influenced by the Polynesian. It has 
a large vocabulary, is strong in its expression, 
and flexible in its forms. 

When first discovered the population num- 
bered 200,000, but European diseases have car- 
ried awa;5r many thousands. The measles, it is 
said, claimed 40,000 victims. 

The chiefs and people of Fiji ceded the 
islands to Great Britain in 1874, and they are 
now governed by a crown governor, under 
whom the colony is divided into 16 provinces, 
14 of which are under native chiefs. In 1888 
the population was 125,441, of whom 111,811 
are Pljiaus, and the remainder Europeans, half- 
castes, Indian and Polynesian immigrants. 

There are two public schools, one in Suva, 
and one inLevuka. The Wesleyan Missionary 
Society divides the religious care of the natives 
with the Roman Catholics: under the former 
there were in 1888 10 missionaries, 66 native 
ministers, 961 churches with an attendance of 
104,585, 861 olhert preaching places, and 41,077 
scholars. The Roman Catholic Mission has 15 
European ministers, 148 native teachers, 18 
European sisters, 10 churches, 61 chapels, and 
9 training-stations. 

In 1880 the island of Rotuma, between 12® 
and 15° south latitude and 175® and 177° east 
longitude, was added to the colony of Kji. A 
native minister of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church has charge of the mission work in 
Rotuma. 

Ftli Version.— The Fiji belongs to the 
Melanesian languages, and is spoken in the Fiji 
Islands. The first part of the Scriptures pub- 
lished in the Fijian language was the Gospel of 
Mark, printed in Lakemha in 1840, and trans- 
lated by the Revs. William Cross and David 
Cargill of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
In 1848 the Gospel of Matthew and the Acts 
of the Apostles were printed. In 1847 the first 
edition of the New Testament in theMbau dia- 
lect, consisting of 8,000 copies, was printed at 
Yieda, the translation having been made by 
the Revs. John Hunt and John Watsford. A. 
second edition, carefully revised, consisting of 
5,000 copies, was printed at London in 1854 by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society; and- a 
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third in 1855 by the same Society, consisting 
also of 5,000 copies. The translation of the 
Old Testament commenced by Mr. Hunt was 
continued and completed by the Rev. David 
Hazlewood; and in 1864 the entire Scriptures in 
Fijian were published at London under the care 
of the Revs. R. B. Lyth and T. Meller. 
Without mentioning the different editions 
which were issued subsequently, we will only 
state that the Rev. Frederick Langham, who 
has been a missionary in Fiji for over thirty 
years, has been appointed by the Annual Dis- 
trict Meeting to revise the Bible. Up to March 
81st, 1889, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
disposed of 64,106 portions of the Scriptures in 
the Fiji language. 

{SpeciTnen mrse, John 3 : 16.) 

Ni sa lomani ifa vaka ko na Kalou na kai 
vuravura, me solia kina na Luvena e dua 
bauga sa vakasikavi, me kakua ni rus^ko ira 
yadua sa vakabauti koya, n^e ra rawata ga na 
bula tawa mudu. 

Finland, a grand duchy in the northwest 
of the Russian Empire ; area, 144,255 square 
miles. The south coast is bordered with rocky 
islets, between which and the mainland are 
narrow, intricate channels, difficult for naviga- 
tion. The west coast is generally low, but in 
some parts not less dangerous than the south 
coast. The rivers are small and few ; but the 
lakes are very numerous, and occup^r 11 per 
cent of the territory. The climate is more 
severe than that of Sweden, although resem- 
bling it in many respects; dense fogs are 
frequent, and the autumn rains are very heavjr. 
The soil is poor and stony, though formerly it 
produced so much grain that Finland was called 
the ** granary of Sweden.” Its mineral wealth 
is small, salt being very scarce, and imported 
in large quantities. Its extensive forests are 
the chief source of national wealth. The pas- 
ture-lands are good, but ill managed. The most 
populous districts are along the coast, some 
tracts in the interior being wholly uninhabited. 
Population, 2,270,912, consisting of Swedes and 
true Finns, Russos, Lapps, arid Germans. With 
the exception of a few Roman and Greek Cath- 
olics, all the people are Lutherans. Education 
receives considerable care, and the Russian Gov- 
ernment encourages the study of the Finnish 
language, almost forgotten in the universal use 
of Swedish. Less is known of the early history 
of Finland than of any other European country. 
The pagan inhabitants were governed by their 
own kings until the middle of the 12th century, 
when their piracies provoked Sweden to under- 
take a crusade against them, at the same time 
introducing Christianity and planting some colo- 
nies among thorn, thus acquiring a hold on Fin- 
land which was retained several centuries. 
From this time to 1809 their liistory is connected 
with that of the kings of Sweden, and their 
country was the frequent scene of Swedish and 
Russian wars. In 1721 part of Finland was 
ceded to Russia by treaty, and when in 1741 
Sweden tried to regain it, Russia overran the 
whole country. Sweden did not relinquish its 
claim without a struggle; but in 1809, on a fresh 
invasion from Russia, peace was purchased by 
the cession of all Finland and the islands of 
Aland. The principal cities, with their popula- 
tions, are : Helsingfors, 55,740 ; Abo, 27,249 ; 
Tammerfors, 17,268 ; Wiborg, 17,101. 


Missionary work is carried on by the Swedish 
Missionary Union. There are also Finnish mis- 
sion societies (see below). The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has colporteurs in the 
country. 

Finland missionary Soeiely, Head- 
quarters, Helsingfors, Finland.— Finland was 
the last northern land to become Christianized 
during the reign of Eric the Hol}^ under the 
Upsala Bishop Henrik, in 1157. The only 
missionary who went out from Finland in these 
early days was a carpenter named Nyborg. In 
1742 he was troubled about his soul’s salvation, 
and went to Copenhagen. He went to Herrn- 
hut, and was sent out under that society. Some 
years later he went to Surinam, where he died. 
From 1820-1830 a religious movement in Fin- 
land awakened interest in heathen missions, and 
many Christian invests in Osterbroten wished 
very much to follow the example of the mother- 
land, Sweden, which in 1835 bad founded its 
first mission society. The most zealous of 'these 
was Jonas Largus. With his own money he 
bought a home and built schools. In 1837 he 
went to Stockholm to learn more of the Swedish 
Mission Society, and returned more than ever 
resolved to push the work. He went to the 
south of Finland, among the doctors of medi- 
cine and lawyers, but so many were opposed 
to the mission movement that he met with 
many hindrances. 

Largus and other priests were summoned 
before the courts for having placed collection- 
boxes at tbeir doors to collect money for the 
missions. Pastor Reinquist in Sodavala was 
an earnest believer in the mission work, and 
collected money, which was sent to the Swedish 
Society in Stockholm until the Finnish Society 
was founded. 

It was proposed by Bishop Burgaat, a theolog- 
ical professor, and F. L. Shuman that a solemn 
feast should be held in all the churches in Fin- 
land on the 18th of June, 1867, in commemora- 
tion of the religious movement 700 years before 
in that land. Alexander II. approved, and 
ordered a jubilee. All Finland was aroused, 
and some young priests proposed the formation 
of a society. A petition was circulated and 
signed by 200 writers and doctors, and j>re- 
sented at the meeting of the Synod at Hel- 
singfors in 1858. They voted that the money 
given at the jubilee feast, some 11,620 krouors, 
should be given to the Society, and in nuuuory 
of this feast one Sunday in each year should 
bo devoted to a collection for missions. 

Directors wore chosen in Helsingfors for the 
Society, and a general meeting wiis called on 
Jaimary 19th, 1 h 59. Tins day was chosen in 
memory of the first Christian prea<dicr, Bishop 
Henrik, and on this day the “Finland Mission 
Society” was founded. Its first director was 
Prof. Schauman. The income for tli(5 first year 
was very encouraging, and the second year they 
received about 38,000 k. From 18CB to 1869 a 
famine broke out in Finland, which afTected all 
classes, and the mission work languished. , The 
money collected in Finland for foreign missions 
was sent to Pastor Ltidwig Harms in ilermaxtna- 
burg, to the Leipsic Mission Society, and the Gesa* 
ner Society in Berlin. In 1861 lie secretaiy of 
the Gossner Mission sent word to the Finland So- 
ciety that they had missionaries, but no money 
to send them. The two societies united in their 
work, and 6,760 k. were sent to the Gossner 
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sion, Tvith the promise to support two mission- 
aries for three years. Herman Ochs was sent 
to the Gossner Mission in Kalherne, in Chota- 
ISTagpur, neighbors to the Santals in India. In 
18G1 he arrived at Bethesda, in Hagarigbah. 
In this year he and Henrik Bastch founded a 
side station called ‘"Suomi ” (native name Sing- 
hani). The Finland Society sent 8,600 k. to sup- 
port these two men at Suomi. The union of 
these societies continued, but the Finnish Society 
had nothing to say about the work. In 1866 
Ochs removed to the station Purulia, and gave 
Batsch an assistant without consulting the 
Finnish Society, and for a whole year they 
had no message from India. At the same time 
the knowledge came that he had done this, and 
the interest in the work ceased, so that the Goss- 
ner Mission •work ended in 1867. In 1860 the 
first Finlander presented himself to be educated, 
and the first two scholars, jVIalmstrom and 
Jurwelin, were sent to Hermannsburg. In 1866 
Malmslrom w^as ordained and sent out to a Her- 
man usburg station, Matleb, among the Bets- 
jamers, South Africa. The Finland Society 
was to support this station, and all the informa- 
tion wuis to be sent to Finland. Jurwelin studied 
German, and was ordained in 1 868 in Hermanns- 
burg. In 1863 a mission school was opened in 
Helsingfors, and nine young men were chosen 
for a six years* course. The Society funds had 
now reached the sum of 100,000 k., and the 
mission friends much desired their own mission 
ground. By God’s direction they wished to 
work in Africa, west coast. 

In 1862, Carl Hugo Hans came from Russia, 
where he worked in the Rhenish Society’s ser- 
vice, and in a lecture in Helsingfors he gave an 
account of a journey he took to the Ovambo 
country and among tbe Hereros. This went 
to the hearts of the Finnish peojjle, and after 
another journey to the Hereros, in 1863, they 
sent 863 k. to Hans* school to educate native 
preachers for the Hereros. In 1865 Hans sent 
a diary which he had kept of a journey to 
Ovamboland, and in a letter w-rote: “ This will 
tell you, the Finnish Mission Society, it is time 
you remember your promise to come over and 
help us. Tmstiug that this request wall not 
be denied, I come to you in God’s name, who 
wills that all shall be saved; and in our Luther- 
an Mission’s name, that is so little known in this 
land; and in the poor heathen’s name, to w^hom 
God has opened the door, and ordered me to 
speak. "Come over and help.’ 1 have, in 
God’s name, dared to give three tribes the 
promise that before two years they shall have 
missionaries and Christian workers.” 

On account of this appeal an extra meeting of 
the directors was held, and it was decided that 
in 1868 five of the mission scholars should be 
ready to go with three colonists to begin a mission 
in Ovamboland. An arrangement was made 
with the Rhenish Missionary Society to divide 
the mission ground, and the Finnish missionaries 
were allowed to stay some time in the Rhenish 
Mission Institute in Barmeri, and at their station 
in Hereroland, that they might become accus- 
tomed to the habits of the people and climate, 
and study the language wdth Hahn in Otjims- 
bingue. Missionary MalmstrSm left the Her- 
mannsburg service to join the new Finnish Mis- 
sion, and the agreement was made with Pastor 
Harms, who was director, that Jurwelin should 
come to the Finnish Society’s service. 

Ovamho Ovamboland is on the 


west coast of South Africa, three miles from the 
Kunene River. It w'as discovered in 1851 by 
two travellers, Galton, an Englishman, and C. 
H. Anderson, a Swede. December 31st, 1868, 
the first nine missionaries arrived in Ovambo, 
and some months later reached Hahns’ station 
in Hereroland, one thousand miles from dear 
Suomi, and fifteen Swedish miles from the 
nearest mission station. MalstrOm left at this 
time the Hermannsburg station, and came to 
join theFinnish Mission, and the ten missionaries 
set about studJ^ing tbe German language and 
the Herero tongue. The Hereros had just 
gained their freedom after a seven years’ war 
with the Namaquas. Peace was declared in 
1870. The Rhenish Mission suffered very 
much in this war. In May, 1870, King Tij- 
kongo in 0 manga sent a messenger to know 
how many of the missionaiies would come to 
his country. The Finn missionaries had just ar- 
rived, and they -went gladly under the conduct 
of Hahn to the most northerly Rhenish station, 
Omaruru, and after a month’s journey through 
the African desert they reached Odonga, the 
king’s village. The king received them kind- 
ly. Four of them stayed there, but three oth- 
ers -went on through the forest which divided 
Odonga from Onknambi. Here they founded 
the station Elim, near King Najuna. One 
went on to the third station, O^vvangandycrfi, 
•vrhere the King Tyeya wished for missionaries. 
While Missionary Hahns was away trying to 
make peace betw'een the kings of JNamaqua 
and Herero, Missionaiy Tolonen was sent to 
take his place. He so won the love of the peo- 
ple that they wanted to secure him from the Finn 
Mission for their owm mission. In November 
he went with Rautanen to Ovamboland, where 
they made a home by King Tyeya, in 1871, near 
Owangandyera. In 1870 two more had arrived 
unordained. Skagland went to Odonga. In 
1871 Jourwelin founded a station called Olu- 
konda, about three miles from Odonga, mak- 
ing four stations in all. Elim station was 
more prospered than any of the others, but this 
had to be given up in two years because of the 
Portuguese slave-traders, and travelling adven- 
turers who stayed in the country and preju- 
diced the king against the missionaries. They 
were driven away, and w^ent to Taikongaslaiid, 
where Kurweinen founded the station Onipa, 
three Swedish miles from Odonga. Weikkolin 
founded Ondyumba, one Swedish mile from 
Onipa. In 1873 Rikobo bad to be given up on 
account of a quarrel with King Tyeya; and 
Reigonen after his banishment commenced 
the station Omulonga, while Telonen tried to 
start a mission among the last of the Ovambo 
i-aces, the Oukuen jamas, which the Rhenish 
Society had reserved, but now gave up. This 
did not succeed, for the king treated the mis- 
sionaries like servants, and the missions were 
all given up after seven years of prosperity. 
Seven years later there were only three stations 
left. God punished these kings with hunger 
and war, and again they began to listen; the 
missionaries talked singly with the people, and 
the prospect began to brighten, and the gospel 
spread. The first convert in this mission was 
a seiwant of one of the missionaries, and she 
was sent to Finland when she was thirteen 
years old. When she was seventeen she re- 
turned, and is now a mission worker. In 1880 
the first large school-house was built In Omu- 
longa, It was used as a church. At Christmas 
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three boys came to be baptized, and ’W'eikkolirL 
sent ihem to the Rhenish Mission station 
Omaruru, in Herero. Plirainen, the worker, 
had been there since 1874 as missionary agent, 
but he had to leave Ovamboland because the 
king wanted him to work gratuitously as a 
gunsmith for him and his people. In 1880 the 
highly educated and useful Skagland died. 
King Kambuudi said. “My heart and my head 
is full of tears; I cannot speak. He was my 
true friend and helper, and I shall mourn him 
all mj" life.’* After thirteen years King Kam- 
bundi wanted all his people to be taught. 

In 1879 the Jesuits came to Olokonda, and 
the king gave them permission to stay, but 
they went farther north, near Ovamboland, and 
in 1882 they overreached the borders of the 
mission, but the natives drove them away. In 
1883, King Kambunda died, and his successor, 
a lively young man, 25 years old, named Gi- 
tana, was good to the missionaries, and for- 
bade his people to go on ydth their old habits. 
This did not continue long, and the mission- 
aries had to stand up for their rights. In spite 
of many disturbances the work progressed. 
At last the king was so unfriendly that the 
missionaries had to fly and give up their sta- 
tions. The missionaries lost much property but 
were enabled to save something by the courage 
of the native converts, who stood by them and 
finall^r followed them into exile, to the joy of 
the missionaries. They said they would rather 
leave their homes than miss the teachings of 
the gospel. 

There are nine stations; the three principal 
ones being Elim, Rehoboth, and Bethel. 

Fiiiiiisli Version, — TheFinnish language, 
belonging to the Finnish branch of the Ural- 
Altaic famil;^ of languages, is spoken- in Fin- 
land, whose inhabitants received the New Tes- 
tament in their language in 1548. The transla- 
tion was made by Michael Agricola, Bishop of 
Abo. In 1551 the Psalms, translated by Paul 
Justin, rector at Abo, were also published at 
Stockholm. An edition of the entire Bible, 
translated from the original texts, was published 
under the patronage of Queen Christina be- 
tween 1630-1049, which was followed by other 
editions in 1644, 1758, and 1776. 

Another translation of the entire Bible from 
the original te.xts by Henry Florin was pub- 
lished at Abo in 1685. After the formation of 
the Finnish Bible Society at Abo, and of the 
Russian Bible Society at St. Petersburg in 
1812, different editions of the entire Bible as 
well as of the New Testament were published. 
Besides these societies, the Britisli and Foreign 
Bible Society since 1811 circulated the Bible 
among the people of Finland, and up to March 
31st, 1889, this Society disposed of 627,991 por- 
tions of the Scriptures. The same Society issued 
in 1888 the New Testament and Psalms in Fin- 
nish and Swedish. 

mrse, John 8 : 16.) 

SiiTa nlin on Sunmla tnailtnaa rafaflanut ■efta'^^ah 
cinboi f^dpcn ainoan ^oifanfa, ettd jofainett fiiin tiftoo 
fallen. l)daiienr<l; el biba 
eIama]iiJ"fd&nKitt 

Ff ot, a dialect of the Lower Congo, Africa. 
Translations of some chapters of Genesis and 
some of the Gospels ate in course of prepara- 


tion by the missionaries of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, and will be printed at 
the expense of that Society. 

Firozpur (Ferozepore), a city in the Pun- 
jab, South India, 50 miles southeast of Lodi- 
ana. It is in the centre of a populous district, 
in which are hundreds of villages. A mission 
station of the Presbyterian Church (North) 
(1882). During the cold season the mission- 
aries go from village to village, stopping at the 
public inns, where the men gather in the even- 
ing for gossip, and preaching and talking en- 
sues, ofttinies until midnight. During the hot 
season the work is conflned to preaching in the 
city, where singing to the accompaniment of 
an organ gathers the people into the chapel, 
though they listen rather carelessly. Medical 
work is a prominent feature of the mission. 
The hospital has been patronized by patienLs 
who come many miles, and during the last 
year 10,000 visits are recorded. There are 1 
missionary, 1 physician, 1 church, 65 members, 

Fiske, Fidelia, b. Shelburne, Mass., U. S. 
A., May 1st, 1816; in 1831 was a pupil and then 
teacher at Ml. Holyoke Female Seminary with 
Miss Mary Lyon, partaking largely of her spirit. 
She embarked March 1st, 1843, for the Neslorian 
Mission in company with Mr. and JVIrs. Perkins 
and Mar T ohannan (returning to Persia) and 
Messrs. D. T. Stoddard, E. E. Bliss, and their 
wives, and Miss 0. E. Myers, reacliing Oroo- 
miah June 14th the same year. After laboring 
there fourteen years, impaired heult.h eoinpelled 
her return to the United States in 1858. Miss 
Fiske had been preceded in educational efforts 
among Ncstoriaii fcmtilcs by Mrs. Grant, and 
afterwards by Mr. Ilolladay, Dr. Wright, and 
different ladies of the mission. The school 
established had been thus far a day-school, but 
Miss Fisko greatly desirtul to make it a board- 
ing-school, and by much effort the prejudittes 
of the people were overcome, and the (dnmgo 
was effected. In t,wo years the day-scltohirs 
were dropped entirely. In 1846 the iirst great 
revival connected with the Nestoriau Mission 
occurred, and the iudictations of the work were 
llrst witnessed in this female seminary. Wom- 
en hitherto had not come much to Miss 
Fisko for religious conversation (though she 
had gone to tliem), but now “the school be- 
canae a centre of holy inflnen<*.e for the wom- 
en." “The seminary was thronged with 
visitors, who desired the time to be lilled up 
with religious instruction.” “ The teacher who 
received visitors always found enough to do, 
both by day and by night;*’ and when Miss 
Fiske and her associate, 'Miss Rico, went to a 
village, the women expected to bo called to- 
gether for prayer, and when they returned the 
visit, sought to be prayed with alone. As she 
was about to leave Oroomiah, the women and 
girls who had corao.to bid her farewell asked: 
“ Can we not have one more prayer-meeting 
before you go?” And “ May it not be in that 
Bethel I*'— -her room. One petition of a touch- 
ing prayer on that occasion was: May our 
teacher’s dust never mingle with a father's 
dust or a mother's dust, but may she come 
back to us to mingle her dust- with her chil- 
dren's dust, hear the trumpet with them, and 
with them go up to meet the Lord and be for- 
ever with Him,” Many touching letters she re- 
ceived from her pupils. 

After her return to the United States she 
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was usefully employed addressing Sunday- 
schools and women’s meetings respecting the 
missionary work. She furnished the material 
in great measure for the work ** Woman and 
her Saviour in Persia/' assisted in preparing a 
'‘3Iemorial of Mount Holyoke Seminary/' and 
at the time of her death was engaged upon 
** Reminiscences of Miss j\IaryLyon.” Most 
of her time was spent at South Hadley, and 
she was actively engaged in the religious in- 
struction and training of the pupils. A trustee 
of the institution saj’s: “On returning to the 
United States Miss Fiske’s feelings drew her 
to the beloved Seminary. Her position there 
was entirely unofficial." She desired onlj' the 
opportunity of aiding the teachers in their re- 
sponsible duties as spiritual guides of their pu- 
pils. She was permitted to close her labors on 
earth by taking part in that wonderful revival 
which left but 20 of the 840 pupils in the 
school without a hope in Christ. She died at 
the house of her brother in Shelburne, July 
'26th, 1864. 

Five Islands, a chain of five rocky isles 
which fiank the shore of a peninsula on the 
extreme western end of Antigua, West Indies. 
A station of the Moravians; 1 school. Ko resi- 
dent minister is stationed here, but it is cared 
for by the missionaries at St. John's and the 
other stations. 

Flemisli Version. — The Flemish belongs 
to the Teutonic branch of the Aryan language- 
family, and is used in Belgium. It differs 
from the Dutch chiefly in orthography and 
pronunciation, and owing, perhaps, to the 
great ascendancy of the French language in 
Belgium, has adopted many French words. 
In the early part of the 18th century, Jacob 
von Maerland jDrepared a version of the Bible in 
rhymes. In the year 1477 a translation of the Old 
Testament, with the exception of the Psalms, 
was published at Delft. The Psalms were pub- 
lished in 1480 and after. In 1518 Barthol. van 
Grave published at Louvain and Antwerp an 
edition^ of the entire Bible, wffiich was reprinted 
in 1525. Jacob van Lisvelt of Antwerp pub- 
lished in 1526 an edition made from Luther's 
version, and issued in 1540 a Bihlia Belgica 
with the Yulgate in parallel columns. W. 
Yorstemann of Antwerp published in 1528 
the Old Testament, and the Hew Testament in 
1528, 1531, and 1538. An edition of the entire Bi- 
ble he published in 1531. These Antwerp Bibles 
were often issued till they were superseded by 
a new translation made by Hicolaus van Wingh, 
dean of the Louvain University. Wingh pub- 
lished his version, Bralantino iMomaU, ac- 
cording to the Yulgate, with the aid of Peter de 
Oort and Goldevaert Stryrode, bishops at Lou- 
vain. The first edition was published at Louvain 
and Cologne in 1548, and was often reprinted. 
After the authorized Yulgate had been pub- 
lished, some professors of Louvain revised 
Wingh's translation, which revision was pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1599. In this revised form 
it was^ often republished. A new translation 
according to the Yulgate was published at 
Utrecht m 1717, for Flanders and Brabant, by 
JEgidius de Wit, and another at Liege by A. 
van der Schueren in 1782 (2d edition 1748), In 
1821 a HTew Testament translated by Mauren- 
torf was published at Brussels, with the sanc- 
tion of the Archbishop of Malines; also an edi- 
tion of the whole Bible from the Louvain 


edition in 1599. In 1859 a translation of the 
Kew Testament made by Mr. Lipman, a law^- 
yer, was published at the Hague. A new trans- 
lation of the New Testament by Professor J. 
Th. Beckr of Louvain, highly recommended by 
the Belgic clergy, was published in 3 vols. at 
Louvain, between 1859-1869. Of the Old Tes- 
tament, Professor Beckr published Psalms 
(1878), Proverbs (1879), Ecclesiastes (1880). 

The British and Foreign Bible Society since 
1825 published editions of the Bible from the 
most current text. In 1876 the same Society 
ordered a revision of the Flemish New Testa- 
ment, to he made by M. de Jonge and M. Mat- 
thyesen, the changes being limited to orthog- 
raphy and grammar. This edition was issued 
from the press in 1877. At the same time a new 
translation of the Flemish New Testament from 
the Greek was undertaken by the same Society, 
and the Rev. de Jonge was authorized to prepare 
the translation, which was published in 1888, un- 
der the care of Mr. Matthyesen. Up to March 
31st. 1889, the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety disposed of 268,075 portions of the Scrip- 
tures. The population of Belgium in 1887 was 
5,974,743, of whom only some 25,000 professed 
Protestantism. There are about 3,000 Jews. 

{Specimen mree. John 3 : 16.) 

WanUalzoo lief.heeft God.'d^ wer^(Pgehad, 
dat hij zijnen’ eeniggeboren Zoon gaf; opdat 
alien, die in hem gelooven, niet vcrloren wor- 
den, maar het. ceuwige leven hebben. 

Florida Version. — The Florida, wffiich 
belongs to the Melanesian languages, is spoken 
in the Solomon Islands. A translation of the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles into* 
this language was published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 1887. 

Foocliow (Fuhchau), the capital of the 
province of Fuhkien, China, situated on the 
river Min, 34 miles from its mouth, is one of 
the treaty ports opened in 1842. The city is 
three miles from the north bank of the river, 
and is sun-ounded bjr a wall 30 feet high, 12 
feettlrick, and 5 miles in circumference, pierced 
by 7 gates. Between the city and the river, 
on the island of Nantai and on the south bank 
of the Min, lie the extensive suburbs, while 
the river is filled with a large aquatic popula- 
tion. A long stone bridge connects the two 
banks. On Pagoda Island, 3 miles down 
the river, is the Foochow Arsenal. The tea 
trade is second in importance only to that of 
Shanghai. The value of the imports of all 
kinds in 1888 was over 14,500,000, and the ex- 
ports |1 1, 500,000. The population is estimated 
at 680,000. Mission station of the A. B. G. F. M. 
(1846); 7 missionaries and wive^, 5 female mis- 
sionaries, 22 native helpers, 28 out-stations, 16- 
churches, 402 members, 8 schools, 350 scholars. 
Medical work was begun in 1878, and the hos- 
pital is now accomplishing much good, not 
alone in Foochow, but far up the banks of the 
Min the people are benefited, healed, and in- 
structed. First station of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in China (1847). It is now the seat 
of the Foochow University, with its Anglo-Chi- 
nese College and Medical Department, while 
the mission press printed during the year 188^ 
15,503,564 pages. In the Foochow district are 
8 stations, 5 missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries, 5 female missionaries, 13 native ordained 
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preachers, 301 church-members, 10 day-schools, 
170 scholars, 11 Sabbath-schools, 395 Sabbath- 
scholars. C. M. S. (1850); theological college, 
30 students, 1 boarding-school, 34 students, 2 
missionaries and wives, 3 female missionaries 
(0. E. Z. M. S.), 1 girls’ boarding-school, 1 
church, 59 communicants, 3 schools, 130 schol- 
ars. From 1850-53 the first Christian mission, 
of the Swedish Church was carried on in this 
city, but work was suspended on account of the 
ill-health of the missionary. 

FoocliOAV Colloquial Version. — The 

Foochow colloquial dialect of the Chinese is spo- 
ken in Foochow and its neighborhood. A trans- 
lation of the New Testament into this dialect 
was made by the Rev. W.Welton of the Church 
Missionary Society, and was published in 1856. 
In the same year another translation, made by 
the Rev. L. B. Feet, was also published. A 
third translation, the joint work of the Revs. 
Maclay, Gibson, Baldwin, and Hartwell, was 
published by the American Bible Society in 
1866. At the request of the Rev. R. W. Stew- 
art, supported by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the British and Foreign Bible Society pub- 
lished in 1884 an edition of the Gospel of John, 
in the Roman character. This part was well 
received, and the entire New Testament in 1,000 
copies was published in the same character in 
1888, under the editorship of Mr. Stewart, at 
London. Of the Old Testament the greatest 
part has been translated by American missiona- 
ries, and published by the American Bible So- 
ciety, In 1887 a revision committee was formed, 
consisting of American and English mission- 
aries. The hooks as revised will be printed 
under the care of the Rev. N. J. Plumb of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission, and 
the cost of printing and binding will be shared 
by the American, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Societies, in proportion to the copies taken 
by each Society. 

{Specimen •oerse, John 3 : 16.) 



Forbes, Aiulcrson Oliver, son of the 

missionary Cochran Forbes, b. April 14th, 1833, 
near Kealak^kua Bay, Hawaii; came to the 
United States in 1848 for education; graduated 
Washington College, Pa., 1853, and Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1858; ordained in Piiila- 
deli)hia May 5th, 1858; sailed the following Au- 
gust, amissionary of the xV. B. C. F. M., for the 
Sandwich Islands, reaching Honolulu Septem- 
ber 16th, the same year. He died suddenly at 
Colorado Springs in Colorado, July 8th, 1888, 
while on a temporary visit to the United States. 

He had more than ordinary gifts as a public 
speaker, often rising to eloquence, and moved 
with deep emotion. His pastoi^al Itibors were 
repeatedly blessed by joyful revivals and in- 
gatheiing of souls. He had rare social quali- 
ties, charming in conversation, both by natural 
wit and wide and cultivated intelligence, also 
by a native tact in winning attention and regard. 
lie was personally very popular among natives 
and whites. He was intimately acquainted with 
Hawaiian modes of thought, and was one of 
our best authorities on Hawaiian cust.oms and 
antiquities, as well as on the niceties of the Ha- 
waiian language.” 

Forbes, Coeliraii,b. Goshen, Chester Co., 
Pa., U.S. A., July 31st, 1805; grad luited at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary 1831; ordained the 
same year hy Preshyt,cry of Philadcdphia, and 
sailed soon after as a missiontiry of the A. B. 0. 
F. M . for the StindwicJi Islands. Ho was stationed 
at Kealakekua 1833-45, when, on account of the 
ill-health of IVIrs. Forbes, he resigiu'd tlio pastor- 
ate, and became Beamon’s chai>laiu at Lahaimi 
until 1847. Ho then r(d.urnetl t,o the United 
States. He was pastor of t.ho united churches 
of Glade Run and Rural Vall<‘y from 1848 to 
1856. From 1857 to 1865 he was pastor of the 
church at Kemlallville, Ind. Ho sui)plie(l other 
churches till 1873. In 1873 he atxx‘pted the 
chatduincy of the Pr(?sbyt(*rian Hospital, Phila- 
deli>hia, 'which position he ocuaipicnl till his 
death in 1880, aged 75 years. He was a faitliftil 
missionary to the lujatlien, and at honu? an ac- 
ceptable pastor. He is said to hav(^ be(*n “ es- 
pecially useful as chai)lain in the hospital. His 
kind and gentle ways, his <0u*,(*.riiig and taanfort- 
ing wortls, won all hearts; while liis att.nudivo 
and genial character secured for him t.h(i ix^spect 
and conlidence of all his Christian brethren.” 

Ford. .lOMliua F!dwur<lH, b. Ogdens- 
burgh, N. Y., U. B. A., August 3cl, 1835; gradu- 
ated at Williams College 1844, anti Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, 1847; ordained 
September of same year; stiiUjd forSiuynm, I)e- 
cem])er 39th, 1847, to join the Syria Mission, 
reaching Bey rout in the early spring. Ho was 
stationed at Aleppo for sovtm years. The state 
of religious inquiry at iVIosuI, then without a mis- 
sionary, induced him to Itiavo his family at Alep- 
po, and make the long and toilsome journey to 
that place, whore luj sixmt the winter of t840-“50. 
Returning to Aleppo in the spring he contin- 
ued his labors among the Arabs and Armenians, 
studying the Turkish language, the Armenians 
being mostly unacquainted with Arabic. In 
1855 it was arranged that ho should remove to 
Beyrout. After the arrival of Drs. Thomson 
and Van Dyck, he joined Mr. Eddy at the Sidon 
and Hasbeiya station in 1858. Day after day 
found him on horseback, making the long and 
tedious rides to visit the churones of Kana, 
Alma, Merj-Ayum, and Hasbeiya. During the 
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times succeeding the massacres of 1860 he re- 
moved with his family to Bey rout, remaining two 
months for personal" safety, and then returned 
to his station. Besides his missionary work, he 
w’as occupied in connection with the Anglo- 
American Relief Committee for the relief of the 
suffering thousands driven from their homes, 
and escaped from the massacres of Lebanon 
and Hei-mon. In 1864 Mr. Ford removed ■v\ith 
his family from Sidon to the village of Deir 
Mimas, to look after the churches in that re- 
gion, and devote more time to the training of 
native candidates for the ministry. During that 
winter lie and his family suffered much from 
the malarial winds of the lake. In May, 1865, 
bj^ the urgent advice of physicians, Mr. Ford 
sailed with his family for the United States, 
reaching Isfew York in August. Having spent 
part of the autumn among the churches of New 
England, he went to Geneseo, 111., where he re- 
sided until his death, April 3d, 1866, from in- 
flammation of the lungs. Though not able to 
say much during his last illness, he left a mes- 
sage, part of which we give. As his disease lay- 
heavy upon him, he suddenly roused himself, 
and said with great emphasis; *‘Tell the Chris- 
tian young men of America that the responsi- 
bility of saving the world rests on them.” 
**His knowledge of Arabic was thorough, and 
he could use it with power in preaching as well 
as in conversation. At Aleppo he devoted some 
time to the Turkish, and was able to use it to 


his views enlarged. 


Foreign Cliristian Missionary (Soci- 
ety.— Headquarters, Southwest corner Fifth 
and AYalnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
The Foreign Christian Missionaiy Society was 
organized by the churches of the Disciples of 
Christ, in Louisville, Kentucky, in the year 1875. 
Its object is to make disciples of all nations, and 
to teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
Christ has commanded; the first intention was 
to preach Christ only where He liad not been 
named, but circumstances led to the commence- 
ment of its work in Denmark. A young Dane 
who had been converted in this country was at 
his own request sent (in 1876) to labor among 
his countrymen. As he has opportunity, he 
visits Norway and Sweden, also. The Soci- 
ety was led to its second field, Turkey, by a 
young Armenian who had found his way to 
Dallas, Texas; he was converted there, and an 
unquenchable desire sprang up in his heart to 
return to Turkey and preach Christianity to his 
own people. He was sent to Turk^ in 1879, 
and began work in Constantinople. Two others 
have been sent out since, and are af work in 
Marsivan and Marash. Native helpeirs are em- 
ployed in Bardizag, Sinyrna, Sivas, Zarah, 
Antioch, Biridjik, HajiKeui, Charshambah 
KapouKaya, and Aintab. Work was com- 
menced in India in 1883. Four stations have 
been established in the central provinces, at 
Hurda, Bilaspur, Mungeli, and Chapa. 

In 1883 work was commenced in Japan. 
There are now two stations, at Akita and 
Shonai. 

Work was begun in China in 1884, and sta- 
tions have been established at Nankin, Chu 
Chen, Wuhu, and Shanghai. By request and 
at the cost of an English gentleman, missiona- 
ries have been sent to England, and are carrying 


on -work in London, Liverpool, Southampton, 
Cheltenham, and Birkenhead. 

Methods of work followed are; preaching at 
the stations and throughout the adjoining terri- 
tory; distribution of Scriptures and other Chris- 
tian literature; training native pastors and 
teachers; medical, zenana, day and Sunday 
school work. 

The Woman’s Board of this Church is an 
independent organization, and carries on a work 
of its own in India and Jamaica; its receipts are 
not included in the receipts of the general soci- 
ety. 

Recently funds have been raised by the stu- 
dents of three of the colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ to send one of their own number to the 
mission field. 

Foreign Evangelization Society.— 

Secretary, Rev. Horace Noel, Woking- Surrey, 
England. This Society sprang from one that 
wfis foimded at the time of the Franco-German 
war in 1870-71, the object of which was to raise 
funds in behalf of some of the Christian institu- 
tions which were then in danger of collapse. 
After the war, the readiness of the people in 
France and elsewhere to hear the Gospel, and 
the success of the Me All and other evangeliza- 
tion missions, led to the decision that the For- 
eign Evangelization Society should be continued, 
and that whatever funds it could collect should 
be devoted to the aid of local missions, conducted 
by. individuals. This work the Foreign Aid 
Society, which has existed for many years, is 
unable to do, being bound by its constitution to 
bestow all its funds upon evangelization soci- 
eties and national Protestant churches on the 
continent. 

The Foreign Evangelization Society transmits, 
as desired, subscriptions given for special pur- 
poses; its general fund is distributed by the 
Committee at its discretion. 

Formosa. — The island of Formosa is part 
of the province of Fuhkien in China. It lies 
between latitude 2V 53' 30" north and latitude 
25® 33' north, about 90 miles from the mainland 
of China, from which it is separated by the 
Straits of Formosa, Its total length from north 
to south is 235 miles, and its greatest width is 
about 80 miles. Through the centre of the 
island runs a chain of mountains, on each side 
of which are well-wooded slopes. The coasts 
are rocky and uninviting, with few good har- 
bors. The climate is in general more salubri- 
ous than that of the opposite mainland. Coal, 
salt, sulphur, petroleum, and camphor are the 
natural products. Tea is the principal agricult- 
ural product, though sugar, rice, tobacco, indigo, 
maize, and potatoes are also raised in the fertile 
valleys. So abundant is the growth of rice that 
the island has been called **the granaiy of 
China.” The rainfall is very heavy, and the 
vegetation and fauna are those of tropical lands. 

The inhabitants are of three classes— the Chi- 
nese immigrants, the civilized aborigines and 
the uncivihzed ones. The Chinese are from the 
Amoy district and some Hakkas from Swatow. 
The ahoriffines, who have adopted in part the 
Qustoms of the Chinese, are called Pe-pa-hwan 
or Peppohoans, while the untamed savages are 
called Che-hwan. These natives are part of the 
Malay stock, , and are broken up mto many 
tribes and clans. Physically they are of A 
height, muscular and broad-chewed,, large eyes, 
round forehead, broad nose, and lafcge mouth. 
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They are remarkahle for tlieir large hands and 
feet. Their language possesses no written char- 
acters, but there are many dialects In the dis- 
trict of Posia alone eight entirely different dia- 
lects have been recognized. The social condi- 
tion of the natives is very low. They are not so 
given to deceit and trickery as the Chinese, and 
are more tolerant of foreigners, but they are a 
fierce and warlike people, and fierce feuds are 
common among them. The skulls of the foes 
they have killed are part of the ornaments of 
their huts. Tattooing is universally practised. 
The women do a great part of the work in the 
fields as well as that of the house. In some 
instances women have held the position of chief 
of the tribe. 

The Chinese claim jurisdiction over the island, 
but that part which constitutes the department 
of Taiwan is composed mainly of the western 
.slope of the island. Beginning at the north the 
principal cities of importance are Kelung, a 
treaty port, where the coal mines are worked; 
Tamsui, another treaty port on the river of that 
name, is one of the few harbors — it has a popula- 
tion of 100,000; Bangka, further up the river, 
is an important commercial town; Tek-chamis 
■on the highway which runs from Bang-ka to 
Pangliau in the south, and is the head of the 
Tamsui district with a population of 80,000. 
Ohianghooi is the second city in the island, with 
a population of sixty or eighty thousand; Tai- 
wan is the capital, and a treaty port — it was 
-once the Dutch settlement of Zoalandia; Takow, 
another of the treaty ports, is situated on the 
coast in latitude 22® 87' north. Many other set- 
tlements containing several thousands of people, 
.are found, and the entire population of tho 
island is estimated at 1,500,000. 

The island of Formosa was known to the 
Chinese at an early date. In 1480 A.D. emi- 
gration to it was recorded. In 1024 tho DutcjJi 
built a fort, Zealandia, at the place where now 
■stands Taiwan, and their power was maintained 
for thirty-seven years. In 1082 the power c)f 
the Emperor Kang Hi was recognizedj and since 
then it has formed a part of the Ohiues(j Em- 
pire, though outbreaks ou the part of the abo- 
rigines are common. The treaty of Tientsin, 
1860, opened the island to European commerce, 
and Formosa tea is now foun<l tho world over. 

-The I^resbyterian. Ohundi of 
England (see article) commenced mission work 
on the island in 1868. Tho Presbytoriau 
Church of Canada (see article) has taken the 
northern part of the island for its field. Tho 
Roman Catholics have also a mission which 
•dates from 1859. 

Within the last ten years the prospects of tho 
•civilization of the island are rapidly becoming 
brighter, as the island is becoming more and 
more Chinese in its nature, while the Chinoso 
government is building telegraph linos and 
improving the means of communication. Tho 
friendliness of its people, and its temperate cli- 
mate make it a most promising field for mis- 
.sionary endeavor. 

Formosan Version.— The Formosan 
belongs to the MaWsian language, and is 
spoken in the island of Formosa, in the China Sea. 
The earliest ofiforts to Christianize the island 
were made about the year 1624, when Butch 
ministers landed there. In 1647' a missionary 
named Daniel Gravius landed there and re- 
mained for four years. Having returned to his 


native country, he commenced a translation of 
the New Testament into the Formo.sau, and tho 
Gospel of Matthew into the Sinkaiig dialect 
was published in 1601. AYliilc llie book was in 
press, Formosa was invaded by Chinese rebels, 
and the aboriginal convex'ts were exterminated. 
Again a period of heathen gloom continued for 
200 years, till 1865, when the Presbyterian 
Church of England established a mission among 
the Chinese-speaking people of Fonno.sa. The 
Rev. William Campbell, one of the missiona- 
ries at Taiwanfu, the capital of Formosa, con- 
ceived the happy idea of arousing interest in 
the work by reprinting the Butch-Formosan 
version of Matthew made by G ravins, from an 
only copy existing in the university library at 
Leyden. The Gospel was issued at London 
(Ti'iibner & Co.), 1889. 

Foiiracarfali, a station of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, near Kapolo, the capital of 
Limba, Sierra Leone, West Africa, founded 
in 1880 ; has 65 church-members, 64 catechu- 
mens, and 1,500 coming to hear the sermons. 
Two Gospels have been translated into the 
Limba language. When the king died, the 
iieir-apparent, Laliai, refused the crown to de- 
vote himself to missionary work. 

Fray Bcnlo<«,a town on the Uruguay River, 
Uruguay, South America, 50 jtiiles from its 
mouth; is the headcpiarlers for certain c(^lebratod 
meat-extracting op(‘, rations. Station of Iho 
South American Missionary S('>cicty; 1 c‘hur(*.li, 
1 missionary, 10 communicants, 1 school, and a 
parsonage. 

Fray.cr, F<lwiir<l.— -Appointed as mission- 
ary to Dominica, under llu^ English Weshyan- 
Methodist Missionary Society, 1828. 'Po use 
his own words, he says; “I am what is 
C5aned a <tolor<‘<l person and a bomlinan, sai<l to 
have been born in the isliind of Barh?ulo(»s, 
towards th<^ (‘.lose of the year 1798.’^ From liis 
youth up ho was favore.d in luang owned by a 
Idml-hearicd man, who allow<‘d him to pursue 
his ediK^ntiou as ])<*Ht he could without hinder- 
mice. Ho was early taught by his luistnuss to 
read and write, and at the agt^ of tw<mty-five ho 
had mastered tlui first six books of Eue'lid, r<»a(l 
tho writings of Locke and most of the standard 
divines of tho Church of England. His love of 
study ko])t him Heeuro from many of the evil 
infiueuces by which he was surroumhKl. Ho 
says, can thankfully traces the preventing 
grace of God in many things/' From a gonlle- 
man visiting in tho family ho received many 
lasting religious impressions, and was stimu- 
lated by conversation with his yoxmg master, 
who was a student at Oxford lie had read the 
lives of some of the saints, and was struck with 
the roscmblanco they boro to the Methodists. 
The death of a brother of his master, who had 
taught him bookkeeping, turned his ntiontion 
particularly to serious things. There was no 
community of Methodists where he was, so he 
went to the station at Hamilton (1819) and 
visited Mr. and Mrs, Sutcliffe, missionaries 
there. Here with them ho received Christian 
love and advice. Two yeans later he was a 
class-leader, and through the sanction of Mr* 
Bunhar he held prayer-meetings among the 
unconverted colored people. He Soon md 
plain sermons to them, and when at lastr 
through the advice of Mr. Bunhar, he tried to 
preach, Ms whole soul seemed filled with dl* 
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vine unction/’ With the assistance of Mr. Cox 
he began subscriptions for the building of a 
chapel, •^hich after some delay was accom- 
plished. He was once offered the position of cat- 
echist to the Church of England, but declined, 
as it would involve his emancipation, which 
would separate him from the society to which 
he belonged and prevent his publicly addressing 
the slaves. The committee did not rest content 
with this refusal, and wished him to enter the 
ministry, and proposed him to the conference 
as a regular missionary, if his master would 
grant him his freedom. 

His application to the committee is charac- 
terized by the most Christlike self-depreciation, 
and his gentleness and meekness are manifested 
particularly in his position as bondsman ; for 
he says, "'I know not how to excuse a willing- 
ness to leave my master and his family, until 
your verdict might make my call to higher du- 
ties unquestionable. His certificate of manu- 
mission was sent to the committee by F. Light- 
bourne, Esq., his noble and indulgent master, 
‘'without fee or reward.” In no account of 
any mission do we find such love and harmony 
prevailing as in this one. In 1830 the society 
numbered 200, and the school-children num- 
bered 363. 

Fredericksdal is the most southerly^ of 
the Moravian settlements in Greenland, lying 
about ninety miles from Lichtenau and half 
that distance from Cape Farewell. It was com- 
menced in the year 1824 with the hope that the 
locality w'ould be suitable for bringing the 
gospel message to the heathen Greenlanders on 
the east coast. This hope has been realized to 
a considerable extent. In the first year after 
the establishment of the station, about a hun- 
dred converts were baptized, and since then 
many more have been brought to the knowl- 
edge of the truth. During the first two years 
the brethren stationed here underwent great 
hardships and much discomfort. Their sole 
habitation was a hut of sods. 

Frederiksbaab^ a station of the D&ish 
Missionary Society in southern Greenland. 
Though there now are very few heathen 
among the Greenlanders, the Danish mission 
has not succeeded in educating native preach- 
ers— there is at present only one ; and though 
the importation of whiskey is absolutely for- 
bidden, the introduction of coffee, tobacco, 
Danish dress, etc., has done much harm among 
the Eskimo. 

Free Chureli of Scotland.— Head- 
quarters, 15 North Bank Street, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. See article on Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, where the origin of the work of 
the Church is traced until the disruption in 
1843, after which date the Established and Free 
Churches are treated separately. 

Freewill Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society.— Secretary, Rev. T. H. Stacy, 
Auburn, Maine, U. S. A. The Foreign Mission- 
axy Society of the Freewill Baptists (variously 
known as Free,^' "Free Communion,” and, 
" Open Communion ” Baptists) owes its organ- 
ization to the instrumentality of the Rev. Messrs. 
James Peggand Amos Sutton, who were among 
the earliest missionries sent out by the General 
Baptists of England to OHssa, India. Their 
correspondence with Elder John Russell, at that 
time the 'leader of the Freewill Baptists, was 


published in the "Morning Star,” their religious 
paper, and resulted in the formation, in 1882, 
of the Freewill Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety in the " old meeting-house ” at North Par- 
sonsfield, Maine. The Act of Corporation was 
obtained from the Legislature of Maine in Janu- 
ary, 1833. During this year the Rev. Amos 
Sutton visited America, and lectured upon 
missions in the churches of the Freewill Bap- 
tists and other denominations. At a meeting 
held at Gilford, where Dr. Sutton pleaded the 
cause of India, a collection of |100 was taken, 
which was considered a marvel for those days. 
In 1835, after three years of existence, the 
receipts of the Society aggregated |2,660. 
With this sum in the treasury the Society had 
faith to send four missionaries to India. The 
first accepted missionary was ordained at the 
New Hampshire Yearly Meeting held at Lisbon 
in June, 1835, in the presence of three thousand 
people. Dr. Cox of England preached the 
sermon, and Dr. Sutton and the Rev. David 
Marks were among those who took part in the 
services. On the 22d of September, 1885, the 
ship "Louvre ” sailed from Boston with a com- 
pany of twenty missionaries. Among the num- 
ber were Mr. and Mrs. Noyes and Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillips of the Freewill Baptist Society. 
India was practically many times more distant 
then than at present, and on this occasion one 
hundred and thirty-six days were consumed in 
the passage to Calcutta; from whence the Bap- 
tist missionaries proceeded to Cuttack, a station 
of the English General Baptist Society, where 
they remained while acquiring the language. 
In January, 1837, they established a station at 
Sumbalpur, a large and populous town in the 
hill district of Orissa. After a year of sickness, 
sadness, and death, the place was abandoned. 
All the missionaries were sick; a child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes, a child of Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
lips, and Mrs. Phillips herself died. But the 
effort made at Sumbalpur was not altogether a 
failure. The children gathered there formed 
the nucleus of a future mission school, and 
among them was one who is now a trusted na- 
tive preacher. After this, Balasore, the north- 
ern district of Orissa, and Midnapore, a district, 
of Bengal, were consigned to the Freewill Bap- 
tists as their especial field of labor. Early in 
1838, Balasore, previously occupied by the Gen- 
eral Baptists, was surrendered to them. A station 
was established and the foundations of perma- 
nent missionary work were laid. From that 
beginning there has been steady growth ; fivo 
additional stations have been established, at 
Jellasore (1840) ; Midnapore (temporaiily in 
1845, and permanently in 1862); Santipore (1865). 
Bhimpore(1873); and Dantoon (1877), There 
are also several Christian villa^s. A mission 
church was early organized at Balasore ; there 
are now churches at each station, and two at 
places which are not stations. The number of 
communicants in all these churches is 527. The 
first aim of the Society is to proclaim the gos- 
pel. The means used are chapel and bazaar 
preaching and itinerating; the last method 
is for the benefit of those dwelling in remote 
regions. It was upon one of these tours that, 
the Santals, a tribe of extremely degraded peo 
pie living among the hills, were discovered. 
Much labor was devoted to them, and the sta- 
tions at Santipore and Bhimpore were opened 
especially for their benefit. Mr. Phillips re- 
duced their spoken language to a written oiie> 
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and gave tliem portions of the Scriptures, and 
books for elementary instruction. For the ser- 
vices rendered in their behalf he received the 
thanks of the British Government. 

Schools have been generally established 
throii^iout the territory belonging to the Soci- 
ety. From 1848-60 a school was sustained at 
Balasore for victims rescued by the British 
Government from human siicrifice. 

Marked features of the mission are the girls’ 
orphanage, established at Jellasore in 1861, and 
the many Santal schools scattered through the 
jungles, taught by natives trained by the mis- 
sionaries, In 1865 zenana work was under- 
taken, and has since been carried forward at 
Midnapore and Balasore. A Bible school was 
opened at Midnapore in 1879. Dr. Bachelor, 
who was sent to reinforce the mission in 1840, 
established a dispensary at Balasore, and formed 
a medical class composed of native young men. 
The dispensary remained at Balasore for twenty 
years, with an annual attendance of 2,000 pa- 
tients. It was removed in 1862 to Midnapore, 
where it continues a great blessing to the com- 
munity. At Jellasore an asylum was founded 
for the benefit of sick and suffering pilgrims. 
In 1862 printing work was begun. This branch 
of work has always been self-supporting, and in 
recent years has also contributed to the. support 
of the other work of the mission. Since the 
founding of the Society in 1833 88 missionaries 
have been sent to India. 

Free Churelies of French Switzer- 
land.— Mission !Board^ (Mis- 
sion des Eglises Libres de la Suisse Romaude.) 
Secretary, M. Paul Leresche, Lausanne, Switz- 
erland. 

In the year 1874, the Synod of the Free 
Evangelical Churches of the Swiss Canton de 
Vaud (Presbyterian) resolved to create a mis- 
sion of its own among the heathen, and accord- 
ingly two young missionaries, Messrs. Ernest 
Creiix and Paul Berthoud, were sent to South 
Africa. They remained for some time with 
the missionaries of the Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety of Paris in Basutoland, and then found in 
1875 a mission field for themselves in the north- 
ern part of the Transvaal Republic, among the 
Gwamba negroes. The work has extended to 
the Gwamba tribe living to the east of the Tmns- 
vaal, on the Limpopo River, and on the coast 
of Delagoa Bay. There are now in the Trans- 
vaal three stations, Valdizia, with t'wo mission- 
aries ; Elim and Shiluvane, each with one mis- 
sionary. On the eastern coast there are also 
three stations, Lorenzo Marques, Rikatla, and 
Antioka, with one missionary at each one. The 
Kew Testament and portions of the Old have 
been translated into the Gwamba language; and 
the work at all the stations has been very suc- 
cessful. On the coast the climate is very un- 
healthy, and the missionaries have sujSered 
much from its effects. 

The aim of this mission is to prepare effi- 
cient native evangelists and teachei’s to work 
among their people. Already, those v^ho have 
been trained have done much useftil work. 

nine years this mission was under the 
care of the Free Church of Canton de Yaud ; 
in 1883 the Free Churches of ISTeuchatel and 
Geneva (both Presbyterian) formed a federation 
with the Free Church of Canton de Yaud, and 
the mission has since been under their Joint 
direction, hence its present name. 


At present the mission has 6 stations, with 9 
European and 16 native workers, 651 adher- 
ents, 256 communicants, and 8 schools with 330 
scholars. 

Freeman, JTolin Fdgrar, b. city of IS'ew 
York, U. S. A., Dec. 27th. 1809; was appren- 
ticed at the age of fifteen to a trade; in 1829 
publicly professed his faith in Christ, and same 
year decided to study for^ the ministry; pur- 
chased the last year of his time for $80, and 
commenced study with Mr. John T. Halsey; 
graduated at Princeton College 1835, Theolog- 
ical Seminary 1838; ordained July i2th, 1888, 
by Presbytery of Elizabethtown; sailed for India 
October 12th, same year, as a missionary of Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions; stationed 
at Allahabad, having charge of orphan boys and 

f 'irls until the death of Mrs. Freeman in 1849. 
n impaired health, he visited the United States 
April 28th, 1850, with his two children. In 
1851 he returned, with his second wife, and 
was stationed most of the time at Mynpurie for 
six years. In 1856 he removed to Futtegurh. 
At the breaking out of the mutiny he attempted 
with others to reach Allahabad, a British 
station, for safety, but was made a prisoner by 
the Sepoys, and put to death at Cawupore by 
order of the rebel chief hTana Sahib, June 13th, 
1857. The Rev. E. D. G. Prime, his classmate 
in the seminary, thus writes of him: '"Hewas 
a man of high social qualities. He was very 
cheerful. I do not remember ever to have 
seen him depressed. He was of a very ardent 
temperament, and earnest in all his impulses. 
Ilis whole heart was in the cause of missions. 
One who labored with him for eight years 
speaks of his “ready tact in all business 
matters requiring promptness, attention, and 
energy.*’ 

Freetown, on the south side of the estuary 
of the Sierra Leone River, West Africa, is the 
capital of the British colony. It has an excel- 
lent harbor and is an important coaling station. 
The climate is e(iuablo and healthy. Poptda- 
tion, 4,930, and of the surrounding district 
18,000, The Europeans, half-castes, and immi- 
gniuts occupy distinctive quarters oif the town. 
The Church Missionary Society commenced its 
work in 1816, which is now conducted mainly 
in educational institutions, •as a Sierra Leone 
native church has been organized; the gram- 
mar school has 147 scholars, and many us^^ful 
men, high in the service of the government and 
of the church, have received their education at 
this school. A college at Fourali Bay, two 
miles above Freetown, was built in 1840, and is 
the principal college in (connection with the 
West African Mission. In 1876 it m\B reor- 
ganized, and afilliatod with Durham University. 
The native church withdrew finally from the 
C. M. S. in 1889 so far as receiving aid from 
the parent society is concerned, and in Free- 
town there are now 4 native clergy, 3,012 com- 
municants, 8 schools, 541 scholars. The Wes- 
kyan-Methodist Missionary Society have 2 cir- 
cuits in the district, 12 chapels, 8 missionaries 
and assistants, 3,423 members, 9 Sabbath** 
schools, 1,825 scholars, 4 day schools, 1,063 
scholars. United Methodist Free Churchos; 2 
itinerant preachers. 36 local preachers, 2,158 
cbtirch-members* 5 Sabbath*«ehools, 867 schol- 
ars. African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(1886); 1 missionary and wife, 2 out*stations, 3 
churches, 205 members, 
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Freiicli Version.— Tlie French, which be- 
longs to the Graeco-Latin branch of the Aryan 
language-family, is spoken in France, the 
Channel Islands, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
French Colonies. The number of French 
translations is very numerous. Of the older 
versions we mention only those which are still 
in use. The basis of all the French versions, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, is the translation 
of the Scriptures made from the Latin Vulgate 
by Jaques le Feore d’Etaples, commonly called 
Jacob Faber Stapulensis, published at Antwerp 
between the years 1512 and 1580 and often 
reprinted. Speaking of Protestant versions, 
we mention: 

(1) . Olwetan's version of the Scriptures, trans- 
lated from the original te.xts and printed 
at Neufchatel 1535, and a^ain at Geneva 
1540, and, with a few corrections by his rela- 
tive the celebrated Calvin, again at Geneva 
in 1545. Edition after edition followed, but 
none became as important as the one familiarly- 
known as the “ Geneva Bible,” published at 
Geneva in' 1588, after having been corrected 
by the college of pastors and professors of the 
Reformed Church at Geneva. A revision of 
the Geneva Bible was undertaken by Darid 
Martint who rendered it more conformable in 
point of style to the modern idiom. Martin was 
a native of Languedoc, and \vas pastor in that 
part of France till he was exiled by the revolu- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. He then settled in 
Utrecht, as the pastor of the Walloon church 
in that city, and died in 1721. The New Testa- 
ment he published in 1706, and the entire Bible 
in 1707. This, 

(2) . Martin's version, was revised by Pierre 
Roque, pastor of the French church at Basle, 
and published in 1786 and often since. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society still cir- 
culates Martin's version. 

(3) . A new revision of the Geneva Bible was 
undertaken by J. F, Osterwald, a pastor of the 
Lutheran chureh at Neufchatel, which was 
published in 1724, and another and revised 
edition in 1744. As Osterwald's translation 
became the standard version, it was also adopted 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
issued from time to time. In 1868 an effort 
was made to attain to a uniform text of Oster- 
wald’s version, and the Bible Societies con- 
cerned in the matter undertook the revision of 
the text in such a manner that words and 
phrases that appeared antiquated and op- 
posed to modern modes of speech should be 
removed and as far as possible the original lan- 
guage of Osterwald be adopted. The New 
Testament in this revision was issued in 1869, 
and the Old Testament in 1871. A thoroughly 
revised version prepared by M. Fossard and 
other French pastors was published by the 
French Bible Society in 1887, and this revised 
text was also adopted by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Besides the British Bible So- 
ciety, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge published a revision of former ver- 
sions, so carefully corrected as to be essentially 
a new version, between 1842 and 1860. Martin's 
revision was taken as the basis of this edition. 

Of other Protestant versions, not published by 
Bible Societies, we mention the New Testament 
by E. Arnaud (Geneva, 1858-1865)> Rilliet 
(1858), and H. Oltramare (1872, 8th ed. 1885); 
the Old Testament by Perret-Gentil (Neufchatel, 
1862), and by Louis Segond (Geneva, 1864-^2d 


ed. 1877, at Nancy; 3d ed. 1879, at Geneva), and 
his new- translation of the New Testament from 
the Greek in 1879. Segond s work has been 
accepted by the University Press, Oxford, Eng- 
land, Bri del's translation (Lausanne, 1861 seq. — 
2d ed. 1888); Ledrain’s (Paris, 1885 seq.), besides 
the translations prepared for the Bible works 
by Reuss (Paris, 1874-81) and by a company of 
theologians and pastors (Neufchatel, 1878 seq.). 

Of OatlioUo Versions we mention: 

J)e Sacy's New Testament made from the 
Vulgate and printed by the Elzevirs, Amster- 
dam, 1667, for Migeot, a bookseller of Mens, 
whence it is often called the Mons Testament. 
It appeared under the approbation of Cardinal 
Noailles, but was condemned by Pope Clement 
IX. (April 20th, 1668). Be Sacy prepared his 
translation while in the Bastille. The entire 
Bible with notes (Paris, 1672) was often repub- 
lished, and is still widely used in France, espe- 
cially as it is circulated by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. 

Of the more recent efforts among Roman 
Catholics, we mention (k^&ini's Bible (Paris, 
1851); Delaunay’s (5 vols., 1856 and often since); 
Genoude’s (1865); Gaume’s New Testament 
(1868); the translation in the famous Bible w-ork 
by Paul Braez (Paris, 1869-82, 16 vols.) and by 
Trochon (Paris, 1887 seq.). The most note- 
worthy is the translation of the gospels by 
Henri Lassere, published in 1887 under the 
authority of the Archbishop of Paris, which 
has reached already more than 20 editions. It 
is inscribed to “ Our Lady of Lourdes” as the 

Queen of Heaven.” 

The British and Foreign Bible Society up to 
March 31st, 1889, disposed of 10,979,985 portions 
of the Scriptures, including copies of its diglott 
New Testaments, as follows: of French-Bre- 
ton, 5,040; French-English, 22,600; French- 
Fiemish, 10,000; French-German 18,070. 

(Specimen 'oerse, John 3 ; 16.) 

Car^pDieu^a tellemenf aims le^monderqu^il 
a xJonnS son Fils unique, afin qud quiebnque 
eroit en lui ne p6rissd^poiiit»^mais,qu’U.ait«la 
Tie 5ternelle.> 

Freretown, a town in British East Africa, 
near Momhasa (q.V.), has been pervaded with 
new life and energy by the improvements of the 
British East Africa Company. It is the coast 
port at the beginning of two routes to the in- 
terior. Mission station of the Church Mission- 
ary Society; 2 missionaries, 8 female mission- 
anes, 1 boys' school, 1 girls' school. The 
mission press has issued St. John's Gospel in 
Kigogo, besides hymn and school-hooks. 

Friedensbergr, a station of the Moravians 
in the western part of the island of St. Croix, 
West Indies. It was begun in 1771, in order to 
reach the large number of slaves on the sur- 
rounding plantations. The dwelling and church 
are advantageously situated on a hfil to the east 
of the town of Fredricksted, commonly called 
“ West End,” The mission premises command 
a fine and extensive view of the roadstead and 
the sea beyond. On fine days the island of! 
Porto Rico, some seventy mffes distent, can be 
seen. 

Frledensfeld, a tOTO on St, Otoix Island, 
West Indies. Mission station of the Moraylane 
(1804); 1 misdonary and wife, , neai 
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the centre of the island, and is the only country 
church in St. Croix, all the others being in the 
towns of Christiansted and Fredricksted, which 
are fifteen miles apart. Friedensfeld diffuses 
religious light and knowledge among a large 
population, consisting almost entirely of the 
black and colored laborers on the numerous 
estates in the vicinity. 


Friedenstlial, a town on St. Croix Island, 
■West Indies. Mission station of the Moravians 
(1754); 1 missionary and wife. This station 
was one of the immediate results of the faithful 
and self-denying labors of Frederick Martin. 
It is pleasantly situated on rising ground to 
the west of the town of Christiansted, which, 
together with a great expanse of ocean, reach- 
ing as far as St. Jan and Tortota, is seen from 
the windows of the missionary dwelling. xA.bout 
four miles distant is the estate “ Great Princess,’’ 
on which Brother Frederick Martin carried on 
his labors of love. And here on a knoll behind 
the village his remains lie buried. He gained 
the love of the negroes to such a degree that to 
this day they venerate the place of his burial 
and lovingly care for his grave. 


Hitchin, Herts, England. The Society of 
Friends has always been remarkable for the de- 
votion of almost every member to the missionary 
as well as to every other philanthropic cause. 
From the times of George Fox, the founder of 
the Society, when they sent out missionaries to 
China and to Prester John’s country, they have 
shown by many practical illustrations their ap- 
preciation of the duty of all men to preach the 
gospel of Christ. Many devoted men and 
women have been engaged in woi‘k in foreign 
countries, and in some instances their work luis 
extended over considerable periods of time and 
extensive areas of country. But these were 
only isolated cases, and, being such, were gene- 
ally not of lasting effect. It was not until 1885 
that any united effort was made by the Friends 
as a body in behalf of foreign missions, but in 
that year the subject was brought before the 
central yearly meeting of the Society at Lon- 
don and given serious consideration. The in- 
terest thus aroused steadily grew — iiici'oased in 
1859 by George Kichardson of New Castle, who 
hinisclY wrote and circulat.ed let.t(u*s among his 
fellow-mcinbers, urging them to (^oneerted ef- 
fort for the salvation of the hc^athen. stirred 


Frieiid^liip, a town in Jamaica, West In- 
dies, Mission station of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland (1838); 1 native pastor, 389 
communicants, 1 Sabbath-school, 330 scholars. 

Friendly or Toiii^a Islandi^i, a group 
in the South Pacific, extending from 18® 5' to 
33’’ 39' south latitude, and from 173" 53' to 176” 
10' west longitude, was discovered by Tasman 
in 1643, and named Friendly Islands by Captain 
Cook, but is now called Tonga after the princi- 
pal island. There are about 150 islands, com- 
prising a total area of 374 square miles. Part 
of these are of volcanic nature, but a majority 
of the islantls are level and covered with rich, 
productive soil. The water supply, however, is 
scarce, as streams are very rare. The principal 
island is Tonga or Tongatabu, 130 miles in area, 
on which is situated the capital, Nutrualopa. 
Earthquakes are frequent, and at times volcanic 
eruptions have taken place. The climate, like 
that of Fiji, is warm and humid. Boixthoast 
trade-winds blow except for a few months in 
the winter. The islands are now Christianized, 
and are governed by a Christian king, George I. 
Tubu, and their inuependenco is recognizee f by 
treaties with Great Britain and Germany. For- 
merly Tonga was noted for cannibalism, infanti- 
cide, and other crimes characteristic of savages. 
The people are intellectually far in advance of 
most of the Polynesian race, and have at one 
time and another conquered many of the sur- 
rounding islands. Nearly every one can read, 
and they are indnstrioas farmers as well as 
skilful sailors. They uumbor now 33,000, of 
whom 437 are Europeans, Mission work in 
this group has until recently been carried on by 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
hut for some years pdfet the native church has . 
formed a district in connection with the New 
South Wales and Queensland Conference, The 
triumphs of the gospel in Tonga, the devoted 
zeal of the king, and the proud position which 
Tongan converts have held as pioneers of Chris- 
tianity to Fiii and other Polynesian grpups are 
striking testimonials to the civilizing and regen- 
erating power of Christian missions. 

Friends’ Foreign Utesfonary Amo^ 
elation*— Secretary, Jyix. Charles LCnney, 


to actiou by lliis ai)pe<*il, an address was issued 
in 1861 by the Society’s central goviu-ningbody, 
calling on all members of the Society of Frituitls 
to aid the mission cause, nndtlilsaclionwnsiuu- 
plmsized by appeals from William KlHs, mission- 
ary of the L. M. S. in l\Iada.gaH(*ar. In 1865 a 
provisional coinmit.toc, formed t.o promote t.he 
cause of missions among the English Friends, 
succeeded in raising funds sullKucmt to stnul out 
their first missionary, liathel MeUnilf, who 
sailed for India in 1866. ^rhus was formed 
the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association, 
through which the entire Ho(n<*ty of Frieiuls is 
cnahkd t,o work harmoniously and <‘jiMily, and 
every year with incroasingclTect in India, Mada- 
giiMcar, and China, jis wed as to assist by their 
licarty co-operation in th(i work of all evan- 
gelical missions. 

India first demanded the attention of the 
Friends’* Association. Ihudiel Metcalf, ombrac- 
ing the loug-wisUed-for ojiportunity for active 
service in a foreign field, offenal to go to Imlia 
in answer to an appeal of Mrs. Leupolt of the 
C. M. S. at Bontires, asking for some one to 
assist her in her industrial school in that city. 
Her offer was aot*.ept(Mi, and in Octolxir, 1866, 
she stxiled, and upon her arrival look up her 
duties as assistant tmder Mrs. Leupolt; in which 
position she romaiuod tintil 1869, when the ar- 
rival of two new missionaries, Elkanah and 
Irene Board of America, made it possible to 
open a separate station, first located at Benares, 
but in tlio following year removed to Jubalpun 
In 1872 Mr. and Mrs. Board were obliged 
by reason of ill health to return to America, 
and their place was supplied. February, 1878, 
by a young English Friend, Charles Gayford. 
Shortly after this the station was again removed, 
this time to Hoahangnbad, the centre of a large 
district in the Nerbudda valley, compiising a 
population of three or four millions, then 
totally untouched by any Christian infiuenco. 
Here it has since remained, the city Itself form- 
ing the base of operations, from which, in the 
cold season; itinerant jowmays are frequently 
made into the surrounding villages, etc, In 
1878 the mission, reinforoeaj^ fim laborers, 
Samuel Baker and John H. Williams and thetas 
wives, opened a branch staldoix at » 
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town SO miles distant, where John Williams 
and bis wife ai^ still actively engaged. In 
1883 Ellen Nainhy was sent out to take charge 
of the zenana work and girls* school at Ho- 
shangahad, where she was joined in 1886 by 
Anna L. Evans, who now superintends the 
girls* orphanage in place of Rachel Metcalf, its 
founder, who died June 13th. 1889. Henry C. 
E. de St. Palmas and his wife arrived in 1886, 
and are at present in temporary charge of So- 
hagpur. 

Madagascar. — In the same year (1866) that 
Rachel Metcalf w’ent to India, two American 
Friends, Louis and Sarah Street, and James S. 
Sewell, of Hitchiu, England, interested in the 
mission -work by the addresses of Dr. Ellis, of- 
fered themselves for service in Madagascar, 
where they arrived in 1868, “just at that junc- 
ture when the adoption of the Christian religion 
by the queen had given an immense impulse to 
the existing missions.” The Friends did not 
attempt to start a separate mission, but at once 
set to work to aid the educational department 
of the missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, who W'ere making every effort to meet 
the suddenly increased demand for Christian 
instruction. As the work grew, however, it 
was necessary to divide the central province of 
Imerina into districts, and the care of the 
Ambohitantely Church devolved upon the 
Friends. The area of the entire allotted mission 
district was 2,000 square miles, and had in it 
when first taken in charge by J. S. Sewell, 
in 1868, 6 chapels, increased in 1873 to the 
number of 63 congregations with 37 schools. 
At Antananarivo the Society established a boys* 
school, placed successively in charge of Mrjs. 
Street and Helen Gilpin. Later a training’ col- 
lege was added, which has thrived wonderfully 
and now supplies almost all the teachers em- 
ployed in the country schools. In 1873 a print- 
ing office was started, which issues a monthly 
magazine for adults, and one for children, and 
where the native boys are taimht printing, lith- 
ogmphy, map-making, etc. In 1880 the Society 
joined with the L. M. S. in carrying on a hos- 
pital and medical mission at Analekely. This 
branch of their work is very important, since 
their kindness to the sick and suffering gives 
them a hold on the hearts of the people, and they 
have been able to instruct many of the native 
youth for medical work or trained nurses. The 
best proof of the noble work done in Madagas- 
car is the fact that now the native churches 
maintain independently a native missionary so- 
ciety and an orphanage for boys. There are 
now in the field 7 missionaries and their wives, 
and 5 single ladies. 

China was occupied in 1886 by Robert J. 
Davidson and his wife, who located at Han- 
ehung, where they were joined in 1888 by 
Caroline N. Southall. The chief feature of 
this work is the dispensary, whither more than 
6,000 patients have come during the year, seek- 
ing relief both bodily and spiritual. 

The business of the Association is transacted 
by an executive committee, appointed annually 
by the general meeting held at such time and 
place as is appointed. 

Friends’ Medical Mission among the 
Armenians.— Headquarters, iSRueSagh, Pera, 
Constantinople. —This work was begun in 1881 
by Gabriel Dobrashian, who when a boy of 
twelve made his way to London with the hope 


of receiving an education which would fit him 
to be a missionary to his own people. He 
studied in England for seven years, and finally 
obtained the diploma of M.R.C. S. After prac- 
tising a year in the Mildmay Hospital, he 
was sent to Turkey by the Society of Friends, 
to open a medical mission in the Armenian 
quarter of Constantinople. Associated wdth 
Dr. Dobrashian in this work is his cousin, Dr. 
Giragosian. Meetings for worship are held in 
connection with the medical work, and a school 
for children has been opened. 

The number of patients for 1888 was 6,600 ; 
number of visits paid to patients far and near, 
1 , 000 . 

Friends’ S^^ian Mission.— Headquar- 
ters, 12 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
— The Friends* Syrian Mission, founded in 1874, 
had its beginning in the efforts of Eli and Sybil 
Jones, who while holding religious meetings in 
Syria and Palestine halted at Ramallah, near 
Jerusalem ; here they were induced to establish 
a day school for girls ; soon after they estab- 
lished others at Jifneh and Ramleh. For these 
three schools the two Friends held themselves 
responsible, until their support was assumed in 
1874 by the Friends* Syrian Mission Committee. 
For some years after its formation an important 
branch of the work of the mission was its grants 
in aid of girls’ schools in various pai-ts of Sjria 
and Palestine, under the care of other societies. 
As its own work increased, these grants became 
smaller, amounting now to only £63 per year. 

In 1875 ground was purchasea. and the erec- 
tion of a boys* Training Home begun near Bru- 
mana, in the Lebanon district. This Home has 
accommodations fox 30 boarders. In 1871 an 
industrial school was established, and in 1881 a 
cottage hospital containing 18 beds and a dis- 
pensary. In this year a girls’ school, accom- 
modating 30 boarders, was erected on a site ad- 
joining Ain Salaam, and afterwards incorpo- 
rated with it. The funds for this were raised 
mainly by the New England Friends’ Commit- 
tee. Other schools have been established, mak- 
ing the whole number eight, having an attend- 
ance of about 400. 

The Ramallah mission is similar to that at 
Brumana, but on a smaller scale. In addition 
to the boys’ and girls’ schools, there is a cottage 
hospital with four or five beds and a dispen- 
sary. The meetings for worship are well 
attended. The Ramallah mission was in 1888 
transferred to the New England Committee, in 
return for their share in the Brumana mission, 

Frisians.— A German people who inhabit 
the northwest coast of the German portions of 
Holland and some of the adjacent islands. 
The southwest Frisians early lost their charac- 
teristic mce features, laws, and language. The 
small remnant who still retain Frisian peculiar- 
ities are divided into three branches : the West 
Frisians, who live along the eastern coast of 
Holland; the East Frisians, who live in the fens 
and marshes of Saterland and the island of 
Wangeroog; and the North Frisians, who occupy 
the western shore of Schleswig and some of 
the adjacent islands The dialects of these three 
branches are widely different, and almost each 
village has its own way of speaking. The lan- 
guage is not used for literary purposes, and its 
forms are not constructed according to gram- 
matical strictness. 

The only work that is carried on aipong the 
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Frisians is the distribution of Matthew’s Gros- 
pel in Frisian by the B. & F. B. Society. 

Frisian Version. — The Frisian belongs to 
the Teutonic branch of the Aryan language- 
family, and is used in Holland. A translation 
of the Gospel of Matthew had been prepared by 
the Rev. Dr. Halbertsma from the Greek, and 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte published an edition 
of 350 copies in 1858 for linguistic purposes. 
From this version the British and Foreign Bible 
Society issued an edition of 3,000 copies in 1883. 

Fuli-nlngr^ a town and district in Fuhkien, 
Chinn. Mission station of the Church Mission- 
ary Society; 1 missionary and wife, 2 female 
missionaries, 30 communicants, 3 schools, and 
58 scholars. 

Fukpingr (Fukwing), a city on the north 
shore of the estuary of the Canton River, 
Kwangtung, China, between Canton and Hong- 
kong. Mission station of the Rhenish Mission- 
ary Society; 3 missionaries, 4 native helpers, 3 
out-stations, with 350 church-members. 

Fukuoka, the principal town in the north- 
western part of the island of Kiu-Shiu, Japan, 
is situated on the shore, and is divided into two 
parts: the business quarter and port, called also 
Hakata, which contains 28,000 people all eager 
in the race for wealth; and the old feudal town, 
pervaded with the quiet and decorum of the 
olden time. It is the centre of instruction for 
a population of over a million. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church North has 
here a native preacher and two foreign female 
missionaries in charge of a girls’ school with 
100 pupils. The Church Missionary Society has 
1 missionary and wife and 139 communicants 
in the district. It is also an out-station of the 
A. B. C. F. M. 

Fullerton. Robert Stewart, b. Bloom- 
ington, Ohio, U. S. A. November 33d. 1831; 
graduated at Miami University, Ohio, and Allo- 

f hany Theological Seminary; ordained by Pres- 
ytery of Chillicothe, 1850; sailed the same year 
for India as a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board. Remaining a short lime at FuttehgurJi 
and Mynpurie, he was soon sent to Agra with 
his wife to commence and conduct two institu- 
tions, a male and a female school, for the Bast 
India community. He was relieved of the boys’ 
school on the arrival of Rev. R. E. Williams. 
At this time he became pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Agra, which charge he con- 
tinued to hold, and also that of the female 
school, till the mutiny in 1857, which broke up 
the schools and the mission. The girls’ school, 
which he conducted with his wife, continued 
for five years, and did much to elevate the tone 
of Christian feeling in the East India commu- 
nity. The church of which he was pastor grew 
under his care. After the suppression oi the 
mutiny he went to Futtehgurh to look after the 
scattered remains of the mission and prosecute 
the mission work. His labors at Agt^a had been 
to his regret, but necessarily, mainly in English. 
At Futtehgurh he gave himself with great dili- 
gence to the native language, and soon> became 
a fiuent and effective speaker. He recom- 
menced, as soon as practicable, the Furrukhabad 
High School, and besides the charge of that he 
cared for the native church in the aty, spending 
much time also preaching in the bazaars. Under 
all his labors his health at the end of three years 


gave way. He went to the Dehra station on the 
hills in 1864, laboring' there faithfully till near 
the end of his life. A malignant disease at- 
tacked him, from which he died after three 
months of great suffering. His death occurred 
at Landour, Himalaya Mountains, October 
4th, 1865. He is spoken of as an unusually 
devoted Christian, of marked intellectual ability. 
“ He was,” says one, social iu his nature, fond 
of society, full of good humor and ready wit. 
It was this which made him a cheerful and 
desirable companion, and attached all hearts to 
him.” “His death was one of triumph. ” Just 
before his death he said to his family and friends.' 
“ I am so unspeakably happy that I must talk 
to you a little while. I wish to say that I would 
not exchange this bed of pain for crowns and 
kingdoms. I did not think that I should be 
permitted to enter the land of Beulah here on 
earth, but I have entered it. Do not think that 
this is excitement. I am as calm as ever I was, 
but my peace and joy are beyond expression. 
Heaven is indeed begun below. All is bright 
and beautiful.” 

Fulneek (New Fulneck), a station of the 
Moravians in Jamaica, West Indies, 30 miles 
' from Fairfield. When the station was opened 
there was not a church or chapel within seven 
or eight miles of the place, while the surroiind- 
ing negro population exceeded 30,000. The 
mission chapel is under the charge of a married 
native missionary. 

Fung-liwa, the capital of a county in Che- 
kiang, China, on the coast, 80 miles from Ning- 
po. Mission station C. I. M. (1886); 1 missionary 
and wife, 3 out-stations, 5 churches, 60 commu- 
nicants. 

Furreedporo (Faridpur), a city of Bengali, 
East India. Population, 10,363, Hindus, Mos- 
lems, etc. Mission station of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society; 1 missionary, 5 female mission- 
aries, 3 out-stations, 1 school, 17 scholars, 

Futscliiikpat, a town of Hwangtung, 
China, northeast of Canton, west of f:^walow. 
Mission station of the Basle Missionary Society; 
1 missionary and wife, 8 native helpers, 1 out- 
stalion, 141 ciommunicants. 

Futteligurli, Furrukhabad, two 

towns, about three miles apart, on the Ganges, 
733 miles northwest of (Calcutta, India, are virtu- 
ally one place, and fom\ an important station of 
the Presbyterian (North) in India. The 

population of the surrounding district, estimated 
at 900,000, consisting chiefty of Hindoos, with a 
very few Mohammedans, terribly poverty- 
stricken and morally d(^grad<i<l, offers a rich 
field for their labors. Urdu and Hindustani are 
the dialects spoken. Futtehgurh (1888) is the 
residence of most of the foreign workers, while 
Furrukhabad (1844) is the centre of the itinerat- 
ing work, preaching services, evangelistic 
schools, and zenana visiting, which is carried on 
by the mission; 3 missionaries, 1 missionary’s 
wife, 1 female missionary, 8 native assistants, 1 
out-station, 160 church-members, 860 day 
scholars, 1,403 Sabbath-Bchool scholars. 

Futuua Yersf on.-— The Futuna, which be^ 
longs to the Melanesian languages^ is spoken ht 
Futuna, New Hebrides. In 1866 me Rev, 
Joseph Copeland settled on the island, and after 
having reduced the language to writing he 
translated the Gospel of ^hich was prini* 
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ed at Sydney in 1869. The other Gospels -were 
also published at Sydney. !Mr. Copeland was 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Williani Gunn, from 
the Free Church of Scotland, who re-translated 
the Book of Genesis and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, translated by jVIr. Copeland. The Acts 
were published at Sydney in 1887 under the 
editorship of Mr. Copeland. 

Fwambo, a tow'n in Central Africa, 50 
miles east of the southern extremity of Lake 
Tanganyika, has a line, elevated, healthy site 
between four and five thousand feet above the 


sea. A mission station of the London Missionary 
Society (1887); 2 missionaries and wives, 1 phy- 
sician. The position of these missionaries in the 
interior of Africa is dangerous in the extreme. 
An attack was planned by the Arabs of Ujiji, 
which threatened the lives of the missionaries 
and the prosperity of the work ; but Mahommed, 
a representative of the ■well-known Tippu Tib, 
espoused the cause of the missionaries and 
checked hostilities. For many months com- 
munication was interrupted, but the prospects 
in the mission are now brighter, and all cause 
for anxiety seems to have passed away. 


G. 


Oaboon. a town in the Gaboon district. 
West Coast, Africa, at head of bay of same name. 
Climate hot and unhealthy. Language, Mpon- 
gwe. Religion, fetichism and the fear of evil 
spirits. People degraded; polygamy and slav- 
ery common. Mission station of the A. B. C. 
F. M. (1842), transferred to Presbyterian (^Jhurch 
(North), 1870 ; 2 ordained missionaries, 1 lady, 11 
native helpers, 6 out-stations, 4 churches, 239 
members, 2 schools, 85 students. 

Gaelic Version.— The Gaelic, which be- 
longs to the Keltic branch of the Aryan language- 
family, is vernacular to the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, who received a New Testament in their 
language in 1767. The translation was made by 
the Rev. James Stuart of Killin, and published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge in 1767, and again in 1796. The Old Tes- 
tament, translated by different translators, was 
published in 1801, and in a revised form, uni- 
form in style, in 1807, at Edinburgh, imder the 
care of the Rev. Alexander Stewart of Dingwall. 
Other editions followed. A revised edition pre- 
pared by Clerk and McLaughlin was published 
in 1860 by the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land. 

For the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church the bishops George Hay and John 
Gedder prepared a translation which was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh 1796-1797. Another trans- 
lation of the New Testament, by Colin 0. Grant, 
was published at Aberdeen in 1876 with episco- 
pal approbation. 

{Bpeamen wrse, John 8 : 16.) 

OirTfe ann mar sin a ' ghrSdhslch^ an 

saoghal, gu^n d'thug e ^^aon-ghin Mhio figin, 
^ehium as' ge b’e neach a ohreideas ann, nach 
sgriosar^e,^ach gu'mi^bl.a'bheatha.shiorruidh 

Galklssa, a town in the southwestern por- 
tion of Ceylon, East Indies. A station of the 
S. P. G. The missionaries complain that their 
converts are very slow in developing an active 
and independent Christian life, and that re- 
lapses are frequent. Buddhism has evidently 
outlived itself, but it is still lingering in the 
form of demon-worship and made, which often 
show themselves in cases of sickness and com- 
pel the church to employ very strict measures 
of suppression. It has 2 churches, 107 com- 
municants, 6 boys’ schools, 2 drls’, and 6 
mixed schools; total attendance, 884* 


Galla, a country and people of Abyssinia, 
Africa, q.v. 

* 

Galla Versions.— The Galla belongs to 
the Hamitic group of African languages, and is 
vernacular in the Galla country. East Africa. 
The Galla has three dialects, the Shoa, Ittu, and 
Bararetta. Portions of the Scriptures have 
been published in the first two dialects, and a. 
translation in Bararetta is in course of prepara- 
tion. 

1. JShoa- Galla Version . — During his stay in 
Shoa, between the years 1839 and 1842, the late 
Dr. Krapf translated parts of the New Testa- 
ment and the Book of Genesis. In 1844 the 
Shoa mission was abandoned and the work of 
translation suspended for a while. Of late it 
was taken up again, and the Psalms were pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
at the Chrischona press, near Basle, under the 
editorship of Dr. Krapf in 1871. In 1872 the 
Book of Genesis, in 1875 the New Testament, 
and in 1877 the Book of Exodus were published, 
all in Amharic characters. As there are Gallas 
who do not understand Dr. Krapf s northern 
version, the above Bible Society issued in 1888 
a version of the Gospel of John, made by the 
Rev. T. Wakefield, henceforth to be called the 
southern Galla version. 

2. lUu-Galla Version.-— In this dialect a ver- 
sion of the Gospel of Matthew was prepared, 
at the suggestion of Professor Rheinisch of 
Vienna, by Hajlu, a Galla freedman from Ha- 
rar. Hajlu was trained by the Swedish miss- 
sionaries at Massowah, and afterwards travelled 
with Prof. Rheinisch in Africa as his servant. 
The Gospel was published by the British Bible 
Society in 1885. Of the former version the 
same Society disposed up to March 31, 1889, of 
7,077, and of the latter of 500 copies. 

(J^ecimen 'omes, John 3 : 16.) 
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Cralle, or Point de Cralle, is a town and 
port on the southwestern coast of Ceylon. It is 
a stopping-place of the steamers running between 
Suez and Sinapore, Calcutta and Australia. 
A profusion of trees — palms, cocoa-nuts, bread- 
fruit — grow along the streets and the blufEs along 
the shore, and give a pleasing appearance to the 
settlement. Population, 33,000, of a variety of 
races — Sinhalese, Eurasians, Moors, Hindus, 
Parsees. Gralle was taken possession of hy Eng- 
land in 1796. Mission station of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society ; 4 mission- 
aries, 3 chapels, 165 church-members, 7 Sab- 
bath-schools, 361 scholars, 8 day-schools, 667 
scholars, Richmond Hill, the part of the town 
separate from the port, is the principal field 
of work. At Buona Yista, near Galle, is a 
station of the S. P. G. ; 1 missionary, 1 church, 
126 communicants, 1 girls’ boarding-school, 1 
girls’ day-school, 3 boys’ day-schools, total pupils 
362. 

Oa Iflfatlale, a town in northern Transvaal, 
east South Africa, on a branch of the Limpopo 
River, south of Makhabeng. IMission station of 
the Berlin Evangelical Lutheran Missiouaiy 
Society, founded in 1865 ; 1 missionary, 5 native 
helpers, 67 church-members, 18 school-children, 
and 11 branch-stations with 1,400 memhei-s. 
The first roads in this wild mountain-region 
were built by the missionaries. 

Oancla or liU-Oanda Version.— This 


closed by a tnumphant death. The general 
statement is given so fully in connection with 
the history of the South American Missionary 
Society that it does not need to be repeated here. 
The story as told in full in a little pamphlet 
published by the Society, and as referred to in 
their reports, is one of the “miracles of mis 
sions,” and should be known by every one. The 
prayer of Capt. Gardiner found recorded in the 
journals that were preserved by a kind Pro- 
vidence on those desolate shores, places its author 
among the band of heroes who gave their lives 
that other men might live. “ My prayer is that 
the Lord my God may be glorified in me, what- 
ever it be by life or death ; and that Ho will, 
should we fall, vouchsafe to raise up and scud 
forth other laborers into this harvest, that His 
name may he magnified and His kingdom en- 
larged, in the salvation of multitudes from 
among the inhabitants of this pagan land, who 
by the instrumentality of His servants may, under 
the divine blessing upon tbeir labors, be trans- 
lated from the power of darkness into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God.” 

Oarliwal, India, a town in the Kumaon 
district. Northwest Provinces, not far from 
Naini-Tal and Pithoragarh. Mission station of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church North ; 1 
missionary, 1 single lady, 1 other foreign 
helper*, 43 native workers, 138 church-memhers, 
12 schools, 515 scholars. 


language is spoken in Uganda, north of the 
Victoria Nyanza, upon the equator, in East 
Africa, and till recently was unknown. It is the 
most northern of the Bantu family of languages, 
and the region where it is spoken is, in fact, 
north of the equator. A translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew was made by the Rev. R. P. 
Ashe, assisted the Rev. Mr. Mackay, and an 
edition of 500 copies waspuhli.shed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1888, at the request 
of the Church Missionary Society at London, 
under the title “Enjiri eya Mukamawafe no 
Mulokozi wafe Isa Masiya nga Eyawandikibwa 
Matayo” (i,e. “The Gospel according to St- 
Matthew in the Ganda language ”). The final 
proofs have been corrected and approved hy the 
Rev. 0. W. Pearson. 

Oardiner, CaptainTAllon^ the founder 
of the South American Missionary Society. He 
was born in England in 1794, and manifested 
even in childhood the spirit that controlled his 
later life. When found sleeping on the floor 
rather than in his bed, he gave as the reason that 
it was his intention when a man to travel all 
over the world, and therefore he wished to ac- 
custom himself to hardship. 

Surrounded by Christian influences, for many 
years he led a Christian life; but not until tlie 
death of his wife in 1834, did he wholly con- 
secrate himself to his life-work: “to become 
the pioneer of a Christian mission to the most 
abandoned heathen.” 

He married a second time, and his family 
shared with him his trials and discoinforts for a 
long time. Never discouraged, when he found 
the door closed on one side he turned another 
way. At one time he had joined lh'6 mission- 
aries to South Africa, but the treachery of a 
Dutch trader forced them, .all, to flee. At last 
he settled upon South America as hif mission- 
ground, and from that time on his life was one 
series of perseveringeff ort and heroic endurance^ 


Oaro Verntoa. — The Garo, belonging to 
the Tiboto-Burman group of non -Aryan lan- 
guages, is spoken in the region of Assam by 
neariy 25,000 people on the Garrow hills. Some 
years ago parts of the Test am exit wore pub- 

lished by tho Bible Translation Society. Bim^e 
1885 the British and Foreign Bible Society ptib- 
lishcd the Four Gospels, the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians. 

Oaiia, one of Banks Islands, the northern 
group of the New Hebrides, Melanesia, has a 
congregation of 50 members, formed by the 
Melanesian Mission. 

Oauliati, the largest town in Assam, is 
on the Brahmaputra River. Climate unhealthy. 
Population, 11,695, Hindus, Moslems, and 
Christians.^ Mission station of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union ; 1 missionary and 
wife, 1 other lady, 11 native helpers, 9 out- 
stations, 11 churches, 451 members, 5 Sunday- 
schools, 206 scholars, 11 schools, 470 pupils. 

€rausce« 1. a station of tho Moravitm Breth- 
ren in British Guiana, South America, with 
610 church-members in charge 'of native 
pastors. 2. A station of the Moravians in 
Surinam, South America, situated in tho Bush- 
country, a long distance from Paramaribo, 
on the river Surinam. It is loctiied near a 
former station called Baurbey, which had to 
be abandoned* Gausee has been seiwod chiefly 
by the converted chief John Anibi, with occa- 
sional visits from the missionaries. Two other 
stations are connected with Gausee, one lower 
down the river, called Koflfyeamp, the other 


farther m the interior. Goejaba. At these ad* 
vanced posts the missionaries haye to face 
idolatry and superstition more directly than 
within the borders of the, colony* Bnt it b a 
matter of rejoicing that the heathen have be- 
come conscious of their unfortunate oomitlon> 
and long to be delivered Jt* ' , , 
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Oaza, a city of Palestine, built partly on a 
steep hill, partly on the plain below, on ^ the 
road leading to Egypt, between the Mediter- 
ranean and the desert, about three miles from 
the sea. It is an entrepot for the caravan traffic 
between Egypt and Syria, and has a population 
of 15,000, mainly Arabs, and Arabic is spoken. 
Under Turkish rule the people are virtually 
slaves. Medical mission station of the C. M. S. 
(1878); 1 medical missionary and wife, 21 com- 
municants, 2 schools, 170 scholars, and 500 
patients. 

Oeddle, Jobn, b. Banff, Scotland, 1815; 
brought up and educated in Nova Scotia, 
whither his parents immigrated in his infancy. 
They were earnest Christians, strongly imbued 
with a missionary spirit, and at his birth dedi- 
cated him to be a missionary. Missionary books 
and periodicals in his father’s house, telling of 
the triumphs of the gospel inTahiti and the South 
Sea Islands, the son read with avidity. He re- 
ceived his academical and theological education 
at Dalhousie College. There being then no or- 
ganization in Nova Scotia to send him to a 
mission field, he was ordained in 1838, and 
settled as pastor of the churches of Cavendish 
and New London, in Prince Edward Island. 
Soon after his ordination he wrote a series of 
letters on foreign missions, addressed to the 
ministers and members of the Presbyterian 
Church of Nova Scotia, which were^ published 
in the provincial papers, and resulted in the com- 
mencement of a foreign mission by the Synod, 
The field selected was the South Seas, and Mr. 
Geddie offering his services, was accepted as 
their first missionary. He had been settled 
seven years, and had a wife and three children. 
To prepare himself more fully for his work, he 
took lessons in printing, and obtained some in- 
struction in medicine. He left Nova Scotia for 
the South Seas iu 1846 via Cape Horn, stopping 
at the Sandwich Islands and remaining two 
months for a vessel to Samoa. There he remained 
eight months waiting for the “John Wil- 
liams ” from England. At Honolulu and Samoa 
he obtained much valuable knowledge from see- 
ing the working of the London and American 
Societies’ missions. He was advised by the 
missionaries of Samoa to occupy Aneityum, one 
of the New Hebrides, and Rev. Mr. Powell, one 
of the most experienced of their number, was 
appointed to accompany him, to assist in estab- 
lishing the mission. Mr. and Mrs. Geddie had 
a hard and trying experience in dealing with a 
low and savage people. Hurricanes, diseases, 
and deaths were traced to the missionary. The 
natives stole their property, threatened to bum 
their houses, and take their lives. Mr. Geddie 
had, however, great aptitude for so treating the 
heathen as to gain their confidence, and in his 
efforts to dissuade them from the cruel custom 
of strangling widows, his success was marvel- 
lous. Gradually several attended his instruc- 
tions, and in two years forty-five assembled on 
the Sabbath to listen to his words and to worship 
God. Mr. Geddie had great readiness in ac- 
quiring the native language, and a remarkably 
retentive memoiy. He made early and exten- 
sive use of the press. He was an excellent 
translator of the Scriptures. He had great in- 
ventive power; was fertile in expedients; could 
turn himself with facility, whether to building 
a church, translating a Gospel, printing a 
primer, administering medicine, teaching a 


class or preaching a sermon, to traversing the 
island on foot, or sailing round it in his boat. 
In 1850 some of the chiefs and even sacred men 
joined him, of whom one, Waihit, supposed to 
have power over the sea, a man of fierce and 
cruel temper, and much feared by the people, 
had his mind opened to the truth. He showed 
great eagerness to impart to others the truth he 
had himself discovered. Another chief of great 
authority in the district, and who joined the 
worshippers, was Nohoat. To prove his sincer- 
ity, which many doubted, he cut off his long 
hair, abandoned polygamy, and, though sixty 
years old, attended the school every morning 
and the worship on the Sabbath. Official per- 
sons among the heathen, whose craft was in 
danger, and other parties, not native, whose pro- 
ceemngs were interfered with by the^ new 
teachers, greatly enraged, combined in re- 
peated attempts to rid themselves of the mis- 
sionary. In 1851 his house, in which himself 
and family were sleeping, was set on fire at 
midnight. The excitement among the friendly 
natives over this dastardly act, though held in 
check by the missionary, convinced the perpe- 
trators that such opposition could be continued 
only at tbeir peril Subsequently, when the 
heathen district of Anau-un-se planned to at- 
tack the people of a Christian village, the 
Christians from all parts of the island assembled 
to reason with the hostile people, and to per- 
suade them to abandon their opposition and 
live in peace. These events rallied and 
strengthened the friends of Mr. Geddie, and 
from that day the Christian cause triumphed. 
In 1852 the first converis, 18 in number, were 
baptized, a Christian church formed on Aneit- 
yum, and the Lord’s Supper observed. Jn 
1854 the whole population had abandoned heath- 
enism. The last case of strangling a widow 
occurred in 1857, but it was promptly punished 
by the chiefs. Woman was restored in some 
degree to her place. Mr. Inglis, soon after his 
settlement in 1852, visited Mr. Geddie, with lata, 
the principal chief on his side of the island. He 
had been a great warrior and cannibal. When be 
entered the church he saw the chief Nimtievan, 
whom be bad met on the field of battle, and as 
they came out of the church th^ put their 
arms around each other. At Mr. Geddie’s in- 
stance and with his aid a church capable of 
holding 900 persons was built, the natives car- 
rying the trunks of trees 50 feet long for miles 
to aid in its construction, Mr. Geddie trans- 
lated and printed the Gospels of Matthew and 
John, and most of the Epistles of Paul. 

His health being impaired, he visited Nova 
Scotia in 1864, after 16 years’ absence. He 
took with him the Book of Psalms, which he had 
translated, and had it published at Halifax. 
He was received at home with great enthusiasm. 
A handsome sum was placed in the hands of 
Mrs. Geddie as an expression of the people’s 
appreciation of the services and sacrifices of 
herself and her husband for the sake of Christ. 
The Queen’s University at Kingston conferred 
on him the degree of D.H., the first given to a 
missionary in the South Seas except to Bishop 
Patteson, and the Synod honored him with 
the appointment of Moderator, which he de- 
clined. He returned to the island in 1866, and 
though less vigorous than before, there was no 
marked debility until July, 1871, when he had 
a severe attank of influenza; from whioh he 
never fully recovered* In that year he went 
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to Melbourne to carry part of tbe^ Old Tes- 
tament through the press and was seized with 
paralysis, but recovered sufficiently to be re- 
moved to Geelong in Victoria, where he had 
left his wife and children. From a second 
stroke he died, December 15th 1872. He was 
buried in the cemetery at Geelong, where a 
monument has been erected to his memory. 
A wooden tablet, prepared in Sydney by a few 
friends, has been placed behind the pulpit in 
his church at Anelgauhat. A minute was 
passed by the New Hebrides Mission Synod in 
1873, recording their estimate of the father of the 
mission, in which they say; “Dr. Geddie was 
possessed of many excellences especially 
qualifying him for the early years of a heathen 
mission: such were his energy and zeal, his in- 

f enuity and power of surmounting difficulties, 
is tact in enlisting the natives in all his under- 
takings, his willingness to endure hardship for 
the sake of the gospel, his faith in God, his 
habit of looking at the bright side of his work, 
and his strong, all-prevailing missionary spirit.” 

General BaptistMissionary Society. 

Headquarters, Mission House, 60 Wilson 
Street, Derby, England. — The formation of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in 1792 awakened 
much interest in missions. Among the Gen- 
eral Baptists this interest was increased by the 
appeals of the Rev. J. G. Pike, of their own 
denomination, and in 1816 the General Bap- 
tist Missionary Society was organized. The 
field chosen for its first efforts was Orissa, 
India, * ‘ the Holy Land of the Hindoos. ” In this 
province is the sacred city Puri, where the 
national god Jagganath is worshipped. Much 
has been done by the Society to mitigate the 
cruel and obscene rites of the worship offered 
to this god. A Christian community of 3,000 
has been created. In the district of Cuttack 
there are a mission college (established 1846), 
mission press (established 1838), orphanages, etc. 
The number of principal stations is 7, sub- 
stations 10. Preaching tours, Bible work, 
zenana visiting, etc., are carried on. 

The Society also carries on evangelistic 
work in Rome, Italy, where it has two stations, 
Sunday-schools, etc. Annual income, about 
£ 8 , 000 . 

Oorgcnliolz, a town in Northern Trans- 
vaal, Africa, is on a branch of the Limpopo 
River. Mission station of the Berlin Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Society (1877); 1 missionary, 6 
native helpers, 6 out-stations, 26 church-mem- 
bers, 3 schools, 15 scholars. Some work is also 
done by the Utrecht Missionary Society. 

Georgretown, a city in British Guiana, 
South America. Population, 40,000. A sta- 
tion of the Wesleyan Missionary Society (1815), 
and now the centre of the Wesleyan mission in 
this region, which belongs to the West Indian 
Conference. In 1884 it had 4,636 church- 
members and 240 catechumens. 

Georgrian V ersion.— Georgian ,whichbe- 
longs to the Caucasus group of languages, is 
spoken in Georgia, Central and Western Cau- 
casus. In the course of time, by the introduc- 
tion of many Armenian, Gi;eek, Turkish, and 
other foreign words into the Georgian, a dia- 
lect developed itself in contradistinction to the 
old Georgian, each with a distinct alpbj^bet. 
The alphabet in which the old Georgian is 
written is called Khutsuri, i.e., the sacred, and 


consists of the letters invented by Miesrob, and 
the alphabet of the modern Georgian is called 
Mkedruli, and is supposed to have been in- 
vented by the Georgians themselves in the 14th 
century. The former is the ecclesiastical or 
literary, the modern is the civil or common.^ 
According to a tradition of the Georgian 
Church, the Scriptures were translated into 
this language in the 8th century by Euplie- 
mius, the founder and patron of the Iberian 
monastery on Mount Athos. It is stated, how- 
ever, by other authorities, that in the 6th 
century the Georgians sent young men of tal- 
ent into Greece to study the Greek language, 
and that ou their return they furnished their 
countrymen with a translation of the Scriptures 
and of the liturgical hooks of the Greek Church. 
The translation of the Old Testament is made 
from the Septuagint, and of the New from 
Greek manuscripts of the Constantinoijolitan 
family, and is composed in the ecclesiastical or 
ancieiit dialect. The translators are unknown. 
The translation has been executed without 
any critical oversight, and was almost un- 
known in Europe. In the 18th century the 
Georgian Prince Wakusel revised it accord- 
ing to the Slavonic translation, and an edition 
was printed at Moscow in 1743. From this 
edition the New Testament was reprinted 
by the Moscow Bible Society in 1816, un- 
der the superintendence of the Georgian 
metropolitan Ion, and of Archbishop Pafnut, 
both resident in the Kremlin of Moscow. The 
types from which it was printed were cast from 
the very matrices which had been used for the 
former edition, and which had been providen- 
tially preserved during the conflagration of tho 
ci^ at the time of Napoleon's invasion. 

in 1818 the New Testament in tho Mkedruli, 
or civil or common character, was printed at 
St. Petersburg, because more generally intoHi- 

f ible to the laity; and in 1878 the British and 
’oreign Bible Society issued from the press 
at Tinis the Psalms in the same dialect, with a 
few alterations in the headings. 


(Spectmn ^erse, John 8 : 16). 
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German Terslon. — The German belongs 
to the Teutonic branch of the Aryan family, 
and is spoken throughout Germany, Austria, 
and wherever Germans live. At the head of 
German literature stands the Gothic version of 
the Bible, made by Ulphilas or Vulfila, the cele- 
brated bishop of the Moeso Goths. It is writ- 
ten in an alphabet he constructed for this pur- 
pose out of Greek, Latin, and Runic charac- 
ters. Because of the warlike spirit of the 
Goths, he did not translate, the four books of 
the Kings. Much of the NeW TestanK^ but 
very little of the Old Testament come down 
to us. The version.iB fro^ Greektet, and 
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Las tLerefore critical weight. Since Ulphilas 
attended the synod at Constantinople in 360, his 
Tersion belongs to the second half of the fourth 
century. The four Gospels were first edited by 
Junius and Marshall (Dort, 1665), and the 
Pauline epistles in part by Castiglione (Milan, 
181t), 1829, and 1834). The best editions of all 
the fragments, with glossaries and introduc- 
tions, are by Gabelentz and Loebe (Leipsic, 
1836-^6), by Gangenigh (Passau, 1848; 4th 
ed. 1856), and by Massmanu (Stuttgart, 1855 
-57). Since UppstrDm compared the man- 
uscript anew, new editions were published by 
P. L. Stramm, 7th ed., revised by M. Heyne 
(Paderborn, 1878), and by P. Bernhardt (Halle, 

1875) . The Gospel of Mark has recently been 
edited by R, Mailer and H. Hoppe (Beilin, 
1881). 

Many centuries elapsed after the Gothic ver- 
sion of Ulphilas before the Bible was translated 
into German. In the 8th century the 
church began to put the German to use. In 
the manuscripts of that time there are many 
glosses in German; and German translations of 
single books of the Bible were attempted. Of 
tbo latter, there are preserved fragments of 
Matthew (8th century, ed. Massmann, 1841), 
a translation of the harmony of the Gospels by 
Ammonius Alexandrinus (9th century; ed. 
Schnieller, Vienna, 1841), and a version of the 
Psalms in Low-German (9th century, ed. 
Hagen, Breslau, 1816). A translation of the 
Psalms with commentary, by Notker Labco 
(died 1022; ed. Heinzel and Scherer, Strasburg, 

1876) , and of the Song of Songs by Willeram, 
abbot at Ebersberg, Bavaria (ed. Hoffmann, 
Breslau, 1827), have also come down to us. In 
the centuries immediately following, the inter- 
est in the vernacular translation decreased, and 
the reading of the vernacular Scriptures was 
forbidden by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The exact date of the translation of the 
whole German Bible ainnot be ascertained, but 
it is certain that one was in existence at the be- 
giuning of the 15th century, and down to 
the year 1518 fourteen different editions of the 
German Bible had already been published, 
but the great masses knew little or nothing of 
the Word of God. In the person of Luther ap- 
peared like German translator of the Bible. 
Although the Now Testament was published as 
early as the year 1522, yet this version still con- 
tinues to be the standard, not only of the Ger- 
man Scriptures, but of the German language. 
Between 1523-32 the Old Testament was pub- 
lished. In subsequent editions Luther made 
many improvements, and he lived to see ten 
original editions of his Bible. With the edition 
of 1544-45 Luther’s work of emending came 
to an end. Immediately on the publication of 
Luther’s version other translations were under- 
taken on its basis by friends of the Reforma- 
tion, but like King James’ Bible, Luther's re- 
tained 'its hold upon the people, and became 
Bible of the German Church. 

wrse, John 8 : 16.) 
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Oerman Baptist Brethren Church. 

General Church Erection and Missionary Com- 


mittee. Headquarters, Mount Morris, 111., U. 
S. A. 

The foreign-mission work of the German 
Baptist Brethren was commenced in Denmark 
in 1875, and in Sweden in 1885.' Five mission- 
aries are now at work in the two fields. The 
report for 1889 shows 821 meetings held, and 
8 baptisms. 

In 1887 the committee was authorized to 
adopt plans to secure an endowment fund for 
the missionary work of the Church. |50,00() 
have already been secured. 

Oerman £lvang;elical Synod of 
North America, Secretary, Rev. John 
Huber, Attica, N. Y., U. S. A. The Church 
consists of 674 ministers and 886 congregations, 
many of the latter being very small and unable 
to support themselves entirely, and nearly all 
gathered and established during the last twenty- 
five years. The Synod did not possess its own 
mission until 1884, although many of the pas- 
tors, having proceeded from the mission-houses 
of Basle, Barmen, and Berlin, were naturally 
interested in the work, and many congregations 
contributed. The contributions were directed 
to the European societies, and several attempts 
of the friends of missions to originate a synodal 
work among the heathen failed. This aim was 
not lost sight of, however, and the most de- 
voted of these friends issued a monthly periodi- 
cal, “The Missionary,” not only to further the 
cause at large, but with the avowed intention of 
agitating a synodal mission. Others, who from 
their early education were more connected 
with Basle and Barmen, began an opposition 
paper, which advocated the support of those 
societies, under the title of “ Evangelical 
Friend of Missions.” Without giving rise to 
any just complaint as though the demands of 
charity were ever trespassed upon, it was felt 
to be a strange discrepancy among the mem- 
bers that such oppositional views should be ad- 
vocated in the Synod on a subject the Biblical 
necessity of which all were agreed upon. Hence 
a committee of nine was appointed to report on 
the advisability of the Synod’s undertaking an 
independent work in some foreign field, the 
report to be delivered before a general meeting 
of the Synod in St. Louis, October, 1883. 

Of the nine but few intended to aid a favor- 
able report on their arrival ; but the providence 
of God opened doors during the week of con- 
ference of which nobody had had any presenti- 
ment, and by which the way to be chosen was 
laid open. 

For some years previous a mission society 
had been organized in New York City, com- 
prising Christians of various German aenomi- 
nations and the Dutch Reformed Church. Its 
otficial name was German Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society of the United States. This 
Society sent Rev. Cscar Lohr, in 1867, to India, 
with instructions to choose a field according to 
God’s leading ; and through a small party of 
Satwami in Bombay he was induced to begin 
work arnon^ these people, the first station being 
established m Bisrampore, near Ralpore. The 
work proved successful, inasmuch as a small 
congregation was gathered and formed into 
a colony on a tract comprising 1926 acres 
of land, the property of the mission ; and Jby 
1883 two out-stations, one in Raipore, the othe:^ 
in Ganeshpore, had been begun .when the home 
Society saw more and more plainly that it was- 
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unable to raise the funds so necessary in. the 
expansion of the work. Through Kev. Julius 
Geyer of New York City, a proposal was there- 
for brought before the General Conference of 
the German Evangelical Synod of North 
America in St. Louis to take entire charge of 
the promising work of the Society. The offer 
was accepted, since every delegate at the con- 
ference saw in it a higher direction, and in 1884 
the Synod took complete control of the work, 
the formal act of transmission taking place in 
the church of Rev. Schlegel, New York. At 
that date two ordained missionaries were in 
the field — Messrs. Lohr and Stoll ; one, Rev. 
Tanner, who since then was sent out, had to be 
withdrawn after a nearly two years’ struggle 
with the climate. 

Quite a revival has taken place in Bisrampore 
and vicinity, the increase in members in that 
station amounting to SSQI, children included. In 
Raipore extensive grounds with buildings have 
been purchased, and a boarding-school contains 
a number of orphans, besides about 100 day- 
scholars. Here the work is conducted almost 
solely among the Hindoo population. 

The official representative of the Society in 
America is Rev. John Huber, Attica, N. Y. 
Mr. Wm. Behrendt of Cleveland edits the 
“Friend of Missions” — sent to 14,500 sub- 
scribers. The two former periodicals have been 
united in this one. The contributions show a 
steady increase. Although no inconsiderable 
sums are still directed to European societies, 
the mission board of the German Evangelical 
Synod last year received $8,109.90 in direct 
contributions, and $900 as the net gain of its 
missionary publications. $8,881.41 were ex- 
pended in the year ending March, 1890. 

Oliazipur, a city in the district of Benares, 
Northwest Provinces. India, on the Ganges 
River. Population, 39,000. A station of the 
Gossner Missionary Society, with 670 members. 

Olieg-— Albanian written in Greek char- 
acters. (See Albanian.) 

Gibraltar, a crown colony of Great Britain, 
situated on a rocky peninsular headland pro- 
jecting into the Mediterranean from the Prov- 
ince of Andalusia, Spain. It is an impregnable 
fortress, and commands the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. Its area is only square 
miles. The population, exclusive of ihe Eng- 
lish garrison, is 19,000, of whom the majority 
are descendants of Genoese settlers. Roman 
Catholicism is the prevailing religion, and there 
are three churches. The Wesleyan Methodists 
work at Gibraltar among the men of the gar- 
rison, and also among the Spanish-speaking 

eople; 1 missionary, 1 chapel, 41 members, 1 

unday-school, 20 scholars, 2 day-schools, 264 
scholars. Gibraltar is a diocese of the S. P. G., 
with one resident missionary. The Free Church 
of Scotland has a congregation, with a pastor 
and 59 communicants. 

Gilbert Islands (Kusaie), a cluster of 
coral islands in Micronesia, on both sides 
of the e(juator. ^ Population estimated at 60,000. 
The climate is equable, and though warm 
is not oppressive. The inhabitants resemble 
the Malays. The people are divided into 
three classes — chiefs, landholders, and slaves. 
There is no general authority recognized 
throughout the group, but there are several 
kings, and in some places the government 


is administered by public assemblies. ^ The 
islanders are fond of war and prone to suicide ; 
but they are kind to their children, hospitable, 
generous, and more considerate of women than 
is usual among savages. They are said to eat 
human flesh occasionally but are not habitual 
cannibals. Their clothing is made of the leaves 
of the pandanus ; their houses and canoes, 
though constructed of rude materials, are su- 
perior in size, strength, and elegance to any 
others in the Pacific. 

Mission station of the A. B. 0. F. M. (1852) 
in connection with the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association; 2 missionaries and wives, 1 
female missionary, 12 churches, 5 Hawaiian 
missionaries, 1 native pastor, 10 assistants. 
Out-station of the London Missionary Society 
in the Samoan Islands. 

Gilbert Islands Version.— The Gilbert 
Islands language belongs to the Micronesian 
languages, and is used in the Gilbert Islands, 
where missionary operations were commenced 
in 1857. The first part of the Scriptures trans- 
lated into this language, were eleven chapters 
of Matthew, made by the Rev. H. Bingham, 
and published in 1860 at Honolulu. In 1864 
the Gospels of Matthew, John, and the Epistle 
to the Ephesians were issued at Apaiang, and 
in a second edition at New York in 1866. In 
1873 the entire New Testament \vas completed, 
and in 1877 a revised edition was issued at 
Honolulu — a priceless gift to 30,000 people. A 
third edition was printed in New York in 1880, 
and three more were issued. In 1883 Mr. Bing- 
ham commenced the trimslation of the Old 
Testament, of which some hooks have already 
been printed. Of the New Testament about 
9,000 copies were purchased by the Gilbert 
Islanders. 

(Specimen 'verse, John S : 16.) 
e bati tanir&u'te aoffiata itoun to 
Caa TiSLia are e sm, Natina ae te rikitemana, ba 
e aona n aki mate auo oiiimakizia» nia o m 
main n aki tokl. 

Gill, Wfllfam, b. January 14th, 1818, at 
Totness, England ; sailed April 11th, 1888, as a 
missionary of the London Mission Society, for 
Rarotonga ; stationed at Arorangi in that island. 
In 1842, in the absence of Mr. Buzacott from 
Rarotonga, he took charge also of his station 
and of the institution at Avarua. Between 
1848-46 he visited the other islands of the 
Hervey group, spending six months in Mangain 
and the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and the 
Loyalty Islands, returning hj way of Samoa to 
Rarotonga. In addition to his evangelistic and 
pastoral work he revised the Rarotonga version 
of the Scriptures, and wrpte several books in 
that language. His wife devoted herself to the 
elevation of the native women. In 1858 he 
went to England and did not return to the mis- 
sion field. Before his connection with the 
Society ceased he printed the second edition of 
the Rarotongan Bible, besides other books in 
that language. In October, 1856, he was 
settled as pastor at Woolwich, and died at 
Blackheath in 1878. 

Gitano Veysian,— The Gitano belongs, 
to the isolated langnages of Europe, and is used 
by the Spanish gypsies. The Gospel of Luke 
was translated into this dialect by- Mr. George 
Burrow, and, published „afc Madrid ,k 1888 .Sy 
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the British and Foreign Bible Society. In con- 
sequence of a fresh demand for the book, the 
same Society invited the translator to revise it 
before priming it afresh. The new edition was 
published in 1870. 

(freemen ‘mrse. Luke 15 : 18.) 

ATdiSfelarSi y chalard nl batnach; y !e 
penary : *Bato, he querdi crejete contra o Xarpe 
y anglal de tacae. 

Oiz (Geeze). — ^Another name for the ancient 
and dead Ethiopic of Abyssinia (q.v.) 

Oleason, Anson, b. Manchester, Conn., 
U. S. A., May 2d, 1797. In 1822 he became an 
assistant missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. , and 
in January, 1823, started for the Choctaw coun- 
try. He travelled the long journey on horse- 
back. After eight years of service among the 
Indians, the health of his family obliged him 
in 1831 to return north. 'VYhile among the 
Choctaws, 50 miles from any other mission sta- 
tion, he ‘ * built a house, chapel, and school, all 
in one, for $5.50, and in that house he enter- 
tained at the same time Messrs. Evarts, Bying- 
ton, Kingsbury, and Worcester.’' Upon the 
solicitation of Miss Sarah L. Huntington, 
afterwards the wife of Rev. Eli Smith of 
the Syrian Mission, he came into connection 
with the Mohegans near Norwich, Conn., 
where a church was formed, to which he, hav- 
ing been ordained, ministered till 1845. For a 
time he acted as District Secretary of the Board 
in Vermont and New Hampshire. In the fall 
and winter of 1845-6 he revisited the Choc- 
taws, who had been removed by the Govern- 
ment to the Indian Territory, taking with him 
three lady teachers from the American Board. 
While there, as he went from station to station, 
he found a deep religious interest, and many 
converts were reported, some of whom became 
ministers of the Gospel. In 1850 he began la- 
bors among the Seneca Indians near Buffalo, 
N. T., remaining among them ten years. 
After that he became a city missionary in 
Rochester, Utica, and Brooklyn. He died in 
Brooklyn, February 24th, 1885. He had lived 
under the administration of all our Presidents 
up to that date, and reached the age of 87 
years and 10 months. “Exuberant cheerful- 
ness characterized him to the last; so did love 
for all good men and good objects. A larger, 
warmer heart has seldom beaten. His interest 
in the cause of missions kept unabated/' 

Crlenthorn, a town in Mankazana, district 
of Bedford, Cape Colony, 25 miles from Ade- 
laide. Population, Europeans (descendants 
of British and Dutch settlers), Hottentots, 
and Kafirs. Religion, heathenism. Social 
condition on the whole fairly good; some 
of the natives drink Kafir beer or brandy, but 
the district is not known as unruly. Their least 
hopeful characteristic is their idle and indiffer- 
ent carelessness. Mission station of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland (1840); 1 mis- 
sionary and wife, 6 native workers, 10 out-sta- 
tions, 1 church, 169 members. 

Onadendal is the oldest and the principal 
mission settlement of the Moravians in South 
Africa, Founded in 1737 by George Schmidt. 
On his expulsion from the colony the work 
wad suspended for nearly fifty years ; it was then, 
in 1792, renewed by three brethren, who found 


an old convert of Schmidt's still residing there, 
and carefully preserving a Dutch Testament he 
had given her. The settlement is situated near 
the junction of a rocky glen called Barian's 
Kloof (or “Glen of Baboons ") with the valley 
of the Sonderend, down which it extends nearly 
a mile and a half. It is about 50 miles east of 
Cape Town. God's blessing rested on the la- 
bors of His servants among the Hottentots, al- 
though they had to endure much opposition 
and persecution from the Dutch farmers. 
During the years 1802-6 the Dutch governor 
visited the station, and was so well pleased with 
the results of the mission, that at his sugges- 
tion, it is said, it received the present name of 
Gnadendal, i.e., Valley of Grace. In the year 
of emancipation, 1838, a training-school for 
male teachers was opened at this place, which 
has done good service in training schoolmas- 
ters, some of whom have become native minis- 
ters. 

Oobat, Samuel, b. Cr6mine, Berne, Swit- 
zerland, January 26th, 1799. At the age of nine- 
teen, having an earnest desire to be a mission- 
ary, he entered Basle Missionary Institution, 
previously perfecting himself in the German 
language. In 1823 he was sent to Paris to 
study Arabic at the Missionary Institution, at- 
tending the Arabic lectures of Baron de Sacy. 
He studied also Amharic and Ethiopic. At the 
end of a year he was recommended by the di- 
rectors of the Basle Institution to the C. M. S. 
for appointment as a missionary. Proceeding 
to England, he resided nine months in the 
Church Missionary College in Islington, devot- 
ing himself chiefly to Oriental study under Pro- 
fessor Lee of the University of Cambridge. Ap- 
pointed in 1826 to commence a mission in 
Abyssinia, he returned to the continent, re- 
ceived Lutheran ordination, and sailed for 
Africa, reaching Egypt in September of that 
year. A company of Abyssinians living at Jeru- 
salem in a monastery, ne was directed to visit 
that city, to obtain fuller information from 
them concerning Abyssinia and its languages. 
He spent three months there in 1827, On ac- 
count of the unsettled state of the civil affairs 
of Abyssinia, he did not commence operations 
till 1830. From Massowah, a seaport in the 
Province of Tigr§, he proceeded to Adigrate in 
the same province, and was favorably received 
by Sebagadis, the Chief or Ras of Tigre. 
Thence he went on a missionary tour to Gondar, 
capital of Amhara, another province. From 
1830 to 1833 he travelled extensively, holding 
earnest discussions with the priests and people, 
and proclaiming the gospel of Christ. From 
Cairo in 1833 he went to Europe. Having 
married, he returned in 1834 to Abyssinia with 
Rev. C. W. Isenberg. His health having 
failed, he left for home at the close of 1836. 
Continued ill-health preventing his laboring in 
Abyssinia, he was associated in 1839-42 with 
the Society's missionaries at Malta, .in superin- 
tending the translation of the Bible into Arabic, 
and taking charge of the printing-press. In 
1841 he made a vfeit to Syria to ascertain the 
moral condition of the Druses, and the expedi- 
ency of attempting a mission among them. On 
the establishment of a Protestant College at 
Malta by a committee in London for the bene- 
fit of the youth of the Levant, he was appointed 
•fice-mesident in 1845, and the same year visit- 
ing England was ordained deacon in the 
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Church of England. After his return to Malta 
the Bishopric of the Anglican Church at Jeru- 
salem becoming vacant by the death of Bishop 
Alexander, Mr. Gobat was nominated as his 
successor by the King of Prussia (Frederick 
William IV.), and consecrated at Lambeth 
July 5th, 1846. His work in Jerusalem was 
vigorous and successful. Especially worthy of 
mention are the Diocesan School and the Or- 
phanage on Mount Zion. The former was be- 
gun in 1847 with nine children. When be died 
there were in Palestine under his care 37 
schools with 1,400 children. He had also 
twelve native churches. He died in Jerusalem 
May 11th, 1879. He wrote ‘'A Journal of 
Three Years in Abyssinia ” (London, 1847). 

Bishop Gobat is said by all who knew him 
to have been a man of extraordinary talents, 

g reat humility, and devoted piety and zeal. 

[e spoke eight languages. He had wonderful 
tact in dealing with all classes of men. His 
life was one of “ adventure, hardship, exposure, 
and suffering.” 

Crodda^ a district and town in Bengal, In- 
dia; subdivision of the Sautal Perganas district. 
Area 966 square miles, containing 1,758 villages. 
Population of the district, 348,493, Hindus, 
Moslems, Santals, Kols, and other aboriginal 
tribes of whom a few are Christians. The 
town is a mission station of the C. M. S.; 1 
missionary and wife, 77 communicants, 9 
schools, 178 scholars. 

CSocderwaelit.— A town in Capo Colony, 
South Africa, 50 miles north of Mamre. Its 
name, which signifies “well protected,” indi- 
cates the nature of the locality, which is a deep 
glen in a spur of the Picket Mountains. Station 
of the Moravians, occupied in 1888. This place 
is a Hottentot settlement, which originated in 
the bequest of a proprietor who died years ago, 
leaving his property to four of his slaves, after 
the death of the last of whom the estate was to 
be sold at auction, and the pnx^ccds to be di- 
vided among the numerous children of the 
slaves. When the last of the four slaves died, 
by her earnest wish the property was sold to 
the Moravians, who now own the entire shition. 
The school and large congrcfgation hero are 
under the care of a native pastor. 

Oodthaaln a station of the Dani^sh Mission 
in southern Greenland, founded by Hans 
Egede in 1798. It has a teachoris seminary. 
Here the first Eskimo, Kajaruak, was baptized 
in 1739. 

dog'o (Gogha), a town and stibdi vision in 
Bombay, India. The town is a port on tho 
Gulf of Cambay, about 200 miles south of 
Ahmadabad, and contains 7,000 Hindus, Mos- 
lems, Jains, and Bheels. Gujarati and a mixed 
dialect called Mussuhnani are spoken. Tho 
climate is tomperalo and healthy. Mission sta- 
tion of the Irish Presbyterian Church (1844); 1 
missionary .and wife, 2 out-stations, 85 communi- 
cants, 18 preaching places, 4 Sunday-schools, 
200 scholars, 6 schools, 848 scholars. 

Crogo Tersion.— The Gogo belongs to the 
Bantu family of African languages, and is 
spoken by the Wagogo, who number about 
100,000, They inhabit the region between 
tho Umyamwezi district on the west and that 
of the Usagara on the east. They are bounded 
on the north by the Masai country and that of 


the Wataturu, and on the south by that of 
the Wahebe and the Wasango. For this 
tribe of east Equatorial Africa the Rev. J. C. 
Price translated the Gospel of IVEatthew from 
the Greek, by the help of the English Revised 
Version and Rebmauu’s Swahili Versiou. The 
Gogo language is closely allied to the Kaguru, 
but sufficiently distinct to render the Kaguru 
Version useless among the Wagogo. With the 
sanction of the Church Missionary Society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society published 
Mr. Price’s version in 1886, of which thus far 
507 copies have been disposed of. 

Ooiid Version. — The Gond belongs to the 
Dravidian family of the Non -Aryan languages, 
and is spoken by the Gonds, one of the most 
remarkable of the hill tribes in Central India. 
The Rev. Dawson of the Free Church Mission 
translated the Gospel of Matthew into this laii- 

f uage, which was imblished at Allahabad in 
872. The Gospel of ^lark followed in 1873. 
In 1884 the Gospel of John and the Book of 
Genesis were issued. Thus far 1,500 portions 
of the Scriptures have been disposed of. 

{Bpeemen mrse. Matt. 5 : 16.) 

5 ?^ wit WiA uti^ 51?^ 

mm iimr 

Ooodell, William, b. 1792, at Temple- 
^ton, Mass, His father had earnestly desired 
him to be a minister of the gospel, but had not 
the means to edticale him. The son, hearing 
that beneficiary aid was granted at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., went, walking and 
riding, sixty miles to Andover. Finding tho 
charity fund overloaded and other applieanls 
waiting, he “fooled it the whole distance” 
home again. The next t<‘rm, “ without money, 
without (credit, or any plan,” he p\it his books 
and clothing into his trunk, strapped it on his 
back, and began Ins march of sixty miles again. 
He was received; and having at this aciuUuny 
fitted for college, he entered Ihirtmonth, where 
ho graduated, and th(;n studied th<*oIogy at 
Andover. After heaving the seminary ho 
studied medicjine, and spent a year in visiting tho 
churches and the Indian missions at tlu‘ Hrmtli- 
we.st:. Ho sailed Dec^embor 9th, 1822, for Beirut* 
where, after a few months Hi)ent at Malta, ho 
arrived Nov(unber 16th, 1823, <*xp(‘(*ting to 
proceed to Jerusakun, but the disturbed state of 
tho country in consecpuuiee of the Greek revolu- 
tion prevented. At Beirut he aichxl in estab- 
lishing a mission, and pursued thc^ study of tho 
Ttirkish, Arabic, and Armenian langtmgos. 
War raging between Greece and Turk(‘y, and 
orsecution from th(^ ecclesiastics prcwniling, 
is work was interrupted, and, (consular pro- 
tection being withdrawn, ho was often in groat 
peril. In 1828 ho went with his family for a 
time for safety to Malta. There lu^ issticd tho 
New Testament which he had translated Into 
Armono-lXirkish. In 1831 he was transferred 
to Constantinople to begin a now mission to the 
Armenians, ills time hero was chiefly occupied 
in translating the Old Testament into Armeno- 
Turklsh. Two years after, in a firo which 
destroyed nearly a square mile of the dty, aU 
Mb property, including grammar, dictionaries* 
commentaries, translations, and manuscripts ox 
every kind, was consumed. In 1889 he was in 
the midst of the plague in its most fr^htful 
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forms. The persecution of converts and friends 
of missionaries, increasing in violence, threat- 
ened to break up the mission v-ork. But while 
he was awaiting the order to leave, God inter- 
posed, in the defeat of the sultan's army, the 
death of the sultan himself, a destructive tire 
in Constantinople, and the overthrow of man}" 
leading persecutors. His great work, the trans- 
lation of the Bible into Armeno-Turkish, was 
completed in 1S41; but so anxious was he to 
secure perfect accuracy that it underwent 
repeated revisions, and the final one was not 
finished till 1868, four years before his death. 
On the' day that he finished it he wrote to Dr. 
John Adams, his teacher at Andover: “ Thus 
have I been permitted by the goodness of God 
to dig a ■well in this distant land, at which 
millions may drink, or as good Brother Temple 
would say, to throw wide open the twelve 
gates of the New Jerusalem to this immense 
population.” 

In 1851 he visited his native land, where for 
two years he travelled twenty-five thousand 
miles, addressed more than four hundred con- 
gregations in aid of foreign missions, besides 
meeting students of colleges and theological 
seminaries, and Sabbath ana select schools. In 
1858, he returned to Constantinople, where he 
labored with enthusiasm and success till 1865, 
when, on account of failing health, he 
requested a release from the Board. He returned 
home after forty-three years of missionary work, 
preached and delivered addresses, attended 
meetings of the Board at Chicago and Pittsfield, 
and died in 1867, aged 75, at the residence of 
his son in Philadelphia. * ' He was rarely gifted, 
full of genial humor, sanguine, simple, coura- 
geous, modest, above all, holy. He won hearts 
and moulded lives.” 

dooty, a town in Madras, South India, 
50 miles east of Bellary. Climate dry and hot. 
Population, 5,394, chiefly Hindoos and Mos- 
lems. Languages, Hindustani and Telugu. 
Natives poor and degraded. Mission station of 
the London IVIissionary Society (1855) j 2 mis- 
sionaries (1 married), 15 native helpers, 28 out- 
stations, 1 church, 104 members, 2 schools, 186 
scholars. 

Croraklipar, a town in the Northwest 
Provinces of India, on the Rapti River, 80 miles 
east of Faizabad. The to-wn is filthy, ill-kept, 
and overrun with troops of monkeys, here the 
object of popular veneration. Population, 
57,922, Hindoos, Moslems, Christians, etc. 
Mission station of the Church Missionary 
Society (1883); 1 missionary and wife, 4 sta- 
tions and out-stations, 821 communicants, 15 
schools, 1,500 scholars. 

Gordon, Andrew, b. Putnam,N.T. , IJ.S, 
A., September 17th, 1828; graduated at Franklin 
College, O., 1850; studied theologyat Canons- 
burg. Pa., 1858; appointed by synod missionary 
to Sialkot, North India; ordained August 29th, 
1854, by Presbytery of Albany; sailed Septem- 
ber 28th, 1854. Dr. Gordon was the founder of 
.this mission of the United Presbyterian Church. 
He was a devoted and useful laborer with pen 
and tongue. He returned to the United States 
in 1865 greatly debilitated, and remained so for 
several years; but having gained sufficient 
strength to warrant active labor again, he re- 
embarked in 1875, and was stationed at Gurdas- 
.pur, Northern India. He returned home the 


second time because of illness of members of 
his family, and looked forward confidently and 
eagerly to a return to his -work in India. He 
received the degree of D.D. in 1885 from 
Franklin College, New Athens, O. After a 
long and painful illness he died in Philadelphia, 
August IStb, 1887, and -was buried at West 
Laurel Hill Oemete^. Dr. Gordon was prepar- 
ing a version of the Psalms in the Urdu language 
when he returned. He published a valuable 
work, “Our India ^Mission,” 8vo, pp. 516 
(1886). 

Gordon Memorial, a station of the Free 
Church of Scotland, in Natal, South Africa, a 
few miles from the frontier of Zululand, 
opened in 1874, by means of funds given by the 
Countess of Aberdeen as a memorial to her son, 
Hon. J. H. Gordon, (see account of Natal Mis- 
sion under the Free Church of Scotland), and 
now conducted by the Ladies' Society. It has 
2 female missionaries, 29 boarding pupils, 50 
day scholars. 

Goshen. ~1. A town in North Jamaica, 
West Indies, near the coast, southeast of St. 
Ann's Bay. Mission station of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland; (1840); 1 native 
pastor, 1 out-station, 850 members, 2 Sunday- 
schools, 270 scholars.— 2. A town in East South 
Africa, on the Windoogelsberg River, southeast 
of Silo. Mission station of the Moravians, 
opened in 1850 for the benfit of the Tambook- 
ies and Kafirs. The work prospered. “One 
Kafir hut after another was erected around the 
missionaries' dwellings, and the barren wilder- 
ness rapidly assumed the aspect of a garden of 
the Lord.” It was but a year old, however, 
when the Kafir war of 1851 laid it in ruins. It 
was rebuilt, and is again in a prosperous condi- 
tion under the care of the present missionary 
and his wife. 

Gossner Missionary Society. Head- 
quarters, 31 Potsdamer Strasse, Berlin, Ger- 
many. — Johannes Evangelista Gossner, born at 
Hausen, near Augsburg, December 14tb, 1773; 
died in Berlin, March 20lh, 1858, was baptized 
and educated in che Roman Catholic Church, 
and held a small benefice at Miinich, which en- 
abled him to continue his studies and engage in 
literary pursuits. He came early under the in- 
fluence of Martin Boos, and gradually his evan- 
gelical tendencies became so apparent, that in 
1817 he lost his benefice. But he did not pub- 
licly embrace Protestantism until 1826. Prom 
1829 to 1846, when he retired as pastor emeri- 
tus, he had charge of the Bethlehem Church 
in Berlin. 

The missionary zeal which gave Ms life its 
peculiar character of grandeur may have been 
awakened by Martin Boos, who, though he 
never left the Church of Rome, was himself a 
kind of evangelical missionary, and for that 
reason was viMently chased from place to place 
by the Jesuits. 'But otherwise it was a sponta- 
neous outgrowth of his own nature, and he re- 
(Seived his specific impulse towards the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the heathen from his inti- 
mate connection with Spittlar, one of the 
founders of the Basle Mission Society and a rep- 
resentative of the Pietist circles in Gerirfany, 
and with the Moravian Brethren, who for a 
whole century had been the sole representatives 
of fhe missionary idea in German cifilization. 
He became in 1881 one of the directors of the 
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newly founded Berlin Mission Society in Ber- 
lin, and in 1834 be began to publish ** Die 
Biene” (The Bee), which, still flourishing, has 
contributed very much to awaken and consoli- 
date the interest of the German public in mis- 
sionary work. 

In 1886, however, he broke o:ff his connec- 
tion with the Society ; he felt that they could 
not work together. He could not bring his 
ideas of what a Christian missionary should be 
into haruiouy with the Society’s ideas of how 
a Christian mission should be worked. He had 
his eyes lixed upon the Apostle — a man driven 
onwards by the Are of his faith and throwing 
all his cares on God, and the Society had 
adopted the English model of a mission— a 
thoroughly organized institution, supported 
but also governed by the Christian community 
that established it. Gossner felt perfectly 
certain, that he was not wrong, but it was a 
long time before he came to understand that 
the Society was not wrong either. He seems 
to have given up in despair, and felt very much 
perplexed when, some months later, eight 
young men, artisans, who could and would sup- 
port themselves wherever they went in the 
world, came to him and asked to be instructed 
and prepared so as to be sent out by some mis- 
sion society, or to go out on their own account 
to preach the gospel to the heathen. How- 
ever, ‘‘this comes from the Lord,” ho said to 
himself, and undertook the task. After about 
■six months’ preparation these young men went, 
under the leadership of the Scotchman, Dr. 
Lang, to South Australia, and in the mean time 
new pupils had been received. 

But other dilflculties arose. The ecclesiastical 
authorities of Berlin took umbrage at tlic in- 
formal and unauthorized way in which Goss- 
ner acted. He was compelled to petition the 
king for a permit to form a regular mission 
society. Tlie king refused his consent, and 
added, with a little tap of the corporal’s stalT, 
that there was a royal mission so<;iety, and that 
Mr. Gossner, if he wanted to do anything in 
that line, must address himself to said so<n- 
ety. The king died, however, a few months 
.afterwards, aiul by a cabinet ordinance of dime 
28th, 1842, his successor, Eriedrich ‘Wilhelm 
IV., allowed and conlirmed the Gossner Mis- 
•sion Society. But no real change was thereby 
wrought in Gossner ’s method. In 1880 lu^ luid 
sent out another body of his pupils, under the 
leadership of William Start, an Englishman, 
who settled them at Hajipur in British India, 
and in that way he continued to transfer his 
missionaries to other societies or to let them go 
on their own responsibility. It was the mission 
to the Kols— that grand trial but grand triumph 
of Gossner’s life— which Anally forced him 
from merely indivichial action into a true 
-organization on the broader foundation of asso- 
ciation. 

In the middle of June, 1844, a number cf 
Gossner’s pupils, among whom were the theolo- 
gian Schultz, and two teachers, Brandt and Fr, 
Batsch, left Berlin for Calcutta. They wanted 
to' go as missionaries to the heathen, but, as 
usual, they had no very definite plans as to 
where to go and how to work. They might 
,seek a field in Farther India, or they might join 
some other Gossner missionaries in Hither 
India; that had to be decided on their arrival 
at Calcutta. Their friends there, however, 
iimong whom was the Wlirtemberger, Haber- 


lin, in the service of the English Church Mis- 
sion, were not. in favor of either of those plans. 
While they were hesitating what to do, their 
attention 'was incidentally drawn to the Kols, 
a degraded race, sunk in misery and stupidity; 
and when the English Government promised 
assistance, they made up their minds t.o go 
thither. The field proved very hard, and the 
only aid they had from Gossner consisted in 
his letters: “1 will pra,y more for you.” It took 
five long years before tbc first Kol was bap- 
tized, June 9tli, 18o0; but after that success 
came, overwhelming and rarely experienced. 

Evidently the ciucstiou was not about a more 
or less slow progress by single converts, but 
about the conversion of a whole people. “We 
will have them all,” exclaimed Gossner in his 
enthusiasm; “everyone of them.” But it was 
as evident that in its then organization— a loose 
association of individual elTorts — the mission was 
not able to manage the attair. When the mis- 
sionaries fell out with each other, Gossner had 
no other means of setting t.liexn right than t.ell- 
ing them: “If yon don’t agree, I shall stop 
praying for you.” Then two groat (calamities 
befell the uiu\ert.aldng — the S(‘p(>y njbollion and 
the death of (jlossnor. At. first the relxJliou 
actually threatened to e.\'titiguish the mission. 
The nussioimrhjs th'd to C'ahaitta.; th(‘ir hous<‘S, 
schools, and chureJms won^ dinnolished, atid the 
native members of the c.ongn^.gal.ion W(‘r(‘ <‘.v- 
posed to harsh ]K‘rse(nit.iou. Wlum this ntnvs 
reached Berlin Gossner made an oiler to trausf<‘r 
the whole institution to th(i English C’lnin^h 
Missionary Botnt'ty, in order to sc'cun^ its 
continuation. For somt*. reason tli(‘ Soci(*ty 
gave no iinnu‘(liale answ(‘r, and in the mt‘an 
time the national tV(‘ling in <h*rmany b(‘<‘anu^ 
thoroughly rous(ul, and sorely hurt hyth<‘ idea 
that this innhnlaking, (Jennan in its origin and 
so ])romising of su(;eoss, should b(‘. h*i‘t to otlu*rs 
to be <*a.rri(‘(l through. Suddtmly (h^ssiun* took 
a de<‘ision without wniting for the ans\v<*r from 
tlui English scxntSy, and, shortly b<‘ror(‘ he dit,‘d, 
Im transferred the mission and* all his personal 
properly to a. (hiratorium. Knan his aeeounts 
it tii>]H‘ar(Hl t.hat in twirnty-oia^ y<‘nrs ht‘ had re- 
ceived from otiHM's 800, ()()() marks, whi(‘h he had 
sp<mt on his mission, b(‘si(h^s paying out of his 
own pocket 38,000 marks, kdt persotjul 
l)rop<u‘ty worth 150,000 marks, whieli lunvislnul 
to have mv(‘st<‘d as a juu’manent fund. 1'h(» 
total inimlKu* of missionaricss he had sent out was 
141. 

After the suppression of llu? ndxdlion t.hcs 
English Governnuait gave the. Gossner mission- 
aries anii)le compensation for as much of their 
propei'ty as had Ixx'ii (l(‘stroye<l by tln^ n^lxOs. 
Jhit about this moiuy arose an* unfortunate 
disagrfxunent Ixjtwcjcn tluj missionaries and the 
Curatorium, the fonm^r (daiming it as t.heir per- 
sonal proptu’ty, and the latt(U‘ protesting that it 
belonged to tli(‘. mission. It was snuxXlxxl over, 
but it' soon broke out again tindtjr other fdrms, 
The real cause of the discontent lay deeper. 
On the one side the misHionarie.s wanted to bo 
placed in exae.tly the stuno relation to the Cura- 
torium m the English missi<madeH to their ro- 
speotivo societies. On the other side the Cura- 
torium was more than willing to assume tho 
dignity and pow(ir of a government, but it was 
as yet unable to fulfil its duties. After ten years 
of haggling the split came. In 1869 a majority 
of the older missionaries, teachers, and helpers 
entered the sorvioe of the English Society for 
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the Propagation of the Gospel, followed, it was 
said, by 7,000 members; and the worst was that, 
for the following ten years, the two societies 
labored in this region "in steady rivalry with 
each other, founding stations, establishing 
schools, etc., in direct opposition to each other. 

The mission now has a stations, 165 churches, 
17 native preachers, and 30,027 church-mem- 
bers. 

Gottwald, John Daniel, b. August, 
9th, 1726, at Westhofen, near Strasburg. Receiv- 
ing a knowledge of the love of Jesus through 
a discourse delivered by John Jacob Franz, 
1741, he joined the Brethren’s congregation at 
Herrnhaag 1743. After serving the church in 
various capacities, he was appointed to com- 
mence a mission on the island of St. Kitts in 
1776, where he labored faithfully and success- 
fully for ten years. He died by an apoplectic 
stroke August 20th, 1805. 

Oraaf Reinet, a town of Cape Colony, 
South Africa, on the Sunday River, 200 miles 
north of Port Elizabeth. A thriving town, 
called from its beautiful location the gem of 
the desert.” Population, 3,717. Mission sta- 
tion of the S. P. G. (1846). 

Oracehay, a mission station of the Mo- 
ravians <1797) on the island of Antigua, West 
Indies, 6 miles west of Gracehill. The village 
is built about a little knoll just large enough to 
hold the mission church and premises, and over- 
looking a beautiful bay. One missionary and 
his wife are at present in charge of this station. 

Oracelield, a town on the northern coast 
of Antigua, West Indies. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated close to the sea, the cool sea-breeze making 
it one of the healthiest places on the island. A 
mission station of the Moravians, established to 
reach the negro population who were too dis- 
tant to attend the other congregation. A church 
and school-house have been built, and are now 
under the care of native workers and the mis- 
sionaries at St, Johns (q.v.). 

Oraeeliill, a town of Antigua, 8 miles east- 
southeast of St. Johns. A station of the Mora- 
vians, opened as an auxiliary preaching place of 
St. Johns, where the increase of hearers made it 
necessary to provide church accommodations 
for those living on the more distant estates. 
The mission buildings stand on a very uneven 
tract of land, the inequalities of which piave 
been artificially remedied. A chapel was 
built voluntarily and almost entirely by the 
negroes. 

Oraliam’s Hall, the centre of the Mora- 
vian missionary activity in Demarara, British 
Guiana, South America. It is a little village on 
the Industry Plantation, 10 miles east of George- 
town, and consists of a number of cottages for 
the laborers, a huckster-shop, the little chapel, 
and the neat-looking residence of the school- 
master. (The missionary and his wife reside 
about a mile from the village.) The population 
is composed chiefly of negroes from the Bar- 
badoes and some East Indian coolies. The suc- 
cess of the mission here has been very marked 
in spite of the droughts and depressions in the 
sugar market, which seriously affected the finan- 
cisu prospects of the estate and the circum- 
stances of the people. 


Graliamstoira, a town in Cape Colony, 
South Africa. Pleasantly situated, well kept, 
and thriving. Population, 8,000. Mission sta- 
tion of the S. P. G. (1853), since 1854 the seat 
of a bishop, and since 1861 of a college. It has 
several out-stations with about 3,000 adherents. 

Oran Chaeo, a district in the Argentine 
Republic, South America, inhabited by roving 
Indians. Mission field of the South American 
Missionary Society, with one missionary residing 
at Alexandra Colony. 

Oraiid Cayman, one of the Cayman 
Islands, West Indies, 176 miles northwest from 
the west end of Jamaica. "J'he island is 17 miles 
long and 4 to 7 miles broad. Climate tropical. 
Population, 4,000, composed of English settlers, 
European and African mixed, and pure negro. 
Language, English. Religion, Protestant. Mis- 
sion station of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland (1832); 1 ordained missionary and 
his wife, 1 ordained native, 12 other helpers, 7 
stations, 6 churches, 612 members. 

Orand Turk, one of the Turk’s Islands, 
West Indies, is 7 miles long by 2 broad. The 
town has 2,300 inhabitants, and is the seat of 
government for the islands, which belong to 
Jamaica. Mission station of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society; 1 missionary, 6 native helpers, 
234 church-members, 190 Sabbath scholars. 

Oraiit, Asahel, M.D. — The very name of 
Dr. Grant assures us that the foundations of his 
character were laid in a Christian home. Only 
parents who lived in the Scriptures would have 
called their son Asahel. He was born in Mar- 
shall, N. y., U. S. A., the second son of William 
and Rachel Grant, from Litchfield County, 
Conn., the home of Bellamy, the native place of 
Samuel J. Mills, and the seat of the mission 
school where Obookiali and others received their 
education. 

Dr. Grant’s life was a short one, — only from 
August 17th, 1807 to April 24th, 1844,— but it 
was filled with Christian service. Even before 
his conversion, when only 16 years of age, he 
taught school with the dignity of riper years. 
At 18 he married Miss Electa S. Loomis of Tor- 
rington, Conn. She was the mother of Seth 
Hastings and Edwin Hodges, his oldest sons, and 
was a true helpmeet, especially in his religious 
life. She was spared to him only four years, 
but in that time exerted an influence that waa 
felt to the end of his life. The year after mar- 
riage he graduated from the Medical Institution 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and the year after that he 
settled in Braintrim, Pa., on the banks of the 
Susquehanna, along which Zeisberger, the Mo- 
ravian missionary to the Indians, frequently 

E assed on his journeys to his different fields of 
ibor. In his 20th year he joined the Presby- 
terian Church in Clinton, N. Y., and was chosen 
ruling elder in Baintrim where it is said he read 
more sermons to the congregation on the Sab- 
bath than he heard from the living preacher. 
When Mrs. Grant died he carried his motherless 
children to be cared for by his own mother, and 
soon resumed his medical practice in Utica. 
Here again he was chosen elder, though only 
in his ^th year, and none of his fellow-elders 
were less than 40 years old. The American 
Board met in Utica in 1834, and October 2Bth 
he offered himself as a* medical missionary. 
April 6th, 1885, he married Miss Judith S.Camp- 
bell, a lady as remarkable for her scholarly at- 
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tainmeDts in those days as for her piety. In 
Persia, ISTestoriau bishops were astonished to see 
a woman consult her Greek Testament when 
any question arose as to the meaning of a pas- 
sage, and learn Syriac through the Lexicon of 
Castell, that gave the definitions in Latin. May 
11th they sailed for Smyrna, and arrived there 
June 28th. August 19th they sailed from 
Constantinople on their way to Persia, but did 
not reach their future home in Oroomiah till 
November 20th, in a driving storm, to find the 
house unfinished and the walls so wet that days 
after the grains of barley sprouted and grew in 
the mud plaster. 

The medical skill of Dr. Grant was at once 
called into active exercise, and gave access to 
all classes, from the prince to the beggar. The 
haughty moollah kissed the borders of his gar- 
ments, and some even kissed his shoes; and yet 
it was not all sunshine. Parents w^ent away 
without medicine rather than take the unripe 
fruit out of the hands of their children, though 
it was the cause of their sickness. Then after 
the most explicit directions came such inquiries 
as whether the milk must be that of a sheep, 
buffalo, ass, or cow, and if the last, what must 
be her color ?— what must be the sex of the 
fowl used in making broth? They were full 
of strange notions; bleeding in one vein took 
blood from the head, and another from the 
stomach; this one from the heart, and that one 
from the liver. Accustomed to have sen- 
tences written from the Koran to be swal- 
lowed by the patient, some asked whether the 
paper must be swallowed with the medicine, if 
indeed th^ did not devour it at once without 
inquiry. Then the pulse must be felt in both 
wrists, and on a fast-day some would rather die 
than taste the nourishment necessary to keep 
them alive. Often, after all his explanations 
and charges, the patient would go directly con- 
trary to the directions, however plain. Then, on 
the other hand, he sometimes got more credit 
than he deseiwed. Once, when he applied a 
blister behind the ear for a local pain, he had 
the credit of thawing out the water that had run 
into the ear and fro7.en there. Patients came 
from all quarters — Kurds from the vicinity of 
Mosul, and even from the borders of Georgia. 
When he afterwards entered the mountains, on 
more than one occasion, he Wiis indebted for 
his safety to his recognition by some patient 
whom he had prescribed for in Oroomiah. 

With all this, he was careful to give no offence 
to the native doctors, but rather helped them, 
both with medicine and instruction; for there 
was far more work to bo done than ho could 
hope to do alone. 

He rather discouraged wealthy pationta unless 
there was some special reason for liolping them, 
and sometimes prescribed only as a consulting 
physician. Then, as patients multiplied, ho 
thinned their ranks by requiring a ccrtificalo 
from their religious teachers, whether priest, 
moollah or rabbi. This relieved him from 
trivial cases, and prevented the clergy from per- 
secuting inquirers. A Jacobite bishop in Mosul 
once anathematized all who applied toBr. Grant 
for medicine, but the people could not be kept 
from coming, nor could the clergy come them- 
selves and refuse certificates to the sick. 

Dr, Grant found no lack of labor in Oroomiah. 
Besides his daily medical practice, he instruct- 
ed young men m medicine, he visited outlying 
villages and distant places, he established ana 


superintended schools, and entered every door 
that opened for religious instruction. 

In Iverson Dr. Grant was not tall or large, but 
alert and full of vigor. His complexion was 
dark, his eye bright, his aspect friendly, with a 
dash of enterprise and enthusiasm. In his walk 
and his attitude in the saddle there was a great 
deal of the soldier— straight, firm, and ener- 
getic. It was this soldierly bearing of his that 
led a member of the English Embassy to Persia 
to say: “ A good soldier w'as spoiled when that 
man became a missionary.’* 

The rest of the life of Dr. Grant, is identical 
with the history of the mission to the mountain 
Nestorians. 

Orassman, Andre w, b. February 23d, 
I'TO^ at Senftleben, Moravia: called “to the 
clearer light of the gospel” through Christian 
David in 1725. Persecuted in Moravia, he, with 
others who sympathized with him, removed in 
1728, under the leadership of Cbristitm David, 
to an estate at Bcrthelsdorf, afterwards (‘ailed 
Herrnhut, provided for them by Count, Zinzen- 
dorf. From 1731 till 1737, he, with some com- 
panions, travelled, learning suc^^essively the 
Swedish, Finnish, and Russian languages, sup- 
porting themselves at their respective trades, 
and making known the gospel, as opportunities 
offered, in parts of Germany, Sweden, and Lap- 
land. Having passports only to Archangel, 
and their hearts burning “ with desire to prwich 
the gospel to the poor, ignorant Sainoycdes,” 
they applied to the Russian authorities of Arch- 
angtjl for a passport. The result is given htiro 
in his own words: ‘‘Our friends strongly dis- 
suaded us, telling us what would be the mstilt, 
but we felt it our duty to make the t,rial. After 
being put off from day to day for a fortnight, \vc 
were at last asked what kind of people we w<*re, 
and what we wanted in those ri‘gions whiu’e no 
foreigner was ever allowcul to travel. Two 
days after, February 13lh, 1738, we were taken 
to prison, and confined in setuirate rooms. A ftcr 
five days we were o.\amin(*d each apart, and all 
our answers wu'ilten dowm. Jn tb(< s<‘(pajl we 
were tried and sifted in orvvvy po.s,sibhi way, as 
they look us for sines employ(‘il either by Fran(‘e 
or Sweden. After we hud spent nine w(‘eks in 
prison, a passport was given us for Ht. Peters- 
burgh, and an OH<‘ort. of three soldi(u's, our 
examinations having b(‘on sent b(ifor(». We 
reached St. Petersburgh in Haf<^ty April 19th, 
1738, and were taken straight to prison. On 
the 28(1 WG worn separately e.xamined ns Ix^fore, 
and minutes taken. After wc had Ixuai at 8t, 
Petersburgh a (juarter of a yt‘ar, the d(‘(‘ision 
came that we were to be sent out of the country. 
Its purport was us follows; He(‘auH(i we had un- 
dertaken to go scxn-etly in In^r Maj(*sly's domin- 
ions, in order to int,r(xhu*(^ our ixdigion among 
them, though wc knew that Inx' JVla)t‘sty wm 
endeavoring to eonv(n't them to her r(*ligion, wo 
had des(^rve(lto be punished according to tho 
laws. But m her Maj(‘.sty had ever been gra- 
ciously (iispoH(xl towards the Germans, the pun- 
ishment should this time be remitted. But in 
case wo or any other member of our church 
were found engaged in similar enterprises, wo 
should without mercy suffer th (3 punishment 
prescribed by law. This, as was explained to 
us, was to be burnt alive/* Subsequently Mr. 
Grassman labored in Greenland, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Germany, He was consecrated 
Bishop of the Brethren's Church in 1756. In 
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1761-62 he had charge of the congregation in 
Herrnhut, and in 1765 removed, as Provincial 
of the Silesian congregations, to Gnadenberg, 
whence he was called to superintend the Bohe 
mian congregations at Berlin and Rixdorf. He 
died ^larch 2oth, 1783. 

Orebo Version.— The Grebo belongs to 
the Negro group of African languages, and is 
used in the region of Liberia. The first translation 
of the gospel into Grebo was made by the aid of 
the A. B. C. P. M : the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew was printed at Cape Palmas in 1838. 
Luke was translated by the Rev. John Payne of 
the Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society of 
America, and an edition published by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Mr. Payne also translated 
the Book of Genesis, which was published at 
New York in 1850, and the Acts, issued in 1852. 
In the same year the Gospel of John was pub- 
lished at New York. Since then the Eiristle to 
the Romans and that of 1st Corinthians were 
published by the American Bible Society. 

{Specimen mrse. John 3 : 16.) 

Eli.re 'kre Nyesoa nuna kon& S.h n<>wS.neiia» & 
hpyina 4 s§y§ hh kokd,-yu donh, be ny& be & 
p6 hanhte, 5. neb te wash, n5ma k ma konlb- 
se-honbnonh k&. 

Greece, (Hellenic Kingdom). — ^The Hel- 
lenic Kingdom embraces a territory of about 
25,000 square miles, and has a population of 
2,200,000, Greeks and Albanians. Scotland has 
the same extent of territory and almost twice as 
many people. As for wealth and natural re- 
sources, Greece is proverbially the poorest 
count ry in E urope. Her rugged mountains and 
barren shores are fitted, for the most part, for 
only the scantiest vegetation. Her commerce 
is still undeveloped, and she is cut from 
Europe by the treacherous Adriatic, and by the 
inhospitable strip of Turkish territory that 
promises to keep her for an indefinite future 
from opening her railway connection to the 
north. This little kingdom has a debt of |80,- 
000,000, and supports an army as large as that 
of the United States. 

Agriculture occupies the attention of the ma- 
jority (seven eighths) of the inhabitants. Only 
seven cities can boast of more than 10,000 peo- 
ple. Fifteen cities (from Athens, 114,355, to 
Missolonghi, 6,324) contain only 250,000 inhabi- 
tants, or about one ninth of the whole popula- 
tion of Greece. Nearly ten per cent are shep- 
herds; as many are seafarers. Thei’e are 100,- 
000 Albanians scattered about the kingdom. 
They began migrating southward over four 
hundred years ago, at the time of the Turkish 
conquest. These people, who still speak their 
unwritten language, have become largely Hel- 
lenized, yet are easily distinguished from the 
Greeks proper. They are found mainly in 
Attica, about Thebes, on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
throughout ancient Argolis, in the southern dis- 
tricts of Eubsea, and in a few neighboring 
islands. 

The war of the revolution (1821-9) left 
Greece in a deplorable state. The Protocol of 
London declared her a kingdom under the pro- 
tectorate of England, Prance, and Russia. 
Prince Otto of Bayaria ascended the throne 
January 25th, 1833. King George, son of the 
King of Denmark, succeeded King Otto in 


1863. Under both these reigns the kingdom 
has seen slow but steady advancement. Under 
the present constitution (adopted October 29th, 
1864) the whole legislative power is vested in 
a single chiamber of representatives, called the 
Boule, and the executive power is in the hands 
of the king aad his responsible ministry. The 
fact that only a fraction (2 millions out of 8 mil- 
lions) of the Greek speaking people in the Le- 
vant are included in the present kingdom of 
Greece keeps the ambitious little country con- 
tinually in a restive condition, and the great 
powers have frequently been obliged to for- 
cibly compel the Greeks to keep the peace. 
This restriction is received with bad grace by 
the people. An extension of the territory of 
the kingdom to the north (1881) only whetted 
its appetite for more. The island of Crete has 
been in a chronic state of unrest. The latest 
elections (1890) have brought the radicals once 
more into power, under Delyannis, and the fu- 
ture of the country is likely to be stormy. 

Athens has been the capital of ** the Kingdom 
of the Hellenes*' since 1830, and has grown 
from a squalid Turkish village, clinging to the 
northern slope of the Acropolis, to a large (114,- 
335 inhabitants in 1889), clean, and beautiful 
city, with its palace and gardens, its fine hotels 
and boulevards, its cathedral and university, its 
art museums and its public schools. To the 
scholar and students of modern life it is one of 
the most interesting cities in the world. The 
Acropolis, crowned with ruins, is visible from 
every point. Lycabettus, to the noi'theast, af- 
fords the finest views of the city. The ‘ * eye of 
Greece’* is a charming resort in winter, but 
from May to October is avoided by travellers. 
March and April are the attractive months, but 
later on the heat and dust are disagreeable. 
The city is a busy hive of educational institu- 
tions. The school conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Episcopal Church, U. 8. A., by 
Miss Muir, is near the “Tower of the Winds,** 
on the northwestern slope of the Acropolis. 
The “ Hill Institute,** conducted by Miss 
Masson, is on the same slope farther to the cast. 
The English church and the Protestant Evan- 
gelical Greek church are to the east of the 
Acropolis, near the ruins of the temple of Ju- 
piter Olympus. The British and American 
schools for research in Greece are on the south- 
em slope of Mount Lycabel-tus. The surround- 
ings of the capital are very interesting, there be- 
ing fine drives in every direction. Piraeus, the 
seaport of Athens, is five miles to the southwest. 
The Boul5 meets November 1st (old style) every 
year, and the city thereafter presents a brilliant 
scene, in which the royal retinue, the deputies, 
the foreign ambassadors, the military classes, 
the church hierarchy, the throng of students 
from the whole Greek world, together with for- 
eigners from every clime, make the modern 
city vie with its ancient self in picturesqueness 
and interest. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom are adherents of the Greek Orthodox 
church. According to the census of 1889 there 
are 1,902,800 Greek Orthodox Christians, 14,- 
677 other Christians (mainly Roman Catholics 
m the Corfu district), 5,792 Jews, and 24,166 
Mohammedans. The constitution of 1864 de- 
clared the Greek Orthodox faith the religion of 
the state, but guarantees complete toleration 
and liberty to ah other sects. This breadth of 
view is somewhat limited by allowing no school 
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modem Greek, to the amount of 4,670,000 
pages, chiefly schoolbooks. The demand for 
books was such that they rarely accumulated on 
the shelves. 

Those were years of hope for all who were 
looking for the renovation of the Greek Church, 
both clergy and people seeming gratefully to 
appreciate the advantages extended to the com- 
munity. But soon a change came. The mis- 
sionary enterprise began to be regarded with 
suspicion through the gross misrepresentations 
of the Greek press, both as to the motives and 
practices of foreigners. There is every reason 
to believe that this was brought about by out- 
side intrigues, working through individuals 
here who found it for their interest to appear 
very zealous for the faith of the fathers. 

Through the same influence a change in the 
constitution, was effected, restricting the full re- 
ligious liberty which was granted by the first 
constitution, to toleration of recognized religions, 
but forbidding proselytism. The law, too, re- 
quiring ‘‘sacred lessons” to be taught in all 
schools, and which at first received such a nat- 
ural and liberal interpretation as to be met by 
the Scripture teaching of the missionaries, was 
now made to refer to the ‘‘sacred lessons” of 
the Greek Church, particularly the catechism, 
in which instruction was to be given by a Greek 
ecclesiastic. After a somewhat lengthy discus- 
sion of the point several of the missionaries 
withdrew. The American Board withdrew all 
its representatives except Dr. King, who was 
unwilling to go. The Baptist missionaries also 
returned after a time to America. 

Dr. King’s persecution and his long struggle 
with the government are fully recorded in Di*. 
Anderson’s work on missions in the East. At 
that time the need of a periodical in the interests 
of the evangelical movement began to be deeply 
felt. This finally led Dr. Kalopothakes to issue 
a Christian weekly, “The Star of the East,” — 
*A(Tr77p 'AvaroXy?, which was continued 
without interruption 27 years. 

During this period the native element became 
prominent in the work. Dr. ICalopothakes, Rev. 
G. Constantine, and Rev. D, Sakellarios worked 
for some years together under the American and 
Foreign Christian Union. Later there were dis- 
tinct organizations. The Baptists were repre- 
sented by Mr. Sakellarios. I’he Congregation- 
alists sustained Mr. Constantine, who, besides 
preaching, did much valuable work through the 
press. He removed a few years ago to Smyrna, 
where he is carrying on a similar work with 
marked success. 

The organization known distinctively as the 
Greek Evangelical Church was under the care 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church during the 
thirteen years previous to 1886. Rov. Geo. E. 
Loyburn and his venerable father joined the 
mission in 1875. The latter was removed by 
death within a few months. The former re- 
mained till the close of 1877, when he returned 
to America. The next year Rev. T. Sampson 
was sent out, and worked for a few years, first 
at Athens, then at Volo, and subsequently at 
Salonica, where he still is. 

At the close of 1885 the Evangelical ISTative 
Church withdrew its connection with the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church and became indepen- 
dent. 

Since that time there has been no “mission 
work,” so called, in Greece, except the primary 
school for poor children founded by the late 


Mrs. Hill, sustained b;|f the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States. It is under 
the care of Miss Muir, a Scotch lady who was 
long connected with Mrs. Hill. More recently 
Mile Raymond, of Geneva, has been associated 
as colleague with Miss Muir. The school num- 
bers about 500. 

There is a school for the better classes — in a 
certain sense a continuation of Mrs. Hill’s 
work— on the same premises, under the efficient 
direction of her niece, Miss Masson, It is con- 
ducted on the same general principles and 
with the same object, but it is no longer a 
mission school in the sense of being sustained 
or directed by any foreign society. It is now 
Miss Masson’s private school, though the pro- 
perty formerly occupied by the mission was 
given, by the friends in America so long inter- 
ested in the work, to Greece, to he used always 
as a school for girls. 

The Rev. Mr. Sakellarios, too, has continued 
independently the work he formerly carried on 
under the Baptist Missionary Union of the 
United States, but he can no longer he called 
a missionary. So also with the work of the 
native Greek Evangelical Church with which 
Dr. Kalopothakes is connected. This work even 
when under the mission differed to a consider- 
able extent from other missions in the fact that 
it was inaugurated and carried on for many 
years through native instrumentalities, so that 
the native element had a training from the first 
calculated to develop the capacity of the church 
for active forms of service and for responsi- 
bility, and through this an inclination to inde- 
pendence of action which was bound speedily 
to lead to self-support. 

The good results of this have been manifest 
in the history of the church at Athens during 
the five years since its separation from the mis- 
sion. There has been more outward growth 
and internal harmony than ever before, and it 
seems evident that the church has entered 
upon a stage in which it may carry on the 
evangelistic work which it has assumed in the 
field it claims for its operations— the territory 
included within kingdom of Greece. 

There arc at this dut.e but three stations — 
Athens, Pirceus, and Volo ; and a branch 
station at Larissa. The Greek Evangelical 
Church is Presbyterian in doctrine and form 
of government. A local synod has been or- 
ganized called the “ Synod of the Free Evan- 
gelical Church in Greece.” It has under its 
care the Bible work of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The colporteurs employed are 
all Christians who are able to do an important 
evangelistic work in connection with their sales 
of the Scriptures. The ralv Ilai- 

6Svy a monthly paper for children edited by 
Dr. Kalopothakes, is now in its Iwcnty-fourlh 
year and has an annual circulation of about 
7,000 copies. The “Star of the East,” the 
weekly paper, was discontinued at the close of 

1885. 

Through the kindly assistance of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society of London thousands of 
tracts are printed md circulated yearly. The 
wotk of the American Bible Society was for 
more than 25 years under Br. Kal<mothakes* 
care, and on its withdrawal from Greece in 

1886, the agency of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society being intrusted to him, the same 
assistance to the work and moral supj^rt comes 
thi*ough it. 
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Eoman Catholic missions in Greece date from 
1205 A.D., when the two great churches of the 
Orient and the Occident were split apart. The 
work was increased in 1525 a.d., and again in 
715 A.D. In 1834 Pope Gregory XV. established 
an apostolic delegation in the new Hellenic 
kingdom. The field is divided into three arch- 
bishoprics and five dioceses. There are about 
15,000 communicants, 136 churches and chap- 
els, 109 priests, 2 seminaries, 43 schools, and 
1,900 students. 

Summing up all foreign mission work in 
Greece, we find that the results have been in- 
direct for the most part, but these results are 
of the utmost importance. The country is 
passing thi*ough a transitional state. Religion 
is formal to the extreme, and unbelief is spread- 
ing widely and rapidly. The Greek Church is 
looked upon as a powerful political agent in 
binding the hearts of all true Greeks to the 
cause of the struggling little kingdom which 
aspires to gather under its banners the^ eight 
million Greeks of the Levant. To join the 
evangelical movement is looked upon as unpa- 
triotic. But great unseen changes are taking 
place throughout the country, which before 
very long will bring about a state of greater 
religious freedom, and the reaction from unbe- 
lief must result in a growth of evangelical 
feeling. 


Greek Versions.— The ancient Greek 
version of the Old Testament, or Septuagint, as 
it is commonly called, is not only the most 
ancient but also the most important of all the 
versions of Scripture that have been transmitted 
to us. It is the first missionary Bible, since by 
it the Gentile world became acquainted with 
monotheism. It originated in the 3d century 
before Christ (about the year 385 b.c.). Its 
history has been written so often that we need 
not repeat what is already known, beyond the 
fact that it is the ecclesiastical version of the 
Greek Church. A dialect of the ancient Greek 
is the Romaic or modern Greek, belonging to the 
Grjeco-Latia branch of the Aryan language- 
family, and spoken by the Greeks of the present 
day. A New Testament in the modern Greek 
was published at Geneva in 1638, by Maximus 
Calliergi or OalliopolL This edition was often 
reprinted by the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, as well as by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. A revised 
edition, prepared by Hilarion, Archbishop of 
Ternovo, was published at Constantinople in 
1828, and reprinted at Geneva in 1830 by the 
Genev^a Bible Society. Hilarion also translated 
the Old Testament from the Septuagint, and 
offered*' his work to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The latter, however, decided to 
have a translation prepaid from the Hebrew, 
and the Revs. H. D. Leeves and J. Lowndes 
were appointed to execute the work, with the 
aid of some Greek scholars. The first edition 
of the Old Testament was printed in England 
in 1840; the New Testament followed, and was 
printed at Athens in 1844. A general revision 
with the view of having the Old and New Tes- 
taments printed in one unifoim volume, was 
undertaken in 1845: The work of revision was 
completed by Prof, Bambas, Messrs. Nicolaides 
and Lowndes. Editions of the Old Testament 
were printed again in England in 1849 and 1850, 
succeeded by a new edition of the New Testa- 
ment in 1861, when the whole Bible was pre- 


pared for dissemination in one uniform volume 
for the first time. The great demand for the 
Word of God induced the British Bible Society 
to publish a pocket edition of the Bible in 
modern Greek, This edition was issued in. 
1883. For the Greeks belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the same Society published 
the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles 
in Roman type, at Smyrna, in 1859. The same 
Society issued also in 1886 a new edition of the 
diglott Gospels of Matthew and Luke in modern 
Greek and Albanian (Tosk). Of the latter the 
Society disposed up to March 31st, 1889 of 6,500- 
portions, and of the modem Greek version of 
641,585 portions of the Scriptures. 

{Specimen mrses, John 3 : 16.) 

(Ancient.) 

OvTa>iffhp,^yd'3r^(rep o Qeh^rou /cocrfMOV^ 
fiicrre Toy viov avrov rbv liovoyej/i} ISco/cez/, iva> 
cwa? .6 ^Larrevoov eh avrov aTrd^rjratt dXX 
exu atSvLov* 

(Modern.) 

A LOTI Totroif^pyiiryicrev o 0eo? rov Koap^ov^ 
mare rov Tibv avrov rov /lovoyeiff}^ 
vd' d7roXe<r6p . ehairbvy 

dXXd vd exx! atdoviov^ 

(Modern. Boman,) 

Sicbthis;thelo ipaghi pros ton patera' nau, ke 
thelo'lpi pros afton, Pater,’ imartoij* is ton ura- 
non ke enopion su.-;(Z«Aje xv. 18.) 

Green, Samuel H,. b. Worcester, Mass., 
U. S. A., October 10th, 1832; practised medicine 
for a while in Worcester; sailed for Ceylon as a 
medical missionary of the A. B. O. F. M. April 
20th, 1847; returned home on account of ill- 
health in 1873. He continued the preparation 
of medical works in the Tamil language. 
Several standard volumes were prepared by 
him, covering in all between three and four 
thousand pages, and are used as text-books in 
India. Dr. Green’s name stands a household 
word among the people of the island to whose 
interest he devoted his life. * * There is recorded 
no more marked expression of the useful results 
of a life of self-denying devotion to the most 
elevated work.” He died at Worcester, May 
38th,- 1884. 

, Greeiibay, a small town on the island of 
Antigua, West Indies, near St. John’s. After 
the emancipation of the slaves in Antigua, the 
idle, the vicious, and immoral gathered here and 
made the place notorious for vile deeds of eveiy 
description. The Moravian Brethren then 
opened a preaching place, with such success 
that in a short time the character of the people 
changed completely. A native minister, the 
first in Antigua, labored here from 1848 until 
his death in 1885. At present the work is 
carried on by a missionary and his wife. 

Greenland, an extensive region, including 
46,740 square miles, belonging to Denmark, 
lying northeast of North America,, from which 
and Its outlying islands it is separated by Davis' 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay. Cape Farewell, its 
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southern extremity, is a point on a small island 
from which the east coast extends northeast 
towards Cape Brewster, where it takes a more 
northerly course, and stretches towards the 
Pole to an unknown distance. The southern 
part of this coast is washed by the Greenland Sea, 
and the north by the Arctic Ocean. The outline 
of the coast is rugged and barren, with cliffs and 
precipices which are visible far out at sea. A 
number of inlets, the principal of which are 
Scoresby and Davy sounds, extend an unknown 
distance into the interior. Climate very healthy, 
temperature varying according to the distance 
from the Pole. Fogs are prevalent most of the 
year, and but little rain falls. Population, 
except about 300 Danes, consists entirely of 
Esquimo, who live by hunting and fishing, and 
number 9,780. A few live on the east coast, 
but all the villages and settlements are on the 
west coast, upon the low lauds along the fiords. 
After years of discouraging efforts on the part 
of the missionaries, all the natives have been 
converted to Christianity. They have given up 
their nomadic habits and enjoy the benefits of 
civilization, while they are attiicted with fewer 
of its vices than are the Indians who have come 
into contact with the white man elsewhere. 
Liquor is prohibited in all the settlements, and 
it is only once a year, on the king’s birthday, 
that every man in Greenland is permitted to 
receive from the government store-houses a 
glass of schnapps to drink the health of his 
sovereign. 

Greenland is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into two in.Mpect orates, North and South 
Greenland, each subdivided into seven districts, 
having a director who is assisted by a parliament 
chosen from the principal men. The soil of 
Greenland is not productive, the vegetation is 
slight, and if any minerals exist, they are not 
mined. The crown of Denmark has a monopoly 
of the trade, which is carried on under Ihe 
direction of the Greenland Trading Company. 

Missionary societies at work there: the Mora- 
vians, with stations at New Herrnhut, Lichlen- 
fels, Lichtenau, Fredericksdal, Umanak, and 
Iglorpait; 17 missionaries, 1,697 church-mem- 
bers. Also the Danish Missionary Society. 

Oreenland Vcrsioiw.— Greenland be- 
longs to the Arctic coast languages of North 
America, and is spoken in Greenland. The 
first attempts to supply the people of Greenland 
with Iho word of God were made by Hans 
Egede, a Norwegian clergyman, at the beginning 
of the 18th centuiy. The work was continued 
his son Paul Egede, and in 1766 the New 
Testament was published at Copenhagen. A 
second attempt was made by Fabricius, whose 
New- Testament was published in 1799. Both 
these translations wore very deficient, and 
Moravian missionaries made a third version 
from Luther's Geiman, which was published 
in 1822 by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and republished by the Danish Bible Society.* 
The latter also published in 1829 at Copenhagen 
a translation of the Old Testament, made by the 
Rev. Peter Kraght. In 1861 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society published at Herrnhut 
a revised edition of thelTew Testament, under 
the editorship of some retired Moravian mis- 
sionaries from Greenland. A large portion of 
the Old Testament has also been publislied by 
the same Society, which, up to March 81st, 1889, 
disposed of 3,200 poi-tions of the Scriptures. 


{Speoimen 'Berse, John 3 : 16.) 

SillarsQb dnnue Gudib taima assakigeiV 
Ernetue tunniullugo taukkonunga, tamarmik 
taursomunga opertut tammarkonnagit, naksaun-^ 
gitsomigle innursdtekarkollugit. 

O-reeiiville. — 1. A town in Since County, 
Liberia. Mission station of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, U. S. A ; 1 organized church, 1 
native pastor, 32 commnnicants, 1 Sunday- 
school, 48 pupils, 1 day-school, 66 pupils. — 
2. A town on the Naas River, British Amer- 
ica, 650 miles north of Victoria, B. C. The 
climate is wet in summer, with frequent frosts ; 
dry and cold in winter. The 250 inhabitants 
belong to the Nescagh tribe of the Tsim-shean 
Indians. Station of the Naas River Mission of 
the Methodist Church of Canada (1877) ; 1 mis- 
sionary and wife, 3 out-slalions, 3 organized 
churches, 198 communicants, 1 Sunday-school, 
60 scholars, 1 school, 25 scholars. 

Grenada, one of the Windward Islands, 
West Indies, with an area of 120 square miles 
and a population of 49,337. It is under the 
rule of Great Britain. Tlie governor of the 
Windward Islands resides at St. George, Gren- 
ada. Mission station of the S. P. G.; 1 mission- 
ary, 124 communicants. 

Griintlis, Bavim, b. December 20th, 1792, 
at Glanmeilwch, Carmarthenshire, Wales; edu- 
cated at Wrexham and Gosport ; sailed as mis- 
sionary of the London Missionary Society for 
Madagascar, October 25th, 1820. lie matte the 
first trauslalion of the whole Bible into the 
Malagasy language, assisted by Mr. David 
Jones. In 1834 his connection with the Soci- 
ety was dissolved, and he returned to England. 
Returning jiftcrwards to Madagascar, he settled 
at Antananarivo for pur])oses of l,rade, but made 
gi’cat efforts to assist the ix^rseculed Christians. 
Returning to England in 1842, he became pas- 
tbr at Welsh Hay. lie published History of 
Madagascar ” in Welsh, revised the Malagasy 
version of the Bible, and prepared numerous 
works in the Malagasy langpage. He died at 
Machynlleth, March 21st, 1863, and Mrs. 
Grifliths died at Swansea, June 14th, 1883. 

Gnadalc^ara, a city of Mexico, the sec- 
ond in importance of the republic, capital of 
the State of Jalisco, is situated on the left bank 
of the Rio Santiago, in the midst of a vast bar- 
ren plain. Population about 70,000. Besides 
the cathedral, there are many <‘lnirches and 
convents. The prevailing religion is Pojpaan 
Catholic. The condition of the Mexican -and 
Spanish population is low morally, but among 
the ujjper classes there is a considerable d<?greo 
of civilization. Mission station of the A. B. 0. 
F. M. (1872) ; 1 missionary and wife, 1 femalo 
missionary, 1 training-school, 1 girls’ boarding- 
school, 30 pupils. Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion (1887) ; 1 missionary and wife, 1' church, 20' 
communicants, 1 Sunday-school, 80 scholars, 
1 girls’ school, 18 scholars. Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South ; 1 missionary. 

Guanc^uato^ a town in Centrat Mexico, 
160 miles northwest of Mexico city. A pleasant 
city, with many fine buildings. Population, 
70,000. Mission circuit of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (North); 2 missionaries, 2 schools, 
90 scholars, 126 communicants. Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church ; 1 missionary and wife* 
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Ooaraiii Version.— Guarani is a South 
American language, and is spoken by 500,000 
Guarani of Paraguay. In tlie year 1887 the 
British and Foreign fiible Society published at 
London a tentative edition of the Sermon on 
the Mount, in diglott form with Spanish. A 
favorable reception of this part of the Gospel 
among Guarani scholars will insure the publi- 
cation of the complete Gospel. The translation 
was made by a young Paraguayan scholar of 
Assuncion. 

Oiiatemala, a republic of Central Amer- 
ica, bounded on the north by Yucatan, east by 
British Honduras, the Bay of Honduras, and 
the republics of Honduras" and San Salvador; 
south by the Pacific, and west by the Mexican 
State of "Chiapas. Its greatest length from north- 
east to southwest is 325 miles, its greatest 
breadth about 300 miles; area, about 46,800 
square miles. Climate, excessively hot in the 
low and cool in the high regions, is generally 
healthy. During the wet season, heavy rains 
fall, and although snow is seldom seen, frosts 
are frequent. The soil is exceedingly fertile, 
but poorly cultivated. Population about 1,200,- 
000, chiefly made up of whites descended from 
the early Spanish settlers ; mestizos, a mixture 
of Spanish and Indian blood; negroes, pure and 
mixed; and pure-blooded Indians. The Indians 
live mostly by themselves, and the civil authori- 
ties immediately governing them are chosen 
from their own race. Indolence and licentious- 
ness are the besetting vices of all the people. 
Language, Spanish. Religion, Roman Catholic, 
but all other creeds have liberty of worship. 
The government is republican; the legislative 
power is vested in a Congress, and the executive 
in a President, assisted by three ministers, elect- 
ed for four years. The capital is Guatemala, by 
far the finest city in Central America, situated 
in a picturesque plateau in the southwest part 
of the republic. 

Almost the whole surface of the republic is 
composed of an elevated plateau, a continuation 
of the tableland of Yucatan, intersected by 
numberless mountains, many of which are 
volcanoes, and deep valleys, but no continuous 
mountain chains. The country is watered by 
numberless rivers, the principal of which is the 
Usumasinta, which rises in the mountains in the 
central part of the republic, and fiows north- 
west into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Guatemala la NueTa^ the capital of 
Guatemala, has a population of 65,796, of whom 
only one tenth are of European origin. Mis- 
sion station of the Presbyterian Church (North) 
(1882) ; 2 missionaries and wives, 2 female mis- 
sionaries, 4 communicants, girls' school, 38 
pupils, 50 Sabbath-scholars. By evangelistic 
tours the missionaries are endeavoring to reach 
the Indian aborigines, who practise their mys- 
terious rites, ministrations, and sacrifices on the 
mountains, unaffected by the Spanish Catholi- 
cism. 

Gndur^ South India, a town in the Nellore 
district, Madras, on the Great Northern Trunk 
Railroad, 23 miles south of Nellore town. 
Population, 4,862, Hindus, Moslems, Christians. 
Mission station of the Hermannsburg Mission- 
ary Society, 

Guiaiia 5 an extensive territory on the north- 
east coast or South America, bounded on the 
north by the Atlantic, on the east and south by 


Brazil, and on the west by Brazil and Vene- 
zuela. The country slopes from the south, 
where the mountains reach an altitude of seven 
thousand feet, to the lowlands of the north. 
Six large rivers, whose general trend is north, 
drain the country. In the lowlands the hot cli- 
mate is tempered by the easterly breezes, which 
blow all the year. Temfic thunder-storms 
often occur, and at times earthquake shocks 
are felt. The fertility of the soil is unsurpassed 
in South America. 

This territory is divided between Great Brit- 
ain, Prance, and the Netherlands. — 1. British 
Guiana, formally ceded to Great Britain in 1814, 
is the largest of the three colonies, and includes 
the settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, named from the three rivers. It ex- 
tends from 9° to 1° north latitude, and from 57° 
to 52° north longitude, including an area of 
109,000 square miles. The government is ad- 
ministered by a governor, assisted by a court of 
policy. There are over 150,000 acres under 
cultivation, half of which is devoted to the 
raising of sugar. Population, 278,477, com- 
posed of negroes, mulattoes, East Indians, and 
Chinese. For many years Chinese immigrants 
were brought to work on the sugar-plantations, 
but about 1870 all organized importation was 
discontinued. There are 159 schools, which 
receive government grants, with 21,384 pupils, 
Georgetown is the capital and principal city. 

Mission work in British Guiana is carried on 
by the L. M. S., with stations at Ebenezer; and 
by the Moravian Brethren (1878), with stations 
at Graham's Hall, and Beterverwagtung in Dem- 
erara; and by the 0. M. S., with stations at 
Essequibo, Cabacaburi, Potaro River, and 
Orealla; 160 communicants. Until the year 
1889 the Presbyterian Church of Canada sus- 
tained a missionary at Demerara. 

2d. French Ghdam, or Cayenne, was ac- 
quired by France in 1626, and includes an area 
of 46,850 square miles, and has a population of 
26,905. It is by far the hottest of the three 
colonies, is poorly cultivated, and its trade is 
very insignificant. Cayenne, the capital and 
largest city, has 8,500 inhabitants. 

3rd. Butch Guiana (Surinam) is separated 
from French Guiana on the east by the river 
Marowijane, and on the west from British 
Guiana by the river Corentyn. It was first ac- 
quired by the Netherlands in 1667, and was 
finally surrendered to its possession by the peace 
of Paris, 1815. The area is 46,060 square miles, 
much of it consisting of fiat and swampy land, 
while the high mountains are found toward the 
south. The population is 57,141, and engaged 
principally in agriculture. Sugar is the princi- 
pal product. Paramaribo (27,422) is the capi- 
tal. The government is in the hands of a gov- 
ernor and the council, who are nominated by 
the king. Entire liberty is accorded to the 
members of all religious confessions, and in 
1887 the religious connections of the people 
with the Reformed and Lutheran Churches 
were 15,615; Moravian Brethren, 23,646; Ro- 
man Catholic, 8,988; Jews, 1,409; Mohamme- 
dans, 1,629; Hindoos, 47,031; Buddhists, 114. 
Mission work in Surinam is carried on by the 
Moravian Brethren (1735), with stations at 
Paramaribo, Clevia, and other places on the 
Surinam River; numerous stations on the Com- 
mewyn, the Para, and Saramacca rivers; at 
Salem on the coast; and Waterloo, near the. 
mouth of the Oorentyne, 
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Guinea Coas^t : see Africa. 

OiUarat, British India. — The name Gu- 
jarat does not refer to any political division of 
the Bombay Presidency, but rather to the area 
within which the Gujarathi language is the 
ordinary vernacular of the Hindu inhabitants. 
This region is composed in part of districts be- 
longing to the Bombay Presidency, and in part 
of the territories of many different native states. 
It lies along the shore of the Indian Ocean, at 
the northeastern angle of that great body of 
water. But it does not reach inland beyond 
the range of mountains known as the western 
Ghats, which stretch along about 30 miles 
from the sea, north and south. On the south it 
reaches to latitude SO"* north, some 70 miles 
north of Bombay; its most northern point, 
where it touches Rajputana, is in latitude 24® 
45'. It includes the peninsula of Kathiawar, 
Kachchh, the native states of Baroda, Cambay, 
those of Mahi Kantha, Rewa Kantha, and 
Palanpur, and several other inferior chieftain- 
ships. It also includes five districts or col- 
lectorships of the Bombay Presidency, which 
contain together a population of 8,000,000. 
The total area — British and native combined— is 
70,038 square miles, and the total population 
about 10,000,000. The Irish Presbyterian Mis- 
sion is the only missionaiy body prosecuting 
missionary work in Gujarat. The city of 
Surat is one of the oldest missionary stations in 
India; it was occupied by missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society as early as 1815. 
In 1846 the mission was transferred to the Irish 
Presbyterians, who had already occupied several 
adjacent stations, and by whom the work has 
since been pushed with much vigor and success 
in the principal cities of Gujarat. 

Gujaratlii Version.— The Gujarathi be- 
longs to the Indie branch of the Aryan language- 
family, and is spoken in Surat and in the 
Province of Gujarat. The New Testament into 
the Gu jaratlii was made by Serampore mission- 
aries, and in 1820 Iheir translation was published 
at Serampore. A. revised edition of the New 
Testament prepared by the Irish Presbyterian 
missionaries was published by the Bombay 
Auxiliary Society in 1887. A diglott edition of 
Che Gospels of Luke and John in Gujarathi and 
English was also published between 1886-87. 
Another version of the entire Bible was made 
by the Revs. Skinner and Pyvie of the London 
Missionary Society, who were stationed at Surat. 
In 1827 the New Testament, and in 1832 the 
Old Testament, was issued at Surat, whence this 
version is called the Surat version. A revised 
edition of the Bible was issued at Bombay be- 
tween 1856-61, prepared by a Bombay commit- 
tee. The Old Testament is now also in the hands 
of a translation committee. Up to March 31st, 
1889, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
disposed of 161,878 portions of the Scriptures, 
and of 8,000 portions of the diglott Gospels. 

{Bpecimen verse. John 8 : 16.) 
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Gu(]ranwala, atown in the Punjab, North ’ 
India, 40 miles north of Lahore, 88 miles . 


southeast of Sialkot. Climate cool, with frost 
in winter, extremely hot in summer. Popula- 
tion, 22,000, Hindus, Siklis, Jains, Mussulmans, 
and Christians. Languages, Hindustani, Pun- 
jabi, Pashtu, Kashmiri, and Persian. Condi- 
tion of the people generally well-to-do, and 
open to the gospel. Political condition under 
the British Government very good and orderly. 
Mission station of the United Presbyterian 
Church of America (1863); 8 ordained mission- 
aries, 2 missionaries’ wives, 8 single ladies, 183 
native helpers, 2 churches, 439 members in 
churches, 2,278 adherents, 2,093 school-chil- 
dren, The work for native women includes a 
normal school and Zenana mission. 

Crvjrat, a town of Punjab, North India, be- 
tween the rivers Chenab and Jhelum, 70 miles 
north of Lahore. Climate unusually change- 
able, subject to very severe extremes of tem- 
perature. Population, 18,743, Sikhs, Pangali 
farmers, Hindu shopkeepers, low-caste Hindus. 
Language of the educated, Hindustani; of the 
ignorant, Pangali. Mission station of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland (1864-65); 1 mis- 
sionary and wife, 1 other lady, 8 native helpers, 
8 out-stations, 1 church, 18 church-members, 5 
schools, 688 scholars. 

Ouledj^arh (Guledgud), a city of Bombay, 
Western India. Population, 10,649, Hindus, 
Moslems, Jains, and (jhristians. Mission station 
of the Basle Missionary Society; 2 missionaries 
and wives, 10 native helpers, 8 out-stations, 284 
communicants. 

Ouliek, Peter J., b. Freehold, N. J., 
U, S. A., March 12th, 1797; graduated at Prince- 
ton College 1825, and Theological Seminary 
1827; ordained at Freehold October 3d, 1827 ; 
sailed November 3d, the same year, a mis- 
sionaiy of the A. B. 0. F. M., with the 
second reinforcement for the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. He was stationed first at Waimea; then 
Koloa on Molokai till 1847 ; then at Waialua, 
Oahu, till 1857, when he removed to Honolulu. 
In 1874 ho went with his wife and daughter to 
reside with his son, O. H. Gulick, in Japan. 
He died in Kobe, December 8th, 1877. A few 
days after his death his son wrote: ** We had a 
happy thanksgiving day with father and 
mother September 6th, the fiftieth anniversary 
of their wedding day. On November 8d we 
had a missionary gathering at our house, which 
father enjoyed very much, that being the fiftieth 
anniversary of their sailing from Boston for the 
Sandwich Islands/^ The funeral discourse was 
by Rev. J. D. Davis. Five members of the 
Episcopal mission of Kobe and Osaka wore 
present, one American Presbyterian missionary 
from Osaka, and several foreign nisideuts. Mr. 
Gulick had eight chiklreu,'tul of whom were 
converted. Of the seven living, four-throe 
sons and the daughter— are now in Japan, two 
sons are in Spain. Those six are now in the 
service of the A. B. C. F. M. One son, Rev. 
Luther H. Gulick, M.D,, was one of the foua 
ders of the Micronesian mission of the 
A. B. C, F. M , and from 1876-1890 agent of 
the American Bible Society in Japan and China. 

Ounonur ISitolt, a town of Central Nias, 
East Indies, west of Sumatra. Mission station 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society; 1 mission- 
aiy, 8 native helpers, 14 schools, 88 communi- 
cants. 
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Oardaspur, a town of Punjab, IS'ortli 
India, 44 miles northeast of Amritsar. TJnim- 
portant except as a trading centre for the prod- 
uce of the neighboring villages. In appear- 
ance and sanitary arrangements it is fairly 
good. Climate cool and pleasant. Population, 
4,706, Hindus, ^Moslems, Sikhs, Jains, etc. The 
United Presbyterians are stationed here, and an 
important feature of their work is the Zenana 
hospital, 1 Sunday-school, 1 girls’ school. 

Ourgr^oii, a town in Korthern India, in the 
Lahore district, Punjab. Mission station of the 
S. P. G. ; 1 native worker, 1 church, 8 members. 

Onrliwali Version. The Giirhwali be- 
longs to the Indie branch of the Aryan language- 
family, and is used in the Province of Gurhwal, 
west of Kumaon. A translation of the New 
Testament was made by Serampore missionaries 
and published at Semmpore in 1832. It has 
never been republished. 

Outaslalf, Karl Friedrieli Au- 
gust, b. at Pyritz in Pomerania, July 8th, 
1803. He early showed great zeal in study, 
and expressed a strong desire to be a mission- 
ary, but his parents being too poor to educate 
him, he was apprenticed to a saddler at Stettin. 
At the age of eighteen he made known his 
wishes for a missionary life in a sonnet which 
he addressed to the King of Prussia, which led 
to his being admitted to the Padagogium at 
Halle, and afterwards to the mission institute 
of Janicke in Berlin. On leaving the school 
he visited England, and meeting Dr. Morrison, 
the Chinese missionary and scholar, his mind 
turned strongly to China as his ultimate field 
of labor. In 1826, under the auspices of the 
Netherlands Missionary Society, he sailed for 
Batavia, where by close study and intercourse 
with Chinese residents he made great proficiency 
in the Chinese language. In 1828 he severed 
his connection with the Netherlands Society, 
and resolved to go on his own account to 
China. Meeting Mr. Tomlin, an English mis- 
sionary in Siam, he went with him to Bankok, 
where he remained three years, learning the 
Siamese, and with him translating the New 
Testament into that tongue, at the same time 
pursuing the studv of the Chinese. He also 
practised, his profession as a physician. In 
1829 he married a rich English lady, who aided 
him in preparing a dictionary of Cochin-Chiuese, 
but she died before its completion. After her 
death in 1831 he sailed for Macao, in China, 
which now became his principal station. Here 
he formed an intimate friendship with Dr. 
Morrison, and, in conjunction with Medhurst 
and two others, began a new translation of the 
Bible into Chinese. He also published a Chi- 
nese Monthly Magazine, and preached the 
gospel at Macao. Between 1831 and 1834 he 


made tluee voyages along the coast of China, 
Siam, Korea, and the Loo-Choo islands. In 
these he went at first in the disguise of a China- 
man, afterwards as an interpreter, surgeon, and 
chaplain on the British ship "‘Lord Amherst.’^ 
On the death of Dr. Morrison he was appointed 
in 1834 interpreter and secretary to the British 
ambassador, with a salary of £800, and finally 
superintendent of tnide, which office he held till 
his death. During the’ opium war, and the 
negotiation of the treaty of peace at Nankin, 
May 29th, 1842, he rendered valuable service to 
the British by his knowledge of the language 
and customs of the people. 

Except when he first went to the East, he was 
not connected with any missionary society; yet 
he continued to devote‘so much lime as was not 
required in the service of the Government to 
teaching classes at his house, to visiting the 
people in their houses, and preaching in public 
places. In his efforts to spread Christian tmth 
he was regardless of privation and danger, 
■With the exception of some contributions from 
friends in New York and London for the pur- 
chase of books and medicines, the work was 
mainly carried on at his own cost. His medical 
skill and great learning won the respect and 
confidence of the people. An attempt made by 
him and others in 1844 to spread Christianity by 
means of native agents proved premature and 
unsuccessful. But his indefatigable personal 
efforts for the cause of religion and (Christian 
civilization in China deserve to be held in 
grateful remembrance by the Church. In 1849 
he visited England, Germany, and other coun- 
tries in Europe, and by his addresses gave a new 
impulse to missionary effort in China. He 
returned to China in 1851, and died at Victoria, 
Hong Kong, August 9th of the same year. 

Owaiii1>a Version. — ^The Gwamba be- 
longs to the Bantu family of African languages, 
and is spoken in several parts of the Transvaal 
Republic, in the districts of Speloulka and 
Bokaha, but the greater number of the Gwamba 
are to be found farther east, in the basin of the 
Limpopo, and near the Portuguese settlement 
of Lorenzo-Marqiies. The Gwambas are sup- 
posed to number nearly a million souls, among 
whom missionaries of the Swiss-Romande Mis- 
sion have been laboring for thirteen years, 
and have made a few hundred converts. A 
translation of the New Testament was made by 
two brother missionaries, the Revs. Paul and 
Henri Berthond. At the request of Professor 
Gautier of Lausanne, on behalf of the Swiss- 
Romande missionaries, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society published in 1887 an edition of 
1,000 of the four Gospels. 

Oya, a station of the English Baptists in 
the Northwest Provinces, India, not far from 
Benares; 2 stations, 18 church-members, 64 day- 
scholars, 72 Sabbath-scholars. 
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Hadjin, a town of Southeastern Asia 
Minor, about 30 miles north of Adana, in the^ 
heart of the Taurus Mountains. The popula-' 
tion is almost entirely Armenian. Mission work 
has been carried on quite successfully by Mrs. 
Coffing, whose husband, Rev. J. L. Coffing, a 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., was murdered 
by robbers on a journey from Marash to the 
coast iu ISOS. There is at present a large school, 
and the church is very prosperous. 

Haidarabad (Hyderabad, Hydrabad). — 1. 
A distiict, subdivision, and city in Sindh, India. 
The city is a naturally and artificially fortified 
town, crowded with buildings, some of them 
quite large and imposing, and surrounded by 
gardens of remarkable beauty. The population 
of the city is over 40,000, and 400,000 people 
are found in the district, among whom six dif- 
ferent languages are represented. The prin- 
cipal languages are Hindustani, Telugu, and 
Mahrathi; Mohammedanism and Hinduism are 
the prevailing religions. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (North) has three branches of 
work: English, with a church and flourishing 
Sunday-school; Hindustani, 1 missionary, 53 
communicants, 2 day-schools, 160 scholars, 1 
Sunday-school, 35 scholars; Telugu, 1 mission- 
ary, 4 Sundiw-schools, 160 scholars. Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society conducts work 
among the English soldiers; 27 communicants. 
Church Missionary Society (1854); 1 mission- 
ary, 13 communicants, 3 schools, 416 scholars. 
—2. A native state and capital city of the 
same, iu the Deccan, India, called the Nizam’s 
dominions. At Secunderabad, 3 miles from the 
city, the British forces are stationed. The city 
is the largest Mohammedan city in India, and 
next to Constantinople the largest in the world, 
having^ a population of 263,005. Mission sta- 
tion of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety; 1 missionary, 1 chapel, 50 church-members, 
4 schools, 204 scholars. 

Haifa, a town on Mount Carmel, Palestine, 
has a settlement of ‘‘Tempelfreiinde,” whose 
aim is the formation of German model commu- 
nities. The Church Missionary Society lias here 
a girls' school, under the charge of a female 
missionaiy, 

Hainan, an island lying off the coast of 
Kwangtuug province, China, between lat. 20® 
8' N. and lat. 17° 62' N. It has a total length 
of 150 miles from north to south, and a width’ of 
100 miles from east to west. It is separated 
from the peninsula of Liuchau by the Strait of 
Hainan, which is twenty miles wide. Through 
the centre of the island from north to south runs 
a backbone ridge of inountaihs, the Li-mu 
Shan, whose greatest height is 6,000 feet. With 
the exception of some level country at the north 
and west, the greater part of the island consists 
of jungle-covered, hilly ground. The products 
of the island are nuts, leather, eggs, and great 
numbers of hogs. Its forests contain valuable 
timber, and mines of gold, silver, and copper 
await development. 

On account of its insular position the climate 


is more moderate than that of the mainland ; 
97° F. is the extreme of heat even during the 
heated term. Its inhabitants are estimated at 
a million and a half, and consist of three dif- 
ferent elements: the Chinese immigrants, the 
partially civilized aborigines, and the rude sav- 
ages. The Chinese language used in the island 
is a dialect which has been called the Hainan- 
ese, and resembles the Fuhkien dialect. It is 
understood even by the aborigines. Many 
other Chinese dialects are also found, among 
which Mandarin, Hakka, and Cantonese are 
the most prominent. Among the aborigines 
numerous dialects are found. The people are 
disposed to he friendly to foreigners. The isl- 
and is a political part of ICwangtung province, 
and the obstacles to missionary work arise from 
the oflicials more than from the common people. 
The aborigines dilfer from the Chinese in hav- 
ing higher cheek-bones; they are of a copper 
color, and their eyes arc not oblique. The cap- 
ital is Kiungchau, on the Limu River, four 
miles from its mouth. It is a well-built city of 

100.000 inhabitants. Hoihau, at the mouth of 
the river, is the port. All the thirteen district 
towns lie on the coast, and the interior of the 
island is given up mtiinly to the aborigines. 

Mimo/is.-— In 1630 the Ronnin Cuthblujs com- 
menced a mission at Kiungchau. All thjit re- 
mains of their work now is^’llie cemetery of the 
missionaries and a few hundred descuinllants of 
the early converts. Protestant missionary work 
began in 1881 with the medical and missionary 
labors of Mr. fToremiassen, an indep(‘ml(‘nt self- 
supporting missionary. In 1883 Rev. B. C. 
Henry, of the Presbyterian Board JVIission at 
Canton, made a visit to the island. In 1884 a 
preaching j)hiee to the Hakkas was opcuied at 
Nodoa, a llakka settlement. In 1885 a col- 
league of Mr. Henry’s, Rev, H. V. Noyes, vis- 
ited Nodoa and baptizc^d nine upplictints. In 
1886 the Presbyterian Jiotird sent, two mission- 
aries, who made Kiungchau the centre of 
their work. At present the results of th(j work 
have been that t he gospel has Ixicn prenclujd in 
many places, a chapel htis been built at Kiung- 
chau, hospitals have been opened in Nodoa and 
Kiungchau, and a boarding-school has been 
conducted at Nodoa for two yctirs. There are 
3 missionaries, 2 missionaries' wives, 4 native 
helpers, 1 out-station, 15 church -in embom, 1 
school, 14 scholars. At the Kiungchau hos- 
pital 4,774 patients were treated iu 1889, and 

7. 000 attended at Nodoti. 


Hainan Colloquial Version,— The 

Hainan belongs to ibe languages of China, and 
is usod^ by the aborigines of the island. A 
translation of the Gospel of Matthew, made by 
Mr. Jeremiasson, was published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Roman letters, 
in 1888, the edition consisting of 600 copies. 


a town in Northern Asia Minor, 
not far from Marsovan. Ihe work was com 
menced here and successfully carried on by the 
Western Turkey Mission of the A. B, 0. F. M. 
It is now occupied as a station of the Foreign 
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Christian Missionary Society, though the old 
church is still prosperous. 

Hakka, a distinct race of Chinese, found in 
the Canton province, near Canton and Swatow, 
who are of a lower social rank than the Pun-ti 
or native Chinese, and who speak a different 
dialect. They are also found in the island of 
Hainan. The Presbyterian Church of England 
has a mission to the "Hakkas, with its centre at 
Kg Kang-fu. 

Hakka Colloquial Tersion.— -The 
Hakka, which belongs to the languages of 
China, is used in the province of Kwangtung. 
The first part of the Kew Testament, the Gos- 
pel of Luke, was published in the Hakka col- 
loquial at Basle in the year 1861, and in 1883 
the entire Kew Testament was issued. The 
translation is the joint work of the Revs. R. 
Lechler, Winnes, T. S. Lorcher, Chas. Piton, 
Bender, G. A. Gussmann, missionaries of the 
Basle Missionary Evangelical Society, and the 
Rev. Kong a-Yun, a native missionary educated 
at Basle. The different parts were carefully 
revised by the Rev. Lechler, senior missionary 
at Hong Kong, and edited by the Rev. Guss- 
mann, who has been thirteen years in China. 
This edition was in the Roman character. In 
18S7 the British and Foreign Bible Society also 
published an edition of 500 copies of the Gospel 
of Matthew, revised by the Rev. Li Shin En, a 
native missionary who was educated at Basle. 
Dt.ring the year 1887 the same Society published 
the Kew Testament in Chinese characters. 

A beginning has already been made with the 
publication of the Old Testament, the Book of 
Genesis having been published in 1886. 

Hakodate, a seaport on the southern ex- 
tremity of the island of Yezo, Japan. The 
town is built along the base of a rocky head- 
land, and is not unlike Gibraltar in its situa- 
tion. A landlocked bay affords ample shelter 
and anchorage for the largest vessels. The pop- 
ulation of over 47,000 includes many Chinese 
and Europeans. The governor of Yezo resides 
at Hakodate, and there is a government hospi- 
tal and medical college. American commerce 
was admitted to Hakodate in 1854. Chinese Mis- 
sionary Society (1874); 1 missionary, 33 commu- 
nicants. Methodist Episcopal Church (Korth); 
2 missionaries, 3 female missionaries, 116 mem- 
bers. 

Hall, Crordon, b. Tolland, Mass., U. S. A., 
April 8th, 1784 ; graduated at Williams College 
1809 with the highest honors of his class; studied 
theology with Dr. Porter (afterwards professor 
at Andover); was licensed to preach, and declin- 
ing several invitations to settle, his heart being 
set on going to the heathen, he entered Andover 
Seminary in 1810. Here he was associated with 
Mills, Richards, and a few other kindred spirits, 
who prayed and conferred in reference to per- 
sonal labor among the heathen. After studying 
medicine he sailed February 18th, 1813, as a mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C, F. M. for India, and 
reached Calcutta Aiigust 8th. Peremptorily re- 
quired by the East India Company to leave its 
territories, and unsuccessful in his attempts to 
‘Obtain permission to establish a mission, he pre- 
pared and presented to the governor of Bombay 
an earnest appeal, and soon after was officially 
informed that permission was given him to re- 
main. In Bombay he labored thirteen years, 
visiting the temples and bazaars with the gos- 


pel message, discussing with the Brahmans and 
translating the Bible. Having prepared a ‘ ‘ Let- 
ter to Christians in the United States” in 
behalf of the idolatrous Hindus, and completed 
the translation of the Kew Testament into the 
Marathi, he left Bombay for a preaching tour 
on the continent. At Kasick, a hundred miles 
distant, he found multitudes dying of cholera, 
and ministered to the sick till bis medicines 
were exhausted. Starting for home, he reached 
Doorlee Dhapoor, and at night, spreading his 
mat in the veranda of a heathen temple, he lay 
down to sleep. Rising at four o’clock in the 
morning to resume his journey, he was violently 
seized with cholera. He told the attendants he 
should die, gave directions concerning his bur- 
ial, exhorted the heathen, prayed for his family, 
the mission, and the heathen, and, after eight 
hours of great suffering, breathed his last, at the 
age of forty-two, in the words, thrice repeated, 
“ Glory to Thee, O God.” The lads who were 
with him buried him shrouded in his blanket, 
without a coffin. A stone with an inscription in 
English and Marathi marks the place of his in- 
terment. *‘Ko missionary in Western India,” 
says one, “ has ever been more respected among^ 
the Brahmans and higher classes for his discus- 
sions and pulpit discourses.” His tract, ** The 
Conversion of the World, or the Claims of Six 
Hundred Millions,’' which he prepared in con- 
nection with Mr. Kewell, was widely circulated 
in America and England, and produced a deep 
impression. 

Hall^ William Neltkorpe, b. in Shef- 
field, County of Yorkshire, England, April 19th, 
1839. His father was an acceptable lay- 
preacher of the Methodist Kew Connexion, and 
he became a member of the church at twelve 
years of age. When twenty years old he was 
’called into the regular ministry, after having 
been a lay-preacher. He travelled in several 
circuits with great success. His earnest labors 
overtaxed his strength, his health failed, and 
in 1855 he retired from the ministry and en- 
tered into business in his native town. A res- 
olution was passed by the Methodist Kew Con- 
nexion Conference of 1858 to attempt a mission 
to the heathen, and the conference of 1859 fixed 
upon China as the special sphere. Rev. John 
Angell James of Birmingham at this time pub- 
lished a burning appeal for the evangelization of 
China, which aroused an enthusiasm in Mr. Hall’s 
mind in its behalf. In the autumn of 1859 he 
sailed from England with the Rev. J. Innocent 
ash missionary of the Methodist Kew Connexion. 
On their arrival in China, they remained for a 
brief period in Shanghai. Mr. Hall was anxious- 
ly desirous of settling at Soochow, which was 
then in all its gloiy. He visited the place, then 
made it the centre of his operations, while Mr. 
Innocent went to Tientsin, which had just been 
opened by treaty, and which promised to be a 
place of commercial and political importance. 
The Taeping rebels devastated Soochow, and 
prevented the establishment of a mission there, 
and Mr. Hall went to Tientsin and united with 
Mr. Innocent in laying the foundations of a 
very prosperous mission. Two chapels were 
opened in the city and daily services were con- 
ducted, which have been crowded with atten- 
tive audiences during the whole history of the 
mission. Preaching places were also opened at 
Taku to the east and Hsing Chi to the west 
of Tientsin, and the soldiers stationed in Taku 
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came to the services in large numbers, and many 
were converted. In 1866 an aged man from 
Ohu Cbia Tsai, a village in Shantung, 140 miles 
south of Tientsin, attended the daily preaching 
in Tientsin and was converted. C)n returning 
to his home he opened his house for services, 
and many came to hear the new doctrine, not 
only of his neighbors, but from the adjacent 
villages. By express and urgent entreaty Mr. 
Hall went down and found a marvellous work 
of grace in progress. He preached, baptized 
candidates, and established churches in many 
towns and villages of the district, and now 
there are more than fifty churches scattered 
over an area of about 300 square miles, on the 
northeast portion of the Province of Shantung. 
During the Tientsin massacre of 1870 the Prot- 
estant chapels, eight in number, were mined and 
the members dispersed, many of them being 
beaten and some of them killed. IVlr. Hall re- 
mained in the city during the awful outbreak, 
cheering the faint-hearted and seeking to rescue 
those who were in danger. The storm exhaust- 
ed itself, quiet was restored, compensation -was 
demanded and to some extent made, and the 
work of the mission was resumed. But it took a 
long time to retrieve the losses incurred. In 
1873 he returned home on furlough, and devot- 
ed his whole time to obtaining money to sup- 
port an institution for the training of native 
preachers. He obtained £3,200, and then re- 
turned to China to start the school. On his 
return he found China smitten with a wide- 
spread and awful famine. He labored to raise 
funds for the sufferers, he visited the famine 
districts and distributed the relief entmsted to 
him, and the people were touched with the 
reality of Christian charity, and were disposed 
by it to cast away their idols and trust in the 
living God. He then returned to Tientsin to 
build the Training College. It stands in the 
English Compound. It is beautiful in its design, 
with a lecture- hall, houses for the principal, 
native tutor, and all conveniences for the train- 
ing of eighteen young men for the Christian 
ministry. It is called the Hall Memorial. 

Mr. Hall was pursuing his manifold works 
with intense enthusiasm, when in the spring of 
1878, already weakened by his labors, he was 
smitten by typhus fever, and speedily suc- 
cumbed to it. PIo died May 2lst, aged 49 
years. He was a man or vigorous and 
cultured intellect, copious eloquence, and un- 
dying energy. He had an iron will and daunt- 
less courage. His one purpose found expression 
in words which were constantly on his lips — 
** China for Christ.” 

Hamadan, a city in East Persia, the site of 
the ancient Ecbatana. Climate semi-tropical, 
0'’to92®P. Population, 40,000, Persians, Turks, 
Armenians, Jews, Kurds, Arabs. Mission 
station Presbyterian Church (North) (1881); 3 
missionaries and wives, 2 other ladies, 4 native 
helpers, 1 out-staliou, 1 church, 72 members, 3 
schools, 800 scholars. 

Hampden, a city of Jamaica, West Indies, 
7 miles from Falmouth, 16 miles from Montego 
Bay. Climate tropical. The population con- 
sists of Europeans, Negroes, and Chinese. 
Language, English. Religions, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic. Mission station United Pres- 
byterian Church of England (1827) ; 1 mission- 
ary and wife, 1 native helper, 1 out-station, 2 
churches, 729 members. 


Hands, John, b. December 6th, 1780, at 
Roade, Northamptonshire; studied at Gosport; 
sailed May 5th, 1809, as a missionary of the 
London Mis.sionary Society for India. He 
was first stationed at Bellary. In 1829 he 
visited England, and returned to India in 1831. 
He translated the whole Bible into Canarese, 
and superintended its printing. Through fail- 
ure of health he again left for home, December, 
1835. On July 27tb, 1836. he went to St. 
Petersburg, partly for his health, and also to 
take charge of the Anglo-American Church in 
Mr. Brown’s absence. Returning to Loudon 
he re-embarked for India, February 24tb, 1888, 
and was stationed at Bangalore. In 1841, com- 
pelled by ill-health finally to leave India, he re- 
turned to England, and in 1842 retired from 
foreign service. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed agent of the Society in Ireland, arriv- 
ing in Dublin January 24lh, 1843, where he 
died June 30th, 1864, aged 84. 

Haiiamaconda, a town in the Nizam’s 
dominions, Hyderabad, India, 86 miles northeast 
of Secundarabad. Climate tropical. Population, 
8,000, Hindus of several types, a few Arabs, 
Parsees, Moslems, Europeans. Languages, 
Telugu, Urdu, Hindustani. Mission station of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union (1879); 
1 missionary and wife, 1 other lady, 3 native 
helpers, 2 churches, 33 members. 

Hangpeliow, the capital of the province of 
Chehkiahg, China, is situated at the southern 
terminus of the Grand Canal, about 100 miles 
southwest of Shanghai. Its beauty of location 
is celebrated in a popular Chinese proverb, and 
with the beautiful wcsteim lake, in which are 
fairy-like islands, around which stand villas 
and monuments, with its extensive circuit of 
twelve miles, its well-paved, clean streets, and 
numerous public buildings, it well deserves the 
name of an earthly pnratliso. It is tlio gr(*at 
centre of Chinese (jominercc and learning. 
Marco Polo celebrated its beaxUy under the 
name of Kinsai, and in a northeast <Jorner of 
the city is the Ncstoriau church of whi(5h he 
speaks. The population is cstiuiated at 700,000. 
Mission station of the Presbyterian Church 
North (1869); with 3 missionaries (2 marri(5d), 
1 church, 68 communicants, 1 boys’ boarding- 
school, 60 scholars, 3 day-schools. The Churdi 
Missionary^ Wocietjjr (1861); 2 missionaries, 2 
medical missionaries, 2 female missionaries, 140 
communicants, 4 schools, 65 s<jholars, 8,000 
patients. The Presbyterian Church (South) 
(1867) has 2 missionaries (one married), 2 fe- 
male missionaries, 1 church, 70 meml)ers, 6 
schools, 106 scholars. C. I. M. (1866); no- 
foreign misflionarios, 2 native pastors, 4 assistant 
preachers, 7 (diapels, 6 out-stations, 0 organized 
churches, 106 (H)inmunieants. 

Ilaneliiingf, a prefectural city in Shensi, 
China, situated on the \ipper headwaters of 
the river Han. Mission of the C. L M. (1879); 
10 missionaries, wives, and associates, 1 out- 
station, 2 organized chtirches, 102 communi- 
cants, 15 day-scholars. Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association; 1 medical missionary and 
wife, 1 dispensary, 6,000 patients. 

Hankow, as its name implies, ** Mouth of 
the Han,” is situated on tho north side Of the 
Yang-taz River, at its junction with the Han, 
about 450 miles west of Shanghai, in the Prov- 
ince of Hupeh, China. It is the largest com- 
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mercial centre of Middle China, was opened to 
foreign trade in 1858, and is connected with 
Shanghai by regular lines of steamships The 
British settlement is on the river front in the 
i^astern portion of the city, where foreign houses 
and roadways are built. The native city is sur- 
rounded by a wall eighteen feet high and four 
miles in circumference. It contains a popula- 
tion estimated at 800,000, who speak a dialect of 
the Mandarin. Wuchang, the capital of the 
province, is on the southern bank of the river, op- 
posite Hankow, and the two are often spoken of 
together with the decaying city of Hanyang as 
one city. Mission station of the London Mis- 
sionary Society (1861), who have 5 missionaries 
in Hankow and one in Wuchang. A hospital 
buildiugand suitable buildings fora girls' school 
•and a boys’ school have been erected. One 
new and interesting branch of their work is the 
school for the training of Eurasian (q.v.) girls. 
Upwards of 10,000 cases have been treated in 
the dispensary during the year, some of whom 
came six hundred miles for treatment ; 11 out- 
stations, 1,165 church-members, 200 Sabbath- 
scholars, 2 hoys’ schools, 40 scholars, 3 girls* 
■schools, 70 scholars. The Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society carry on their work mainly 
in Wuchang (q.v.), but they have 1 missionary 
in Hankow, 199 church-members, 59 Sabbath- 
scholars, 2 boys’ schools, 59 scholars. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America; 1 missionary, 1 chapel, 2 
congregations, 8 hoys’ schools, 2 girls’ schools. 

Haiinington, James, b, Hurstpierpoint, 
England, September 8d, 1847. Love of nature, 
of Tuu, and of adventure with Hannington was 
phenomenal. He shrank from no risk which 
promised a view or a specimen. Averse to study, 
he left school at the age of fifteen, and was put 
in his father’s counting-room at Brighton. To 
whatever suited his tastes or habits he applied 
himself with untiring perseverance never to be 
outdone, and never to be foiled. As captain 
of a battery, and as commander of a steam- 
yacht he early displayed ability in the control 
of men, and resource under exigencies. But he 
was as disinclined to business as to study. In 
boyhood the love of his mother was the sheet- 
anchor of his life. In youth beneath all his 
gayety there was an impression of “'the set of 
the world-tide toward eternity,” which held 
’ him in check. He not only never neglected 
the externals of religion, but was never wholly 
•satisfied with a life apart from God. About 
the age of twenty-one he decided to prepare 
for the ministry of the Church of England, 
and to that end, in October 1868, entered 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. He soon established 
an ascendency over his fellow-students, which 
he maintained without a rival through his uni- 
versity course, and this influence was often 
beneficial^ but it cannot be said that he was 
studious except in the line of his pursuit as a 
naturalist. 

In March, 1872, occurred the death of his 
idolized mother, which made on him a deep 
impression. In 1878 he took his B.A. degree ; 
was ordained in 1874 a deacon ; but was re- 
quired, owing to deficiency in preparation, to 
wait two years before being admitted to full 
orders. Meanwhile he took charge of a small 
country parish in’ Devonshire. The endeavor to 
discharge the duties of his office convinced him 
that all was not right between himself and God. 


He was in great distress. He wrote to a friend: 

I am I don’t know in what state, unless 1 am 
being bound by the devil hand and foot. But 
I mean to fight him desperately hard, if only I 
am helped. ” At another date be wrote: ‘ ' I can- 
not believe that I can ever be saved, and I feel 
that I have no right to preach to others.” This 
friend, who had prayed earnestly for a year, sent 
him a book Twice he threw it down from 
dislike of its contents, but taking it again, read 
till its truths opened his eyes. He says: "I was 
in the bed, reading. I sprang out and leaped 
about the room, rejoicing and praising God that 
Jesus died for me. From that day to this* I 
have lived under the shadow of His wings, in the 
assurance of faith that I am His and He is 
mine.” He could now preach as one who had 
himself found “peace with God through Christ.” 
He sought to save souls with the same overmas- 
tering zeal as had before urged him in the 
rescue of a man falling from the crags of Mar- 
tiuhoe. To reform a drunkard, or to lead to 
Christ a boy dying with smallpox, now called 
out the same courage and enthusiam as formerly 
moved him in hunting below water-mark in the 
“ Seals’ Kitchen,” or climbing for sea-gulls’ eggs 
among the cliffs of Lundy. 'Whenever the 
people were in danger, distress, or difficulty they 
knew to whom they might apply for help with- 
out fear of refusal. He was foremost in all 
worthy reforms, aiding them with his voice and 
pen. He became a total abstainer, and, though 
alone in his views, labored indefatigably for the 
reform of the intemperate. In 1875 a conversa- 
tion on missions with two ladies led him to 
study that subject thoroughly. Three years 
later the cruel death of Messrs Smith and 
O’Neil, two missionaries on the shores of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, greatly moved him. Believ- 
ing that he had certain elements of character as 
well as experiences of life that fitted him for 
pioneer mission work, he offered himself to the 
Church Missionary Society for the African field 
for five years. The offer was accepted, and the 
consent of his wife, who could not accompany 
him, having been obtained, he was entrusted 
with the leadership of a party of six to reinforce 
the Central African mission at Rubaga. An ap- 
peal from him in the “ London Times” for sub- 
scriptions to enable him to take a boat to navi- 
gate the lake was successful. He sailed with 
his party May 17th, 1882, for Zanzibar. On the 
voyage he studied Swahili, the language spoken 
by the natives on the coast, and the knowledge 
so obtained was very useful to him. The party 
set out for Uganda by the “old route,” via 
Mamboia, Myui, and Msalala, thence by boat 
across Victoria Nyanza to Rubaga. They were 
accompanied by Mr. Stokes, whose experience 
in dealing with the natives was of great value. 
Hannington soon had severe attacks of African 
fever, and on leaving Mwapwa, had to be carried 
in a hammock. Soon after arriving at My u i he 
was seized with dysentery and rheumatic fever, 
when his life was despaired of. Having suffi- 
ciently recovered to travel, the party, proceed- 
ing, reached the lower end of the lake. Han- 
nington now set out for the capital of Romwa, 
King of Mzinza, to obtain from him canoes and 
men to take them to Rubaga. The district he 
traversed had never before been visited by a 
white man. The interview with Romwa was 


* This note was written just before his second mis- 
sionary journey to Africa. 
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'Unsatisfactory, and from the hardships and ex- 
posures of this trip he barely escaped with his 
life. His health beiug so greatly shattered, it 
^as decided that he must return to England. 
In January, 1883, he started for Zanzibar, and 
-embarking there, reached England June 10th. 
After his health was restored, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Equatorial Africa, and in January, 1885, 
was on his way again to the Dark Continent. 
On reaching Freretown, which he intended to 
make his home, he began the visitation of every 
prominent mission station within 250 miles of 
the coast. To reach the important station at 
Taita, on the mountain Ndara, 2,500 feet above 
the plain, he had to traverse swamps and 200 
miles of difficult and dangerous desert. Early 
in 1885 the idea of opening up a new route to 
Uganda, through a shorter, more elevated, and 
healthier region than the one which had shat- 
tered his constitution two yeai*s earlier, and ul- 
timately to plant a chain of stations from Taiba 
to Usoga, had frequently formulated itself in 
his mind. The chief danger of this route was 
from^the lawless and warlike Masai, but as others 
had made the journe 3 r in safety, he believed that 
"by prudence and skill he could do the same. 
After careful inquiry and consultation with Sir 
John Kirk and others, he started with 200* 
porters and a native preacher from Mombassa. 
All his daidng, tact, and indomitable persever- 
.ance were taxed to the utmost, but the dreaded 
Masai and the more troublesome Wa-kikuya 
were encountered and baffled, and the party 
reached Kwa Sundu, near the lake, in safety. 
He decided to push forward with fifty of his 
men. 

On ISfovember 8th word was brought to those 
left at Kwa Sundu that the bishop and his party 
had been killed. Four only of the fifty escaped 
to bring the sad news and to tell the manner of 
his death. The following facts will help to ac- 
count for this terrible deed. The encroach- 
ments of the various foreign powers on African 
soil naturally awakened suspicion of whites, in- 
cluding missionaries. There was a strong prej- 
udice m Uganda against the approach of for- 
•eigners from the north. When Mr. Thomson 
penetrated to Usoga two years before, his arrival 
occasioned new alarm and suspicion. A report 
•of the high-handed proceedings of the Germans 
in Zanzibar added fuel to the flame, and the 
chiefs at once counselled killing all the mis- 
•sionaries, '‘who,” they said, “were only the 
forerunners of invasion.” At this critical time 
the arrival of Bishop Hannington at the north 
.side of the lake was announced, and the coun- 
cil decided that he should be put to death. 
Mwanga was at first unwilling, and suggested 
that he should be sent back, to which the kati- 
kiro (vizier) replied: “ Will you let their goods 
£0 also ?” Thus the thought of booty decided 
the point, and an order was sent by Mwanga to 
Lubwa, a chief of Usoga, tributary to Uganda, 
to kill him. The bishop was enticed from his 
men by a band led by an Arab. He was dragged 
with great violence over the ground, and forced 
into a filthy hut, and after eight days led forth 


* It IS to some tmacoomitable that so many porters 
were required. Travellers in Africa, if they will not 
fight their way, must buy it, and, as money is of no 
value there, and as some are not willing to pay in arms 
4ind ammunition, or in whiskey, they must do it in cloth 
and trinkets. These things must be carried, and, as the 
porters must be fed, there must he enough of this kind 
currency to buy food for them all, and the longer the 
Journey the greater the quantity required. 


to be killed. His men were speared to death* 
He was shot with his own rifle. He died with" 
out fear, and said to the soldiers appointed to 
kill him: “Go, tell Mwanga that I die for the 
Baganda, and that I have purchased the road to 
Uganda with my life.” The martyrdom of 
this noble man occurred October 29th, 1885. 
During the eight days of his confinement he 
continued to write in his diary, in which were 
recorded from day to day his terrible sufl'erings 
from the savages, so meekly and bravely met, 
and his expressions of resignation to the will of 
God. The diary was bought by a Christian lad 
of Uganda from one of his murderers, and from 
it four extracts are here given: “ October 22d. 
In a fair- sized hut, but with no ventilation, 
twenty men around me, and rats and vermin ad 
lib.; strained in every limb ; great pain, and 
consumed with thirst. Floor covered with rot- 
ting banana peel and lice. Guards cook and 
drink pomb6. Scarce power to bold up small 
Bible. Shall I live through it? My God, I am 
Thine. I fear I am in a caged- lion frame of 
mind, yet I ought to be praising His holy name, 
and I do.” October 23d: “Sly nerves have 
received such a shock, that some loud yells and 
'war-cries arising, I expected to be murdered, and 
simply turned over and said : ‘ Let the Lord do 
as He sees fit ; I shall not make the slightest 
resistance.' The chief and about a hundred of 
his wives came to feast their eyes on me in cruel 
curiosity. I sat still and read Malth. v. 44, 45, 
and felt refreshed." October 28: “A terrible 
night, first with noisy drunken guard, second 
with vermin. Fever fast developing. 0 Lord, 
do have mercy on me and release me. C?om- 
forted by reading Psalm xxvii. and Psalm 
xxviii.” October 29th: “Was held up by 
Psalm XXX., which came with great power. A 
hyena howled near me last night., smelling a 
sick man, but I hope it is not to have me yet.” 
This is the last entry in the pocket diajy. 

His last words to his friends in !England, 
scribbled by the light of some camp-fire, were: 
“If this is the last chapter of my earthly his- 
tory, then t.lie next will be the first page of the 
heavenly— no blots and smudges, no incoher- 
ence, but sweet converse in the presence of the 
Lamb.” 

Hanyangr, a town in the Hupeh movince, 
at the confluence of the Han and Yang-tsz 
rivers, west of Wuchang. Mission station 
Wesleyan Missionary Society ; 2 missionaries, 
95 church-members, 3 schools, 46 scholars. 

Harantf Version,— The Haranti, which 
belongs to the Indio branch of the Aryan lan- 
giiage-family, is used in a province west of 
Bandalkhand, Central India. A version of the 
New Testament was published at Sorampore, 
in 1822, but not being found of permanent 
value, it was never reprinted. 

Harbor I«iland, one of the Bahamas; 
West Indies, lies northeast of Eleuthera. Popu- 
lation, 2,500. Mission station Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society ; 2 missionaries, 8 out-stations, 
980 clmrch-membors, 9 Sunday-schools, 868 
scholars. 

Harmshope, a town in Transvaal "South 
Africa, in the district’ of Marsko; a Hermanns" 
burg station, with 879 church-members, 

Harpoot, a city of Armenia, 200 miles 
southwest of Eizroom, about 20 miles east of 
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the Euphrates. Its chief importance lies in its 
position. It is the centre of a lari^e number of 
villages covering an extended plain, and consti- 
tuting the only section of Armenia where 
the Armenians can fairly claim to constitute a 
majority of the population. As such it has been 
for many years the most important and suc- 
cessful station of the A. B C. F. M. in East- 
ern Turkey. The city itself has a large Turkish 
population, hut the plain is almost entirely 
Armenian. It is the seat of Euphrates College, 
and has a missionary force of 4 missionaries and 
wives, 3 female missionaries. There are in the 
city 3 churches, both seJf-siipporting, with 376 
church-members, o schools, and 635 scholars. 
(See Armenia.) 

Hartley, Richard Griffiths, b. June 
26th, 1836. at Manchester, Eng. ; studied at 
Lancashire Independent College ; was classical 
tutor at Airedah College ; sailed for Madagas- 
car June nth, 1863, as amissionary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. He was detained in 
Mauritius, by disturbances in Madagascar and 
the unfavorable season, till the following year. 
He paid special attention to the Christian liter- 
ature in the Malagasy language. At Andoholo 
he took charge of the native church and the 
out-stations connected with it, but was com- 
pelled to leave, in 1868, by the ill-health of him- 
self and his wife. Soon after his return to 
England he carried through the press a new 
edition of the Kew Testament in the Malagasy 
language, and of the hymn-book in the same 
tongue. He died at Bournemouth, February 
13th, 1870. 

Hartman, Mrs,, for eighteen years %vife 
of missionary of that name, who went in 1826 
to Surinam. He was stationed for eight years at 
Paramaribo, and then for ten years at Chariot- 
ten burg, where in 1844 he died. Distress for 
his death drove her to the Lord for consolation, 
and the joy of His presence enabled her to de- 
vote her life anew to His service. Thencefor- 
ward it was no exaggeration to say that “wher- 
ever the climate was most unhealthy, wherever 
the service was most laborious, wherever the 
greatest self-denial was required, thither our 
departed sister delighted to repair.” Wherever 
a station was vacated by sickness or death, she 
hastened to occupy the ground till a missionary 
should be sent to till it, living alone, keeping the 
forsaken flock together, admonishing, comfort- 
ing, instructing the adults, and teaching the 
children, occasionally making “incursions into 
the surrounding heathen neighborhood.” Her 
home, when not thus occupied, was among the 
Bush pegroes at Koffy Camp, a free negro vil- 
lage, where slie lived in an ordinary negro hut, 
enduring cheerfully all the privations which 
such a residence involved, unwilling when she 
visited her missionary friends (which indeed 
was rare) to stay more than a day lest their 
society should make her less willing to return 
to the negroes. She not only enjoyed the 
unbounded gratitude of these poor people, but 
had the privilege * ‘ to see many of the objects of 
her care truly converted, and prepared for 
heaven . She finished he r work at Paramaribo , 
December, SOth, 1853, having been 27 years in 
Surinam. She was a truly Christian heroine. 
Of her children, one son was for several years a 
missionary among the aborigines of Australia, 
and afterwards among the Indians in Canada. 
A second son returned home after more than 


thirty years of useful service inKaflraria, South 
Africa. A daughter was married to A. W. 
Heyde, who was a missionary at Kyelang, on the 
border of Thibet. 


Hassan, a district and town in Mysore, 
India ; Station of the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sion Society ; 2 missionaries, 84 church-mem- 
bers, 1 Sunday-school, 84 scholars, 4 day- 
schools, 258 pupils. 


HasttnffSs Eurotas Parmelee, b. 

Clinton, N. Y., U. S. A., April 17th, 1821; 
graduated at Hamilton College 1842, and 
Union Theological Seminary 1846; ordained 
at Clinton, October 6th, 1846; embarked for 
Ceylon, November 18th the same year, as mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C. F. M. On his arrival 
he was appointed by the mission as an in- 
structor in the Batticotta Seminary, where he 
remained five years, and, on a brief visit to the 
United States, mamed, and in 1853 re-embarked 
for Ceylon. He resumed his connection with 
the seminary until it was closed two years later 
by the deputation from the Board; was then 
stationed for two years at Chavagachery, and 
then for twelve years at Manepy. In 1870 he 
again visited the United States, and engaged 
with Mr, Sanders in collecting funds for a col- 
lege in Jaffna. Returning, he was appointed 
in 1872 president of the college. In 1882 he 
marl A Si. hviVf viRit home, and while there re- 


ceived the degree of D.D. from Hamilton Col- 
lege. After occupying the presideucjr of the 
college for seventeen years, he retired in 1889, 
on account of increasing physical infirmities, 
and removed to the Manepy station, of which 
he took charge. He died July 31st, 1890, after 
an illness of two or three days; The funeral 
took place August 1st at Manepy, the church 
being crowded with those who had come from 
all parts of Jaffna, and his remains w^ere de- 
posited in the cemetery at Oodooville with 
those of Dr. and Mrs. Spaulding, Mrs. Wins- 


low, and others. 

The following extracts from a letter of Mr. 
Asbury, a native preacher, show how he was. 
regarded by the natives: 

“ The death of Dr. Hastings has created in 
the minds of hundreds in Jaffna a sense of per- 
sonal loss. How are we going to get on with- 
out his mature counsel, his kind admonitions, 
his benign words of encouragement, the fear 
and dignity of his presence, the auticipation of 
his approval, his spirit that moved us all as if 
by magic, his Christian fathership, his zeal in 
the Master's cause, yes, even his patriotism to> 
the country of his adoption ? The heathen and 
the apostate and the erring Christian he never 
handled roughly and with a merciless scolding; 
and he never showed his disgust and disap- 
proval of their doings by keeping clear of 
them. But he preferred to treat all of them in 
the spirit of the Master, showing the utmost 
kindness under the various circumstances, and 
let them invariably see that they were dealing 
with one who knew them well, and who besides 
was a thorough gentleman and an exemplary 
Christian. The young and the old, the rich 
and the destitute, the learned and the ignorant, 
men of position and those of the lower ranks, 
all alike flocked to him for advice on matters 
spiritual as well as temporal. Some of us who 
had the privilege of sitting at his feet for thirty 
and forty years know and feel that he was a. 
gi’eat factor in our after-education, and that we> 
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owe much of our refinement and spirituality to 
the fact of our having come in contact with his 
noble character and holy nature.” 

Tiiough Dr. Hastings devoted himself largely 
to native education, he had the active superin- 
tendence of several churches on his hands at 
the same lime with his educational work. 

Ma Tsei'ase, a town in North Transvaal, 
East South Africa, south of the Limpopo River, 
southeast of Valdesia. Mission station Berlin 
Evangelical Lutheran Society (1872); 1 mission- 
ary, 13 native helpers, 13 out-stations, 59 church- 
members, 13 schools, 47 scholars. 

Mausa Version.— The Hausa, belonging 
to the Negro group of African languages, is the 
vernacular of a numerous W est African tribe, and 
is very much the medium of communication 
over extensive districts on both sides the rivers 
Niger and Tshadda. During the year 1857 the 
British and Foreign Bible Society published at 
London the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Book of Genesis. 
The translation, which was made by the Rev. 
J. F. Scbon of the Church JVIissionary Society, in 
1843 was carefully revised by the help of two 
natives of the Hausa countiy possessed of con- 
siderable intelligence, who had been residing 
for more than six months under the translator’s 
roof. In 1858 the Book of Exodus and John’s 
Gospel were added. In 1879 the entire New 
Testament was completed at the press in Chat- 
ham, under the superintendence of Mr. Schon. 
A translation of the Psalms by Dr. Baikie was 
published in 1880, under the care of Mr. BchOn, 
who also superintended the printing of his 
translation of the Book of Isaiah, published in 
1881. 

(Bpecimen verse. John 3:16.) 

Don Alla, ya so dwia , IffiManan 'si ya badcu 
Dansa nafar% m kowa ya yiraa dan, ha si gbata 
f>a, amma si yi rai hal abbada, 

Hawaii^ or iSandwfcli I»i(1andH.-- A 

group lying in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
in lat. 19** to 22'’ north and long. 155° to 160'’ 
west, about 2,000 miles from San Francisco and 
4,800 miles from Hong Kong. The islands 
were discovered by Captain Cook in 1778, and 
were named by him the Sandwich Islands; but 
they have always been called Hawaii by the 
natives themselves, and that is now the divstinct- 
ive name of the kingdom. The principal isl- 
ands and their respective areas are: Hawjiii, 
4,850 square miles; Maui, 750 square miles; 
Oahu, 7(70 square miles; Kauai, 780 square miles; 
Molokai, 170 square miles; Lanai, 170 sSctiiare 
miles; Niihau, 110 s<iuarc miles; and Kahulawe, 
about 40 square miles. 

Physical Features . — Almost the entire surface 
of Hawaii is composed of the slopes of four vol- 
canic mountains; MaunaLoa, 13,600 feet high, 
is one of the few active volcanoes. Manna I^ca, 
on the opposite north side of the island, is 
18.805 feet in height and is the highest peak in 
the Pacific Ocean. ITiis island is of historical 
interest as being the place where Captain Cook 
was killed, and a monument is erected at Kea- 
lakeakua Bay. Maui has also mountains of vol- 
canic origin, with fertile valleys lying between; 
Kahulawe, together with Lain, is a large, sheep- 
pasture. Molokai is formed by a backbone 
ridge, with lateral spurs enclosing ravines. A 


leper, settlement, where the famous Father 
Damien labored and died, is the only interest- 
ing settlement on this island. Oahu is noted 
for the beauty of its scenery. Peaks, cliffs, 
ravines, cascades, and tropical vegetation unite 
to please the eye. It is traversed from south- 
east to northwest by two parallel ranges of hills. 
B}" some volcauic upheaval a bay of the sea has 
been converted into a plain some Uventy-tive 
feet above the level of the ocean, and this Is the 
site of Honolulu, the capital of the kingdom. 
Kauai, like the rest of the islands, is mountain- 
ous, hut has many valleys which are very fer- 
tile, and the north side of the island is the 
choicest land for growing sugar in the whole 
group. Niihau has a dry, fertile soil, and is 
used for pasturing sheep. 

Climate . — The climate of nearly all the isl- 
ands is noted for its healthfuluess, for though 
wann it is equable, and there is very little vari- 
ation in temperature betw^eeu the winter and 
summer. Clear skies and regular land and sea 
breezes combine to render the islands one of the 
most delightful habitations in the world. The 
rainfall is quite excessive, especially on the 
windward side of the larger islands. 

People.^Tl\(^ natives of the Hawaii Islands 
belong to the JMalay race, as modified by tlio 
Polynesian type. Physically, they ai-e among 
the finest races in the Pacific, and they have 
shown considerable intellectual capacity. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of Christianity they 
wore not much superior in moral character to 
any of the other savages in the Pacific. Polyg- 
amy, infanticide, and polyandry all prevailctl. 
The idolatry of the Kanakas, as the natives are 
called, Wiis barbarous and bloodthirsty, for 
human sacrifices \ver(‘, frctpicntly olfered during 
the sickness of a chief, at the dedication of a 
temple, or the inception of a w’ar. On the other 
hand, the natives are oven-tempcKHl, light- 
hearted, and a pk^aHure-loving racui. Riding is 
a favorite amusement, aud horses are plentiful. 
Surf swimming is universally enjoytjd, and great 
skill is exhibited iu floating in the brcak(n*H. 
■When the islamls were di8(‘.ovcred the uativ<5s 
were estimated at 400,000, but they seem to 
be dying out, for the census of 1884 gives only 
40,000 natives, and it is feared that in the (course 
of a few years the total exlim^tion of th<< race 
will ensue. The remainder of tlie population 
consists of 4,218 balf-cnste.s, 2,170 of fonagn 
descent, 17,939 Chinese, and 12,237 foreigners. 
The Chinese arc rapidly monopolizing the lo(«d 
trade, and are valued laborers on the sugar 
plantations. The language is a branch of the 
Malao-Polynesian, and can be understood ])y 
New Zealanders. It. is a soft, Ihjuid, vocalic 
tongue, containing only five consonants, k, I, m, 
n, p, an fispiratcd /i, five vowels, and a vo- 
calic to. 

The former scanty costume of the inhabitants 
has now given place to modern Euroj>ean dmas, 
though the women still cling to the holoka, a 
loose white or colored garment with long 
sleeves. 

Leprosy is prevalent, and the government has 
established a settlement on Molokai, whore suf- 
ferers from this disease are isolated. 

The government is a limited monarchy. The 
king, Kalakaua I., is of pure Hawaiian blood. 
There are two Houses, the House of Nobles and 
the House of Representatives, elected under a 
limited franchise law. The inaepejndence of tlie 
kingdom was recognized by the Great Poyter0 
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in 1843. By an arrangement made in 1889, the 
government of the United States controls the 
foreign relations with Hawaii. 

Eeligioii.--^\nCii the spontaneous movement 
of 1819-30, when idols and temples were de- 
stroyed by the natives, the gospel has been 
px-eached until the whole nation is now practi- 
cally Christian. The American missionaries ar- 
rived in 1820, and, in addition to accomplishing 
the conversion of the islanders to the Christian 
religion, they taught them to read and write, 
reducing their language for the first time to a 
written form. All forms of religion are toler- 
ated; Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Con- 
gregationalists are the principal denominations. 
Schools ai-e established all over the island under 
the government, and in 1888 there were 8,770 
pupils attending 189 schools. 

The principal cities are Honolulu, the cap- 
ital, on the island of Oahu (q.v.); Hilo (Ha- 
waii, population 4,300); Lahaina (Maui, popu- 
lation 3,000); and Weimea (Kauai, population 
1,300). 

Mmion Work . — The history of mission work 
in Hawaii relates one of the most significant 
triumphs of the gospel. (SeeA. B C. F. Si.) Mis- 
sion woi'k in the islands is now confined to that 
among the Chinese and Japanese. A foreign 
superintendent is located at Honolulu, where a 
church has been formed, and the other islands 
are visited by evangelists or are ministered to 
by resident teachers and helpers. Over a hun- 
dred pupils, boys and rirls, ai’e connected with 
the schools. The S. JP. G. have, within the 
last year or two, taken hold of the work among 
the Chinese also. The work among the J apan- 
ese, who now number about 13,000 on the isl- 
and, is under the care of the M. E. Church, 
who have established stations under pastoral 
care at Honolulu and on Kaui, Maui, Hawaii, 
and Oahu. For other work that is carried on 
by the Hawaiian native church, see Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association. 

Hawaiian ClTangelical Associa- 
tion.— Headquarters, Honolulu, Sandwich Isl- 
ands. 

In 1819 the first party of missionaries to the 
Sandwich Islands reached Honolulu. The 
people of Hawaii had already cast away their 
idols, and were ready to receive Christian teach- 
ing. The work progressed rapidly, and as soon 
as 1833 there was formed the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association, consisting of the mission- 
aries of the A. B. 0. F. M. in the Sandwich 
Islands, together with other resident evangel- 
ical missionaries of foreign birth who were in 
sympathy with them. As the islands became 
more and more Christianized, the desire became 
greater to extend the work to other islands, and 
in 1853, with the help and co-operation of the 
American Board, the people determined to es- 
tablish missions in the far South and West, 
three thousand miles away, among the Caroline, 
Marshall, and Gilbert Islands. Thus began the 
foreign work of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association. In 1863 it was reorganized, and 
the work of the A. B. C. F. M. in the Sandwich 
Islands was transferred to it, the American 
Board continuing to co-operate with the Ha- 
waiian Society, especially in its work among 
the Chinese and Japanese immigrants. The 
Board of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
consists of not less than eighteep members, one- 
third of whom must be natives, and who are 


divided into three classes, each serving a period 
of three years. The Board elects its own 
oificers and appoints such committees as the 
work requires, the executive officer being a 
coi'responding secretary who is,^ ex-officio, a 
member of all committees. This office has 
been held at difi'erent times by at least four 
children of the mission. The work is divided 
into four departments: foreign work, ^ home 
work, work among the lepers, and publication 
department. The last-mentioned issues, with 
the help of the American Bible Society and the 
American Board. Hawaiian Bibles and hymn- 
books in the dialects of the Marshall and Mort- 
lock Islands. The work of translating^ the 
entii*e Bible into the tongue of the Gilbert 
Islands has also been accomplished by this 
association in connection with the Bible Society. 
The work among the lepers has been carried 
on quietly but successfully, without attracting 
all the notice that has been given to other 
departments, but accomplishing fully as much, 
if not more. The foreign work is in Micronesia 
and the Marquesas Islands. (See Micronesian 
Mission.) 

Hawaiian Version.— The Hawaii be- 
longs to the Polynesian languages, and is used in 
the Sandwich Islands. Amencan missionaries 
have the honor of having produced a translation 
into the language of a people whom th^ found 
given up to barbarism and idolatry. The first 
band of missionaries, among whom were the 
Revs. H. Bingham and A. Thurston, landed early 
in the year 1830, and the first part of the 
Scriptures translated into the Hawaii, the Gospel 
of JVlatthew, prepared by Messrs. Bingham and 
Thurston, was published at Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1828. In the same place and in the same year 
were also published the Gospels of Mark, by 
the Rev. Wm. Richards, and John, by Mr, 
Thurston. The other parts were then printed at 
Honolulu. The first edition of the New Testa- 
ment was published, in 1836, the fourth in 1868; 
in 1869 an edition of the New Testament and 
Psalms was printed. A diglott edition of the 
New Testament, Hawaiian-English, with refer- 
ences, was issued in 1857. The first edition of 
the Bible was issued in 1839, the translation 
being the work of the Revs. H. Bingham, A. 
Thurston, Wm. Richards, A. Bishop, L. An- 
drews, E. W. Clark, J. 8. Green, 8. Dibble. The 
second edition of the Bible was issued in 1843 ; 
a thii'd, with references, in two sizes, in 1868. In 
1886 an edition was issued in the same size as the 
New Testament of 1869 (18mo). The Ameri- 
can Bible Society has richly aided in the pub- 
lication of the Hawaiian Bible. 

{Specimen verse, John 3 : 16.) 

No ka mea^ ua aloha nul mai ke Aktfa f ko 
kd ao nei, noMla) ua haawi mal ola i kana 
Keiki hiwahiwa, i ole e make ka mea manaoio, 
ia ia, aka^ e loaa la ia ke ola man loa» 

Hebrew Version (of the New Testa- 
ment). — The Hebrew belongs to the Semitic 
family of the languages of Asia, and is the ec- 
clesiastical language of the Jews. The first 
translation of the entire New Testament into 
Hebrew was made by Elias Hutter, and pub- 
lished at Nuremberg in 1600, In 1661 a revised 
edition was published at London, under the su- 
perintendence of W. Robertson. Another trans- 
lation was made by the Rev. R. Caddocfe^ and 
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published at London in 1798. When in 1809 the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews was founded, it undertook a revi- 
sion of the existing translations in 1813, and com- 
pleted it in 1817. Reprints were subsequently 
issued in 1821, 1881, and 1835. A second revision 
followed in 1837-8 ; a third revision was com- 
pleted in 1866. 

In the year 1831 Mr. Gollafield published an 
edition of the New Testament, which he had pre- 
pared for Bagster's Polyglot Bible. Ten years 
after the publication of the third revised edition 
by the London Jews' Society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society published at Liepsic in 
1876 a New Hebrew translation made by Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch. Edition after edition of this 
version followed ; the 10th was issued in 1888. 
The translator is engaged upon a final revision. 

In 1885 another Hebrew version, prepared by 
the late Isaac E. Salkinson, a missionary among 
the Jews, was issued by the Trinitarian Bible 
Society of London, under the editorship of the 
Rev. Chr. O. Ginsburg, at Vienna. A second 
edition followed in 1886. 

{Specimerh mrse. John 3 : 16.) 

]n5“'5 Dbumns D’nbs ans ro "o 
8b ■o T'asarTbs •Tn^n isa 
i ’6 riT’ •«r:T38 •s> 

Hebron. — 1. A town of Transvaal, South 
Africa ; station of the Hermann sburg Mission- 
ary Society ; 697 church-members. — 2. A 
station of the Moravians in Labrador, situated 
on the northern shore of a peninsula, at the 
entrance to Kangertluksoak, or the Great Bay, 
about ninety miles north of Okak. This fine 
inlet runs twenty miles inland; and as the 
surface of the ocean both in its frozen slate and 
when free of ice forms the most convenient 
medium for travelling, the position of Hebron is 
a favorable one as far as facility of access is 
concerned. 

The climate of this part of Labrador is most 
rigorous. The mercury not imfrequeutly sinks 
thirty degrees below zero (Fahrenheit). Fright- 
ful storms often occur, which render it impossi- 
ble 1o be out of doors. The whole neighbor- 
hood is exceedingly sterile. All wood, whether 
for fuel or building purposes, has to be brought, 
often with great labor and much risk, from 
Napartok, a more sheltered locality on a bay, 
about twenty miles to the south. Hebron was 
established for the benefit of the Esquimo 
dwelling at the Great Bay, and at places still 
farther north. 

Heerendjk, a station of the Moravian 
Brethren in Hutch Guiana, South America. 
It is one of a number of plantations situated on 
the northern banks of the Comewyne, where a 
large number of converts were gathered by the 
travelling missionary. In 1856 a piece of land 
was purchased, a church and mission house 
erects, and a regular congregation formed 
under the name of Heereud;^. It is situated 
some distance from the river, about fifteen miles 
east of its junction with the Surinam. 

Keldelberi;, a town in South Transvaal, 
East South Africa, north of Orange River, 
northeast of Potschefstroom. Mission station of 
the Berlin Evangelical Lutheran Society (1875); 
1 missionary, 7 native helpers, 5 outnstations, 68 
chpreh-members. S. P. G. (1887); 1 missionary, 


232 communicants. The Hermannsburg So- 
ciety have also a station at Heidelberg. 

Hejaz ; see Arabia. 

Helena Creek, Butch Guiana, South 
America, is a small stream flowing from the 
south, which empties into the Comewyne oppo- 
site the Moravian station Heereudyk. On both 
banks of this stream, negro hamlets are to be 
found, widely scattered from one another. 
Formerly the negroes living at these liamlets 
labored on the large plantations. During that 
time the missionary fi’om Heereudyk paid regu- 
lar visits to these stations, and held services in 
buildings, placed at his disposal by the mana- 
ers ; but in later years these estates were aban- 
oned. Since then the people have built a 
rough place of worship, thatched with leaves, 
in which services were held, hut this eventually 
fell into decay, and a new church and dvvelling- 
house for a missionary were erected in 1888. 
The station received the name of Helena Creek. 

Henzacla (TIentliada), an important and 

f rowing town in Lower Burma, India, on the 
rawadi River, 100 miles northwest of Rangoon. 
It is the centre of a 1 tirge rice trade. Population, 
20,000, Barmans andSgau- Karens. Language 
Burmese. Religion, Buddhism. So(ual coiidi- 
lion quite good, there being freedom from caste, 
personal liberty, and no beggars; but, marriage 
ties are loose, and homo (jomTort lacking or inse- 
cure. Mission station of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union (1851); 2 ordained mission- 
aries, 4 ladies, 47 native preacjhors, 46 other 
helpers, 77 out-stations, 70 churches, 6,884 
members, 43 schools, 1,486 scholars. 

Herero 'Version.— The Horero btdongs 
to the Bantu family of Africwin languages, and is 
spoken in Bamaraland. The Rev. IL’Brinctor 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society translated 
the Psalms, whi(5h wore printed at Cap<5town 
in 1875, for the Jiritish and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. The same missionary also translated the 
New Testament, wbicdi he carried through the 
press at GUtorsloh in 1879. 

llerbertHclHle, a town of Cape Colony, 
South Africa, just inland from Mossel Bay. 
Mission station of the Berlin Evangelical Luth- 
eran Society (1872); 1 missionary, 6 native 
helpers, 4 out-stations, 197 communicants, 

HormannMbur^.— 1. A town of Natal, 
South Africa, a station of the Hermannsburg 
Society, the seat of the superintendent, with a 
congregation of 350 Kaflrs, and flourishing 
schools. — 2. A town in South Australia, founded 
in 1877 by the Hermannsburg Mission, which re- 
ceived a land grant hero in 1876 of 900 square 
miles. It works ainong the black natives, who 
have proved themselves very apt in learning 
and as apt i^ forgetting. 

Headquarters, Herman nsburg, Germany.— 
This enterprise, the eighth of tlio nine German 
societies, was inaugurated in 1849 by Pastor 
Louis Harms. In its work it is so intimately 
connected with the Harms family, and so ex- 
actly moulded by the circumstances of its own 
ori^, that it can bo best understood by a 
sketch of the founder. Louis Harms (lw)6- 
1866) was the son of’ a pastor who, from 1817 
on, lived in Hermannsburg, a little parish in the 
LtJineburg Heath, In the kingdom of Hanown 
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It was not until shortly before leaving the 
University of Gottingen that the yonug man 
was converted. Fi’om that date, 1829, he was 
private tutor in Laueuburg, where he showed 
much zeal in the cause of missious. In 1840 
he went to Liineburg as tutor; here too he 
engaged in public work, and showed himself 
skilful in influencing the people. He was a 
member of the North German Missionary So- 
ciety, which then comprised both Lutheran and 
Reformed (Calvinistic) elements, with head- 
quarters in Hamburg, and lie was offered a 
position as second teacher in its Institute, but 
he declined the offer; he also declined a call to 
New York, as pastor of a Lutheran church 
there. In 1843 he returned to Hermanusburg. 
As he failed to secure a position, he remained at 
home in charge of his father's private school, and 
assisting him in such parish work as could be 
performed by an unordained man. It was in 
this way that he began to exercise the wonder- 
ful influence that continued till his death and 
descended to his successors. Especially was it 
in his private conversations, and later in his 
popular lectures on Sunday afternoons, deliv- 
ered in Low-German, — for the parish was com- 
posed of peasants who spoke only that dialect, — 
that his hold upon the people showed itself. 
No other position presenting itself, the father 
secured for him appointment as his assistant, and 
he was ordained to that office in October, 1844. 
His earnestness and zeal, as well as bis sym- 
pathy with the needs of the parish, could not 
rail to cause a great religious awakening, an 
accompaniment of which was the arousing of 
missionaiy^ zeal; this was in part a result, but at 
the same time the means of the former. Y^ears 
before, Harms had learned the value of mis- 
sionary interest in quickening spiritual life, 
and he used this means as well as others to 
further the desired work. Thus already the 
inner impulse was given that resulted in the 
establishment of a missionary society; but cir- 
cumstances also conspired to the same end. Not 
only money, but also men, were offered to the 
service; but the men were uneducated peasants, 
and many were rejected by the various socie- 
ties. What was to be done ? Send them back 
to the farms ? Moreover, the union of the two 
Protestant branches in the North German Mission 
Society proved impracticable; the Society be- 
came Reformed, and was transferred to Bremen. 
Wbat were the Lutherans to do, who were thus 
left without organization ? Harms was urged 
to form a society; he declined so long as he was 
simply assistant. His father, however,, soon 
died, and the son was appointed pastor; so 
nothing longer hindered the undertaking, and 
it was inaugurated in 1849. 

From these beginnings the course of the mis- 
sion can be easily understood. From the first 
it was supported bj^ the peasants, and that 
without any canvassing for funds; the officers 
have always repudiated such methods of raising 
money, and yet money has not been lacking— 
as mission gifts go — to carry on the work. As 
the financial support, so were the men — from the 
peasants. Good public-school training was the 
only educational qualification required for ad- 
mission to the institute that was at once estab- 
lished. The course was at first four years, later 
lengthened to six. In this school not only books 
were taught, but also farming, carpentering, and 
the like, for one prominent feature of the pro- 
posed mission was that colonization, should be 


united with evangelization.^ Christianity and 
the arts of Christian civilization should be intro 
duced together. Moreover, the mission stations 
should be largely self-sui)portmg, in order that 
the home contributions might he devoted chiefly 
to defraying the expenses of sending out men. 
Music was emphasized from the first, as is also 
the case on the field. Practical homiletical 
training was gained by the pupils by holding 
mission meetings in the neighboihood. These 
meetings led, though in a somewhat unpleasant 
way, to the first recognition of the new" institute 
by the church authorities. Neither Harms him- 
self, nor the pupils who breathed his spirit, 
could always refrain from unfavorable com- 
ments on the laxness and irreligion of the aver- 
age clergyman of that day. The young men 
expressed themselves occasionally to that effect 
iu the meetings, even on the territory of those 
same pastors. Accordingly they took occasion 
to regulate the meetings, a course that eventu- 
ally led to gratifying results. Difficulty w'as 
naturally encountered as regards the ordination 
of the missionaries; hut the Stade Consistory 
volunteered to undertake it, and later the Han- 
over Provincial Consistory assumed the office. 
In 1853, the first men— eight missionaries and 
as many colonists — were ready to enter on the 
work, and they were late in that year sent out 
on the Candace,*’ the first of the mission ships 
that play so important and romantic a part in the 
history of missions. We proceed to conclude 
the sketch of the home-work before following 
the workers to Africa, the field of their activity. 
In 1854 the “ Herman usburger Missionsblatt ” 
was started, which still remains the organ of 
the mission. A printing establishment was 
founded in 1856-7, and in the latter ;^ear the 
mission was chartered. It was to remain a pri- 
vate affair, yet to be under direction of the 
Hanover Consistory, in so far as that ordina- 
tion was to be by this body; a report was to be 
made to it annually, and the right of inspeclion 
to be ceded to it. An advisory committee of ten 
to twelve persons was established, to which the 
properly of the mission was transferred. In 
I860 a second Mission House w-as erected, the 
two alternating in receiving pupils for the 
whole course. The Institute, drawing at first 
only from the immediate neighborhood, is now 
so widely and favorably known, that it is pat- 
ronized from all parts of Northern Germany. 
Louis Harms died in 1865, and was succeeded 
in the Director's office by his brother Theodore 
Harms, until his death in 1885. Theodore's son 
Egmont is now First Director. In 1878 took 
place a schism in the Hanover church, an ac- 
count of which belongs quite as much iu the 
history of the mission as iu the history of llie 
church. In 1877 a new marriage formula was 
adopted by the State church, the use of ■which 
was of course compulsory upon the pastors of 
the land. Theodore Harms regarded the new 
formula, which acknowledged the validity of 
civil marriage, to be thereby contrary to Bible 
teaching, and declined to employ it. He was 
suspended and shortly after deposed from his 
office. Nevertheless, he continued preaching 
independently, and was followed by his pe<mle, 
who thus formed the nucleus of the Fi'ce 
Church in Hanover, Other pastors followed 
his example, and the division became perma- 
nent. The people of the province were so de- 
voted to the mission that they still in large 
measure continued their contributions to it; 
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even the collections in the state churches were 
for a time turned over to the now separated 
Institute; but this was soon forbidden by the 
authorities, after an unsuccessful attempt on 
their part to secure such a compromise as would 
render the continuance of the bestowment 
legal. The persistency of Harms' followers, 
no less than their devotion to the mission cause 
that started with him, shows the wonderful 
personal influence of the brothers among the 
peasants of Hanover, and illustrates the spirit 
that has made successful the mission enterprise 
that was at first scorned and despised by the 
wise and great. In 1890 an arrangement was 
consummated by which the practice already 
prevalent w'as made law, viz., members of the 
Free Church can commune in the State Church, 
and members of the State Church in the Free 
churches organized by the mission in foreign 
lauds; the Committee is to be composed of 
equal numbers from the two churches; one of 
the two directors is to be from the State 
Church, the other from the Free Church; the 
Consistory of the State Church is to have right 
of examination of the affairs of the Institute. 
The income is stated in 1890 to be 304,000 
marks, of which 182,000 are from the home 
churches, and the remainder from the mission 
field, from contributions and other sources of 
income. 

Of greater interest to the reader than a de- 
tailed desciiptiott of the stations occupied is 
the sketch of the policy of the founder as to 
work on the field. As has been already stated, 
his purpose was to Christianize the laud into 
which his laborers should go: not simply to 
convert certain heathen, and attend to their 
spiritual welfare, but to infuse into heathen- 
dom the leaven of Christianity, that should in- 
fluence the whole land, and that thoroughly. 
This was his reason for sending out colonists; 
this led him to be satisfied with slow advance 
if only his object was reached in the territory 
already occupied; this led him also to coxxnsel 
the establishment of a central station from 
which the new ones should be supported and 
supplied— a veritable swarming process. There 
was in his scheme not a little touch, of old 
apostolical fervor: for example, among the 
settlers upon a station there should he perfect 
communiiy of property; each was to work for 
the common good, and all ac(iuisition was to 
be applied to mission purposes. The ordained 
mis.sionaries, though not working for the mate- 
rial prosperity, were none the le.ss employed in 
mission work; and, on the other hand, the colo- 
nists were to be regarded a^s of equal rank with 
the clergy, though their chief work was to 
supply the physical needs of the community. 
There has been from the first a most intense 
Lutheran spirit in the mission. Harms would 
have all the ordinances of that church intro- 
duced oil the mission ground; liturgy and 
church government, as well as creed, should 
be identical with the home church. The sta- 
tions should have a complete organization, 
ecclesiastical and also political. 

In all these respects the influence of the 
founder has maintained itself, and yet many 
changes have been introduced in the course of 
the years in the details of practictil manage- 
ment, often with great personal ill-feeling, that 
seriously affected the work. The stations were 
never quite self-supporting. Community of 
property has been abandoned; it was found 


unpractical, for it was but natural that the farm- 
ers attached to the mission disliked to be en- 
tirely destitute of property, while those^ not 
attached to the station were making provision 
for their families. So long as the colony re- 
mained composed of unmarried men (and none 
others were sent) life in common could be 
maintained; but so soon as their brides were 
sent to them from home it was found impossible 
to maintain the custom. Separate homes must 
be established. Moreover, there wa.s friction 
continually arising between the ordained mis- 
sionaries and the colonists as to the division of 
the work ; the latter demanding more assistance 
from the former than they were inclined to 
give, the former asserting their superiority in 
unpleasant ways: so the colonist feature of the 
work was discontinued in 18G9. Quite early 
in the history of the mission, superintendents 
were appointed over the various sections of the 
field; this, at the time of the appointment of 
the first one, caused considerable ill-feeling, 
and led to the withdrawal of three or four 
missionaries from work; but on the substitution 
of a less oifleious person to Ihe post, they re- 
turned to their work. The mission has never 
swerved from the strict Lutheran basis, tliough 
it has been foxind necessary to modify the 
forms of the churches, to adapt them to the 
peculiar needs of mission communities. 

The first colony was directed to the Galla terri- 
tory in East Africa; but on arrival oil that 
coast difficulties and hindrances developed in so 
great numbers that the ship turned back to the 
south. (Another attempt was made four years 
later to reach the Galla.s, but was equally unsuc- 
cessful.) At the advice of missionaries well 
acquainted with tne state of alfairs, the colony 
settled in the northern part of Natal, near the 
Zxihi boundaiy. Their plan was to press across 
the boixler as soon as possible. The station 
founded was named Mermaunsburg; it re- 
mained until 1883 the centre from -which the 
whole field was managed, and is still the head- 
quarters of the Zulu Mission, the residence of 
the superintendent, and the seat of a school 
for the education of the children of mission- 
aries. On the station four missionaries are 
emi)loyed. In 1850 a second station was opened 
at Ehlanzeni, only a f(‘W miles distant, Here, 
after waiting in vain for fruit of their hard 
labor, the experiment was tried of re(pnring 
all natives who were cultivating mission hum 
to send their children to stihool, or pay rent, 
or vacate: the first tluy would not, the sec- 
ond^ they could not, and the third they did, 
until,- the experimcint tluis proving unsuc- 
cessful, they were allowed to come btw’k. An- 
other more sn(*(!essful .scheme was the estab- 
lishment here of a .seminary for training native 
helpers. Pupils came from the whole field, 
and their presence and (»xamplo finally secured 
the interest of the natives. Attach (‘d to the 
station are 5 branches, some of which were 
for a time independent posts; B missionaries 
and 5 paid native helpers are employed. The 
principal expansion of the work has been to- 
ward the north, into Zululand, across the 
Tugela. In Alfrodla, however, some distance 
to the south, a few stations were also opened, 
two of which are still maintained. These are 
combined with the group on the Tugela to form 
the Natal Zulu district, which has 15 sta- 
tions, with 18 branches, and 15 preaching 
places ; 20 missionaries are stationed in the 
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district; there are 15 native paid helpers, and 
about as many more unpaid. Northwest of 
this region, in the southeast corner of the 
Transvaal, near Utrecht, lies a second little 
group of 8 stations, manned with 6 missionaries, 
which form a district by themselves. There 
are but few out-stations. These two districts 
comprise the Zulu Mission. At the annual 
meeting, 1890, there w’ere reported 286 heathen 
baptized, total number of members of parishes 
1,782, 580 school-children, and 444 being in- 
structed for baptism. Collections during the 
year amounted to 3,000 marks. The small 
success that has attended this mission is ex- 
plained by the character of the natives, and the 
numerous interruptions caused by political 
emergencies. This last often led to abandon- 
ment of station SjTYhose missionaries, then with- 
out work, established others in places ill suited 
for permanent posts, and these in turn have 
an uneven history. 

More encouraging by far is the work of the 
Bechuana Mission. As early as 1857 a call 
came from a Bechuana king, supported by a 
letter from the Dutch authorities, for the un- 
dertaking of work in West Transvaal; the mis- 
sion was therefore started, though qjiite foreign 
to the original plan. Moreover, it was with 
hesitation that the missionaries turned in that 
direction, as for many reasons it did not prom- 
ise well. It is now, however, one of the most 
promising and fruitful fields of labor. The 
colonization scheme was never employed in 
the mission. Beginning in 1858, gradually a 
network of stations has formed over the whole 
western half of the South African Republic, 
and extended also into the British Bechuana 
land on the west. This extreme western sec- 
tion had been occupied by English mission- 
aries, but they had retired before the Dutch 
Boers; later the Hermann sburg Mission gave 
up the field to the London Missionary Society. 
The mission is divided into three groups. The 
eastern one, about Pretoria, has 6 stations and 
as many branches. Bethany, with 4 branch 
stations, is the most important post, emplojring 
2 missionaries and 15 helpers. The training- 
school for native helpers for the Bechuana 
mission is located here. The central group 
about Rustenburg, with Sharon as the seat of 
the superintendent of the whole mission, has 
9 stations and 7 branches. The western group, 
west of the Morico, has 9 stations. The whole 
Bechuana Mission numbers 24 stations, 18 
branch stations, 23 ijreaching places, 28 mis- 
sionaries, about 30 paid and 100 unpaid native 
helpers. The report in 1890 was: baptized 
1,401; members of parishes 13,316, representing 
about 10,000 commimicants; school- children 
1,987; 399 under instruction for baptism; 18,187 
marks were raised for the support of the work. 

While the chief activity of the mission has 
been in South Africa, it has since 1866 main- 
tained a few missionaries in South India. Dur- 
ing that year came a pressing call for work 
among the Telugus; shortly afterward a large 
sum of money was put at the disposal of the 
director, and men were at once sent out. The 
central station is Naidupett. The report of 
1890 shows 9 missionaries working in 10 sta- 
tions, 25 heathen baptized, 871 Christians. The 
work, as is seen, progresses but slowly. 

South Australia was entered by the mission 
in 1866, at the call of certain German churches 
Jon the coast near Adelaide. After eight or nine 


years of fruitless work in the interior, the mis- 
sionaries returned to the coast, and entered the 
service of the German churches there. Re- 
newed attempts have of late resulted in the es- 
tablishment in the interior of the station of 
Hermannsburg, 

Similar unimportant efforts have been made 
in New Zealand since 1875, when the mission 
assumed some work that had been unsuccess- 
fully attempted by the English. 

Several men trained at Herman nsburg have 
been from lime to lime sent to the United Statea 
to take charge of Lutheran churches here. 

The whole number of stations occupied by 
the Hermannsburg jVIission is 59, "with 68 mis- 
sionaries and 227 native helpers. 

Mermoii, a towm in Basuto Land, South 
Africa. A station of the Paris Evangelical 
Society; 1 missionary, 3 evangelists, 781 com- 
municants, 570 scholars. 

Mermoslllo, a town in Sonora, Mexico, 
110 miles north of Guaymas, In 1889 a fine 
new chapel, the first Congregational church 
building in Mexico, w'as erected. Mission sta- 
tion of the A. B. 0. E. M. (1882); 1 missionary 
and w’ife, 1 out-station. 

Hervey or Cook’s Islands, a small 
group in the Pacific, between 18® and 22® south, 
latitude, and 157® and 163® west longitude. 
There are in all six islands, besides nine islets, 
which are little more than coral reefs. The 
principal islands are Raratonga, 30 miles in 
circumference, population 3,000; Mangai, 2,000 
inhabitants; Vatui, 20 miles in circumference, 
1,200 inhabitants; and the Hervey Islands, 
proper, three small islands. The population 
consists mainly of emigrants from Tahiti and 
Samoa. In 1889. at the invitation of the chiefs, 
and people, a British protectorate was pro- 
claimed, which at present means simply that 
no other power is to he allowed to annex the 
islands. The importation of strong drink is a. 
sadly growing evil. Owing to the efforts and 
careful work of the London Missionary Society, 
whose missionaries commenced evangelizing 
these islands in 1823, the majority of the inhab- 
itants are now Christians, and take high rank 
among the converts in Polynesia. A training 
institution at Raratonga supplies teachers and 
pastors for the other islands of the group, and 
also for New Guinea; 3 missionaries, 18 or- 
dained ministers, 1,047 church-members, T 
Sunday-schools, 632 scholars, 7 boys* schools, 
818 scholars, 5 girls* schools, 149 scholars (in 
Raratonga and Atutaki only). 

Hervey, William, b. Kingsburg, Warren 
Co.,N.Y.,U.S.A., January 22d, 1799; graduated 
at Williams College 1824; taught school a year, 
and then was tutor in the college. He studied 
theology at Princeton Seminary, and while 
there the reading of David Brainerd*s Life 
awakened in him an earnest desire to engage in 
the foreign -missionary work. He was ordained 
in Park Street Church, Boston, September, 1829, 
as a missionary of the A. B. C. P. M., and 
sailed August 2d, 1830, for Calcutta, arriving 
in Bombay Mai-ch 7th , 1 831. He died of cholera 
at Ahmadnagar May 13th, 1832. Mrs. Hervey 
died May 3d of the previous year. 

Herzegovina or Hersek, a country of 
the Balkan Peninsula, forming the southwest 
part of the Province of Bosnia. Area, 2,420 
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square miles. Surface mountainous, well 
drained by the Narenta and its tributaries. 
Capital and principal city, Mostar. Popula- 
tion, 390,000, of whom 180,000 are Greek and 
48,000 Roman Catholics, and 62,000 Mohamme- 
dans, many of whom are renegades. They are 
chiefly of the Slavic race, and speak a Slavic 
dialect akin to that of Dalmatia and Croatia. 
The province formerly belonged to the kingdom 
of Croatia, but in the 14th century it was an- 
nexed to Bosnia, from which it was wrested by 
Frederick III., who made it an independent 
duchy. This was conquered in 1647 by the 
Turks, who after several contests were finally 
confirmed by treaty, in 1699, in the possession of 
all but a small portion containing the former 
capital, which then belonged to Venice and is 
now part of Dalmatia. Since 1878 it has been 
under the administration of Austria-Hungary, 
though not as yet formally incorporated with it. 
The only missionary work is by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 

and mission. 

South Arcot, India, Secretary in England, 
Miss 0. M. S. Lowe, Upper Tooting, London, 
S. W., England. — The Highways and Hedges 
Mission is carried on by Miss !P. jVI. Reade, an 
English missionary, in Punrooty, India. The 
mission house and chapel are at Trivady, on the 
highway from Cuddalore to Madras, close to a 
great idol temple, and from the crowds of pil- 
grims oil their way to this temple large audi- 
ences are secured for the open-air preaching 
which constitutes the special feature of Miss 
Readers mission. These services are held not 
only at Trivady, but also in the villages in the 
district of South Arcot. Medical work is an 
important branch of the work also, and Miss 
Reade is frequently sent for from long dis- 
tances to attend the sick and the dying, and by 
this means the gospel is carried into many a 
house .otherwise closed against it. With the 
assistance of native men and women, whom she 
has trained to be nurses, teachers, and Bible- 
readers, Miss Reade carries on, besides the 
preaching and medical work, schools, a postal 
mission, visiting among Mohammedans, etc., 
etc. 

Hill, jrolm Henry, b. 1791; graduated 
at Columbia College, New York, U. S. A.; for 
several years was engaged in commercial pur- 
suits; pursued a theological course at the semi- 
nary, Alexandria, Ya., and was ordained deacon 
and presbyter by Bishop Meade in Norfolk, 
1880. At this time his sympathies wore aroused 
for the Greeks in their struggle for freedom 
from the rule of the Turks, and he was ap- 
pointed by the American Episcopal Missionary 
Society with Dr. Robertson as missionary to 
that country. They sailed October, 1880, land- 
ing on the island of Teiios, where they remained 
six months, and then removed to Athens. In 
1883 Mrs. Hill, aided by her sister, Miss Mulli- 

f m, opened a female school in their own house. 

rom the first the school was crowded, and 
two years after more than 800 children were 
daily instructed in a stone building erected for 
it. The Bible was a text-book, and three gen- 
erations of Greek women have there received a 
Christian education. Other schools for boys 
and girls were soon established. The schools 
of the missionary were the models for the mu- 
nicipal and national schools afterwards estab- 
lished, and furnished teachers for them. The 


normal school, too, was placed in charge of 
graduates from the Hill institution, and, in the 
words of an Athenian, “ from it, as from a cen- 
tral university, was constantly shed forth the 
light of female education throughout the whole 
of free Greece and beyond its borders.” Once 
a week Mr. Hill met the boys of all the schools 
for the study of the Septuagint, which they 
translated into modern Greek, and which he 
then explained. On Sunday the scholars Avere 
taught the Gospel for the day, or the Bible in 
course containing the history of Christ’s life. 
Four years later he wrote: “ When we think of 
our humble origin from a dark, dirty, vaulted 
cellar of an old Venetian tower, our progress 
thence to an old Turkish house and two miser- 
able chambers, and gradually to our oavu resi- 
dence, and the tilling up first of one room and 
then of another, and now look at our largo and 
commodious sehoolhouse, the largest in Athens, 
completely filled from top to bottom witli indus- 
trious children numbering nearly six hundred, 
we arc astonished.” 

In 1845 Mr. Hill was appointed c]iaplaiii*to 
the British Legation, and for many years olli- 
ciated as such in the English Chapei of St. Paul 
at Athens. The appointment was unsolicited 
by him, and made at the instance of Admiral 
Lord Lyons and other distinguished men in 
England. Their application was based on the 
gro'und that was justly due to him for his 
gratuitous services to the English residents for 
twelve years past.” lie was the first and only 
American clergyman appointed chaplain to a 
British Legation. In 1856 he rec^eived from 
Harvard College the degree of D.D., and in 1868 
that of LL. D. from. Columbia Collegtt. In 1869, 
in view of his advanced years and that of his 
wife, he handed in his resignation to the Board. 
The committee resolved to provide for his 
comfortable .suppori in Athens, the city of his 
adoption nud life’s work, until Ids death.” 

In token of the appreciation by the nation of 
his educational work, Dr. Hill received from 
the Minister of Education an official doctimcmt, 
dated June 18th, 1881, in which occurs the fol- 
lowing paragraph: Upon the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of your school, which was the beginning 
of the more systematic education of the young 
women of Hcllus, I take pleasure in transmitting 
herewith the congratulations of his Majesty.” 

While Dr. Hill’s main work was the educa- 
tion of the young, ho performed other useful 
labors. . In connection with Dr. Robertson and 
others of the mission he translated valuable 
English text-books, secular and religions, into 
modern Greek By his preaching, teaching, 
and personal intercourse he communicated 
much Christian truth to the clergy. Ho died 
at Athens July 1st, 1883, aged ninoty. The 
cabinet ministei*s roqueslod of Ids wife that 
they might give 1dm a public funeral. ** The 
procession, headed by a band of music and a 
file of soldiers, and followed by the king's 
chaplain and the Greek archimandrite, was 
nearly a mile long, though they walked six 
abreast, and the streets were filled with all 
classes of the people.” Ho was buried in the 
English Protestant Episcopal cemetery on the 
banks of the Ilyssus. At the gate the children 
of the mission school sang a beautiful hymn in 
Greek, and chanted the 90th Psalm in 
At the grave addresses were made by an old 
teacher m the mission school, now the head of 
the bureau of instruction; by Diomedes Ifyrla- 
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kos, a professor of theology in the national uni- 
versity; and by the president of the city coun- 
cil, who announced that “the city of Athens, 
wishing to show its appreciation to so deserving 
a benefactor, would raise a monument over 
that grave which should be inscribed with the 
love and gratitude of the people of Athens.'* 

Hindi Version.—Hindi, which belongs 
to the Indie branch of the Aryan language- 
family, is the vernacular of tifty millions^’in 
Northern India, and is generally written in the 
Devauagri or regular Sanskrit chai'acler. Be- 
sides the Devan agri, other characters are also 
used, especially by the trading community. 

In 1811 Serampore missionaries published an 
edition of the New Testament, and the entire 
Bible, as translated by Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward, was completed in 1818. This edition 
was revised by the Bev. John Chamberlain, 
and also published at Serampore. Another 
version was undertaken by the Kev. William 
Bow ley, for many 3'ears missionary' at Benares. 
The New Testament was published in 1826, the 
Old in 1834. This translation, known as the 
Bowley version, was merely an adaptation of 
Martyn’s Hindustani translation to the Hindi 
dialect. Excellent as was the idiom of the ver- 
sion, it was felt that a revision for the purpose 
of conforming the version to the originals was 
necessaiy; and after the formation of the North 
India Bible Society in 1845, a committee, con- 
sisting of the Revs. Lenpolt, Kenne^, and 
Schneider, was appointed to revise the Bowley 
New Testament, Their revised edition was 
brought out in 1850-51, and was in use until the 
mutiny, when all the copies that were in the 
depository at Agra were destroyed. The Rev. 
J. F. Ullmann was then sent to England to bring 
out a new edition. Mr. Ullmann ’s edition was 
issued at London in 1860 

About the same time that the committee was 
appointed to revise the New Testament, a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Schneider, 
Kennedy, Leupolt, and Owen was appoin- 
ted to bring out a revised edition of the 
Hindi Old Testament. The first volume was 
brought out in 1852, the second in 1855. All 
the copies that were at Agra were destroyed in 
the mutiny, and as the 500 copies that were 
given by the Calcutta Society were soon ex- 
hausted, Dr. Owen was appointed, in 1863, to 
bring out a new edition, of which the first vol- 
ume was issued in 1866, the second in 1869. 

In 1883 a Revision Committee, composed of 
the best scholars of the different missions, assist- 
ed by native Christians, was formed to bring 
out a thoroughly revised edition of the Hind! 
Scriptures. In 1888 the four Gospels were 
published in the newly revised form, the trans- 
lators having followed the text that underlies 
the Revised English Version. 

Besides the Bible in the Devanagari, there 
exists also an edition in the so-called Kaithi, or 
writer’s character, commonly used by the lower 
class of natives. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1857, and many editions since. 

(Bpmmen wru. John 3 : 16.) 
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Hinduism. — In order to gain a clear un- 
derstanding of the religious systems of India it 
is important to observe a distinction in names. 
Brahmanism and Hinduism are uot inter- 
changeable. Brahmanism properly denotes an 
earlier stage of development in the faith of the 
Hindus ; Hinduism, that more complete and 
composite system which embraced all previous 
stages, and, like a spreading banyan-tree, cov- 

had been kno^vn to the Indo-Ary«m race. * If 
we go back to the earliest teachings of the 
Vedas and attempt to characterize the faith dis- 
closed in those ancient hymns, we may proper- 
ly call it Aryanism or Vedism. It is a simple 
and well-nigh monotheistic nature-worship, 
largely imported by the ludo-Aryan conquer- 
ors from the original cradle of the Aryan race 
in the high tablelands of Central Asia, Nature, 
under the more frequent name of Vanina or 
Purusha, is worshipped as the source and the 
upholder of all things, and is invested with 
moral attributes and a moral government of 
the world. Some of the hymns to Varuna 
seem truly devout. At that early period we 
find no well-defined polytheism, though there 
is a tendency tow'ai*d it in the disposition to ad- 
dress separate powers of nature, — the sun, the 
sky. the dawn, the rain, fire, etc., — as embody- 
ing the one deity vrho is supreme. 

There is no trace of idolatry or the worship 
of images and symbols, there is no developed 
pantheism, no system of caste, no doctrine of 
transmigration, nor widow -burning, nor author- 
ized infanticide. The dead were buried in 
that early period instead of being burned, and 
the oimression of woman. was comparatively 
mild. There was no hint of divine incarnations, 
and no Trimurti or Hindu Trinity. 

The next development may be called Brah- 
manism. It was a galling and oppressive sys- 
tem of sacerdotalism, instituted and enforced 
by the Brahman or priestly caste. It was well 
developed by about 800 years b.c., and it bore 
undisputed dominion for 300 years. It made 
use of such portions of the Vedas as supported, 
or seemed to support, its assumptions; and by 
comment and interpretation, and additions to 
the sacred hymns, it produced what were 
known as the Brahmanas. These were based 
upon such allusions in the Vedas as were sup- 
posed to relate to forms and acts of worship, 
and they became under the Brahman's hands 
complete rituals. They dealt with every ques- 
tion and every interest which concerned the 
Brahman caste. They traced its divine origin, 
set forth its superiority and its relative rights. 
They assigned bounds and limitations to the 
three subordinate classes, viz., the KsJi'itre^a or 
soldier caste, the Vaisya or farmer caste, and 
the lowly JSudra or the menial caste. These 
distinctions were fixed immovably. Barriers 
were raised which might not be passed, and dis- 
abilities were laid upon the lower orders from 
which there was no escape. Marriage, social 
relations, industries and vocations, military 
service, rights of property, laws of inheritance 
—every interest of human life was subordinated 
to the dominion of caste. 

The privileges and exemptions of the Brah- 
mans involved an intolerable oppression of 
every other caste. The life of a Brahman was 
inviolable even by kings. 

In connection with this caste ^tem the 
most absurd and burdensome system of sacrifice 
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sprang up. It has been common for the races 
of mankind to observe the custom of offering 
sacrifices to deity. They have generallj'' been 
expiatory; often they were offerings expressive 
of gratitude, or they were free gifts made in the 
hope of securing favor and the bestowment of 
some desirable boon. In Vedic times there 
were signiticant traces of vicarious sacrifice — 
even of a divine and altogether voluntary sacri- 
fice made by deity for the benefit of others. 
One is reminded of the Great Sacrifice made 
once for all, as set forth in the New Testament; 
and it has been claimed by eminent Oriental 
scholars that these Vedic references denote 
strange traditional reminiscences of a prediction 
once made to man of the “Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. 

But under the teachings of the Brahmana 
period the doctrine of sacrifice became a mon- 
strosity. It was a system of bargaining be- 
tween earth and heaven. A sort of tariff of 
values was fixed, which the gods could not dis- 
regard. If one were rich enough in sacrificial 
gifts he might bankrupt the gods by hopeless 
obligations. It was claimed that the sacrifice 
of a hundred horses might demand the throne 
of Iiidra. Sometimes even demons placed the 
gods in their power and wrought anarchy in 
the universe by the abundance of their sjicri- 
tices. Of course the explanation of these ex- 
travagances is found in the fact that the Brah- 
man or priestly caste derived an immense rev- 
enue from their bloody offerings. In a real sense 
the^r ate what the gods were supposed to eat in 
a spiritual sense, and in all the endless ritual of 
worship they were handsomely paid for their 
services Not only for the living but for the 
dead were sacrifices demanded. Not even the 
Church of Rome in the palmy days of Tetzcl 
and Leo X. derived such revenues from the 
doctrines of Purgatory and Indulgences as ac- 
crued to the Brahmamcal priesthood of India. 
The laud was deluged with sacrificial blood, 
the people groaned under the awful burden, 
and the day of reckoning drew near. 

About 500 B.c. the more intellectual classes 
of India became restive : schools of philosophy 
sprang up; men were led to consider the great 
mysteries of life, and, if possible, to solve the 
problems of human destiny. They were no 
longer content to be mere ignorant slaves under 
a galling sacerdotalism. Men rose up ami 
throw oil the system of sacrifice or greatly 
weakened its power. At the same time Buddh- 
ism arose with its protest not only against 
caste and sacrifice, but against the whole system 
of superstition which the Brahmans had cre- 
ated. Tired Of the extreme religiousness of 
Brahmanism, it went to the opposite extreme of 
rejecting all religion. Gautama became athe- 
istic. For six years he had tried ascetic Brah- 
manism and found it barren and illusive. He 
therefore taught a system of ethics and of self- 
reliance and self-righteousness, as a substitute 
for the national religion. 

The development of Buddhism and the Dar- 
sanas or Six Schools of Philosophy had been 
preceded by the Upanishads— a system of spec- 
ulative teaching partly drawn from, and partly 
reared upon, the philosophic portions of the 
Vedas, as the Brahman as had been bruit up 
from their scattered references to ritual. These 
Upanishads were the earliest sources of Hindu 
philosophy, and from them the weapons were 


first drawn which crippled the power of the 
Brahmans. 

But over against this movement was a desper- 
ate effort of the Brahmans to resist its rational- 
istic influence. Its results are seen in the so- 
called Dbarma Sastras or Code of Manu. It is 
not definitely known in what precise order these 
conflicting movements of the great minds of 
India proceeded. Strict chronology is the one 
thing wanting in all Hindu literature: it has well 
been said that the historic instinct is wholly un- 
known to the Hindu mind. But it is supposed 
that the dangerous philosophic tendencies of 
the times specially stimulated the Brahmans to 
guard and buttress their assumt^ions by those 
laws which, though produced by different 
authors and in different periods, are thrown 
together in the massive compilation ascribed to 
Manu. 

A brief account of these various elements in 
Hindu literature will set forth their rchitions 
more clearly. The Vedas, classified under the 
various divisions of Majitrm or Hymns, BraJi- 
manas or Rules of Ritual, and TtpaninhaiU or 
Vedic Philosophy, are known as SvuU or Direct 
Revelations. Those subsequent works now to 
be considered arc called BniHU or unrcvealcd 
teachings of emineni sages. 

The Dwrsdnas or Six Philosophic Schools 
were all in agreement on certain points, such as 
the eternity of matter past ancl future ; the 
eternity of soul— both the infinite and the indi- 
viduated soul ; the nece.ssary connection of soul 
with matter, in order to enable it to act (even 
the infinite soul is unconscious until it evolves 
the universe which is its body); the attendant 
evil of all such connection with matter however 
necessary ; the need of transmigration in order to 
throw off by long discipline the evil consecpiences 
of such connection ; and that pessimistic doctrino 
which makes it the great tmd of human (existence 
to get rid of itself by being absorbed into deity. 

In their separate and tlistinctive ('haratJters, 
the Six Schools wen^ these: 

(1) The Nyaya, founded by the Brahman 
Gotama, and which maintained that all the evils 
of life result from false knowlcdg<‘. or mis^ippre- 
hension, and that the remedy is to be found in 
a(H|uiring right methods of 'investigation and 
reflection. It pro])osed an elaborate elassNU'ntion 
of knowledge, ami framed a syllogism mort* elab- 
orate than that of Aristotle. It was really a 
system of salvation by logic. 

(2) 'The VaimMka, founded by Knnuda* was 
an advance upon the Nyaya, thotigh in the same 
direction. Both were analytical. The latter 
applied logical and anulyticnl t)rocesHes to all the 
facts of nature and of lire. It claimed to solve 
the mystery of creation on an atomic theory like 
that of Lucretius and the extreme evolutionists 
of* our day. 

As evolutionists arc now divided as to the 
existence of a first and moving Gause, so the ad- 
herents of these two systems resolved themselves 
into two classes: the Agnostic or Atheistic school; 
and those, est^ecially of a later day, who recog- 
nized the being of Isvara (God). 

(8) Another important school was the BanMiyc^ 
founded by Xapila, This was synthetic rather 
than analytic. It ascribed the origin of the 
visible world to an active principle, regarded as 
the pre-existing substance (hypostasis), the sub- 
atomic entity, the “rootless root*' of all things* 
In order to the energizing or activity of this 
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Tiniversal source of being it must come into con- 
tact or co-operation with soul. It is active, but 
not intelligent. Soul is intelligent, but inactive 
and helpless. Each supplements the other. 
The existing substance called Prakriti con- 
stantly clothes the souls which it meets w’ith 
bodies, and invests them with life; and so the 
teeming universe is produced. 

This dualism of Prakriti and soul was illus- 
trated among philosophers by the relation of 
the two sexes, and with the low and imphilo- 
sophic classes this led to the notion of the male 
and female principles in the gods, and to the 
endless corruptions which have been developed 
in India along these lines. 

(4) A fourth system of philosophy was the 
Yofjii by Pantafjali. In one view this "was 
rather a*^ritual than a philosophy, since it related 
w^holly to the observjinces of the ascetic life, and 
gave endless rules therefor. But in prescribing 
methods for ridding the soul of the corrupting 
influence of matter, it dealt with subtile meta- 
physics and finely elaborated processes of logical 
analysis, and often evinced a marvellous philo- 
sophic acumen. 

(5) A fifth school was the Maimansa by Jai- 
mini. It was a reaction against the rationalism 
of the Nyaya and the Sankhya, and aimed to 
exalt the word and testimony of the Veda even 
to the place of God. In its root-principle it was 
a system of book-worship. It made the Veda 
sell-existent and eternal: even the sound of its 
spoken words was eternal, and had always been 
audible. In its details it was an elaborate ritual 
for the right reading and interpretation of the 
sacred hymns. A false syllabic quantity in read- 
ing, or an inspiration where there should have 
been an expiration of the breath, was a heinous 
if not an unpardonable sin. The Veda was a fe- 
tich in the fullest sense. 

(6) The sixth school was the Yedmita, founded 
by Vyasa. This was out-and-out pantheism — 
a fuller development of it than has appeared in 
the XJpanishads. “Brahman (neuter noun for 
the Self-existent) is this very universe, and he 
has no second.” From him, in him, and for 
him all things exist. The visible world and 
even our consciousness are only phenomenal 
and illusory, as when in his evening walk one 
thinks he sees a snake and makes it very real, 
while in fact it is only a rope lying across his 
path. The Vedanta school has moulded the in- 
tellectual classes of India through all subsequent 
ages. Whatever superstitions have grown out 
of the Sankhya, and whatever extrava^nces 
may have attended the asceticism of the Toga, 
the men of thought have been Vedantists, and 
are to this day. lathe famous Sanskrit schools 
of Benares this is th e prevailingphilosophy. And 
it is that which chiefly gives to Indian thought 
its stronghold upon the non-Christian and nat- 
uralistic minds of all lands. 

The Laws o/JWTanw,— There is some evi- 
dence that the Laws of Manu preceded the 
full development of the Schools of Philosophy, 
though they bear internal evidence of having 
followed the XJpanishads. They do not allude 
to Buddhism by name, though certain refer- 
ences to “ Atheists” are supposed by some to 
refer to the followers of Gautama. The sup- 
position is not necessaiy, as there were other 
Atheists besides Buddhists. Manu makes no 
reference to the TrimurU, — ^Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, nor to the Doctrine of Bakti (faith) 
In relation to Krishna. Both that and the doc- 


trine of Saktism (the worship of the female 
energy) vrere of later date. Manu was severe 
in his humiliatiou of woman ; yet her position 
in his time was not so hedged or so degrading 
as in later days. Widow-burning is not al- 
luded to in his code, though in the time of Alex- 
ander’s conquest it had been introduced, and 
from 327 b.c. (or earlier) to 1829 its terrible 
cruelties were peipetrated by the sanction and 
even instigation of the priesthood. 

Sir Mouier Williams has classified the con- 
tents of the Code under six heads: (1) Its re- 
ligious teachings, embracing doctrines of Vedic 
revelation, duties of Brahmans, the rites of 
Sraddha or offerings to dead ancestors, etc. (2) 
Its philosophy. This is supposed to have been 
antagonistic to the rational tendencies of the 
times, and yet, so far as was consistent with its 
pronounced Brahmauical theories, it was itself 
philosophical. Some of the principles subse- 
quently evolved by the schools it had already 
presented. Its unique accountof creation, found 
in Book 1st, represents many subordinate por- 
tions of the creative work as having been de- 
puted to eminent Manus. Its fatalism is uncom- 
promising and complete. It is also pessimistic, 
and finds the usual Oriental explanation of life’s 
mysteries iu the doctrine of transmigration. 
(3) Its social regulations. Whtitever relates to 
caste distinctions is here set forth. Also the 
duties and privileges of Brahmans, the regula- 
tion of trades and vocations of the respective 
classes, the rites of marriage and the duties of 
the householder, etc. (4) Its penal laws and 
iniles of government. Aside from their intense 
and absurd partiality toward the Brahmans, 
these laws were in the main just and wise. The 
system of taxation discriminated in favor of 
the poorer classes. The duties of a king were 
carefully prescribed, and that on just principles. 
He should hold court for the administration 
of justice, accompanied by counsellors. The 
laws of property, covering transfer, deposit, 
entail, and the rates of interest, were strict 
and just. Even laws on bottomry were pre- 
scribed. In criminal law the principle of the 
ialionis was applied generally and rigorously. 
(5.) Laws of penance. (6) Its doctrine of future 
recompenses by transmigration. This occupies 
an important place. It was one element of 
great power in the Laws of Manu that their 
penalties reached beyond the grave and in- 
volved man’s future estate. 

Two or three points presented in the Code of 
Manu claim special attention. (1.) Its pecul- 
iar theory of creation. A seed is said to have 
appeared upon the expanse of waters, which 
became a golden egg. From this egg the In- 
finite himself, after the elapse of a year, 
emerged, and became the progenitor or the 
world. From this First Cause, which is indis- 
cernible and eternal, was produced that male 
“Parusha,” who is known in the world as 
Brahma. He divided himself in halves, which 
became heaven and earth. From himself also 
he drew forth the mind, and from the mind 
that ego which has the power of self-con- 
sciousness; also the soul and the five senses. 
By joining particles of the last six with par- 
ticles of himself he created the living bodies of 
all beings. He also created the gods, who aro 
endowed wdth action. 

(2) The fatalism of Manu's theology, “ Ip 
the beginning he (Brahma) assigned names, 
actions, and conditions to all beings. . . In order 
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to distinguish actions he separated merit from 
demerit. To whatever course of action the 
Lord first appointed each kind of being, that it 
has spontaneously adopted in each successive 
creation (transmigration). Whatever he (Brah* 
ma) assigned to each at its first creation,— nox- 
iousness" or harmlessness, gentleness or ferocity, 
virtue or sin, truth or falsehood, — that clings 
to it. ” — (Manu, Book I., 6-13) 

(3) The singular place assigned to austeri- 
ties. Dividing his own body, the Lord became 
half female. With that female he produced 
Viraj. Viraj, having performed austerities, 
produced Manu. Thus Manu, speaking to the 
sages, says: “But know me, O most holy of 
the twice-born, to be the Creator of this whole 
wot'ld, whom Viraj himself produced, having 
performed austerities. Then I, desiring to 
produce created beings, performed very great 
austerities, and thereby called into existence 
ten great sages, lords of created beings. They 
created seven other Manus, possessing great 
brilliancy, gods and classes [ranks] of gods, 
and great sages of measureless power. Then 
many other creations are named. Thus was 
the whole creation produced by those high- 
minded ones by means of austerities, and at my 
command.” 

(4) Woman's sad estate. Though Manu is 
exonerated from even a mention of the 
Suttee, which became a custom before Alex- 
ander's invasion, yet there is little doubt that 
the influence of his Code, by a logical process, 
led on to it. Ramabai quotes many passages 
from the Vedic literature which bespeak kind- 
ness and honor for woman, but she adds many 
strong contrasts from the Code of Manu. In 
strict accordance with the fatalism above 
named, we read in Book 9, 17, that “ when 
creating them, Manu allotted to women a love 
of their bed, of their seat, and of ornament, 
impure desires, wrath, dishonesty, malice, anfl 
bad conduct.” Manu made woman, and yet 
Manu has pronounced upon her the most blight- 
ing curse. 

(6.) Transmigration. To the great sages, Bhri- 
gu sprung from Manu, answered thus: “Hear 
the decision concerning this whole connection 
with actions : Actions, which spring from the 
mind, from speech, and from the body, produce 
cither good or bad results. By action are caused 
the various conditions of men; the highest, the 
middling, and the lowest. Know that the mind 
is the instigator, here below, even to that action 
which is connected with the body, and which is 
of three kinds, has three locations, and falls un- 
der ten heads. [These are given.] A man obtains 
the result of a good or an evil mental act in his 
mind, that of a verbal act in his speech, that of 
a bodily act in his body. In consequence of 
many sinful acts committed with his body, a 
man becomes in the next birth something inan- 
imate; in consequence of sins committed by 
speech, a bird or a beast; and in consequence 
of sins of the mind, he is born in low caste.” 
The above is a verbatim statement [Manu, 
Book XII.][ of the threefold principle of all 
transniigmtion. 

The T'yilly Developed JBCindu System. 
— Without dwelling longer on this remarkable 
code, probably the most widely influential that 
was ever promulgated, we notice briefly the 
irruption of Buddhism into the Hindu system, 
and its influence upon it. Springing up about 
450 to 500 B.O., it gained such power within 


two centuries that it became the state religion 
of India — not that it supplanted Brahmanism : 
it merely dominated it. The immense system 
of sacrifices it effectually crippled, and it re- 
buked some of the most extravagant assump- 
tions of the priests. 

It produced a more humane spirit toward 
man and beast, and exemplified a higher code 
of ethics. To some extent it alleviated the con- 
dition of woman. Above all, it resisted the 
extreme rigors of caste, though its theories of 
human equality and mutual rights were forced 
to compromise with a system which it could not 
wholly overthrow. By its more sympathetic 
character it so won the people that after 
Buddha’s death the Brahmans as a stroke of pol- 
icy included him among Vishnu’s incsiruations. 
Meanwhile both systems largely influenced each 
other. Brahmanism embodied so much of 
Buddhism as served its purpose, while it 
strongly opposed the influence of the Sangha 
or Buddhist order. Thus it gradually super- 
seded and finally persecuted the rival system, 
and drove it from India. N evertheless, Buddh- 
ism bore with it to other lands many funda- 
mental principles borrowed from the Brahmans. 
Meanwhile Brahmanism had captured the two 
popular epic poems which celebrated the mili- 
tary exploits of the heroes Rama and Krishna, 
and turned them to its purposes by interweav- 
ing with them many doctrinal and mytholog- 
ical elements. The popularity of these heroes, 
both of whom belonged to the soldier caste, had 
excited the jealousy of the Brahmans ; yet they 
could not resist the lido: they must utilize it. 
They therefore raised liama and Krishna to the 
rank of deity, and so brougltt them within the 
same lines of pedigree with themselves. Mean- 
while they had graclutilly developed the doctrine 
of theTrimurti or Trinity of, Brahma the (h’cator, 
Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer 
and Renovator. Vishnu was the most popular 
as the preserver and sympathizer, and it was a 
natural and easy device to make all the alleged 
deliverers of Ilindxx tradition incarnations of 
Vishnu, Buddha was finally added as the 
ninth avatar, and prophecy predicted a tenth, 
who shall yet <*.ome as a spiritual deliverer to 
establish a kingdom of righteousness. 

Thus, by an accretion of whatever was desired 
of Vedism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and phil- 
osophy, was developed the all-embracing system 
which we may call llinduiem. Its distinction 
from the earlier sacerdotal system known as 
Brahmanism will readily bo seen. 

It not only embraced the systems above 
named, but it also borrowed many popular su- 
perstitions from the Dravidians, Kols, Santhals, 
and other previous invaders whom the conquer- 
ing Aryans found in the countiy. The system 
has been compared to some old building which 
through a long period has been patched and re- 
paired and enlarged by additions till nearly 
every original aspect has disappeared, and the 
result is an entire hamlet rather than a simple 
structure. Certain elements of Mohammedan- 
ism have been incorporated into Hinduism since 
the Mogul invasion, and some writers claim to 
have found traces of an influence borrowed 
from the so-called Syrian Christians who migra- 
ted to, Malabar in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. In any case, ft is certain that in our 
own time, Hinduism is boii’owing largely from 
Christianity and the ethics and humanities of 
our Christian civilisation. Under British rulei, 
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and in contact -witli the educational influence 
of missionary and government education, it 
has thrown oti* some of its most debasing cus- 
toms, and under the title of Revived Aryau- 
ism is now proclaimiug Christiau etliics on 
what claims to be Yedic authority. 

As already iulimtiled it is in the great Epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahahharata, that the 
Ti'imurti with their incarnations are developed 
in the most popular form. They are ancient as 
heroic poems ; they are of later date as Brah- 
inanized religious treatises. Probably they 
were moulded into their present form somewhere 
between the fourth and the second century 
before our era, though parts w’ere added later. 

The Bhagavad Gita. — The eclectic poem 
known as the Bhagavad Gita was embedded in 
the encyclopedic mass of the JVIahabharata 
probably as late as the first or second century 
of Our Lord. The interpretation given by the 
great commentator Sankaracharya, hears a much 
later date. 

The original author evidently gathered what 
he regarded as the pure honey from all flowers of 
Hindu literature. It is certainly a remarkable 
production, and seems to present many par- 
allels to the New Testament, till one discovers 
that its mystical pantheistic meanings are often 
the very opposite of Christian truth, and that 
the similarities are only in phrases. 

Very much has been made of the alleged 
resemblances of certain passages in the Bhaga- 
vacl Gita and selected texts from the New Tes- 
tament. Translators who have proceeded with 
this theory in view% and especially those who 
have desired to discredit the Christian Scnp- 
tures as a probable plagiarism upon the Hindu 
poem, which’ claims to be of an earlier date, 
have read into their translation many phrases 
and many conceptions borro-wed from Christi- 
anity, and of which a Hindu translator would 
never have dreamed. Large numbers of al- 
leged parallels have been pointed out, most 
of which are fanciful and strained, while others 
seem plausible till we take into account the 
different ideas which the same language would 
convey to Hindu and to Christian minds respec- 
tively. “Union with God,” which to a Chris- 
tian means fellowship, would to a Hindu 
pantheist signify displacement of the human 
ego by the divine. In the one case it would 
imply loyalty, in the other the i-emoval of all 
personal responsibility. The words “sin,” 
“ righteousness,” “saviour, ” salvation,” “hea- 
ven,” find no corresponding terms in Sanskrit 
which convey our meaning, and the use of 
these and similar terms in translating Hindu 
literature is wholly misleading. 

The hero of the Mahabharata is Arjuna, a 
cousin of Krishna, hut in the Bhagavad Gita 
Arjuna is eclipsed. Indeed, he becomes a 
humble suppliant, while Krishna, a hero of the 
old border wars of the Punjab, a brave, large- 
hearted, but dissolute leader, is made divine — 
nay, the Supreme : He is the One only existing 
God. He Is Yishnu, not the Vishnu of the 
Trimurti, but the sole, self-existing and all- 
governing One. 

It should be said that under the strong influ- 
ence of a surviving monotheistic feeling the last 
two representatives of the Trimurti became each 
supreme in the worship of his respective fol- 
lowers, and to this the worshippers of 
Yishnu and of Siva are distinct sects. Krishna 
was a further development of Yishnu worship. 


In the later Puranas, dating not earlier than 
the 6th century the mythology of Yishnu, 
Krishna, and others runs wild, and, as has been 
shown by the late Dr. Wilson of Bomba^% the 
character given to those deities in the Yishnu 
Puraua will scarcely bear the light. 

In alluding to the Pantheistic meaning of the 
Bhagavad Gita, we have touched the secret 
spring of that rare subtlety which the mission- 
ary so often encounters in the Hindu mind, 
and which enables him to pany all attempts to 
find a lodgment for the saving truth of the 
gospel. 

Rev. Ram Chandra Bose has said that the 
first challenge which an agnostic foreigner in 
India presents to the missionary is the alleged 
parallels of the Bhagavad Gita to the New 
Testament, and generally with the assertion 
that the former, as being the older, must be the 
source of the latter. The most extravagant 
laudations are heaped upon its ethics and its 
philosophy. The Bhagavad Gita is supposed to 
have been written by some unknown author 
about the beginning of the 2d century a.d., 
and it was thenceforth embodied in the epic 
poem Mahabharata. It attempted to reconcile 
the conflicting schools of philosophy, and to 
gather into one dramatic production all the 
loftiest sentiments found in previous literature. 
Its alleged resemblances to the New Testament 
are largely due to the Christian conceptions 
which have been read into it by modern trans- 
lators, and by the use of words which would 
convey to Hindus and Christians respectively 
entirely different meanings, 

Stihtle Influence of the System , — 
The practical influence of Hinduism on in- 
dividual life and character presents a marked 
contrast with that of Christianity. The life of 
the high-caste Brahman is intensely religious; 
no other system is so exacting as his, and yet 
his wearisome service is abortive, and even be- 
littling. The code of Brahmanism never deals 
with general principles in the regulation of con- 
duct, as does the gospel. It inculcates no such 
great central motives and sources of action as 
faith and love. Instead of prescribing, as Christ 
did, the comprehensive law of love to God in 
supreme degree, and love to our neighbor as to- 
ourselves, it makes endless petty exactions. 
“Unlike Christianity, which is all spirit and 
life, says Dr. Duff, “ Hinduism is all letter and 
death.” 

The Infinite, Brahm, left no thinking or judg- 
ing to be done by man in the sphere of religious 
duty, but revealed from heaven every act and ob- 
servance, every posture and motion of the hand 
or turn of the eye, connected with worship. A 
devoted Brahman must in the morning clean his 
teeth with the twig of a particular tree, utter- 
ing at the time a prescribed prayer; and he must 
be specially careful in throwing away the twig. 
He must bathe in a particular kind of water, 
and if it he an inferior stream or fountain, he 
must pray the Ganges “to be included in this 
small quantity of water,” by what Roman Cath- 
olics would call a “real presence.” He must 
also sip the water, sprinkling it in prescribed 
directions, and offering certain prayers. An- 
other of his morning duties is to salute the sun, 
which must be done with a lock of his hair tied 
in a particular way on the top of his head, 
while a large tuft of casa grass is held in his 
left hand, and three spires of a different grass in 
his right hand. He must also be sure to sip 
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water, and with his wet hands touch his head, 
eyes, ears, nose, shoulders, breast, and feet. 
Should he happen to sueeze or spit, he may 
not sip water till he has first touched his right 
ear. In the Ganges, especially amid the crowds 
at Benares, or at the great Melas or bathing fes- 
tivals, this sipping goes on, however filthy the 
water may have become by the constant tread- 
ing of the multitudes. 

The whole life of a Brahmin, if he be sup- 
posed to follow his ritual, is a slavish round of 
petty observances— sippings, and rinsings of the 
mouth; changes of attitudes and of apparel; 
drawings of lines on the ground, and smearings 
with clay, or meal, or cow-dun^; kindlings of 
fires to expel evil spirits; shiftings of sacred 
threads or hallowed dishes; compoundings of 
herbs, and rice, and fruit; wreathings of flowers, 
and repetitions of endless prayers, and texts of 
the Vedas, and sacred names. 

We have given only a small portion of the 
daily routine, to say nothing of the greater acts 
of worship rendered to particular gods in the 
temples. All acts of life are according to pro- 
gramme. In marrying, a Brahmin must select 
a girl with neither too much nor too little hair, 
and it must not be red. She should not be 
deformed nor talkative, nor afflicted with an un- 
lucky; name. 

This holy man must be a close student of the 
Vedas, hut should never read them with a sour 
stomach, nor with his limbs crossed, nor with 
his feet on a bench. He must not road in a cow- 
pastnro, nor in any place of offensive odors. 
He must close his hook If a dog has burked or a 
jackal bowled, or an ass has hVayed. He must 
never cut his own hair, nor bite his nails, nor 
step upon hair or ashes. He must not look at 
his wife when eating or sneeziug or yawning. 
He must not slaiid under the same tree with 
idiots or washermen. He must never run when 
it rains, nor spit in a stream of water, nor stop 
over the tel.h(‘,r of a calf, nor ride after oxen 
with imperfect horns or ragged tails. 

lieforms mid TJicre have 

been many attempts to reform or to siipplant 
Hinduism, and all except that of Ciiristianity' 
have failed. The impression made by iiuddli- 
ism was altogether the most profouinl, and 
<;aiue nearest to permanent success. But, as 
we have seen, after centuries of contact and 
rivalry it failed. Though its aggressive mis- 
sionary work, which Hinduism did not attempt 
to emulate, extended into many lands where it 
still pi'evails yet on the same field, and in what 
seems to have been a fair trial of strength, 
Buddhism finally suctcumbed to its old<w and 
more subtle rival. Hinduism had the advan- 
tage of an appeal to the supernatural, toward 
which the hearts of men naturally incline. 
Moreover, it recognized the being of Gotl and 
the real entity of the human soul. Doubtless, 
also, it found substantial aid in the intrench- 
monts of caste, and in tluj power of venerable 
custom. Each system was greatly jnflu(‘iu;ed 
by the other, but the mastery remained with the 
Brahmans. Even in far-distant lauds Buddh- 
ism has always recognized, how'cwer incon- 
sistently, the power of Hinduism. Th ' tw^olve 
Buddhistic sects of Japan, as wc find them in 
our day, have one thing in common— it may 
almost be said only one, viz , that in all their 
temples the images of the gods of Hinduism are 
invariably found. Protesting as it does against 
polytheism and idolatry, and virtually atheistic 


as it is, at least in its old orthodox teachings, 
Buddhism yet clings to Hindu polytheism with 
all its dumb idols.'' 

Nearly a thousand years ago Mohammedan- 
ism swept into India with all the power and 
prestige of a conquering race, and a fanatical 
and everywhere victorious faith. Raised to 
the seats of arbitrary power, and strong in the 
clear and consistent monotheism which it had 
borrowed from the Old Testament iScrijHures, 
it might have been expected to supplant Hindu 
idolatry as it had overcome other faiths in many 
lands. Yet, after more than eight centuries of 
opportunity and power, it left Hinduism still 
triumphant; and the forty millions of Moham- 
medans, less than a fifth of the total population, 
still give evidence of having received from the 
old Bralimauical cult quite as much as they 
imparted. 

Sikhism was another attempt at the;i’eform of 
Hinduism Nanak, its founder, in his disgust 
with the prevailing idolatry, hoped to ellcct a 
compromise between Hinduism and Islam. 
Upon the monotheism of the latter a super- 
structure of the best teachings of the Vedas 
Wiis to be reared, and an ideal iaith thus secured. 
But Sikhism has also failed to make any 
serious impression on IJinduism. For a rime it 
won military and political supremacy in the 
Punjab, but it is little more than the*. Avorship 
of a book: it knows nothing of the true God; 
the essence of Hindu idolatry still remains. 

The influence of the Somajes of our own 
time upon the het(‘rogcneous, changid'ul, and 
yet ever vital Hinduism has not been slight. 
^Phe Brail mo Somajes of Mohun Hoy and 
Chiindor Ben were indeed disapiiointing inth(‘ir 
results, yet they promoted the disintegration of 
the old system, and did much to bring disc*, nnlit 
upon the foul cunTuptionsof modern Hinduism. 
Like Mohammedanism nrrA Bikhism, they urged 
a relurn from polytheism to the simple mono- 
theistic worship of V(‘(li<‘» times, and tiny 
opposexl the injustice and cruelty so long visited 
upon woman. Ghimder Sen exalted th(^ 
siah of the Cfiiristians as the chief of all the 
worUTs prophets and teachers. But his system 
has declinecl. 

The most imposing of all these monotheistic 
movements at the iiroscmt time is the Arya 
Bomaj. A few point.s in it,s rcuuarkablc <*rced 
are worthy of spc^cial noti(*,e; (a) Its .tc^stimony 
for the monotheism of the Vedas is elc'ar and 
.explicit, (b) It is inconsistent in adopting (he 
sc!lioolB of philoHO])hy in genciral tcn’ins, at the 
same time that it clilTens from houk^ of tlunn so 
widely in its positives theism and in its theory 
of creation. (<j) Its humane clemcmts in respect 
to woman and ehild-marriage are cvidcmtly 
borrow(‘d from Chiristianity, and the higher 
sentiment whic^h it has creat(*d, (d) Itsdoc^trine 
in respect to esaste is a virtual arraignment of 
the emtire ludinn cultns and eivilizauon, {e) It 
striker a blow at thci nll-pnjvailing ]KvssimiMm of 
India in asiTibing benevolenite or (U^Hign to the 
supreme and jXM'sonal (‘rentor of all things. In 
this re.spect H approaches very nc‘ariy to the 
Christian vicjw and to that of Plato and Aristotle* 
00 It is le.ss grossly anthropomorphic and more 
spiritual than the old Hindu faith in its concep- 
tion of heaven and hell, which it looks upon, not 
as places, but us characters and conditions; on the 
same principle, caste is character and not an 
accident of birth, (^) It is elevated In its ethical 
standards, and it ^ves to ethics a jgodward 
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side. Obedience to Ood is one of its foremost 
requirements. {7i) Its denial of all incarnations 
of deity is a two-edged sword, wliich strikes at 
both Hinduism and Christianity. It is so far in 
accord wdtli Islam. (^) Though it approves of 
Yoga or asceticism in theory, yet its definition 
of true religion is as practical as that of the 
apostle James. It embraces the cardinal virtues 
of life, both active and i^assive— such as con- 
tentment, repression of the passions, the return 
of good for evil, knowledge of the Vedas, 
obedience to God, and truthfulness and just 
dealings toward all men. {j) Its positively 
missionary character is in sympathy with 
Buddhism and Christianity, rather than with 
Hinduism, (k) Its advocacy of female education 
is a proof that it has caught the spirit of Chris- 
tian lands. In no one feature does the Afya 
Somaj strike more deeply at the root of old 
Hinduism, than in its policy with respect to 
women. (1) It apparently attempts a com- 
promise between true theism and the prevailing 
pantheism. It inspheres the human soul in the 
infinite soul, and apparently expects its absorp- 
tion into deity; yet it speaks of the soul as a 
real entity, and maintains its free will, and there- 
fore its moral responsibility, {m) Its doctrine of 
transmigration is exceedingly plausible. No 
better reasons could be given for such a theory 
of eschatology. 

The relation of the Arya Somaj to Christianity 
and to Western thought, is unique and full of 
interest. It is exceedingly hostile to Christian 
propagandism, and yet it is a far more efiScient 
handmaid of Christianity than was the Brahmo 
Somaj in its most palmy days. It is more effi- 
cient, because its attitude toward all Hindus is 
more conciliatory, and therefore more persuasive 
and influential. It is less radical as to changes 
in doctrine, and yet not one step^ more radical 
with respect to those great social movements 
which Christianity is striving to promote. 
Moreover, the Arya Somaj is a real ally of 
Christianity against the various current phases 
of Western infidelity. It takes the side of truth 
against the agnosticism of Huxley and Herbert 
Spencer. It is strongly theistic. It believes in 
an intelligent and omnipotent First Cause, and a 
real creation of the world. It maintains benev- 
olence of design in the creation and government 
of the world, which Tyndall and Darwin reject. 
It is in advance of Max Milller in the doctrine of 
a preternatural revelation of God to man. It 
brings all virtue and philanthropy within the 
domain of religion, and is a rebuke to all those 
who would dispense with God in the govern- 
ment of human affairs. It challenges all forms 
of pessimism, ancient or modern. Eastern or 
Western, and maintains that the one God of the 
universe is wise and good, and therefore worthy 
of all reverence and love. 

Nevertheless, while modern Aiyauism is in 
some sense an ally of Christian civilization, it 
must not be forgotten that it is more or less of 
the nature of an iutrenchment of essential Hin- 
duism. The more nearly it counterfeits the 
truth of God and shuns disgusting rites, the 
more plausible does it become. It considers 
that it has adjusted itself to modern science 
and progress, and needs no further change. 
Besides, it is a religion of India, and so far 
appeals to the national pride. It boasts a very 
ancient and honorable pedigree. 

So far as the Arya Somaj or any other form 
of revived Aryanism hopes to regenerate India, 


it is doomed to disappointment. It cannot long 
utilize the forces of Christian ethics and Christian 
civilization under Vedic labels. The fraud will 
be discovered. The w'orld cannot he convinced 
that this modern creed is real Hinduism, and 
the reaction will be proportionate to the illusion. 
On the other hand, when the real teachings of 
the Veda come to be known, as they are sure to 
be, the emptiness of the old cisterns will fully 
appear. Prof. Max Muller in one of his many 
lectures has dwelt upon the disappointment and 
dismay with which intelligent Hindus have 
observed the disclosures which modern scholar- 
ship has made of the sterility of the Vedic liter- 
ature, and he ascribes to this cause the virtual 
collapse of the earlier Somajes. 

In reply to the confident assumptions of the 
leading Aryas, Rev. Martin Clark, D.D., of 
Amritsai', has also exposed the rotten founda- 
tion on which they build, by publishing some 
literal and damaging Vedic translations. 

The Cont7'asts of Hinduism and 
Ch/ristianity ^ — Hinduism has some elements 
in common with Christianity, which it is well 
to recognize. It is theistic ; it is a religion, as 
distinguished from the agnostic ethical systems 
of the world. Hinduism recognizes a direct 
divine revelation which it regards with pro- 
found reverence, and through all its variations 
and its corruptions it has inculcated in the minds 
of the Indian races a deeply religious feeling. 
It has been claimed that the Hindus are the 
most thoroughly religious people in the world. 
Like Christianity, Hinduism appeals to man's 
intellectual nature; it is inwrought with pro- 
found philosophy; it has its trinity, its incar- 
nations, and its prediction of a Messiah who 
shall restore the truth and establish righteous- 
ness. 

But compared with Christianity, the con- 
trasts of Hinduism are far greater than its re- 
semhlances. 'Fwst, as to the nature of God. 
There is an infinite distance between the cold 
and unconscious Brahm, slumbering age after 
age, without thought or emotion, or any moral 
attribute; and the God of Israel, whose power 
and wisdom and goodness, whose mercy and 
truth and tender compassion, are so constantly 
set forth in the Scriptures. The latter com- 
pares Himself to a father who cares for his 
children, and who has redeemed the world by 
an infinite sacrifice. Becond, there is a striking 
contrast in the compamtive estimates which 
Hinduism and Christianity place upon the hu- 
man soul. Unlike Buddhism, Hinduism does 
recognize the existence of a real soul, but it is 
only a temporary emanation, like the moon’s re- 
flection in the water. It resembles its source as 
does the moon’s image, but coldly and in a 
most unsatisfactory sense ; there is no capacity 
for fellowship, and the end is absorption. On 
the other hand, Christianity teaches us that we 
are created in God's image, but not that we are 
His image. We are separate, though depend- 
ent; and if reunited to Him through Christ, 
we shall dwell in His presence forever. T7drd, 
the two systems are in strong contrast in the 
comparative encouragement and hope which 
they hold out for the future. The doctrine 
of transmigration casts a gloom over all 
conscious being; it presents an outlook so 
depressing as to .make life a burden, and 
the acme of all possible attainment is individual 
extinction ; Christianity promises an immedi- 
ate transfer to a life of unalloyed blessedness. 
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and an endless growth of all thejnoblest human 
powers and capacities. Hinduism finds the ex- 
planation of life’s mysteries and inscrutable 
trials in the theory of sins committed in a pre- 
vious existence; Christianity recognizes the 
same trials, but mitigates them, with the hope 
of solutions to be found in a future life of com- 
pensating joy. The one turns to that which is 
past, unchangeable, and hopeless, and finds 
only sullen despair; the other finds encourage- 
ment in immortal hope. VouTtli, Hinduism 
has no Saviour and no salvation. It is therefore 
not a religion in the highest sense, for by the 
ve^ derivation of the word, religion is the re- 
uniting of the soul to God : it implies the ruin 
of sin, but provides a rescue from it. That is 
unworthy of the name which presents no om- 
nipotent arm stretched forth to save. Hinduism 
rovides nothing above the low level of unaided 
uman struggle and merit, and there is no di- 
vine helper," no sacrifice, no mediator, no regen- 
erating spirit. It has no glad tidings to pro- 
claim, no comfort in sorrow, no victory over the 
sting of death, no resurrection unto life. 

There are a thousand other peculiar principles 
in Hinduism whose subtle influence is felt in 
society and in the state, and to which the faith 
and influence of the gospel present the very 
strongest contrasts. 

Christianity has raised woman to a position 
of respect and honor, and made her influence 
felt as something sacred and potential in the 
family, in all society, in the state. Hinduism 
has brought her down, even from the place 
which she held among the primitive Aryans, to 
ever-increasing degradation; it has made her 
life a burden and a curse. 

The following impassioned prayer, quoted by 
Eamabai from the lips of a high-caste woman 
who had spent her life from childhood as a 
** child widow,” reveals the anguish which falls 
to the lot of woman under the Hindu social and 
religious system: “O Father of the world, hast 
Thou not created us ? Or has perchance some 
other God made us I Dost Thou only care for 
men? Hast Thou no thought for us women? 
Why hast Thou created us male and female? 
O Almighty One, hast Thou not power to 
make us other than we are, that we too may 
have some part in the comforts of life ? The 
cry of the oppressed is heard even in the world; 
then canst Thou look upon our victim hosts, 
and shut Thy doors of justice? O God Al- 
mighty and unapproachable, think upon Thy 
mercy, which is a vast sea, and remember us. 
O'Loi’d, save us, for wo cannot bear our hard 
lot.” (High-caste Hindu Women, p. 88). 

In its broad influence Christianity has raised 
the once .>avage tribes of Europe to the highest 
de^jree of culture, and made them leaders in 
civilization, and rulers of the world. Hindu- 
ism has so weakened and humbled the once 
conquering Aryans that they have long been an 
easy prey to every invading race. Chiistianity 
shows in its sacred books a manifest progress 
from lower to higher moml standards: from the 
letter to the spirit; from the former sins that 
were winked at to the perfect example of 
Christ; from the narrow exclusiveness of Juda^ 
ism to the broad and all-embracing spirit of the 
gospel; from prophecy to . fulfflment; from 
typos and shadows to the full light of redemp- 
tion. The sacred books of Hinduism have de- 

f enerated from the lofty aspirations of ^e Ye- 
ic nature-worship to the vileness of ^ktism 


and the Linga, from the noble praises of Ya- 
nina to the fow sensuality of the Tantras, from 
Yedic conceptions of the creation sublime as 
the opening of John’s Gospel, to the myths of 
the divine turtle and the boar, or the amorous 
escapades of the supreme and ''adorable Krish- 
na.” 

Christianity breaks down all barriers which 
divide and alienate mankind, and establishes a 
universal brotherhood in Christ; Hinduism has 
raised the most insurmountable barriers, and de- 
veloped the most inexorable social tyranny ever 
inflicted on the human race. Christianity en- 
joins a higher and purer ethic than it has ever 
found in the natural moral standards of any 
people; it aims at perfection; it treats the least 
infraction as a violation of the whole law; 
it regards even corrupt thoughts as sins; it 
bids us be holy even as He is holy in whose 
sight the heavens are unclean: Hinduism, on the 
contraiy, is below the ethical standards of re- 
spectable Hindu society. The bettor classes 
are compelled to apologize for it by asserting 
that that which is immoral and debasing in men 
may be sinless in the gods. The offences of 
Krishna and Arjuna would not be condoned in 
mortals ; the vile orgies of the " left-handed 
worshippers” of Siva would not be tolerated but 
for their religious character. The murders 
committed by the thugs in honor of Kali were 
winked at only ])ecaus 0 a goddess demanded 
them. 

It is the peculiar distinction of India that it 
has been the theatre of nearly all the great re- 
ligions. Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Moham- 
medanism have all made trial of their social 
and political power, and have failed. Last of 
all came Christitinity. The systems which pre- 
ceded it had had centuries of opportunity, and 
yet Christianity lias done more for the elevation 
of Indian society in the last fifty years than 
they liad accom])lished in all the ages of their 
dominion. Neither Buddhism nor jVIohamm©- 
danisin had made any serious impression upon 
caste; neither had been able to mitigate tlie 
wrongs which Brahmanism hatl hcinped upon 
woman— Mohammctlanism had rather increa«<!d 
them. The horrors of the Satti (Suttee) and the 
murder of female infants, those bitterest fruits 
of priestly tyranny, were left unchecked till the 
Bntish Government, inspired by missionary in- 
fluence and a general Christian sentiment, 
branded them as infamous, and made them 
crimes. 

The sentiment even of the bettor classes of 
natives in India is now greatly changed b''* 
these influences, and the conventional moniliw 
is ilsing above the teachings of the national re- 
ligion. Widow-burning and infanticide belong 
almost wholly to the past. Child-marriage is 
coining into disrepute; and caste, though not 
destroyed, is crippled, and its preposterous as- 
sumptions are falling before the march of social 
progress. 

Perhaps the very highest tribute which Hin- 
duism has paid to Christianity is seen in the 
fact, already noticed, that the modem Arya 
Somaj has borrowed its ethics and some of 
its religious doctrines, and is promulgating 
them upon Yedic authority. It has renounced 
those cormptions of Hinduism which can no 
longer bear the light, together with such soc^ 
customs as caste, ohild-maiTiage, child-widow- 
hood, and the general oppression of woman. 
It denounces the incarnations of Yishnu as mere 
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inveDtions, and therefore cuts up by the roots the 
whole Krishna cult, with its divine assumptions. 
It abhors polytheism, and not only proclaims 
the supremacy of one only true God, self-ex- 
istent, the Creator and upholder of all things; 
but it maintains that such was the teaching of 
the Vedas, and that when various names were 
used they all referred only and always to One 
and the Same. 

Hindustani Version. — The Hindustani, 
or Urdu, is a dialect of the Hindi, and belongs 
to the Indie branch of the Aryan language fam 
ily. It is vernacular to the Mohammedans of 
India and others, and is generally understood in 
all the larger towns. The first missionary who 
supplied the Mohammedans with any pait of 
the Scripture was Benjamin Schultze, In 1746 
his translation of the Psalms, and in 1758 that 
of the Kew Testament, was published by Callen- 
berg at Halle. This translation was superseded 
in 1814 by the version of Henry Martyn and 
Mirza Mat Fitrool, which was published at Ser- 
ampore. This version was so excellent, that an edi- 
tion in the Devanagaii (or regular Sanskrit) chai'- 
acter, for the benefit of the Hindus in the upper 
provinces, was made necessary, and was pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1817, by the same translators. 
Between the j^ears 1833 and 1844 the Old Testa- 
ment was published, both in arabicand roman 
character. The translation was made by Messrs. 
Fitrool, Corrie, and Thomasen. In 1855 a re- 
vised edition of the Bible into Hindustani was 
issued from the Mirzapore Press — the so-called 
Benares version of Schiirman, Buyers, and Ken- 
nedy of the London Missionary Society. From 
the same press there issued the Testament in 
roman character in 1858. In 1856 a revision of 
the New Testament in Urdu was executed by the 
Rev. J. Hoernle, at the expense and instance of 
the North India Bible Society, but after a por- 
tion of this edition was set up in type it was de- 
stroyed in the mutiny. Mr. Hoernle was then 
appointed to gcT to England to bring out a large 
edition of the New Testament in the arabic letter. 
This edition was issued in London in 1860. At 
the same time and place the Rev. R. C. Mather 
brought out an edition of the entire Bible in one 
volume, and the New Testament, monoglott and 
diglott, in roman letter. In 1870, under the 
editorship of Mr. Mather, new editions of the 
Bible in both arabic and roman letters were 
printed at Mii*zapore, and lar§e editions have 
followed since. A slight revision of the Bible, 
confined chiefly to printer's errors and palpable 
mistakes and want of uniformity in spelling, was 
carried through in 1887 by the Rev. F. A. P. 
Shirreff of the Church Missionary Society, and 
the Rev. J. A, Lambert of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The Bible thus revised was 

n ’ led in the hands of a Revision Committee in 
ia, with a view to the preparation of copy 
when a new edition shall be required. 

An edition of the Bible in Urdu, with refer- 
ences in Persian character, was published by 
the American Bible Society at Lodiana, 1883. 
{Bpecimen mrae. John 8 : 16.) 
(Persian.) 

(pi ^ (PV 


(Arabic.) 

(Roman.) 

KyQn^Khuda ue jaharTko aisS piyfir kiyA 
hai, ki us ne hpna iklauta Be{a--ba]^hsha, takf 
jo kol us par fman lawe, haiak na howe balki 
bamesha kl zindagi pawe. 

Hiiig-liwa,a prefecture (with city of the 
same name) on the sea-coast of Fuhkien, China, 
extending from 60 to 130 miles south and west 
of Foochow. It includes two counties, and the 
population, of over one million, speak a dialect 
similar to the Foochow, hut differing enough 
to render intercommunication difficult. 

The city stands at the foot of hills looking out 
over a beautiful fertile plain, 15 miles beyond 
which stretches the Hiug-hwa Bay, with the 
Lamyit Islands in distant view. The houses are 
well built, and the city is enclosed with a wall 
four miles in circumference, 35 feet high, with 
four massive gates. It is the principal literary 
and official centre for the million of people who 
speak the Hing-hwa dialect, and its Examination 
Hall will accommodate 3,000 students. Mis- 
sion station and circuit of the M. E. Church 
(North) with 1 missionary, 85 church-members, 

3 high-schools, 84 pupils, 1 Sabbath-school, and 
59 scholars, in the city. C. M. S., with work 
in the district can-ied on from Foochow ; 63 
communicants, 11 schools, 156 scholars. 

Hiog^o^ Japan, a town on the coast of the 
main island. Pleasantly situated, having the 
best harbor of all Japan, and great commercial 
activity. Population, 20,000, including a small 
number of foreign merchants, mostly German. 
Mission station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South) with Kobe (q. v.). 

HIrampur, a station of the C. M. S. among 
the Santals, Bengal, British India, founded in 
1876. In connection with Barharwa, it has 1 
missionary and wife, 3 native clergy, 764 com- 
municants, 517 scholars. 

HirosakI, a town of Japan, northwest part 
of main island, between Akita and Aomoei. 
Mission station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, (North) ; 1 missionaiy and wife, 1 na- 
tive pastor, 136 church-members, 1 school, 40 
scholars, 170 Sabbath-scholars. 

Hiroshima, a town of Japan, 300 miles 
west from Osaka; 75,800 inhabitants. Mission 
station of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South); 1 missionary, 1 female missionary, 

4 out-stations. Presbyterian Church (North) ; 
2 missionaries and wives. 

Hislop, iStephen, b. Scotland ; studied 
at the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and the New Collie. In 1844 Major-general 
Hill, stationed at Jalna, in the Nizam's terri- 
tory, presented to the Free Church of Scotland 
the sum of £3,500 for the founding of a new 
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mission. Mr. Hislop, who had distinguished 
himself as an accomplished scholar, was secured 
for the mission. He began his work in Febru* 
aiy, 1845, at Kamptee, ten miles from Nagpur 
city, cordially welcomed by Captain Hill and 
other British oflicers, who handed over to him a 
school which they had established, and other- 
wise greatly encouraged him. He was assisted 
by three German artisans. In 1846 he removed 
to the capital city of Nagpur, containing a 
large jMahratta population, and opened, with 
thirty scholars, a school in the vicinity of the 
Kajah's palace. The school soon took a high 
position as a missionary institution, and for 
many years sent forth annually between 250 
and 800 pupils. It is called the Hislop Mission- 
ary College. The Central Provinces being 
ruled by a heathen government, and the people 
having no desire for education, his position was 
a trying one. His life was often in peiil. In 
1853, in connection with caste prejudices and 
the baptism of several natives, a serious riot oc- 
curred, and an attack was made on the mission- 
house, which, but for his heroic defence by the 
native Christians, would have resulted in the 
death of the missionary. The next year he was 
attacked by a fanatical Moslem mob, but res- 
cued by the aid of an old pupil and some 
Sepoys, He was conveyed to the mission- 
house in an apparently dying state, ten deep 
gashes appearing on his head, and his body 
greatly bruised. In 1857, having received in- 
formation privately from a Mohammedan of a 
combined plot of the uj)-country Sepoys and 
the Mussulmans of the city to massacre all the 
Europeans on a given day, he informed the au- 
thorities, so that the design was frustmted, and 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies saved 
from the rebellion. This devoted missionary met 
with an early and tragic death. In 1863, Sep- 
tember 3d, he aceompanied Sir Robert Temple 
to Boreenem Tagulgliat, to study the stones be- 
lieved to be of Scythian origin. Mr. Hislop, on 
the afternoon of the 4th, remained behind to 
classify some antiquities and to examine a na- 
tive school. The almost dry bed of the stream 
near Takulghat, which they had crossed in the 
morning, had during the day swollen by the 
rains to the depth of ten feet. The man whom 
Mr. Temple had placed at the spot to guard Mr. 
Hislop against danger was not at his post, and 
in the darkness he rode into the stream and 
was drowned. His loss was greatly deplored in 
India and at home. He was a man of earnest 
piety, high intellectual gifts and scientific at- 
tainments, heroic courage, iron will, large 
amount of tact and common-sense, of rare po- 
litical insight and administrative power, and 
above all an enthusiast in the spiritual work he 
had undertaken,” S 

^ HiSitorieal Oeo^r^hy of Missions. 

— The historical geograpiy of the Christian 
church d^als with the geographical march of 
Christianity, ‘‘beginning at Jerusalem,’’ It 
traces the boundary-lines century after century, 
showing the various territorial stages of the 
conflict, and ^ving the immediate causes for 
the retreats and advances. Though an integral 
part of church histoiy, such an investigation of 
the geographical expansion of Christmity has 
vitally to do with the history of Christian mis- 
sions, for the missionary has always been the 
ioneer, without whom the church could not 
ave spread. A series of maps showing this 


growth must be a stimulus to faith. At its 
beginning we can, on an ordinary atlas map, 
cover up all there was of Christianity in the 
world with the point of one finger; at the end 
of a century a whole hand will not suffice; at 
the end of three centuries the whole Roman 
Empire must be included; by the close of the 
tenth century all of Europe, including the Rus- 
sias, has become Christian; while -Persia, Syria, 
Africa, and Spain are lost to Mohammedauism; 
the fifteenth-century map shows losses in Asia 
Minor and the Balkan regions, gains on the 
Iberian peninsula, and displays a new hemi- 
sphere which brings the full extent of the mis- 
sionary problem to the heart of Christendom. 
From that day to this the march has been stead- 
ily forward, until at the close of the nineteenth 
century every section of the globe has been 
reached with more or le.ss effect. 

I. The Tentecostal Church.— Tha first 
map shows the geographical conditions which 
surrounded the infant church avsseinbled iu that 
upper room in Jerusalem May 28tb, 80 a.d. 
What most impresses us is the small extent of 
the known world. As far as civilization w'as 
concerned, it was a Medilerraneau world. A 
stretch of three thousand miles east and west, 
and of fifteen hundred miles north and south, 
contains it all. Britain was still unconquered. 
The warlike Parthian was the greatest organ- 
ized enemy of Rome. This Scythian monarchy 
had learned some of the refinements of civiliza- 
tion from the downtrodden Persians, but was 
still essentially barbaiic. India was known to 
navigators, and caravan routes were open 
through to China. Travellers occasionally 
brought iu accounts of strange lands and peoples 
but all about this confined area of terra eogntta 
lay the great cloudland of terra The 

Pentecostal chux‘(ih pniyerfully faced the Ro- 
man civilization; but what of the vast stretches 
of sea and land still veiled from their eycvS, but 
inchuhal in their Master’s last command? The 
apo.stolic lenders were able to grasp the thought 
that “every knee shall bow and every tongue 
shall confess to God.” To the follower of the 
Nazarene there could not bo “Greek and Jew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman; but Christ is all 
and in all” (Col. 3 : 11). 

But the immediate task before Christianity 
was the conquest of the centre of civilization — 
the Roman Empire. Let us noti(se the geo- 
graphical chauuit eristics of this ]VIe<literranean 
civilization us related to the company of Clids- 
tian believers in Jerusalem. (1) it was an em- 
pire of cities. 'Christiauity must needs handle 
centres of population, especially in the west. 
From four to five thousand cities must be 
reached. (2) The Mediterranean furnished easy 
access from city to city. It was covered with 
sails employed in a thrifty commerce. (3) Ro- 
man roads connected all t>arts of the empire, so 
that nows was carried rapidly. Along these 
splendid highways trudged the messenger of 
the gospel from city to city. (4) Guo hundred 
million people wore thus by land and water- 
ways compactly drawn together in a territory 
containing less than two million square miles. 
Geographically considered, no portion of the 
globe furnishes so interesting a field for relidous 
conquest as the territory of the old RomanEm- 
pire, 

Roman civilization sp^read itself outside its 
own regions by two motnods,--^mnmrdlaI 
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military, — and Christianity must needs follow in 
the track of armies and merchants. Caravan 
routes come streaming in like rivers into the 
common basin of the^Iediterranean: from Cen- 
tral Africa through Sahara by several ways; 
down the Nile; from Yemen along the ited 
Sea; from the Persian Gulf through the Syrian 
desert; and from Mesopotamia, where was cen- 
tred the trade of Central Asia. To this mart 
came pouring in the treasures from the Persian 
Susa, from Hyrcania, and from Bactria, which 
in turn drew upon China through Static Mer- 
catoruni. and from Hindustan and Farther In- 
dia via Clisohra. Turning to the sea, the routes 
are quite as numerous. The whole coast of 
Southern Asia was familiar to the merchants, 
and regular routes by sea were open, finding 
their natural termini in the Persian Gulf and 
the Bed Sea. Another thrifty line of com- 
merce came pouring into the outlet of the Med- 
iterranean from distant Britain, and daring 
navigators pushed along the coast of the North 
Sea and penetrated the Baltic lands in search 
of trade. If a little later we find Christianity 
firmly planted in far-away places, let us not be 
astonislied. The door was open, and tlie disci- 
ples could easily go in. . ♦ 

Garrisons of Roman soldiers were stationed 
all along the borders of the empire. These 
military barracks soon became centres from 
which Christianity could spread outside the 
civilized world. The new religion took easily 
to the Roman camp, and these isolated spots 
along the Rhine, the Danube, the Buxine, and 
the Euphrates became oases of the faith. "When 
the armies pushed beyond the boundaries of 
the emjDire, Christianity was sure to go with 
them. Christian soldiers captured and en- 
slaved by barbarians were the means of con- 
verting whole nations. 

Another geographical condition of the great- 
est importance to Christianity was the wide ex- 
tent of territory over which the Greek and Latin 
languages were spoken. At the opening of 
the Christian era Hellenistic Greek was the 
ling mi franca, of the Roman world. Greek col- 
onies had been established all around the Medi- 
terranean, and these had determined the lan- 
guage of commerce, Greek letters and arts 
had conquered Rome more effectually than the 
legions of the republic had overcome the penin- 
sula of Hellas. The New Testament was com- 
posed in this universal language, and all 
through the early centuries Christian churches 
were Hellenistic. Later on the Latin tongue 
took the supremacy in the western world, and 
still remains the liturgical language of the ma- 
jority of Christians. But more important to 
the Christian church than any of the conditions 
mentioned was the geographical distribution of 
the Hebrew race. Everywhere synagogues 
were the early^ preaching places of the apostles, 
and the majority of the Christians of the first 
century were of Jewish extraction. Christi- 
anity, as the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
religion, natfirally turned to the believers in 
that revelation. Providentially, it seems, these 
seven millions of people, with their monotheism, 
their nobler conceptions of God and their purer 
ethics and life, had been scattered broadcast 
over the Roman world, and even beyond its 
boundaries. Let us notice where they were 
settled. There were about four million Jews 
in Syria ‘and Palestine at the opening of our 
era. One* milKom lived in Mesopotamia and 


down the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. One 
million more were dwelling along the Nile and 
in the Delta, Alexandria having a large^ quarter 
entirely devoted to this people. A million more 
w^ere estimated to have been distributed else- 
w'here about the 3Iediterranean. Paul and the 
other apostles found them everywhere. Most 
cities had a Jewish section. This race was es- 
pecially numerous along the north coast of 
Africa, in Spain, up the Rhone, and about Rome, 
the commercial centre of the world. The Sibyl- 
line Oracle says that * ‘ every land and every 
sea” was filled with them. Strabo, writing of 
the century before our era, says that the Jewish 
people had already come into every city and 
that it w'as not eas}" to find a place in the world 
which had not received this race and was not 
-occupied by them. We find them in Southern 
Arabia (Yemen), Ethiopia (Abyssinia), Armenia, 
Paithia, Iberia, Crimea, Hyrcania, and even 
China. "Wherever there were Jews the door 
w'as open to the preachers of the Messiah. 

Such w’ere the geographical conditions which 
surrounded the Pentecostal church. It did not 
flinch befoi'e the known or the unknown ele- 
ments in the problem. With a Roman govern- 
ment to police the world, with highways and 
harbors facilitating journeys by land and sea, 
with a universal language at their command, 
and with Jewush people and prayer-houses dis- 
tributed all over the empire, the apostles went 
forth to conquer. As the centuries W'ent on we 
shall find the Christian churches most numerous 
and thriving where these conditions w^ere most 
favorable. 

II. Tfie Apostolic C/werc/i.— The second 
map shows the condition of the Christian 
church at the close of the first century (100 
A.D.) We must be content with a very inade- 
quate presentation of the extent of the advance 
at this era. The persecuted church was more 
or less in hiding for three centuries, and the 
notices of geographical matters in Christian or 
heathen literatux'e are only incidental. Legends 
and doubtful traditions have thrown a haze 
over the whole subject. By the time of the 
death of the apostle John we are certain that 
there were Christian churches all over SjTia, 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece proper, the 
Islands, and Italy. There seems to be every 
probability that Paul may have carried out his 
desire to visit Spain between the two imprison- 
ments at Rome. Peter w'as probably at Babylon 
and Mark in Egypt. Beyond this we are in grave 
doubt. The list of the converts on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2 : 9-12) would lead us to infer 
that Christianity got a footiug in Parthia, Me- 
dia, Elam, Cappadocia, Pontiis, Asia, Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, Egypt, Gyrene, Rome, Crete, Ara- 
bia, and *‘in every nation under heaven” (Acts 
2 : 3). Ethiopia (of doubtful location) may 
have learned of Christ through the eunuch 
baptized by Philip. The apostle James famil- 
iarly addresses the twelve tribes which are of 
the dispersion/’ Peter addresses the “sojourn- 
ers of the dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia/^ He sends greet- 
ings from Babylon (Rome ?rin Egypt? or on 
the Euphrates ?— probably the latter). The in- 
numerable traditions about the apostles and 
early disciples we must dismiss as unreliable 
and misleading— such as that of Paul in Britain, 
Lazarus in (Saul, Thomas in India, Bartholo- 
mew in Parthia, Andrew in Russia, Thaddeus 
in Edessa, Philip in Scythia, Matthew in Ethic- 
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pia, and Judas tlie Zealot in Arabia. Yet we 
cannot doubt that these men were busy^ some- 
where preaching Ihe gospel and building up 
churches. Further research may^ clear up 
the diihculties in the way of accepting some of 
these traditions. 

Of this we can be sure— Christianity found a 
lodgment during the first century from Spain 
to Babylon (3,000 miles), and from Rome to 
Alexandria. It had taken the whole Mediter- 
ranean as its field of work. In 80 a.d. , at J em- 
salem there were at most 500 Christians ; 100 
A.D. there were probably 500,000. A map of 
the Christian world at this date, containing 
only certainties, would not give a true impres- 
sion of the geographical extent of Christianity. 
From the unexampled spread a little later we 
must allow a large growth in these early times 
before the great persecutions. The map should 
show the routes Paul took on his missionary 
journeys and on his way to Rome. The cities 
of -^lia Capitolina (Jerusalem after 70 a.d.), 
Samaria, Joppa, Caesarea, Ptolemais (Acre), 
Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Salamis, Antioch, Tar- 
sus, Derbe, Lystra, IconiuTn,Antiochia, Hiera- 
polis, Colossae, Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, 
Pergamum, Ephesus, Smyrna, Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Beraea, Corinth, Ceiichraea, and Rome 
should be plainly marked. The following cities 
and countries should be put down as probable : 
Babylon, Edessa, Arabia Petrosa, Alexandria, 
Cyreue, Ancyra (in Galatia), Perga, Troas, 
Athens, Rhodes, Crete, Mileta, Puteoli, Car- 
thage, and Southern Spain. It is possible that 
Dalmatia, Britain, and the Rhone valley should 
be included. Clement of Rome (30 a.d,— -103 
A.D.), in his first epistle to the church at Corinth 
(§43), says that there was preaching .every- 
where in country and town.” 

The Apostolic church was to all intents and 
purposes a Greek-speaking church. It was 
largely drawn from the Jewish element, al- 
though Gentiles took more and more a promi- 
nent part. Christian prejudice against the Jew 
as a Jew had not yet arisen. The hopeful, 
buoyant tone of the apostolic letters indicates 
a growing success in the work. The churches 
do not seem to have been thoroughly orgauiaed 
as one church, and so we note no internal geo- 
graphical divisions. 

HI. The Ante^JSTicene Church,--^The 
Church of the second and third centuries is 
under even a denser cloud than tliat of the 
first. Wo no longer have apostolic writings, 
and we have to rely for data on the whereabouts 
of Roman persecutions and casual references. 
The era of representative church councils was 
just beginning. Justin Martyr (105 a.d. — 167), 
a fairly reliable Christian writer living in Pales- 
tine, says somewhat rhetorically: There is 
not a nation, either Greek or barbarian, or of 
any other name, even those who wander in 
tribes and live in tents, amongst whom prayers 
and thanksgiving are not offered to the Father 
and Creator of the universe by the name of 
the crucified Jesus.” The still more reliable 
“ Epistle to Diognetus ” of the same conttuy 
says (Chapter VL) : ** To sum up all in one 
word, what the soul is in the body, that are 
Christians in the world. The soul is dispersed 
through all the members of the body, and 
Christians are scattered through all the cities of 
the world.” Irenseus, bishop at Lugdunum 
(Lyons), on the upper Rhone (180 a.d.— 303 
A.D.), says (Adv. Haer. i. 10) : The Church, 


though dispersed throughout the world, even to 
the ends of the earth, has received from the 
Apostles and their disciples this faith. . . . For 
though the languages of the world are dis- 
similar, yet the import of the tradition is one 
and the same. For the churches which have 
been planted in Germany do not believe or hand 
down anything ditferent; nor do those in Spain, 
nor those in Gaul, nor those in the East, nor 
those in Egypt, nor those in Libya, nor those 
which have been established in ihe central 
regions of the world (Rome or Palestine).” 
Tertullian, who wrote in the second and third 
centuries, speaks of the Christians as a “ great 
multitude,” “ a majority of every state.” ** We, 
though of yesterday, have filled every sphere 
of life— cities, castles, islands, towns, the ex- 
change, the very camps, the plebeian populace, 
the seats of judges, the imperial palace, the 
senate and the forum. They^ (enemies) lament 
that every sex, age, and condition, and persons 
of every rank also, are converts to that name.” 
Among other nations he enumerates the Gtetu- 
lians (Sloors), “all the limits of Spain,” “the 
diverse nations of the Gauls,” “the haunts of 
the Britons, inacessible to the Romans, but con- 
quered by Christ,” the Sarmaiiaus, Dacians, 
Germans, and Scythians. 

Beyond these rather highly colored generali- 
zations we are largely dependent upon Church 
councils and martyrologies for our informa- 
tion concerning the spread of Christianity iu 
this obscure period. Eight savage Roman per- 
secutions of the Church took^ place before 
Christianity won for itself imperial recognition. 
Those instituted by Marcus Aurelius, Septimius 
Severus, Decius, and Diocletian were most 
notable. The Diocletian iprsecution was in- 
describably savage. The universality of severai 
of these persecutions shows how widely the 
faith had spread. The wisest Roman emperors 
ordered the severest persecutions, becaii.Me they 
feared the spread of this secret religio-political 
cuUus, as they considered it. This is another 
indication of the numerical strength of the 
Christians. It is CHtimated by the mo,st ctireful 
students that by the opening of the fourth cen- 
tury there wore 10,0()0,000 Christians in the 
Roman empire, as contrasted witii the 500,006 
at the close of the first century. We can hardly 
account for such a gain iu the face of such ob- 
stacles. A conservative guess as to the number 
of churches at the close of this period places 
them at 1,000 Oriental and 800 Occidental. We 
have veiy unsatisfactory daUt on which to lean. 
Important Church councils were held at Car- 
thage (354 A.D.), Elvira (Spain, 305 a.d.)« Arles 
(Gaul, 314 A.D. ), Ancym (Asia Minor, 814 a.d), 
and Nicma (Asia Minor, 835 a.d.). Contem- 
porary documents give us the names of the 
bishops or presbyters who wore present. But 
not a third of the churches could have been 
represented. Martyrologies help us out some- 
what. In all we can give the names of 536 
cities where there were churches at the time 
Christianity was coming out from under perse* 
cution. They are distributed as follows 
(see Lectures of Professor R. D. Hitchcock. 
D.D,, Union Theological Seminaiy): Ih 
Europe 188 in all (Britmn 8, German lands 
Gaul 88, Spain 45, Italy 63, SoutheaslW^ 
Europe 87); in Asia 314 (Asia 
Northern Syria 86, Palestine H Arabia 1^^ in 
Africa 138 {Egypt and Lybia, Aiiica 

96). The map indicating ,, mi o| 
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things is sprinkled all over with cities contain- 
ing Christian churches. Multiply them by 
three or four, and we shall see why the rather 
secular mind of Constantine the Great led him 
to throw in his lot with the Christians. Be- 
sides York, Lincoln, and London, represented 
at the Council of Arles, 314 a.d., there 'were 
doubtless churches scattered all over the land 
as far north as the Homan wall. All along the 
Rhine and Danube frontier we see a string of 
Christian fortresses Roman soldiers 'were the 
missionaries in this dangerous region. The 
Buxine is fringed all around with churches. 
Italy, Asia Elinor, Syria, Egn^t, Korth Africa, 
Southern Spain, and the Rhone vallej^ are 
thickly dotted with churches. Christianity is 
still strictly municipal, as we might have pre- 
dicted. 

What were the agencies of this vast growth 
of the faith ? We can fasten upon few names 
which we can call strictly missionary in their 
associations. There were the church fathers — 
Polvcarp, Ignatius, Barnabas, Theophilus, 
Julius Africanus, and Justin Martyr, of Asia 
Minor and Syria ; Pantsenus, Clement of 
Alexandria, arid Origen of Egypt ; Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Arno bins, of North Africa ; 
Irenseus of Gaul, Clement of Rome. Hippolytus 
and Lanctaniius of Italy : these are the more 
prominent leaders. The great aim was to con- 
vert the centres of civiliztilion. It was an era 
when there was no distinction between home 
and foreign missions. The vigor of Christian 
thought was shown in an unfortunate but in- 
evitable way, by the outcropping of differences 
of theological opinions. Heretical sects sprang 
up in all directions — the Ebionites in Syria; the 
Alogi Gnostics, Montanists, in Asia Minor; the 
Manichseaiis in Persia; Arians and Meletians in 
Egypt; the Douatist.s in North Africa ; the No- 
vatians and Sabellians in Rome. The most 
prominent work of the church fathers was in 
defending the church from these and other 
errors, and their distinctive missionary activity 
was not so manifest. But underneath all this 
controversy the most active propaganda in favor 
of the new religion was going on. Gi'egory 
Thaumaturgus was made bishop of his native 
cit 3 % Neo-Cffisarea in Pontus. At the start there 
were twenty-seven 'Christians in the city; at the 
close of his ministry thei*e were said to be only 
twenty-seven pagans left. The almost incredi- 
ble expanse of Christianity was brought about 
largely Jby obscure men, who voluntarily gave 
their lives to this work. The laity figured 
prominently if not overwhelmingly in this 
labor, women as well as men — merchants, 
miners, sailors, soldiers, craftsmen. • Every 
true Christian was a missionary, and thousands 
sealed their .faith with their blood. 

Ti*anslations of the Bible into the vernaculars, 
always foremost agencies in missionary work, 
appeared in different parts of the empire — ^the 
“Peshitto’^ in Syria, the “Itala’' in North 
Africa and Italy, and the Coptic in Egypt. 

During this period there were no geographi- 
cal divisions within the Christian church. 
Bishops had control over particular cities, but 
were all equals. At the close of the period we 
see the beginnings of the metropolitan dignity 
that was to grow into the patriarchal control 
and the clear geographical demarcation of 
Christendom. 

IV. The Imperial Ch%(/rch (311-600 
— With Constantine's decree of amnesty to 


Christians (311 a.d.) the church entered upon a 
new era. Under imperial favor Christianity be- 
came a state religion, and the Roman Empire 
found that its vital force was no longer pagan- 
ism, but the long-persecuted religion of the 
cross. The centres of civilization were won. 
The era of foreign missions proper now began. 
The imperial system of government was adopted 
in the home church. The emperor was virtually 
at the head of both church and state. What 
the prefectures, dioceses, eparchates.- and states 
were to the secuhir power, the patriarchates, 
dioceses, metropolitanates, and bishoprics w^ere 
to the leligious power. This terminology was 
subject to change. The divisions were more 
and more definitely drawn as time went on, 
until the patriarchates of Constantinople, 
Antioch, JerusaJem, and Alexandria, were 
firmly established and the Bishop of Rome, 
although never called a patriarch, was equal 
in dignity and power to his Eastern brethren. 
Bishops "at the capital cities of the various 
provinces were called in the East, Metropoli- 
tans; in the West. Archbishops. These metro- 
politans had control of the bishops within the 
province. 

Within the empire paganism was slowly 
going to pieces. Under Julian the Apostate it 
made one spasmodic effort to regain its ascend- 
ancy, and then gradually disappeared, or was 
absorbed by the church or by some of the 
heretical sects. At the close of this period there 
were .probably thirty or forty million Chris- 
tians in the territory occupied by. the empire 
•when at widest extension. Besides the heretical 
sects alread}^ mentioned, some of which did 
most of their work in this period (Arianism, 
Donatism, and Manicheeism), we note the 
Nestorians at work in the far East early in the 
fifth century, the Monophysites in Syria and 
Egypt a little later, and a century after l,he 
Monothelites ; later we shall have occasion to 
speak of the missionary zeal of the Arians and 
the Nestorians, and the disasters to the south- 
eastern provinces of the empire through the 
disaffection of the Monophysites. 

Let us look no-w at the foreign field. Laj 
preaching was condemned in 398 a.d., but this 
decree could not affect the foreign-mission 
work. Lsijmen still did the major part. Dur- 
ing this period the workers included merchants, 
soldiers, captives, exiles, hermits, embassies 
from the emperors, and regular missionaries. 
When we consider the voluntary nature of the 
work, we are assured of the vigor of the young 
church, and are amazed at the far-reaching 
results. 

In fact this propaganda outside the empire 
had been going on for several centuries. It 
now came to notice and was carried on more 
systematically. Armenia, the battle-field be- 
tween Roman and Persian, was the first nation, 
as such, to embrace Christianity. Early in the 
fourth century these mountaineers, under their 
'king Tiridates, were converted by Gregory the 
Enlightener, who was their first patriarch and 
ecclesiastical writer. The whole country seems 
to have received the new religion. Schools 
and churches were built, and the Bible was 
tmnslaled. An alphabet had to be invented 
for this last undertaking, and the Scriptures 
became the fountain-head of Armenian litera- 
ture. Owing to some misunderstanding at the 
time of the council of Chalcedon (451 a.d.), the 
Armenian church became estranged from the 
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imperial chiircli, and in 491 a.d. it set up a 
separate communion. Since that date it has 
had a continuous life. 

We have seen how during days of persecu- 
tion Christianity had made its way around the 
border of the Euxine. The gospel now pushes 
into the interior of the Caucasus range, and the 
Albanian and Iberian tribes are reached and 
won over. The record is not as clear as we 
■could wish, but a female captive, Nino by 
name, is said to have been the agent that 
opened the country.* All the tribes of this 
region were under Roman rather than Parthian 
or Persian influence. 

The most interesting mission of this period 
was to the Goths, various tribes of whom had 
been moving along the north shore of the Euxine 
and up the Danufe. During their inroads they 
penetrated in the third century as far as Ephesus 
and Athens. A large number of Christian 
■captives from Cappadocia were dragged north- 
ward across the Danube to the Dacian rendez- 
vous of these rude northmen, and thus the first 
gospel seeds were planted. Progress must have 
been made, for the Gothic bishop Theophilus 
was present at the council of Nicsea, 325 a.d. 
The apostle of the Goths, however, came a little 
later in the person of Ullila, a son of Cappado- 
cian captives. Beginning early in the fourth 
century (313 a.d.), his work was spread over the 
century. He and his converts went thi'ough 
fiery persecutions (350 a.d. and 370 a.d), but 
the work of conversion seems to have gone on 
with increasing momentum. Both the East and 
West Goths were reached effectually, and 
through all their wanderings disseminated a 
more or less helpful Christiau faith. 

From the first Christianity had been pushing 
rapidly eastward. Mesopotamia must have 
had a large Christian population. Bishops 
came to Nicoea from ns far east as Arbela and 
Nisibis. Persia had been reached at an early 
IDeriodr- During the reign of Sapor II. (390 a.d. 
— 379 A.D.) we learn of terrible persecutions 
which indicate a large Christian population. 
When the Nestoriaus were driven from the 
Roman dominions, they commenced their mis- 
sionary march eastward, making a first lodgment 
in Persia in the fifth centur.v , at a time when 
Christianity was tolerated. The Persian church 
seems to have adopted the Nestorian phase of 
the faith. The story of Nestorian missions does 
not belong altogether to this period, but the 
greatest eonquests of territory were made dur- 
ing the sixth and seventh centuries. They sent 
missionaries southwestward into Arabia, to the 
southeast into India and Ceylon, and eastward 
to China. A Nestorian moiuiraent of the date 
781 A.D. has been discovered in the latter 
country; but we are wholly at a loss to know 
the extent of the spread of Christianity in these 
vast regions. The St, Thomas Christians in 
India and the Christians of tlie Syrian cult at 
Oroomiah in northwestern Persia are all that 
have remained faithful up to modern times. 

Turning to Africa, we find a most interesting 
expansion of Christianity in Abyssinia (q^.v.) 
during this period. Under the Syrian mission- 
ary Frumentius this gi'eat upland of Africa 
■seems to have received the gospel. Axiim, the 
capital, was first reached. The Bible was trans- 


* See Moses Chorenensis, H. § 8; Ruanus Bocl. Hist, 
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lated into Ethiopic, and long before the Moham- 
medan invasions the whole nation had become 
Christian. The king or Negus was in commu- 
nication with the court at Constantinople, and 
at various times championed the cause of Chris- 
tianity in Arabia. Nubia and the upper Nile 
were reached, but not as effectively as the 
mountainous regions of Abyssinia proper. 

We are not certain when missionary work on 
the peninsula of Arabia began. Doubtless the 
deserts south and east of Syria furnished a 
refuge to Christians during times of Roman per- 
secutions, and the much-frequented caravan- 
routes gave easy access to all parts of the pen- 
insula. Hermits betook themselves to the rocky 
fastnesses of Pella and the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and at an early date came in contact with Bed- 
onin tribes. During the fourth century we 
hear of missionaries among the Ilimyarites in 
the extreme southwest of Arabia. About the 
same time we are told of a travelling bishop who 
followed the wandering tribe.s of the Syrian des- 
ert. A number of tribes were completely won 
over to Christianity— the Gluissanitc.s, the in- 
habitants of Najran, part of the tribes of Tay 
and Kudaa, the Rabia, Taghlab, Bahra, and 
Tuuukh tribes, as well as the Arab.s of llira 
(Nestorian influence). We hear of a terrible 
persecution of the Christians of Najran b;y' the 
Jewish usurper Dim Nowas (sec article Moiuini- 
medauism). By COO a.d. wc shall find the map 
of Arabia thicldy sprinkled over with indica- 
tions of Christianity. 

Turning to the extreme northwest limit of 
the known world, we find the Christian faith in 
this period laying hold of an island that long be- 
fore it learned of Christianity was (‘alhul “The 
Sacred Island.*’ Hibernia, or S(‘otia Major, or 
Ireland, was well known to the early navigate n-s 
and the Romans. Prudence rest ramed tlie lal- 
ter power from attempting it.s compiesi , although 
they were fretpienl-ly tempted to do so at the 
solicitation of petty chkiftains. We are tohl of 
the anger of the Druids agaimst CornuK*. a prom- 
inent monarcli^u the island about the middle 
of the third century, who turimd from them “to 
the adoration of God.” For many years Chris- 
tianity seems to have quietly spr<»ad from indi- 
vidual to individual. Cudostius, an Irish Chris- 
tian, was a follower of Pelagius, th<‘ champion of 
Pelagianism, early in the fifth e(‘ntury. It was 
not, however, until this century that CJhristinnity 
had any substantial following in Ireland. The 
career of Patrick, a native of Brittany in Gaul, 
as a missionary to Ireland began early in the 
fifth century and last.ed jirobably tintil very iwiar 
its close. Thrtaigh his exertions th(‘ fait h si‘cmH to 
have spread in every direction and to have taken 
possession of the island, although ]>agani8m 
still lurked about. *rhe inroad of tlie 
Piets from the north of Great Britain and the 
heathen Angl(‘s, Saxons, and Danes from the 
east, during this century, drove the British 
Christians into the western mountains, and 
thousands of them must have flo(‘ked across the 
channel to Ireland Thus reinforced, Patrick 
made the most substantial advance, so that at his 
death (492 a.d.?) the whole island was Chris- 
tian. It seems that about 481 a.d. a monk, by 
name Palladius, was ordained and sent by Pope 
Celestine to those far-away Irish Christians to be 
their bishop. They seem to have cared very 
little for this intmder and clung to their apostle, 
who drew his inspiration from the Bible rather 
than from Rome. PalMius, disoburaged^ retired 
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to Britain. Tradition has mixed the careers of 
Patrick and Palladius so thoroughly that the 
facts of the case are much obscured. It is quite 
certain that for some centuries Ireland did not 
receive commands from Rome. The statement 
that Patrick founded 36o churches in the island 
must be received as legendary. Brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods of celibates seem to have been 
in existence in Ireland be fore the time of Patrick, 
and they grew iDlentiful during his lifetime. 
Brigid (St. Bridget) flourished from 453 to 525 
A.D. and founded the famous nunnery of Kil- 
dare. Benignus at Aimagh, Pinnian at Clonard, 
3Iochay at Xedrum, Brendan at Clonfert, 
Kieran at Clonmacnois, Comghal at Bangor 
were prominent leaders. A pupil of the last 
named, Columbanus, in the next period, was a 
most prominent missionary on the continent. 

The most illustrious of the Irish churchmen 
of the sixth century was Columba (or Columb- 
kille), who was bom a.d. 5:31 and died 597 at 
Iona. After a rather impetuous career on his 
native island, in 563 with twelve companions he 
retired to this lonely island oft the Scottish coast 
and established a monastery which became a bea- 
con-light of the faith in northwestern Europe. 
From this island retreat Columba began mis- 
sionary work among the Piets of the mainland. 
St. Kiuian seems to have been at work among 
the southern Piets a little earlier than this. 
Columba and his zealous followers entered into 
the labors of others, and before his death the 
whole northern part of the island seems to have 
become Christian. 

As we have seen, Britain proper was lost to 
Christianity and the heathen Saxons and kind- 
red tribes exterminated the faith except in Corn- 
wall, Wales, and Cumbria. The Isle of Man 
seems to have been Christianized during this 
period. Clovis the Frank became a Christian 
after the Roman type and led his followers to 
accept the gospel. 

The German border was in constant turmoil 
owing to the ceaseless invasions from the north 
and east. The Gothic hordes that swept over 
the country had received a crude sort of Chris- 
tianity, and so had the Vandals; but Attila the 
Hun was a heathen. Many of the Christian 
institutions founded in the fourth century were 
swept away. However vre hear of Valentinus 
preaching the gospel in the Tyrol in 441 a.d. 
Paulinus was martyred at Ratisbon 470 a.d. 
Severus, bishop of Treves, was making efforts 
to spread the truth in Germany 435 A.n. 
Severinus was preaching in Koricum and Pan- 
noniain453. The Burgundians, the Franks, and 
the Lombards were reached effectively, as well 
as the Alans and the Suevi, The Slavonians 
and Avars in Illyria and Moesia received 
Christianity about 550 a.d. 

It will be’ seen that few, if any, Teutonic or 
Slavonic tribes were converted during this era 
before they entered the confines of Christendom. 
The map at the close of this period shows, how- 
ever, all about the borders of Christendom a 
lacework of Christian missions. The only strik- 
ing loss was southern Britain, -which was soon 
to be won back. 

V. The Feudal Church (600 a.d.— 
1095 A, D.).— There are great changes in the 
geography of Christendom during the feudal 
period. The gains and losses balance each 
other. The greatest organized enemy of Chris- 
tianity, Islam, began its decimating work early 
in the seventh century. Arabia, Syria, Persia, 


Egypt, the north coast of Africa to the Atlantic, 
Spain, and the Mediterranean islands were suc- 
cessively conquered. Christianity was wiped 
out in Arabia, !N iibia, and K ortb Africa. Feeble 
churches remained in Persia, Egypt, and Syria. 
In Spain Christianity still w-as vigorous. The 
mountainous regions of the peninsula -vveie 
never wholly conquered, and even in the con- 
quered portions Chiistianity flourished under 
the lenient reign of the Kaliphate of Cordova. 
In the Asturias and Kavarre the Christians 
were independent of Moslem rule. In Egypt 
and Nubia the monophysite Christians for the 
most part turned traitors, caring less for 
orthodoxy from Constantinople than fancied 
protection fiom Medina. Nestorianism was 
cut in two by the conquest of Persia and already 
began to decline. (See Mohammedanism.) Its 
work went on in the far east. Timothy, 
Patriarch of Syria (778-820), sent missionaries 
to China and India. In 845 we hear of 
Christians being proscribed in China, although 
they had been tolerated all through the 8th 
centuiy. The Taurus range and the highlands 
of xlrmenia remained the frontier fortresses of 
the Eastern church for many centuries, hut 
as this period was closing, were being success- 
fully penetrated by a new scourge from the 
East— the Turk. 

All through Europe missionary work made 
substantial geographical gains. Pagan England 
was reclaimed and thoroughly Christianized. 
The marriage of jEthelberdt of Kent and 
Bertha Christian, daughter of the Frank king 
Charibert, of Paris, opened the way. A Chris- 
tiau bishop followed her to Canterbury and the 
ruined church of St. Maitin was repaired and 
put at his disposal. The story of how Gregory 

the Great, then deacon and later bishop at Rome, 
noted captive Angles from Deira in the slave- 
market at Rome and said whimsically, “Not 
Angles but angels,” and wished to save their 
people ** deira” (from the wrath of God), is very 
familiar. As soon as opportunity came, (Gregory 
sent Augustine (St. Austen) with a band 
monks to the court of the Christian Bertha. 
They landed in 597 on the island of Thanet at 
the mouth of the Thames, on the very spot where 
Hengest the sea-rover had landed a century or 
so before. Kent was won over wutbin a year. 
Essex and East Anglia followed. Northumbria 
was reached through Paulinus. The heathen 
made a fierce struggle, but between the Irish 
church on thenorth and west and Augustine and 
his zealous followers on the south, the victory 
of Christianity was the inevitable. Oswald, king 
of Northumbria had fled for refuge in his youth 
to the monastery at Iona and now in his regal 
capacity applied there for missionaries. Aidan 
was sent who founded churches and monasteries. 
The Mercians, having lost their indomitable pa- 
gan king Penda (655 a.d.) “ rejoiced to serve the 
true king, Christ.” Monasteries were established 
all over the island — at Lindisfarne, Melrose (St. 
Cuthbert), and Whitlw (where English Chris- 
tian poetry arose). A Greek monk, Theodore of 
Tarsus, was dispatched as archbishop to Eng- 
land (669 A.D.-690) and systematized the whole 
English church. Then followed Besda and 
Alfred the Great. Banish heathenism of, the 
9th century was warded off, and England with 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, was thoroughly 
Christian at the close of the feudal period. 

In the meanwhile the fervid missionary zeal 
of the Irish church was at work on a larger arena. 
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In the Tth century Ireland was called ^'the 
Isle of Saints,” largely because of its numerous 
monastic establishments. Having won over the 
Piets and Scots to the faith, thousands of Irish 
monks looked longingly towards the heathen 
wilds of the Continent. We cannot follow them 
all as they went forth to the dangerous work. 
Coliiinbanus, a disciple of Comghall, Abbot of 
Bangor, born about 543 a.d., was the most dis- 
tinguished of these. Starting in 595 with a 
number of companions, he went from place to 
place, and finally settled among the Vosges 
Mountains, on the German frontier. Later we 
hear of him in Switzerland and Lombardy. St. 
Gallus, his disciple, worked in Switzerland, and 
gave name to an illustrious monastery and to a 
Canton. Another Irishman, Kilian (martyred 
689 A.D.), was “the apostle of Franconia.” 
Fursey, Livin, Fridolin, and many other Irish 
missionaries set the rather sluggish churches of 
the Continent examples of simplicity, piety, and 
missionary zeal that electrified the whole of 
western Christendom. From Gaul went forth 
Ainandus (d. 681 or 684) and Eligius (d. 659). 
From England came Willebrord (Clement), 
and Boniface (Winfrid), “the apostle of Ger- 
many.” The Frisians were slowly won over from 
an unusually savage paganism. The last and 
overwhelming argument came from the sword of 
Pepin D’Heristal. Willebrord made a futile 
attempt to reach the Danes. A century later 
Ansgar (800-865 A.D.) became the apostle of 
Denmark. About this time the sword of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne) compelled the stubborn 
Saxons to cast away their idols and accept the 
cross. Sweden was reached by Ansgar, and in 
834 Gautbert was consecrated bishop of that 
country. The real influence that brought Den- 
mark, Sweden and Horway to Christianity, came 
somewhat later from England. Siegfred, Tryg- 
vason, and St. Olaf were the leadei's. In 912 
RoIIo the Norman obtained Neustria, and was 
baptized as Robert Duke of Normandy. 

While the Belgians, Normans, English, 
Frisians, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Saxons, 
and other Teutonic tribes in Germany were 
being won over largely if not exclusively by the 
Irish, English, and Gaelic missionaries, the 
Roman church was fighting for life itself with 
repeated marauders from the north and the 
Saracens from the east and south. North Af- 
rica and Spain were entirely lost to the Muslims. 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica soon fell before 
the crescent. Later, as the flood-tide of Islam 
began to subside, the missionary efforts from 
Rome became more noticeable. The heathen 
Magyars (Hungarians) crossed the Carpathimi 
Mountains in the 9th century, and settled on the 
Tliciss and Danube. In 979 their leader, Goyza, 
married a Ciiristian princess, Sarolta, daughter 
of the Transylvanian prince (3Hula,who had been 
converted during a stay at Constant in ople. The 
German missionaries pushed down into the 
country more and more. In 994 Adclbert of 
Pragtie baptized Goyza's son Voik, and gave 
him the name of Stephen, who was aftemards 
famous as St. Stephen, the pati'on-saint of 
Hungary. Under his lead Hungary became 
thoroughly Christianized, and has ever been a 
firm, adherent of the Roman church. Turning 
to the Greek church, we find a more promising 
field for missionary zeal. The Bulgarians are 
first heard of as a race of Finnish or Tartar 
blood, living on the Volga. In the 7th century 


a portion of them moved southwest, crossed the 
Danube, and spread over the country between 
that river and the Balkan Mountains. T.he Sla- 
vonic tribes occupying this region submitted to 
the new-comei-s, but in turn gave their language 
to their barbaric conquerors. The Bulgarians 
received Christianity during the 9th century. 
Cyril the theologian and Methodius the painter, 
both natives of Salonica, were the apostles of this 
race. King Borogis was impressed by a painting 
representing the Judgment Day, and the con- 
version of the whole nation followed. After a 
sharp contest between the ecclesiastical powers 
at Rome and Coustantinople, the Bulgarians re- 
ceived an archbishop from the Greek chui’ch, 
and have ever since been loyal to that body. 
Cyril and Methodius constructed the Sla- 
vonic alphabet, and translated the Bible into that 
language, thus laying the foundation for Sla- 
vonic literature. The Servians and Croats were 
reached by these same missionaries. 

The Czechs of Bohemia and jMoravia, also a 
Slavonic race, learned of Christianity a little 
late in this same ceutury (9th). Methodius 
spent the last years of his life in this work. 
The Czechs had already been reached by Ger- 
man missionaries, but not until the baptism of 
Barziway, the Duke of Bohemia, and his wife, 
and the arrival of Methodius, was much progress 
made. Even then thex'e were several reacaious. 
Under Boleslas II. the German iutiuence 
predominated, and a bishopric was established 
at Prague (973). A century later all traces of 
paganism had vanished, and in 1099 the satjred 
forests were cut, and the hist heathen priests 
banished. 

The most important conquest of Christianity 
during this ]>eriod was the conversion of the 
Russians at Kiev. The traditions linking the 
Apostle Andrew to this country must bo set 
aside entirely. During 955 Princess Olga 
visited Constantinople, and was so impressed 
with the Ohrisliau ceremonial that she was bap- 
tized, and she adopted the Christian faith. Re- 
turning to her northern home, her attempts to 
spread the faith were for a long while inctl'cc- 
tive. When her grandson Vladimir c-amo to the 
throne missionaries from Moslems, Jews, Komaii 
and Greek Christians, tirgiid upon him their 
respective religions. After some supcriicial in- 
vestigation the decision was in favor of Gn^ek 
Christianity, which brought with it the 
hand of the sister of the Byzantine emperor in 
marriage. In 988 Vladimir, his court, and all 
his subjects wore baptized at one time in the 
liver Dnieper at Kiev. This was the b(!giiiniug. 
The story of the spread of C.'hristijunty llirough- 
oiit the vast European tniots owned by Russia 
today is obscure. The conHocpiences of the 
conversion of Vladimir, however, arc immeas- 
urable. 

Another Slav race, the Poles, w(’ro reached 
early in the lOth century by Greek mission- 
aries coming from Moravia. In 966 their 
ruler, who had married a Bohemian princess, 
was baptized, and a large number of his court 
and people followed him. The work of Chris- 
tianizing Poland was greatly interfered with by 
a struggle between Greek and Latin mission- 
aries. The liturgy, rites, discipline, organiza- 
tion, and service were all in the Polish tongue, 
according to the Greek method of missionary 
work. But the German and Latin missionaries 
gradually supplanted the Greek, and by the lltk 
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century the -whole nation was tboroughl}" organ- 
ized after the Latin notions, and the Poles took 
their ecclesiastical law from Rome. 

The missionary work that must have aston- 
ished Christendom most during this period was 
that done far across the Northern Atlantic, in 
Iceland and Greenland. Iceland was visited in 
the latter’ part of the 8th century by Irish 
monks, and was settled a century later by Nor- 
wegian pagan emigrants. Through" their 
mother-conn try they""becanie acquainted with 
the gospel, tiud^hy the year lOOO Christianity was 
officially recognized as the religion of the settle- 
ment. "Greenland was discovered in the 9th 
century, and two small Christian settlements 
were established. 

The most far-reaching results came to Chris- 
tendom through the checking of the Saracens 
at Constantinople by Leo III., the Isaurian, and 
at Tours by Charles jMartel (752). Crete and 
C}"prus were soon w^on back by the Byzantine 
Empire. The Moslems were but of place in 
Prance, and soon were driven out of Narbonne, 
Arles, and Nimes. Charles the Great pushed 
them back in Spain to the Ebro. By 1030 the 
kingdom of Leon was well established in the 
northwest corner of Spain; and Navarre, Ara- 
gon, and Castile were beginning to gather 
headway. In 1017 Sardinia was reclaimed from 
the Saracen, and in 1050 Corsica. 

Such was the geographical status of the feu- 
dal church. Although it was a dark age, and 
Mohammedauism almost pressed out the life of 
the church, we must consider it on the whole 
an age of astonishing progress. The dark age 
was above all a missionaiy age. It prepared 
the soil for the more substantial harvests that 
were to be reaped in a later and happier era. 
Its gains were mainly superficial, and when we 
scan well its losses we shall coxmt those super- 
ficial also. Vital Christianity was not swept 
away by Islam. 

VI. The Cvtisading Church (1095 a.d. — 
1500). — The geographical siDread of Christian- 
ity duriug this period -was almost altogether 
military in character. The appeal eveiywhere 
was to the sword. It was a desperate fight for 
life with Islam and paganism in Spain, Sicily, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, the Balkan peninsula, 
Russia, and along the Baltic. It was an era in 
which Christendom was organizing, unifying 
itself. Centralization was the watchword of 
the hour in church and state. The great na- 
tionalities of Europe were carved out, and 
modern political life began. Intelligence was 
awakening, universities were springing up 
everyTvhere. This was the period of the great 
monastic orders. Since 529 the Benedictine 
Order had been spreading all over Europe, but 
with the eleventh century a new impulse 
seemed to come to the church, and we see a 
quick succession of organizations based on the 
monastic principle. The most important orders 
were the Augustinian (not thoroughly organ- 
ized until this period), the Carthusian (1084), 
the Cistercian (1098), the Carmelite, Alcantara 
(1156), Calatrara (1158), Santiago (1175), the 
Dominicans (1216), and the Franciscans (1210- 
23). Then came the military orders: Knights 
of St. John, Knights-Templars (1119), Teutonic 
Knights or Knights of St. Mary, and the Sword- 
brotliers or the Order of Christ 

The Crusades proper did little or nothing for 
the geogmphical spread of Christendom. They 
JDoay, however, have put a check upon the Sel- 


juk Tux'k, -which gave Europe a respite before 
the more serious"’ on set of the Ottoman Turk. 
The Seljukiau Turks took possession of Bagdad 
as early as 1058, and made their way through 
Syria to the Mediterranean. They conquered 
^Armenia, and seriously threatened" the Byzan- 
tine Empire by establishing in Central" Asia 
31inor the formidable kingdom of Iconium or 
Roum. Urgent appeals from Constantinople, 
and 2 )itiable tales of persecution of irilgrims at 
Jerusalem, aroused the restless chivalry"^of -vv^est- 
ern Christendom. The first crusade was pro- 
claimed by Poi^e Urban II. at Clermont 1095 
A.D , and in 1291 Acre, the last Christian strong- 
hold in Syria, fell, bringing the Crusades to xTn 
end. The Crusades brdke the aggressiveness of 
the Seljuks, but the capture of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders weakened the Byzantine Em- 
pire so that it was powerless against the Otto- 
man Turks that soon followed, who were to 
totallj- change the geography of Asia Minor and 
Southeastern Europe. These orthodox Mos- 
lems appeared on the scene of action during the 
middle of the thirteenth century. By 1299 they 
were firmly established on the borders of tlfe 
already lessening Byzantine Empire, with Bnisa 
as their capital. With the exception of Trebi- 
zond, Cilicia, the strip of land aloug the Bos- 
phorus, and a few fragments, the emperors at 
Constantinojxle had lost all their Asiatic posses- 
sions by 1340. The well-disciplined Ottoman 
army entered Europe 1354, and held Adrianople 
-within seven years. Then fallowed a rapid 
advance to the Danube and clown along the 
Hellen ic peninsula. Servia and W allachia from 
being dependent states soon became a part of 
the Sultan's dominions. A momentary check, 
caused by the victory of Timour (Tamerlane) 
over Bajazet at Angora, 1402, gave Constanti- 
nople a brief respite; but in 1458 the last ves- 
tiges of the Eastern Roman Empire fell with 
the capital citj". Ivan III. of Russia married 
the niece of the last Greek emperor, and 
adopted the double-headed eagle of the Byzan- 
tine Empire on his banners, thus taking up the 
long quarrel. The movement of the Ottoman 
now was northward. The heroism of the 
Christian nations of Southeastern Europe, un- 
aided to any valuable extent by Western Eu- 
rope, was of no avail against fhe fatalistic Mos- 
lem batallions armed with the most approved 
weapons. The whole southern shore of the 
Euxine was gained. The remainder of the 
Greek mainland followed, with Albania and 
Bosnia. Euboia fell and the other islands fol- 
lowed, the brave Knights of St. John holding 
on to Rhodes to the last. Early in the next 
period the Janizaries crossed the Danube, took 
Hungary, Transylvania, PodoIIa, and controlled 
the whole qoast of the Euxine (Black Sea). 
During the lust part of the seventeenth century 
the tide turned, and the Ottoman rule in Europe 
has ever since slowly but surely been ebbing. 

In the meanwhile another Mongol horde, 
pagan as to religion, had been penetrating 
Christendom further to the north. Genghis 
Khan, after spreading his rule through vast 
regions in Asia, moved westward north of the 
Caspian, - invaded Russia, captured Moscow, 
Kiev, burned Cracow, and defeated the German 
armies under Henry the Pious at Wahlstatt 
( 1 241). Then the Mongols retired from Europe, 
leaving the “ Golden Horde” on the lower 
Volga, which for two centuries kept Russia 
in turmoiL At length, late in the 15th c^n- 
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tury, Moscow and Kovgorod and other depend- 
ent Russian states threw themselves against 
the several khanates into which the Horde’’ 
had been broken up, and under such leaders as 
Ivan the Great and Ivan III., succeeded in 
making the Tartars dependent. The long- 
drawn battle between Russian and Tartar 
(Turk) still goes on, and must to the end. The 
Hestorians seemed to have been favored by the 
Tartars of this time. Missionaries were sent to 
them The mj^sterious Prester John was a Tar- 
tar prince converted in the 12th century. Late 
in this period another Mongol appears, — Tamer- 
lane, — a descendant of Genghis Khan, who made 
himself master of the countries from China to 
the Mediterranean and from the Volga to 
Egypt. He defeated the “ Golden Horde,” 
and thus indirectly helped the Russian Chris- 
tians, but in his bloody advances in Asia he 
made havoc with the Nestorian churches in the 
far East and Central Asia. Christianity was 
almost completely blotted out of those regions. 
A few colonies of Nestorians remained, which 
were visited by Roman Catholic missionaries in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. Tamerlane died 
in 1405. 

Turning to the southwestern corner of Europe 
we witness throughout this period substantial 
geographical gains for Christendom. During 
the previous period the good work had been 
well begun. As in Russia so in Spain, no out- 
side forces were called in during the long suc- 
cessful crusade. The Saracens tit the opening 
of this period were broken up into small king- 
doms— Cordova. Seville, Lisbon, Zaragoza, 
Toledo, and Valencia. Moors were called 
over to help the Moslenas. The Christian 
kingdoms tended toward tinity, and made a 
common cause- against Islam. Portugal began 
its national existence. Leon, Castile, Kavarre, 
Aragon, and Barcelona pushed forward. There 
were advances and retreats. The Balearic Isles 
were won by Aragon. At the middle of the 
14th century the Moors were hemmed up in the 
mountainous retreats of Granada. At length, 
through the joint efforts of the King of Ara- 
gon and the Queen of Castile, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the last rampart was taken, and in 
1492 Boabdil, the last Saracen ruler, sailed away 
to Africa. 

Turning to the laud of the Baltic, we find a 
most interesting geographic gain to Christen- 
dom during this period, coming through the 
valor of the Teutonic knights. In the 11th 
century some progress had been made among 
the Wends, a Slavonic people living on the Bal- 
tic between the Elbe and the Vistula. Gott- 
schalk, their ruler, suffered martyrdom in 1066. 
Yicelin worked among them in the following 
century successfully, and the Wends slowly 
accepted Christianity. In 1165 Saint Eric, the 
Swedish king, undertook the conquest and con- 
version of Finland, across the Gulf of Bothnia. 
This crusade against heathenism went pn for 
centuries with varied success, but the Chris- 
tianity of Finland was superficial until after 
the Reformation. The Knights of the Sword, 
or Sword-bearers, conquered Livland early in 
the 13th century, and Prussia was gained by 
the Teutonic Knights or Knights of St. Mary a 
little later. Lithuania and Pomerania were next 
won. Heathenism gave way to the cross at 
nearly eveiy point, and at last Russian Chris- 
tianity was met more than half-way by the 
militant faith from the west. 


Enough has been said to justify us in calling 
this the crusading era of Christian missions. 
Very little missionary work of the ordinary 
kind 'Was done during these stirring centuries. 
In 1265 mendicant friars were sent among the 
Moguls by Innocent IV. In 1315 a disastrous 
attempt was made to convert Moslems in Africa. 
Franciscans in Northwestern Persia are said to 
have had several thousand adherents at the close 
of the 14th century. In 1344 the Canary Isl- 
ands, off the Atlantic coast, became a fief of the 
Pope. The Madeiras (1418-20), the Azores 
C432-57), and the northwest coast of Africa 
(1486-97) received missionaries. The Cape of 
Good Hope was reached, the way to the East 
Indies opened up, and a new world was dis- 
covered just at the close of this period, and the 
whole geographical problem that faced the 
Christian church began to be understood. 

VII. The Colonizing Church (1500- 
1700). — Great as had been the spread of Chris- 
tendom in each of the previous periods, the ex- 
pansion during the 16th and 17th centuries was 
unexampled. The Russian church, after the 
defeat of the “ Goldeu Horde,” quickly^ spread 
all over the territory now occupied by European 
Russia, In 1580 Gen. Yermak crossed the Ural 
Mountains, and within eighty years the Pacilic 
was reached and over 4,000,000 square miles 
were added to Christendom — the whole upper 
half of the largest continent in the world. 
Church and state went hand in hand. The 
zeal of the church carried it over the straits to 
Japan, and across the arm of the sea to Alaska. 
The conquests for Christianity in this vast ter- 
ritory were as substantial as those we were deal- 
ing with in the previous period. 

But the great expansion of Christendom took 
place across the Atlantic, largely under the ban- 
ners of Spain, Portugal, and France, and through 
the instrumentality of DomiuicaiiH, Franciscans, 
and Jesuits. The missionary work wjis almost 
altogether colonial in its nature. The fervid 
imagination of the church ■was set on fire by the 
great discoveries of this period. The chivalric 
spirit threw itself into the work of the dis- 
coverer and the missionary. By 1685 Mexico 
was conquered and brought nomiually to Chris- 
tianity, somewhat in the same way as the great <t 
part of Europe had been . A little later Cent ral 
America, Peru, Chili, and the rest of SotUh 
America, with the exception of the extreme 
aoxitheru peninsula, were dealt with in a simi- 
lar fashion. Paraguay was a republic under 
the Jesuits as early as 1686. California, New 
Mexico, and Florida were reached. 

The earliest attempt of Protestants to do for- 
eign-missionary worK was colonial in Its nature. 
Under the patronage of Coliguy a missionary 
colony was undertaken in Brazil in 1566, Imt 
the venture soon collapsed tli rough the treach- 
ery of the leader. In 1559 Gustavus Vasa 
began mission work in Lapland, and substantial 
progress was made. Another attempt at plant- 
ing a missionary colony in America, made by 
Coligny under Ribaut in Florida, was unsuo- 
cessml, the colonists having been savagely butch- 
ered by the Spaniards in the so-called ^*last 
crusade."' In the meantime the English colo- 
nies in North America brought substantial gains 
to the geography of Christendom. France 
pushed up the St. Lawrence, and the Jesuit 
missionaries found their way to the great 
lakes. In 1646 John Eliot, the first great 
English missionary, began work among the 
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New England Indians. The Meyhews followed 
in Rhode Island and on the islands off the coast. 
In lt)49 the Long Parliament legalized a ‘‘ Cor- 
poration for Promoting and Propagating the 
Gospel of Jesus Chiist in New England/’ At 
the close of this period the “ Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge"’ was established 
in England (1698). In the meantime missionary 
work Vas pushed vigorously in the East. The 
Franciscans were the vanguard. The bishopric 
of Goa was established in 1520. In 1528 the 
Capuchin order was founded. In 1540 the 8o- 
citias Jesu was established at Rome. Francis 
Xavier went to India and’ Japan. Father 
Ricci was in China. In 1622 the Propaganda 
was organized at Rome. Great but ineffectual 
effoits were made to do missionary work in 
Africa especially on the Congo and in ZVIorocco. 
In 1688 the missionaries were expelled from 
Japan, and a terrible massacre of native Chris- 
tians occurred. (See Roman Catholic Missions.) 
The Dutch followed upon the heels of the Por- 
tuguese in the East Indies. In 1602 the Dutch 
East India Company was chartered. Ceylon 
was taken (1651G), as well as Java, Formosa, 
Amboy u a, Sumatra, Celebes, and other islands. 
The natives were forcibly Christianized. 

The map of the globe by the year 1700 was 
fairly complete. The great discoveries had all 
been made. The Christian world was at last 
fully aware of the nature of the world-problem. 
The Greek and Latin churches had made deter- 
mined efforts to spread the faith, and had pat- 
terned their work on the crusading model in 
vogue during the preceding period. Siberia, 
South America, Central America and Mexico, 
the West India Islands and the Atlantic sea- 
board in North America were the special ad- 
ditions to the territory of Christendom; in all 
fully 12, 000, 000 square miles. It is true that the 
Ottoman Turk made further inroads beyond the 
Danube, penetrating as far as Vienna, but there 
the advance was checked, and ever since the 
tide has been steadily rolling back to the 
Bosphorus. 

YIII. Tlie Organized Chnrch J1700- 
1890). — ^It is not until we enter into this last 
period of the expansion of the geography of 
Christendom that we find the church or 
churches systematically pushing forward to 
the conquest of the globe. It is true that the 
Propaganda was founded at Rome in 1622, dur- 
ing the previous period; but during tbe 18th 
and 19th centuries all the religious bodies of 
Christendom have been one by one aroused to 
the work of overcoming heathenism and Mo- 
hammedanism. By 1732 the little Moravian 
church centering at Herrnhut was thoroughly 
organized on the missionary plan. National 
aggrandizement was still a prominent motive, 
hut now a new spirit appears. The desire to 
follow the simple command of Christ, without 
reference to political affairs, began to spread. 
The great missionary societies, beginning with 
the Baptist Missionary Society of England 
(1792), followed one after the other,.4mtil to-day 
the whole world is systematically parcelled out, 
and the gospel is being preached in almost every 
dialect. It would he impossible in an article 
of the length allowed to this to give even 
the briefest account of the geographical expan- 
sion of Christendom during the past two hun- 
dred ;!fears. The great advances have been 
made in the interior of the great continents. 
North America as a whole has been brought in. 


South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Pacific Islands, have shown the most substantial 
gains. Missionary w'ork lias made great ad- 
vances in Japan, China, India, Persia, Turkey, 
and Africa. Heathenism seems everywhere to 
be ’waning, while Mohammedanism has shown 
great vitality, and is still spreading in Africa, 
India, and Australasia. 

Hitelieoek^ Harvey Rexford,b. Great 
Barrington, Mass., U. S. A., March 13th, 1799 ; 
graduated at Williams College 3828, Auburn 
Theological Seminary 3830 ; sailed as a mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C. F. M. Nov. 26th, 1831, for 
the Sandwich Islands, arriving at Honolulu May 
17th, 1882. He was stationed on the island of 
Molokai, where he labored faithfully and suc- 
cessfully for twenty-three years. He visited his 
native land for the benefit of his health, but 
without success. He died at Molokai August 
29th, 1855. Mr. Alexander, who attended his 
funeral and wrote an obituary notice of him for 
the * ‘ Friend,” thus writes of him: ‘‘ He died re- 
joicing in the hopes of the gospel. His domi- 
nant passion had always been to preach, and his 
great desire to live longer seemed to be simpiy 
that he might preach more.” 

Ho, a town near Wegbe, on the Slave Coast, 
West Africa. A station of the North-German 
Missionary Society, with 218 members and sev- 
eral out-stations. Human sacrifices are still 
common. 

Hoachanas, Namaqua Land, Southwest 
Africa, on a tributary^ of the Orange River, 
north of Berseba. Mission station of the Rhen- 
ish Missionary Society (1853); 1 missionary, 5 
native helpers, 307 members. 

Hobson, Bei^amfn, b. January 2d, 1816, 
at Welford, Eng. ; studied medicine in Lon- 
don; sailed July 28th, 1839, as a medical mis- 
sionary of the L. M. S., for China, reaching 
Macao December 18th. There he performed his 
medical work till the beginning of 1843, when 
he removed to Hong Kong, and on June 1st 
opened a hospital. In 1845 he went to Eng- 
land. Returning in 1847, he took charge of 
the hospital at Hong Kong. The next year he 
removed to Canton, to which he was originally 
appointed, and on the outbreak of hostilities in 
Canton, in 1856, he retired with his family to 
Hong Kong. Invited by tbe missionaries in 
Shanghai, he removed to that station, and on 
the departure of Mr. Lockhart for England, 
took his place in the Mission Hospital, 

In 1859, his health having failed, he returned 
to England, and, being unable to resume work 
in China, he retired, after a while, from the 
service of the Society. Besides his labors in 
Chinese hospitals, he wrote and translated into 
Chinese treatises on anatomy, surgery, medi- 
cine, midwifery, and natural philosophy, which 
have had a very wide circulation. He died at 
Forest Hill, near London, February 16th, 1873. 

Holfeiithal, a town of Natal, East South 
Africa, between Harrismitlk and Bmmaus. 
Mission station of the Berlin Evangelical Luth- 
eran Society (1868) ; ^ missionary, 4 native 
helpers, 3 out-stations, 50 church-memhers, 10 
schools, 30 scholars. 

Holsingrton, Henry R., b. Yergennes, 
Yt., U.S.A., August 23d, 1801; learned the print- 
er’s trade in 1815 in Buffalo, and pursued it in 
Utica and New York. He fitted for college 
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under Dr. Armstrong at Bloomfield Academy; 
graduated at Williams College in 1828, and 
Auburn Theological Seminary in 1831 ; ordained 
and settled in Aurora, N. Y., the same year; 
sailed as a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
for Ceylou in 1833. In 1834 he was sent with 
]Mr. Todd to the city of Madura to establish a 
new mission. In i836, Dr. Poor having re- 
moved to Madura, Mr. Hoisington returned to 
Jaffna, and was placed at the head of the 
seminary. On account of ill-health he visited 
the United States in 1842, and returned to 
Jaffna in 1843. Though feeble in health, he 
accomplished a good work for the seminary, in 
which he took a deep interest. Continued ill- 
health compelled him to leave his mission work 
and return home in 1849. With health par- 
tially restored he spent two years visiting the 
churches of southern New England as agent 
of the Board. Prom 1854 to '56 he supplied 
the Congregational church in Williamstown, 
lecturing also to the college students on Hindu- 
ism. In April, 1857, he was installed pastor of 
the church in Centre Brook, Conn., and died 
suddenly. May 16th, 1858. Mr. Hoisington pos- 
sessed a vigorous and acute mind, and his work 
as instructor of Tamil youth led him to study 
profoundly Hindu science, metaphysics, and 
theology, " and in the department of higher 
Tamil literature he had perhaps no superior in 
Southern India. After his return home he 
wrote for the American Oriental Society a 
Syllabus of the Siva Guana Pothum, a Tamil 
translation of an old Sanskrit Agama, which 
treats of deity, soul, and matter; also an English , 
translation of the same work, with an introduc- 
tion and notes. He published also in the 
** Bibliotheca Sacra ” an essay on the tenets of 
philosophical Hinduism. 

llokeliiaiigr, a town in Fuhkien, China, 
southeast of Hinghwa, a district of the Foochow 
mission of the M. E. Church (North); 1 mission- 
ary, 1 native pastor, 10 out-stations. 61 church- 
members. In the town, 1 day-school, 13 
schohirs, 3 Sabbath-schools, 26 scholars. C. 
M. S. work is carried on in the district by the 
missionary from Foochow. The turbulent, 
lawless character of the people, added to 
poverty, sickness, and famine, have proved seri- 
ous obstacles to mission work, but the growth 
has been steady and gratifying, 615 com- 
municants, 1 pastor, 19 schools, 203 scholars. 

Home ISissioii^. — The line between 
Home Missions, City Missions, and ordinary 
church work is one that it is almost impossible to 
draw sharply. Usage varies according to the cus- 
toms of different denominations, different coun- 
tries, and different sections of the same country. 
In general, however, Home Missions may be con- 
sidered as that depai-tment of the work of the 
church iu which the outlying sections of its 
own country are provided for. It includes the 
providing of ministers and churches for places 
destitute of either or both, the assistance of 
churches that for one reason or another are not 
strong enough to stand alone, the furnishing 
of facilities for Christian education in new 
communities, and the meeting with Christian in- 
fluence the great mass of immigration that so 
often threatens to overrun and break down 
Christian institutions. As America is the great 
field of Home Missions, the • subject is more 
fully considered under the article United 
States. 


Honduras 9 a republic of Central America, 
lies between the Caribbean Sea on the east, the 
Pacific Ocean and San Salvador on the west, 
and separates Nicaragua from Guatemala. It 
became part of the Central American Confeder- 
ation in 1822, but asserted its independence in 
1838, and is now governed by a president 
elected by popular vote for four years. Its area 
is estimated at 46,400 square miles, with a pop- 
ulation of 431,917, the majority of whom are 
aboriginal Indians and Mestizos, with 5,000 
descendants of the early Spanish settlers and 
5,000 negroes. . In general, the country is 
mountainous, the Cordilleras crossing it from 
north to south. There are many rivers, most of 
them flowing east. On the highlands the 
climate is pleasant and equable, but along the 
Caribbean coast it is hot and malarial. The 
soil is extremely fertile and luxuriant, and 
tropical vegetation is found along the coast. 
Silver, gold, and other metals are abundant, 
thongh the mines are almost abandoned on ac- 
count of the difliciilty of transportation. The 
principal city and capital is the ancient town of 
Tegucigalpa (12,600 inhabitants), nearly in the 
centre of the state, which will bo the chief 
station on the prospective iiiteroccauic railway. 
Roman Catholicism is the religion of the 
country, and 20,518 scholars attend the 573 
schools under the supervision of the goveim- 
ment. A few of the Moskito tribe of Indians 
live near the Nicaraguan border, and are reached 
by the Moravian Brethren. 

Huiicluras, a crown colony on 

the Caribbean Sea south of Yucatan, cast of 
Guatemala, and 660 miles west from Jamaica. 
It has an area of 7,562 square miles and a po])- 
nlation of 27,452. The capital is Belize, with 
5,800 inhabitants. Mission flcld of the 
leyan Methodist Church, with six principal 
stations: Belize, Corogal, Stann Creek, Tol(‘(lo, 
Ruatan, and San Pedro; 25 chapels, 8 mission- 
aries and assistants, 1,793 chur(!h-mem])ers, 25 
Sabbath-schools, 1,576 scholars, 17 day-schools, 
1,332 day-scholars. 

Houg Hoiig*, an island at the mouth of 
the Pearl or Canton River, on the sonthtiast 
coast of China, is a British possession, having 
been ceded by the treaty of Nanking (see 
China). It is a rocky, mount, ainous island, 
nine miles long, and from two to six broad, 
and comprises an area of 29 sqmire miles. 
Previous to the occupation of the island by the 
British it was the homo of a few fisliermcn, 
who oftentimes changed tlicir occupation to 
that of piracy when opportunity offenjd. Now 
it is one of the most important British posses- 
sions in the East. Victoria, the capital and 
main city, is on the northern shore of the island, 
by the side of a safe and ample harbor. Fine 
streets and terraces cut in the side of the moun- 
tains, laid out with the best of cmginecring 
skill, and beautified with trees and tropiciu 
plants, have changed the entire appearance of 
this rocky island. Other settlement^ on the 
feland are Aberdeen, on the south side, and 
Kowloon, a strip of land on the peninsjula of 
that name, which was ceded to the British In 
1861. The healthiness of the colony is as good 
as any in a like latitude. Oppressive heat and 
humidity last from May to October, but during 
the four winter months the bracing, cool at- 
mosphere makes residence there d^ightfuL 
Hong Kong is a port of call for the Imea oi 
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mail steamers running from Europe to Shang- 
hai, and is the terminus of two lines of steamers 
running from California, and one from Van- 
couver’s Island and Australia. Daily steamers 
run between Victoria and Canton and Macao, 
while numerous lines ply between Victoria and 
the coast ports of China. The population (1881) 
was over lti0,00U, of whom 6,000 were white of 
all nationalities (only one third English), and 
180,000 Chinese. The government supervises 
97 schools, attended b}" 6,258 pupils, in these 
schools English is taught. Mission work in 
Hong Kong is ideutitied with the early history 
of the various missionary societies -who w’ork in 
China (q.v.). The Loudon jVIissionary Society 
(1848) has 3 missionaries, 3 female missionaries. 
One of the missionaries is superintendent of the 
Alice Memorial Hospital, which is supported 
by the Hong Kong public, and is a centre of 
medical training for Chinese students. One 
church, 257 members, 12 girls' schools, 737 
scholars, 8 boys' schools with 757 scholars. 
Church Missionary Society (1862); 1 missionary, 
2 female missionaries, 1 girls' hoarding-school, 
"with 55 scholars; the Anglo- Chinese school 
(supported by the Chinese), 240 hoys, 13 day- 
schools, 800 pupils, 97 communicants. Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church; 1 native preacher, 48 
church-members. Work is also carried on 
among the English garrison; 1 minister, 50 
members. Independent Diocese of S. P. G. 
(1849); 1 bishop. The importance of looking 
after such Chinese as may have been converted 
in the United States has led to the appointment 
of a missionary hy the A. B. C. P. M., who is 
stationed at Hong Kong, but who carries the 
work into the districts on the mainland from 
which the immigrants almost universally come. 
Two out-stations have been located on the 
mainland, and in Hong Kong are 4 boys* 
schools, 1 girls’ school, 318 pupils. Basle 
Mission (1847); 150 communicants, 3 schools, 
111 scholars. The Berlin Ladies* Association 
maintains a foundling hospital and a native 
preacher. 

Honolulu, the seat of government and 
principal seaport of the Hawaii Islands, situated 
on the southeastern coast of Oahu, is a thor- 
oughly civilized commercial city. Its mild and 
equable climate ranges from 67® in January to 
83® in August, making the annual mean 75®, 
with a variation in either direction of only 7®. 
It is a port of call for the steamers plying be- 
tween San Francisco and Australia, and occa- 
sionally for the steamei-s between San Francisco 
and Hong-Kong, while it is the terminus of a 
line of steamers running semi-weekly to San 
Francisco. The inhabitants number 20,487, 
among whom are a great many Chinese, half- 
breeds, and natives of various islands of the 
Pacific. Christianity is the prevailing religion 
of the islands, and the Church of England has 
a bishopric at Honolulu. Mission work is 
carried on by the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso- 
ciation (q.v.), and there is a Chinese church and 
mission to the Chinese in charge of a minister 
supported hy the A. B. C. F. M. The Japanese 
are also under the care of the Association. The 
S. P. G-. has 2 missionaries in Honolulu, 320 
communicants; work is also carried on among 
the Chinese; 31 communicants. 

Hopedal^ a station of the Moravian 
Brethren in Labrador, is situated about 150 
miles to the south of Nain, on the spot where 


the first attempt to establish the mission had 
been made 30 years before, in 1752. Jens 
Haren served here the last two years of his 
long stay in Labrador. The eagerness writh 
w'hich the Eskimo listened to the message of 
the gospel shed a bright light upon that veter- 
an's last days of faithful self-denying service. 
Subsequently much injury was done here by 
the evil influence of European traders, who 
used every means to induce the Christian 
Eskimos to withdraw from the mission, and 
succeeded to a sad degree; but in 1804 the 
Lord’s time of refreshing came. A wretched, 
despised, outcast woman was Siivingly con- 
verted, and a powerful work of grace begun, 
by which the whole community was influenced. 
The European settlers in the south of Labra- 
dor are regularly visited and ministered to now 
from Hopedale. 

Hoputal ^5 a town in the Uva district of 
Central Ceylon. Climate varied, that of Upper 
Uva being good, and of Lower Uva unhealthy. 
Population of province, 170,000, Sinhalese, 
Tamils. Religion, Buddhism and demon-wor- 
ship. Mission station of the Wesleyan Mission- 
arjr Society (1886); 1 ordained missionary and 
wife, 2 unordaiued, 3 ladies, 6 native helpers, 6 
out-stations, 2 churches, 50 members, 9 schools, 
351 scholars. 

Hoi§}liaiigra1>ad, a town in the Central 
Provinces, India, near the Nerbudda River, on 
the high-road to Bombay, having an excellent 
trade. Population, 15,863, Hindus, Moslems, 
Kabir-panthis, Christians, Jains, Jews, non- 
Hindu aborigines. Mission station of the 
Friends' Missionary Society (1874); 1 missionary 
and wife, 2 female missionaries, 1 boys' school, 
50 scholars, 1 orphanage, 30 girls, 10 church- 
members, 1 dispensary, 888 patients. (1888). 

Hoshiarpur, a district, with capital of 
same name, in the Central Provinces, India, 97 
miles by 30, contains 2,100 villages, with a 
population of 500,000. The city of Hoshiarpur 
IS 50 miles southwest of Lodiana; has a popula- 
tion of 20,000, mainly Moslems, Jains, Hindus, 
and Sikhs. A conservative theistic movement 
has been started among the half -educated men 
who are dissatisfied with Hinduism and are not 
prepared to accept Christianity, by a Brahman. 
He teaches monotheism along with metempsy- 
chosis, and strongly opposes idolatry, con- 
tending that the hymns to Agni, Indra, and 
Sury^a in the Vedas are hymns to one God, who- 
is without shape, or any second. The 40 or 
more adherents to this doctrine are bitter op- 
ponents of Christianity. Mission station of the 
Presbyterian Church (North) (1867); 2 native 
pastors. 57 members, 1 girls* orphanage, 14 
girls, 2 girls* schools, 56 scholars. 

Hottentot«B ashman Raee.^When 

the southern angle of Africa was discovered 
by Diaz and De Gama four centuries since, as. 
when it began to be colonized also by Euro- 
peans in 1652, it was found to be occupied by 
a somewhat peculiar aboriginal race, which 
soon came to be known as the Hottentots. Out 
of this parent stock have come several afiiliated 
groups known as Bushmen, Namaquas, Koran- 
nas, and Griquas, The Hottentots called them- 
selves, originally, Khoi-Khoi, the Men of Men. 
Prichard r^arded their present name as a cor- 
ruption of Houteniqua, the name of an extinct 
tribe. But those who know the laziguage,^ 
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finding in it no roots of such a word, prefer the 
opinion advanced by T. Hahn, a scholar, who 
knew the language as his mother-tongue, hav- 
ing been born and bred among them as the son 
of a missionary, that the Dutch gave them this 
name, Hottentot, because of the curious sounds, 
especially the clicks, in which their language 
abounds, as if they stammered and stuttered. 
Indeed, in Low German the word Hottentot, 
or HuttentlU, is said to mean “a quack.’* 
More than two centuries since, they were 
represented by the traveller Dapper as “ speak- 
ing with clicks like Calicut hens.” These 
clicks, of which there are several kinds, as 
labial, palatal, dental, or lateral, seem to have 
had their -origin in the onomatopoetical prin- 
ciple, with headquarters in the Hottentot 
tongue, and from this to have been taken over 
and adopted into some of the neighboring 
languages, especially into the Kafir and the 
Zulu. The Hottentot abounds also in harsh 
consonants and aspirated gutturals, which, with 
the clicks, are hard for a foreigner to acquire. 
The eminent comparative philologist, Dr. 
Bleek, who had the best of means for forming 
a correct opinion, calls the Hottentot a sutfix- 
pro nominal, sex-denoting language, and classes 
it with the Hamiticof North Africa. According 
to T. Hahn, in correspondence with Dr. Gust, 
it is strictly monosyllabic, and every root ends 
in a vowel. It uses suffixes and postpositions, 
has three grammatical genders and three num- 
bers, four clicks and three tones. It has an 
extensive oral literature of songs and animal- 
stories, is highly developed, and anything but 
the mere Jargon which the early Dutch settlers 
fancied it to be. 

In respect to the origin and early history of 
this ancient race, the writer has permission 
from those who hold the copyright to quote 
from his **Zulu-Land ” as follows: 

** The geographical position of the Hottentot, 
from the time he was first known to the Euro- 
pean, situated as he was at the southern ex- 
treme of the African continent, and fianked 
from sea to sea on bis north or inland side by a 
broad belt of people of a very different language 
and appearance, would seem to indicate that 
any search for his pedigree and ancestry, pro- 
vided the present he not his original home, 
must he made in regions far removed in respect 
to both time and place. Happily, within the 
last few years, a careful study of his language 
and a comparison of this with the old Egyptian 
and Coptic tongue have given us a clew to his 
ancient abode. If we may credit some of the 
most learned and acute philologists of the pres- 
ent day, and those who have had the best 
opportunities for studying the Hottentot and 
Bushman, together with other African dialects, 
this Gariepine tongue of the southern extreme 
belongs to the same family as the old Egyptian 
and Coptic, the Berber, Haussa, and Emiopic, 
in the farthest north of the continent; and what 
is also highly interesting and important, this 
southern branch of the family is found to sur- 
pass all the rest in the integrity with which it 
has preserved the move essential characterislics 
of the original stock. 

“Admitting the correctness of these views, 
we can have no doubt as to the earlier ancestry 
of our neighbors of the Hottentot and Bushman 
class, including the Koranna and Namaqua, 
and that their origin is the same as that of the 
nations of northern Africa, the old Egyptian 


and kindred tribes; including, perhaps, the 
Libyan or Berber and the Guanches.” 

This conclusion is supported by other con- 
siderations. The appearance, manners, cus- 
toms of the Hottentots are all different from 
those of the Bantu race, while they afford good 
reason for classing them with the old Egyptian. 
The antiquities of Egypt give us impressions 
and pictures so like the Hottentot as to make it 
quite certain that persons of this class must 
have formed the original of these represen- 
tations. The Hottentot of olden time wor- 
shipped the moon, and from ancient history it 
is evident that sidereal worship was not un- 
common among some of the northern nations 
ojf Africa; but of this we find no trace among 
the Bantu tribes. The Hottentot tribes differ 
from the Bantu, but agree with many a nation 
of olden time in the use of the bow and arrow. 
But the strongest reason for regarding the Hot- 
tentot and old Egyptian or Coptic as one in 
origin is found in the likeness of the hmguage 
of the one to that of the other. With facts like 
these before us, it is easy to believe this stock, 
originally one, was, at an early age, split and 
separated into the two parts we now find, one in 
the extreme north and another in the extreme 
south of the continent, by the incoming of the 
sundering wedge of another race, as the Bantu, 
from the northeast. Irruptions from that 
quarter, in those early ages, were not uncom- 
mon, us we know from the incoming of the 
Israelites and of the Shepherd Kings. As the 
families in the northeast grew and multiplied, it 
was but natural that son\e of them should press 
to the south and west, as from the Euphrates 
into Egypt. Finding Egypt already filled by a 
previous family, some of which had doubtless 
begun to move on up the Nile, southward, it 
was easy for the new race to split the old, and 
push a part hefoi^e it, each advancing up the 
Nile and onward to the south, like one wave 
after another, till finally that in the lead was 
crowded into the extreme south and flanked by 
the other on its northern border, the former now 
called the Hottentot, the latter the Bantu 
each of them continuing to keep up its dis- 
tinctive aboriginal t, rails in a reraarktible man- 
ner. 

In personal appearance the Hottentot is short 
in stature, of a yellowish-brown in color, like a 
faded leaf, with high (dieek-boncs, chestnut 
eyes, nose flat, hair twisted into (‘.lusters. 
When first discovered by the Portuguese they 
were reported as pastoral in their pursuit.s, rich 
in cattle, scant in dreas, living in lixit-s, and re- 
markable for the excellence oi their morals. But 
almost everything in respect to their freedom, 
mode of life, and morals was greatly changed, 
often for the worse, by the coming in of the 
white man. Subsequently, by the introduction 
of a better nile and much missionary work in 
their behalf, the condition of many of them waa 
greatly improved. Some of the tribes have 
been civilized, and many of the people become 
good citizens, intelligent, steady, and industri- 
ous, and not a few are brought to embrace the 
gospel. Many are in the employ of the Dutch 
farmers; but their tribal home, so far as they 
have any, is on the Orange River, north ana 
south, and from the Atlantic eastward half 
across the continent. 

Out of this original Hottentot stock, at an 
early date, came a large branch, the San tribe, 
now called the Bushmen, an Anglicized form of 
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the Dutch Bosjes-men. Indeed, some speak of 
the original stock as opening out into two 
branches, the Khoikhoi and the San, the former 
being, primarily, given to the pastoral mode of 
life, the latter to hunting. For this wandering, 
hunting, predatory kind of life the Bushmen 
of to-day have the same love as their ancestors, 
the San, had when first discovered, centuries 
ago, by the Europeans. Their habitat is here 
and there among the wild regions of the Orange, 
in the bush, among the rocks and ravines of the 
hills, or secluded recesses of the mountains, on 
the outskirts of other tribes. They build no 
bouses, have no tents, nor herd, nor flock. 
They are very diminutive in stature, of a dark 
yellow color, their hair like wool twisted to- 
gether in small tufts. They have oo national- 
ity, and it would seem that their religion con- 
sists chiefly in a few superstitious notions con- 
cerning evil demons. In their unsettled, wan- 
dering condition it has been difficult to carry on 
mission work among them, though some have 
been induced to join stations among other 
tribes, and been, in this way, brought to a 
knowledge of the gospel. They speak essen- 
tially the same language as the Hottentots, and 
yet the points of difference are many. In one 
respect they are an enigma, that is, in the 
‘‘signs they have given of intelligence and 
artistic skill; for,” as Dr. Oust says, “ they have 
exhibited, a wonderful j)ower of graphic illustra- 
tion. The rocks of Cape Colony and the 
Drakenberg have everywhere examples of 
San drawing, figures of . men, vromen, and 
children, animals characteristically sketched, 
and as a proof that the art is not extinct, figures 
of their enemies, the Boers, appear unmistak- 
ably. Rings, crosses, and other signs have 
given rise to the speculation, quite unsupported, 
that they may represent some form of indige- 
nous writing, but the facts, such as they are, 
must not be stretched beyond what they actua- 
ally evidence, and this is sufficiently note- 
worthy.” 

Another tribe of Hottentots, the Namaquas, 
living as nomads near the Atlantic along the 
Orange River, the Great l^amaquas on the north 
side and* the Little on the south, speak essen- 
tially the same language, have the same com- 
plexion, kind of eyes and hair, as the Bushmen 
and other Hottentots; and yet are tall, well-pro- 
portioned, and under the training of mission- 
aries have come to be somewhat enterprising 
and industrious. Some of them have been 
educated and led to embrace the Christian faith. 
Hot unlike to these are the Korannas and the 
Hottentot tribes who live also along the Orange, 
to the east of the Hamaquas. Going still farther 
east, to a region near to where the Vaal and 
Moclder enter the Orange, we come to where the 
noted Griqua tribes began to be gathered and 
consolidated with others a century since. Being 
a mixed race, many of them the offspring of 
colonists and Hottentot women, they speak two 
languages, the Hottentot and the Dutch, though 
the latter is fast supplanting the former. Their 
well-watered valley, a little north of the Orange, 
had an attraction for others, and soon became 
the abode of free blacks and Hottentot refugees 
from the Cape Colony; and soon they were 
joined by two companies of mixed bands from 
Little Hamaqualand, in the lead of Adam Kok 
and his sons, all of mixed blood, neighboring 
clans of Korannas and Bushmen became a part 
of the settlement. A mission station was 


formed among them at Klaarwater, and Messrs. 
Anderson and Kramer began to teach them the 
gospel, how to read, to cultivate the soil, and 
build houses more substantial than mat huts. 
Their history for all these generations, like that 
of other Hottentot and Bushmen tribes, has 
been remarkably diversified — in many respects 
sad, and full of wrongs. Many of them, profit- 
ing by the teachings of the missionaries, as the 
years have gone by have become intelligent, 
industrious, Christian men, wffiile others have 
continued to prefer the savage life. 

A negro race on the w'est coast, north of the 
Orange, having been subjugated by the Kama- 
quas and called Damara, or conquered,” 
though adopting the language of their conquer- 
ors, do not really belong to the Hottentot race, 
though sometimes spoken of as such. Those of 
the llamara who speak the Hottentot are called 
the Hill Damara, to distinguish them from the 
Herero, who are of the Bantu race, and called 
Cattle Damara. 

For all these tribes much good mission w^ork 
has been done. Through the patient endurance 
of many trials, in face of much opposition from 
those who should have been helpers together 
with them, the missionaries laboring to raise 
these benighted, persecuted tribes to a betier 
plane of life on earth, and fit them for the life 
to come, have seen their labors greatly blessed, 
have seen great secular, social, civil good 
brought to them and souls not a few fitted for 
a blissful immortality. The first mission work 
ever done in South Africa was begun and done 
for this Hottentot-Busbman racewffien, in 1737, 
George Schmidt, sent out by the Moravians, 
began to tell the story of the cross to a little 
company of this dark-skinned, dark-minded 
people at Bavian’s Kloof, afteiwards called 
Gnadendal, or Yale of Grace, 130 miles out 
from Cape Towm. But after a few years of 
violent opposition on the part of colonists the 
work was suspended for half a century, and 
then renewed and carried on, till now the 
Moravians have, among them and other tribes 
in that south hind, no less than 16 stations, 60 
missionaries, and more than 13,000 converts to 
the Christian faith. In 1799 the devoted, faith- 
ful Yanderkemp w'as sent out by the London 
Missionary Society to work for this people. 
Then others came, and the work, beginning to 
take in the Kafirs also, w''ent on to prosper, de- 
velop, and extend, till they have now raised up 
more than 100 native preachers, brought 6,000 
souls into the church, and won to its instruction 
about 30, 000 adherents. The W esleyans, work- 
ing for this and the Bantu race, now number 40 
stations, 60 missionaries, and 6,000 church-mem- 
bers in that south land. The Rhenish Society, 
which has done much for this race, especially 
for the Namaquas, as well as for Bantu tribes, 
began its operations in that field in 1839, and 
now numbers more than 10,000 members. The 
Berlin and other societies have also done some- 
thing. The Dutch Boers, who have had so 
many of that people in their employ, are begin- 
ning to show a commendable interest in their 
spiritual well-being. 

Howland. William iSoutliwortli, b. 

Batticotta, Ceylon, July 8th, 1846, son of Rev, 
William W. and Susan R, Howland, of the Cey* 
Ion Mission; graduated at Amherst College 1870, 
Andover Theological Seminary 1873; ordained 
May 7th, 1873 ; sailed the same year, as a mis- 
sxonaiy of the A. B. 0. F. M., for India; wassta- 
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tioned at Handapasalai, in tlie Madura Mission. 
The number of villages connected with the sta- 
tion is 103, containing 2,557 Christian adher- 
ents and 618 communicants. Here he labored, 
with 4 pastors, 52 catechists and teachers. He 
was diligent in all the details of his work, faith- 
ful in seeking out the members of his congre- 
gation, practical in applying his mechanical 
skill for the good of the people, especiallj^ in 
the erection and improvement of suitable build- 
ings for churches and schools, and in providing 
wells where needed. Besides a large number 
of small prayer-houses and temporary mission 
buildings, he planned and built several perma- 
nent churches. His crowning effort was the 
heautiful church he erected at Mandapasalai. 
* ‘With unskilled buildera, and rude Instruments 
he wrought, supplying in himself the necessary 
skill, and stimulating his workmen by his own 
personal labor on the roof as well as on the 
floor, until he succeeded in completing a church 
that marked a new era in the architecture of 
missions. His photographs, taken by himself, 
and the slides prepared from them, make up a 
collection unequalled in its illustrations of In- 
dian life.” 

After thirteen years of mission service he 
returned home with Mrs. Howland, but in less 
than a year they were removed by death. They 
both died at Auburndale, Mass., she March 5th, 
and he March 7th, 1887. 

Howrah, a large town and important rail- 
way centre on the Hugh River, Bengal, India, 
opposite Calcutta, with which it is connected 
by steam-ferries and a pontoon bridge. Mis- 
sion station of the S. P. G. (1833); 1 missionary, 
89 commuincants, 1 boys’ school, 295 scholars. 
Baptist Missionary Society; 1 missionary, 62 
church-members, 54 day-scholars, 85 Sabbath- 
scholars. Station of the Baptist Mission Society; 
1 missionary, 40 scholars. 

Huahiiie, one of the Society Islands, was 
the earliest field of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety. Its sole missionary is now continuing on 
the island simply to prevent the utter wreck of 
Christian work, for on account of the French 
annexation of the Islands, the work was to be 
handed over to the care of the Paris Evangelical 
Missiontiry Society, but the people have utterly 
reftisedtohave anything to do with the French, 
and seem determined to provoke a conflict by 
insulting the French flag. The outcome of 
such action cannot fail to be disastrous to the 
welfare and Christian life of the people. 

Hubli, a city of Bombay, India, IS miles 
southwest of Dharwar, on the main road from 
Poona to Hariwar. The center of the cotton 
trade of the Maratha country. Population, 
36,677, Hindus, Moslems, Jains, Christians, 
Parsis. Mission station Basle Missionary Society 
(1840); 2 missionaries and wives, 8 native 
■helpers, 1 out- station, 308 church-members, 

Huehow-fiii-elie-feiangp^ a town and de- 
partment of the province of East China, 100 
miles west-southwest of Shanghai, on the Tai- 
Hu Lake. Climate of plains damp, malarious; 
hill-country healthier. Population, 70,000. 
Mission station American Baptist Missionary 
Union (1888) ; 1 missionary and wife, 2 native 
helpers, 1 out-station, 7 church-members, 1 
achool. 

Hudson’s Bay, a dialect of the Oree lan- 
guage spoken by Indians in the part of Canada 


hordering on Hudson’s Bay on the east, and dif- 
fering widely from the Moonsonee on the west. 
(See Cree.) 

Hume, Robert Wilson, h. Stamford, 
Conn., U. S. A., Nov. 9lb, 1809; graduated at 
Union College, 1833, taking high rank as a scholar 
in a large class ; studied theology at Andover 
and Princeton; acted as an agent for the A. B. 
C. F. M part of the time, and part of the time 
studied Marathi, and attended medical lectures; 
ordained in 1839; and sailed April 1st, the same 
year, as a missionary of the Board for Bombay, 
with Mr. Burgess. He was stationed for fif- 
teen years at Bombay, spending a part of the 
cool months making tours on the continent. In 
the cause of temperance he took a deep interest 
and an active part. For some years he was Sec- 
retary of the Bombay Temperance Union, and 
editor of its journal called the ‘‘Temperance 
Repository,” which attained a high place for 
ability and usefulness. For ten years he was 
Secretary of the Bombay Tract and Book Soci- 
ety, and did much to make it one of the most 
efficient institutions of the kind in India. It 
was through his influence that, instead of 
gratuitous distributions, as had formerly been 
the custom, colporteurs were employed, who 
went into all the districts of Western India, and 
sold hundred of thousands of these publications. 
One of the Bombay Joxirnals, referring to this 
Society, says: “The rapid advance the Society 
has made of late years has been due mainly to 
Mr. Hume’s prudent and energetic manage- 
ment ” Soon after his arrival in India a 
monthly magazine was commenced hy the 
Maratha missions in the native language, with 
a view to diffuse correct religious knowledge, 
and to I'efutc the falsehoods, cavils, and objec- 
tions contained in native journals concern- 
ing the Scriptures and Christianity. The mag- 
azine was called “ Dnyanodaya,” — Rise of 
Knowledge; at first monthly, then semi-month- 
ly. A small part of itw'as in English, but most 
of it in the native language. Mr. llume was 
the editor for ten years. The labor w^as great, 
(IS he had to prepare most of the matter. It 
wix& the only Christian journal in any, native 
language in Western India. His labors wore 
highly appreciated. In 1854, in the rainy sea- 
son, he was taken very ill, and the physicians 
decided that his life could bo saved only by his 
going to a colder climate. There b',ing no 
American vessel at Bombay, he proceeded in an 
English vessel to Cape Town. He was so ill 
that it was feared he would not live to embark. 
He sailed with his family September 20th , The 
passage was long and the weather stormy, and 
he died Noveuber 20th, in sight of the coast of 
Africa, a week before the arrival of the ship at 
Cape Town. He was highly rcvspected by the 
English and native community in Bombay, 
and his death was a heavy loss to the mission in 
its various operations, to the native church, and 
to the different religious societies with which he 
was connected. 

Hung'arian Version*— The Hungarian 
language belongs to the Finn branch of the 
Ur^- Altaic family of languages, and is spoken 
by the Magyars of Hungary and Transylvania, 
who, according to the census of 1880, num- 
bered about 6,422,000 souls. There is no 
doubt that parts of the Scripture w.ere trans- 
lated at an early period into Hungarian. Of 
Margareth, daughter of King Bern IV., vhb 
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died in 1271, we are told that she read portions 
of the Bible in the Hungarian dialect. There 
are also extant some MSS. containing portions 
of a Htmgarian version. 

The first to translate the New Testament into 
Hungarian was Joannes Sylvester (d. about 
loo5j. The first edition appeared in 1541 
(2d ed. 1574), from the printing-press set up by 
Count Nadasdi, the chief protector of the 
Reformation in Hungary. Towards the end of 
the 16th century the "Jesuit Stephen Szanto 
made a translation from the original text, which 
was never printed. In 1636 a ti-anslation made 
from the Yulgate by the Jesuit George Kalcli, 
and still used among the Roman Catholics, was 
published at Vienna, and often since. 

For the Protestants, Gaspard Karolyi, a Mag- 
yar, translated the Bible into Hungarian, which 
was published at Visoly, near GUns, in 1590; a 
revis/d edition was issued by Albert Molnar at 
Hanau in 1608. This edition contains also a 
Magyar translation of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
the liturgy of the Hungarian churches, and a 
metrical version of the Psalms. Reprints were 
issued at Oppenheim, 1613; Utrecht, 1794; 
Pesth, 1 837 ; Roszegen, 1 852. Mother translation 
was published by Caspar Heltai, 1551-1564, at 
Claiisenburg; by Georg Esipk^s, Leyden, 1717; 
by Andreas Torkos, Wittenberg, 1736; by G. 
Barany, Lauban, 1754. In 1869 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society engaged a reformed 
pastor in Hungary to revise Kaldi's New Testa- 
ment. Whether this edition was published we 
are not aware. In 1881 a carefully revised 
edition by Bishop Filo was published by the 
above Society; a second edition followed in 
1885. In the same year a representative com- 
mittee under the presidency of Bishop Szasz of 
Pesth was formed to prepare a version of 
the Old Testament, retaining as much of 
Rarolyi’s text as was consistent with a faithful 
rendering of the original, and a style intelligible 
to the people generally. The Book of Genesis 
was published in 1888. The British Society has, 
up to March 31st, 1889, disposed of 861,503 
portions of the Scriptures. 

Hunt, P]ilnea§ R., b. Arlington, Vt., 
U. S. A. , J anuary 30th, 1816. Prom his conversion 
in early life he was an active and zealous Chris- 
tian. He went to India in 1839 as a missionary 
printer of the A. B. 0. F, M., and was stationed 
at Madras. His warm-hearted, Christian efforts 
among the English-speaking population, native 
and foreign, and his generous sympathy en- 
deared him to a wide circle of friends. He had 


the charge of the mission press in Madras, and 
was also treasurer of the mission, in both which 
departments he discharged his duties with 
great fidelity. He greatly improved the style 
of Tamil printing. The Tamil Bible and the 
Dictionary of Dr. Wiuslow, both printed by 
him, are monuments of his skill and painstaldmg 
efforts. In 1861 the native and foreign Chris-- 
tians of Madras presented to him, as a token of 
their regard, an elegant gold watch, bearing 
the following inscription: “To Phineas R. 
Himt, Esq., from native Christians and friends 
of missions in Southern India, in token of their 
appreciation of bis labors for the improvement 
of Oriental Tj’pography, January, 1861.” 

On the discontinuance of the Madras mission, 
he gladly accepted the offer of the American. 
Board to send him to Peking, to fill a similar 
post in that city. He went to Peking in 1868, 
a veteran of 29 years’ service in a foreign field. 
His labors were invaluable to the mission in the 
care of the Treasury, and of all its secular con- 
cerns. He established the first printing-office 
in Peking in which the foreign press and 
metallic movable type were used; and he printed 
a new translation of the entire Bible, a version 
of the Prayer-book, and other valuable works, 
in the Mandarin dialect. Mrs. Hunt died 
March 39th, 1877, and he, of typhus fever, May 
39th, 1878. There have been few more wholly 
consecrated missionaries than Mr. Hunt. A 
brief note from Rev. Mr. Goodrich of the North 
Chma Mission says; “ Of the nearly forty years 
of his hard-working and useful life, none, I 
think, have been more important and fruitful 
than the past three. Through heavy trials and 
deep spiritual exercises his heart has been 
almost overcharged with love, and has overflowed 
in blessing upon us all. Many of his words 
have burned themselves into my heart, and stir 
me still with strange power. He had a ceaseless 
and insatiable desire to proclaim the gospel.” 

Hurda (Harda), a town in the Central Prov- 
inces, India, 48 miles southwest of Hoshangabad. 
A very thriving place, constantly improving. 
Population, 11,203, Hindus, Moslems, Jains, 
Christians, Parsis, Jews. Mission station For- 
eign Christian Missionaiy Society; 1 missionary, 
650 Sabbath-scholars, 72 day-scholars. 

Huta Bargrot and Huta Rimtiaru^ 

two stations on the Angkola plateau, Sumatra, 
East Indies. Founded in 1864 by the Java. 
Comit§. The Gospel according to Mark has been 
translated into Angkolage by Dammerboer. 


I. 


lalan or Uvea Tersion,— laian belongs 
to the Melanesian lan^iages, and is spoken in 
Uvea, a portion of the Loyalty Islands. For the 
1 ,200 Protestants of Uvea ana two tribes in New 
Caledonia the Rev. Samuel Ella of the London 
Missiona^ Society, who arrived there in 1864, 
translated, fimt, selections from the Gospel of 
Matthew, which were published in 1867, and in 
1868 the Gospel of Luke was issued from the 
mission press. The New Testament was printed 
in 1 878 at Sydney. The Psalms were published 
at the same time at the expense of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, which np to March 


31st, 1889, had disposed of 1,000 portions of the 
Scriptures. 

{Specimen 'ceree. J ohn 3:16.) 

, Helang ibetengia anyin Khong ka ang mel^ 
dran, e ame ham Nokon a khax^ thibl, me 
ca he ka mok ke at ame labageju kau, kame he 
ka hu moat ame ca ba balua. 

larfndraiio. a mission district of the Lon- 
don Missionaiy Society (1864) in the Betsileo- 
province, Madagascar; 1 missionary, 57 out- 
stations, 485 church-m^bers, 14 Sunday- 
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schools, 408 scholars, 50 day-schools, 1,226 
pupils. 

Ibadan, a town in Yoruba, West Coast of 
Africa, 70 miles north-northeast of Lagos. A 
pleasant town, with wide, straight, well-kept 
streets, etc. Mission station of the Church 
Missionary Society; 1 native pastor. It was 
founded in 1852, and was^ in the beginning very 
prosperous, but became in 1877 completely in- 
sulated on account of the tribal wars. The 
native pastor, however, succeeded in keeping 
together the congregation, numbering 120 mem- 
bers, with 55 communicants. 

-Ibo Version. — The Ibo belongs to the 
Kegro group of the languages of Africa, and is 
spoken by the Ibos, a West African tribe dwell- 
ing on the banks of the Niger, who received the 
Grospel of Matthew in their dialect in the year 
1859. In the year 1864 the Gospels of Mark 
and Luke, translated by the Rev. John Chris- 
topher Taylor, were published at Loudon by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Since 
1865 other books were added. Altogether the 
Ibos have now eight books of the New Testa- 
ment, the translation being the joint work of 
the Revs. J. F. Schbn and J. Oh. Taylor of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

(Specimen mree, John 3 : 16.) 

Ifu o%tMan Tsdlu 
9/^^e ctn mt 

Iceland, a large island in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, subject to the Danish crown, 
160 miles northeast of Greenland and 600 miles 
west of Norway. Area, including adjacent isl- 
ands, 39,758 square miles, of which' 16,243 are 
habitable. Iceland is of volcanic origin, and 
therefore all its mountains are volcanoes. It is 
remarkable for its numerous geysers and inter- 
mittent hot springs. The climate is colder 
than when it was first settled, since great 
masses of ice yearly drift from Greenland to 
its shores and remain for months, encircling the 
island in a compact mass. The Gulf Stream 
makes the southern portion warmer and more 
rainy than the northern. The mountains are 
bare and destitute of herbage, but the lowlands 
and sheltered valleys afford excellent pastur- 
age.^ Many are ' filled with a surprising depth 
or rich soil, but the ignorance of the people in 
regard to agriculture prevents their being util- 
ized. Iceland is almost ’a treeless country, and 
its only vegetable production is the Iceland 
moss of commerce. Mineral deposits have been 
found, but no attempts have been made to 
work them. Population, 72,445, who are de- 
scendants of the first Norwegian settlers, speak- 
ing the purest Norse. The men are tall, fair- 
complexioned and blue-eyed, with frames hard- 
ened by frequent exposure to rough weather. 
Though perhaps inclined to idleness and in- 
temperance, they are strictly upright, truthful, 

f enerous, apd hospitable. The women are in- 
ustrious and chaste. Religious faith and the 
domestic virtues are traditional in every house- 
hold. Education is universal, and it is hard to 
find an adult who is unable to read and 
wi'ite. Their church is exclusively Lutheran, 
but lately three missionary stations have been 
established by the Roman Catholics. Foreign- 
ers have the same rights of residence, holding 


property, and trading as the natives. The fish- 
eries would prove an exhaustless source of 
wealth if they were carried on with a proper 
degree of intelligence, but only 10 per cent of 
the people are fishermen, and the methods used 
are insuflSlcieat. Commerce, once flourishing, 
declined when Iceland lost its independence, 
but it is now improving. In early times Ice- 
land was a monarchy, ruled over by Viking 
princes and Norwegian chieftains, some of 
whom first settled Rleykiavik, the present cap- 
ital; but in 928 it became a republic, and so- 
continued for 300 years. In 1387, after the 
union of Denmark and Norway, the Ring of 
Denmark was acknowledged sovereign of Ice- 
land, and ever since it has remained under 
Danish rule. 

Icelandic or Norse Versioii.—The Ice- 
landic belongs to the Teutonic branch of the 
Aryan language-family, and is spoken in Ice- 
land. Odd Gottskalkson of Norway, who had 
attended Lutheris lectures, was the first trans- 
lator of the Bible into Icelandic. Having re- 
turned to his native country, he entered the 
services of Bishop Ogmund at Skaalholt. In a 
stable he translated the New Testament, which 
was published at Rolskilde in 1540, at the ex- 
pense of King Christian HI. It was reprint ed in 
Iceland in 1554 and 1557. In 1584 the entire 
Bible was published in Iceland, xmder the editor- 
ship of Bishop Gudbrand Thorlakson, in Hole. 
In 1644 a revised edition was issued by Thorlak 
Skuleson. Other editions were published in 
1728, 1747, 1807, 1813, aud 1841. A new trans- 
lation, made by Bishop Pjetur Pjeturson and 
Sigurd Melstecl, was publishetl by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society at London in 1860, 
and the New Testament at Oxford in 1864. 
Up to March 31st, 1889. the British Bible So- 
ciety disposed of 30,112 portions of the Scrip- 
tures. 

(Speeimen 'oeree, John 3 : 16.) 

tvl 8VO elskaSi Gaff hoiminn, a5 hatm gaf 
«inn eingetinix Son, til pess ao liver, sem 4 hanii 
trdir, ekki glatist, holdur hafi eiliffe Iff. 

^ Ichangr, an important inland town, which 
lies on the left bank of the Yang-tsz River, in 
the province of Huiieb, 363 gcographi(;al miles 
up the river from Hankow. It was opened to 
foreign trade by treaty in 1877. Lying at the 
outlet of the river after it has comb 350 miles 
through mountain passes and rooky ravines, the 
town IS exposed to considerable risk from Hoods, 
and in 1870 many houses were washed aVny. 
Population, 34,000. A mission station of the 
Established Church of Scotland (1678) j 1 mis- 
sionary and wife, 1 church, 26 communicants, 

3 day-schools. The work that is being done at 
Ichang is most encouraging, not only for the 
interest that is excited in the city itself, but it is 
a centre of influence for the country around 
within a radius of fifty miles. 

Idzo, a language spoken on an estuary of 
the River Ni^or, West Africa. Through labors 
of missionaries, under the auspices of the 
Church Missionary Society, portions of the 
Senptures have been, translated, which are 
pnnted in Roman characters. 

Efhiiiil, a town 'in Southeast Nat^, Bast 
Af nca, south of the Illoro River, 32 miles 6outh» 
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east of Durban. Climate excellent; natives 
(Zulus) quite civilized. Mission station of the 
A. B. C. F. M. (18o9) ; 1 missionary and wife, 
21 native helpers, 2 out-stations, 2 churches, 100 
church-members, 3 schools, 75 scholars. 

Ig^bira Version. — The Igbira belongs to 
the J^egro group of African languages, and is 
spoken on the river Kiger. A translation of 
the Kew Testament was made in 1885, but 
awaits revision before its final publication by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

I^cllorpait, a small town in Greenland ; 
mission station of the Moravian Brethren; is on 
a small island south of Lichtenau. A separate 
congregation was organized here in 1864, as it 
was often difficult to visit this station from 
Lichtenau or Fredericksdal, and there were a 
large number of Greenlanders residing on this 
and on the neigboring islands. The word Igd- 
lorpait means “ many houses,” and the station 
is so called because of the number of ruins 
there, evidently formerly inhabited by heathen. 

Ikweac! l^amaei, a town in Alfred 
County, Natal, South Africa, near Harding. 
Mission station of the Young Men's Foreign 
Missionary Society of Birmingham, England 
(q. V.). 

llalang'ina, a mission district of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society (1870), in Betsileo prov- 
ince, Madagascar; 1 missionary, 62 out-stations, 
1,221 church- membei-vS, 3,170 Sabbath-scholars, 
44 schools, 8,756 scholars. 

Imandandriana, a mission district of 
the London Missionary Society (1869) in Betsi- 
leo province, Madagascar; 25 out-stations, 64 
native preachers, 250 church-members, 26 
schools, 1,354 scholars. 

Inagua, an island of the Bahamas, West 
Indies ; length 50 miles, breadth 25. Popula- 
tion, 1,675. Mission station Baptist Missionary 
Society; 1 missionary, 2 out-stations, 169 
church-members, 168 Sabbath-scholars. S. P. 
G. (1853); 1 missionary, 82 communicants. 

Inanda (Lindley), a town in Southeast 
Natal, Africa, southeast of Verdlam. Mission 
station of the A. B. 0. F. M.; 1 missionary and 
wife, 2 other ladies, 7 out-stations. There is 
a large Sabbath-school, and much interest is 
shown in the study of the Bible. A station 
school and three schools in the surrounding 
kraals are sustained; 14 members baptized in 
1889; 98 girls are being educated in the se- 
minary. 

India Is that part of Asia between the Hi- 
mal^a Mountains on the north, the Arabian 
(or Indian) Ocean on the west and southwest, 
and the Bay^ of Ben^l on the east. Its extreme 
northern point is in latitude 36® ; on the south 
it stretches to within 8® of the Equator. 
North and south its greatest length is about 
1,900 miles ; east and west— from the mouth 
of the Indus to the head of the Bay of Bengal — 
the distance is about as great. Yet the shape of 
the land is not four-sided, hut triangular ; its 
northern parts are .the broadest ; towards the 
south it narrows gradually to a point at Cape 
Gomorin, Politically, Burma, lying east of the 
Bay of Bengal, though peopled by races bear- 
ing slight affinities with those of India proper, 
is now combined with India as a province of 
the Anglo-Indian empire. The area of the 


whole vast territory is nearly one and a half 
million square miles, and the population (ac- 
cording to the census of 1881, the last taken, 
which will be the basis of reference through- 
out this article) more than 256,000,000. Three 
well-marked areas, each characterized by its 
peculiarities of physical structure, divide India 
between them. These are; 1. The Himalayan 
strip, lying along its northern frontier, and form- 
ing on that side a wall of protection and de- 
marcation from the rest of Asia. Much of the 
Himalayan territory, however, is outside of the 
political limits of India. 2. The great valley 
of the Ganges, of which the Himalayan area 
forms the northern slope. 3. That part of In- 
dia bounded on the north by the vall^ just 
mentioned, on the southwest by the Indian 
Ocean, on the east by the Bay of Bengal. This 
is for the most part a tableland, of which the 
w^estern edge, buttressed by a mountain range 
(the western Ghats) rising in some cases to 4,000, 
5.000, and even 8,000 feet above sea-level, is about 
2,000 feet above the sea, and slopes gradually 
eastward towards the Bay of Bengal. India 
presents to our observation not a united and 
coherent nationality pervaded by the oneness 
of a national life, but merely a vast number of 
races, differing in language, in religion, often in 
race, and forcibly held together by the strong 
and external pressure of British might. Physi- 
cally also, though India can hardly be called a 
continent, yet it is certainly the epitome of a 
continent on a very large scale. Vast mountain 
chains and mighty rivers, arid deserts and fer- 
tile valleys, wild jungles, forests of tropic den- 
sity, broad alluvial deltas, and plains rolling in 
gentle undulations over wide areas of surface, 
are all found within its limits. Its climate em- 
braces the Arctic cold of the Himalayas, with 
their perpetual snows and their glaciers which 
feed fertilizing and navigable rivers, hot desert 
winds, deluging rains, atmospheres now like a 
vapor-bath and now like a blast from a furnace, 
bracing breezes from the sea, and the parching 
heat of unclouded suns falling upon treeless 
plains. 

This vast and various territory is for the most 
part under the rule of the British crown and 
Parliament. A few small districts on the west 
coast constitute the feeble relics of what was 
once the Portuguese power in India ; and on 
the eastern coast a little area still in the posses- 
sion of France is the only visible reminder 
that a hundred years ago France contended 
with England for the pnze of Indo-European 
sovereignty. Furthermore, in many scattered 
portions of Indian territory the original power 
of native rulers is still acknowledged ; these 
states, not yet absorbed into the Anglo-Indian 
empire, sometimes cover large tracts of country 
with their millions of inhabitants, and some- 
times embrace but a single town with its de- 
pendent villages, or a bit of mountain jungle 
where the authority of some half-savage abori- 
ginal chief is owned by the handful of his tribe. 
But even these native states are under the 
“protection " and watchful care of the para- 
mount English power ; the authority of their 
ostensibly independent native rulers is circum- 
scribed within definite limits at the dictation of 
that power, while its actual exercise is care- 
fully superintended, with more or less minute- 
ness of detail, by English officials appointed for 
that purpose. Territorially the ag^egate areas 
of the native rulers cover nearly 600, ()00 square 
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and shores of Lake Huron, and Father Druil- 
letes, who went to the work at Sault St. Marie. 

In the meantime Marquette had opened 
communication, with the Sioux, but war having 
been declared bet^veen them and the Hurons 
and Ottawas, work in that direction w^as given 
up. In 1671 Marquette established the mission 
of St. Ignatius, among the Hurons, at Michili- 
mackinac. 

During this year Dablon was recalled to 
Quebec, to become Superior of all the Canada 
mission, and Father Henry JSTouvel tv as sent 
to the west to till his place. 

During the year 1672 many of the Ottawas 
settled at Marquette’s mission, the church being 
placed at about an equal distance between the 
Ottawas and the Hurons. During the same 
year Father Allouez preached to the Illinois, 
Kikapoos, Mascoutens, Miamis, and Weas. At 
Sault St. Marie a little church was organized 
and chapel erected, the latter being, two years 
later, destroyed by tire. After the departure 
of Marquette from Mackinaw, under his suc- 
cessor, a church was erected, before the altar 
of which the hones of the great explorer and 
founder of this mission are buried. 

For the next twenty years little of impor- 
tance took place among the Jesuit missions of 
the Northwest. In 1706 the mission at Macki- 
naw was abandoned. 

Charlevoix, the historian, gives us some ac- 
count of these missions in 1721. The Mack- 
inaw mission had been reopened. The mis- 
sions at Sault St. Marie and Green Bay were 
still in existence. In 1765 only two Jesuit 
missionaries are left in the Northwest, and these 
are both stationed at Mackinaw, Upon their 
death, in 1781, the Jesuit mission work in the 
Northwest came to a close. It had been the 
fond hope of the Jesuit fathers for many years 
to extend their work to the Dakota or Sioux 
tribes, hut for various reasons this they were 
never able to do. In 1080, while Father Hen- 
nepin was ascending the Mississippi on a voy- 
age of exploration, he was captured by a band 
of roving Sioux and for several mouths re- 
mained a captive among them, acquiring some- 
thing of their language, but accomplishing little 
as a missiouaiw. Other attempts were made 
later, but the Jesuits never succeeded in plant- 
ing a mission among this people. 

Following these efforts of the missionaries 
came the war of Pontiac, and this in turn 
was followed by the Revolution, and this again 
by another long Indian war; so that for half a 
century the Indians of the Northwest were en- 
gaged in war, and ultimately not only the mis- 
sions, but many of the results of their work, 
were obliterated, ^ 

Eakly Missionaiiy Wobk in New Eno- 
LAND.—The Protestant Church began its mis- 
sionary work in New England on tlie island of 
Martha’s Vineyard in 1648, about twenty-two 
years after the landing at Plymouth. In 1641 
Thomas Meyhew, Br., while in England, ob- 
tained a grant of Martha’s Vineyard and the 
neighboring islands. In 1642 he sent his son, 
JThomas, then a young man of twenty- one years 
of age, to take pos.session, following him a few 
months later. Upon his arrival he became 
both patentee and governor of the islands. 
Soon after this the settlers called Thomas Mey- 
hew, Jr., to be their minister. His English 
congregation being small and demanding only 
,a portion of his time, he extended his work to 


the Indians around him, who then numbered 
several thousands. Acquainting himself with 
the Indians, then mastering their language, he 
thus established a successful mission. 

The first convert among the New England 
Indians was Hiacoomes, who placed himself 
nnder Mr. Meyhew’s instruction for one year, 
then becoming a teacher, and later a preacher, 
to his own people. In 1650 numbers of these 
natives had abandoned their heathen beliefs 
and accepted Christianity. In 1651 Mr. Meyhew 
reported 190 conversions. On January lltb, 
1651, Mr. Meyhew established the first school 
in New England for the instruction of Indian 
children. In October, 1652, the first native 
church was organized, with 282 members, Mr. 
Mej'hew having prepared for this a covenant in 
their own language. In 1657 Mr. Meyhew, 
while on his way to England to secure aid for 
his work, was lost at sea. After the death of 
his son. Governor Meyhew, although seventy 
years of age, began the study of the Indian lan- 
guage, and carried on the mission. At least 
once a week he preached at some of their 
plantations. “He spared himself no pains in 
doing his work, often walking twenty miles 
through the woods in order to preach or visit 
these Indians.” Assisted by his native con- 
verts, within a few years he was enabled to- 
take the gospel to the Indians of the west end 
of the island, and also to Nantucket. In 1664 
a temporary relief came to Governor Meyhew 
in the arrival of Rev. John Cotton, who, “hav- 
ing attained a knowledge of the Indian tongue,” 
in addition to his work as pastor of the settle- 
ment at the east end of the island, also preached 
to the natives. After three years of service 
here he removed to Plymouth, in response to 
repeated calls from that church. 

In 1670 the first Indian church with native 
pastor was organized. At this time the adult 
Christians on the island numbered about 3,000. 
Although the church now had its own pastor, 
Governor Meyhew continued to preach until his 
death, in the ninety-third year of his age. 

Previous to the death of Governor Meyhew, 
his grandson, John, became associated with him 
in the missionary work, his salary being £4 per 
year, and c.ontinued in it until his death, Febru- 
ary 8d, 1688, being then followed by his son, 
Experience, who continued to preach to this 
people for thirty-two years. In 1709 Experi- 
ence Meyhew trimtilated into the vermicular the 
Book of Psalms, and followed this by the Gos- 
pel of John. 

While the Meyliews were at work in Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, missionary work had been be- 
gun in Eastern MassacbuscUs by John Eliot, 
“the apostle to the Indians,” in 1646. Ho was 
at this time pastor of the church at Boxbuiy, 
and had for two years been engaged in the 
study of the Indian language. His first visit 
to the Iifdians took place in October, aud his 
first preaching service was at what was after- 
wards known as Nonantum, on the borders of 
the present towns of Newton and Watertown. 
His second preaching station was at Nepousitt, 
within the bounds of Dorchester, Early in his 
work Eliot framed two catechisms in the In- 
dian tongue, which became the basts of his in- 
struction. Under Eliot the Christian Indians 
were gathered into towns, where schools were 
located and the industries of civiliasation taught. 
These were known as^“praying-Indian,tov*iS,*’ 
and were governed by nauve naagisttaises 
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diosen by tbe people. The first was located 
at Xatick, Hass.,; tbe second, Pakemitt, at 
Stoughton (in this town John Eliot, Jr., be- 
gan bis work); tbe third, Hassauamesit, at 
Grafton ; tbe fourth, Okommakamesit, at Marl- 
boro’; the fifth, Wamesit, at Tewksbuiy; tbe 
sixth, Nasbobah, at Littleton; the seventh, 
Magunkaquog, at Hopkinton. There were be- 
sides these seven other towns, which were called 
“ the new praying towns.” These were organ- 
ized between 1670 and 1673. The first, JVlan- 
cbage, was built upon the present site of 
Oxford; the second, Obabanakong-komun, of 
Dudley; tbe third, Haanexit, was tbe northeast 
part of tbe present Woodstock; the fourth, 
Quantisset, the southeast part of Woodstock; 
the fifth, AVabquissit, the southwest part of 
Woodstock; the sixth, Pakachoog, partly in 
Worcester and partly in Ward: the seventh, 
Waeuntug, is now tJxbridge. In 1674 there 
were in these towns two churches and 1,150 
church-members. 

In 1675 King Philip’s War broke out. This 
was the last great struggle of the native tribes 
of New England against the race of foreigners 
who were gradually, but surely, crowding them 
out of the land of their fathers. The first warn- 
ing received by the colonists of this outbreak 
came from the Christian Indians, who began at 
once to build forts for the protection of their 
towns, which stood as a breastwork between the 
English settlements and King Philip’s warriors. 
Early in the war a levy of one third of all the 
fighting men in the towns was made, and quickly 
responded to. The service rendered hy these 
Indians was invaluable to the colonists. With 
their knowledge of Indian warfare, of Indian 
language, and as scouts, they protected the colo- 
nies of the whites many times from surprise 
and massacre. Notwithstanding all this, the 
whites made no distinction between tbe Christian 
and tbe heathen Indians; and so intense became 
the prejudice, that the Governor and Council at 
Boston issued an order disbanding all Christian 
Indians, expelling them from white towns, im- 
prisoning them within five of their own towns, 
and forbidding them to leave these towns on 
penalty of death. Later, a reward of one hun- 
dred dollars was offered for every Christian In- 
dian killed, if found more than one mile from his 
town. Prevented from hunting, not allowed to 
gather their crops, forbidden to work or buy 
food in white towns, they were reduced to great 
suffering, and starvation seemed to face them; 
and yet they uttered no complaint, but contin- 
ued steadfast in their faith. The English guard 
placed in these towns to watch them testified 
that they behaved themselves both religiously 
toward God, and respectfully, obediently, and 
faithfully toward the English.” About this 
time fifteen of these Indians who had rendered 
the colonists most faithful service as scouts, and 
were then living peacefully in their own towns, 
were taken, their hands bound behind them, fas- 
tened together by ropes round their necks, and 
were marched down to Boston, where they were 
thrown into prison. Finally, they were expelled 
entirely from their towns and removed to Deer’s 
Island, where .hunger, exposure, and disease 
rapidly reduced their numbers. 

The great work of Eliot’s life was the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Indian vernacular. In 
1658 he completed the translation of the Book 
of Psalms, upon which he had been engaged. 
This and tbe catechism were printed in Cam- 


bridge late in tbe same year, bur ao c >!\y h now 
Imown to be in existence. In If,* 1658, 

tbe translation of the whole B)b!o com- 

pleted. September 7th, 1659, th*. nr4 sheets of 
the New Testament were put in t; pu. beptem- 
beroth, 1661, the printing of the New Testament 
was completed. Two years later the printing 
of tbe entire Bible was finished, this being the 
first Bible printed on the American continent. 
Seventeen years later a new edition was called 
for, which was begun in 1680 and completed 
within two years. 

In 1734 the Commissioners for the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel offered £100 a 
year for the support of a missionary among the 
Housatonnucks. The Rev. John Sargent of 
Yale College accepted the appointment. In 
October of the same year the Indians erected a 
log and bark house, which was to be used for a 
school and meeting house. In November he 
opened his school with twenty scholars.^ Fol- 
lowing Mr. Sargent, Mr. Timothy Whitcomb 
came to the mission as a school-teacher, and 
continued to labor there after the death of Mr. 
Sargent. In 1735 the school had increased to 
35 scholars. During the same year the General 
Assembly of Massachusetts ordered a new meet- 
ing-house built, which should he 80 ft. wide 
and 40 ft. long. This also served for a school- 
house, and was first occupied in November, 
1739. In 1736 a Mr. Hollis of London pledged 
the support in this school of 12 scholars, and a 
Mr. Holden of 5 scholars, at an annual ex- 
pense of 1 100 apiece. These pledges were con- 
tinued fora number of years. In 1736 Mr. Sar- 
gent’s church had 52 members, and later was 
increased to 250. In 1748 the education of girls 
was begun, by placing them in white mm- 
ilies; but they became discontented and re- 
turned to their lodges. Later they asked for a 
second trial, and were always ready to attend 
school . Mr. Sargent n ever thoroughly mastered 
the Indian language. He died in 1749. 

In 1751 Rev. Jonathan Edwards, having been 
dismissed from the church at Northampton, 
accepted the double charge of pastor of the 
church and missionary to the Indians at Stock- 
bridge. His birthplace was Old Stockbridge. 
When a child he learned the Indian language. 
“It became,” he said, “more familiar to me 
than my mother-tongue,” and when called back 
as a missionaijhe “had in a great degree re- 
tained” his skill. Mr. Edwards’s salary, when 
called, was £6 18s. 4d. In 1750, 90 Mohawks 
from New York State came over and settled 
with the Christian Indians at Stockbridge, and 
put their children into the school. In 1751 
others from the Tuscarora and Oneida tribes 
also came. But in 1754 the sending of mission- 
aries into New York stopped this emigration, 
and the school was closed. A few of the Stock- 
bridge children were sent to Bethlehem, Conn., 
and several of them completed their studies at 
Dartmouth College. In 1768 Mr. Edwards was 
called to the presidency of Princeton College, 
and a few years later the Stockbridge Indians 
were moved to Oneida County, N. Y., whither 
the Rev. John Sargent, son of their fl.rst mission- 
ary, followed them and became their pastor. 

The first attempt to preach tibie gospel to the 
Indians of Connecticut was made 1667 by John 
Eliot, after attending a council at Hartford 
Crossing the river, he gathered the Podunks 
and delivered to them an eloquent sermon. 
When, in conclusion, they were asked if they 
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were willing to accept Christ, they answered em- 
phatically, “ No.” They declared that the Eng- 
fish had taken their land and now would make 
them servants. No other attempt was ever 
made to reach these Indians. 

Four years later, Abraham Pierson, minister 
.at Branford, began preaching to the Indians of 
that neighborhood and 'VYethersfield. Following 
Mr, Pierson's removal to New Jersey, thirteen 
years later, Mr. James Fitch, pastor of the Eng- 
lish church at Norwich, understanding the 
Indian tongue, began work among the Mohi- 
cans. After a year of work thirty men and 
women began a civilized life.* Eliot, on his mis- 
sionary tour, iu 1674, found that Fitch had 
gathered about him a little church of forty 
members. In 1675, the breaking out of King 
Philip’s war put an end to the work here as else- 
where. 

In 1733 the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in New Enarland took up the work 
broken off by King Philip’s war, and sent 
-Jonathan Barber as missionary to the Mohicans, 
4imong whom he labored until the great revival 
•of 174)^. 

In 1743 the Moravian church began work 
among the Indians of western Connecticut, es- 
tablishing a mission at Sharon. Treated unjustly 
here, the Indians emi^ated to Pennsylvania, 
founding the town or Bethlehem. But the 
climate proving fatal, they returned to their 
■old home, where, deprived of their old teacher, 
sick and discouraged, they forgot their religion, 
sank into intemperance, and rapidly wasted 
.away. The great revival of 1743 spread among 
the Narragausetts, Pequots, Mohicans, and 
jeached the western Nehanties. 

In 1743 Eleazer Wheelock, pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church in Lebanon, took 
into his family a yoimg Mohican, named Samp- 
■son Occum, who was converted in the revival 
of 1740. In four years he learned to speak, 
read, and write the English language, and had 
begun the study of LaSn, Greek, and Hebrew. 
In 1748 he taught school in New London. In 
the latter part of the same year he became a 
missionaiy to the Montauk Indians, continuing 
thus for ten years. In 1759 he was ordained by 
the Suffolk Presbytery. The result of this ex- 
periment with Occum encouraged Mr. Whee- 
lock to start an Indian school at Lebanon in 
1754. The war of 1756 still continuing, for 
’.some time prevented any large increase of this 
work. In the fall of 1766 Occum went to 
Europe to raise money for this school. By the 
•end of July, 1767, he had secured in England 
£7,000, and in Scotland £3,000. As a result of 
this success, Mr. Wheelock’s school at Lebanon 
was transferred to Hanover, N. H., where it was 
Incorporated as Dartmouth College. 

In 1774 only 1,363 Indians were left in Con- 
necticut. In 1800 not more than 400 remained, 
as the Mohicans had removed with Mr. Occum 
■to Oneida. 

Rhode Island.— Previous to King Philip’s 
war, missionary work among the Narragausetts 
was attempted by a Mr. Williams of Provi- 
dence, with little success. The Narragansetts 
•suffered more than any other Indians from the 
war, and at its close their greatly reduced 
number were in a condition of abject poverty, 
jsickness, and wretchedness. In 1780 hardly 
1,000 Narragansetts were left. In 1775, they 
had increased to 1,500. In 1800 only 500 of 
4hem remained. 


Vermont. — The Indians of Vermont were 
never numerous. Little or no systematic or or- 
ganized missionary work was ever attempted. 
In 1800 no Indians remained in the state. 

For the history of the early missionary work 
in Maine, see the Abnakis Mission under Ca- 
nadian Indians. 

The missionary work among these Indians up 
to tiie close of the Revolutionary war had been 
carried on entirely by the French Jesuits and 
Recollects from Oanaila. By the peace of 1763 
France surrendered Canada to the English. 
The English Government, while guaranteeing 
to the Canadian the freedom and rights of his 
church, took steps to suppress the Jesuits and 
Recollects. A few years later came the war of 
the Revolution, and the Abnakis Indians of 
Maine sided with the Americans. In 1775, in 
answer to a letter from Washington, a council 
of Christian Abnakis met the council of Massa- 
chusetts at Watertown, where, among other 
things, the Indians asked for a return of their 
French priests. Soon after this, the Penobscot 
and Micmac Indians of Maine joined the 
Americans. 

Many of the Abnakis and Penobscot Indians 
joined the American army. After the close of 
the war, the Abnakis sent to the Jesuits at 
Baltimore a deputation to ask for a missionary. 
About 1785 Mr. Ciquard, of St. Sulpice, ar- 
rived, and for ten years continued to make his 
•residence at Oldtown and to minister to the 
people. Rev. John Cheverus, of Boston, 
visited them each year, baptizing, confessing, 
and catechizing them. A church was also 
erected. 

About 1800 Rev. Mr. Romagne became their 
missionary, making his home at Point Pleasant, 
on the Passamaquoddy, and for nearly twenty 
years had the care oi these Indians. Broken 
down in health from hardship and exposure, he 
at last was obliged to return to France. Father 
Charles Ff reach, then stationed at Eastport, oc- 
casionally visited them. 

About 1835 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by a Protestant society to start a mission 
among these Indians. 

In 1831 the Penobscot Indians again had a 
resident missionary, Father Demilier. A new 
church and parsonage had been built, and the 
log cabins of the Indians r^laced by painted 
cottages. In 1843 Father Demilier died, and 
these Indians were again without a missionary 
until 1848, when the work was again trans- 
ferred to the Jesuits, and Father John Bapst 
was sent to Oldtown, since which time these 
small missions have been under the care of this 
society. 

New Hampshire,— In 1800 there were no 
Indians left in New Hampshire. Some had re- 
moved to Canada, but many — ^the larger part — 
had died. 

New York.— For many years it had been 
the desire of the French Jesuits connected with 
the Huron mission in Canada to send mission- 
aries to the Iroquois people of New York. In 
1642. Father Jogues, while returning from a 
visit to Quebec with his Huron guides, was led 
into an ambuscade of Mohawks. The Hurons 
fled, but Father Jogues remained and minis- 
tered to the wounded and dying. The Huron 
chief, failing to find Father Jogues among those 
who had escaped, voluntarily returned and was 
made prisoner, with Father Jogues, his assist^ 
ant, B€n.6 Gonfll, and a brave Frenchman^ 
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named Couture, who also refused to desert the 
Father. The3' were taken from village to vil- 
lage, and were tortured in a most horrible man- 
ner, until at last all but Father Jogues were 
killed. He learned the language and, although 
a slave, did such eifective work that, w’hen 
rescued and taken to Kew^ York, he reported 
seventy converts as a result of his labors. 

In 1644 Francis Joseph Bressani, a French 
Jesuit, while taking supplies to the Western 
mission stations, was captured by the Iroquois 
and, like his predecessor, Father Jogues, was 
hurried across to the Mohawk Yalle^', \vherehe 
also endured the most brutal tortures, until at 
last he was sold to the Dutch, who sent him to 
Europe. 

In 1645 the Mohawks asked for peace with 
the French, and also desired that missionaries 
he sent to them. In 1646 ITather Jogues, who 
had recovered from his wounds and suffering, 
returned to his work among them. War broke 
out again, and be w’as a second time made cap- 
tive, taken back to the scene of his former suf- 
ferings, where he was subjected, if possible, 
evenlo greater torture than before, and finally 
put to death. 

In July, 1653, peace was again restored. A 
missionaiy named Le Moyne made a journey 
from the mouth of the Oswego to the town of 
Onondaga, and thence to Quebec, where he 
proclaimed the reported peace to be a fact. In 
1654 a chapel was built at Onondaga, and the 
mission fully established. 

No sooner had these missionaries obtained a 
footing at Onondaga, than they began to extend 
their work. In 1656 Father Menard went to 
the Cayugas, and Father Chaumonot to the 
Senecas, and later both united in work among 
the Oneidas. War again breaking out, they 
were obliged to abandon the m&sions and 
flee for their lives, but upon the proclamation 
of peace returned again to continue their 
labors. The Mohawk mission was continued 
until 1681; the Onondaga until 1709; the 
Oneida until 1694; the Seneca until 1709; the 
Cayuga until 1684. 

In 1700 the Earl of Belmont, then gover- 
nor of New York, made a report to the Lords 
of Trade and Plantation, in London, stating 
the need of sending Protestant missionaries 
of the Church of England, to work among 
the Five Nations of ifew York. The Lords 
presented this report to Queen Anne; she re- 
ferred it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
be, in turn, to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Under this so- 
ciety, the first Protestant mission work among 
the New York Indians was undertaken. In 
1704, sixty years after the French Jesuits planted 
their missions at Onondaga, this society sent 
out Rev. Mr. Moore, who became discouraged at 
the end of a year and abandoned the work. 
In 1709 four Iroquois chiefs visited England, 
and requested Queen Anne that missionaries 
miglit be sent to instruct their people in Chris- 
tianity. The queen approving, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
again sent out two missionaries and two school- 
masters, with the understanding that each, 
upon his arrival, should be furnished with 
an interpreter. Rev. Mr. Andrews, the first 
missionaiy, reached Albany in 1712. Portions 
ot the Scriptures were at once translated in 
•Mohawk, and schools opened This mission 
^co-iitinued only six* y-ears,* -closing- without 


having met the expectations^ of its founders. 
The Church of England mission^ at Albany 
continued work among these Indians, and in 
1735 marked progress had been made. In 1741 
their missionary reported in the Mohawk 
country 500 Indians, settled in two towns, with 
58 communicants. In 1743 he further reported 
that onl^" two or three of the whole tribe 
remained unbaptized. King George’s wax, 
1744-1748, seriously' interfered with these mis- 
sions. In 1749 a new missionary took up the 
work abandoned during the war. Rev. John 
Stuart, the last missionary previous to the 
Revolutionary war, reported that the w’hole 
nation had been brought over to Christianity, 
had given up the roving life, were cultivating- 
their land and learning trades, and that they 
were “as regular and virtuous in their conduct 
as white people.'’ 

In 1740 Henry Rauch, the first Moravian 
missionary to the New York Indians, began 
work at Shekosniko. He was bitterly opposed 
by the white people, as their large income in 
trading with the Indians was due to the ignor- 
ance of the latter. In proportion to the success- 
of the mission, opposition increased. Mission- 
aries and Christian Indians were arrested upon 
absurd and false charges, and the work of 
Rauch and his co-laborers was obstructed in 
every possible way. 

From this mission, work spread to the Mohi- 
cans of Connecticut and Massachusetts. Many 
were converted, and their lives became a re- 
proach to their white neighbors. 

In 1744 the governor of New York, in- 
fluenced by white opposition, issued orders, 
“that the several Moravian and vagrant teach- 
ers among the Indians of New Icork should 
desist from further teaching and preaching 
to the Indians, and depart the province.” This 
order was executed by the sheriff, the church 
and school being formally closed in December 
of the same year. The missionaries returned 
to Bethlehem, Penn., where, a year later, their 
converts fled from the persecution on the part 
of the white settlers. 

In 1765 Rev. Samual Earkland, a graduate 
of Mr. Wheelock’s “Morris Indian Charity 
School” and of Princeton College, opened a 
mission among the Senecas. He abandoned 
this work at the end of a year, to plant a mis- 
sion among the Oneidas. In 1770 this mission 
was placed under the care of the London Board 
of Correspondence in Boston. With their aid, 
a meeting-house, school-house, saw-mill, grist- 
mill, and blacksmith’s shop were erected. 
Drunkenness was almost unknown, and the- 
people became “sober, regular, industrious, 
praying Indians.” 

Between 1796 and 1799 the Society of Friends 
did some missionary work among the Oneidas; 
in 1807, among the Brothertons; in 1822, 
among the Onond^as. 

Pen nsylvania- —The peace-policy inaugurat ed 
by William Penn, and the lasting friendship 
in which it resulted between his followevs and 
the Indians, is well known, and consequently 
the suffering, torture, and death connected with 
the establishment of so many missions in other 
states were wanting in Pennsylvania. 

The first society to engage in work among the- 
Indians of Pennsylvania was that of the United 
Brethren, or Moravian Church. In 1740 they 
purchased' the site and began the settlement of 
Bethlehem, which eventually, became 4iheir 
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headquarters. It was to Bethlehem that the 
persecuted Moravian missionaries fled when 
expelled from New York, and later the Mohi- 
can converts sought refuge in the same town. 
These New York refugees built a town 80 
miles up the Lehigh River, and called it Gnad- 
denhutten (Tents'” of Grace). There mills and 
shops were erected, schools opened, and in 1749 
the native congregation numbered several hun- 
dred people. From here the work was ex- 
tended to the Delaware Nation, and a mission 
20 miles east of Gnaddenhutten bad only been 
established when the breaking out of the French 
and Indian war terminated all work among the 
Delawares. The mission at Gnaddenhutten 
suffered alike from French and English ; the 
whole village w'as burned, and 10 of the Chris- 
tian Indians murdered. 

In 1757 a new town called Nain was built by 
these Christian Indians near Bethlehem. There 
also school-houses, chapels, and mills were 
erected. The Pontiac war, in 1763, so inflamed 
the whites against the Indians that these Chris- 
tian Mohicans once more fled from those who 
should naturally have been their protectors. 
After many wanderings, amid much suffering 
and persecution, another town was built near 
Susquehanna, upon a larger and more attractive 
scale than ever before. It was called Friedens- 


hutten. In 1771 they found that the titles to 
the land they occupied were valueless, and 
again they were obliged to abandon the work of 
years, and moved west, into Ohio. 

In connection with the settlement at Susque- 


hanna, missionary work was begun on the Alle- 
gheny River, among the Delawares, but was 
given up three years later upon the removal to 
Ohio. 


Ohio. — The first missionary work in Ohio 
was done by the Moravian exiles from Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1772. A town was built containing a 
mission house and 60 dwellings, besides huts 
and lodges, and was named Schonhrunn. A 
second town was located eight miles from 
Schonbrunn, and in 1776 a third was laid out. 
At the close of 1776 these villages contained 
over 400 Christian Indians. Schools were regu- 
larly kept up, and books in the vernacular 
were rapidly prepared. The British being un- 
successful in the Revolutionary War, turned 
their allies against these settlements, and in the 
fall of 1781 the Christian Indians were removed 
by force to the banks of the Sandusky River, 
in Northern Ohio. Famine, sickness, and suf- 
fering drove some of them back to their old 
towns, where they were gathered by the whites 
within two slaughter-houses, the men in one and 
the women in the other. Here, in cold-blooded 
butchery, over 90 of these innocent and unre- 
sisting Christian Indians ended their lives, and 
with them perished all further hope of the 
Moravian Missions. 


Discouraged by the terrible fate of their as- 
sociates, the Christian Indians remaining on 
the Sandusky removed to Michigan, then to 
Canada, and in 1787 attempted a new settle- 
ment on Lake Erie. Finally a permit was 
granted this people to return to the site of their 
former home at Gnaddenhutten, where a town 
was built, named Goshen, with a church, which 
in 1800 numbered 71 members. 


Georgia. — ^The first society to do missionary 
work in Georgia was that of the Moravians, 
who in 1786 built a school-house for the chil- 
dren of the Crete Indians living on an island 


in the Savannah River, 7 miles above the 
town. This work came to a sudden and unex- 
pected close in 1740. The neighboring Span- 
iards called upon the Moravians to take up 
arms against the English. Their refusal to do 
this made their Georgia home so unpleasant 
that a part of the settlers returned to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1738, and the rest in 1740. With their 
departure Moravian missions in Georgia came 
to a close. 

Indian Mmions of the Nineteenth Century . 

American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. — The oldest missionary 
society having its origin in the United States 
is the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. It was organized at Brad- 
ford, Mass., June 29tli, 1810, and held its first 
annual meeting at Farmington, Conn. Of the 
1,600 missionaries that it has supported, 512 
have been sent to the Indians. 

The Rev. Cyrus Kingsbuiy, their first mis- 
sionary to the Indians, went in 1815 to the 
Cherokees of Georgia. Reaching his field late 
in the fall, he received a cordial welcome from 
the people, who at once expressed a wish that 
schools might be established. Mr. Kingsbury 
was at once followed by Messrs. Hall and 
Williams, with their wives, and soon after by 
others. 

Their first enterprise, at a point named Brain- 
ard, was a combination of mission, boarding- 
school, and agricultural college. The govern- 
ment contractor failing to erect the building, 
the missionaries, with native help, .did it them- 
selves, and 26 young Cherokees began at once to 
attend the school. The following year a church 
was organized with 5 members. In 1819 Presi- 
dent Monroe visited the school, and ordered a 
new and much better building erected at gov- 
ernment expense. 

In 1818 this board planted their second Indian 
mission, which was among the Choctaws, on 
the Yazoo river, four hundred miles southwest 
of Brainard. This new mission they called 
Eliot. So eager were the Choctaws for instruc- 
tion, that eight children were brought one hun- 
dred and sixty miles to school. In the fall of 
that year the Choctaws gave in support of the 
school 1700, eighty-five cows, and a pledge of 
$500 per year. Tlio n ext year tliey gave $6,000 
towards the school’s support, saying, ‘*Ono 
thousand children of our nation arc wailing 
and looking up to our white brothers for in- 
struction.” This mission suffered constantly 
from the renegade whites, who were the sworn 
enemies of the missionaries. 

In 1826 George Guess (or Seqiioyah), a half- 
breed Cherokee about fifty years old, invented 
the remarkable Cherokee alphabet. In three 
or four years half the nation could read. In 
1826 the four Gospels were translated, and 
printing-presses added to the mission. 

In 1826 this Board had seven mission stations 
among the Cherokees of Georgia, ten among 
the Choctaws of Mississippi, and one among the 
Cherokees of Arkansas. This same year they 
received from the United Foreign Missionary 
Board their missions among the following 
tribes: the Osages of the Neosho or Grand river; 
the Osages of Missouri; the mixed tribes at 
Mackinaw; the Ottawas at Maumee; the Sene- 
cas at Allegheny; Gattaraugasand Senecas, and 
also the Tnscaroras, in New York; This year 
the board also began work among the Stock?* 
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schools, ne-^spapers and magazines, missionary- 
societies and other agencies, conducted, and in 
many cases originated, wholly by natives, in 
which the foreigner is absent, or only advisory. 
Instead of limiting, the foreign missionary thus 
enlarges his work by being helper and friend, 
and developing new springs of power. In the 
mighty seminal work of the daily education 
of the young are based nch hopes for the fu- 
ture. The missionaries have 135 boarding and 
day schools, with 10,297 scholars, under direct 
Christian influences; and here the 171 unmar- 
ried female missionaries are grandly influen- 
tial. The training of native girls in the x)roced- 
ure of a Christian home means the pre-emption 
of a large portion of the generations to come to 
Christian nurture. These schools are making 
it possible for the Japanese of the twentieth 
centuiy to he born in a Christian land. As yet 
the home is still the citadel of heathenism, and 
many a Chrietian man is unable, because of the 
influence of wife or female relatives, to gain or 
hold his children to Christ. The statistics of 
church-membership show that men outnumber 
women in the proportion of about 4 to 8, the 
exact figures being — men, 12,621; women, 
9,415; children, 2,204. Sunda3’‘-sc‘hool work is 
vigorously prosecuted by all the missionary so- 
cieties, and the 350 schools have 21,597 pupils, a 
gain of nearly 5,000 over the number in 1888. 
In most of the Sunday-schools the Interna- 
tional Lessons are used. 

Literatuke akd PuBLiCATioisrs.— Kext in 
power to the living teacher is the printed Word, 
and it behooves us now to speak of the Bible 
and Christian literature in the vernacular. In 
probably no other mission field are the agencies* 
which depend for their visible expression on 
ink, types, and paper, so widely and steadily 
employed. The tract societies early began 
hearty-co-operation, and the distribution of their 
brief missives and compendious presentations 
of doctrine was especially active before the 
publication of the complete Bible in Japanese. 
The London Beligious Tract Society have an 
agency in Tokyo, and though the number of 
coli3orteurs, so named, employed by all the 
societies fell from 8 in 1887 to 1 in 1889, tract- 
distributing is still prosecuted as one of the 
minor methods of spreading the truth. In 
hymnology an encouraging beginning has been 
made, the four m-eat organic groups of Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Episcopal, and Presbyterial 
and Congregiitional having prepared small 
hymn-books^ In these volumes, some with 
notes and some with words only, the standard 
holy songs and tunes of Christendom pre- 
dominate, though there are not lacking original 
stanzas and music by both foreign and native 
versifiers and composers. Some very sweet and 
characteristic airs have been introduced. It 
will be difficult, in this generation, to eradicate 
the tendency^ to revert to the old nasal guavers 
of native unisonances, while harmony is nearly 
unknown ill Japanese music. Nevertheless the 
converts sing vigorously, and like the new 
music; and with a new generation, taught both 
in the Christian and the public schools in west- 
ern notation, there is here a most rich and 
promising field, white to the harvest. 

In literature the various denominations which 
are more or less rich in confessional symbolism 
and liturgies have, as a rule, alreadjr translated 
their standards of doctrine, directories of wor- 
'i^p, and manuals of discipline. The Book of 


Common Prayer is now published in both the 
native script and the Romaji, or Roman letter. 
Various works on theology, apologetics, church 
histoiy, and in other branches of Christian 
learning have been written and translated by 
the authors into Japanese ; while translations 
of all sorts and of various degrees of merit, 
of commentaries, and of standard books for 
adults and children, are multiplying, some 
of the most able and promising work being 
done by the natives at their own suggestion. 
There are editors, authors, and llterar}- men in 
the churches from whom much may be reason- 
ably expected toward the formation of that com- 
ing Christian literature which is to displace the 
filthy and licentious, the bloody and revengeful, 
elements which have dominated Japanese litera- 
ture in the past. Already the Bible has had a 
perceptible influence upon the style and the 
color of the thought of native writers, and it -is 
our belief that in no one department of national 
endeavor w-ill Christianity fertilize the Japanese 
intellect more than in literary production. The 
religion of J esus has given the Japanese a new 
world of thought, and into its rich lands and 
oceans they are entering as explorers, bringing 
back to their countrymen richest spoil. One of 
the most striking of contemporaneous phe- 
nomena is native Christian journalism. Of the 
seventeen newspapers or magazines now pub- 
lished in the vernacular, fifteen are exponents 
of Bible or Reformed Christianity, six being 
Congregational, t'wo Episcopal, two Rational- 
istic or Unitarian, one Friends, two Methodist, 
two Presbyterial. The subscription lists are 
not large, but the work, like that of leaven, is 
steady and thorough. Copies of some of these 
papers are usually found at the railway-stations 
in the large cities. Most of them are well 
edited, and a few illustrated. These all help 
powerfully to influence the public taste, and to 
create an appetite for that which lies at the 
foundation of all Christian literature — ^the Bible. 

The Bible in Japanese. — ^A veteran mis- 
sionary ascribes one half of all the results of 
Christian missions in Japan to the work of the 
Bible Societies. Of these, the American, the 
British and Foreign, and the National Bible 
Society of Scotland have agencies in Japan, 
and have diligently prosecuted the work of 
publication and distribution, besides making 
generous contributions for the support of the 
translators and the expenses incident to their 
labors. The work of giving the written Word 
of God to this nation was begun in China by 
Rev. Karl Gutzlaffi and Dr. S. Wells Wil- 
liams, who learned the language from casta- 
way sailors before 1840, and was continued 
by Rev. B. J. Bettelheim, at Napa in the 
Riu Kiu (Loochoo) Islands, between 1846 and 
1853, and vigorously entered upon by near^ 
all of the missionaries, but especially by Rev. J. 
Goble, S. R, Brown, and Dr, J. C. Hep- 
burn on the opening of the countr^^ by treaty. 
In 1871 Mr. Goble's version of St. Matthew, 
the first complete book of the Bible published 
in Japan was issued. In 1872 all the Protestant 
missionaries were invited to meet in Yokohama 
toform a Translation Committee, which in June, 
1874, began its sittings. Beginning with the 
Gospel of Luke in August, 1875, various books 
of the New Testament were issued, until on the 
8d of November, 1879, the committee finished 
their work of translation and revision, and in 
April, 1880, the complete New Testament was 
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in the hands of the native Christians. A few 
months previously Bev. Nathan Brown, D.D., 
published a version of the New Testament 
in which the words relating to baptism were 
translated, and not, as in the union version, 
transliterated, from the Greek. Plans for trans- 
lating the Old Testament were not made until 
1ST6, nor perfected until 1882. Portions were 
published between 1882 and 1887, and on the 

J of February, 1888, at a large meeting held in 
Tokyo, the completion of the entire Bible in 
Japanese was celebrated. Besides the mission- 
aries Hepburn, Yerbeck, S. Brown, Greene, 
Thompson, Ballagh, Maclay, Piper, Wright, 
N. Brown, Fyson, Cochran, Waddell, Knecker, 
Shaw, Blanchet, and others, there W’ere in 
hearty and able co-operation the native schol- 
ars Matsuyama, Takahashi, lyemura, Ibuka, 
and others. These brethren have enabled their 
foreign teachers to present to the Japanese peo- 
ple a version at once scholarly, idiomatic, read- 
able, rhythmic, and destined in all probability 
to be the standard for generations to come, and 
one of the great successful missionary transla- 
tions of the world. It was especially appropri- 
ate to invite native help, because it satisfied the 
yearnings of the converts to share the honors as 
well as the labors of the work. It also did his- 
toric justice to those brave seekers after God 
who, before foreigners came to Japan, trans- 
lated from the Dutch and the Chinese the story 
of Christ’s life, and became martyrs in search- 
ing for the truth. In this union version of 
the Holy Scriptures special prominence is given 
to the pure native element, as against the 
Chinese-Japanese so fashionable during the 
last half-century or more. Already the signs 
are numerous that this version will endure 
until the native Christians themselves, becoming 
masters of the Greek and Shemitic tongues, wiS 
erect on the foundations laid by the mission- 
aries a still more stately edifice of sacred scholar- 
ship to enshrine that Word of God which liveth 
and abideth forever. It has not been possible 
in this article to do justice to all the workers 
for the Master in Japan, owing to lack of space. 
In Appendix E will he found a table giving a 
list of the societies at work in Japan and their 
latest statistics. 

J‘apane§e Tersion.— The Japanese be- 
longs to the languages of the extreme Orient, and 
is spoken in the islands of Japan. The first in 
the field to make the Japanese acquainted with 
the Word of God in their vernacular was the late 
Dr. Chas. GfitzlafE, whose translation of the 
Gospel and Epistles of John was printed at Sing- 
apore in 1889. In 1846 Dr. Bettelheim, a medi- 
<jal missionary and convert from Judaism, was 
sent to the Loochoo Islands. Having made him- 
self acquainted with the Japanese, Dr. Bettel- 
heim translated the Gospels of Luke and John, 
together with the Acts, which he revised after 
he had left Japan in 1854, at Chicago, with the 
assistance of a Japanese, bringing it more into 
conformity with the pure Japanese. This ver- 
sion was written in the Blatagana character. 
After being transcribed into the Hiragana char- 
acter, which is more generally understood in 
Japan, Prof. Pfizmayer of Yienna issued from 
the press at Yienna Biettelheim's Gospel of John 
in 1872, and in 1878 the Gospel of Luke and 
the Acts. 

The printing of this versian was regarded by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society only as 


a temporary measure, until something better 
could be prepared. This was done by a Trans- 
lation Committee, which in June, 1874, com- 
menced its sittings. The committee, consisting 
chiefly, if not entirely, of American mission- 
aries, "finished their work of translation in five 
years and a half, and the revision of the manu- 
script by the revising committee appointed in 
1878 by the Translation Committee, was finished 
on March 30th, 18b0. The first edition of the 
New Testament was published in the same year, 
and has since been published in different forms. 

A reference edition of the standard New 
Testament was prepared by the Rev. John Piper 
of the Church Mssionaiy Society, and published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
the National Bible Society of Scotland in 1881, 
The American, British, and National Societies 
published in 1886 a reference pocket edition. 
In the sameyear a second edition of the Roman- 
ized New Testament was published by the 
same Societies, the transliferation having been 
done by; Dr. Hepburn, the chairman of the 
Translation Committee.., The first edition was 
published in 1880 by the American Bible Society 
alone. The same Society also published in 1889 
a Testament edition with maps. 
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Sore, Kami no ^eken vo itsukusBimi-tamaiJ 
koto wa', ;;subete kare wo' shindzunr motto , wa 
horohidzu" shite," , kagiri ^ naki inocht*. wo ‘.nken 
tame. ni,"^no hitori nmaieshi ko woltamayera. 
hodo naii 

Besides the edition in Roman type, there were 
published editions in (1) the Kunien. This 
name is given to the small Japanese phonetic 
characters written on the right of the Chinese 
ideographs to give the termination of Japan- 
ese verbs and particles not found in Chinese. 
This edition is made , from the dassical versijctti 
of BridgmanimdOulbertscmj (2)thejKflttoAjcma, 
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for the use of scholars, but not familiar to fe- 
male readers; (3) the Hirakcuidj intended for 
those more dependent on phonetic helps. 

The Old Testament, which was translated hj 
representatives of the ditferent Protestant mis- 
sions iu Japan, and of which parts had been 
published from time to time, was at last com- 
pleted in 1832, and in 1888, Fehruary 3d, a pub- 
lic meeting was held to celebrate this event. 
In the same year the first complete edition of 
the Bible was issued at Yokohama, the expenses 
of which w’ere shared alike by the three great 
Bible Societies of America, England, and Scot- 
land. In 1889 an edition ‘of the Bible with 
references was published. 

Besides a diglott edition of the Psalms in Jap- 
anese and English, published in 1888, there 
was also published in the same year an edition 
of the Gospels of Mark and John in raised type 
for the blind. 

Japara, a town on the west coast of Java, 
80 miles northeast of Samarang. Mission station 
of the Mennonite Missionary Society of Hol- 
land, with 100 members, under the charge of 
the famous linguist Janss. 

JTatki or Multani Version.— The Jatki 
belongs to the Indie branch of the Aryan lan- 
guage-family, and is spoken by 2,500,000 people. 
** The language,’’ says the latest translator, I)r. 
Jukes, * * is called Jatki or Jagdalli by the people 
themselves, Multani or Derwal by their neigh- 
bors, because it is sjjoken in the Multan or Der- 
wal districts. It is also spoken throughout 
Muzafiargarh district, and the state of Bahawal- 
pur, south of the Sutlej and east of the Indus, 
and also by the Khetrans, a tribe to the west of 
the first Sulimani range of mountains. The 
language is allied to Punjabi and Sindhi, but 
differs from both.” A translation of the New 
Testament in Multani was published by the 
Baptist Translation Society, and printed at 
Serampore 1812. It has never been reprinted, 
and copies are therefore very rare. Since 1883 
Dr. A. Jukes of the Church Missionary Sor 
ciety, missionary at Dera Ghazi Khan, has been 
engaged, assisted by a Munshi, on a translation 
of the New Testament. Of this the Gospel of 
Mark was edited by the Rev. A. Lewis, of the 
Church Missionary Society, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1887. Up to March 
81st, 1889, one thousand copies have been dis- 
posed of. 

(Specimen mrse. John 3 : 16.) 

Java, an island of the Indian Archipelago, 
situated in latitude 5® 3' to 8® 50' south, and 
longitude 105® 13' to 114® 39' east, is one of the 
richest colonial possessions of the Netherlands, 
and in respect to its population, its natural 
beauty, the mildness of its climate, and the in- 
dustry of its people is the most important of all 
the islands of the archipelago. The area of 
the island is 60,260 square miles. Its greatest 
length is from east to west 666 miles, with a 
breadth varying from 66 to 186 miles. Includ- 
ing Madura and a number of smaller islands, 
which are included in the official Java, the area 
is 51, 961 square miles. The mountainous range 
which forms the central ridge is of volcanic 
nature, and there are still many active volca- 
noes, The highest is Semem, 12,388 feet. 


With its rugged, well-wooded mountain sides, 
fertile plains Tying between the spurs, and the 
numerous tablelands, interspersed with beauti- 
ful though small lakes, the scenery of Java 
presents a varied and delightful piefure. The 
climate of Java, with the exception of some 
marshy districts in the northern plains, is healthy 
and very salubrious. The heat is not intense, 
but the long continuance of it proves trying to 
European constitutions, \^’hich at fii-st are not 
affected by it. In the interior tablelands the 
climate is colder and more bracing. The ex- 
cellent roads throughout the island make it very 
easy for the richer classes to escape the heated 
term by going to the mountains. 

Java is under the government of the Nether- 
lands. The East India Company, created by 
the Dutch in 1603, gradually conquered the 
Dutch East Indies, and when the Company was 
dissolved in 1798 the mother-country took" over 
the control of all its Dutch possessions, and 
since 1830 the Netherlands has been in undis- 
turbed possession. The island is divided into* 
residencies, each governed by a resident, who 
with his assistants exercises almost absolute 
control by means of a vast hierarchy of native 
officials. There are 23 of these residencies, in- 
cluding Madura. The population is very dense, 
21,997,560 when enumerated at the end of 1887. 
Of these over 50,000 were Europeans, 225,500* 
Chinese, 15,000 Arabs, and the remainder na- 
tives. The natives belong to the Malay (q.v.) 
race, and are divided into the Javanese proper, 
the Sundanese, and the IVIadurese. The Malay 
type is best retained in the Sundanese, while the 
Javanese are the most civilized. In early times, 
a warlike, ferocious spirit must have character- 
ized the Javanese, but now they are peaceable, 
docile, sober, and industrious. Under Dutch 
rule the condition of the people has been most 
prosperous, and is improving rapidly under 
their wise and judicious adnoinistration. Agri- 
culture is carried on, and by a system inaugu- 
rated in 1830, called the “ culture system,” it 
was to the advantage not only of the European 
resident, but also of the native chief and the 
native coolie, to produce as much and as good 
coffee, sugar, or rice as the land would bring- 
forth. By this wise arrangement and com- 
munity of interest the natural resources of the 
land, which is wonderfully fertile, are utilized 
to a greater extent with every succeeding year, 
and the resulting wealth benefits the govern- 
ment, the plantation owner, and the laborer. 
This ** culture” system has now been abolished 
in favor of more freedom on the part of the in- 
dividuals, but its beneficial results are clearly 
recognizable, and are still felt. 

Nominally, the natives are Moham- 
medans, since the Hindu dynasty was over- 
thrown in the 15th century by the Moham- 
medans; in former times they^ were Buddhists, 
and Brahmins, as Hindu civilization was intro- 
duced early in the Christian era. The result 
has been that fragments from all these religio^ 
systems are interwoven with their original spirit- 
worship, and the latter has absorbed the foreign 
element and still remains the dominant faith of 
the people. A spirit is worshipped at his altar 
under a great tree, while the formula of Islam, 
“ There is no God but God, and Mohammed is- 
His prophet,” is uttered at the same time. 
Spirits are worshipped who cause diseases*. 
Around the whole life of the people is an atmos- 
phere of mystery; the stars in the heavens shed 
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their influence, and some strange emanation for 
good or for evil comes from""every object of 
nature. Among the higher classes Moham- 
medanism is of a purer tj^e, and the influence 
of the Mohammedan “ priest ” is great. 

Language , — The three different races above 
mentioned have each its own language. 
Soudanese is gradually d^flng out. Javanese is 
the prevailing speech, *an& is found in two dis- 
tinct styles — the court speech, and the plain talk 
among the people. 

The chief towns of Java are Serang, in the 
residency of Bantam, which has supplanted the 
older city of Bantam on account of the superior 
healthfulness of its location; Batavia, the capital 
of Dutch India, and Purwakaria, the adminis- 
trative town of Krawang residency. Cheribon, 
though very unhealthy, "is one of" the most im- 
portant places in Java. The town is laid out in 
European style, and contains a church, a fine 
Chinese temple, and the palaces of the descend- 
ants of the old sultan. Foreign commerce and 
native trade are all well developed at Tagal, 
whose population is estimated at 80,000. ^ear 
the centre of the north coast is Samarang, which 
has a military hospital, ‘and is a station on the 
railway. The largest town in Java is Surabaya. 
Its harbor is the best on the island, and it has 
numerous religious, educational, charitable, and 
commercial institutions. 

Mission work is carried on by the Nether- 
lands Missionary Society in East Java, where 
the Dutch Baptist Society has also one station. 
The Netherlands Missionary Union has stations 
in West Java. Besides these there are the fol- 
lowing societies: The Protestant Church in 
Netherlands East Indies, Java Comite, Men- 
nonite Missionary Society, Ermelo Missionary 
Society, Christian Reformed Church, and the 
Dutch Missionary Society. In 1886 the num- 
ber of Christians among natives and foreign 
Orientals was 11,2S9, ana in 1887 there were in 
Netherlands India 67 missionaries. 


Xava Comity, a foreign-missionary soci- 
ety with headquarters at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, founded in 1851 in Batavia, Java, as a 
society for home and foreign missions. A 
committee to aid this society was formed in 
Amsterdam in 1851, and now has the superin- 
tendence of its work. It has missionaries in 
Batavia and the surrounding country. 

Javanese Version.— The Javanese be- 
longs to the Malaysian languages, and is spoken 
in me island of Java. A translation of the New 
Testament into the Javanese was commenced 
by Mr. Tracote and completed at the press in 
Calcutta by the Rev. Gottlob Brhckner. Be- 
tween the years 1848 and 1856 the Netherlands 
Bible Society published an edition of the entire 
Bible, made by the Rev. J. F. C. Gericke. In 
1883 at the request of the Rev. P. Dansz of 
Djapara, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
resolved to employ Mr. Dansz, for over thirty 

? ^ears a missionaiy in Java of the Baptist Society 
or the Propagation of the Gospel in the Nether- 
lands Colonies, to prepare a version for the 
people of Java , said to number 19,000,000, of 
whom 8,000,0(^ were Javanese, 8,000,000 
Soudanese, and 3,000,000 Malays. In 1883 the 
Gospel of Luke, as tran^ated by Mr. Dansz, was 
printed at Singapore, and in 1887 tlie New 
Testament was published. Several native 
scholars assist^ in the translation and revision, 
ttr. Dansz is now translating the Old Testament. 
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Xeb-el-Tour, a section of Kurdistan south 
of the bend in the Tigris, and between the 
Tigris and Mardin. Its most impoitant city is 
Midyat. The people are mostly Jacobites, and 
are among the finest specimens of the Syrian 
peoples. Their life of constant strife with the 
Kurds has developed a good degree of force of 
character, and they are more open to mission 
influence than those farther south on the 
Mesopotamian plain. The language is both 
Arabic and Kurdish. Mission work is carried 
on in Midyat and in some of the surrounding 
villages. 


Jelilam (Jhelum), a town in Punjab, North 
India, on north bank of Jehlam River. 
Climate hot; healthy in winter. Population, 
3,107; race,Pangali. Languages, Urdu, Pangali, 
Guimufci, and Hindi. Mission station of the 
United Presbyterian Church of America (1873); 
3 missionaries and wives, 3 other ladies, 15 
native helpers, 6 out-stations, 1 church, 4S 
members, 6 schools, 300 scholars, and an active 
zenana mission. 


a town of Haiti, West Indies, at 
the southwest extremity, 135 miles west of Port- 
au-Prince. Population, 5,000. Mission station 
Protestant Episcopal Church; 313 school- 
children and an agricultural school. In the 
interior, in the forest-tangles covering tlie old 
plantations, life has sunk into complete 
Africanism. People live in mud-huts, know 
not marriage, worship serpents, and offer 
human sacrifices; and the coarsest fetichlsm 
may be found even among those negroes and 
mulattoes who have their children baptized 
and pay tithes to the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Jerielio. — ^1. A Hermannsburg station in 
Transvaal, South Africa, with 380 Christians. 
— ^3. An English Baptist station in Jamaica, 
West Indies. Baptist chapel seats 1,300* 
Resident minister; church-members, 803. 

Jerusalem.— From the time of the Cru- 
sades, J emsalem has been a special object of mis- 
sionary work. Each of the different branches 
of the Christian church, European and Orien- 
tal, have had their representatives there. The 
strongest element has been and still is the 
Greek, the Greek Patriarch receiving the sup- 
port and encouragement of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Next in strength come, perhaps, 
the Armenians, who have a large convent and 
church. The Latins have not been very strong 
until recent times. The conflicts between these 
different branches of the church have been such 
as to excite the derision and contempt of the 
Moslems, who have been compelled to guard 
the holy places by sentries in order to prevefit 
Christians from destroying each other, and the 
places that they affected to reverence. Jerasa- 
lemhas»ateabeen,'nataxally, the gathering^-piace 
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of the Jews, and numerous efforts have "been 
put^ forth to establish this race in their ancient 
capital. It has seemed, however, as if the very 
presence of the Holy Place acted upon them so 
as to destroy all sense of religion, and the Jews 
of Jerusalem have been notoriously the womt 
specimens of their race. Of late years, however, 
with the efforts of such men as Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, and those who with him have sought 
to establish Jewish colonies, not in Jerusalem 
itself, but in the country, somewhat of a change 
has taken place. AYhen the A. B. 0. F. M. sent 
its first missionaries to the Levant in 1819, they 
were told to go to Jerusalem and survey from 
there the land that they were to enter. They 
found, however, that any work there was en- 
tirely impracticable, and from that day to this 
no American societies have undertaken mission 
work in Palestine. At present the principal 
•societies at \vork in Jerusalem are: the Church 
Missionary Society, the Berlin Jerusalem Union, 
the London Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the J ews. There are also various other 
German organizations at Bethlehem, which is 
so near as to be practically in Jerusalem. The 
Berlin Jerusalem Union has a station, and the 
Society for Promoting Female Education in 
the East has a school with a fine new building. 
At Bethany also there is an independent home 
started by a Miss Crawford. With the excep- 
tion of the last, the work is almost entirely 
among the Jews, and is chiefly in the line of 
education. The Church Missionary Society's 
work is the most important and the most suc- 
cessful. It comprises 3 missionaries with their 
wives, 2 native clergy, 4 native teachers, 109 
native communicants, and 355 scholars. The 
most important part of the work is in connec- 
tion with the Preparendi Institution, which 
sends out school-teachers to the various out-sta- 
tions. There is also the Bishop Gobat board- 
ing-school and a printing-press. For the work 
of the Jerusalem Union, see article. 

Jerusalem Union in Berlin (Jeru- 
salems -Verein zu Berlin). — The Union was 
founded by Court-preacher Strauss in 1852. 
According to the statutes of 1868, its object is 
to support, enlarge, and multiply the German 
■evangelical institutions and undertakings 
which have been started in the Orient, in the 
territory of the evangelical bishopric of Jeru- 
salem. It proposes to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the German Evangelical Church in 
the Holy Land, and to be active, by means of 
schools, hospitals, and hospices, for the ‘‘inner 
and outer mission" among the native inhabi- 
tants of that region, and among Germans resi- 
dent there. Any one who contributes regu- 
larly is a member. The conduct of its affairs 
is in the hands of a committee of at least 16, 
who elect their own successors. 

The Union has, from the first, enjoyed royal 
support. Frederick William IV. was the first 
to attempt to develop the German religious in- 
terests in Jerusalem, and one of the fruits of 
his efforts was the establishment of the Evan- 
gelical Bishopric there. At present the German 
community is not connected with this body. 
Emperor 'William 1. continued the care be- 
stowed by his brother; and Crown Prince Fred- 
erick, upon his visit there in 1869, took special 
interest in the religious welfare of the German 
colony. For long years the Union was under 
the special protection of Empress Augusta. 


The present Emperor continues the royal 
aid. 

As is seen from the statutes, the Union is not 
an exclusively mission organization, although 
in connection with its work among Germa'ns 
it neglects no opportunity for mission enter- 
prise among the Arabs. 

Support is obtained chiefly from private con- 
tributions. In numerous cities of Germany 
there also exist women’s societies for the supply 
of clothing, etc., to the variojis institutions in 
Jerusalem. There are such in Berlin, Pots- 
dam, Breslau, Liibeck, Dessau, Gross Reichen, 
Ober Rbblingen, Kyritz, Holstein, and Glau- 
chau. Aid is also received from variou;: ether 
independent societies. The average income, 
exclusive of special building funds and the 
like, is 24,000 marks annually. 

The Union has two mission stations — the one 
at Bethlehem, the other at Beit-Djala, half an 
hour distant. The Arabian Protestant parish 
at Bethlehem consists of but few families, but 
the station is considered an important one. 
Money for erecting a church has been on hand 
for some years, hut the permission of the Sul- 
tan for the prosecution of the work was slow 
in coming. First a firman was granted for the 
ground story (which will he used later for a 
schoolj, and on the occasion of the visit of 
Emperor William II. to Constantinople in 1889 
further permission was accorded for the whole 
building. There are two schools, one for boys 
and one for girls, together having 100 pupils. 
Unfortunately the capable pastor, Schneller, 
retired from the service in 1889. Beit-Djala 
is a branch station of Bethlehem. In 1886 a 
'chapel was built, and the parish is in the care 
of a native evangelist, who is gradually con- 
solidating the scattered elements. Here also are 
two schools— the boys' school numbering 80, and 
the girls' school of about 25, established in 
1888. Proper school-buildings and dwellings 
are still lacking, but efforts are being made to 
supply them. A third station was opened in 
1884 in Hebron, but after four years of exist- 
ence it had to he abandoned, because the Mo- 
hammedans were forbidden to consult the Ger- 
man physician or to send their children to the 
German school. 

The chief activity of the Union is in Jerusa- 
lem, though here it has a less distinctively mis- 
sion character than in the other stations. Here 
the funds are applied to support in part various 
German institutions which have chiefly national 
character. It contributes to the salary of the 
pastor of the German church, who makes quar- 
terly visits to the Germans in Haifa and Jaffa, 
and to that of the assistant preacher, who is also 
teacher in the German school. As early as 
1867 a collection was made in Germanv for 
church building in Jerusalem; in 1869 the 
Prussian crown came into possession of El 
Murestan, the site of the old convent Slinta 
Maria Magna; the locality was excavated, and 
now a German chapel stands upon it. Money 
is now collected for the erection of a perma- 
nent church; the death of Emperor Frederick, 
who had the work especially at heart, brought 
the undertaking for a time to a standstill; the 
present emperor has put the matter into the 
hands of a special organization. In connection 
with the parish is a Men’s Union, and lately a 
Youths’ Union has been established. 

The following are the other enterprises that 
are assisted by the Union: (1) The Syrian Or- 
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phanage, long the special care of the veteran 
Schneller, father of the pastor at Bethlehem; it 
has a president, inspector, 4 teachers, and 8 
instructors in manual labor. At present 145 
children are cared for. In 1889 a large tract of 
land "vras secured, for practical instruction in 
farming. (2) Talitha Elumi is an educational 
institution for Arabian girls; the training is of 
varied character, some being prepared to be 
teachers, others to be servants in Christian 
homes. The maintenance of each child costs 
180 marks yearly. There are now in the insti- 
tution llo girls. (3) The Deaconess^ Hospital 
was established by Kaiserswerth deaconesses 
in 1851; 500 patients are treated yearly in the 
hospital, four fifths of them being^ Arabs, and 
one half Mohammedans. Three times weekly 
a Polyclinic is open, at ^vhich 7,700 cases are 
annually treated.. Each applicant for admission 
to the hospital pays 4 marks. The present lo- 
cation of the hospital is very bad, and the most 
pressing need of the whole work is the erection 
of a suitable building outside of the walls. For 
this purpose a collection is bein^ made by a 
local committee. (4) Assistance is also given 
to the Leper Asylum, maintained by the Mo- 
ravians; and to the Children’s Hospital (“Mari- 
enstift”), which cares for 130 children and 60 
mothers (in 1889). A missionary for the ‘seamen 
in Port Said is one of the plans for the imme- 
diate future. 

The organ of the Union is Neueste Nach- 
richten aus dera Morgenlande,*' conducted by 
Lie. Hofifmauu in Frauen dorf, near Stettin. 

Jessore, a town and district in Bengal, 
India, 74 miles northeast of Calcutta. It was 
formerly of little importance, but is rapidly 
growing in commercial wealth. Its population 
of 8,495 are mo.stly Moslems. Mission station 
of the Baptist Missionary Society; 1 missionary, 
15 church-members, 1,025 Sabbath-scholars. 

Jews, Tlie, 

Local Settlements and Meligious 
State of the J'ews^’—ln the time of Christ 
Jewish communities had spread through all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and 
only a small part of Israel was still living in 
Palestine. This part was still further reduced, 
if not completely destroyed, by Titus in 70, 
Hadrian in 135, and Heraclius in 628, and not 
until the present century did Palestine once more 
become the abode of a larger Jewish population. 
As civilization advanced towards the north, 
Jews became domiciled also in central Europe. 
In the middle ages they were chiefly settled in 
Spain and Germany. But persecution drove 
many Spanish Jews to the other Mediterranean 
countries, especially to Italy, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, and Palestine; and for the same reason 
many German Jews moved towards the East, 
into the Polish empire, at that time reaching 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Still earlier 
some emigrations had taken place to Arabia, 
Persia, India, and China; but as those sporadic 
settlements — ^to which must also be reckoned 
the Fallashas of Abyssinia, who had adopted 
Judaism— maintained no regular communica- 
tion with the main bulk of the i>eople, they 
actually lost the knowledge of their own reli- 
gion, and the revival which lately has taken 
place among them is due to the exertions of the 
Jews in Europe. The Jews also took p&rt in the 
European colonization of America, going most- 
ly to .the northem part of that continent, less 


frequently to the southern and central; and 
recently both Australia and South Africa have 
received some smaller and less important Jewish 
colonies. The table below, based on the An- 
nuaire dea Ardihea Israelitea for 1887, with 
some corrections, gives a general view of the 
distribution of the Jewish race: 


Europe: 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Turkey in Europe. . . . 

Roumania 

Servia 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Greece 

Denmark 

Sweden-lS'orway 

Great Britain-Ireland. 

Holland 

Belgium 

Spain 

Kance 

Total 


562.000 

1.644.000 

2.552.000 

105.000 

263.000 
3,500 

40.000 

7.000 

3.000 

4.000 

3.000 

100.000 

82.000 
3,000 
1,900 

80,000 

5,457,000 


Asia: 

Turkey in Asia, 

Siberia 

Persia - 

India 

Total 


195,000 

47.000 

18.000 
19,000 

800,000 


Africa: 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Tripoli. . . . 

Algeria 

Morocco . . 
Abyssinia. . 
Total.. 


8,000 

55.000 

6,000 

35.000 

60.000 

200,000 

370,000 


America: 

Canada 2,400 

United States 350,000 

Central and S. America 50,000 

Total 402,400 

Australia and Polynesia. . . . 20.000 


These 6,549,000 Jews are, as the table shows, 
very unequally distributed over the earth, and 
it seems apparent that the missionary activity 
developed among them should stand in some 
proportion to the density and strength of each 
single settlement. Thus, as long as there are 
countries which have oiily one missionary for 
every 50,000 Jews, new mission stations should 
not be established in countries which have a 
much smaller Jewish element in their popula- 
tion. Nor should the activity ever be concen- 
trated to such a degi-ee as is the case in Pales- 
tine, where there is a missionary for every one 
thousand Jews. 

The raedimval division of the Jews into Seph- 
ardim or Spaniards, Aschkenasim or Germans, 
and Mozhrabim, or North Africans, has lost to 
some extent its significance. Other distinctions 
have become more prominent than that of 
descent. Nevertheless in some connections it 
is still instructive. 

Sephardim communities, numbering in all 
hardly more than 800,000 members, are fotind 
in Itjuy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and sporadically also in France, Holland, and 
England. The Aschkenasim who form tiia 
principal mass of the Jewish x^ple and numr 
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ber over five millions, have their chief seat in 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Kussia, but 
make^also the larger part of the Jewish popula- 
tion in France, Italy, England, and Palestine. 
The North American Jews are almost without 
exception Aschkenasim. The jMoghrabim, num- 
bering about 160,000, live in Northern Africa 
and Palestine. 

On account of their common German descent 
all the Aschkenasim used originally the Ger- 
man language, in an old and somewhat muti- 
lated dialect, strongly mixed up with Hebrew 
words, and in Poland and Russia also with 
Slavic words. This language w^as by the Jews 
themselves called simply “Jewish,'* but by 
others either Judseo-German, or by a mistake, 
“ J udaeo- Polish. " In Germany it has now nearly 
disappeared. There, as in Hungary, England, 
France, and America, it has, at least among the 
educated Jews, been wholly superseded by the 
language of the land. In Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia, however, and among the numerous 
emigrants thence to England, North America, 
and Palestine, “Jewish” is still the common 
speech, and a missionary among them must 
understand it. The Sephardim in the Orient 
have also retained their Spanish dialect. The 
Moghrabim generally speak the Arabic dialect 
common in the land in which they live. 

All three classes of Jews— that is, so far as 
their members can be designated as belonging 
to the old faith— follow the rabbinical law” such 
as it has been laid down in the Talmud, and 
afterwards codified in the Mischna, Thoraand 
Schulchan Aruch. Their form of worship has 
a common basis, fixed in Babylonia between the 
6th and 9th centuries. Through different addi- 
tions and changes in the different countries, 
there developed from this common basis quite a 
number of different rituals, but most of these 
have afterwards given way either to that of the 
Aschkenasim or to that of the Sephardim. 

In religious belief, however, there are, as 
above intBcated, Jews of the old faith and Jews 
of the new faith. When towards the close of 
the 18th century the Jews began in great num- 
bers to take active part in the development of 
modern civilization, those concerned in the 
movement could not fail to recognize that the 
rabbinical law contains much which is super- 
stitious or inhumane; that the divine service 
needed a reorganization, especially by tbe in- 
troduction of sermons in the language of the 
land; that the youth ought to have a fuller in- 
struction in the Bible and the elements of doc- 
trine and ethics; and acting on this conviction 
the natural result was that there arose a distinc- 
tion between the Jews living in central and 
western Europe or in the United States, and the 
Jews settled in or cpraing from eastern Europe. 
The latter retained Judaism in its old, mediaeval 
form; the former entered upon a development 
demanded by the times. 

Among the Jews of the new faith there must 
further be made a distinction between the ortho- 
dox party and the party of reform. The ortho- 
dox follow the rabbinical law, though purged 
from its extravagancies; use Hebrew in their 
worship, though with occasional sermons in the 
language of the land; and expect, through con- 
fidence in the promises of the Prophets, that all 
Israel shall some day return home to Pales- 
tine. The reformers reject the rabbinical law, 
use partially or wholly the langtiage of the land 
in their divine service, and consider themselves 


genuine citizens of the state to which they be- 
long. But most of them have given tip the 
faith in a divine revelation, and substituted a 
confidence in the infinite development of the 
moral and religious truths contained in the Law 
and the Prophets ; and many of them have lost 
all religious conviction, and become absorbed in 
mere materialism. 

In the I8tb century there also developed two 
larger groups among the Jews of the old faith, 
namely, the Peruschim or Mithnagdim and the 
Chasidim. The Peruschim are followers of the 
Talmud, tbe Chasidim of a later form of the 
Kabbala, which may be regarded as a kind of 
m 3 "sticism or Theosophy. This must not be 
understood, however, as if the Peruschim stood 
in no relation to the Kabbala, for the Kabbala 
has so thoroughly permeated mediaeval Judaism 
that it has left traces of itself on every leaf of it. 
Nor are the Chasidim in opposition to the Tal- 
mud: they only wish to keep the studj- of it 
within certain limits, in favor of prayer and 
contemplation. Characteristic of them is their 
reverence for holy men who through prayer and 
contemplation are said to have come into closer 
relations with God, and thereby to be able to 
give infallible counsel and to confer heavenly 
blessings on their adherents. 

Violent controversies take place between the 
Peruschim and the Chasidim, between the orth- 
odox and the reformers, between those of tbe 
old faith and those Of the new faith; one party 
accuses the other of having dealings with the 
Gentiles (Christians), and the other turns off the 
accusation by scoffing at the superstition of their 
antagonists. But they all agree in the profession 
of one single God, with whose very essence the 
idea of a trinity is as incongruous as that of an 
incarnation, ana in the conviction that Israel is 
specially selected to represent this faith among 
the nations of the earth. Thus, while the mo- 
notheism of the Old Testament is directed against 
polj’theism, the monotheism-^ or, rather, unitari- 
anism — of modem Judaism is a protest against 
Christianity. None of the four parties is any 
nearer to Christianity than the other three. The 
orthodox are prevented from accepting the 
gospel their strict but superficial legality, 
the reformers by their loose religious sense, the 
jperuschim by their hair-splitting subtlety — the 
result of their Talmudic studies — and the Chasi- 
dim by their blind fanaticism. But they all 
need the gospel as the only power which can 
burst the chains in which their consciences lie 
stricken, and till their unsteady hearts with that 
peace which passeth understanding. 

General History of Missions among 
the From the beginning of the 2d 

century the separation between the Christian 
Church and the Synagogue became more 
and more pronounced. The Church lacked 
that understanding of Judaism which was 
absolutely necessary in order to bring about a 
connection with the gospel. Few Christians 
knew the Hebrew language, and none took 
notice of the Jewish literature which sprang up 
just at that time. Attempts at literaiy exchange 
were made, but without effect ; they may have 
served to strengthen the faith of the Christians, 
but they could do nothing to convince the Jews. 
Then the Talmud arose as a bulwark around 
Judaism, too strong to be broken through by an 
imperial edict like that of Justinian, 5*^, a.p. ; 
worst of all, those civil restrictions which were 
laid upon the Jews in order to defend the Chris- 
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tinns- against Jewish influence erected new and 
heavier barriers between the Church and the 
Synagogue. 

Boiaan Catholic Mmiom among the Jewa . — In 
the 12th century a definite missionary zeal 
awoke in the Church, and, as was natural, it 
originated in Spain, where the Jews took an 
active part in the spiritual life of the people. 
In 1230 Raymuudus of Pennaforte established 
in 3Iurcia a special college, in which the Do- 
minicans prepared themselves bj’ linguistic and 
literary studies for missionary work among the 
Jews. From this school issued in 1280 Ray- 
mundus Martini’s great work, “Pugio Fidei"” 
which certainly is the most exhaustive evidence 
of Christianity ever extracted from the rab- 
binical literature, and which for centuries 
formed the chief arsenal from which were 
drawn the arguments against the unbelieving 
Jews. The monks went about and preached in 
the synagogues, and disputatious were instituted 
at w-hich the Jews were compelled to step for- 
w’ard and answer for themselves. How impor- 
tant the result of that activity must have been, 
may be inferred from the number of polemical 
treatises which the Jews of that time composed. 
A new exegesis sprang up among them. In 
order to defend themselves against the conclu- 
sions which Christian commentators drew from 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, they had 
to invent a new and more rational” method of 
exposition. 

The more distinctly, however, the Christian 
nations became consolidated into Christian states, 
the more apparent it also became that the Jews 
living among them were only guests in the 
country, without any civil rights, and the Jews 
were unable to counteract this impression, be- 
cause they really wanted to live according to 
their own laws and really considered themselves 
strangers in the laud. Still worse, from this 
peculiar civil and social position of the Jews 
the government, natumliy enough , came to the 
conclusion ihat they could he sent out of the 
country at a moment's warning, and that they 
ought to pay the price demanded for a permis- 
sion to stay. Finally, the Crusades created a 
religious enthusiasm which often turned into 
fanaticism, and then always pointed to the Jews 
as the assassins of Christ. In many cases their 
only rescue was in the Christian baptism, but as 
the sacrament was received without any faith in 
its truth, there was formed, especially in Spain, 
an element in the population which seemed to 
be Christian, but in reality was Jewish, and 
which for centuries kept the Inquisition hard 
at work. With the end of the i6th century 
the persecutions ceased, but the base social posi- 
tion of the Jews continued the same until 
towards the close of the 18th century, when the 
state becoming less strictly denominational, a 
change took place. Meanwhile the treatment 
which the Jews had received from the Chris- 
tians had raised hindrances to the preaching of 
the gospel among them, which have hardly yet 
been overcome. 

Of late the Roman Church has shown its in- 
terest in the evangelization of Israel chiefly by 
delivering occasional sermons in cities where 
she can compel the Jews to be present. Some- 
thing is done, however, in order to help along 
those Jews who enter the Church and protect 
them against the hostilities of their former co- 
religionists. An asylum for Jewish proselytes 
was founded in Rome in 1548 by Ignatius Loyola, 


but that institution and the order of “Our 
Blessed Lady of Sion,” founded in Paris, 1845, 
for the special purpose of praying for the Jews 
and educatiug Jewish children, are at present 
the two only centres of Roman Catholic mis- 
sion work among the Jews. 

Protestant Jfissiom among the Jews , — In 
the 16th and ITth centuries the Protestant 
Church was so fully occupied with its own 
defence and organization, that neither time nor 
strength was left it for missions among non- 
Christian peoples. Luther felt originally 
friendly towards the Jews. One of his first 
pamphlets, “ Dass Jesus Christus ein geborener 
Jude sei," 1523, is a mission tract. But this 
friendly feeling afterw’ards changed into bitter 
wrath, and the change, no doubt, influenced 
many others. Still there were always in those 
days some theologians who looked with hope 
upon the case of the Jews, and treated them 
kindly. 

In the beginning of the 18th century, how- 
ever, missions began to be sent out both among 
the heathen and the Je'ws. Encouiaged by 
such men as Spener, Hochstetter, Esdras Ed- 
zard, etc. , August Hermann Francke (d. 1727) 
took up the work and pushed it in both direc- 
tions. The Instit u t mi J udaicum was eslabl ished 
at Halle by Callenberg, and between 1728 and 
1792 there proceeded from that institution a 
long series of missionaries, Stephan Schultz at 
their head, who visited not only Germany, but 
also other European countries and the Orient. 
Under the influence of Francke, Count Zln-' 
zendorf, the founder of the Unitas Fratmm 
(died 1760), continued the work, and though 
the Moravian Church only for a few years 
maintained a mission among the Jews, its head 
never ceased to take an interest in the cause. 
Nevertheless, the missionary activity of the 
18th century was confined within very circum- 
scribed limits, andlhe rationalism which reigned 
during the latter half of the century lacked 
that unconquerable strength of faith which is 
the true soul of missionary labor. 

But the 19th century became the century of 
missions, and those among the Jews developed 
side by side with those among the heathen. 
This time, however, it was not Germany but 
England that took the lead. The “ London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews” was formed in 1809, and stations were 
founded in England, Germany, Poland, and 
Palestine. Those stations again became so 
many new impulses of interest throughout the 
Protestant Church, and other mission societies 
were formed in Berlin, Dresden, and Basle. 
Christian Friedrich Frey (died 1853), who gave 
the first impulse for the formation of the Lon- 
don Society, was also the real founder of the 
first American mission among the Jews ; “ The 
Society for Ameliorating the Condition of the 
Jews,” New York, 1820, 

Other circumstances have proved favorable 
to the movement. The establishment of a 
Protestant Episcopate in Jerusalem, 1847, 
naturally drew attention to Palestine, and 
strengthened the interest in the mission among 
the Jews. The Presbyterians of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, the Lutherans of Norway, 
Bavaria, and the Rhine Provinces, entered upon 
the work. The anti-Semitic . commotion in 
Europe since 1870 has no doubt also contrib- 
uted, if only indirectly, to awaken the whole 
Christian world to a consciousness of its 
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towards Israel. Thus at the close of the 19th 
centur^^ it may be said that Protestant Christen- 
doni has been to a good degree permeated with 
the idea of missionary work among the Jews. 
In jS'orth America, also, has this idea ex- 
panded and assumed practical shape. Mission 
stations have been established in nearly every 
country in which Jews are settled. Even the 
Palashas of Abyssinia have not been forgotten. 
It may be that the loreaching of the gospel 
among the Jews has achieved more with re- 
siDect to extension in space than with respect to 
intensity of spirit ; but surely the final goal is 
drawing nearer, when all Christendom shall 
stand like one man before Israel, professing its 
faith in Christ and in His gospel. 

Methods of Missions among J'eivs * — 
It is the duty of the Church to preach the gos- 
pel to the Jews, to give proper instruction to 
those among them who may become believers 
in Christ, to put them by baptism in true com- 
munion with the Holy Trinity, and to receive 
them unto its own bosom. It is the duty of 
each established church community and of each 
of its members, clerical or lay, to brin^ the gos- 
pel to the Jew, his neighbor; and it is with 
every such community an indication of spirit- 
ual poverty when its members shift the burden 
of that duty from their own shoulders, and 
make it the special office of a committee or so- 
ciety. It should not be overlooked, that the 
live Christian, who in his everyday dealings 
with Jews finds an opportunity to profess his 
faith in Christ as his Saviour, is the very best 
preacher of the gospel that can be found; and 
it is a well-ascertained fact that the pastor of 
the parish always finds much easier access to 
the Jews living among his parishioners than 
any missionary, from whom they are liable to 
recoil as from a ' * soul-catcher.” It would there- 
fore be best if the pastor could be brought to 
understand that the Jews living in his parish are 
his special field of labor, and that if circum- 
stances— for instance, lack of time— forbid him 
to improve that field, a vicar was given him for 
this special purpose. Within the pale of the 
Episcopal Church in England this method has 
been applied with so much success, that in 
many cases mission work among the Jews by 
special missionaries from mission societies must 
be considered temporary and provisional. 
Whether the work is done by the church or by 
a society, it is of the greatest importance that it 
have the active sympathy and co-operation of the 
Christian surroundings. By means of sermons, 
conferences, synods, periodicals, instruction of 
theological students, more knowledge should 
be' spread among the Christians concerning the 
peculiarities of Israel as a race and Judaism as 
a religion, so that the Jew when he becomes an 
inquirer and a proselyte may be more easily 
understood and consequently more heartily re- 
ceived. 

In the mission work proper the greatest aid 
comes, of course, from the Hew Testament. 
Translations into the dialects used by the Pol- 
ish, Spanish, and Persian Jews have been pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and there exist no less than three translations 
of it into Hebrew: one, the oldest, by Reichardt, 
published by the London Society, somewhat in- 
correct; another by J, E. Salkinson, published 
by the Trinitarian Bible Society, somewhat ar- 
tificial and strained; and a third by Franz 
Delitzsch, originally published by himself, but 


now in the catalogue of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the most correct and in every 
respect the best. 

Better advantage, it should seem, might be 
taken of the daily press and the periodical liter- 
ature for an intellectual exchange with the 
Jews. What they think and write about Chris- 
tian things should more often be made the sub- 
ject of public discussion; and, on the other side, 
Christian literature should, by means of public 
reading-rooms and circulating libraries, be 
made more accessible to them. Free schools, 
in which Jewish children of both sexes receive 
not only an elementary secular instruction, but 
also sound information about Christianity, or at 
least about the Hew Testament, have proved a 
very efi:ective method of sowing the seeds of the 
gospel. Christian charity is also a support to 
the mission, as sho^vn by the medical missions 
established in Loudon, Wilna, Buda-Pesth, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Safecl, Tiberias, 
Smyrna, and Rabat (Morocco). But the char- 
ity must be given solely because it is needed, 
and must under no circumstances assume the 
character of being the price of compliance. 
If so, the missionary will soon acquire the rep- 
utation of being sent to buy souls. 

For the instruction proper of the catechu- 
mens no general rules can be given, as it de- 
pends entirely on the individmil character of 
the teacher and the pupil. In London, Ham- 
burg, Stockholm, and Jerusalem special houses 
for proselytes or “homes” have been estab- 
lished, sometimes connected with a kind of in- 
dustrial schools in which the pupil has an op- 
portunity for learning a trade at the same time, 
under certain circumstances such homes are 
absolutely necessary in order to protect the 
pupils from hostile or unfavorable influences, 
and they always afford an opportunity for a 
deeper and more steady development. But the 
very advantages they offer may prove a temp- 
tation to hypocrisy. 

When a catechumen has become a believer, 
he must not only be received into the church but 
also incorporated with a distinct congregation 
as a member of it. For this reason it is natural 
that the pastor of the congregation, even though 
he has not been his teacher, should administer 
the sacrament of baptism to the new’' Christian, 
thereby becoming, so to speak, one of his spon- 
sors. The organization of a specific Judseo- 
Christjan church has been tried several times, 
but never with success. As long as the children 
of Israel become Christians •ne by one, there 
seems to be no good reason for such an under- 
taking, nor is it probable that any church 
mission would ever be very willing to lend 
aid to it. For the mission, on the contrary, it 
is of importance that its converts continue in 
uninterrupted relation with their former co- 
religionists, as they have become missionaries 
themselves. 

The exertions which of late have been made 
for the purpose of bringing back the Jews to 
the sofl also deserve special mention. These 
have often been suggested by the desire of aged 
Jews to return to the land of their fathers, and 
have received added impulse from the persecu- 
tions which have driven tb,em from Russia and 
forced them to locate elsewhere. Theagricultuml 
colonies which since 1870 have been settled in 
Palestine by Jewish money, seem to prosper; 
and the same is the case with the colony Artuf, 
which in 1883 was established in Palestine under 
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Christian auspices. As, since 1870, the 
have returned to Palestine in great numbers 
‘—there are now more than 50,000 in the land — 
it is, of course, very well to aid them and put 
them on the right track with respect to occupa- 
tion, etc. But no mission society has as yet 
undertaken to work for the return of Israel to 
Palestine. 

Hitherto missionaries to the Jews have not 
often held it necessary to make any special 
preparations for their work, presupposing, prob- 
ably, that the work itself w’ould supply its de- 
mands as it went along. But the result hereof 
has been that the ignorance of the missionaries 
has become a by-word among the Jews. The 
London Society maintains a Hebrew college, 
chiefly for the purpose of giving Jewish pros- 
elytes the necessary Christ&n and secular in- 
struction. A seminary in -which theologians, 
after finishing their education for service in the 
Church, can obtain instruction in the language 
and literature of Judaism -was established by 
Rev. W. Faber in Leipzig, 1886, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Franz Belitzsch — ^till his 
death, March 4th, 1890— and Dr. Dalman, and 
mission societies in Scotland, Scandinavia, 
France, and Germany have sent their candidates 
thither for education. 

Mission Societies ^— e arrange the list 
of mission societies according to countries, and 
place England at the head of the list, because 
it was there that Protestant mission work for 
the Jews actually commenced. (See Preface.) 

Great Britain and Ireland, 

I. The London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews was formed in 1809. 
In 1801 a German proselyte, Christian Fried- 
rich Frey, educated in Beidin by Jilnicke, 
and destined for the service of the London 
Missionary Society, asked the permission of 
that Society to preach the gospel to his breth- 
ren in the flesh. It was granted, and he began 
his work while still studying. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to take care of the prose- 
lytes, and in 1808 this committee formed itself 
into an independent mission society for the 
Jews. Frey became their first missionary. In 
the beginning Episcopalians and Dissenters 
worked together, but in 1815 the latter separated, 
and since that time the Society is exclusively 
Episcopalian. The Primate of England is its 
patron ; among its vice-patrons are two arch- 
bishops and fo^-seven bishops. Its president 
is Sir John H. Senna way, M.P. All its officials 
(so far they have all been either Englishmen or 
Irishmen) must belong to the Established 
Church. Questions of organization and discip- 
line are decided by the bishops. 

At present the Society has 25 ordained 
and 34 unordained missionaries, — among 
the latter 3 physicians, — 81 canvassers and 
teachers, in all 130 workers. It has 6 stations in 
England — London (with schools, chapels, and 
a seminary; the Operative Jewish Converts’ 
Institution and the Inquirers and Wanderers’ 
Home are maintained by aid societies), Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds. Liverpool, and 
Hull; 3 in Holland — Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam; 5 in Germany — ^Berlin, Danzig, Hamburg, 
Breslau, and Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 8 in 
Austria— ‘Vienna, Cracow, and Lemberg; 3 in 
Russia— Warsaw and Kishinew; 1 respectively 
in France, Rumania, Italy, and Turk^ in Eu- 
rope — Paris, Bucharest, Rome, and CJonstanti- 


nople; 5 in Turkey in Asia— Smyrna, J unisalem, 
Jaffa, Safed, «'ind Damascus; 8 in North Africa— 
Tunis, Mogador, and Algiers, and 1 in Persia— 
Ispahan. In Ab\’ssinia, otherwise closed to 
European missionaries, is a station at Kornthal 
under direction of Mr. Flad,with 5 native helpers 
and 3 teachers. The annual revenue of the 
Society amounted, March 31st, 1889, to 703, 000 
marks. It receives an annual contribution from 
the Emperor of Germany and from India, 
SieiTa Leone. Australia, and Canada. It 
issues an Annual Report, an illustrated 
monthly, ** The Jewish Intelligence,” and an 
illustrated periodical for youths, The Jewish 
Advocate.” * 

In this connection, because started by the 
Society, must be mentioned “ The Hebrew 
Christian Prayer Union,” an association of 
proselytes and sons of proselytes, which every 
year holds four large prayer-meetings in London 
for the Jews and the mission among them — one 
always falling on the Day of Atonement. The 
association numbers 393 members, and issues an 
Annual Report. 

n. The British Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel among the Jews was founded No- 
vember 7th, 1843, in London. A number of 
members from different churches joined to- 
gether, and invited all evangelical Christians to 
co-operation. The proselyte Ridley Herschell, 
father of the present Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, must be considered as the real founder. 
The Society has now 6 stations in England— 
London, Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Nottingham, and Bristol; 1 in Scotland — Glas- 

f ow; 5 in Germany — ^Hamburg, KOnigsberg, 
Dresden, Breslau, and Stuttgart; 1 in Russia — 
Wilna; 3 in Austria — ^Vienna, Pressburg, and 
Lemberg; 1 in Turkey — Adrian ople; and 1 in 
Palestine— Jaffa. It has 26 missionaries, of 
whom 14 are ordained and 1 a physician, 3 fe- 
male missionaries, and 90 voluntary helpers. 
The annual revenue amounted, May 1st, 1889, 
to 178,500 marks. It issues an Annual Report, 
and an illustrated monthly, ‘‘The Jewish 
Herald.” 

HI. The Jewish Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church of England originated, according to 
The Jewish Herald,” 1875, p. 67, “ some years 
before 1875, ” and probably after 1870. A com- 
mittee which reports to the Synod of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Church directs the mission; 1 
missionary with 1 helper is stationed in London. 
In connection with the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland a medical mission has been 
established at Rabat, Morocco. The annual 
revenue of the Society amounted, May 1st, 1887, 
to 33,500 marks. See Reports of Committees 
presented to the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the “Presbyterian 
Messenger.” 

IV. Parochial Missions to the Jews Fund. 
In 1875 there was formed, under the patronage 
of the Archbishop of Cantei’bury and a great 
number of bishops, a Society which will aid the 
pastors of the Episcopal Church in the evan- 
gelization of their Jewish parishioners, — the 
parish of the Episcopal Church being a purely 
local term, — by providing them with assistant 
pastors specially ti-ained for that very object ; 


♦ Two missionaries of the London Society publish 
German periodicals: Pastor Becker of Breslau: Dibre 
Emeth,” a monthly, and Professor P. Cassel of Berlin, 
** Sunem,’^ a weekly. 
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and this was the jdrst attempt ever made to 
transfer the mission to the Jews from the 
church in general to the individual congrega- 
tion. x^ccordingly the fund, imder the admin- 
istration of a committee, is used partly for the 
education of such assistant pastors, partly for 
their support in the poorer parishes. When 
a pastor wants a stipend for an assistant he 
sends to the committee a written petition, stating 
the number and general condition of the Jews 
of his parish, and giving a formal assurance 
that the assistant will he occui)ied solely with 
mission work among them, together with a cer- 
tificate from his bishop indorsing the petition 
and recommending the candidate. Through 
semi-annual reports, the pastors thus sitpported 
remain in communication with the committee. 
A.t present 7 theologians and 3 laymen are oc- 
cupied in this way in the parishes of London, 
Cairo, Bombay. Revenue, December 31st, 

1888, 23,500 marks. (Annual Report.) 

On the instance of Bishop Bl3'th of Jerusalem, 
funds were collected by the same Society for 
a similar mission in Alexandria. 

Y. The London Cit^' Mission has been en- 
gaged in missionary work among the Jews for 
more than fourteen years. In March, 1889, six 
missionaries were in its service. It issues * ‘ The 
London City Mission Magazine.” 

YI. The Jewish Refugees' Aid Society was 
formed in London in 1883 on the instance of 
Rev, PriedlUnder under the patronage of 
Lord Aberdeen for the purpose of aiding 
Jewish emigrants to Pale.stine. It has founded 
and maintaius a colony at Avtuf, near Jerusa- 
lem, which stands under the spiritual direction 
of the London Society. Revenue, June 30th, 

1889, 8,300 marks. (Annual Report ) 

In this connection must also be mentioned 
the Society for Relief of Persecuted Jews 
(Syrian Colonization Fund), founded in Loudon 
under the presidency of the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury. This Society has bought a field near 
Jerusalem, on which Jews are engaged in 
agriculture and market-gardening. Missionary 
work proper is not undertaken. The object of 
the aid is simply to give the Jews a token of 
Christian sympathy. See “Brief Account of 
Work Done and in Progress.” 

YII. The Mildmay Mission to the Jews was 
founded June 1st, 1876 by Rev. John Wilkin- 
son, who has been actively engaged in mission- 
aiy work since 1853. His object was to have 
the gospel preached to every Jew — man, wom- 
an, or child — ^in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, “before they leave us on their return 
to Palestine or before we leave them to meet 
our Lord at His second Advent.” The mission 
owns now five houses in London, with a print- 
ing establishment, an ai^lum for children, a 
home for the sick, etc. Thirty ’helpers are en- 
gaged in the work, among whom are 2 physi- 
cians, 21 ladies, and 3 missionaries, who travel 
through Great Britain and also visit other coun- 
tries. 

Besides his missionary work proper, Rev. 
John Wilkinson has also undertaken to spread 
the Hebrew translation of the New Testament 
among the Jews. In January, 1886, he an- 
nounced that he wanted to distribute 100,000 
copies of the New Testament in Hebrew. In 
April, same year, he had 60,000 marks at his 
disposal. He has since visited East Prussia, 
Southern Germany, Hungary, Galicia, Russia, 
and Northern Africa, distributing the New 


Testament. (See the annual report in ”A Sum- 
mary of the Lord's Work and Service for the 
King,” a monthly'.) 

He is also connected with the Home of In- 
dustry' for Jewesses at Spitalfields, London. 
(,See his “ The Lord's Work among the Jews.”) 

YIII. The Barbican Mission to the Jews, 
thus named after the house in the eastern 
centre of London, where it began, was founded 
in 1879 by Rev. P. I. J. Warschawski. He is 
assisted by' a committee composed of members 
of different denominations. Revenue. No- 
vember 30th, 1886, 10,030 marks. ( See An- 
nual Report.”) 

IX. The Jewish Mission of the Church of 
Scotland %vas founded in 1841, iinmediately 
absorbing the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews which existed in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and establishing stations 
at Pesth, Jassy-, and Constantinople. "After the 
split in 1843 all the missionaries went to the 
Free Church, and the State Church had to re- 
build its mission anew. At present it has five 
stations,— Constantinople, Salonica, Beyrout, 
Alexandria, and Smyrna,— with 6 ordained mis- 
sionaries, 1 physician, and 14 helpers. Reve- 
nue, December 31st, 1888, 91,300 marks. It 
issues “The Church of Scotland Home and 
Foreign Mission Record,” a monthly. 

X. The Ladies’ Association for the Christian 
Education of Jewish Females was founded in 
1854, and maintains a school at each of tbe sta- 
tions of the Church of Scotland, in which 600 
Jewish girls are instructed by 5 lady- teachers 
and 18 helpers. Revenue, December 31st, 
1888, 23,700 marks. (See Annual Report.) 

XI. The Jewish Mission of the Free Church 
of Scotland had, at its establishment in 1843, 
3 stations with 6 missionaries. It has now 7 
stations, — Amsterdam, Breslau, Prague, Buda- 
Pesth, Constantinople, Tiberias, and Safed, — 
with 89 workers, among whom are 8 ordained 
missionaries and 8 physicians. It also main- 
tains schools at Revadanda and Poona for the 
Beni Israel in the presidency of Bombay, Brit- 
ish India. The seat of its committee is Edin- 
burgh. Revenue, March 31sl, 1889, 245,700 
marks. It issues “Missionary Reports,” “ The 
Free Church of Scotland Monthly,” and 
“ Children's Record,” a monthly. 

XII. The Jewish Mission of the United 
Pres^terian Church was founded in 1885 by 

• the Presbyterian churches of Scotland and 
England, and has established a station at Ra- 
bat, Morocco; it also maintains tw^o female 
’nurses who work among the Jews in Rome 
under the direction of Dr, Young. It issues 
“ Annual Reports,” and “ The Missionary Rec- 
ord of the United Presbyterian Church.” 

XIII. The Scottish Home Mission to Jew-s 
was founded in Edinburgh in October, 1885, 
on acco\int of the steadily increasing Jewdsh 
immigration, and is designed to take care, not 
only of the Jews settled in the city, but also of 
such as are going through the country on their 
way to America. Revenue, October 31st, 1889, 
5,900 marks. (Annual Report.) 

XIY. The Edinburgh Society for Promoting 
the Gospel amongst Foreign Jews, Seamen, 
and Emigrants is working lu Edinburgh and 
Leith. Its secretary is Rev. John Blumenreich . 
Annual revenue about 4,800 marks. (Annual 
Report.) 

XY. The Jewish Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland was founded July 10th, 1841, 
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the same year ia whicli the Church of Scotland 
began its missiou. One year later it sent out its 
first missionaij to Damascus. It has now 5 
ordained missionaries and 19 helpers in Ham- 
burg, Altoiia, and Damascus, with branch-sta- 
tioiis at Ain esch-Scliara, Rescheija, Jabend, 
and Bludan. Its headquarters are at Belfast. 
Revenue, April 1st, 1889, 91,600 marks. It 
issues “The Missionary Herald of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland,” bi-monthly. 

Germany, 

I. The Edzard Fund (EdzartbStiftung) in 
Hamburg is the oldest institution of its kind in 
Germany, and w'as founded October 9tb, 1667, 
by Esdias Edzard, died 1708. He had been 
actively engaged in missionary work in Ham- 
burg since lOoT, and then undertook to form a 
fund the interest of w'hich sliould be used ex- 
clusively for caring for Jewish proselytes. In 
1761 it received its formal constitution. It 
stands under the patronage of the city; one 
burgomaster and one syudicus of Hamburg 
form the direction. 

II. The Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews (Die Gesellschaft zur Befor- 
derung des Christen thums uuter den Juden) was 
formed February 1st, 1822, in Berlin, at the 
instance of Lewfs AVay and Prof. Tholuck. In 
1851 it succeeded in having a prayer for Israel 
incorporated with the common prayer in the 
evangelical church of Prussia, and in 1859 it 
was permitted to make a collection in all 
churches on the 10th Sunday after Trinity. 
Its theologically educated missionaries are 
allowed to otficiate in all parts of the evan- 
gelical state church of Prussia. It has at pres- 
ent two theologians and two laymen at w'ork in 
Berlin, Lemberg, and Jassy. Its president is 
Geheime-Oberre^ierungsrath Lohmaun. It has 
branch societies in Stettin (1882), Frankfort-on- 
tbe-Oder (1838), Schoubruch, Glogau, and Py- 
xitz (1847). Revenue, 1888, including legacies, 
72,000 marks; ordiuaiily, 16,000 marks. An- 
nual report in “Hathanael,” edited by Prof. 
Strach, w'bo also edits a series of “ Schriften 
des Institutiim Judaicum in Berlin,” which 
propose to give scientifically sifted information 
concerning Judaism. The Hebrew periodical, 
published" since 1887 by Mr. TIi. Lucky in 
Korth America, was bought by the Society in 
1890, and will be published in Galicia. 

III. The Society for Christian Care of Jew- 
ish Proselytes ,(Der Yerein zur Christlichen 
Ffirsorge itlr jildische Proselyten) was formed 
in Berlin in 1836 as a supplement to the Berlin 
Society, which confines itself to purely mission- 
ary work. One missionary of the lal ter Society 
is always a member of the directorate of the 
former. Its president is Pastor Fischer of Ber- 
lin. Hevenue in 1889, 2,100 marks. (Annual 
Report.) 

IV. The Chief Mission Society of Evangelical 
Luthemns in Saxony (Der Evangelisch-Luther- 
ische Silchsische Haupt Missions vereiu), Febru- 
ary 12th, 1822, a few days after the foundation of 
the Berlin Society, an association for promoting 
true Biblical knowledge among Israel, was 
formed at Dresden, at tbe instance of the Lon- 
don missionary H. Smith. Court-preacher 
Ammon, Count Dohna, Prince Reuss 63, Prince 
Schbnburg-Waldenburg, Past. Boiler of Lanza, 
and the pubiishiug firm of Tauchnitz in Leipzig 
were among the first subscribers. For many 
years the association aided the London mission- 


ary Goldberg by taking care of his proselytes 
and by the education of children. But in 1839 
it joined the Evangelical Lutheran Mission to 
the Heathen and formed the chief Mission 
Society, each branch under the direct ion of a 
special committee. Dr. Delitzsch in Leipzig 
acted as their missionary 1889-46. In 1863 it 
consolidated with the Bavarian Society, and in 
1871 those two societies, together -with the Nor- 
wegian Mission to the Jews, formed the Central 
Society. In 1886 it was granted permission by 
the Evangelical Lutheran Consistory of Saxe to 
make a collection for the Mission to the Jews 
in all the churches under the consistory on the 
10th. Sunday after Trinity. Revenue, 1887- 
88, 6,000 marks. (Annual Report.) 

V. The Bavaiiau Evangelical Lutheran Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews (Der Bayerische Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Yerein zur Yerbreitungdes Christ enthums unter 
den Juden) wtis formed September 26th, 1849, 
by Rev. B. S. Steger, reorganized in 1850 by 
Prof. Delitzsch in Erlangen, consolidated in 
1863 with the Saxon Society, and in 1871 -with 
the Central Society. Revenue, July 31st, 1889, 
2,200 marks. (Annual Report in “Saat auf 
Hofinung,”} 

VI. The Central Association of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Mission among the Je'ws (Der 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Centralverein ftir die 
Mission unter Israel) was formed June 1st, 1871, 
by the two above-mentioned societies, IV. and 
Y.. and the Norwegian Society, with Count 
Yitzthum von Eckstildt as its president, Prof 
Delitzsch as representative for Saxony, Prof. 
Kdhler for Bavaria, and Prof. Ca^ari for Nor- 
way, to whom was added in 1874 Bank-director 
Petzer as representative for Wurtemberg. The 
association has later on been joined by other 
associations of the same description: in 1886 by 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin, in 1888 by Denmark, in 
1889 by Hanover. It has three stations : Leip- 
zig, Lemberg, and Czernowitz. Revenue, June 
30th, 1889, 15,400 marks. Organ, “Saat auf 
Hoffnung,” started by Prof, Delitzsch, con- 
tinued by Dr. Dalman, now edited by Pastor 
Faber, wdio is also publisher of a series of 
“Schriften des Institutiim Judaicum in Leip- 
zig. ” Prof esso r Deli tzsch’s beminury at Leipzig 
is not connected with an 3 ' Society. 

YII. The Students’ Instituta Judaica (Die 
studentischen Instituta J udaica). Some mem- 
bers of the Academical Mission Association in 
Leipzig formed, June 10th, 1880, a special as- 
sociation for the purpose of making itself bet- 
ter acquainted with Judaism and the mission 
among the Jews. It took its name from the 
Institutum Judaicum, which was established 
at Halle in the 18th century to educate mis- 
sionaries to the Jews without itself assuming 
actual missionar}^ work. Similar associations 
have been formed among the students at Leip- 
zig, Erlangen, Halle, Greifswald, and Berlin; 
the latter especially has, under the leadership 
of Prof. Strack, proved very useful. 

Yin. The Wtlrtemberg Association for 
Missions among the Jews (Der Wtlrttemher- 
gische Yerein filr die Mission unter Israel) was 
founded June 25th, 1874, by Pastor Vblter, 
Prof. Pressel, Bank-director Fetzer, etc., and 
incorpamted with the Central Association (VI.). 
Revenue, June 30th, 1886, 3, 700 marks. Reports 
in “ “Wtlrttembergische Missionsblatt,” a quar- 
terly edited by Pastor YOlter. 

iX The Mecklenburg-Schwerizi Missioii 
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Association among tlie Jews (Ber Juden-Mis- 
sionsveiein in Mecklenburg-Sehwerin) was 
formed November 33d, 1885, as a branch of the 
Central Association (YI.)* Its president is Di\ 
Nrabbe in Hohen-Yicheln, its secretary Pastor 
HUbener in Pampovv. Revenue, January 30th, 
1890, 650 marks. (Annual Reports.) 

X. The Rhenish- Westphalian Association 
for Israel (Der Rheinisch-Westfalische Verein 
fiir Israel) was founded December 1st, 1843, 
at the instance of the London missionary I. 
Stockfeld, and Pastor Kiipper of Cologne, and 
in 1863 it received permission of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Provincial Synod to take up a 
collection in its churches on the 10th Sunday 
after Trinity. It has two agents (ordained 
pastors) and two missionaries, the former re- 
siding at Cologne, the latter at Cologne and 
Kreuznach. Its president is Pastor Brach- 
mann of Cologne. Reverme, December 31st, 
1889, 33,000 marks. It issues “ jVIissionsblatt 
des Rheinisch-Westfalischen Yereins ftlr 
Israel,” a monthly, edited by Pastor Stolle of 
Cologne. 

SI. The Society of Israers Priends at Strass- 
burg in Alsace (Der Yerein der Preunde Israels 
in Strassburg im Elsass) was founded August 
ITth, 1835, to aid the London missionary in 
Strassburg, J. A. Hausmeister, and received 
contributions from Alsace, Paris, Baden, 
WUrttemberg, Switzerland, and Herrnhut. At 
one time it had an agent of its own; it now aids 
the London Society iu taking care of proselytes. 
Revenue, December 31st, 1886, 1,400 marks. 
Reports appear in Jahresbericht des Strass- 
burger Hilfsvereins der evangelische Missions- 
gesellschaften vou Paris und Basel und der 
Preunde Israels.” 

XIL The Society of Friends of Israel in 
Ltibeck (Der Yerein der Preunde Israels in 
Lhbeck) was founded in November, 1844. Its 
revenue, amounting to 360 marks, is divided 
by the societies of Berlin, Cologne, and Basle. 
In 1851 it became consolidated with the Society 
for Missions among the Heathen, in whose re- 
ports its accounts are printed. 

XIII. The Hanoverian Committee for Mission 
among the Jews (Das HannOversche Komm. 
fiir Mission unter Israel) was formed in 1888, 
and in 1889 consolidated with The Central 
SocieW (Y.). Revenue, 3,000 marks. (An- 
nual Reports.) 

Among societies which have dissolved may- 
be mentioned: Yerein von Preunden Israels in 
Bremerlehe und Umgegend, founded May 19th, 
1839; Bremor Yerein fur Israel, founded May 
9th, 1840; Hamburg-Altonaer Yerein fiir Israel, 
founded December 19th, 1844; Yerein der 
Preunde Israels in Groasherzogthum Hessen, 
founded April 8th, 1845; Evangelischer Yerein 
von Preunden Israels in Kurhessen, founded 
January 1st, 1845. These societies originated 
from the enthusiasm created by the conversion 
of Markus Hoch, who at his baptism, December 
9th, 1838, assumed the name Johannes Neander, 
but when, in 1845, he went to America as 
minister of a Presbyterian congregation the 
enthusiasm subsided. 

Bmtzerland. 

The Society of Israel's Friends at Basle (Der 
Yerein der Preunde Israels in Basle) was 
founded in 1830, and opened in 1844 a home 
for proselytes at Basle under the direction of 
H. w . D. Heman. For several years the ac- 


tivity of the society was limited to this home, 
but a missionary will now be sent into Moravia. 
Revenue, Jime 38th, 1889, 14,400 marks. It 
issues **Der Freund Israels,” a bi-monthly, 
edited by Professor C. F. Heman, and ‘‘ L^Ami 
dTsrael,” a quarterly, edited by Pastor W. 
Petavel of Neufch^tel. 

The Netherlands, 

I. The Netherland Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews (De Nederlandsche 
Yereeniging tot medeverking aan de uitbree- 
ding van het Christendom onder de Joden) was 
founded in 1844, at the instance of the London 
missionary C. W. H. Pauli, in Amsterdam, as 
an aid society to take care of proselytes. It 
has also been active in the distribution of Bibles 
among the Jews. Revenue, December 31st, 
1886, 3,870 marks. (Annual Reports.) 

II. The Netherland Society for Israel (De 
Nederlandsche Yereeniging voor Israel) was 
formed in 1861 by a union of two societies, re- 
spectively in Amsterdam and the Hague, and 
in connection with the Free Church of Scot- 
land, which connection, however, was dissolved 
in 1887. It has now two missionaries, who are 
settled in Amsterdam, but travel all over Hol- 
land, and several aid societies: Hierosolyma 
Capta, which publishes a mission paper, “ De 
Ladder Jakobs,” a Zustervereeniging, al^nder- 
genootschap, etc. Revenue, September 30th, 
1889, 10.400 marks. It issues a monthly, De 
Hope Israels. ” 

III. The Christian Reformed Mission among 
the Je-ws (Christelijke Gereformeerde Zeuding 
onder Israel) was founded in 1875 by the Free 
Church of Holland. It prints and distributes 
tracts, and has established a home for prose- 
lytes. Its secretary is Pastor E. Xropveld in 
Alblasserdam. Revenue, 3,400 marks. (Re- 
port to the Synod.) 

France, 

I. The Pi'ench Society for the Evangelization 
of Israel (Soci§te fran 9 aise pour I'Evangeliza- 
tion dTsrael) originated from the missionary- 
activity of Pastor Gustave Krhger at Gaubert, 
Eure et Loire, central Prance, and his monthly, 
‘'Le Reveil dTsragl,” and was formed February 
14th, 1888, in Paris by a committee composed 
of ministers of different denominations, with 
Pastor Krtiger as its secretary. Revenue, 
December 31st, 1888, 5,000 marks. It main- 
tains one missionary in Paris, and publishes 
**Le R6veil dTsrael.” 

Without any connection with this committee, 
but supported from America, Pastor M. Hirsch 
labors among the Jews in Paris, and reports 
the results in The Hebrew Christian.” 

II. The Paris Mission to the Jews was 
founded in 1887 by two English ladies. Miss 
Law and Miss Palmer; maintains one missionary, 
and has opened a hall for the preaching of the 
gospel. Revenue, 1889, 9,600 marks. (An- 
nual Report.) 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 

I. The Central Committee of the Mission to 
the Jews (Centralkomiteen for Israelsmissio- 
nen). The interest for a mission to the Jews 
awakened in Norway at the same time as the 
interest for a mission to the heathen. June 
13th, 1844, an association was formed for that 
purpose at Stavanger, and as very tew Jews are 
fiving in Norway, it sent its money as aid to 
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foreign societies. Similar associations were 
formed in other cities, especially in Bergen; 
and in I860 all these associations were, by 
Professor Caspar! and Candidat Haerem, united 
in the Central Committee in Chiistiania, which 
in 1871 was consolidated with the Central 
Society in Germany < Germany, V.). Revenue, 
December 31st, 1888, 29,100 marks. It partially 
sustains the stations in Leipzig and Keshine^% 
and publishes “ 3Iissions-Blad for Israel/’ a 
monthly, edited by Pastor J. G. Blom in 
Christiania. 

II. Phe Society for ^fissions to Israel <Fore- 
ningen for Israelsmission; was founded in 1876 
in Stockholm by Pastor Lindstrom, and has 
four missionaries, who are settled in Stockholm, 
but visit every part of Sweden, and a female 
helper. In 1884 a home for proselytes was 
established, under the direction of Pastor Lind- 
strOm, Revenue, December 31sl, 1886, 39,400 
marks. It issues “ 3Iissions-Tidning fQr Israel,’' 
a monthly, edited by Pastor A. Lindstrom. 

III. The Evangelical National Society (Evan- 
geliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsen) was founded 
in 1856 for home and foreign missions, hut 
in 1889 established a mission to the Jews in 
Hamburg. ^ (See “ Evangeliska Fosterlands- 
Stif telsens Arsberilttelse. ”) 

IV. The Swedish Mission XTnion (Svenska 
MissionsfSrbundet) was founded in 1 877 under 
the leadership of Pastor E. J. Ekman, and 
represents the Free Church of Sweden in con- 
tradistinction to Fbreningen for Israelsmissio- 
nen (IL). In December, 1887, it sent Dr. 
Nystrom to Algeria as missionary among the 
Jews, and in 1889 it gave him a helper. (See 
“Missionsfbrbundet,” a monthly, and Annual 
Report.) 

V. The Society for Mssions to Israel (Fore- 
ning for Israelsmissionen) was founded in 1885 
in Copenhagen by Chr. A. H. Kalkar, D.D., the 
first historian of the mission to the Jews, and 
was in 1888 consolidated with the Central 
Society in Germany (Germany, VI.). Revenue, 
1889, 2,690 marks. No reports as yet. 

I. The Asylum for Jewish Girls in St. 
Petersburg. — An aggressive mission among 
the Jews is in Russia permitted only to the 
Greek Church. Jews are allowed to receive 
instruction from Luthenin and Reformed pas- 
tors, and may be baptized by them on a permit 
from the government. A similar permit must 
be obtained for the distribution of Bibles 
among the Jews. These circumstances explain 
many features peculiar to the Jewish mission 
in Russia. The above asylum was founded in 
1864 by a former London missionary, Mr. 
Schultz, and is supported by a circle of ladies. 
The girls are under the guidance of a Christian 
mother, who educates and instructs them so 
that they afterwards may be able to make 
their own living. Revenue, September, 1889, 
5,400 marks. Reports in “St. Petersburg 
Evangelische Sonntagsblatt.” 

II. The Baltic Lutheran Church. — The Lon- 
don missionary, Mr. Hefter, succeeded, while 
travelling through the Baltic provinces in 
1868, in awakening some interest for a mission 
among the Jews, and in 1865 the Synod of the 
Lutheran Church of Oourland engaged a 
Jewish convert as its missionary. Other Luther- 
an synods promised their aid, and in 1870 a 
central committee was formed, composed of 


the superintendents of Livonia, Courland, 
Esthonia, Osel, Riga, and Reval. A station 
was established at Mietan, but afterwards, 
removed to Riga. Revenue about 6,000 marks, 
(See “ Miitbeil ungen und Nachrichten f iir die 
evangelische Eirche in Rusland.’’) 

III. The Labor of Pastor Faltin in Kishi- 
new. — Rev. R. Faltin had, as pastor in 
Kishinew since 1859, many dealings with 
Jews, and they often asked him for instruction 
preparatory to baptism. In the beginning he 
addressed them to the British mission in Jassy, 
but afterwards he took the work in hand him- 
self. The number of candidates increased; in 
1869 it rose to 234. A home comprising sev- 
eral buildings was erected, and in 1886 an 
agricultural colony was established at Onetschi, 
though giveu up again in 1889. Revenue, 

18.000 marks. Reports are sent to friends. 

IV. The Labor of Joseph Rabinowitch in 
Kishinew.— Since 1883 Joseph Rabinowitsch 
has preached Jesus as the Messiah to his Jewish 
compatriots, and even if he had formed his 
large following into an independent congrega- 
tionas the Israelites of the new Covenant— as was 
his idea— he would still be entitled to be men- 
tioned as one of the most active evangelists of 
our time. In Jamiaiy, 1885, he obtained per- 
mission to officiate publicly for the Jews, but he 
has not yet been able to secure a permit to bap- 
tize them. For the defraying of the expenses 
connected with this movement, a society was 
formed in London March 15th, 1887, and 
further information may be found in Prof. 
Delitzsch’s “ Dokumente der national jildischen 
christglallbiffea bewegung in SUdrussland,'' and 
in various English mission papers containing 
letters from Rabinowitsch. 

United States of America. 

I. The Church Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. — In 1851 the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States charged the Bopd of 
Missions with the care of the evangelization 
of the Jews, and from 1845 to 1852 the Do- 
mestic Committee was at work in the city of 
New York under that Board. In 1859 this 
committee was reorganized under the name of 
the Church Mission to the Jews, and work 
was renewed in the city until, January 10th, 
1878, the present name was adopted, a wider 
field chosen, and the society formally recog- 
nized as an auxiliary to the general Board. 
Its president is the presiding bishop of the 
American Episcopal Church, and most of its 
bishops are among its patrons. Special em- 
phasis is laid upon the missionary activity of 
the clergy, and 252 clergymen have promised 
their assistance. The society has 12 paid 
agents, 4 clergymen, 7 teachers, and 1 lay 
missionary at work in New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Louisville, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis. Revenue, September 1st, 1888, 

84.000 marks (Annual Reports.) 

The periodical “Israel's Watchman," pub- 
lished in Baltimore, and edited by Dr, Lewis 
de Lew, has espoused the interest of this mis- 
sion. 

II. The Hebrew Christian work in New 
York.— Rev. Jakob Freshman, son of a prose- 
lyte, formed in 1882, together with ten prose- 
^tes, a Judseo-Ohristian congregation in New 
York, with its own service, since 1885 also- 
witJbL its own place of worship, and aided 
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"by the active sympathy of many clergymen 
of various deuomiu aliens. The “memhei^ of 
the congreguiion profess Jesus CJirist as the 
Messiah, Holy Scripture as the AYorcI of God, 
and the Apostolicum as the symbol of the 
church. In his ^’ork among the Jews Mr. 
Freshman is aided by some proselytes and a 
female evangelist. (See Annual Report, and 
‘^The Hebrew Christian,’’ a bi-monthly, edited 
by Mr. Freshman.) 

According to the Rheiniseh-Westf iilische 
Mission sbl a tt, 1SS9, p, 95 se(iq., there was 
founded in Kew York in 1867 a Judaeo-Chris- 
tian Brotherhood, and a similar society in 
Chicago in 1808, ^ the latter having engaged 
Rev. J. Lottka as its missionary. 

III. The Jewish ^Mission of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
other States. — In 188B the synod engaged 
Daniel Landsmann as its missionary, and put 
him to work among the Jews of i^e^vYork. 
Revenue, December 31st, 1889, 6,300 marks. Re- 
ports in ' ‘ Zeuge der alirheit fUr evangelische- 
luthemu Gemeiuden,” the organ of the Luther- 
an Conference in New York, and in ‘‘Der 
Lutheraner,” the organ of the Synod, pub- 
lished in St. Louis. 

IV. The Norwegian Lutheran Zion Society 
in America for the Mission among the Jews 
(Zionsforeuingen for Israelsmissionen blandt 
norske Lutheranere i Amerika) was founded 
June 34tb, 1878, at the instance of Pastor J. P. 
Gertseu, and afterwards joined by Hauge*s 
synod and the Norwegian synod, so that its 
central committee represents the whole Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in North America. 
In 1880 it engaged The. Meyersohn as its 
missionary. He labored first in Palestine; 
afterwards, since^ 1883, at Miusk, in Russia. In 
the same year it also took into its service 
Pastor P. Werber in Baltimore, editor of “Der 
Freund Israels,” It issues “Lutheraueren.” 

V. The Hebrew Christiau Mission in Chi- 
cago. — In 1885 the Home Mission of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran General Synod of Baltimore 
engaged Rev. S. D. Beider, lecturer in its 
theological seminary in Ohioago, to take up 
missionary work among the Jews of that city, 
and for a couple of years he preached among 
them. In the fall of 1887 an undenominationm 
committee was formed, at the instance of Rev. 
Freshman of New York, and it has a mission- 
ary who works by visits in the houses and dis- 
tribution of tracts. A reading-room has also 
been opened for Jews. Revenue, November 
3d, 1888, 3,100 marks. 

Two new missions have recently been organ- 
ized, though ft would seem that they have as 
yet not begun practical work. In 1886 a com- 
mittee composed of clergymen and laymen be- 
longing to the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
North Ameriai was foivned- at Galena, 111 , 
with Rev. J. H. Wallfisch as its secretary ; and 
in the same year Prof. Julius Magalh of 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., was en^ged by 
the North Georgian Conference of Wesleyans 
to do missionary work among the Jews. He is 
the editor of “ The Hebrew Messenger.” 

The oldest Jewish mission in North- America 
was the Society for Ameliorating the Condition 
of the Jews, founded in 1820. It engaged, 
1833-38, the services of C. F. Frey, the first 
missionary of the London Society, and after- 
wards, 1845-*63 (?), Rev, Job. Neander, the 


former inisssionary of the Bremerlehe Society. 
Its principal field W'as the city of New York. 

The American Christian Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews* in the City of 
New York and elsetvhere was formed in Slay 
18th, 1870, by Rev. Abraham C. Tris, who had 
labored among the Jews in New' York since 
1864, and edited a bi-monthly called the “ Star 
of Bethlehem.” After the resignation of Mr. 
Tris in 1876 the work was no longer prosecuted. 

The Baptist Society for the Evangelization of 
the .Jews, which existed in 1847, is perhaps the 
same society which in 1875 engaged Rev. 
Almon in Ntwv York as its niissiomrry, and the 
Presbyterian Mission mentioned in “Freund 
Isniels,” 1876, p. 146, represents the occasional 
labors of Rev. J. Neander, since 1853 pastor of 
the First German Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Australia and South Africa 

In 1867 Pastor S. Finkelstein in Melbourne 
tried to gather all the friends there of mis-sion- 
ary work around a Jewish mission; and as 
a proof of the interest thus suvakened may be 
mentioned that annual contributions are regu- 
larly sent to the Lutheran Central Society from 
the Evangelical Lutheran Immanuel Synod in 
South Australia, and from the old Evangelical 
Immanuel' Synod. Similar contributions are 
also sent to the same institution from churches 
in the C’ape Colony, and to the Societe des Mis- 
sions EvangOiques in Paris from the church in 
Basutoland. 

Thus, to sum up the whole survey, there ex- 
ist in all 49 Protestant societies for Jewish mk- 
sions, employing 384 W'orkers, maintaining 125 
stations, and enjoying a revenue of 1,960,000 
marks ($490,000). Nor should it be left unmen- 
tioned that the missions receive great aid from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
has published translations of the Bible in He- 
brew, and in the Jewdsh-German, Jewish-Span- 
ish, and Jewish-Persian dialects, and whose 
canvassers, spread over the whole w^orld, in 
Russia and Siberia, in Morocco and Egypt, in 
Arabia and Persia, often personally engage in 
practical missionary work ; as also from the 
American Tract Society, whose canvassers are 
zealously engaged in bringing the Jewish im- 
migrants who land at New York— sometimes 
numbering 500 a day — nearer to the gospel. 

JBesults, 

Among the workers in the fields of God the 
missionary to the Jews still occupies an humble 
place. Gospel seed cast among Israel is still 
a sowing in hope. Nevertheless true missionary 
work among the Jews has never been altogether 
without results, nor has the church ever been 
altogether without proselytes. If all those 
Jews who have entered the church and their 
de.'scendants had remained together instead of 
losing themselves among the other peoples, as 
there is an unbelieving Israel, there would 
certainly also now have been a believing Israel, 
to be counted by millions, and no one would 
have ventured to speak of the uselessness of 
preaching the gospel to the Jews. 

It has been estimated that during the fimt 
three quarters of the present centmy about 
100,000 Jews have been converted to Christi- 
anity. Now, of course, this must not be 
understood as if those 100,000 conversions 
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were tlie result of the Jewish mission. Not 
to speak of the merely secular aspirations 
which may tempt many * 1:0 abandon Judaism, 
there can be no doubt that Christianit}' must 
present itself to the Jew as the more humane 
religion, in fuller harmony with the deepest 
instincts of the heart, and less adverse to 
the stream of modern civilization. Christi- 
anity is its own missionary. But the honest 
w’ork done in its support by the Jewish missions 
must therefore not be overlooked. Many Jews 
like better to be instructed and baptized by the 
pastor thau by the missionary, for the simple 
reason — we are sorry to say — that the former is 
apt to be less strict in his demands, and may 
consent to administer baptism after a few hoiu’s* 
instruction and on basis of a clever-tongued 
confession. A missionary may have exercised 
a very considerable inhuence, and yet not have 
very" numerous baptisms to show for it. 
When the London Society in 1S7T announced 
that ithadbaptized3,574 Jews, and that one mis- 
sionary in six years had baptized sixty converts, 
it should be remembered that baptismal statis- 
tics can never be an adequate proof of conscien- 
tious labor. 

The Jews like to say that there are no prose- 
lytes really convinced "of the truth of Christian- 
ity; that they were all bought, somehow or 
other, etc. But in Germany, Neander, the 
church historian; Philippi, tlie Lutheran theo- 
logian; Stahl, the conservative jurist; Paulus 
Cassel, the orientalist and theologian; in 
Denmark, Calkar, the first historian of the 
Jewish mission ; in Norway, the learned theo- 
logian Caspori ; in Holland," the poet Da Costa ; 
in England, Edersheim, the author of * ‘ The Life 
and Times of Jesus, the Messiah;'* and Saphir, 
the eloquent preacher ; in North America, 
the two bishops Hellmuth and Schereschewsky 
—were they bought ? Nevertheless, it is not 
the result of the vrork, but the command of the 
Lord, which has decided the church to under- 
take the mission to the Jews, and it is simply the 
obedience to that command which reaps its re- 
ward. 

Jewett, Fayette, b. Newbury, Vt., U. S. 
A., August 15th, 1824 : graduated at Vermont 
Univer3ty 1848 ; studied medicine and prac- 
tised at Nashua, N. H. In September, 1852, 
his attention bein^ called to the subject of mis- 
sions by an article in the ** Journal of Missions,” 
he decided to devote himself to the foreign- 
mission work, and being accepted by the A. B. 
C- P. M., sailed March 14th, 1853. He was first 
stationed at Tocat, then at Sivas, and in 1858 at 
Yozgat, these changes being required by the 
necessities of the work and the missionary 
families. He was ordained as an evangelist at 
Constantinople Mot 28th, 1857. In 1860 he 
returned to the United States to seek relief 
from a peculiar and distressing affection, and 
for a time gave up the expectation of resuming 
missionary work abroad. But his heart being 
in the work and his brethren desiring his return, 
he concluded to go out again. He reached 
Livei'pool as well as usual on June 12th, ar- 
ranged to sail for Smyrna in a few days, when, 
after an illness of only half an hour, he died on 
the 18th. 

Jlian§L a town in the Northwest Provinces, 
South India, 65 miles south of Gwalior. A 
walled town, strongly fortified; surrounded by 
fine groves. It is a inilitaiy and railway post, 


the centre of a large population. Climate, in- 
tensely hot. Population, 2,478. Mission station 
of the Presbyterian Church (North) ; 1 mission- 
ary and wife, 2 female missionaries, 1 native 
pastor, 1 church, 1 chapel. 

Jimenez, a town on a peninsula projecting 
from the east coast of ^Mexico into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Climate hot, but healthful. Kace, 
mixed Spanish and Indian. Language, Spanish. 
Religion, Roman Catholic. An out-statiou of 
Matamoras, Mexico, Mission, Southern Presby- 
teriiin Church; 1 native pastor, 1 organized 
church, 11 preaching places, 1 Sabbath-school, 
32 scholars. 

Jiwal, a station of the "Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Missionary Society (1870), among the 
people of the Rhasai and Jaintia hills, India. 
These hills are a part of the lofty range be- 
tween the valley of Assam on the north and 
the plains of Bengal on the south. Jaintia is 
British territory, but Khasai is ruled by its 
own kings. The people are a tribe of huuieis, 
speaking a monosyllabic hmguage, and worship- 
ing demons. In. 1829 they sacrificed a party of 
English engineers to the demons. Under the 
protection of the English Government the mis- 
sionaries have made good progress in their 
work, and there are now in the Jaintia district 
7 churches, 814 church-members, 1,262 Suuday- 
schoiars, 680 day-scholars. It is intended to 
make Jiwai the headquarters of a medical mis- 
sion for Jaintia. 

Jodhpur (also called Marwar), is a native 
state in Rajputana, India. The capital, Jodhpur 
city, was built in 1549, and is surrounded by a 
strong wall six miles in circuit, with seventy 
gates. The Maharaja’s palace stands on the 
crest of a hiU overlooking the town several 
hundred feet below. The population of the 
state is estimated at 2,000,000 ; 86 per cent 
are Hindus, 10 per cent Jains, and 4 per cent 
Mohammedans. In the city are 80,000 people. 
Mission station of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Scotland (1885) ; 1 missionary and 
wife, 9 communicants, 3 native assistants, 1 
school, 15 scholars. 

Johnson, Albert Osborne, b. Cadiz, 
Ohio, U. S. A., June 22d, 1833 ; graduated at 
Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Pa., 1852; 
Western Theological Seminary, jAJleghany, Pa., 
1855 ; ordained by Presbytery of Ohio in June, 
and sailed July 17th, same year, for India, as a 
missionary of Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. He was stationed at Futtehgurh. At 
the commencement of the Seppy mutiny he 
with others attempted to reach Allahabad, a 
British station, but was made prisoner, and 
put to death at Cawnpore by order of the rebel 
chief Nana Sahib, June 13th, 1857. A fellow- 
missionary thus speaks of Mr. Johnson : ‘"He 
was a man of very genial infltiences and of fine 
social qualities. His qualifications for the mis- 
sionary work were of a high order, and he bade 
fair to excel in every department of labor.” 

Johnson, Fdward^ b. Hollis, N. H., U. 
S. A., 1813. At the age of twenty he says*. 
"" The wretched condition of the heathen, and 
the consideration that but few go to their re- 
lief, led me to devote myself to labor for their 
salvation.” He was sent out by the A. B. C. P. 
M., as a teacher to the Sandwich Islands, sail- 
ing December 14th, 1836. He was statione4.4)H 
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Waioli, Kauai, where he continued to reside 
the whole thirty years of his missionary life. 
The early part of that time he spent as a 
teacher with Rev. Mr. Alexander in his school. 
He was ordained as pastor of the Waioli church. 
“For many years,” sa 3 ^s the Honolulu 
Friend,” “he has been one of the pillars of the 
churches on the island of Kauai. Kot origi- 
nall 3 " educated for the ministiy, he evinced 
traits which admirably" fitted him ‘for usefulness 
among the Ha^vaiians.” He died on board the 
“Morning Star,” on a visit as delegate from the 
Hawaiian Board to the Micronesian Mission, 
September, 1867. 

Jolof or Wolof Version. — The Jolof 
belongs to the Negro group of African lan- 
guages, and is spoken by the Jolof s, w'ho live 
near Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa, and num- 
ber about 50,000 souls. At the special request 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Societj^- the British 
and Foreign Bible Society published in 1881 a 
tentative translation of the Gospel of Matthew, 
prepared by the Rev. R. Dixon, stationed at 
Bathurst. 

JTiidseo-Arabio Version.— An edition 
of the Gospels of Matthew and John, of the Acts, 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews of the Arabic 
translation, but in Hebrew characters, was pub- 
lished in 1847, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay. This edition was 
intended for the Arabic-speaking Jews of 
Yemen, Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, who in 
their writing or reading use only the Hebrew 
characters. A new edition of the Gospel of 
Matthew, prepared by Mu. Irrsich under the 
care of the Rev. R. H. Weakley, w^as published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1888. The Arabic translation followed is that 
of Van Dyck; the former edition was transliter- 
ated from the old text. 

JudaBO-Crerman Version.— For the 

German Jews an edition of the New Testament 
in rabbinical chai-acters was published in 1540 at 
Cracow, prepared by John Herzuge, a converted 
Jew, on the basis of LutheFs version. In 
1819 the London Jews’ Society published an 
edition of the entire German Bible in the 
Judaeo-German, the work having been prepared 
by Juda d’Allemand. An edition of the Old 
Testament under the care of Rev. R. Kolny 
•was published in 1859 bjr the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which also published 
in 1868 the Psalms, carefully revised by Rev. 
W. Edwards of Breslau. A revised edition 
of the Psalms, made by Prof. Palotta of Vienna, 
was also published in 1873. 

Judaeo-Persian Version.— For Jews in 
Persia the Bntish and Foreign Bible Society 
published at London in 1847 an edition of the 
Gospels in Persian, but in Hebrew characters, 
under the care of Dr. Wilson of Bombay. 

Judaeo-Polish Version.— There are 
many Jews in Poland, Roumania, Galicia, and 
Southern Russia who speak the Gemoain. with a 
mixture of Hebraisms, or at least use phrases 
peculiar to the Jews, with very little Polish in 
them. An edition of the New Testament in the 
so-called Rabbinic characters was published at 
London by the London Jews’ Society in 1 821. 
The same society published in 1869 an edition 
^ the Hebrew square letters, and in 1882 the 
^ish and Foreign Bible Society published at 


Vienna a revised edition in the pointed Hebrew 
character, prepared and edited b^^ Mr. P. 
Hershon. A version of the Psalms in the same 
character was prepared for the same Society by 
Mr. Isaac Cohn, on the recommendation and 
under the superintendence of Prof. Delitzsch of 
Leipzig, and published in 1887. The same 
Bible Society' also published in 1889 the Prophet 
Isaiah, prepared by Mr. Lichtenstein of Leipzig, 
at the advice of Dr. Delitzsch. The fol- 
lowing, which we take from the annual re- 
port of* the same Bible Society for the year 1888, 
will be of great interest: “ The version w’hich 
has generally been known as Judseo-Polish 
will in future be more correctlj- called Judseo- 
German. The question of the nature and dif- 
ference of the Judaeo-Polish and J udseo-German 
dialects must be answered by^ stating that there 
existed originally only one dialect, now spoken 
by the Jews of Austria and Russia; while it has 
nearly" vanished from Germany, and has there 
been supplanted by our correct modern -German 
language. This dialect the German Jews 
formed in old times from the German language 
as it then was spoken, interspersing a '"great 
many Hebrew and some French and Spanish 
words, and took it with them when driven 
from Germany to Poland and Russia. There 
they enriched it by not a few Polish and Rus- 
sian expressions, and this German, with Hebrew 
and Polish filling, which often retains words 
and forms no longer to be found in modern 
German, is the language actually in use among 
those millions of Jews in Eastern Europe. It 
is true, however, that this language is not 
spoken by all in the same way. There are 
several idioms of it, differing by the pronunci- 
ation of the vowels and by certain terms taken 
from the Polish and Russian languages. Thus 
Lithuania, Galicia, Bessarabia, Roumania, have 
their own idioms, those of the three last-named 
lands, however, forming together one family. 
Judsso-German editions of the Bible, therefore, 
must he written in a form of this language 
■which avoids provincial idioms as much as pos- 
sible, if they shall be understood by all Judaeo- 
German-speaking Jews of the East. . . . The 
edition of the New Testament printed at Vienna 
in 1882 is written in the Galician idiom of 
Judseo-German, while the new edition of the 
Psalms, Mr. Cohn’s translation, exhibits the 
Lithuanian idiom. Only these last-named really 
represent the Jews’ own language.” It may 
also be noticed that as Mr. Lichtenstein is a 
native of Bessarabia, and Mr. Oohn of Lithu- 
ania, the work done by them will be appreci- 
ated by those J ews for whom it is intended. 

Judseo-ISpanUh Versian.— This is the 
dialect spoken by the Sephardim Jews, whose 
ancestors, when banished from Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, and from 
Portugal in 1497, found refuge in Constanti- 
nople and other parts of theTui*kish dominions. 
It is printed in Rabbinical characters, and is 
supposed to be understood by about 45,000 
persons. The translation of the New Testa- 
ment was prepared by a Jew, named Atbias 
Leone, and was carefully examined all through 
by Mr. Lecoes, formerly an agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The first edition 
was printed under the care of Mr! Isaac 
Lowndes at Corfu in 1829. It was afterwards 
revised and reprinted at Athens in 1844. The 
American Bible Society published the Old 
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Testament, mainly following in the first instance 
the old Ferrara Judseo-Spanish Bible of 15o3, 
and edited by the Rev. Br. Schauflier and Mr. 
Farman. This edition was issued at Vienna in 
1842. The work has been revised and reprinted 
for the American Bible Society by the Rev. J. 
Christie, of the Scotch Mission to the Jews, at 
Constantinople in 1873. In 1877 the British 
and Foreign Bible Society published at Con- 
stantinople a revised edition of the 2vew Testa- 
ment, consisting of 3,000 copies, the revision 
having also been made by Mr. Christie. 

Judd, OerritParmeIee,b. Paris, N. Y., 
U. S. A., April 23d, 1803; studied medicine with 
his father at Paris, and at the Medical College, 
Fairfield, N. Y. ; sailed as a medical missionary 
of the American Board for the Sandwich Islands 
November 3d, 1827, reaching Honolulu March 
31st, 1828. In 1840 he accompanied Captain 
iVilkes in his exploring expedition through the 
islands. After fourteen years’ faithful mis- 
sionary work his connection with the mission 
ceased* and in 1842 he became recorder and in- 
terpreter to the Government of Hamehameha 
III. When Lord George Paulet violently took 
possession of the islands in 1843, Dr. Judd was 
appointed one of the joint commission to repre- 
sent the king. When the government was re- 
stored to Kamehameha July 31st, 1843, he was 
invited by the king to organize a ministiy, 
which he'did, and this was the first Hawaiian 
cabinet. In 1844 he became minister of finance, 
which ofldce be held till 1853. In 1849 he ac- 
companied the princes Liholiho and Lob Kame- 
hameha to Europe to make new treaties, and to 
settle a difficulty with France. Dr. Judd was 
eminently successful in extricating the govern- 
ment from its financial embarrassment, and in 
many#Avays, as the confidential minister of the 
king, was serviceable to the nation. It is re- 
corded of him by Jarves, in his ‘*Histo^ of 
the Hawaiian Islands,” that, fearmg the seizure 
of the national records by Lord Paulet, “he 
withdrew them from the Gk>vernment House 
and secretly placed them in the royal tomb. In 
this abode of death, suiTounded by the sover- 
eigns of Hawaii, using the coffin of Kame- 
hameha for a feible, for many weeks he nightly 
found an unsuspected asylum for his own 
labors in behalf of the kingdom.” Dr. Judd 
•died at Honolulu January 12th, 1873. 

Jiidson. Adouiram, b. Malden, Mass., 
U. S. A., August 9th, 1788; graduated at 
Brown University, first in his class, 1807. Af- 
ter graduating he taught school for a year, and 
published “Elements of English Grammar” 
and “Young Ladies’ Arithmetic.” In 1808 he 
entered Andover Theological Seminary, “ not,” 
says Dr, Wayland, a professor of religion, or 
a candidate for the ministry, but as a person 
deeply in earnest on the subject, and desirous 
of arnving at the truth.” In the seminary that 
year he was converted. The reading of Bu- 
chanan “ Star in the Bast,” and his associa- 
tion with Mills, Richards, and Hall, who had 
arrived at Andover from Williams College, led 
him to resolve to become a missionary to the 
heathen. The A. B. 0. F. M. having been 
formed in 1810, and its funds not being suffi- 
cient to justify the appdiatment of the six 
young men who wished to go on a foreign mis- 
sion, Mr. Judson was sent to England to secure 
the coi-qperatian of the London Missioxiaiy So- 
« 0 lety in ihe support of a itqBsmn in ^ East. 


On the voyage the English ship was captured, 
and he was thrown into prison at Bayonne. 
Released, he proceeded to England. Unsuc- 
cessful in the immediate object of his journey, 
he was, on his return, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Board as a missionary to India or Burmah, 
and, embarking February 19th, 1812, reached 
Calcutta June 17th. Having changed his 
view's with regard to baptism, he severed his 
connection with the Board. Not allow^ed to 
remain in the East India Company's territories, 
he went, with his wife, to Mauritius. Here he 
remained four months, laboring among the 
English sailors of the garrison, and then sailed 
for Madras. Fearing to remain in the Compa- 
ny’s territory, he embarked for the port of 
Rangoon, Burmah, which he reached July, 
1813. ’ He and his 'wife took up their residence* 
in the house of Mr. Felix Carey, who was then 
absent, and afterwards resigned his mission in 
their favor. After six years' labor the first con- 
vert, Moung Nau, was baptized. From 1824 
to 1826, during the 'war of England with Bur- 
mah, Mr. and Mrs. Judson endured terrible 
hardships. Suspected of being a spy, be was 
arrested in his house by an officer, accompanied 
by an executioner, who seized him, thiw him 
on the floor, bound him fast with cords, and 
dragged him away from his 'wife. He was 
thrown into the death-prison, and for seventeen 
months confined in the loathsome jails of Ava 
and Oung-pen-la, being bound duringthis period 
with three, and during two months with five, 
pairs of fetters. His sufferings from fever, 
heat, hunger, and the cruelty of his keepers 
were excruciating. Mrs. Judson also suffered, 
though not imprisoned. By her persistent en- 
treaties and large presents, and finally by the 
demand of General Campbell, he “was at the 
end of two years released. In 1826 the head- 
quarters of the mission were transferred to 
Amherst. But he was soon called to Ava to 
act as interpreter in the negotiation of a new 
treaty between the English and the Burmese. 
In his absence his wife died. In 1829 he joined 
the Boardmans atMoulmein, which became the 
chief seat of the Baptist missions in Burmah. 
The site for the mission was presented by Sir 
Archibald Campbell. Desiring to carry the 
gospel to Central Burmah, Mr. Judson in 1830 
made long tours in the interior, and spent three 
mouths in futile efforts to establish a mission in 
the ancient city of Rome. Before returning 
to Moulmein he spent a year in Rangoon. At 
a great festival here he was applied to by thou- 
sands for tracts. “ Some,” he says, “come two 
or three months^ journey from the borders of 
Siam and China: * Sir, we hear that there is 
an eternal hell. We are afraid of it. Do give 
us a writing that will tell us how to escape it.^ 
Others come from the frontiers of Kathay, a 
hundred miles norih of Ava: ‘Sir, we have 
seen a writing that tells about an eternal God. 
Are you the man that gives away such writ- 
ings If so, pray give us one, for we want to 
know* the truth before we die.' Others come 
from the interior of the country, where the 
name of Jesus Christ is a little known: ‘ Ai^e 
you Jesus Christ's man ? Give us a writing 
that tells about Jesus Christ.’ ” 

In 1831-32 Mr. Judson made three tours 
•among the Karens, v^th encoura^g suc- 
cess. fn 1334 he mariied ,tp Mrs.^r^ H- 
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lie bad commenced seventeen years before in 
Rangoon. In ISJjS be says there were above a 
tbousMud converts from heathenism formed 
into churches. In 1839, threatened wdtb pnl- 
monary disease, he took a short voya^^e, return- 
ing to iMoulmein in two months w’ith health 
somewhat improved. In 1842 he commenced, 
at the urgent request of the Board, the prepara- 
tion of a Burmau dictionary. In 1845 he em- 
barked for America for his'owu health and that 
of his wife, accompanied by two Burman assist- 
ants to help him in his work on the dictionary. 
Mrs. Judson died at St. Helena. He reached 
Boston October 15th. Too weak for public 
speaking, he addressed crow’ded assemblies 
through an interpreter. Having again married, 
he returned to Airmah in 1846, and soon re- 
sumed work at Rangoon on the dictionary. 
But the intolerance of the Burmese Government 
and the sickness of the missionaries caused him 
to leave Rangoon and return to Moulmein, 
which he reached September 5th, 1847. Here 
he worked steadily at the dictionary, which he 
was compelled to leave unfinished, for his 
health had so utterly failed that in 1850 he set 
out for along sea-voyage as the only hope of 
saving his life. He died April 12th, 1850, 
scarcely three days out of sight of the moun- 
tains of Burmab, and his body w’as committed 
to the deejD. In 1823 Brown University con- 
ferred on him the degree of doctor of divinity. 
Dr. Judson was a tnan of vigorous intellect and 
fervent piety, a close student, and very thorough 
in his work. He was well-known throughout 
India. The Crown Prince of Siam invited him 
to visit Siam at his expense. The English au- 
thorities profoundly respected him, and the 
native converts greatly revered and loved him. 
“ Kumerous con veils, a corps of trained native 
assistants, the translation of the Bible and other 
valuable books into Burmese, and a large Bur- 
man and English dictionary nearly completed 
are some of the direct fruits of his thirty-seven 
years of missionary service.” 


Judson, Ann Hasseltine, h. Bradford, 
Mass., U. S. A., December 22d, 1789; taught for 
several years after leaving Bradford Academy; 
married Dr, Judson, and embarked with him for 
Burmah February 19th, 1812, and in July, 1818, 
reached Rangoon, the chief seaport of the Bur- 
man Empire. Her health having failed in a 
year and a half, she sailed for Madras January, 
1815, returning after an absence of three months 
with health much improved. Several thou- 
sands of Siamese being in Rangoon, she studied 
that language, and with the assistance of her 
teacher translated into it the Burman Cate- 
chism, a tract, and the Gospel of Matthew; 
also one of their celebrated books into English. 
She had frequent meetings with the women. In 
1820 she became seriously ill, and was taken by 
Dr. Judson to Calcutta, partly for the voyage, 
and partly to procure medical assistance. She 
returned with health improved, but soon was 
again prostrated, and August 21st, 1821, em- 
barked for America by the way of England, 
reaching home in September, 1823. While 
there a history of the Burman mission, begun 
^ her in London, was published in England. 
With health partially I'estored she returned to 
Burmah with Mr. and Mrs. Wade, reaching 
J^ngoon December 5th, 1828, and with Dr. 
®j^son removed to Ava. There she soon had 
, i&ohool of native girls. But on the breaking 


out of war with England she was called to 
share in his suifeiings. While he was fettered 
in the death prison, she was guarded in her own 
house by ten ruliianly men, deprived of her 
furniture and most of her personal effects. Be- 
ing released the third day, she sought in various 
■ways the comfort and release of her husband. 
“ She followed him from prison to prison, min- 
istering to his wants, trying to softeu the hearts 
of his keepers, to mitigate his sufferings, inter- 
ceding with government officials or with mem- 
bers of the 1 * 0 } al family. For a year and a litilf 
she thus exerted herself, walking miles in feeble 
health, in the darkness of the night or under a 
noonday sun, much of the time with a babe in 
her arms.” After a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, Dr. and Mrs. JuSson w*ere again at 
Rangoon March 21st, 1826, having been absent 
two years and three months. The English 
having made the new town of x\mherst their 
capitaX Dr. and Mrs. Judson established the 
mission there. During his absence at Ava as 
interpreter for the English and Burmans, Mrs. 
Judson built a smalf bamboo dwelling-house 
and two school-houses, in one of which she 
gathered ten children, in the other she liereelf 
assembled the few native converts for w^orship 
on the Sabbath. In the midst of these toils she 
•was attacked with fever, and after sixteen days’' 
illness died, October 24th, 1826, in the 87th year 
of her age. She was a woman of superior men- 
tal endowments, earnest piety, self-sacrificing 
devotion, great perseverance, unaffected dig- 
nity and refinement. 

Jndson, ISarali Hall (Boardmaii), 

b. Alstead, Is. H., U. S.A., November 4th, 1803; 
married Rev. George Dana Boardnian, and em- 
barked July 16th, 1826, for Burmab, but was de- 
tained in Calcutta by the war till 1827. After 
Mr. Boardman's death she determined, though 
urged by friends in America to return, to re- 
main in Tavoy, and for three years of her wid- 
owhood she continued her husband’s work, 
proclaiming Christ to Karen inquirers, conduct- 
ing schools, and making long tours, often in 
drenching rains, ** through wild mountain pass- 
es, over swollen streams and deceitful marshes, 
among the craggy rocks and tangled shrubs of 
the jungle.” In April, 1834, she was married to 
Dr. Judson. She was familiar w'ith the Bur- 
man language, having acquired unusual fluency 
and power in conversation and prayer, and 
writing it with accuracy. She conducted week- 
ly prayer-meetings with the female church- 
members, and another for the study of the 
Bible. She translated into Burmese the first 
part of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” several tracts, 
twenty of the best bymns used in the “Chapel 
Hymn-book,” four volumes of “Scripture 
Questions for Sunday-schools,” and a series of 
Sunday cards, each containing a short hymn. 
She learned also the language of the Peguans, 
and superintended the translation of the New 
Testament and the principal Burmese tracts into 
that language. Her health having failed, she 
left for home with Dr. Judson April 26th, 1845. 
She died on shipboard in the harbor of St. Hel- 
ena, September 1st, 1846, and was buried on the 
island, having spent twenty-one years in mis- 
sion work. 

Jiidsmi, dmflF Cliabl^nek, b. Eaton,. 
N. y., IT. 8 . A., August 22d, 1817; taught 
at Uti^ia; mcmled Dr. Judson, and in 1M7 
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sailed with Mm for Burmah. A popular and poems in fclie “ Mirror” were collected un- 
writer, she wrote undor the pseudonym of der the title of ‘‘Alderbrook,” and her domes- 
“ Fanny Forester ” articles of prose and tic poems under that of “ Olio.” Her other 
poetry for Yarious magazines. She wrote works in prose were the " Kathayan Slave/* 
also several Sunday-school books. While a collection of missionaiy writings in prose and 
in Rangoon she wrote the memoir of Mrs. Sarah verse, and “ My Two Sisters.** 

B. Judson, and in Moulmein composed several 

of her best poems. After her husband’s death Julfa.— 1. A suburb of the city of Ispahan, 
she returned home in 1851 with health much Persia, inhabited almost entirely by Armenians, 
impaired, and devoted herself to the care of Mission station of the O. M. S. (See Ispahan.) 
her children and aged parents, and to literary — 3. A town on the river Aras, on the border 
pursuits. She gave much time to the prepara- between the Caucasus and Persia. Thestarting- 
tion of the papers for President Wayland’s point in Persia for caravans and travellers to 
Memoirs of Dr. Judson. She died at Hamil- the mission stations of Oroomiah, Tabriz, and 
ton, N. T. , Jime 1st, 1854. Her essays, sketches, Teheran. 


K. 


Kabyle or Kabatl Tersion.— The 

Kabyle belongs to the Hamitic group of Afri- 
can languages, and is spoken in Algeria and 
Tunis. In 1883 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society published the first seven chapters of 
the Grospel of Matthew ; but there was great 
difficulty in finding an accurate scholar ac- 
quainted with the language. With a view’’ of 
securing as accurate a version as possible. Dr. 
G-. Sauerwein was sent to Algiers by^ the above 
Society. He returned with a version of the 
Gospel of John, made from the French by an 
Arab who assisted P^re Olivier with his Kabyle- 
French Dictionary. After Dr. Sauerwein had 
revised the version from the Greek, it was pub- 
lished in 1884, in Roman characters. Thus far 
507 copies have been disposed of. 

Kachebb (Cutch), a native state, con- 
nected with the geverument of India through 
that of Bombay, situated in the western part of 
the Bombay presidency, between Kathiawar 
and Sindh. It lies between latitude 30® 47' and 
34"^ north, and between longitude 68® 26' and 
7V 10' east. Its southwestern border rests 
upon the Indian Ocean. Its habitable area is 
about 6,500 square miles, and its population 
513,084. North and east of the state, coveMg 
an area of nearly 9,000 square miles (making 
the total area within the limits of Kachchh 
over 15,000 square miles) stretches a salt desert, 
uninhabitable, untill able, and often in the 
rair^ season impassable, known as the “ Rann 
of Kachchh.*’ It is believed to be the bed of 
what was once an arm of the sea, hut which 
has been raised above its original level and cut 
off from the ocean. During the rainy season 
it is often inundated, partly by the waves of the 
sea, driven against it by strong soulherly -winds, 
and partly by the rainfall from the adjacent 
region draining into it. During the dry season 
its surface is often encrixsted and jittering 
with salt. As the whole territory of Kachchh 
exhibits traces of volcanic action, and is even 
now subject to occasional violent shocks of 
earthquake, it seems probable that the Rann had 
its origin in some violent convulsion of the 
earth’s surface. It is noticed that the sea is 
encroaching more and more upon the eastern 
part of the Rann, so much so that boats can 
now reach places which a short time ago were 
inacc^ihle to them. But it has not yet been 
determined whether or no this indicates a gen- 


eral subsidence of the land in that vicinity. The 
surface of Kachchh as a whole is described as 
treeless, rocky, and barren. It is cut by ranges 
of hills, rising at the highest point to an alti- 
tude of 1,450 feet above the sea. There is a fair 
proportion of good soil, though grain figures 
among the articles imported. Kachchh is es- 
pecially noted for its beautiful embroideries 
and for its manufactures of silverware. Mand- 
vi is the chief seaport, situated on the south- 
west coast; its harbor is protected by a break- 
water. Native craft manned by .the ’Kachchhi 
sailors, who are as skilful as any of the sailors 
of Hindustan, sail thence to Muscat, Arabia, 
and to adjacent ports in western India. Atone 
time there was considerable traffic with Zanzi- 
bar, whence, up to 1836, slaves were imported. 
The population is about three fifths Hindu and 
a little more than one fifth Mohammedan; the 
Jains number about 67,000. The roads are 
poor, and during the rainy months the country 
is nearly impassable. There are no railroads. 
Education is in a backward state. The census 
of 1881 i*eported only 6,502 boys and 419 girls as 
under instruction; and only 27,263 males and 
1, 168 females as able to read and write. There 
were only 38 post-offices in the entire state at 
that time. The language is known as the 
Kachchhi, and is classed by philologists as 
properly a dialect of the Sindhi, in the transition • 
stage between that language and Gujenithi. 
The Bible has not yet been translated into 
Kachchhi, though the Gospel of Mark has been 
(in 1834). Missionary operations have not yet 
been undertaken. The capital is Bhuj, which 
was at an early period dedicated to the snake 
divinity Bhujanga — ^whence its name. It has 
a population of somewhat over 23,000. Mandvi, 
the principal seaport, has a population of be- 
tween 86,000 and 40,000. 

Kafir or Xosa Version.— The Kafir or 
Xosa belongs tothe Bantu family of African lan- 
guages, and is used in Kafirland, South Africa. 
For the inhabitants of that country the Revs. 
William Shaw, W. J. Shrewsbuiy, and W, B. 
Boyce, of theWesleyanMissionapr Society, trans- 
lated the New Testament into this South African* 
language, which was published in 1841. A care- 
fully revised edition was published in 1848 also, 
at the Mount Coke lyesleyan Mission press; 
and in 1859 the Old 'I’estament, prepared by the 
Rev. J. W. Appley^, with me ttfd of the 
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missionaries Rennie and BDline, -was publi^ed. 
Ten years after the publication of the Old Tes- 
tament, a board of levisers, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the various churches in South 
Africa, commenced the revision of the Kafir 
Scriptures; and in 1878 the revised version of 
the New Testament was issued from the press, 
under the editorship of the Rev. W. J. Davis, 
who took the place of Mr Appleyard after his 
death in 1874. The revised version having proved 
unacceptable owing to certain renderings, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 188S, at the 
request of the weslej^an Missionary Society, 
agreed to reprint an edition of Appleyard's ver- 
sion of the New Testament under the editorship 
of the Rev. W. Hunter, who was to introduce 
a new orthography without changing the text. 
Steps having been taken to carry the revision 
of the Bible to a successful issue, the Rev. A. 
Krapf, who was present at every session and at 
eveiy single meeting, was appointed by the Re- 
vision Board to proceed to England, and to is- 
sue the new revised version, which was pub- 
lished in 1888, the edition consisting of 3,000 
copies. Up to March 31st, 1889, the British Bible 
Society disposed of 50,328 portions of the Scrip- 
tures. 

{Specimen wrse. John 3 : 16.) 

Ngokuba Utixo walitanda ilizwe kangak% 
wada wanika unyana wake okupela kwozel- 
weyo, ukuze osukuba ekolwa kuye angabubi^ 
koko abe nobomi obungunapakade. 

Kallrland, a section of South Africa ly- 
ing between the rivers Kei and Umfumodua, 
and occupied by the Kafirs. It has been an- 
nexed to Cape Colony, though British immi- 
grants have entered it somewhat cautiously. 
Still the great attractions of the country, it being 
at once the most salubrious, fertile, and pictur- 
esque region of South Africa, have helped to 
overcome the difficulties and dangers of coloni- 
zation, and there is now a continuous zone of 
European settlements from the Orange River to 
Delagoa Bay. 

Kafirland is the most densely 
peopled portion of South Africa in proportion 
to its extent, there being over half a million in 
an area of not more than 16,000 square miles, 
or about 32 to the square mile. 

The Kafirs take the foremost place in the 
BanUi family for physical beauty and st,rength, 
‘Courage and intelligence. (See Africa, and 
Bantu race.) 

Kafirs, Mission to, Ixopo, Natal. Head- 
•quarlers, Entakamu, Natal, Africa.— This mis- 
sion, at first known as the “Rock Fountain 
Mission,’* was started by Mr. and Mrs. Elbert 
S. Clarke, at Rock Fountain, among the Um- 
kolisa tribe, in 1878. In addition to Rock Foun- 
tain there are now stations at Entakamu, Hope 
Yale, and Endunduma, all of them important 
-centres for missionary work, as they adjoin 
Kafir communities where there are thousands 
of heathen who had n«ver heard the gospel be- 
fore this mission was started. Many other 
preaching points will probably soon become 
regular stations. Besides its preaching services, 
the mission carries on schools and medical 
work. 

Ka-ffi, a town and district in Formosa 
where the Presbyterian Church of England are 


working, with four stations among the Chinese — 
Ka-gi, Tau-lak, Ka-tang, Gu-ta-oan; and four 
among the Pe-po-hoan— Giam-cheng, Ka-poa- 
soa, Thau-sia, and Hoan-a-chhan. 

Kag'osliima, a town in the southern part 
of the island of Kiu-shiu, Japan, renowned 
for its landlocked harbor, one of the best in 
Japan. Population, 49,858 (1887). Mission 
station of the JVIethodist Episcopal Church 
(North); 1 native preacher, 2 other helpers, 4'T 
church-members, 1 church, 1 school, 21 schol- 
ars. Church Missionary Society; 1 native 
teacher, 25 church-members. Union Church 
of Christ; 32 church-members, 2 out stations. 

Kagrura Version.— The Kagura belongs 
to the Bantu family of African languages, and 
is spoken by the Kaguras, a tribe of East Equa- 
torial Africa. In 1884 the British and Foreign 
Bible Society published the Gospel nf Luke, "as 
translated by the missionary Mr. Leist. Other 
parts of the Bible have also been translated. 

Kafti, a town in the Nilgiri Hill district, 
Madras, South India, 3 miles from Ootaca- 
mund, 50 miles west of Banda. Population, 
2,954. Mission station of the Basle jVIissionary 
Society; 2 missionaries and wives, 18 native 
helpers, 2 out-stations. 

l£alalia§ti (Kalastry), a town in the North 
Arcot district, Madras, India, 16 miles north- 
east of Tirupati, a station on the Madras 
Railway, northwestern line. Population, 9,933, 
Hindus, Moslems, and Christians. The town 
has large bazaars, and is a place for pilgrimage, 
as it contains one of the most famous temples 
of Siva. Mission station of the Herman n.sburg 
Missionary Society (1873), with one of their larg- 
est and best congregations. 

Kalasapad (Kalsapad), a town in the 
Mutgalpad district, Madras. Mission district 
of the S. P. G.; 53 villages, 1 missionary, 55 
native helpers, 1,206 church-members. 

Kalgan 9 one of the most northern cities of 
China, is situated on the Siingho River, at a 
gate in the Great Wall, in the province of Chihli, 
125 miles northw^est of Peking. It is an impor- 
tant commercial station on the road between 
China and Siberia, Mission station of the A. B. 
C. F. M. (1865); 2 missionaries and wives, 2 
female missionaries, 2 chapels, 1 day-school, 1 

f ids' boarding-school, A dispensary has been 
oing much good. 

ikalimpoBig (Dalingkot), a town and hill 
tract in Bhutan, India, 350 miles north of Cal- 
cutta. Climate variable; elevation, 4,000 feet; 
mean temperature, 75® F. Population, 12,682, 
Nepalis, Lepchas, Bhuleas, speaking each their 
own language ; and Plainmen, who speak Ben- 
gali and Hindi. Religion, Hindu, Moslem, 
Buddhist, Christian, demon-worship. Natives 
thriving, industrious. Mission station of the 
Guild Mission, Established Church of Scotland 
(1881); 1 missionary and wife, 5 native helpers, 
3 out-stations, 4 churches, 154 church-members, 
9 schools, 274 scholars. Contributions, |104. 
Scottish Universities' Mission, Established 
Church of Scotland (1886); 1 missionary and 
wife, 8 native helpers, 1 out-station, 2 churches, 
25 communicants, 6 schools, 118 scholars, 

Kalmuck (Calmuck). For version, see 
Mongol; for race, see Tartar. 
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Kamalapiirl^ a village in the Karnul dis- 
trict, Madras, India. Population, 851, Hindus 
and Moslems. Remarkable for the local super- 
stition that here all snake-bites are harmless, 
and that any person bitten by a snake will re- 
cover if brought here for treatment. Mission 
station of the S, P. G. ; 1 mission aiy, 3 schools, 
9 teachers, 121 scholars. 

Kamandong^o (Bihe), a town in South 
Guinea, West Central Africa, almost due 
east from Benguella. Mission station of the 
A. B. C. P. M. The strongest and most prom- 
ising feature of the work is the teaching in the 
schools in spite of the irregular attendance. A 
church is soon to be organized, and the arrival 
of a medical missionary at the station ivill give 
added opportunity for reaching the hearts of the 
people. It has 2 missionaries and wives (1 
physician), 2 female missionaries. 

X£aml>iiii, a town in Southeast Africa, 
north of the Limpopo River, 10 miles from 
Mongwe, near Inhambaue. Mission station of 
the A. B. C. F. M. A healthful location, within 
reach of numerous villages of the Batswa tribes, 
upon whom it is intended to concentrate the 
efforts of the missionaries, as they are more 
numerous and widely distributed than the other 
tribe, the Batongas ; 1 missionary and wife, 1 
female missionary. 

Kanagpawa, a town and port on the bay of 
Yedo, Japan, 16 miles from Tokyo, on the mil- 
road between Yokohama and Tokyo. At one 
time it bid fair to he an important commercial 
city, but Yokohama has grown, and Kanagawa, 
only a few miles away, has suffered in conse- 
quence. Population, 60,000. Mission station 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (Korth) ; 
1 native preacher, 1 church, 23 communicants. 

Kanazawa, a town on the west coast of 
Kippoii, Japan, on Japan Sea, 180 miles north- 
west of Tokyo. Population, 96,639 (188*7). 
Climate semi-tropical. Mission station of the 
Presbyterian Church (Horth) (1879) : 4 mission- 
aries%nd wives, 2 other ladies, 4 native helpers, 
4 out-stations, 2 churches, 184 church-members, 
3i schools, 150 students. 

Kand;^ a town toward the centre of the 
island of Cfeylon, is built on the margin of an 
artificial lake 1,734 ft. above the sea, 75 miles 
by rail from Colombo. It was formerly the 
capital of a kingdom by that name, and con- 
tains the tombs of the Kandian kings, together 
with many handsome temples. Mission station 
of the Church Missionary^ Society (1818). It is 
the headquarters for mission work and instruc- 
tion in the central part of Ceylon. Trinity Col- 
lege does good educational work, and two 
thirds of its 233 students are Christians. Two 
itineracies, central and western, are carried on 
from Kandy, chiefly among the Sinhalese, and 
number 173 communicants in each, with an 
aggregate of 46 schools, 3,369 scholars. In the 
town and neighborhood are 3 missionaries, 2 
native pastors, 151 communicants. A Tamil 
cooly mission, reaching the coolies on the plan- 
tations, has its centre hefe for the Central Prov- 
ince, and' there are 145 communicants. The 
We^eyan Methodist Missionary Society has 
here its centre for work in the Kandy district, 
ip which it is estimated there are a million 
Buddhists; 2 missionaries and assistants, 147 
churdh-members, 4 Sunday-schools, 220 scholars* 


4 day-schools, 184 scholara. Baptist Missionary 
Society; 1 evangelist, 106 Sabbath-scholars, 80 
da 3 ^-scholars. 

Kangra, a town in the Pun jah,lSrorth India, 
120 miles east-northeast of Lahore. Population, 
5,387, Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, etc. Mission 
station of the Church Mssionary Society (1854); 
1 missionary and wife, 9 communicants, 2 
schools, 132 scholars. 

Kang^we^ a town in the Gaboon and Co- 
risco district, west coast Africa, on the Ogowe 
River, 130 miles by river from the sea. Mission 
station of the Presbyterian Church (North) ; 1 
missionary and wife, 1 single lad 3 % 2 French 
and 6 native helpers, 4 out-stations. On account 
of the occupancy of the country by the French 
Government, it is extremely probable that the 
Paris Evangelical Society will take over the 
mission of the Presbyterian Board, an exploring 
party having examined the missions in 1889 
with a view to such action. 

Karaclif (Kurrachee), a town of the Sindh 
district, Bomba 3 % "West India, at the northern 
extremity of the Indus delta, near the southern 
base of the Pah Mountains of Beluchistan. 
Population, 68,332. [Mission station of the 
Church Missionary Society (1850). Evangelistic 
work is carried on under three heads: vernacular 
preaching in Sindhi, Gujarathi, and Urdu; 
lectures in English ; and village and district 
work. There are 2 missionaries, 30 communi- 
cants, 3 schools, 528 scholars. 

Karaites or Caraites, a Jewish sect, 
existing in Russia (chiefly in the Crimea), Aus- 
tria ((Jalicia), Turkey, and other countries of 
the East, whose distinguishing tenet is a strict 
adherence to the Biblical books, and the rejec- 
tion, except as exegetical aids, of all oral tradi- 
tions and Talmudical interpretations. They 
themselves trace their origin to the time of 
Shalmanesar, and since he carried the ten tribes 
of Israel to the north, they hold they must wor- 
ship with their faces to the south. Karaite 
historians are now, however, grea^ divided on 
the subject of the origin. The Karaites have 
produced a valuable literature, not only on 
Biblical interpretations, dogmatics, and other 
religious topics, but also on philosophy and 
mathematics, writtenpartlyiii Hebrew or Arabic, 
partly in a mixture of Tartaric and Turkish, 
which is a peculiar idiom of their own in a 
region bordering on the Black Sea, and partly 
in the languages of the several countries which 
they inhabit. Their literature is, however, very 
little known to the occidental world. Several 
of their principal writings have recently been 
published at Eupatoria, in the Crimea. 

Karaitic Tartar or Crimea-Turkl 
Tersion. — ^The Karaite Turki belongs to the 
Turk branch of the Ural-Altaic family of lan- 
guages, and is used by the Karaite Jews of the 
Crimea, Russia. A translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, in which the words are mostly of Tartar 
origin, yet not intelligible to Turks or Tartars, 
because the version is so truly Hebrew in its 
character, existed long ago, and some codices of 
such a version are now in the possession of the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. A reprint of 
the Book of Genesis was published by the, 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1819. 

Karakal (Karkal), a town in South Ktmara, 
Madras, India. Btatidn of the Basle 
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Society (1872). Besides tlie four principal sta- 
tions— Mangalur, Mulki, TJdapi, and Karkal — 
this Society has 55 out-stations among the Tulus. 
The first converts were baptized m 1839, and 
now there are 3,694 baptized members, 1,940 
communicants, 1,434 pupils. 

Karass or Turk.i§li Tartar, or 
Version. — The Nogai belongs to the Turki 
branch of the Ural-Altaic language-family, and 
is used by the Tartars in Ciscaucasia and on 
the Lower Volga. As early as 1666 a translation 
of the Scriptures into this vernacular was made. 
The Rev. William Seaman, for some time chap- 
lain to an English ambassador at the Porte, 
published this version at Oxford. Between the 
years 1813 and 1817 Messrs. Brunton and 
Dickson, Scotch missionaries, published at 
Astrakhan the Pentateuch, Psalms, and the 
Kew Testament in a revised form. In 1884 the 
British and Foreign Bible Society published the 
Pentateuch and the New Testament, under the 
editorship of Mr. Saleman ; other parts are to 
follow. 

Karelian Version.— The Karel belongs 
to the Finn branch of the Ural-Altaic family of 
languages, and is spoken in the province of 
Tver, Russia. In 1820 the Russian Bible 
Society published the Gospel of Matthew at 
St. Petersburg, in the modern Russian character. 
It has never been reprinted. 

(JSpeciTnen 'i>erse. Matth. 5 : 16.) 

HiSffE.aHa BajiyoBi initiBS, Baarie 
inieruHsieErb ieuima, io aaa HHxmagcb 
miHH'B FiOBfflirB asiem: h loSinfiniiiiaficfi 
iml^ ryamuiyQ, vja6ane oh£ mafiBara- 
muid. 

Karen Version.-“The Karen belongs to 
the Tibeto-Burma group of non-Aryan lan- 
guages, and is spoken by the Karens, who live 
principally in Burma. There are five dialects ; 
the Sgau, Pwo, Bghai, Paku, and Red Karen. 

1. The Sgau Karen Yer&wn, New Testament, 
translated by Dr. Wade of the A. B. M, U., 
and first published in 1848. The whole Bible, by 
Drs. Wade and Mason, published in 1853, has 
been more widely circulated than any other of 
the translations made under the direction of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. Up to 
1889 more than 50,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment and about ^,000 of the entire Bible had 
been issued from the mission press in Rangoon, 
and considerable portions of the Old and New 
Testament had been printed for the Burma 
Bible and Tract Society. 

2. The Pwo-Ka/ren Version is somewhat later. 
Portions of the New Testament were issued in 
1847; the New Testament complete, in 1853, by 
Mason and Wade; but the whole Bible not un- 
til 1881. The Old Testament was translated by 
Dr. Brayton. About 8,000 copies of the New 
Testament and 8,500 of the whole Bible have 
been issued to 1889. 

3. The Bglhcd {Bua€) Karen Version is still 
later. The New Testament, by Drs. Mason and 
Cross, did not appear till 1868, and the Old 
Testament, by Dr. Cross, not till 1876. A part 
of these were printed in Calcutta. The circu- 
lation has been about 6,000 copies of the New 


Testament, and jjerhaps 4,000 of the Old Testa- 
ment and the entire Scriptures. 

4. The Baku Karen Version, by Drs. Cross 
and Bunker, did not appear till 1869 or 1870, 
and then only the New Testament. Of this 
there have been two or three editions of 3,000 
copies. The Old Testament and the entire 
Scriptures were not published before 1879. 
The edition was probably 3,000, and another 
edition of 2,500 has been recently issued. 
These were published at Calcutta or Serampore, 

5. Bed Karen (Karennee). — Translation of a 
portion of the Scriptures is going on, hut not 
yet completed. 

{Specimen rerse. John 8 : 16.) 

■oooico'5'co'$’ 

^.^oooDs ^810091 Sco poof^cS* 

c^cSicSScSt . 

(Bghai-Karen. 1 John 1:3.) 

s o3 : 0^ s 

oooaJlo^ c^ocoos cbsc^t 
corif oo 8 oD(i)c 85 c 65 eoos,o^x» 

9Sun:3tcQ^^i0^scx>\. 


(Sgau-Earen. 1 John 1 : 3.) 

o^co^'^'§8s:2C)DCj^<S5^s§s^s3\c8x._^ 
^sSTpc^oS^bosBsoT, BsssugloQ^ 

c 8 x* 


(Pwo Karen. Matt. 6 : 16.) 

^SOisTlCOpjgfi- 


Karens, a race of people living in Burma: 
(See Burma and American Baptist Missionary 
Union.) 

Karib, or Karif, the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Dutch Guiana on the north coast 
of South America. 

Portions of the Scriptures printed in Edin- 
burgh have been circulating among them to a 
limited extent for half a century. 
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Kars, a strongly fortified city of southern 
Caucasus, conquered from Turkey in the war 
of 1876-77. It was also the site of a great 
struggle between the Turks and Russians in the 
Armenian War. Its pojpulation (12,000) is 
largely Armenian, and it was successfully 
worked as an out-station of Erzroom (A. B. C. 
F. M.). Since it has become Russian territonr 
missionary work is much more circumscribed. 

Karnr, a town in Madras, India, on the 
Ai-ivari River, near its junction -with the Keveri. 
The climate is hot and dry. Population 9,205. 
Tamil is the prevailing tongue. Mission sta- 
tion of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission Society 
(1863); 1 missionary and wife, 7 local preachers, 
10 out-stations, 1 church, 140 church-mem- 
bers, 10 schools, 370 scholars. 

Katliiawar, a peninsula, nearly square 
in shape, which forms the western part of 
Gujarat, a province of the Bombay presidency. 
The waters of the Arabian sea (or Indian 
ocean) wash it upon the southern and western 
sides; the Sabarmati River and the Gulf of 
Cambay on the east, and on the north the Rann 
and Gulf of Kachchh. It is some 220 miles 
in extreme length and 165 miles wide. It 
covers an area of 23,300 square miles, and 
contains a jjopulation of about 2,500,000. 
The surface is generally undulating, though 
the southern part is broken by lofty hills, ris- 
ing in one instance to 3, 500 feet in height. The 
soil is fairly good, the water-supply abundant, 
and the region generally wealthy. One sixth 
of the cotton shipped from Bombay to foreign 
ports is grown in Khthiawar. The political re- 
lations of this region are exceedingly com- 
plicated. Diu, a town at the extreme southern 
point of the peninsula, with 7 square miles of 
territory and about 13,000 people, belongs to 
the Portuguese, and is under the jurisdiction 
of the governor-general of Goa. A small 
territory in the eastern part, embracing 1,100 
square miles and a population of 160,000, is 
British territory. The Gaiakwar of Baroda 
rules over another tract about as large as the 
British, with a population a trifle smaller. All 
the remainder of the territory is divided up 
among 187 petty native states, each with its 
own ruler or chief. The area thus covered 
by native chief ships amounts to 20,559 square 
miles, with a population of 2,343,399 souls. 
These states are all feudatory to the British 
Government through the medium of the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay. An English official, 
styled the political agent of Kathiawar, con- 
nected with the Bombay establishment, resides 
at Rajkot, a town or some 15,000 people, 
situated at about the centre of the peninsula. 
He is assisted, by a corps of subordinates, and 
very much of the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of these native states is in his hands; the 
more important chiefs only are entrusted by 
the British Government with plenaiy jurisdic- 
tion in their respective states. Under the care- 
ful inspection of the British Government, the 
administration of their internal affairs is on the 
whole well attended to by the chiefs; life and 
property are safe, education is progressing, the 
means of public communication, both by or- 
dinary road and by rail, are increasing, other 
public improvements are in progress, and the 
general condition of the peninsula is one of 
prosr>erity. Lions formerly abounded in the 


mountainous parts of the peninsula; a few are 
still left, — the authorities say not more than a 
dozen, — and these are strictly preserved. The 
peninsula is quite rich in archaeological re- 
mains, chiefly connected with the Buddhist and 
Jain religions. Among the Buddhist remains 
is one of the famous inscriptions of Asoka, the 
great Buddhist king of Magadha, w^ho flour- 
ished two and a half centuries before Christ, 
and under whose reign Buddhism became the 
state religion of a great part of India. The 
edict in question is found upon a huge granite 
bowlder between Junagarb and Girnar in the 
southwestern part of the peninsula. The lan- 
guage chiefly spoken is Gujarathi, though in a 
dialectic variation known as Kathiawari. The 
Irish Presbyterian Mission is carrying on 
.work at several points in the peninsula. More 
than 2,000,000 of the population are Hindus 
(83 per cent); Mohammedans number about 
13 per cent, Jains 4 per cent, Christians, 
Parsis, Jews, and ‘‘others” a few hundred 
each. 

Kausali Version.— The Kausali, which 
belongs to the Indo branch of the Aiyan family 
of languages, is used in the western part of 
Glide. The Gospel of Matthew translated into 
this dialect was published at Serampore in 
1820, but not being found of permanent value, 
it was never reprinted. 

Kavala Island, in Lake Tanganyika, 
east Central Africa, was for a time a station of 
the L. M. S., but on account of threatened at- 
tack by the Arabs at Ujiji, it was thought best 
for the missionaries to remove to the mainland, 
where there was more possibility of escape to 
Lake Nyassa. (See Pwambo.) 

Kawa-kawa, a town in northeast Kew 
Zealand, near East Cape, on a beautiful little 
fiver emptying into the Bay of Islands. Mis- 
sion station of the C. M. S. ; 1 native mis- 
sionary, 8 other helpers, 4 churches, 93 church- 
members. 

Kaying^-eliau (Kiaying), a town in the 
province of Kwangtung, China, with a popula- 
tion of 30,000. A station of the Basle Mis- 
sionary Society (1883). In the province they 
have a large work in 7 stations with 2,425 bap- 
tized members, 1,504 communicants. 

Kazan-Turki.— The Kazan! belongs to 
the Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic famuy of 
languages, and is vernacular to remains of the 
mighty Tartar kingdom, which once had its 
seat at Kazan on the Volga. They inhabit the 

f overnments of Kazan, Orenburg, Samara, and 
tavropol, and are said to number about 
1,000,000 souls. They are looked on as a sub- 
division of the Nogai. In 1873 the British and 
Foreign Bible Society printed a tentative edi- 
tion of the Gospels, translated by Professor 
Ilminski, and examined by Dr. Radzlofl. As 
the work was favorably received, the trans- 
lator was engaged to translate the Gospels, to 
be printed in the Arabic and Cyrillic charac- 
ters, for the benefit of the Mohammedans of 
Kazan, who would not read them in the 
Russ character. The work, however, pro- 
gressed very slowly, and Mr. Saleman, of the 
University Library, was sent to Kazan to make 
arra^ements for a Hew Testament edltioxL in 
the Sazan-Tartar, adopted from some of the 
sister dialects. The work was to be prepared 
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by Hr. Saleman at St. Petersburg, and revised 
at Kazan. Under disarrangement the Gospel of 
Matthew Avas printed under the care of Professor 
Gottwald at the “Kazan University Press*' in 
1884. In 1887 the Gospel of Mark was issued, 
and in 1888 the Gospel of Luke. 

Kazak Turki, or Orenburg Tartar. 

— This language, which also belongs to the 
Turki branch, is used by the Tartars in the 
vicinity of Orenburg, fror them the Rev. 
Charles Frazer, a Scotch missionary at Astra- 
khan made a version of the New Testament on 
the basis of the Karasi version, which he ac- 
commodated to the linguistical peculiarities of 
the Tartars of Orenburg. This translation or 
rather accommodation was published by the 
Russian Bible Society at St. Petersburg in 1820, 
Parts of the Old Testament were also published 
by that society. 

KeeCmannslioop, a station of the Rhen- 
ish Missionary Society in Namaqualand, South 
Africa (1866), with 360 members. In 1878 the 
last Kama chief entei*ed the congregation; 1 
missionary, 1 female missionary, 40 pupils. 

Keitli-Faleoiier lEission: see Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. 

Kelakaral, a town in Madras, India. Mis- 
sion station of the S. P. G.; centre of work for 
83 villages. 

Keppel Island, one of the Falkland 

g roup, lying ot£ the coast of the Argentine 
epublic, South America. Mission-field of the 
South American Mission (See Cranmer). 

Kerbela, a town of Mesopotamia, Turkey, 
west of Baghdad, famous as the shrine of the 
Shiah Moslems. It is here that the two Shiah 
Martyrs, Hassan and Hossein, are buried, and 
their tomb is as much a place of pilgrimage for 
the Shiahs as Mecca, 

Keti, a station of the Basle Mission Society, 
in the Hilgiri Hills district, Madras, India, 
among the Badagas. Commenced in 1847, it 
now has a church of 76 members. 

Klialatlolu, a town of Transvaal, east 
South Africa, northeast of Leydensburg, south 
of Mphome. Mission station of the Berlin Evan- 
gelical Lutherans (1861-1880); 1 missionary, 9 
native helpers, 4 out-stations, 131 church-mem- 
bers. 

Kliandwaj a town in Ajmere, Bengal, 
India. The headquarters of the British district 
in the Central Provinces called Nimar, which 
contains an area of 3,340 square miles and a 
population of 211,176. In the district are 648 
villages. Khandwa gives its name to a circuit 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North), 
which covers a distance of 130 miles in which 
English, Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarathi, and a 
Httle of Tamil and Telugu are spoken. The 
population of Khandwa is 14,119. The climate 
of Mmar district is on the whole §ood, though 
the jungle parts inhabited by the hill tribes are 
extremely malarious. Preaching tours, open-air 
preaching, and open-air Sabbath-schools are the 
different methods of work. Quite recently the 
Ballahis, a low caste of Hindus, have petitioned 
for instruction. Hurda, sixty miles from 
Khandwa, population 13,000, is included in this 
station, and in the following statistics; 3 mis- 


sionaries, 17 church-members, 1 day-school, 
33 scholars, 32 Sabbath-schools, 759 scholars. 

KliasI Version.— The Khasi belongs to 
the Khasi family of non- Aryan languages, and 
is vernacular to the scattered inhabitants of the 
Khasi or Kbossiah hills on the northeastern 
boundary of India. Dr. Carey translated the 
New Testament with the aid of an intelligent 
lady, the widow of one of the chieftains, which 
was published at Serampore in 1827. A New 
Testament in Bengali character was also issued 
at Serampore in 1831. An edition of the New 
Testament in Roman characters was undertaken 
by the Rev. Thomas Jones, of the Welsh Calvin- 
istie Methodists, and in 1846 his translation of 
Matthew was published at Calcutta for. the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Other parts 
followed, and the New Testament prepared and 
printed under the care of the Rev. W. Lewis, ' 
with the aid of the Rev. T. W. Meller, was 
published at London in 1870. A second edition 
was issued in 1878, and a pocket edition was 
published in 1882. In 1884 a revised edition of 
the New Testament (4,000 copies) was published 
under the care of Mr. Lewis, as Avell as the 
Testament, translated by the Rev. H. Roberts, 
of the Calvinistic J^Ieth odist Foreign Missionary 
Society. *Up to March Blst, 1889, 32,246 por- 
tions of the Scriptures were disposed of. 

{jSpecimen ^erse, John 3 : 16.) 

Naha kumta U Blei u la fOit ia ka pyrthel, 
katba \i la aitl-noh ia la U Khtln ia u ba-la- 
khfi-marwei, ba uei-uei-rub u bangeit ha u, u»tt 
lot shuhi, hinrei u^n ioh ka jingim 
Vjmjiakut. 

lUiadsawplira <4 a territory in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Assam, India, under the 
government of the rajah of Nougklow. Mis- 
sion-field of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Mission Society; 1 missionary, 5 churches, 13 

§ Teaching-stations, 814 church-members, 1,262 
unday scholars, 680 day scholars. 

Kliandesli (British India), the district in 
the northeastern comer of the Deccan table- 
land. Its western boundary is the range of 
western Ghats, by which it is separated from 
Gujarat. On the north it borders upon the 
Indore native state, often spoken of as Holkar's 
dominions. It covers an area of nearly 10,000 
square miles, and has a population of over 
1,200,000. It now forms one district, or collec- 
torshipj of the Bombay presidency. The popu- 
lation includes nearly 1,000,000 Hindus, over 
90,000 Mohammedans, and more than 176,000 
Bhils, an aboriginal tribe inhabiting the jun- 
les and hills in the northwestern part of the 
istrict; these Bhils once led a very disorderly 
and savage life, but are now gradually settling 
down to peaceable industiy. With other tribes 
of a similar character, these form a large section 
of the population, Marathi is the principal 
language, and is displacing Gujarathi, which is 
spoken by some of the mercantile castes, espe- 
cially in the north of the district. The Church 
Missionaiy Society has missions in Khandesh, 
with headquarters at Malegaon. 

Khagfa Hillg^ a range of mountains form- 
ing, with the Jaintia Hilfi, the border between 
Assam and India. These mountains are in- 
habited by various MQ-tribes,— the Garos, the 
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Eiasis, the Jaintias, Xagas, etc., — 'who were 
very degraded, without books or a written lan- 
guage, and engaged mainly ‘in hunting, and at 
times in robbery. In 1834 the British Govern- 
ment made a treaty \\ith the kings of Khasia, 
providing for the establishment of a militaiy 
post at Cherra and the construction of a road to 
Assam. * In 1840 the Welsh Calvinistic Meth- 
odist Missionary Society sent out their first mis- 
sionary to theTSills, where now 60 churches 
have been formed, with 1,576 communicants, 
7,364 Sunday-scholars, divided up among the 
seven districts. (See Jiwai, Khadsawphim.) 

H-Iierwari, a town in Rajputana, India, 
near the native state territory of Marwar and 
Irdaf. Mission of the Church Missionaiy So- 
ciety. The work of the mission is carried on 
entirely among the Bhils^ a wild and turbulent 
race, who prefer to get their living by plunder 
rather than hard work. The pacification and 
civilization of these people has proved a dMcult 
problem to the British Government. Evangel- 
istic work was commenced in 1880, and for two 
years it was extremely difficult to get the confi- 
dence of these hill-men. Now there is a small 
Christian church with 2 missionaries and wives, 
2 native communicants, 10 schools, 244 scholars. 

Khorassan, a province of Persia, south of 
Afghanistan. Area, 124,400 square miles. Sur- 
face mountainous, a large portion a great salt 
desert; the northwest and northeast districts are 
fertile, with numerous oases, mostly of small 
extent, but containing several populous towns. 
Population, 850,000, two thirds of whom are 
Persians resident in the towns, the remainder 
being nomadic Turkomans and Khrds. The 
prevalent reMon is Mohammedanism, of the 
Shiah sect. Khorassan once formed part 'of 
the empire of Alexander the Great, and passed 
through many hands until 1883, when Tamer- 
lane gained possession of it. Under his son it 
attained great prosperity. After the inroads of 
the Uzbecks it was seized by the Persians, and 
has formed a province of Persia since 1510, with 
the exception of Herat. 

Khulna (Koolna, Culna), a town in Ben- 
gal, India, 78 miles east-northeast of Calcutta. 
It is a place of considerable importance, with 
a thriving trade. Mission station of the Baptist 
Missionary Society; 1 missionary, 241 church- 
members, 170 day-scholars, 70 Sabbath-schol- 
ars. A printing establishment is a great aid to 
the work- 

Khnzistan, a province of Persia, north of 
the Persian Guff. Area, 39,000 square miles. 
Surface hilly; rivers good-sized. Kbuzistan 
contains extensive grazing lands, on which vast 
herds art pastured, and produces many kinds 
of grain and fruits. Population, 400,000, Ta- 
jiks, Sabian Christians, Lurs, Ardilans, and 
Ambs, all of whom, except the Sabtans, are Mo- 
hammedans. Its principal towns are Shustu, 
Dizful, Ahwaz, and Mohammerah; and the 
province also contains the ruins of Susa, one of 
the ancient capitals of Persia. 

KIdtri, a town on 'the south coast* of the 
island of Java, is the capital of the province, 
and is situated on a river of the same name. 
Population, 6,000. The govemor*s residence and 
a mosque are the principal public buildings. Mis- 
sion Station of the Dutch Missionary. Society. 


Kimberly, a town in West Griqualand; 
since the discovery of diamonds in 1869 incor- 
porated T\ith Cape Colony, South Africa. ’ Popu- 
lation, 28,663 (1887). Mission station of Berlin 
Evangelical Lutheran Society (1875); 2 mis- 
sionaries, 8 native helpers, 8 out-stations, 176 
church-members, who contributed about 81,000 
the first year. S. P. G. ; 1 missionary. 

Kimbundu Versian,— The Kimbundu 
belongs to the Bantu family of African lan- 
guages, and is spoken in Angola country, West 
Africa, from Loanda to Melange. A transla- 
tion of the Gospel of John into Kimbundu was 
made by the Rev. Heli Chatelain, of Bishop 
Taylor’s self-supporting mission. The translator, 
formerly a Swiss teacher of languages, studied 
at the Presb^ierian Seminary in Bloomfield, 
jST. J. He then spent two years at Loanda and 
one year at Melange, where he also made his 
version, which was published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1887. The translator, 
the author of a grammar and vocabulary of the 
Kimbundu language, also carried through the 
press the Gospel of Luke in 1889. 

Kincaid^ Eugenio, b. Wethersfield, 
Conn., U. S. A., 1797, graduated at Hamilton 
Literary and Theological Institution 1822, in the 
same class with Rev Jonathan Wade. Appointed 
amissionary of the Baptist Triennial Convention 
for Burmah ; sailed IVIay 24th, 1 830. On his arrival 
in Burmah hepreached for awhile to the English 
congregation at Moulmein, but soon entered 
upon work among the natives. Bold, ardent, 
brave, he determined to establish a mission at the 
capital, and in 1833 he w'ent to Ava. There he 
baptized his first converts. In 1837 he under- 
took to reach Assam by crossing the mountains 
between Burmah and that country, but was 
forced to turn back, and having been repeatedly 
taken prisoner and robbed, he reached Ava in 
extreme destitution, after a journey of thirteen 
days. In 1840 he was obliged to leave Upper 
Burmah, and went to Akyab, Arracan, where he 
continued to labor till 1842 when, Mrs. Kin- 
caid’s health having failed, he returned to the 
United States. On account of the continued 
ill-health of his wife his connection with the 
Society ceased. In July, 1849, he was reap- 
pointed by the Missionary Union, and sailed in 
1850. He was requested by the committee to 
make another attempt to establish a permanent 
mission at Ava. Finding this impracticable, he 
made his headquarters at Prome, on the Irra- 
wady, near the southern border of the Burman 
Empire, making occasional journeys from this 
station to the Burman capital. He resided also 
at Rangoon and Amarapura. In 1856 he re- 
visited Ava with his family, was received in a 
friendly manner by the king, who offered him 
a lot, and proposed to build him a bouse. The 
king also accepted a Burman Bible, and con- 
ferred upon him royal gifts. Dr. Kincaid re- 
turned home in 1857 at the king’s expense, hear- 
ing despatches from the king to the Government 
of the United States. Returning to Bu^rmah 
the same 3'ear, he labored principally at Ihome 
until 1865, when he took bis final departure 
from the mission field, reaching^ home March 
17th, 1866. He was an energetic missionary, 
and especially notqcl for his long journeys into 
unexplored regions of heathen territory. After 
his return he resided at Girard, Kansjis, where 
he died April 3d, 1883. 
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KIneliaii (Jin-jou, Cbin-cliau), a city on 
the north shore of the Gulf of Liao-tung, 120 
miles west of the port of Newchwang. Cli- 
mate much the same as the State of New York; 
extremes of temperature, 16"^ below zero to 90® 
Fahr. Population over 1,000,000. Language, 
Mandainn, sometimes Manchu. Social con- 
dition of the masses poor and degraded, but 
the people are quiet, peaceable, and kindly 
disposed to foreigners. Mission station of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church; 1 ordained mis- 
sionary and wife, 1 physician, 1 single lady. 8 
native helpers, 4 theological students, 1 school, 
60 scholars. 

Kiiil?, JTonas^b. July 29th, 1792, at Hawley, 
Mass U. S. A. His father was a farmer, noted for 
his love of the sacred Scriptures and rigid ad- 
herence to its teachings. Under his instruction 
Jonas read the Bible through once between 
the ages of four and six, and then once yearly to 
the age of sixteen. His conversion occurred at 
the age of fifteen. Without funds or aid he de- 
termined on an education, learned the English 
grammar while hoeing corn, read the twelve 
books of the ^Eueid of Virgil in fifty-eight days, 
and the Kew” Testament in Greek in six weeKS. 
He graduated at Williams College 1816, and An- 
dover Seminary 1819. After leaving the Semi- 
nary he engaged in home missions in Massachu- 
setts, and as a city missionary in Charleston, 
S. C., where he was ordained as an evangellst. 
'V^ile in Andover his mind was strongly 
drawn toward foreign-mission work, especially 
in the East, and he desired to go to Europe to 
study Arabic, and then enter whatever field of 
labor should be open— perhaps among the Ara- 
bians or Persians. He decided to go to Paris 
to study with the celebrated De Sacy. On the 
eve of emharkatiou he was appointed Professor 
of Oriental Languages in Amherst College, 
Advised to accept the appointment, and the 
trustees approving his plan to study abroad, he 
sailed for Paris August 18th, 1821. While 
engaged in this slu^ he received a pressing 
invitation from Pliny Fisk— Mr. Parsons having 
died — to join him in mission work in the Holy 
Land. Mr. S. V. S. Wilder agreeing to pay 
f 100 a year for three years, and others ^aran- 
teeing his support, be accepted the invitation. 
Having completed his three years in Syria and 
Egypt, he left Beirut for America in 1827, going 
overland to Smyrna, where he spent sever^ 
months in the study of Modem Greek. At home 
he travelled extensively North and South in be- 
half of the A. B. 0. F, M. While engaged in this 
work Providence opened the way for him to go 
to Greece. The Ladies* Greek Committee of New 
York, being greatly stin-ed by his recital of the 
suiferings of the people from Turkish despot- 
ism, had prepared a shipload of food and cloth- 
ing, and invited him to be their almoner, also 
their missionary to Greece. He accepted the 
invitation, resigning the professorship at Am- 
herst, declining a similar one at Yale, and em- 
barked for Greece, reaching Poros July 28th, 
1828. His distribution of food and clothing 
opened the way to preach Christ. People 
came in large numbers, begging for Testaments 
and listening with eagerness to the^ gospel. 
Even the priests approved what was said. The 
President of Greece favored his work. He 
visited many important places, everywhere 
preaching, establishing schools, and relieving 
want. In 1829 he married a Greek lady of in- 


fluence, who proved an efiicient helper in the mis- 
sion work . In 1830 the mission was transferred 
to the American Board. Having previously 
visited Athens, and arranged to reside there 
after the Turks had vacated the place in 1831, 
it became bis permanent home. Here he soon 
built a school -house, in which he had service in 
Greek every Sabbath till 1860. The establish- 
ment of schools %vas a prominent object with 
Dr. King, and he made it a condition that in 
them the Scriptures should he studied. At the 
“Evangelical Gymnasium,’* which he estab- 
lished, he gave religious instruction several 
times a week, to about seventy pupils varying 
in age from ten to thirty-five years. He also 
formed a theological class composed of Greeks 
and Italians, to whom he gave regular and 
frequent instruction. Some of these have 
occupied important positions as teachers or in 
the employment of government. But the 
hierarchy became alaimed at the influence of 
his preaching, his schools, and the circulation 
of the Scriptures. A bishop denounced the 
schools, and threatened w'ith excommunication 
all vrho sent their children to them. At the 
instigation of the Greek Synod he was brought 
before the Areopagus, the highest court in 
Athens, charged w ith reviling the “ mother of 
God ” and the ** holy images.** After reading 
his accusation, the judge asked him if he had 
any defence to make. He replied: Those 
things in my book with regard to Mary, tran- 
substantiation, and images 1 did not say; but 
the most brilliant luminaries of the Eastern 
Church— St. Epiphanius, St. Chrysostom, the 

t reat St, Basil, St. Irenseus, Clemens, and Euse- 
iusPamphyli— say them.*’ He was condemned 
to be tried before the felons* court in Syra, An 
inflammatory pamphlet having been circulated 
in advance, hislife was threatened, but through 
the influence of some lawj’-ers and government 
officials the trial did not take place. At one 
time there was a conspiracy of fifty men against 
his life. In 1847 an accusation against him, 
though proved false, caused such excitement 
that the king advised him to leave the country 
for a time. He went to Geneva, visiting also 
several important European cities. In 1848 he 
returned to his usual w^ork at Athens. In 
March, 1851, he was appointed United States 
consular agent. On March 22d he opened a 
box wffiich had been sent from Washington, 
and found in it an American flag for the use of 
the consulate. That very evening a mob 
assembled at his house, threatening violence, 
when he unfurled the flag and they dispersed. 
In 1852 he was again brought to trial on the 
charge of blaspheming God and the Greek 
religion, and under pressure of great popular 
excitement he was condemned, against law and 
justice, to fifteen days’ imprisonment in a 
loathsome prison, and after that, expulsion 
from the kingdom. March 9th he went to the 
prison in A&ens, but was removed the next 
day to the police-office, and was kindly treated. 
March 13th he became ill, and was taken home, 
but guarded. Having protested against the 
sentence in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Hon. Geo, P. Marsh, minister 
resident at Constantinople, investigated the 
matter in 1852 by order of the government, 
and Dr. King, by order of the King of Greece, 
was in 1854 freed from the penalty of exile. 
He continued his work in Greece till 1857, 
when he attended a meeting of the Evangelical 
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Alliance in Berlin. He was never free from 
petty persecution. He was anathematized in 
1863 by the Holy Synod of Athens, but his 
liberty was not taken away. His health being 
impaired, he visited the United States in 1864, 
and returned to Athens in 1867. He employed 
part of his time in revising plans he had drawn 
up for the organization of a distinctively Prot- 
estant Greek 'Church. Such a church has been 
established since his death. In 1874 a “neat 
and beautiful church building ” was erected in 
Athens. After sending messages to his son, to 
the little band of Greek converts, and giving 
directions as to hisburial,the faithful missionary 
passed away, May 32d, 1869, in his 7Tth year. 
He was a thorough linguist, having studied 
eleven languages, and speaking fluently five. 
His original \vorks in Arabic, Greek, and French 
were ten in number, some of them being widely 
read, and translated into other tongues. He 
revised and carried through the press eleven 
others. He distributed 400,000 copies of Scrip- 
ture portions, religious tracts, and school-books 
in Greece and Turkey, besides what he scattered 
during his travels in other parts of Europe, and 
in Palestine, Syria, and Egj’pt. 

**Dr. King,’’ says Br. Anderson, “has left 
his impress on the Greek nation. To him pre- 
eminently is it owing that the Scriptures since 
1831 have been so extensively used in the 
schools, and that in Greece the word of God is 
not bound; also under God the visible decline 
there of prejudice against evangelical truth and 
religious liberty." 

Kingrsbury, Cyrus, b. Alstead, N. H., 
November 23d, 1786; graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity 1812, Andover Theological Seminary 
1815 ; ordained as a missionary of the A. B. 0. 
F. M. to the Choctaws, and went to the Cherokee 
country m 1816^ commencing a station at Brain- 
■erd. In June, 1818, he left Brainerd with Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams, to commence the mission 
among the Choctaws. They travelled in a wagon 
four hundred miles through the wilderness, to 
the place afterward called Elliot, In May, 1830, 
a new station called Mayhew was established, 
and in November Mr. and Mrs. Kingsbury 
made it their permanent home. Mr. Kingsbury 
was much encouraged by the friendship of the 
Choctaws, and zeal for the education of their 
children. Mrs. Kingsbury died September 15th, 
1822. Mr. Kingsbury continued in the service 
of the A. B. C. F, M. in the Choctaw Mission, 
with zeal and success, until it was discontinued 
in 1859 ; laboring after this in the same field in 
connection with the Presbyterian and Southern 
Presbyterian Boards till his death, June 37th, 
1870. 

Kingston, a town in Jamaica, West Indies, 
on a magnificent bay, defended by two forts. 
Population, 40,000. Mission station of the 
Baptist Mii^ionary Society, Headquarters for 
their mission, with stations on Haiti, San 
Domingo, the Caymans, Turk’s Islands, Cuba, 
and Central America; 3 missionaries, 1 resident 
minister, 3 chapels. Headquarters of the Jamaica 
Baptist Union; 161 churches. 38,000 members. 
Near Kingston is the Calabar College for the 
ti’aining of ministers supported by the English 
Bajptist Missionary Society. United Methodist 
Free Church; 1 preacher, 405 church-members, 
3 Sabbath-schools, 360 scholars. United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland ; 3 missionaries. 


2 churches, 446 church-members, 8 Sabbath- 
schools, 260 scholars. 

King William’s Toira, a town in Cape 
Colony, South Africa. Climate sub-tropical, very 
dry and healthy. Population (1889), 5,386, chief- 
ly Kafirs and Hottentots. Languages, Kafir and 
Butch. Natives are very degraded, practising 
pol^'gamy, circumcision, and various savage 
customs. Mission station of the London Mis- 
sionary Society (1826); 1 missionary and wife, 60 
native helpers, 10 out-stalions, 2 churches, 605 
church-members, 9 schools, 457 scholars. S. 
P. G. (1862); 1 missionary. 

Kinliwa, a prefectural city in Chehkiang, 
China. Climate tropical, 25°-95°. Population, 
50,000. Language, Mandarin. Natives out- 
wardly very prosperous; morally low, given to 
gambling, opium, drinking, etc. Mission station 
of theAmericanBaptist Missionary Union (1883); 
1 missionary and wife, 3 other ladies, 4 native 
helpers, 5 out-stations, 3 churches, 70 members. 
China Inland Mission (1875); 1 missionary and 
wife, 4 native helpers, 1 out-station, 1 chapel, 
22 members, 1 school, 6 scholars. 

Kinika or Nyika Version,— Into this 
language, 'which belongs to the Bantu family of 
African languages, and which is the vernacular 
of the Wanika tribes in the region of Mombasa, 
East Africa, the late Br. Krapf translated the 
Gospels oC Luke and John, and the Epistles to 
the Romans and Ephesians, of which the Gospel 
of St. Luke was printed at Bombay in 1848. 
In 1882 the British and Fore^n Bible Society, 
at the request of the Rev. R. Bushell of the 
Foreign Missionary Committee of the United 
Methodist Free Church, printed at London the 
translation of the Gospel of St. Matihew, which 
the Rev. Thomas Wakefield, a missionary at 
Ribe since 1861, had prepared by the assistance 
of an educated Arab. 

{Bpecmen 'oerse, Luke 23 : 70.) 

Nao ossi agomba, bikara uwe ni mana wa 
Mulungu? aka gomba,. muimui munaamba» nl 

r pimi ATurllmi, 

Kireherer, Jolin, b., educated, and or- 
dained in Holland; sailed in 1798 as missionary 
of the L. M. S. to South Africa; opened a mis- 
sion in Bushmen’s Land; visited Europe in 1803 
with three Hottentot converts; died September, 
1825. 

Kirghfz-Turki Version.— The Kirghiz 
belongs to the Turki bi’anch of the Ural-Altaic 
family of languages, and is spoken by the Kir- 
ghese hordes — Great, Little, and Middle, as they 
are called— occupying various regions in South- 
ern Siberia, Central Asia, and west of the Cas- 
pian Sea. The numbers of these hordes are 
variously estimated as high as 2,000,000 and as 
low as 1,450.000, the lower number being prob- 
ably the more correct. The first New Testa- 
ment in this vernacular was printed at Astra- 
khan in 1820. The edition consisted of 5,000 
copies, and the vei-sion was an adaptation by 
the Rev. Chas. Fraser, of the Scottish Mission, 
of the version made by the Rev. H. Brunton, 
and printed at Karass. The version was revised 
by Prof. Gk)ttwald,and an edition of 3,000 copies 
was printed at the Kazan University* Press for 
the Britidiand Foreign Bible Society, under the 
care of Mr. Saleman, in 1880. A third ^tlon, 
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consisting of 4,800 copies, was published in 1887 
under the editorship of Mr. Saleman, after 
haTing been revised again by Dr. Gottwald. 
About 7,800 copies of the New Testament have 
thus far been disposed of. 

K-isliinew, the capital of Bessarabia, Russia, 
is on the Buik River, 85 miles northwest of 
Odessa. Population, 120,074. Mission station 
of the L. S. P. G. among the Jews; 1 missionary. 
Also the residence of Joseph Rabinowitch, who 
has gathered a large congregation of Jews to 
whom he preaches. (See Jews.) 

Kiueliau, a city in Chehkiang, China, on 
the left bank of th e T ang-tsz River. It is a large 
and prosperous place, and considered one of the 
keys to the empire. Mission station of the 
China Inland Mission (1872); 1 missionary and 
wife, 1 single lady, 1 out-station. 

Kiu-kiang'^ a prefectural city in Kiangsi, 
China, lies on the south bank of the Yang-tsz, 
not far from the outlet of Lake Po-yang. It is 
the great centre of the tea traffic, and controls 
the carrying-trade of the river and on the lake. 
The climate is fairly good; hot in the summer, 
but bracing and cold in the winter. Opened to 
foreign trade in 1861. Mission station of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North), 1868; 2 
missionaries and wives. 111 members, 5 schools, 
169 scholars. An institute has recently been 
opened for higher education, and all the day- 
schools have been brought into systematized 
affiliation. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
have here a sanitarium. 0. 1. M. (1889); 2 mis- 
sionaries. 

Kiungr-eliau, a town on the island of 
Hainan, oiff the coast of China, 250 miles south- 
west of Hong Kong. Mission station of the 
Presbyterian Church (North), 1885; 3 mission- 
aries, 2 missionaries’ wives, 2 out-stations, 1 hos- 
pital. 

Kiuiig'aiii, Africa; a town on the central 
part of the east coast of the island of Zanzibar. 
Mission station of the Scottish Universities 
Mission to Central Africa. The work of the 
mission was prospering finely under the rule 
of the beneficent Mohammedan king, Seyid 
Burghash bin Said, who was tolerant, and im- 
bued with English ideas of liberty and justice. 
At his death in 1888 German aggression com- 
menced, and the work of the mission has been 
seriously hindered by the disturbed condition 
of affairs. There are at Kiungani a theological 
college, school and home for 98 hoys, a large 
chapel and a printing-office, 2 clergy, 7 laity. 

a town in Ashanti, Gold Coast, 
Africa, northwest of Akropony. Population, 
2,000. Basle missionaries first brought Chris- 
tianity to these regions in 1828, when the land 
was a Danish possession, but 63 German and 
Dtmish missionaries sacrificed their lives in the 
attempt. In 1843 the Danes transferred some 
negro families from the West Indies, educated 
by the Moravian Brethren, and in this form, 
Still under the direction of the Basle Society, 
the mission has succeeded very well, both 
among the Ga and the Tschi tribes. Kjibi, 
among the Tschi, was founded in 1861, and has 
925 church-members. The whole New Testa- 
ment has been translated into Tschi. 

Klelnsclimldts jr. one of the first 
missionaries of the United Brethren to Green- 


land. He went to Lichtenau about 1777. This 
was the third station founded in Greenland, 
1774, and situated on the Fjiord Agluilsok, 409 
miles south of Lichtenfels and about 40 miles 
from the Danish colony Juliannehaapt. After 
Kleinschmidt had worked in Greenland nineteen 
years his wife died, and he returned to Europe 
to place his children in the school of the United 
Brethren in Fulneck, in Yorkshire. While 
here he manied again, and soon returned in a 
Danish vessel to his old mission in Greenland, 
arriving at Godhaven in Disko Bay. The 
captain for some unexplained reason would not 
land the missionaries at Lichtenfels nor New 
Hermhut. Mr. and Mrs. Kleinschmidt, after 
going back 600 miles to New Herrabut, had still 
to go 500 miles before they arrived at Lich- 
tenau. The mission here was very promising, 
and in a letter written June 25th, 1819, Mr. 
Kleinschmidt writes of the readiness of the 
Greenlanders to receive the gospel. He says: 
“ Often have we shed tears of joy and thank- 
fulness for this sin gular proof of God’s goodness 
to us.” He completed the translation of the 
New Testament in June, 1821. All the mis- 
sionaries joined in revising it, and it was sent 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. At 
this time the congregation at Lichtenau con- 
sisted of 588 persons. 

For some time themissionanes had wished to 
foim a fourth station in the neighborhood of 
Staatenhook or Cape Farewell, and Mr. Klein- 
schmidt was sent by the Moravian Society to 
reconnoitre in the summer of 1821, and ascer- 
tain whether there were insuimountable 
obstacles to beginning a mission, and to preach 
the gospel whenever and wherever an oppor- 
tunity offered itself. He left July 8d, with. 
three native assistants, two of them with their 
families. The company consisted of thirteen 
adults and four ch ildren in two boats. For three 
days they battled with the ice and waves at the 
peril of their lives. They passed on the sixth 
day a high promontory, where Kleinschmidt 
heard there had landed some scattering heathen, 
and hoping to do them good, he approached 
their camp and was invited to come forward, 
and promised to go with them to the south, 
where more of th^r people were. To his sur- 
prise he found great numbers of people, who 
came joyfully to meet him, telling him be- 
fore he could speak to them: “We are quite in 
earnest: we all wish to be converted.” He 
found also some who had spent a few months 
at Lichtenfels and retained the religious impres- 
sions received there. The tjeople flocked to 
him from both sides of the river, so much so 
that he had hardly time to eat or to sleep. The 
native assistants were invaluable to him, giving 
constant testimony to their faith and love for 
Jesus. After talking with the people all day, 
beheld a public meeting in the open field, which 
was attended by all the people, who listened 
with the closest attention. On the 7th he 
turned southward to Lichtenau, accompanied 
by the whole party of Greenlanders. The en- 
tire voyage home was full of interest and some 
dangers; he had many times preached to wander- 
ing parties, and made some explorations, and at 
length arrived in safety at Lichtenau. In 1824 
Mr. Kleinschmidt set about forming a new 
station at FredericksdalL The materials for a 
dwelling and a church had been prepared, and 
were to come from Copenhagen. Meanwhile 
Kleinschmidt had been living in a sod hoixse 
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24 feet long and 12 wide. One third was used 
for a dwelling and the rest for a church. On 
the 2Tih of July, 1824, 104 heathen were bap- 
tized. To describe w'hat God Inis done for us 
during this first year of our abode in this place, 
is beyond the power of words.'’ In 1829 the 
little ‘church from Copenhagen was landed at 
J uliannchaapt. 

JKIerksdorp, a town in the Transvaal, 
Africa, northwest of Potschefstroom, on a north- 
ern branch of the Yaal River, ^lission station of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society’; 1 
native pastor, 3 native helpers, 100 church- 
members, 1 school, 22 scholars. 

Knigrht, Joseph, b. Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, England ; educated bj'Rev. Dr. Williams 
at Stroud ; ordained deacon September 21st, 
1817, and priest 1818 by Bishop of Gloucester- 
shire; embarked as a missionary of the C. M. S. 
December loth, 1817, for Jaffna, North Ceylon; 
was stationed at Nellore. His health failing, 
he sailed for England July, 1838, and also made 
a visit to the Lnited States. Here-embarked 
for Ceylon from England January 17th, 1840, 
and died on his way, at Colombo, October llth, 
havi^ been twenty-three years in the service. 
Mr. Knight was probably unsurpassed, if not 
unequalled, by any in InSia in his critical and 
e.\tensive knowledge of the Tamil language. 
He was for several years engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a Tamil and English dictionary, and 
had made great progress in it, when failure of 
health required him to leave for England. Af- 
ter his death the work was committed to others 
and completed. Mr. Knight was a man of 
lively Christian spirit, and, though attached to 
the Episcopal Church, cordially fraternized 
with all disciples of Christ, uniting with them 
in religious meetings and at the Lord’s Table. 
He was greatly beloved by his brethren of other 
missionary societies, and his death much la- 
mented. 

Kobe, a city of Japan, on the bay, and 
near the city of Hiogo; connected by rail with 
Osaka. Kobe and Hiogo together have a pop- 
ulation of 103,969 (1887). A neat place, regu- 
larly built ; the centre of a large tea-trade. 
Mission station of the A. B. C. F. M. (1879); 1 
missionary and wife, 7 other ladies, 159 church- 
members. American Baptist Missionary Union 
(1881); 2 missionaries, 1 missionaiy's wife. 3 out- 
stations, 2 native keepers, 3 schools, 42 scholars. 
Methodist Episcopal Church South; 1 mission- 
ary and wife. S. P. G.; 2 missionaries. 

Kocbannes^ a town of Eastern Turkey, 
near the border or Persia, in the most inacessi- 
ble part of the mountains of Koordistan. The 
seat of the Patriarch of the Nestorians. Mis- 
sionaries of the A. B. C. P. M. and the Presby- 
terian Board (North) have frequently visited 
the place, but the only attempt to establish a 
station there was in 1882, when Mr. Wahl, sent 
out by the Archbishop of Canterbury, endeav- 
ored to set up a print ing-pi-ess and form a 
school. The plan failed. (See Archbishop's 
Mission to the Assyrian Christians.) 

Kacbl, a city in Southeast Japan, southwest 
of Tokushima; popuhition, 32,860 (1887). Mis- 
sion station of the Presbyterian Church (South); 
3 missionaries (one married), 2 female mission- 
aries, 1 church. 1 native minister, 150 &bbath 
scholars, a Y, M. C, A. 


Kohinia, a town in the Naga bills, Assam, 
India, aud the headquarters of the British Gov- 
ernment among the Angami Nagas. It is at an 
elevation of 5,000 feet, and has a healthy cli- 
mate. Population, 4,000 ; language, Angami 
Naga. ^ Mission station of the A. B. M. U. (1878); 
1 missionary and wife, 3 church -members. 
Matthew’s and John’s Gospels have been trans- 
lated by the missionary. 

Kol Ver§ioii. — The Kol, which is a dia- 
lect of the Good, belongs to the Dravidian family 
of the non- Aryan languages, aud is spoken by 
100,000 Kols of Central India. It is only re- 
cently that the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety has published, at the request of the Church 
Missionary Society, a tentative edition of 500 
copies of the Gospel of Luke and the First 
Epistle of St. John. The translation w’as made- 
by General Haig, assisted three Kols who 
understood the Telugu Bible, and issued at 
London in 1882. 

Kokand, a country of Central Asia, one of 
the three great Khanates of West Turkistan, or 
Independent Tartary. It is inclosed by lofty 
mountains, and is for the most part a well- 
watered, fertile valley. Climate severe in the 
mountainous regions, but mild in the main val- 
ley. In summer the heat is excessive during 
the day, but the nights are cool. Population, 
3,000,000. including Uzbecks, who are the mil- 
itary and dominant class, Tajiks, Kirghiz, and 
Keptchaks. Kokand is noted for the excel- 
lence and variety of its fruits and for its manu- 
facture of a fine quality of silk. A commercial 
treaty between Kokand and Russia was negoti- 
ated in 1868, and the country is virtually under 
Russian protection and control. The town has 
a population of 54,043 (1885). 

Koskstad, a town of East Griqualand, 
Africa, south of Pietermaritzburg, north of 
Marburg. It was built in 1863 by the eastern 
division of the wandering Griquas, under the 
leadership of Adam Koh, in what was at that 
time called No-man’s-land. In 1870 came the 
London missionary. Dower, to them, and they 
loved him so much that they would not let him 

f o. In 1877 the S. P. G. established a station 
ere, which is now under the charge of 1 mis- 
sionary. 

Kolar Missioii, at Mysore, India. The 
Kolar Mission has grown out of the Kolar Or- 
phanage, which was founded by Miss Louisa 
H. Anstey during the great Indian famine in 
1877. The mission at present consists of a 
boys’ orphanage, a girls’ orphanage, the Anglo- 
Canarese School for boys and girls, a large 
Christian church and dispensary at Koltir, and 
four Christian villages, three of which contain 
chapels Christianity is proclaimed by native 
preachers in the market-place of Kolar and in 
the large Gospel Hall, also in towns and vil- 
lages of the Kolar district. Workshops for 
carpentry, blacksmiths’ works, and tailoring, 
together with farms and wood-cutting in the 
jungles, give employment to the majority of 
the Christians. The entire work of the mission 
is carried on by Miss Anstey and her native 
assistants. 

Kalliapur^ the capital of the native state 
of that name, Bombay, India, is a picturesque 
town, and quite a flourishing trading-place. 
The people, who are mainly high-caste Mindus* 
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together with the aborigines and low-caste, 
speak the Marathi and Hindustani languages. 
The number in the city is estimated at 35,000. 
Mission station of the Presbyterian Church 
(jl^orth). The work was commenced in 1853 by 
an independent American missiouaiy.Rot’al G. 
Wilder iq. v.), and was taken under the care of 
the Board in 1870; 2 missionaries and wives, 4 
female missionaries, 2 out-slations, 1 church, 60 
communicants, 4 Sabbath-schools, 280 scholars, 
1 high school, 120 scholars, 1 Christian girls" 
school, 25 scholars, 3 boys’ day-schools, 112 
scholars. S. P. O. (1870; 1 missionary, 2 female 
missionaries, 22 church-members, 7 schools, 400 
scholars. 

Kommag'g'as, a town in Little Kamaqua- 
land, Africa, situated on the coast south of 
Steinkopf , southeast of Concordia. Mission sta- 
tion of the Rhenish ^Missionary Society; 1 mis- 
sionary, 1 female missionary, 96 school- 
children. 

K-onkaiii Version,— The Konkani, also 
Kiunkani, is a dialect of the Marathi, and be- 
longs to the Indie branch of the Aryan family of 
languages. The greater part of the people, who 
number about 100,000, are Hindus ; a part be- 
long to the Church of Rome, and speak the 
Konkani with a mixture of Portuguese words. 
As early as 1818 a New Testament was published 
at Serampore, to which was added in 1821 the 
Pentateuch. Towards the close of the year 
1883 the Madras auxiliary issued an edition of 
the Gospels of Mark and John, taken from Ca- 
rey’s Version, printed in 1818 in the Devana- 
gari character, but somewhat altered, so as to 
be better understood by all classes. Steps are 
now being taken for the formation of a com- 
mittee to revise the New Testament for the 
press. 

Koordlstan.— Koordistan, generally speak- 
ing, includes those sections of T?urkey and Per- 
.sia in which Koords form a large part of the 
population. They abound in the regions ex- 
tending from the Russian border at Erivan on 
the north to the fig-producing hills of the Sin- 
jar in Upper Mesopotamia and the flower- 
gardens of Shiraz on the south, and from the 
plains of Oroomiah and Ispahan on the east to 
the Tigris, the Euphrates at Samosata, the Tau- 
rus at Marash, and the Anti-Taurus in Cappa- 
docia and Pontus on the west. 

In the Koordish sense the historical Koordis- 
tan of the “ Shereef Na’ameh” (a collection of 
Koordish historical traditions) lay within boun- 
daries somewhat more contracted. Beginning 
at Kars, in the northeast, the eastern boundary 
extended to the Araxes, near Mount Ararat, to 
the western shore of Lake Oroomiah, and the 
•eastern slopes of the Zagros to the boundary of 
Old Persia, a little southwest of Ispahan. The 
southern boundary ran west through Dizful to 
the Choaspes Mountains, along these to the 
Hamreen Hills, by these to the Tigris, up the 
Tigris to the Sim’ar Hills, along the south side 
•of these to the IQiahoot Iliver, up the Khaboor 
River to RaseU Ain, thence northwest to Birijik 
on the Euphrates. The western boundary ran 
north from Birijik to Albistan in the Anti- 
Taurus, and up to the edge of the Sivas plain 
on the river Halys. The northern boundary 
ran thence directly east to Erzingan, Erzroom, 
.and thence to Kars by the Passin plain. 

Geographically, the Koordistan of to-day in- 


cludes the Turkish provinces of Erzroom, Van, 
Bashkallah, ]VI()Sul (eastern portion), Bitlis, Di- 
arbekir, and Mumooriet el Aziz (Harpoot, eastern 
portion), and in Persia the vs'estern portion of 
Azerhijan, Ardilau, und Luristan. In short, 
Koordistan is situated between lat. 32® and 40" 
north, and long. 36' and 48‘ east. The mass of 
the Koords dwell to this day within these limits. 

JPhl/slcal Featitres^-^Auy map will re- 
veal within these limits mountain chains run- 
ning in all directions; and, indeed, the region 
may properly he legarcled as the Switzerland of 
MTestern Asia. ’Ihe body of this spider-like 
system of mountains is in the region south of 
Lake Van and north of Nineveh, west of Lake 
Oroomiah and east of the Tigris. About the 
size of Palestine in its palmiest days, it is a per- 
fect sea of mountains, with mountain peaks 
that vie with one another in their efforts to 
pierce the regions of the upper air, and rise 
from 10,000 feet to 15,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The antiquity of the region as the abode of 
man is attested by the absence of forests. 

Out from this system flow the Araxes and 
the Halys on the north, the one to the Caspian 
and the other to the Black Sea; and to the south 
the Euphrates, and the Tigris, with its ten trib- 
utaries, into the Persian Gulf. 

Such endless combinations of mountains and 
valleys, lakes and gorges, rivers and plateaus, 
snow-clad peaks and grassy plains, render the 
scenery beautiful, grand, weird, and wild by 
turns. 

Foptilafion* — To say, with Xenophon, that 
the Koords are the Cardnchi, does not answer 
the question of their origin. The following 
may contribute something to this interesting 
ethnological question : 

(a) The region described above was inhabited, 
in the times of the Assyrian Empire, by a war- 
rior race named ‘'Gulu,” i.e.. warrior. The 
Assyrians called them Gardu and Kardu; the 
Greeks later called them Kardokas (KccpdaKeS). 
They were Scythians or Turanians. 

(&} After the subjugation of Assyria the Gardu 
were absorbed by a still more energetic tribal 
race, the southern Koormauj, of whom Keffee 
Effendi, in his brochure upon the Koords, says: 
“They are reckoned as the origin of the Koor- 
manj (Koord), and are lineal descendants of 
Madai, the son of Japhelh.” This absorption 
transferred the Gardu from the Turanian to the 
Aryan family. These occupied Northern Koor- 
distan. 

(c) In Southern Koordistan there dwelt, ac- 
cording to tradition, one Gudarz, son of Gio, 
and chief of the “Gutu.” Of him came the 
tribe named Kalliur, as well as a son named 
Roham, who was sent by Bahman Keiani to 
destroy Jerusalem and lead the Jews into cap- 
tivity. Roham, then, was Bokht-i-nasser (Neb- 
uchadnezzar of Scripture), who succeeded to 
the throne of Babylon. His descendants are 
the Koorans or Gurans (Gorans). They were 
Semitic. (See “Encyclo]^dia Britannica,” ar- 
ticle “Koordistan.”) 

(d) The next step in the racial process seems 
to be furnished by Keffee Effendi, who inti- 
mates that the southern Koormanj coalesced 
with a part of the Koorans, and thus formed 
npt only the powerful Jaff tribe, but, by a union 
of their speech, a new dialect also, which is 
still called the Jaff, Thus a prominent branch 
of the Semitic family, by its union with the 
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vigorous soutbern Koormanj, was transferred 
into the Aryan. 

ie) Later/ the Aryan element is strengthened 
by an infusion of Iranian stock, which, crowded 
out of Persia by a great ethnic movement from 
the banks of the Indus, brings in the Lurs, who 
are welcomed by the Jails and given settlement 
along the Karun Kiver and its affluents. 

Two results followed from this contact also: 
Jaff blood coursed through the Lur trihe and 
made it Koordish, and the Iranic element of 
the Lur language percolated through the ag- 
glutinated and coarser libre of the Jaff tongue, 
and shaped it to Iranian moulds; much as the 
Sasou element prevailed in our English tongue, 
while the racial preponderance remained to 
the Angles. 

(/) Still another Indo-Persian ethnic move- 
ment occurred, and from its centre of rest in 
Afghanistan a TTend migration was projected 
westward across Persia and up into Luristan 
and Ardilan. It fused with what it touched, 
and out of the new admixture was evolved a 
more compact union of the nomad portion of 
the Kooran Jaffs and of the Lurs with the 
Wend element, under the tribal name of Wend. 

These steps of ethnologic evolution may best 
be indicated by the accompanying table. 


(b) Those partly pastoral and partly agricul- 
tural occui)y fixed abodes in winter, hut in sum- 
mer dwell in tents among pastures not remote 
from their harvest fields. 

{c) Those purely agricultural remain through- 
out the year in fixed abodes. Some Koords 
dwell in towns and cities as merchants and 
mechanics. 

Generally speaking, one half, perhaps more, 
belong to class a, 'vvliile the remainder are dis- 
tributed between classes h and o in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 1. 

General Character istics . — The Koords are of 
two distinct types — the northern and the south- 
ern. The northern Koord is bold but not cour- 
ageous, hospitable hut full of theft and treach- 
ery, loud-voiced and brutal, lazy and ignorant, 
fond of intrigue, feudatory. He is thriftless 
and likewise shiftless in regard to his person, 
dress, and manners. He has black eyes and 
hair, is of fine physique and athletic, is tem- 
perate, and of sturdier morals than his Turkish 
ruler. As a rule he is monogamous, and treats 
his wife more after the manner of Europeans 
than of the Turk. He is intellectually dull, and 
dogged in his commercial dealings; ready to 
owe and acknowledge a debt, hut slow, to can- 
cel it. 


I.— The Constitution of the Jaff Tribe. 

(а) Gutu or Gardu (Turanian), ) 

absorbed by the V and forming the Koormanj (Aryan) | 

(б) Koonnanj— southern— (Aryan) ) which later absorbs a part of the >■ and constitutes the Jaff (Ar- 

(c) Koorans (Gurans), who are Semitic, ) 

yan); and this also receives the (d) Lurs who yet retain their tribal unity and name. 

II.— The Constitution of the Wend Tribe— the Guelhore of the Shereef Nadmeh. 

Still later the Wends (Iranian) draw off ) 

(a) The Kocber Kooran, or Nomadic Jaffis, and also >• thus forming the Wend Tribe (Iranian). 

0) The Jaff Lurs. ) 

Tribal JCimsian and Dispersion^ as they are to-day. This is briefly and best presented in a 

tabulated form. 


Koormanj-Nbrthem, 
Ashair (sub-tribes) of Northern 
Koordistan in Turkey— in 
Bashkaloh— 

Van, 

Bitlis, 

Diarbekir, 

Erzroom, 

Mamooriet el Asiz. 


Wend. 

Afghanistan. 


I. Jaff^ Tribe, 


KoomianJ^Southem 
Turkey and Fereia, 
Aehair of 


Bowandiz, 
Arbeel. 
Khoi San jak, 
Banieh, 
Bilbas. 
Suleimameh. 


Mikri, 
Shenoo, 
Serdesht, 
Kelo, 
Koordek, 
Bookan, 
Taff i Nomads, 
Settled, 
Baba Meeva, 
Baba Umri. 


n. Wend Tribe. 


Kocher (Nomadic) Kooran. 
Turkey and Persia. 
A^iair of 

Bakhtiar Wend, I Hama Wend. 
Jaff Jowazood. 1 


Koorans. 

Turkey and Persia. 
Ashair qf 


Kerkook, 
Suleimanieh, 
Jaff Sh.ehr Zore, 
Bersim Hts., 
Anatolia. 


Zohan-east, 

Kermanshah, 

Hamadan, 

Ardilan. 


Lur. 

Luristan— Persia. 


Wuniber . — ^Por various reasons exactness is 
simply impossible; the following tabulation 
gives only approximate estimates: 


Koonnanj 


Kooran, 


Wend, 


Northern— Turkey 

Sonthern— 

Turkish Provinces 

Persian “ 

Turkish “ 

8,000,000 

150,000 

800,000 

300,000 

110,000 

Persfjm ** 

«in non 

A^hanistsn Csouthwest portion), 506,"6o6 


Total, 3,400,000 


Mode qf Life.’— (a) Those purelj;^ pastoral are 
nomadic (called Kochers), and oscillate between 
the mountains and the plains, occupying the 
former in summer and the latter in winter. 


The southern Koord is not less athletic, but 
of finer grain, more polite in his hearing, more 
quiet in his manners, and more careful of his 
person and dress. He has a more intellectual 
cast of features, and is brighter looking. This 
applies to the fixed southern Koord: his nomadic 
brother is more like the northern Koord. The 
organization of the southern Koords is more 
compact than that of the northern tribes, and 
there is among them the quiet consciousness 
of power. They obey Abd ul Hamid more as 
Caliph than as Sultan. 

In general they are the highlanders of Turkey 
mid Persia — fond of freedom, hut lawless in 
th|Bir use of it, thereby occasioninff great un- 
easiness to both those powers. Gknnishness 
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and tribal fends are powerful preventives of 
their racial homogeneity and political power. 
They hold in solution the elements of a slate, 
but a gospel precipitate will^ crystallize them 
into a bulwark of freedom better than Switzer- 
land. 

Language , — It is still disputed whether Koor- 
^sh is a (fistincl language. That it is Iranian 
is clear; that it is a dialect of the Persian is not 
so clear. Of the five stages through which the 
Persian has passed, the Koordish most resembles 
the last, or Neo-Persian. The Koordish, how 
ever, is enough of a language to have its own 
dialects, of which the following are the chief: 

(IjThe Koormanj, mainly used in northern 
Koordistah. 

(•^) The Jaff, mainly used in southern Koor- 
distan, and of which Keffee Effendi says that 
recently very many of the Koorans forsook the 
Kooran dialect, and now speak “the original 
and beautiful Jaff language.” 

(3) The Kooran, or Goran, and called also 
Zaza, used by the Kocher Jaffs, the Koorans of 
the Dersim, around Harpoot, and in various 
parts of Anatolia. 

(4) The Lur, used in Luristan, but affecting, as 
well as connecting, the Kooran and Wend. Of 
these dialects the Jaff is probably the purest and 
superior, and the Koormanj the harshest and 
least developed. 

Generally speaking, the Koordish, in all its 
dialects, is simple, sententious, terse, direct, 
forceful; better adapted to e:^ress the feelings 
and the will than the more discursive and logi- 
cal efforts of the intellect. As the language of 
an unlettered race, its development has been in 
the direction of appeals to the emotions and 
passions of a people at once and chiefly pastoral 
and predatory. Its intellectual development 
will advance, pari passu, with that of the Koor- 
dish race, and the capabilities of each are of no 
mean order, 

Beligion,--~L\\ Koords are Moslems, but the 
Sunnis, or followers of Mohammed, and the 
Shiahs, or followers of Ali, share them about 
equally. 

Again, the Sunnis are divided into the Shafai, 
Hanafi, and Hanbali sects. The^ southern 
Koormanj and the Jaffs, the Bakhliari Wend 
and the Jaff Jowazood, are Shafais; the north- 
ern Koormanj of Jebel Toor, of the plain 
north of the Sinjar Hills and to the west of 
Sert, are Hunafis ; but the Hanbali sect has 
little hold upon the Koords. 

The Shiahs comprise the Lur and Wend 
tribes of Persiaund Afghanistan, the Koormanj 
of Bohtan, Sert, and Bitlis, and the Koorans of 
the Dersim Mountains and Anatolia in Turkey. 
Al l Koords are bigoted, and are fanaticalljr at- 
tached to their Sheikhs, if not to their religion. 
Comparatively few of them have an intelligent 
grasp of Islam, which indeed is a foreign reli- 
gion in a foreign tongue. 

Eelaiion to Missiona/ry Work , — At present they 
sustain none, because neither Turkey nor Persia 
would tolerate organized work in their behalf ; 
and their contact with the evangelistic efforts 
of the Eastern Turkey and West Persia missions 
for the nominal Christians residing in their 
midst is of the slightest. 

The evangelical churches of Turkey support 
a “ Koordish Mission,” which is conducted from 
Harpoot; but it is for Koordish-speaking Ar- 
menians in Koordistan, and not for the Koords. 
In connection with this work a translation of the 


New Testament and also a small hymn-book 
have been published in Koormanji Koordish. 

Some effort for Koordish-speaking Syrians is 
now prosecuted by the Mardin station of the 
Eastern Turkey Mission. It would seem the 
intention of Providence to use these evan- 
gelized Koordish-speaking Christians as an en- 
tering wedge for work among the Moslem 
Koords w^hen “ all things are ready” for such a 
movement. The Persian Mission of the Pres- 
byterian Board (North) is also making efforts 
to reach them. 

All w-ho know them believe in the Koords as 
a mce, in their capabilities, and in their future 
religious and political progress, and not a few' 
feel that in them may be found the solution 
of the “Eastern Question.” 

Koordisli Version.— The Koordish be- 
longs to the Iranic branch of the Aryan family, 
and is spoken in Koordistan, Turkey. For the 
Koords using the Armenian character. Bishop 
Schevris,at U abriz, translated the Gospels, which, 
were printed at Shusha in 1832 by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. A translation of the 
New Testament was also prepared by an Armeni- 
an student at Bebek for and published by the 
American Bible Society. Another translation 
into Armeno-Koordish, of which the Gospel of 
Matthew was published by the Br. and For. Bible 
Soc. in 1856 and other parts since by the Am. 
Bible Soc. was undertaken by Pastor Stepan of 
Hein§, not far from Diarhekir. “ But ” (says the 
“ American Bible Society Record,” March, 1880) 
“ in his desire to make it intelligible to the in- 
habitants of different sections, the translator so 
combined idioms as to make it unintelligible to 
almost all. The use of the Armenian character 
proved a hindrance rather than a help. It is 
perhaps better adapted to the language, which 
has no character of its own; but being Christian, 
it was repugnant to Moslem pride. The fact 
also that any Koords who learn to read learn 
Arabic, Turkish, or Persian, increased the prej- 
udice against the Armenian letter." An en- 
tirely new translation is in course of prepara- 
tion. 

{Specimen ^erse, John 3 : 16.) 

^nt.U£UMitut ^uip-tu ^po 

fuo tntu^ 

d’kn-eu jtJuMti uj^uM 
htinui %ut upui^ ^ J-p ll^u£l^tnp 
^uMjuiP’nuu JuMfhp ujpupMt^ 

Kordofleiii, a country of Africa, west of 
Nubia. (See Africa.) 

Korea* — The kingdom of Korea, properly 
called “ Chosen,” comprises the peninsula lying 
between Japan and the mainland of China, to- 
gether with a multitude of adjacent islands. It 
5 washed by the -Yellow Sea on the west and 
the Japan Sea on the east ; on the north it is 
bounded by Chinese and Russian territoiy. It 
lies between 34“ and 42“ north latitude and be- 
tween 127“ and 133“ longitude east (from Green- 
wich). 

JEfiysical Charadteri8fies*--1^& surface 
is rugged and mountainous, being divided into 
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two watersheds by an irregular range of moun- 
tains running from north to south near the 
eastern coast. The country is well watered, 
the largest rivers falling into the Yellow Sea. 
Considering the mountainous character of the 
country it is exceedingly productive. All kinds 
of cereals are produced, from wheat in the nor- 
thern part to rice in the more temperate south- 
ern proviuces. The pine and hr grow almost 
side by side with the bamboo. The mineral 
wealth of Korea is very great : large deposits 
of gold, silver, and coal have been found ; but the 
mineral resources have not yet been fairly tested. 

{government , — Korea is an absolute mon- 
archy of the paternal type. There is a written 
constitution, which is a guide to the proper ad- 
ministration of the government, but it does not 
include the idea of representation. It is an in- 
dependent kingdom, although China claims the 
right of interference in her foreign policy. 

^eoi)le , — ^The population of Korea is prob- 
ably about 13,000,000, although the lack of a 
proper census renders an exact estimate impos- 
sible. This population is distributed un- 
evenly over the eight provinces composing the 
kingdom, the most thickly settled portions being 
the southern and western provinces. The people 
of Korea are of undoubted Mongolian origin. 
Successive tribes sweeping down from the north 
and overrunning the country, together with 
large numbers of Chinese who from time to 
time found in Korea an asylum from the op- 
pression of their native land, have produced a 
conglomerate mass, of whose origin it is impos- 
sible to say more than that it is Mongolian. 

L€inguage,—l!he language of the Koreans 
is distinct from that of their neighbors in its 
grammatical construction and idioms, but it has 
borrowed from the Chinese a large number of 
words, just as English has borrowed largely from 
the Latin. The Chinese character is used in all 
official and literary writing, and in fact in all 
writing on the part of the better class of people. 
The Korean language was reduced to writing 
about three hundred years ago. It has an 
alphabet whose simplicity, flexibility, and com- 
prehensiveness compare favorably with those 
of any other known alphabet. It is as unlike 
the inflexible syllabary of Japan as it is unlike 
the unwieldy ideograms of CMna. The Korean 
written language is used only by the lower 
<;lasses,who form, however, the vast majority of 
the population. 

IBMigimh * — ^The religious history of Korea 
may be divided into five periods or movements. 
The first includes the early centuries of the 
kingdom, and terminates about 350 a.i>. Of 
the religious history up to that time little is 
known. It is probable that there was no one 
form of religion prevalent throughout the dif- 
ferent tribes and clans liviug in the land, hut 
that each had its own religious observances and 
rites. But during the 4th century a.d. a 
general consolidation of the different parts of 
the countr^r took place, and at the same time 

faith. Itflou^hed, space of a few 

centuries we find Korea a Buddhist nation, with 
numerous monasteries filled with people from 
every station in life. In the course of time the 
teachings of Confucius beg^ to have their in- 
fluence upon the people and gradually sup- 
planted the religion of Buddha, and for many 
centuries past ac{anism has beep holding 
sway over the masses of the people. Buddhism 


still exists, but is confined exclusively to a few 
monasteries, whose inmates are looKed down 
upon by the people at large. 

Kear the close of the 18th century some of 
the members attached to the Korean Embassy 
to Peking came in contact wdth Roman Catholic 
missionaries and brought back that faith to 
Korea. It took root almost immediately and 
spread with great rapidity. {Several causes led 
to this: (Ij The Confucianism of Korea was not 
a religion. It lacked the supernatural element 
that is necessaiy to satisfy the religious feeling. 
Ancestor-worship demanded no faith. (2) The 
Buddhist priesthood had become so degraded 
that they had forfeited the respect and venera- 
tion of the people. (3) The power of Christian- 
ity, coming through whatever medium and 
propagated by whatever agencies, took hold of a 
people who were particularly fitted to receive 
it. But the history of Romau Catholicism in 
Korea is one of persecutions. Early in the 
present century a persecution broke out which 
swept off a large number of the Christians. 
In 1885 two Romanist missionaries secretly 
entered the country, and two years later they 
■were joined by another; but in 1839 another 
persecution broke out, and all these mission- 
aries, together with many thousands of native 
Christians, were put to death. The French 
Government attempted to get satisfaction from 
the Korean Government for the execution of its 
three citizens, but was unable to do so. This 
persecution did not stop the work. Other 
workers came to supply the places of those who 
had been killed, and in 1860 there were twelve 
foreign Romanist missionaries in the country, 
and at their head was Bishop Bemeux. In 1864 
the last king of the Yi dynasty died-— a king 
under whom the Romanists were not only toler- 
ated, but even allowed to obtain a great deal of 
influence in the affairs of the kingdom. The 
reins of government fell into the hands of a 
regent who was intensely opposed to foreigners, 
and to the Romanists in particular. Soon after 
he took the lead of affairs Bishop Berneux 
and eight of his associates were seized and ^ut 
to death, and an inquisition was instituted which 
bade fair to exterminate Christianity from the 
land. It is not known how man}’’ native con- 
verts there were at that time, but there must 
have been not less than 60,000. Of these 
10,000 were put to death. In some localities 
whole communities and villages were put to 
the sword. The effects^! this persecution were 
very widespread and permanent, and it is prob- 
able that the power of the Romanists has never 
rallied from the stroke it then received. The 
horrors of that time implanted in the whole 
people a dread of foreign religions which is as 
great a drawback to Protestant as to Romanist 
mission work. 

Ko proper statistics can be ^ven, yet it would 
probably be erroneous to estimate the number 
of Romanists at less than 50,000 to-day (1889). 
There is a strong force of Romanist missionaries 
in Korea, all of whom h^e been sent out by 
the Societe des Missions Etrang^res de Paris. 
(Paris Evangelical Society). One of the great- 
est benefits that they have conferred upon the 
cause is the compiling and publishing of a 
complete lexicon and grammar of theKoreaa 
laiiguage. 

froUstani The first Protestant 

mis^on work for Korea was doiie by the Rev. 
John Boss of Moukden, ^ China. Abont ten 
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years ago he came in contact -with Koreans near 
the border between Korea and China. He took 
up the Korean language, and although never 
having set foot upon Korean soil, he translated 
the whole of the New Testament into Korean 
and sent it across the border, together with large 
numbers of Chinese Bibles, tie thus became 
the means of beginning a work of great impor- 
tance in Northern Korea. When Protestant 
missionaries came to Korea later they found 
whole communities in the north professing 
Protestant Christianity, studying the Bible 
among themselves, and only waiting for some 
one to come and teach them. The treaty be- 
tween Korea and the United States was signed 
in 1882, and then for the first time the eyes of the 
civilized world were turned upon Korea. The 
first movement made toward putting men in the 
field was the appointment by the American Pres- 
byterian Board of Dr. J. W. Heron, M.D., as 
medical missionary to Korea in the spring of 
1884. His coming was dela^d, and in the 
summer of the same year Kev. Dr. R. S. 
McClay of the Japan Methodist Confer- 
ence was sent to look over the ground and 
report on the advisability of sending mission- 
aries. Before his favorable report was acted 
upon. Dr. H. N, Allen, M.D., of China was 
transferred from that field to Korea, and he, 
arriving with his family in the autumn of 1884, 
became the first resident Protestant missionary. 
Meanwhile the report of Dr. McClajr had been 
acted upon, and the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America had 
appointed to the field Dr. Wm. B. Scranton and 
Rev. H. Gc. Appenzeller, and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church appointed Mrs. M. F. Scran- 
ton. In November of the same year the Pres- 
byterian Board appointed Rev. H. GI-. Under- 
wood. In December of 1884, before any of 
these appointees had arrived in Korea, occurred 
the riot in Seoul, during which Prince Min 
Yong Ik was severely wounded. The skilful 
and successful treatment of the case by Dr. 
Allen produced such a favorable impression, 
that a general government hospital was founded 
by his Majesty, and Dr. Allen was placed at 
its head. In this way a great impetus was given 
to the good feeling that had already begun to 
make itself manifest on the part of Koreans 
toward foreigners. In the spring of 1885 Rev. 
H. G. Underwood, who had been spending some 
months in Japan studying the Korean language, 
arrived in Korea. For a time the object of his 
coming was kept from the Korean officials from 
the fear that the interests of the missionary 
work might be endangered; but that fear proved 
to be groundless, and soon it became generally 
known that he had come, and that the object of 
bis coming was something besides medical 
work. Shortly after came Wm. B. Scranton, 
M.D., and family, and Rev. H. G. Appenzeller 
and wife, who had been sent out under the 
Methodist Mission. 

In the summer of 1885 J. W. Heron, M.D., 
and wife arrived, and Dr. Heron entered into 
the government hospital work with Dr. Allen. 
Dr. Scranton founded a hospital soon after his 
arrival. During that same summer Mrs. M. F. 
Scranton, appointed by the Woman's Board of 
the Methodist . Church, arrived. During the 
tot year of work these workers were busy in 
the medical work and in stut^ing the language, 
but in the summer of 1886 Rev. H. G. Under- 


wood founded an orphanage for Korean boys, 
with the sanction of the government. 

Mrs. M. P, Scranton began her work among 
women by establishiug a school for girls, which 
also received official recognition, and the name 
of Yi Wha was bestowed upon it by the govern- 
ment. At the same time Rev. H. G. xlppen- 
zeller opened a school for the instruction of 
Korean youth in English and the sciences. Ine 
government conferred upon it the name of Pai 
Chai, which means “for the training of useful 
men.” 

At the same time the government established 
a school for training physicians in connection 
with the hospital. In the summer of 1886 Miss 
A Ellers, M.D., arrived in Korea, having been 
sent out b}' the Presbyterian Board to do med- 
ical work among women. A woman's ward 
was added to the hospital, and Miss Ellers took 
charge of it, and was also made physician to her 
M^*esty. 

The first baptism was perfoimed by Rev. H. 
G. Underwood in the autumn of 1886, and 
from the first the work took on a most encour- 
aging aspect. Large numbers of inquirers came 
in from distant parts of the country, and it was 
not long before a little native church was 
organized. Certain portions of the Scriptures 
were retranslto<^ put in the hands of the 
people, notably the Gospel of Mark. 

In the autumn of 1887 Miss Meta Howard, 
M. D., and Miss L. Rothweiler arrived, having 
been sent out by the Methodist Board, the former 
organizing a woman’s hospital in connection 
with Dr. Scranton's hospital, and the latter 
entering into the work of the girls’ school under 
Mrs. M. F. Scranton. 

In December, 1887, Rev. P. Ohlinger and 
family arrived, having been transferred by the 
Methodist Board from Poo Chow to Korea. He 
entered into the educational work and also 
organized a printing establishment, called the 
Trilingual Press, because of the fact that it 
is prepared to print in English, Chinese, or 
Korean. It has been of great value. In March, 
1888, Miss L. S. Horton, M.D., arrived to take 
the place made vacant by the marriage of Miss 
Ellers to Rev. D. A. Bunker of the Royal Col- 
lege. 

Up to this time Rev. H. G. Underwood and 
Rev. H. G. Appenzeller had made several mis- 
sionary trips into the country, and had started 
work in several places, the most important of 
which were Eni Jiu, Ryeng Yang, and Hai Jiu. 
But the journeys extended over a laige part of 
the country as shown in the map of Japan and 
Korea. 

In May, 1888, Rev. G. H. Jones, under the 
Methodist Board, arrived and began work in 
the Methodist school. In November, 1888, Miss 
Mary E. Hayden and Dr. 0. M. Power, having 
been sent out by the^ Presbyterian Board, ar- 
rived; the former tobegin work for women and 
the latter to enter the medical work, since Dr. 
Allen had severed his connection with the mis- 
sion in order to accompany the Korean Lega- 
tion to Washington as foreign secretary. 

Miss Hayden found the nucleus of a girls’’ 
school already formed, and entered immediately 
upon the work of superintending it. 

In December, 1888, Rev. D. L. Gifford ar- 
rived, and took up the study of the language 
and teaching in the Presbyterian mission.' At 
the same time, Rev. Robert Harkness, sent out 
by “ the Society for the Evangelization of 
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Korea of Toronto, Ontario, and J. S. Gale, 
sent out by the Y. M. C. A. of Toronto Uni- 
versity, Ontario, arrived. In February, 1889, 
Rev. Wm. Grardner and 3Iiss Sarah Gardner ar- 
rived, but on account of local reasons returned 
to America soon after. On ]March 15th 1889, 
the Rev. H. G. Underwood and iiliss Hor- 
ton were married. In August of 1889, W. B. 
McGill, M.D., arrived, to engage in medical 
work with Dr. Scranton of the Methodist mis- 
sion. About the same time Rev. R. Harkness 
left Korea on account of his health, and Miss 
Meta Howard, M.D., was compelled ^ ill- 
health to return to America, and Dr. Power 
severed his connection with the mission and 
went to Japan. Mr. J, 0. Gale went to Tusan 
about the last of September, 1889, to start work 
and to reside there. 

In October. 1889, Rev. J. G. Davies and Mss 
Davies arrived from Australia, sent by the mis- 
sionary committee of the Presbyterian Church 
of Victoria, Australia. Present condition of the 
work 1889: the Methodist school averages 80 
students a year; the Methodist girls’ school 
contains 25 girls; the Methodist hospital has 
about 8,000 cases a year. The Presbyterian 
orphanage contains about 40 boys; the girls’ 
school has 8 girls; the government hospital 
treats about 11,000 cases a year. 

Fifty people have been baptized in the Meth- 
odist mission, 9 of whom are full members of 
the native church and 36 are probationers; 3 
of them are women. In the Presbyterian mis- 
sion 107 people have been baptized, 7 of whom 
are women. 

In the summer of 1888 the Korean Govern- 
ment issued an edict forbidding the teaching or 
preaching of Christianity in Korea. White it 
IS a question whether such an edict can be en- 
forced in an open port, it is felt that the onward 
movement has been hindered to some extent. 
It is felt that the time can be well spent in prep- 
aration for future work and in such Christian 
work as will not directly antagonize the will of 
the government. Meanwhile tlie workers are 
impatiently waiting for relimous toleration, 
which would be easily secured by the united 
action of the treaty powers. The nature of the 
Korean and the lack of any real religion to be 
overcome render Korea a most hopeful field. 
What has already been accomplished shows 
that there need be no long delay between the 
arrival of missionaries and the establishment of 
a strong native church. 

At the present time Rev. H. G. Underwood 
is in Japan superintending the publication of a 
pocket dictionary and manual of the Korean 
language, which will prove an aid to workers in 
the study of the language. 

Korean VersIon.“--The Korean language, 
belon^ng to the extreme Orient languages of 
Asia, is spoken in Korea, a peninsula of Fastem 
Asia. In 1882 the shores of Korea were visited 
by Dr. Gutzlaff, who distributed portions of 
the Chinese Scriptures among the inhabitants, 
and caused a copy of the entire Chinese version 
to be conveyed to the monarch. It is but re- 
cently that efforts were made to bring the 
gospel within the reach of the Koreans in their 
own vernacular. The Rev. John Ross of ISfew- 
cbang translated the New Testament into the 
Korean, and 5,000 copies were published by 
the Bri^^ and Foreign Bible Society in 1885. 

• Of tha^^ccess of his version the translator gives 


encouraging accounts. He speaks of women 
reading his version “ with the avidity of people- 
hungering after the truth.” Up to March 31st, 
1889, the British and Foreign Bible Society dis- 
posed of 72,040 portions of the Scriptures. 

As Mr. Ross’ version is not available for the 
Seoul district of Korea, the American Bible 
Society published a version of the Gospel of 
Matthew made by Mr. Rijutei in 1885, which 
was also published in a revised form by the- 
National Bible Society of Scotland in 1887. 

{Specimen mree. Matt. 5 : 3.) 
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Kota^ri, a town in the Nilgiri Hills,. 
Madras, India, 17 miles from Ootacamund. 
Climate said to be the finest in the district. 
Population, 3,691. Mission station of the Basle- 
Missionary Society; 1 missionary and wife, 10- 
native helpers, 142 church-members. 

Kot^ur, a town in the mountain districts of 
the Punjab, India, on the high-road to Tibet. 
Mission station of the Church Missionary^ So- 
ciety (184T;. The work is carried on princi- 
pally by means of schools among the wild 
mountaineers. Polyandry is prevalent, and 
human sacrifices have been offered; but such 
practices are rapidly passing away since the* 
missionaries have gained a firm hold on the 
people. The station has 1 missionary, 20 com- 
municants, 9 schools, 128 scholars. 

Krapf, Jolm LtUdwiff, b. Wurtemberg, 
1810; educated in the Basle Mission House;, 
sent by the Church Missionary Society to join 
the Abyssinian mission begun by Gobat 1830,. 
and conducted by Isenberg and Blumhardt. 
Two or three months after his arrival they were 
all expelled, through the hostile influence of 
two French Romish priests, who persuaded the 
Prince of Tigr§ that they were more in accord 
with Abyssinian ‘Christianity than the Protes- 
tants. Having been invited 1^ the King of 
Shoa to visit his country, Dr. Krapf left Suez, 
with Mr. Isenberg, January 27th, 1839, with the 
hope of entering Abyssinia by way of Zeil^ and 
after many difficulties reach^ in May the king- 
dom of Shoa. lying south of Abyssinia^ and in 
its widest sense including the whole of the^ 
Ethiopian highlands. The king received them 
favorably, and promised hi^rot^timi. , Isen- 
b^ went in November to to 
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for tlie press Amharic* works, while Dr. Krapf 
rexaained studying the Galla language and 
laboring among the Abyssinians. In 1840 he 
accompanied the king on an expedition to the 
-Oallas, a brave, vigorous, and daring nation, in- 
habiting a vast extent of territory stretching 
southward nearly to Mombasa, and numbering 
from six to eight millions. The slave-trade was 
carried on by them. In a second visit he noted 
three places where a Galla mission might be es- 
tablished, and had many opportunities of pro- 
claiming the gospel message. The population 
of Shoa is to a large extent nominally Christian, 
similar to the Coptic Church in Egypt, but the 
Gallas are heathen. The committee yrere so 
impressed with the providential openings, both 
in Abyssinia and among the heathen Galla 
tribes, that they resolved to form the Abyssini- 
ans into a new mission, to be called the East 
Africa Mission. In 1841 the people of Shoa 
expressed great desire for the Word of God. 
Dr. Krapf spent ^ree years among them, but in 
1842 he was again excluded through Romish in- 
fluence. He greatly desired to reach the Galla 
tribes. He translated the Gospels into their 
language. To devise a plan to reach them 
from the Indian Ocean he sailed down the 
coast in 1843, and visited Aden. Having re- 
ceived the approval of the committee, he sailed 
with his wife for the Zanzibar coast, landing, 
.January 3d, 1844, at Mombasa, which, after 
visiting Zanzibar, he selected as the site of his 
mission. Here he and his wife were prostrated 
by fever, and in two months she and their in- 
fant child died. He now devoted himself with 
zeal to the work of the mission, especially to 
the study of the languages of that region. He 
made excursions among the Wanika and Wa- 
kamba tribes, preaching and surveying the 
ground with reference to future operations. 
He found the natives extremely degraded, in- 
temperate, and in the habit even of selling their 
cbdldren to obtain the means of indulgence. 
He applied himself to the work of translation, 
and in three years after the founding of the mis- 
sion, had translated Acts, Romans, Galatians, 
Peter, 1 John, into the Swahili language, and 
had completed a dictionary of 10,000 words of 
the Swahili, Wanika. and wakamha languages. 
Repeated attacks of fever had greatljr impaired 
his constitution. Y et he continued his mission- 
ary tours, gathering valuable information con- 
cerning the interior tribes, and preaching the 
.gospel, which the natives who heard it would 
repeat to others. 

In 1846 he was joined by John Rebmann, and 
together they established the mission station at 
Risulutini in the Rabai district, fifteen miles 
inland. They were both laid aside for some 
weeks with fever, and before they had fully re- 
covered their strength, they set out for the new 
mission. They found the place more salubri- 
•ous than Mombasa, but the people were deeply 
sunk in ignorance, superstitiqn, and sensuality. 
“Continuing their explorations in the interior, 
they found wonderful openings, and came in 
'Sight of the Galla country, so long the object 
of Dr, Krapf’s desire. Dr. Krapf visited XJsam- 
bara and iJkamba, and sailed down the coast 
as far as Cape Delg^o. In 1849 he proceeded 
to Ukamhani, 300 miles to the northwest, to visit 
theWakamba tribes, numbering about 70,000 

* Amharic is the principal vernacular Abys^ian 
language. 


people. He went again the next year with the 
view, as instnicted by the committee, of found- 
ing a mission among the Wakamba on the 
heights of Yata. But the plan failed. In this 
journey he sighted Mount Kenia. On the 
journey he was repeatedly in the greatest ex- 
tremity from hunger and thirst, wild beasts and 
savage robbers, lie continued the study of the 
language and the translation of the Scriptures. 
He came to the conclusion that from the Galla 
boundary to the Cape of Good Hope there is one 
family of languages, which he calls the Swahili 
stock, which stock, he thinks, judging from 
specimens he had received of AVest African lan- 

S iages, commences on the southern bank of the 
aboon River. The missionaries in their tours 
obtained much geographical information. They 
saw a range of mountains covered with perpet- 
ual snow. In 1850 Dr. Krapf visited England 
in order to print his translations, and to explain 
to the committee his views upon the East 
Africa Mission. He visited also Germany, and 
with three pious mechanics and an ordained 
student of Basle he returned to Africa in 1851, 
intendiug to establish new stations. Retain- 
ing Rabai as a starting-point on the coast, he 
prepared to go to Ukamba with Mr. Pfefferle, 
w^ho died on the way of the fever of the coun- 
try. Dr. Krapf made his journey alone, reach- 
ing far into Uganda with some native servants, 
who deserted, leaving him a starving fugitive 
in a hostile country. He was attacked by rob- 
bers on the way, and obliged to abandon his 
object and return to the coast. Awhile attempt- 
ing to reach the river Dana, he was again at; 
tacked, and nearly lost his life. He at length 
reached the station after extraordinary adven- 
tures and great sujE^eiing. In 1855 he again 
visited Abyssinia to place there an Industrial 
Mission,” planned by Bishop Gobat, and found 
many traces of the former distribution of the 
Scriptures. In later years he established and 
directed the remarkable '‘Pilgrim Mission,” in. 
connection wdth the St. Cbrischona Institute, 
which was to begin the "chain of missions” 
from the north instead of from the east. 
Twelve stations were planned, embracing 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. He afterwards 
visited Usambara and was well received by 
King Kmeri, who desired him to establish a 
mission on a mountain thirty miles distant, 
offering him his protection. In 1855 he re- 
turned to Europe, and though he went again 
twice to Africa on temporary missions, the 
great work of his later years was linguistic, in 
his quiet home at Kornthal in Wurtemburg, pre- 
paring dictionaries, and translating the Scrip- 
tures into the East African tongues. He was 
found dead at his home, on his knees in the atti- 
tude of prayer, November 26th, 1881, and on 
the 30th his body was btiried in the presence of 
8,000 people assembled from all parts of the 
countiy. 

Though, like Livingstone, he was a pioneer, 
and like him saw little direct fruit of his labors 
in the conversion of souls, yet, as in his case, 
the indirect results have been immense. One 
of his earliest productions was a vocabulary of 
six African languages, viz. , Ki-Swahili, KirNika^ 
Ki~Kamba, ^PSkomo^ Ki-Pmu, and BaXloby 
published in 1 850. In the leading language, Ki- 
Swahili, he translated the New Testament, afra- 
ment of the Old, and parts of the Prayer-Book; 
also compiled an Outline Grammar and an 
dahorate dictionary, the latter just completed 
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at bis death. He produced also vocabularies in 
several languages, and a translation of the 
Gospel of Luke into Ki-^ika. 

KrUliiiag^ar, a town in the ^^sadija district, 
Bengal, India, 50 miles north of Calcutta. Cli- 
mate tropical. Population, 26,750 Race and lan- 
guage Bengali. Religions, Hindu and Moslem. 
Sucial condition good. Mission station of the 
O. 31. S. The st^ion was founded in 1831, and 
came soon in connection vrith one of those nu- 
merou.s sects which profess to have an affinity 
to Christianity, the Kartabhadjas, worshippers 
of the Greatorr Ruling the famine of 1830 the 
missionaries were able to give some support, 
and converts applied at the .stations in multi- 
tudes; 900 persons were baptized at one time. 
After that the w'ork was hard, the more so as the 
Jesuits were ready to share in the harvest There 
are 5 ordained missionaries, 3 unordained, ^ 2 
missionaries" wives, 5 other ladies, 47 native 
helpers, 50 out-stations, 9 churches, 812 church- 
members, 38 schools, 1,419 scholars. 

Ikucfaeng’, a town in Fuhkien, China- 
IVIission station of the C. 31. S. (1847); 2 mission- 
aries, 1 native pastor, 22 schools; 220 scholars. 
A small church for lepers has been built at the 
leper village outside the west gate. 31. E. Church 
(North) has here a centre for the Kucheng dis- 
trict; 10 stations. In Kucheng, 1 female mission- 
ary, 16 church-members, 1 school, 20 scholars. 

Kuebingp, capital of Sarawak, Borneo, 
East Indies. Population, 35,000. The S. P. G. 
(1851) has here a prosperous mission among the 
Land-Dajaks. The plough has been introduced, 
-and the people are becoming thrifty and indus- 
trious. 

Kullatliur, a town in 3radras, India. A 
•centre of work by the S. P. G. among 16 
villages, in which iiiere are 99 communicants, 5 
schools, 160 scholars. 

Kumake, a town in British Guiana, South 
America. It contains a small but prosperous 
congregation of Indians, honverted by an inde- 
pendent missionary, J. Meyer, who worked there 
from 1840 to 1847. 

ILaiiiamotS, Japan, a ci^ in the province 
cf Higo, on southwest coast of the most south- 
erly Sland, 50 miles due east of Nagasaki. 
Climate temperate. Population, 47,602. Mis- 
sion station of the A. B. C. P. M. (188*^; 
S missionaries and wives, 2 female mis- 
sionaries, 13 native helpers, 7 out-stations, 4 
churches, 373 church-members, 2 schools, 145 
scholars (includes island of Kiushiu). Church 
Missionary Society; 1 missionary, 1 single lady 
(includes Nagasaki). Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North); (included with Nagasaki, q. v.). 

Kumaonl Tersioii.— The Kumaoni, 
which belongs to the Indie branch of the Aryan 
family of languages, is spoken in the province 
of Kmnaon, west of Palpa. A translation of 
the New Testament into this dialect was made 
hy the Serampore missionaries and published in 
1826. It has, however, never been reprinted. 

Knminaiiiett, a town in the I^izam's 
Romlnicms, South India; is on the river Muni- 
yeru, an important affluent of the Kistna. It 
was an out-efeation of the Church Missionary 
Bociety^s Telugu Mission (1841) until 1888, when 
a ^misrionary took up Ms residence there. In 


the district, containing 24 villages, there are 75 
communicants, 3 schools, 35 scholars. 

Kumuki Version.— The Kumuki belongs 
to the Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic languages, 
and is the dialect of some 80,000 Tartars inhabit- 
ing the northwest shore of the Caspian Sea, near 
Petrovsk, and the northeast district of Daghes- 
tan, watered by the Aksai and Sunja rivers. 
It is also found on the Terek, a little above 
Kigliar. During a tour, 3Ir. 3IoiTison, the 
agent of the British and Poreign Bible Society 
in Transcaucasia, learned that there were about 
twenty languages in Daghestan without a shred 
of literature. As the Kumuki is the most 
widely spoken of these languages, the same 
Society authorized in 1880 a young 3Iollah resid- 
ing in the semi-Tartar village of Yaksi to trans- 
late the Gospel of 3Iatthew from Arabic into 
Kumuki, using the Arabic character. The 
translation of the 3Iollah, IQiasan Beg, was 
revised by 3Iajor Tchekanoff, and re-revised by 
Mr. Amirkhaniantz, and published In 1888, the 
proofs having been read by Dr. Sauerwein. 
Thus far 570 copies have been disposed of. 

Kunnankulam, a district of the Travan- 
core mission of the Church 3Iissionary Society 
(1854), in 3Iadra8, India, including 7 villages, 
170 communicants, 4 schools, 211 scholars. 

K.urreem-Nugg;ar, a town in South 
India, in the Hyderabad district, Nizam's 
Dominions, not far from Secunderabad. 3Iis- 
sion station of the Wesleyan 3iIissionary Society; 
3 missionaries, 8 native agents, 270 church-mem- 
bers, 5 Sunday-schools, 76 scholars, 7 day- 
schools, 76 scholars. 

Knrnul (Kumool), a town, capital of a 
district of the same name, located on the Tunga- 
bhudra River in Madras, India; is the centre of 
a large Telugu population. It has 20,329 in- 
habitants. Mission station of the A. B. M. U.; 
2 missionaries (1 married), 2 out-stations, 3 
churches, 212 church-members, 2 Sunday- 
schools, 54 members, 2 day-schools, 64 scholars, 
S. P. G. (1855); 108 communicants, 1 mission- 
ary, 164 scholars. 

Kuruman, a town in Cape Colony, Africa. 
Mission station of the London Missionary 
Society (1818) among the Bechuanas; 37 out- 
stations, 4 missionaries, 824 church-members, 
14 schools, 600 scholars, a printing establish- 
ment, and a seminary. 

Kusaie, one of the Caroline Islands, Micro- 
nesia. Mission station of the A. B. (3. P, M. 
(1862). The work done at Kusaie has reference 
almost exclusively to the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands, and includes a distinct training-school,' 
a high-«chool and theological seminary com- 
bined, for each of these groups, and a girls' 
boarding^chool for pupils gathered in equal 
numbers from the same groups. The whole 
Bible is now translated into the language of the 
400 inhahitants, and the 224 Christians support 
a native pastor. Thus Kusaie is more of a centre 
of influence for the neighboring islands than a 
place for missionary effort; 1 missionary and 
wife, 2 female missionaries. 

Kusaie Vei^lou.— The Kusaie h^ohgs ^ 
the Mlcronesiaa languages, is spoken H 
Strong Island. In 1852 the Bev. D. G. Bnoyr 
settled on Strong to :^60^ m 

lished some exti^cts 
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thew, Luke, and John, at Honolulu. In 1863 
the complete Gospels were issued at the same 
place. In 1805 the Gospel cf Matthew, in 1808 
that of Mark, in 1869 the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles of John were published, all at 
the expense of the American Bible Society, as 
translated by Mr. Snow. 

{SfpeQimm mrse, John 3 : 16.) 

Ttt Ood el luwsel fwalu ou i«ij tu el kitamu 
Mwen siewunu iswsla nalal, tu met e nu kemwu 
8u lalalfuTil k’el elos tin miae, a mol lalos 
mapatpat. 

Kwagiitl Version. — The Kwagutl, 
which belongs to the languages of America, is 
spoken by the Indians ol Vancouver’s Island. 
The Rev. A. J. Hall of the Church Missionary 
Society translated parts of the New Testament, 
of which the Gospel of Matthew was published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1882, and that of John in 1884. Thus far 1,017 
' portions have been disposed of, 

K.wala Kapnas, a station of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society, in Northwestern Borneo, 
East Indies, founded in 1866 among the lake- 
dwellers. It now has 298 communicants, 
among whom are several Chinese. 

Kwam^ra.~In the southeast district of 
the island of Tanna (New Hebrides) a dialect is 
spoken by the aboriginal inhabitants which 
differs from the Measisi which is spoken in the 
northeast district. The Rev. Mr. W . Watts, hav- 
ing completed a version of the New Testament 
in this dialect, superintended the printing of the 
same in Edinburgh 1890. It is published by 
the National Bible Society of Scotland. The 
population who speak this dialect are estimated 
to be 2,000 souls. (See Tanna.) 

Kwan^-ehl, a town in Hupeh, China, 
on the Yang-tsz River, south of Wuchang. To- 
gether with Wu-sueh, a station of the Wesleyan. 
Methodist Missionary Society (1888); 2 mission- 
aries, 136 church-members, 5 schools, 67 
scholars. 

Kwattaliede, an out-station of the Mo- 
ravians among the Matuari negroes, lies south 
of Maripastoon on the Upper Saramacca River, 
in Surinam, South America. It was organized 
as a separate congregation in 1888, and a native 
assistant put in charge. Frequent visits are 


made by the missionaries of the older stations- 
to the vtirioua tribes of Bush-negroes living on 
all the large rivers of Surinam, the Copename, 
Saramacca, Comewyne, Marowyne, and Cotii- 
ca, and their tributaries, and on each there are 
prospects of extension and success. New sta- 
tions are being formed at various points, as 
rapidljr as circumstances permit. A new edi- 
tion of the New Testament and Psalms has re- 
cently been issued in the Negro-Englisb, the 
colloquial dialect of the negroes, from which 
good results may confidently be expected. 

Kwei-liwa-clieng’, the capital of a 
county in Shansi, China. Mission station of 
the Onina Inland Mission (1886); 6 missionaries- 
and assistants, 1 chapel. 

Kwei-yang, a prefectural city in Kwei 
Chan, China. Mission station of the China In- 
land Mission (1879); 3 missionaries, 2 mission- 
aries’ wives, 1 single lady, 8 native helpers, 1 
church, 25 church-members, 2 schools, 19' 
scholars. 

Kyelaagr, a town in the province of La- 
houl, in Central Asia or Little Tibet, on the* 
Himalaya Mountains, 10,000 feet above the sea, 
18 days’ journey northwest of Simla. Mission 
station or the Moravians (1856); 2 missionaries, 
and their wives. The work here is chiefly car- 
ried on by the itinerating method, and much 
good is done by the distribution of books and 
tracts printed at Kyelang, in the Tibetan lan- 
guage. 

K^oto (Kioto), a large city of Japan, situ- 
ated in the southwestern part of Nippon, was- 
foimerly the ancient sacred capital. “With its- 
schools, hospitals, lunatic asylui% prisons, dis- 
pensary, alms-houses, fountains, public parks 
and gardens, exquisitely beautiful cemeteries, 
and streets of almost painful cleanliness, Kyoto- 
is the best arranged and best managed .city in 
Japan.” The climate is temperate, with a mod- 
erate rainfall. Population of the city proper is 
264,559. It is noted for its manufactures of 
crape, bronze goods, and porcelain. For a long- 
time foreigners were jealously excluded from 
this sacred city, but now it is a mission station, 
of the A. B. 0. F. M. (1875); 9 missionaries and 
wives, 6 female missionaries, 12 out-stations, 19 
churches, 3.114 church-members, 1 theological 
seminary, 85 students, 1 girls’ school, 145* 
students, 1 day-school, 672 students. 


L. 


Liabrador, a peninsula of British 
America, on the Atlantic coast, comprising in 
its fullest sense all the territoiy bounded north- 
east and east by Hudson Strait and the Atlantic 
Ocean, southeast and south by the strait of 
Belle Isle, the gulf and river of St, Lawrence, 
southwest by Bersimis and Rupert’s rivers, and 
west by Hudson Bay. Extreme length, 950 
miles, breadth, 750 miles. Area about 460,000 
square miles. The east portion, embracing the 
region draining into the Atlantic, belongs to 
Newfoundland; the remainder forms part of 
the Dominion of Canada. In a restricted sense 
Labrador includes only the coast washed by the 


Atlantic. The coasts are rugged and forbid- 
ding, The highest mountains of Labrador ex- 
tend along the east coast. Mount Tboresby, 
near the coast, is 2,730 feet high. The largest 
rivers empty into Hudson Bay; they are num- 
erous, and abound vrith salmon and other fish. 
Little is known of the mineral wealth of Lab- 
rador, but it is believed to be great, and some 
small quantities of iron ore, limestone, granite, 
and other stones are found. Vegetation is. 
scanty, because of cold, and only stunted trees, 
shrubs, and lichens ^ow well there. Climate* 
is very cold; rainfall great. Population con- 
sists chiefly of Eskimo and Indians, and a few 
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descendants of early French settlers. French, 
English, and Eskimo are the common languages, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant the chief relig- 
ions. The occupations are fishing in summer, 
hunting and trapping in winter. The impor- 
tant settlements are scattered along the shore of 
the St. Lawrence, east through the strait of 
Belle Isle, to Cape Webeck, just north of 
Hamilton Inlet. 

The Moravian Brethren are the only mission- 
aries at work in Labrador. Stations: Nain 
(1771), Okak (1776), Hebron (1830). Hope- 
dale (1782), Ramah, and Zoar; 40 missionary 
agents, 480 communicants, 1,251 church-mem- 
bers. 

l^accadive Islands, a group of 14 
islands, only 9 of which are inhabited, lying 
in the Indian Ocean about 200 miles ofE the 
west coast of Madras, India. Population 
14,473, called Moplas. They are of mixed 
Hindoo and Arab descent, and in religion are 
Mohammedan. The Malayalam language is 
spoken, but Arabic characters are used in writ- 
ing. (jocoanuts are the principal agricultural 
product, and coir forms the principal article of 
trade. Its manufacture is carried on mainly by 
the women. The northern portion of the 
islands is attached to the collectorate of South 
Kanara, and the remainder to Malabar district, 
for administrative purposes, as Great Britain 
has taken possession of this group. 

Liacraix, Alplionse Francois, b. IVIay 
10th, 1799, at Ltoieres, Switzerland; studied 
at Bakel, near Rotterdam; ordained, August 
11th, 1820, as a minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church; sailed for India, October 1st, 1820, as a 
missionary of the Netherlands IVIissionary Soci- 
ety; was stationed at Chinsurah in the Dutch 
Territory. The N. M. S. having decided to re- 
linquish its missions in India, Mr. Lacroix 
oJffered his services to the L. M. S., and Octo- 
ber 1st, 1827, was accepted. He continued at 
Chinsurah two years longer, and in April, 1829, 
removed to Calcutta, where with others he su- 
perintended the native congregations in several 
villages south of the city. He engaged exten- 
sively in vernacular preaching in Calcutta, and 
in itinerating, for which his knowledge of the 
Bengali eminently qualified him. He was one 
of the most eloquent and effective vernacular 
preachers in India. He could always secure a 
large audience by the chann of his manner and 
voice, by a felicitous use of idiomatic Bengali, 
and by the beautiful imagery in which he 
clothed his ideas. He conducted through the 
press a new edition of the Gospels of Matthew, 
Luke, and John in Bengali for the Calcutta 
Bible Society, and in conjunction with Dr. Duff, 
superintended the printing of Isaiah in the 
same language. He also conducted a theolog- 
ical class. In 1842 he visited England and 
Switzerland, where he earnestly advocated the 
cause of missions. He returned to Calcutta in 
1844, and, as before, engaged especially in ver- 
nacular preaching and itinerating. In 1849, at 
the invitation of the Oiissa Baptist missionaries, 
he went with Mr. Mullens to Cuttack and Puri, 
to preach to the Bengal pilgrims who came to 
the annual Car-festival. In 1856 he took part 
in the Bengal Missionary Conference at Cal- 
cutta. In 1856 he was invited by the directors 
of the society to visit England for his health; 
but he declined, hoping that a change^ to the 
upper provinces, and a stay for 


Almorah, would restore him. In November of 
this year he went to Muzapore, thence to 
Benares, where in 1857 he joined in the 3Iis- 
sionaiy Conference. He then visited Agi*a, 
Delhi, and Futtehgurh, and the visit to Almora 
being impracticable, he returned to Calcutta. 
On May 19th, 1859, he was attacked with severe 
pains, and, though the alarming symptoms 
abated, died the eighth of the following July. 
“ His interviews in his sickness with mission- 
aries of all denominations, ” saj^s one, “ were most 
affecting, and his love for them, and theirs for 
him, is best illustrated by Paul’s farewell at 
Miletus.” The funeral was numerously at- 
tended by all sections of the Church of Christ, 
as "well as by men of the world, who had often 
heard him speak, or who were personally ac- 
quainted with him. The Bishop of Calcutta 
and the Archdeacon were present at the burial, 
and native Christians of the city and from the 
village stations carried the cofiin from the hearse 
to the grave. He had just completed his six- 
tieth year, and his mission service in Bengal, 
chiefly in Calcutta, extended over the period 
of nearly forty years. 

L<add, JDaniel, b. Unity, N. H., U. S. A., 
January 22d, 1804 ; removed with his parents, 
at the age of twelve, to East Burke, Yt. ; was 
employed on his father’s farm till the age of 
eighteen, cherishing the desire and purpose for 
a liberal education. He graduated at Middle- 
bury College 1832, Andover Theological Sem- 
inary 1835. The purpose that guided him in all 
his studies was the missionaiy work. He sailed 
as a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. for Asia Mi- 
nor. His first field of labor was Cyprus ; but 
after five years spent in acquiring the language, 
and in efforts for the people, the mission was 
discontinued. He was then stationed for nine 
years among the Greeks and Armenians of 
Broosa. Later he spent fifteen years at Smyrna, 
and several years at Constantinople. In 1858 
he visited the United States for his health, but 
afterwards resumed his work, and finally, after 
thirty-two years of foreign service, he returned 
with his family in 1867, greatly enfeebled. He 
supplied for a year the church in East Burke, 
Yt., and then resided in Middlebury until his 
death, which occuiTed suddenly, October 11th, 
1872. He had returned from the meeting of 
the American Board at New Haven, apparent- 
ly in his usual health, when he fell, and almost 
instantly expired. **He was characterized by 
great singleness and simplicity of purpose, by a 
godly sincerity of life, and a most conscientious 
Christian conversation. As a laborer in the 
missionaiy field he was distinguished for stead- 
fast perseverance and fidelity, and for his mod- 
est and unremitting devotion to duty, often in 
circumstances of great difficulty and discourage- 
ment. His sober discretion and solid judgment 
won him the affectionate confidence of his fel- 
low laborei's, and made his work fruitful in en- 
during results.” 

l^adrone or Marianne Islands, a 

group of about 20 islands, belonging to Spain, 
m the North Pacific Ocean. Area, 420 square 
miles. Population, 8,665. The islands are of 
volcanic formation, mountainous, well watered 
and wdl wooded. The climate is healthy, the 
heat being tempered by the trade-winds. The 
present inhabitants are moat^ descendants of 
settlers from Mexico and the Philippines. 
gellan discovered these islands in 1521, 
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named them Ladrones, from the thievish dispo- 
sition of the inhabitants; they -were afterwards 
called the Lazarus Islands; and in 1667, when 
the Jesuits settled there, they were renamed 
Marianne or Mariana, in honor of the Spanish 
queen. 

Laclysmitii* — 1. A town in Natal, Africa, 
on a branch of the Uluketa liiver, northwest of 
Stendal. Mission station of the S. P. G. ; 1 mis- 
sionary. — 2 . A town in southern Cape Colony, 
Africa, south of Amalienstein, northwest of 
Mossel Bay. Mission station of the Berlin 
Evangelical Lutheran Society (1859); 1 mission- 
ary, 1 out-station, 401 church-members. 

a town of Gold Coast, West Africa, 
at the mouth of the Ogun. It is accessible to 
vessels of considerable size, and has water com- 
munication far into the interior. Since 1861 a 
British possession ; often called the African 
Liverpool,” on account of its enormous exports 
of palm-oil- Population, 1881, 37,452,-111 
whites, 10,000 Mohammedans, 8,000 Koman 
Catholics, 5,000 Protestants. Station of the C. 
M. S. (1852) in their Yoruba Mission; 2 mission- 
aries, 2 single ladies, 5 out-stations, 4 schools, 
262 scholai*s, 151 communicants. There are 
four self-supporting native churches in the city 
and vicinity. There are a training institution, 
a grammar-school, and a female institution, all 
of which are doing a good work. Preaching 
is in both the English and Yoruba languages. 
Conversion of Mohammedans is by no means 
rare here. Southern Baptist Convention (1855); 
2 missionaries and wives, 126 church-members. 
Wesleyan Methodist hlissionary Society (1848) 
6 missionaries, 71 native helpers, 4 schools, 324 
scholars, 910 chui’ch-memhers. 

Liahore, the capital of the Punjab, India. 
Population in 1871, 98,924. Has several fine 
mosques, and a number of Hindu temples. 
The surrounding country is covered with vast 
ruins, attesting the ancient magnificence of the 
city. It has now little commercial activity. 
Population, 140,000, Mohammedans, Hindus, 
and Sikhs. Punjabi and Urdu are the most 
prevalent languages, but Pasbti and Easbmiri 
are also spoken. Mission station of tbe Presby- 
terian Church (North), 1849; 4 missionaries and 
wives, 2 female missionaries, 1 church, 104 
church-members, 88 schools, 1,850 scholars. 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North) ; 2 mis- 
sionaries and wives, 1 church, 13 church-mem- 
bers, 1 school, 84 scholars, 1 Sunday-school, 45 
Sunday-school scholars, C. M. S. (1867) has 
a Divinity School, with 14 students, and a 
church with 30 communicants. 

l^alngsburg, a town of Southern Cape 
Colony, Africa, near Mossel Bay. Mission sta- 
tion of the Berlin Evangelical Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society (1883); 1 missionary, 7 out-sta- 
tions, 86 church-memhers. 

Ltakawn, a town in North Siam, on the 
Maah-Wung Biver, 75 miles southeast from 
Oheung-Mal Mission station of the Presby- 
terian Church (North), 1885, among the Laos. 
The medical work under the care of a mission- 
ary physician has gained the favor of the rulers, 
and the first and second governors have contrib- 
uted land for a hospital and mission residence. 
There are 2 missionaries (1 married), 1 female 
missionary, 1 church, 12 members, 1 school, 80 
pupils. 


Liakemba, the easternmost of the Fiji 
Islands (q.v.), Polynesia. The work of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionaiy^ Society was 
commenced in 1885 and the jubilee was^ cele- 
brated in 1885, when nearly all the inhabitants 
of the islands were nominal Christians. The 
work now is entirely self-supporting, and is 
under the care of the Sydney Conference, and 
contains (includiug the whole group), 10 cir- 
cles, 11 missionaries, 51 native preachers, 1,236 
church buildings, 1,861 scholars. 

Lamaism : see Buddhism. 

Ijan-eliaii (Lan-chow), the capital of the 
province of Kansuh, China, lies on the right 
bank of the Yellow River. The houses are, as 
a rule, of wood, but the streets are well paved 
with stone. The provincial governor of Kashgar 
resides every three years alternately at See- 
chow and Lan-chau. Mission district of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North), with 1 
native assistant in the city. In the Lan-chau 
circuit are: 122 members, 4 day-schools, 82 
scholars, 1 Sunday-school, 60 scholars. 0. I. 
M. (1885); 6 missionaries and assistants, 5 com- 
municants. 

liansatian Serbs, Tlie,~The Lansatian 
Serbs, divided into Upper Lansatians and 
Lower Lansatians, inhabit Saxony and Prussia. 
They number, according to tbe latest statistics, 
173,469, of whom 98,059 are Upper Serbs and 
75,410 Lower Serbs. Tbe Lower Serbs belong 
to the Protestant profession, while the Upper 
Serbs are Catholics, with the exception of 10,000 
Protestants. Their language belongs to the 
western branch of the Slavic languages, and 
forms two dialects, Upper and Lower Lansa- 
tian, which differ considerably from one an- 
other. Both dialects use the Latin alphabet in 
their literature. 

The Lansatian Serbs (called in German 
Wends) are the surviving remnant of the Slavs 
who in ancient times occupied the country 
around the river Elbe, and who were speedily 
Germanized. Orthodox Christianity, according 
to tradition, was introduced among them by 
the Slavic apostles, Sts. Cyrill and Methodius, 
but it was soon replaced by Latin Christianity. 
Having lost their independence as far back as 
the 11th century, they were subjugated suc- 
cessively by various of their neighbors, until 
finally they were divided between Saxony and 
Prussia. They succeeded in retaining their 
national language up to the 13th century, but 
in the 14th century the German element be- 
came so predominant that it proscribed the 
language of the people. In the 16th century, 
however, when Luther*s Reformation made its 
way in the country, it gave an impetus to the 
national language and created an ecclesiastico- 
religious literature. The most ancient monu- 
ment of the language is the New Testament, 
found in a manuscript of 1548, and translated 
from Luther's text with additions from the 
Vulgate by Yakubitza. In 1728 tbe whole Bible 
was published in the Upper Lansatian dialect, 
which has gone through many editions, while 
in 1824 the same thing was done in the Lower 
Lansatian. These and other similar publica- 
tions, and the preaching of the Word of God 
in the people's langu^e, helped a great deal, . 
especially among the upper Lansatians, to keep 
up their national spirit and to save them from 
being swallowed up by tbe Germans. The 
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state of tilings in Lower Lansatia was not so 
happy, and Germanism there has made and is 
making greater advances. Since 1838 the 
movement for a national revival has been going 
on among the Upper Lansatians, and the 
leaders of the movement, mostly pastors and 
teachers, have taken pains not only for the 
religious training of the people, but have also 
established quite a literature for the education 
and general uplifting of their fellow-country- 
men. 

Liao-lio-feeo, a county town in the north- 
ern part of Hupeh, China, northwest of 
Wuchang. Mission station of C. I. M. (1887); 

1 missionary and wife, 3 female missionaries, 

2 native helpers, 4 church-members. 

Liao-liiig, a station of the Methodist Kew 
Connexion, in the Shantung Mission, China, 
where a medical mission is carried on with 
great success. In the district are 19 congrega- 
tions of 1,336 people. 

L<aos. — For the Laos in Siam a version has 
been prepared under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Mission Society, but up to 
July, 1890, it had not been printed. (See Siam.) 

liapland, tbe country where the Lapps 
live, has no longer a distinct political or geo- 
graphical existence, but is territory which is 
included in the dominions of Horway and 
Sweden and Russia. The region belonging to 
Norway and Sweden lies in the north and 
northeastern part of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, and includes the provinces of Norrland 
and Finmark in Norway, and North and South 
Bothnia in Sweden. Russian Lapland lies in 
the northwestern districts of the empire, and 
is included in the grand duchy of Finland 
(q.v.). In Norway the area of Lapp territory 
covers nearly 26,500 square miles, with 5,000 
true Lapps; in Sweden 50,600 square miles, 
4,000 Lapps; in Russia 11, 300 square miles, 8,800 
Lapps. In addition to the natives, Finns, 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Russians are found 
in large numbers. 

For the greater part of the year the climate 
is severely cold, though that of the coast 
regions is tempered by the Gulf Stream. Dur- 
ing July and August the sun never sets for 
several weeks in the northern districts, and the 
heat is great. Forests of birch, pine fir, and 
alder abound, but large tracts of country are 
utterly barren. 

The Laplanders, or Lapps, belong to the 
same branch of the human race as the Finns 
and Eathonians, and physically are undersized, 
with straight black hair, somewhat yellow skin, 
low foreheads, small eyes, and beardless chins. 

Though somewhat despised by their Nor- 
wegian neighbors, they have good mental 
powers, and are manually dexterous. Honesty 
and a strong affection for their native land 
characterize these people. With all their su- 
perstition and credulity they are capable of 
great religious depth and constancy. ^ Huts 
and tents are their dwellings, and the reindeer 
their best friend, supplying them with food 
and clothing. They never form towns or 
villages, but live among the other peoples, yet 
not of them, preserving their own custoi^s, and 
preferring to be isolated. Christianity hSs 
Wn preached among them, and follow 
the Greek Church in Russia and the Luther^ 


in Norway and Sweden. The Bible has been 
translated into their own lan^age. 

3Sissions, — Swedish Missionary Union ; 
Svenska !3iIissions Sattskapt, Lapska Missions 
Tanner; British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Scriptures, entire Bible in Lapp, and Genesis 
and Isaiah in Norwegian Lapp. 

Lapland became Christianized, during the 
reign of Eric the Holy, in 1 157. Gustavtis v asa, 
in 1559, sent a missionary to this country, and 
his successors also promoted Christianity in Lap- 
land. Churches were built as early as the 17th 
century, and Gustavus Adolphus founded 
schools and published books in the Lapp lan^ 
guage in 1611 (see Swedish IVIission to Lapps). 
In 1820 the Lapps began an independent work 
among their own people under native priests. 
The first society to aid the Lapps was the 
Danish Finland Missionary Society, founded 
January 19th, 1859, at Helsingfors (see Finland 
Missionary Society). 

In 1836 the, Swedish Free Church Missionary 
Union sent its first missionaries to Lapland (see 
Swedish Mission to Lapps). Finland sent out 
its fli'st native missionaries in 1862 under the Her- 
mannsburg Societ}', to Matleb, South Africa. 
The next important mission was that of the 
Swedish Missionar^^ Union to the most north- 
erly part 0 % Lapland, Lanavara, 1880. At the 
same time they founded the society called The 
Lapps Mission Friends, which extended its 
work into Russia, with a station on Lake Onega 
at Petrogavodsk. 

I^app Version.— The Lapp belongs to the 
Finnish branch of the Ural-Altaic family, and is 
spoken in Russian and Swedish Lapland. As 
early as 1648 some parts of the Bible were 

E ublished in Lapp, and republished in 1669 at 
tockholm. The first edition of the Lapp New 
Testament was published in 1755 and reprinted 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1811. In the latter year the Old Testament was 
also published by the same Society. Besides a 
translation into Lapp proper, there exist ver- 
sions for the Laplanders of Sweden, Norway, 
and Russia, which will be treated under the 
proper alphabet. 

{Specimen mrse. John 3 : 16.) 

3ntte n£n et{l Submet iodralbeb, atte fobn utloftrabbl 
alnaragatum $arbneb«K mai fart futte, fuffo -jafto 
nal i falfa (abbot ainat dbtlot'elemea elemeb. 

Iiarang;eiras^ a town in Brazil, 10 miles 
south of the Equator. Climate tropical. Lan- 
guage, Portuguese. Religion, Roman Catholic. 
Social condition low. Mission station of the 
Presbyterian Church (North), 1884; 1 missionary 
and wife, 4 native helpers, 3 out-stations, 1 
church, 70 church-members, 2 schools. 

X4atakiyeh9 a city on the coast of Syria, 
120 miles north of Beyrout. A seaport oi 
Aleppo, and an important centre of trade. 
Population largely Nusairiyeh (q.v.). Prin- 
cipal mission station of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian (Covenanter) Church, U. S. A. (1859), 
among the Nusairiyeh; Bout-stations, 9 ordained 
missionaries (4 married), 6 unordained (2 medi- 
cal), 5 female missionaries, 6 native preachers, 
58 teachers and helpers^ 2 churches, 230 com- 
municants, 843 Sabbath-scholars, 975 day and 
boarding scholars. - 
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!Lattii Version* — The Latin belongs to the 
Grseco-Latin branch of the Aryan family of 
languages, and is classed with the so-called dead 
languiiges, being only used for liturgical pur- 
poses in the Church of Rome. As so much has 
already been written on this version, we confine 
ourselves to the briefest statement. At a very 
early period a Latin version already existed. In 
the fourth century one was especially current, 
the so-called “Itala.” A revision of the Latin 
text of the New Testament was undertaken 
about the year 383 Jerome. In the same 
year he corrected the Psalter (the Roman); in 
§87 he corrected it again, and it became known 
as the Gallican, because first introduced into 
Gaul by Gregory of Tours. Between the years 
385 and 405 Jerome translated the Old Testa- 
ment from the Hebrew, and two centuries later • 
his version was adopted pretty generally. In 
the folio %ving centuries revisions were under- 
taken, but ouly to the detriment of Jerome’s 
version. When the art of printing was invented, 
the Latin Vulgate, as Jerome’s vei*sion was 
called, Avas the first book sent out. The earliest 
edition which is dated is that of Mayen ce, 1463. 
In 1546 the Council of Trent decreed the Latin 
Vulgate to be “authentic,” and it was con- 
sidered to be the prerogative of the Pope to 
issue an authoritative edition. This was done in 
1590 by Sixtus V., and the printing of any other 
text was forbidden under penalty of excom- 
munication. Nevertheless Clement VIII. issued 
in 1593 a very different text, and in 1593 an- 
other edition with some alterations was pub- 
lished, which became the standard Vulgate of 
the whole Romish Church. Although no ver- 
sion but the Vulgate has ever been received as 
“ authentic by the Church of Rome, yet on 
account of the many errors and corruptions by 
which that text is disfigured, several attempts 
have been made by Catholics as well as by 
Protestants to produce more correct Latin 
versions, 

{Specmen wrse. John 3: 16,) 
Sio~enim Deus dilexit mundumrnt Pilium 
fluum^unigenitum daret, ut omnis^'qui credit 
In.eum non ’pereat,.sed,habeat vitam eternaim. 

l^awrenee, Jolin b. Geneseo, N.Y., 
U.S.A., July 13th, 1807; graduated at Union Col- 
lege 1839, Andever Theological Seminary 1834; 
sailed as a missionary of the American Board 
May 16th, 1835, reaching Madura October 18th. 
He was on the way to Madras to embark for 
the United States when he was attacked with 
dysentery at Trichinopoly. After taking medi- 
cine and medical advice he proceeded on Ms 
journey to Tanjore. Urged to go to the sea- 
shore, he went to Tranquebnr, where he died 
December 30th, 1847, expressing his confidence 
in that Saviour whom he had so long preached 
in India. It was gratifying to him that his 
body would rest with the early and devoted 
missionaries of Trauquebar. His remains were 
deposited in the mission burying-ground, Mr. 
Lawrence was stationed most of the time that 
he was connected with the Madura mission at 
Dindigal, He was a laborious missionary and 
a genial companion, Mr. Winslow writes: 

has left a good name behind him, not 
only among the natives, but among Europeans.” 

l^ebanon, a large village on the island of 
Antigua, West Indies, about 4 miles from St. 


John’s, between that station and Gracebill. The 
population consists chiefly of emancipated 
slaves, who offered special opportunities for 
mission work. In 1838 the Moravians opened 
a station there and soon gathered a good-sized 
congregation, now in charge of a married mis- 
sionary. Baptist Missionary Society; 1 chapel, 
1 minister. 

Lebanon^ a district of Syria comprising 
the range of mountains of the same name. (See 
Syria.) 

l^cbanon Schools Mission* Supported 
by the Free Church of Scotland. Headquarters, 
3 York Buildings, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

The first efforts made by Christians in Scot- 
land to evangelize the people of Syi’ia were 
put forth in 1889, when Drs. Black, Keith, A, 
JBonar, and McCheyne were sent on a missionary 
expedition to the Holy Land. In 1860 a 
catholic agency, called the Lebanon Schools 
Society, was established in Scotland for the 
Christian education of the people of the Leba- 
non, among whom direct missionary effort is 
generally impracticable, but education, coming 
even through Christian schools is warmly re- 
ceived; accordingly this method of work was 
adopted, and village schools were opened in the 
Meten district of the Lebanon. In 1873 Rev. 
John Rae was sent out as an ordained mis- 
sionary, and in 1876 the medical work of the 
mission was commenced by the appointment 
of Dr. Carslaw as medical missionary. 

The central station is El Shweir, about 30 
miles from Beyrout, where are the two high- 
schools, the dispensary, and the new church, 
lately completed, funds for which were con- 
tributed by the Sabbath-schools of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

In addition the mission supports 7 village 
schools, with an avemge attendance of 387, and 
two preaching stations. The work of the mis- 
sion is carried on by two missionaries from 
Scotland, assisted by native preachers and 
teachers. Twenty one of the fifty-four students 
who have graduated from high-schools are now 
teaching, some in this mission, some in the 
schools of the American Mission, and others at 
the Syrian College at Beyrout. 

The annual income of the mission is about 
£750. 

jr ames, b. Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, 1815; graduated King’s College and 
University, 1835. After studying at Highbury 
Theological College, London, he was appointed 
in 1839 by the London Missionary Society a mis- 
sionary to China, and reached Malacca in De- 
cember of the same year. In 1 840 he took charge 
of the Anglo-Chinese college founded by Dr. 
Morrison. In 1843 the Society decided to change 
the college into a theological seminary for the 
training of native ministers for China, selected 
Hong Kong for the seat of the institution, and 
appointed Mr. Legge as its president. He re- 
moved with his family to Hong Kong August 
10th, of the same year, accompanied by three 
promising native Christians from Malacca. 
CMn Seen, who bad long enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Legge, was ordained to the gospdl 
ministnr in 1846. Besides performing mission 
work, Mr. Legge officiated as minister of the 
English Union Church until 1846, when his 
health having failed he returned to England, ac- 
companied by three intelligent Cliinese youths. 
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were by bim baptized in the presence of a 
great congregation. These youths were na- 
tives of 3Ialacca, and were “baptized in the 
church in which Dr. 3Iilne, president of the 
3Ialacca College, had been wont to worship. 
In 1850, having returned to Hong Kong, he 
reported the reception into the church of an 
aged Chinaman and three young men of much 
promise, four candidates for the ministry under 
instruction, besides the oversight of a male 
boarding-school of thirty pupils, and the stated 
preaching in the Union Church. In 1853 3Irs. 
Legge died. In 1867 he visited England, and 
while there was presented by the government 
of the colony with a service of plate “in ac- 
knowledgment of the many valuable services 
freely and gratuitously rendered.’’ A number 
of the Chinese inhabitants presented him with a 
costly and beautiful silver tablet, made after 
the Chinese fashion. In 1870 he received from 
the University of Aberdeen the degree of doctor 
of laws. In this year he returned to Hong 
Kong. In 1875 some gentlemen engaged in the 
China trade offered to establish a chair of the 
Chinese language and literature at Oxford; the 
University accepted the offer, and constituted 
the chair in 3Iarch, 1876, Dr. Legge being 
elected professor. Dr. Legge took a prominent 
part in 1847 in the discussions concerning the 
proper rendering in Chinese of the words God 
and Spirit, and published .a volume in 1853 un- 
der the title of “The Notions of the Chinese 
concerning God and Spirits.” His chief work 
is an edition of the Chinese classics, with the 
Chinese text, a translation in English, notes 
critical and exegetical, and copious prolegom- 
ena. For these and translations of other im- 
portant ancient Chinese works he received, on 
occasion of its iirst award, the Julien prize from 
the Academie des Belles Lettres et Inscriptions 
of the Institute of France in 1875. He attended 
the Congress of Orientalists in Florence in 1878. 

Kieh, a town, the capital of the Ladakh prov- 
ince, Lesser Tibet. The highest mission sta- 
tion yet occupied; situated in the valley of the 
Indus River, 11,500 ft. above the sea, between 
mountains 31,000 ft. high. It is a great mart 
for traffic between Punjab and Chinese Tartary. 
Mission station of the Moravians (1885); 3 mis- 
sionaries and their wives (one of thes^a trained 
medical missionary in charge of the government 
hospital and dispensary). This is the most 
promising of the three stations in the Hima- 
layas, although the condition of the people is 
still very bad. Here the missionaries wait for 
an opportunity to enter Tibet proper. 

lieliendal, a station of the Moravian Breth- 
ren, Surinam, South America (1848), on the 
northern bank of the Comewyne River, about 
five miles from its junction with the Surinam. 
It is a centre for an itinerating missionary, there 
being some thirteen plantations within the dis- 
trict. The slaves residing on these estates were 
much addicted to sorcery and idolatry, hut 
within a couple of years the missionary could 
report: “The negroes are one after another 
ridding themselves of their gods. Some of 
them lately took a whole basketful to the river 
by night, and threw them in.” 

lielpsic ^Tangelical l^utberan Mis- 
sion Society* Headquarters Leipsic, Ger- 
many. —The present Leipsic Society was 
fformded at Dresden in 1836, and removed to 


Leipsic in 1846. There had existed since 
1819 a missionary association in Dresden, which 
labored in close connection with the Basle So- 
ciety: it sent its money and its missionaries to 
Basle. Like the latter institution, and in- 
deed like all the earliest beginnings of mission- 
ary activity in Germany, the Dresden associa- 
tion sprung from and was supported by the 
pietistic circles. But in the third decade 
of the present century various circumstances 
contributed very much to increase denomina- 
tional feeling in Germany, or at least to define 
more sharply confessional differences. In 1833 
the Dresden Association established its own 
mission school, which in 1836 developed into 
a complete missionary seminary, and in the lat- 
ter year it also constituted itself an independent 
mission society. 

In 1844 Dr. Karl Graul became president of 
the Society and director of its seminary; and 
it is worth noticing that his principal work in 
the field of theology is “ The Differences be- 
tween the Various Christian Confessions,” a 
book which ran through 11 editions. He made 
a journey over Palestine and Egypt to the East 
Indies. 1849-53, the literary results of which 
were: “Journo to the East Indies,” 1854-56, 
Svols., and “Bibliotheca Tamulica,” 1854-65, 
4 vols. But the practical result was the com- 
plete dissolution of the connection between the 
Leipsic and the Basle societies. The Basle So- 
ciety, in accordance with all pietistic missionary 
labor, aimed simply at individual conversions. 
Dr. Graul, on the contrary, looked for a na- 
tional conversion, and he consequently de- 
manded something else and something more 
from the missionaries he sent out, namely, an 
intimate acquaintance with the whole state of 
civilization, — religious, scientific, litei'ary, polit- 

were sent. He also wished tcf make the Lei^ 
sic Society the centre of the entire missionary 
activity of the Lutheran Church, and he gave 
its labor a strictly Lutheran character, which 
imposed upon the laborers a certain reserve to- 
wards their colaborers of other denominations. 

The first field occupied by the Society came 
to it, so to speak, by inheritance. Denmark, 
from the introduction of the Reformation in 
1536 till the establishment of religious liberty 
in 1849, maintained a Lutheran state church of 
the sternest exclusiveness, forbidding the Re- 
formed to enter the country, expelling the na- 
tives when they became Roman Catholic, and 
was the first Protestant power of Continental 
Europe which undertook active missionary work 
among the pagans. Prom the beginning of the 
18th century it founded and supported flourish- 
ing missions in all its ou thing possessions: 
Greenland, the West Indian Islands, the west- 
ern coast of Africa, and Tranquebar in the East 
Indies. In the beginning of the present cen- 
tury there were *in the last-mentioned place 
several well-informed and well-disciplined Ta- 
mil congregations in charge of a Danish pastor, 
with a staff of active missionaries (mostly from 
Halle), and a good Tamil translation of the Bi- 
ble. But in 1845 Tranquebar was sold to Eng- 
land, and in 1847 all the property of the Danish 
mission was legally transferred to the Society 
of Leipsic. Its labor there has been enoinently 
successful, while its independept attempts in 
Australia and among the Red Indians of North 
America had to be given up. New and' impor- 
tant stations have risen year aftbr, among 
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tlie Tamils in Majaweram, Madras, Pudukotta, 
and recently also in Rangoon, Burma. A tbe- 
ological seminary lias been established at Po- 
reiar, near the city of Tranquebar, in which the 
natiye pupils are instructed also in German; 
and at the first Tamil synod held at Tanjore, 
June, 1887, delegates were present from 18 con- 
gregtitions, and the foundation was laid of an 
mdependent Tamil Lutheran Church. 

At one time the question of caste threatened to 
cause very grave dhficulties. The Danish mis- 
sion paid no attention to it, partly because the 
missionaries really aimed only at individual con- 
versions, partly because the mission was a state 
institution, and the Danish Government, an ab- 
solute monarchy, probably never doubted that, 
within its own dominion, it had the I'ight to 
decide the question just as it saw fit Dr. 
Graul seems to have looked upon the matter in 
a similar way. But when Christianity ceases 
to be a mpe element in the life of a people, and 
becomes its very foundation, caste must go as 
slavery went. Christianity, however, is itself 
freedom, and very much can be left to its own 
inbora power of reconstruction and organiza- 
tion. At all events the Society has with great 
success inaugurated the policy of forming in- 
dependent and self-governing congregations. 
Perhaps a much greater difficulty will arise 
from the natural jealousy and despair with 
which paganism sees itself melt away before a 
power it does not understand. In his last an- 
nual report the present director of the Soci- 
ety, Dr. Hardiland, tells us that in conversa- 
tion wdth one of the missionaries a Brahman 
suddenly cried out: ‘‘Paganism is dissolving, 
and if we don't bestir ourselves swiftly and en- 
ergetically, we are lost;” and as a commentaiy 
on this confession he adds that pamphlet after 
pamphlet is issued by the pagan priests bearing 
titles like these: “ One hundred and fifty Self- 
contradictions in the Bible,” “ Jesus was only 
a Man,” etc. But it is not altogether impossi- 
ble, as Dr. Hardiland intimates, that all such 
pamphlets are really European inspirations, 
and in that case they will not amount to much. 

The Society draws its resources from the Luth- 
eran churches in Germany and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Its revenue for the year 1889-90 
amounted to 313,863 marks, with a balance of 
49,815 marks from the preceding year, and a 
grant of 3,933 rupees for its schools from the 
English Government. It maintains 33 stations, 
with 141 meeting-places, 34 foreign and 328 na- 
tive workers, 14,014 church-members, 149 
schools, and 3,653 scholars. The native contri- 
butions amount to 4,537 rupees. 

liembergr, a ci^ in Galicia, Austro-Hun- 
gary. Population, 87,105, one third of whom 
are Jews. Mission station of the British So- 
ciety for Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Jews; 3 ladies, London Society for Propaga- 
tion of Gospel among the Jews; 1 missionary. 

l^eogane, a town on the island of Haiti, 
West Indies, on the west coast, 30 miles west of 
Port-au-Prince. Mission station of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, IT. S. A., with Port- 
au-Prince (q.v.). 

JLeopoldTille^ a town on the Congo, 
Africa, at the head of Livingstone Falls, Stan- 
ley Pool, is likely to become a centre of civili- 
zation and commerce for the Congo Valley. 
Mission station of the A. B. M. U,; 4 mis- 


sionaries, 1 physician, 1 church, 1 Sunday-school, 

7 scholars, 1 day-school. Reformed Presbyte- 
rian General Synod has also occupied this sta- 
tion. 

Lepclia Version,— The Lepcha belongs 
to the Tibeto-Burman group of non- Aryan lan- 
guages, and is used in Sikhim, Korth India. 
The first attempts at a Bible translation into this 
language were made by the Rev. W. Stark in 
1855 or 1856. The work has since been carried 
on by the late Rev. 2:siebel, whose version -was 
placeii with the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society 
by the Baptist Missions. The Gospels of Mat- 
tliew and John, Genesis, and the first twenty 
chapters of Exodus were published by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society in 1870 at Cal- 
cutta. 

(Specimen, 'cerse. John 3 : 16.) 
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liOpers^ HoraTian mtssions to,— 

Rev. J. La Trobe, Bishop of the Moravian 
Church. Headquarters of the London Assoeia 
tion in Aid of Moravian Missions, 39 Ely Place. 
London, C. E. 

Leper Asi/lum in South Africa»--lt 
is nearly seventy years since the Society of Mo- 
ravian Brethren, which has ever been ready 
to go to the most inhospitable climes, the most 
pestilential districts, and the most degraded 
peoples, had its attention called to the wretched 
lepers of South Africa, where her missionaries, 
had for many years been laboring successfully 
among the Hottentots. In the year 1818 the 
Colonial Government, fearing the spread of 
leprosy, erected a temporary asylum in the val- 
ley of Hemel en Aarde (i.e., Heaven and Earth), 
so called because it was fax removed from hu- 
man habitations, and hemmed in by rocks, with 
onljr a strip of sky above. To this place some- 
Christian Hottentots had been removed from 
the Moravian settlements. Their faithful pas- 
tors paid them occasional visits, and embraced 
the op] 0 Ortunity of preaching the gospel to all 
the afflicted inmates. In course of time a larger 
hospital was built, and tbe Governor, Lord 
Charles Somerset, requested the Directing Board 
of the Mo!lravian Church to send a missionary to* 
manage the institution and to instruct its in- 
mates in the doctrines of Christianity, Accord- 
ingly, in January, 1833, the Rev, Mr. Leitner- 
and bis English wife entered upon their self- 
denying, repulsive, and then supposed perilous, 
duties at Hemel en Aarde. Year by year the- 
work progressed. Mr. Leitner’s preaching of. 
Christ was blessed to many of the poor creat- 
ures in his charge. Diligence superseded idle 
ness; the hospital was soon surrounded by neat, 
gardens, and a large plot of ground was culti- 
vated for the general benefit. Assisted by such 
of the lepers as stBl could work, Mr. Leitner 
constructed an aqueduct, which supplied the- 
little colony with water for their gardens and 
houses. No wonder that the afflictm household 
looked up to the missionary as their father, and 
sad was the Easter Day, 1839, when he waa 
suddenly removed by d^th while baptizing erne? 
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of the converts. During the six years of his 
labors amongst these people he had baptized 
95 adults, most of whom had died before him 
in humble reliance on the Saviour, 

In the same devoted spirit the successors of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leitner labored at Hemel en 
Aarde for ten years. In 1846 the governnient, 
wishing to enlarge the hospital by the addition 
of a lunatic asylum and an infirmary for the 
poor, resolved *to remove it from Hemel en 
Aarde to Robbeu Island, a low, sandy islet, sur- 
rounded by dangerous rocks, and situated near 
the entrance of Table Bay, seven miles from 
Cape Town. Here commodious buildings were 
erected and arrangements made for diet, clean- 
liness, ventilation, and sea-bathing, far superior 
to those at the other station. The charge of this 
institution was now committed to government 
ofilcials, the duties of the missionaries, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lehmann, being restricted to the siDiritual 
and educational charge of the patients. The 
number of lepers, lumtics, and others on the 
island was about 300. A school was begun for 
the children of lepers and such adults as chose 
to attend; its first teacher was a leprous young 
Englishman, who undertook the service gratu- 
itously. In 1860 the governor paid a visit to 
the island, and, in accordance with his expressed 
desire that a competent person should be sent 
out to take charge of the schools, Mr. John 
Taylor, son of an esteemed missionary, willingly 
came to this desolate island of lepers aud luna- 
tics. For five years this earnest young mission- 
ary continued his labors, until his death in 
1866. He was buried in the shadow of the little 
church on Robben Island. 

For forty-five years Moravian men and women, 
impelled by love to Christ and compassion to 
man, were found willing to undertake this self- 
denj^g duty amid a mass of human misery 
and corruption; and when, in 1867, the Englidb 
Government appointed a chaplain of the English 
Church, and thus dispensed with the religious 
oversight of the Moravian Church, her mission- 
aries sorrowfully retired from this interesting 
post on Robben Island, earnestly praying for a 
blessing on their successors. 

Leper Hame at tTertisaZem, under the 
care of the Moravian Church. 

In the year 1865, Baron von Keffenbrinck- 
Ascheraden, of Nehringen, Pomerania, and his 
wife, visited the Holy Land; their compassion 
was roused by the pitiable condition of the 
wretched lepers, who lived and died outside the 
gates of Jerusalem in the most distressing state 
of spiritual and bodily misery, cast out bjr their 
friends, dependent on the casual charity of 
passers-by, lodging in miserable huts, andd^ng 
in agony, unsoothed and unattended. What 
they saw they could not forget, and an earnest 
desire sprang up in their hearts to alleviate the 
suffering of these most miserable of all the 
poor. With the aid of friends arrangements 
were made for the founding of a small Leper 
Asylum near Jerusalem, and a committee was 
chosen among Protestant friends in Jerusalem, 
who undertook the direction of the work, A 
suitable piece of land was bought outside the 
Jaffa Gate and a plain building erected. 

It was not an easy matter to find suitable 
persons willing to take up the heavy cross 
which the daily care of lepers in every stage of 
loathsome and incurable disease must impose. 
After some effort in other quarters, an urgent 
appeal was made to the Board of Directors of ^ 


the Moravian Church. The request was at 
once granted, and Mr. and Mrs. F. Tappe, who 
had b^een thirteen years in the Labrador Mis- 
sion, were found willing to become ‘‘House 
Father and Mother ” of the new Leper Home 
at Jerusalem, which was consecrated on Ascen- 
sion Day, May 30th, 1867. At the end of the 
first year there were 12 patients. 

The Home for Lepers was thus devised, built, 
and furnished by the Baron and Baroness Kef- 
fenbrinck, with the help of a few friends in 
Germany. The sum needed for its annual sup- 
port, however, could not be promised from this 
source, and the Baroness wrote to Bishop La 
Trobe, w'hose account of the work among lep- 
ers in South Africa had fallen into her hands. 
Her appeal for help for the lepers in the Holy 
Land wtis inserted in the Moravian magazine, 
and elicited a ready response from its readers in 
England. This sum was soon increased by con- 
tributions from Christians of other denomina- 
tions, and for many years British contributions 
have covered nearly two thirds of the annual 
expenditure of the institution. In 1875 the 
asylum was enlarged by the addition of two 
rooms; soon after another room, called “ The 
Swiss Room,’* was erected by contributions from 
friends in Switzerland, and the happy idea of 
an “ English Room” was so promptly and lib- 
erally responded to in England that the com- 
mittee thought it better to employ the money 
in the erection of a new wing to the hospital. 
This was accomplished in 1877. The year 1885‘ 
found the asylum filled with patients in every 
stage of leprosy, and the committee and the 
elders of the Moravian Church decided that a 
larger hospital with more airy and commodious, 
rooms must be built. The new building is sit- 
uated on an eminence commanding the high- 
way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and at some 
distance from the city gates; it was completed 
in April, 1887. Protestant Christians of seveml 
denominations took hearty interest in the open- 
ing services, and the Pasha of Jei-usalem joined 
the company and inspected the whole establish- 
ment. The cost of the building, more than 
£4,000, was. chiefly covered by liberal contribu- 
tions in Great Britain and the continent of 
Europe. 

In 1880 the Directing Board of the Moravian 
Church, at the urgent request of the Baroness 
Zeffenbrinck undertook the entire charge of the 
Home, relying upon the continued and increas- 
ing aid of Christian friends. 

In 1884, after seventeen years of unremitting 
labor in the asylum, Mr. Tappe was obliged; 
through failing health, to retire to Germany 
with ms wife, and a young missionary student, 
named Fritz Mtiller, who had during the pre- 
vious year assisted Mr. Tappe, willingly under- 
took the whole responsibility of the Home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Muller are still ia charge. It is. 
remarkable that out of about twenty Moravians 
who have engaged in this Christian ministiy to- 
lepers, not one has taken the dreadful disease. 

Lepers in India* Mission to. Secre- 
tary, Wellesley C. Bailey, Esq., 17 Glengyle 
Terrace, Edinbui^h. 

In the year 18^ Mr. Wellesley G. Bailey, 
who had been working in connection with the 
Mission of the American Presbyterian Church itfc 
Irodiana, Punjab, returned home and lAjl ids 
friends in Dublin of his work among 
He found that the subject awakened 
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terest among Christian people, and a few of his 
own personal friends determined to do what 
they could to help in the work. A small tract 
•entitled “Lepers in India”— of whom there are 
said to be 500,000 — was written, and the re- 
sponse in the first few months was so remarkable 
that Mr. Bailey and his friends felt that the 
hand of God was in the matter, and that a work 
was intended far larger than anything they had 
dreamed of. For some time the management 
was in the hands of Mr. Bailey and his friends; 
but the responsibility became so great that a 
committee was formed in Dublin in 1878. Thus 
the work was carried on until 1887. when the 
committee w’as reorganized, the Marchioness of 
Dutterin and Ava becoming patroness, and His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin, president. 

The Society at present confines its efforts to 
India, Ceylon, and Biirmah, but by its consti- 
tution can begin new work in any country of 
the East, should it see fit; it is undenominational, 
and works in connection with any of the Prot- 
estant missions which may require its aid. Its 
work is at present carried on in connection 
with 10 different missionary societies, and in 19 
different centres. 

In 1875 it built an asylum of its own in 
Dhamha, in the Himalayas, in connection with 
the Church of Scotland Mission, and in the same 
year commenced aiding the Sabathu Leper 
Asylum, then under the charge of Dr. John 
Newton of the American Preshy tei-ian Mission. 
It has much enlarged that institution by its 
grants, and continues to aid it by regular an- 
nual supplies. In 1878 it began aiding the 
Leper Asylum at Ambala, Punjab, under the 
care of the American Presbyterian Missionaries, 
•continuing its help until 1884, when the asylum 
no longer needed it. 

Work was begun in Almora, in connection 
with the London Missionary Society, in 1879, 
and has continued up to the present time. Since 
1881 the asylum at Dehra, N. W. P., has been 
aided. In 1884 it aided the 0. M. S. in its 
work among the lepers at Calcutta, and in the 
same year opened an asylum of its own at 
Lohardugga, Chota Nagpore. In 1885 it be- 
gan to aid the work of the C. M. S. in the Pun- 
jab and at Travancore. In 1886 work was 
begun at Roorkee, in connection with the Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Mission, and in the 
same year opened an asylum of its own in 
Pithora, in the Himalayas. 

In 1887 the work was further extended by 
commencing operations at Allahabad, N, W. P., 
and Rawal Pindie, in connection with the 
American Presbyterian Mission; at Madras in 
connection with the Wesleyans and others ; in 
Keyoor with the L. M. S.; and by building an 
asylum of its own at Piirulia, Chota Nagpora 

In this year, too, the Society began its inter- 
esting work of separating the untainted children 
of lepers from their unhappy relatives, in the 
hope of saving the children from falling victims 
to the disease. At present it provides for many 
such little ones at Almora, Pithora, Lohar- 
dtmga, and Purulia, 

In 1888 grants were first given to Calicut 
(Basle Mission), Dharmsala (0. M. S.), and 
Colomha (Baptist Mission). In the present year 
(1889) the Society hopes to extend its work in 
Burmah and other places. 

The Society has not as yet sent out any mis- 
sionaries of its own, but helps the missionaries 
of other societies to carry on leper work, by a 


system of grants in aid, and by building asylums 
for lepers, ""putting them in charge of mission- 
aries already in the field. The Society has two 
sides, philanthropic and evangelistic, but its 
first aim is to preach and teach Christ to the 
lepers. 

There is an enormous field for evangelistic 
work among the lepers of India, They have 
proved veiy ready to hear the gospel. In the 
asylum of Bui-maii, within eighteen months of 
its foundation, only 5 out of 88 inmates remain 
heathen. Income for 1888, £2,024. 

Lteporo (Leporro), a small town in Trans- 
vaal, East South Africa, north of Bustenburg 
and east of Emmaus. 

Mission station of the Hermannsburg Mis- 
sionary Society, with 567 church-members 
among the Bakwenas. 

Liertbe, a town in eastern part of Orange 
Free State, South Africa, northeast of Maboul- 
ela. Mission station of Paris Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society (1857) among the Basutos; 1 mis- 
sionary, 219 communicants, 252 scholars. 

l<ett or LiiTonIa Version.— The Lett 
belongs to the Lithuania branch, and is spoken 
in the provinces of Livonia and Courland. The 
inhabitants are for the most part Lutherans, 
and one of their co-religionists, Ernest Gliick, 
dean of the Lutheran Church in Livonia, made 
the first translation of the Bible into the Lett. 
After being revised by John Fisher, general 
superintendent of Livonia, it was printed at the 
expense and under the patronage of Charles 
XI., in 1689. A second and revised edition 
was published at KOnigsberg in 1780. Numer- 
ous editions of the New Testament were pub- 
lished by the St. Petersburg Bible Society, but 
more especially by the American Bible Society. 
In 1867 an edition of the New Testament, to- 
gether with the Psalms, was published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society under the 
care of Prof. Bielenstein. In 1885 the same 
society issued a revised edition of the New 
Testament, as prepared by the Rev. M. Loes- 
ewitz of Riga. Thus far 256,840 portions of the 
Scriptures have been disposed of by the British 
Bible Society. 

mrse* J ohn 3 : 16.) 

IXtt j;tlf tto j[l)ora'ull|air;leiU^^^ 

fatou i)afcf)u tt}enni)ecbfinraufc^u ‘iDe&Iu' in’bmUl ita 
raiffeem^ tccra, faS tias^eeffej) minna ne buJS hafnflceS, 
6et,to mu5f(6J9»it>P5toof(tanu babba^t 

I^eydensbur^ (Leidensburg, Lijdensburg), 
a town in Southeast Transvaal, Africa, south 
of the Limpopo River; northeast of Pretoria. 
Mission station of the Berlin Evangelical 
Society (1866); 1 missionary, 11 native helpers, 
1 out-station, 2 other preaching-places, 699 
church-members. 

Uberia, a republic on the coast of Upper 
Guinea, Africa, extending from longitude 5*^ 
54' to 12® 22' west, including 600 miles along 
the coast, with an average breadth of 100 miles. 
A colony of negroes from America was planted 
here in 1816 by an American Colonization So- 
ciety, with the object of giving the negro a 
clMince for self-improvement. An unfortunate 
selection of locality caused the failure of the 
attempt, as the climate was fatal. A treaty 
made with the native princes in 1821 secured a 
more healthful locality. The land was por- 
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Honed out; settlements sprang up, and were 
named Monrovia, Caldwell, Edina; new lands 
were acquired; neighboring chiefs were re- 
ceived into the colony, and hostile chiefs were 
conquered, until in 184T Liberia was declared 
an independent government, with a president, 
senate, and house of representatives. A prop- 
erty qualification restricts tiie right of suffrage, 
and for the time, whites are not allowed citizen- 
ship. Great Britain and other European pow- 
ers recognized the republic, and its career has 
been one of steady growth in numbers, in 
wealth, and in civilization. The original plan of 
the colony has not been fully carried out, since it 
draws its people more from the surrounding dis- 
tricts and native tribes than from the emanci- 
pated negroes in iXorth America. In 1880 the 
kingdom of Medina, a rich and populous coun- 
try, was annexed. 

The people are estimated at 1,400,000, of 
whom 50,000 speak the English language. 
Sugar is the principal product of agriculture, 
though farming of all kinds is conducted with 
increasing resmts in crops of cocoa, coffee, cot- 
ton, and rice. Trade in gold-dust, ivor^, palm- 
oil, coffee, and other products is rapidly increas- 
ing in value and extent. 

Mission work is carried on by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North), Presbyterian Church (North), 
besides some unattached missions. 

Uebtenau (i.e.. Meadow of Light), a town 
on the southeast extremity of Greenland, 400 
miles south of Lichtenfels, and 40 miles from 
the Danish colony of Julianenhaab. Mission 
station of the Moravians (1774); 8 missionaries. 
This station was opened at the earnest request 
of the heathen inhabitants of the district, whose 
attention had been called to the gospel by a visit 
some years previous of Dr. Matthew Stack, 

Llcbtenfels (i.e., Rock of Light), a town 
in Greenland, on an island 3 miles from the 
mainland, 90 miles south of New Hermhut, 40 
miles north of the enormous glacier called the 
Ice Bluik. Mission station of the Moravians 
<1768). It was originally a cluster of huts built 
by Moravian missionaries, which grew into a 
good-sized settlement. It has 1 missionary. 

Lilfb, one of the Loyalty Islands, Polynesia, 
60 miles ejist of New Caledonia. Climate salu- 
brious. Population, 6,604. Race, Papuan. Lan- 
guage, Lifuan. Religions, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic. Natives peaceable, lazy, dirty, ex- 
tremely honest, generally improving. Mission 
station of L. M. S. (1854); 1 missionaiy and wife, 
25 native helpers, 9 churches, 2,000 members, 
1 theological seminary, 15 students, 5 schools. 

Ufa Version.— The Lifu belongs to the 
Melanesian languages, and is spoken in the 
Loyalty Islands. The first part of the Scriptures 
translated into this language was the first chap- 
ter of the Gospel of John, prepared by the Rev, 
William Nihil, and printed in 1855 at the mis- 
sion press on Mare. The first G^pel printed 
was that of Mark, traiislated by Bishop Patte- 
son, and printed in New Zealand in 1859. In 
the same year the Rev. Samuel M'Parlane of 
the^ London Missionary Society settled on the 
island, and toward the close, of that year the 
<3ospel of Matthew was printed on Mare. The 
complete New Testament was issued in 1868. 
In 1869 the Rook of Psalms, translated by the 
Bev. James Sl^gh, was printed, the edition 


consisting of 5,000 copies. In 1873 a revised 
edition of the New Testament, together wdth the 
Psalms, was iDrinted at London under the care 
of Mr. M’Farlane. In 1877 the Testament, 
translated b^" IVIessrs. Sleigh and Creagh, was 
also printed at London by the British and For- 
eign Bible Societ 3 '. The" translation of the en- 
tire Bible was completed on x^ugust 29th, 1884, 
and a revision of the wox*k was undertaken with 
a view to having it printed in England in one 
volume. The revised edition of the Bible, with 
marginal references, was printed at London in 
18887 under the care of the Rev. J. Sleigh, the 
edition consisting of 4,000 copies. Thus far 
8,075 portions of the Scriptures have been dis- 
posed of by the British Bible Society. 

(Bpeci7ne7i, mrse. John 8 : 16.) 

Hna tune la hnimi Cahaze kowe la feme’ 
Imengodrai, mate nyidati a hamane la Neko i 
nyldati ka casi, mate tha tro ko a meci la kete i 
angete lapaune koi nyidai ngo tro ha hetenyi la 
znele ka tha ase palua ko. 

Ulongr, a town in Kwangtung, China, on 
the estuary of the Canton River, between Can- 
ton and Hong Kong. Mission station of the 
Basle Missionary Society; 8 missionaries (2 
married), 1 out-station, 1 training-school. 

lifiiares. Northeast Mexico, southwest of 
Matamoras, on the railway to Saltillo. Climate 
hot, but healthy. Language, Spanish. Relig- 
ion, Roman Catholic. Natives civilized, hut 
morally degraded. Mission station of the 
Presbyterian Church (South), 1874; 1 mission- 
ary, 15 communicants, 1 Sabbath-school, 12 
scholars. 

Un-cliiiig', a city in Shantung, China, 
near the junction of the Grand Canal with the 
Wei River. Climate dry, healthy. Popula- 
tion, from 40,000 to 50,000. Mission station 
of the A. B. 0. F. M. (1886); 8 missionaries and 
wives, 4 native helpers. The medical depart- 
ment of the work is of great and growing im- 
portance. 

liindley, Daniel, h. August 24th, 1801, 
Washington County, Penn., U. S. A. ; graduated 
at Ohio University; taught school, and gradu- 
ated at Union Theological Seminary, Ya., in 
1829. He preached three years in Charlotte, 
N. C., where he had a very successful ministry, 
several hundred being added to his church. 
The American Board having made an appeal 
for settled pastors to become missionaries, he 
offered his services, married Miss Allen of 
Richmond, Ya., and sailed in 1884 for Africa. 
Prom Cape Town they travelled in wagons 500 
miles to Griqua Town, the next year 500 miles 
further to Mosika, the coiinti^ of Mosilikatse. 
The Dutch and Mosilikatse being at war, they 
encountered great peril and suffering, being 
reduced almost to starvation. Reaching Port 
Natal, they were driven thence by the war be- 
tween the Dutch and Dingaan, the great-uncle 
of Cety wayo. Returning to Port Natal in J une, 
1889, he labored among the Zulus for thirty-five 
years. He not only preached to them the gos^ 
pel of Christ, hut, though not a meeteEne; he 
showed the native ChAtians, who wished to 
improve their modes of life, how to make 
brick, build houses, construct implei^hts and 
pieces of fmniture. He often the 

peqp»le with his riffe from the aHacks 6t vHIdr 
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beasts, and in sickness ministered to them. 
The unsettled state of tbe country was so harm- 
ful to the labors of the mission that for a time 
the missionaries were recalled ilr. Lindley 
refused to leave, and took service as pastor of 
a Reformed Dutch church (1844), until the 
mission was resumed in 1845. In 1846 five 
commissioners were appointed hy the Colonial 
Government to allot lands to the natives and 
to encourage them to industiy. >Ir. Lindley 
was one of these commission*ers. He was al- 
ways greatly honored and loved bj" the Zulus. 
The Dutch Boers, among whom he had taken 
refuge when driven by war from his home and 
work among the natives, said: “If there be a 
human name that warms the heart of a IJTatal 
Teck Boer, it is the ever-to-he-rememhered 
name of Daniel Lindley.” He returned home 
in ill-health in 1874, and died at Morristown, 
K. J., September 8d, 1880. 

Uqiior Traffic and mtlssions.—It is 

an axiom in physics that without the applica- 
tion of force water will not rise higher than its 
source. In the light of this truth a glance at 
the use of ardent spirits in some Chrisuan lands 
may show us what to expect in their commerce 
with heathen tribes. Belgium is a fair speci- 
men of a papal country, and there 70,000,000 
litres— a litre = 2.113 pints— are consumed an- 
nually. Every year her 6,000,000 of popula- 
tion spend 135,000,000 francs for liquor and 
only 15,000,000 for public instruction, and the 
amount that is drunk continually increases. 
During the last fifteen years the inhabitants 
have increased 14 per cent, but the alcohol 
used 37 per cent, so that we are not surprised 
to find the insane increase 45 per cent, crimes 
74, and suicides 80 per cent. (“ Missionary Re- 
view of the World,” 1889, 878.) With such a 
state of things at home Belgian commerce could 
not be very profitable to heathen lands. And 
it is to he reared that some Protestant countries 
would not appear so much better in this respect 
as the free circulation of the Word of God in 
them would lead us to expect. The net reve- 
nue from the excise in Great Britain in 1887 
was £27,681,523, all but £731,660 of it from the 
manufacture and sale of liquor. The oflOlcial 
returns of duty on spirits in 1876 were for 
England 13,368,096 gallons, Scotland 9,193,608, 
and Ireland 8,156,743 gallons (“Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” 9th edition, art. “ Excise’ll tbe 
same work (xxl. 588) states that the number 
of gallons made in Scotland rose from 
5,108,873 gallons in 1824 to 20,164, 962 in 1884, 
and no one can travel through Scotland with- 
out being impressed with the number of places 
where spirits are sold and the abounding drunk- 
enness which, follows. The misery and poverty 
resulting from this cause are fearfully manifest 
in those portions of her large cities where the 
poorei classes have their homes. 

Such figures prepare us for dark pages in the 
records of commerce with heathen, and we are 
not disappointed; the reality even exceeds the 
expectation. Boston is the headquarters of the 
A. B. 0. F. M., and yet the authorities at the 
custom house in that city on application fur- 
nished the following to one of its ofiS-cers: “ Ex- 
erts of- rum to Africa for five years ending 
une 3Dth, 1887, 3,359,224 gallons, valued at 
11,126,197, besides 141,572 gallons of other 
spirits, value $46, 627. ” (‘ ‘ Missionary Herald, ” 
1888, 246.) In 1887, 180,000 gallons were 


imported from Christian lands into Sierra 
Leone alone, and into the neighboring district of 
Lagos 1,231,302 gallons were sent annually. 
(Report of London Missionary Conference, 
1888, i. 126.) Rev. W. Allan states that the 
Higer Company imported 220,000 gallons in 
two years, and 500,000 gallons went with 
him m the ship Caliban from Liverpool. 
The Hon. and Rev. James Johnson, a native 
member of the government, who has labored 
there for eighteen years, states that packages of 
gin and rum were found evei’jwhere. Large 
steamers loaded with liquor lay at anchor; ware- 
houses were crammed with the article to the 
very doors; canoes were heavily laden with it; 
streets and lanes, highways and byways, the 
river banks, and even the bush were littered 
with demijohns. The very soil of Abeokuta 
seemed composed of broken bottles; and at 
Afarjupa, forty mtles inland, the seats in the 
church were empty gin-boxes. The traders at 
Bonny complain that cotton goods remain on 
the shelf, and the only demand is for rum and 
gin, which is sold for four and even three pence 
per bottle. Such prices seem fabulously cheap, 
but the following incident may explain its 
cheapness. A gorilla from the Gaboon River 
died on board a steamer, and to preserve the. 
body it was placed in a cask of this trade rum;^ 
but when it was opened at Livei-pool, the hair 
and skin were found burned -off as by vitriol, 
and the flesh in a state of horrible putrefaction. 
And this is the kind of liquor sold to be drunk 
by the natives! (L. M. C., i. 127.) In 1885 more 
than 10,000,000 gallons of such liquor was 
sent to Western Africa. Of this flood 
of min England furnished 311,384 gallons,. 
Germany 7,828,042, Netherlands 1,096,146,. 
the United States 737,650, Portugal 91,525, 
and France, of alcohol, 405,944. (L. M. 

0, ii. 550.) Germany here enjoys a pre-eminence 
that is hy no means to be envied. The motive 
for such intense activity in evil is found in the 
enormous profits of this trade, amounting in 
some cases to 700 per cent, and to those greedy 
for filthy lucre 700 per cent profit is a tremen- 
dous motive. Rev. H. Grattan Guinness is 
authority for this measure of profit. (L. M. 0., 

1. 480.) 

These lists of figures are full of mourning, 
lamentation, and woe, for while among us some 
can use intoxicating drinks for a long period 
with rare self-control, it is not so with savage 
races. They seem to lack the power to resist, 
and give themselves up at once and wiliout 
reserve to the destroyer. The one thing they 
seek is to get drunk, to feel the thrill of intoxi- 
cation; and soon property, health, and life itself 
are engulfed in the abyss. The red men of our 
own land are sad examples of this tendency; 
and though in bondage the lack of money and 
the strong hand of the master intent on his own 
gains h^d hack the black man from this 
swift decline, in Africa his tendencies are 
uncontrolled. Missionaries give some very sad 
glimpses of the work of rum, hut neither pen 
nor pencil can do it Justice. 

Rev. H. Waller, F. R. G. S., does not confine 
himself to vague generalities, but sets the con- 
crete ruin before our eyes when he testifies to 
seeing hundreds of young women lying beastly 
drunk round the wagons of the rumsellers. If 
there were women, there were also men, and 
here we have all the elements for a very pan- 
demonium of abominations; and if any think 
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Mr. W aller’s experience exceptional, that comfort 
is wrenched away from us when Dr. Clarke 
uses precisely the same words concerning young 
women in South Africa, only where Mr. Waller 
says hundreds Dr. Clarke says thousands. What 
hope is there for a people in such a vortex of 
destruction ? It cfjrroborates this testimony of 
two witnesses in diderent fields when 3Ir. !>foir, 
of the African Lakes Trading Company, says, 
“ I have seen boys and girls of fifteen years* of 
age getting their wages in rum,” — and such 
rum as has"already been described. Rev. H. G. 
Guinness describes it as “ infamously bad gin, 
scarcely fit to make paint with.” (£. M. C., i. 
4S*2.; 

It may be said this is the testimony of mis- 
sionaries; yes, and in it they are unanimous. 
Christ-like love for men neither disqualifies to 
see nor to describe the truth; but we are not 
confined to missionary testimony. Sir Richard 
Burton states: “It is my sincere belief that if 
the slave trade were revived with aU its horrors 
and Africa could get rid of the white man with 
his powder and rum, she would be a gainer by 
the exchange.” This is strong testimony from 
one who had himself seen the state of things 
which he thus describes. One of these rum- 
sellers, without intending it or perhaps even 
being aware of his damaging concessions, has 
turned State’s evidence. Air. Betts, a leading 
merchant of Sierra Leone, thus tells his story 
<L. M. 0., i. 135; see also ii. 551): “The 
liquor traffic destroys body and soul. It is a 
greater evil than the slave trade.* I am my- 
self a large dealer in spirits. I have on the 
road now thousands of gallons of rum, and 
several thousand demijohns of gin. I am by no 
means insensible to the evil this traffic does to 
these lands and to commerce itself, f And I re- 
gret it much. They have become slaves to 
me white man’s rum. Rum and gin is their 
incessant cry.”± 

The Rev. J. Johnson, already quoted, styles 
this “ a criminal trade,” and calls upon his 
people to “ protest with all their (our) might 
against this deadly traffic of Europe with Af- 
rica. Let the gmlt of ruining our land for 
gain be the guilt of strangers only, if they per- 
sist in thoir unchristian course,” and all good 
people in Christian lands say Amen, Again he 
says: “ There has been no peace in Africa for 
-centuries, but this drink ttaffic makes it worse, 
Negroes have survived the evils of the slave 
trade, cruel as they were, but they cannot with- 


* A member of the Legislature of Lagos said in that 
assembly: “ The slave trade was a great evil to Africa, 
but the rum trade is far worse. X would rather that 
my countrymen were in slavery, worked hard, and kept 
away from the drink, than that the drink should be let 
loose upon them.” 

t The Niger Trading Company has prohibited the 
trade in liquors for financial reasons, for it has been 
found that rum ruins trade, and this fact is so manifest 
that the company urges the Ck>ngo Free State to take 
the same stand, so that commerce shall not be de- 
stroyed for the lack of consumers to purchase its com- 
modiUes. How can such a result be avoided if Chris- 
tian nations continue to send 70,000 barrels of rum, and 
only one missionary to countera^ the destruction ? M. 
R. 18^, 131; see also L. M. 0., i. 477, for words of Bev. 
W. M. Taylor, D.D. 

f That was the ciy that met Stanley on bSs arrival at 
the western coast. C* Through the Dark Oontinent, ” iL 
444, 445, and L. M. O., L 47^.> The traffic has so de- 
based them that thoughts of the morrow and their 
fiunilies are buried in the demiibhn till it is empty. 
The liquor traffic is ruinous to commerce, to it . hat 
panpemed the people; to stop it would be a gain to 
oiiamtoce and a bl^shig lo Airier 


stand the terrible evils of the drink. If they 
go on the extinction of the Negro is simply a 
question of time.” (L. M. C., i. 483, 135.) 

Malike, Kling of Nupe, writes thus to Bishop 
Crowther: “Barasa (liquor) has ruined our 
countr}'. It has made our people insane. I 
favor all trade, except in barasa. We implore 
Crowther, the great Christian minister, to beg 
the great Priests (the Church Missionary 
Society Committee) to beseech the Queen of 
England to keep barasa out of this land. Let 
him help us in this for God’s sake. He must 
not let our countiy be destroyed.” (L. M, C., 
i. 125, 126.) 

This evil is not confined to Western Africa, 
nor is the native opposition to it limited to that 
region. The Sultan of Zanzibar has forbidden 
the traffic, but he has no power to control Eu- 
ropeans, who are the leaders in this wrong, and 
so his own people are becoming demoralized in 
spite of alibis efforts. ' (L. M. C., i. 481.) 

Not long since a Christian nation sent 900 
barrels of liquor to Madagascar, and the gov- 
ernment purchased the entire cargo, and poured 
it out upon the sand. (M. R. 1888, 474.) Rum 
made in Mauritius is sent to Madagascar, and 
when the government of that island seeks to 
prevent it, because it increases crime at so 
fearful a rate, English officials hinder the en- 
deavor, and the cruel wrong goes on, liquor 
flows freely, and even the young king himself 
has become a drunkard. (L. M. C., i. 481.) 

The natives of the diamond-fields , in South 
Africa implored the Cape parliament to have the 
saloons removed from among them, but their 
petition was refused. The market for British 
spirits could not be interfered with, whatever 
misery it brought to the natives. 

Mr, W. S. Caine, M. P., while travelling in 
Egypt, found more than 400 saloons in Cairo 
with English names and English placards, 
setting forth the excellence of their wares, and 
heard an Egyptian speaker denounce in a large 
meeting the foreigners who introduced the 
traffic into his country. (M. H. 1887, 356.) 

Rev, W, Allan conversed with some of the 
owners of two lines of steamships to Western 
Africa, and thejr not only did not deny his 
statements, hut informed him that the whole 
of their cargoes which they took out from 
Hamburg and Rotterdam consisted of nothing 
but rum. and gin. He had heard this on the 
coast, and now it was confirmed at head- 
quarters. The Secretary of the Hamburg 
Chamber of Commerce, in reply to a letter from 
Rev. Mr. Lang of Ihe Church Missionary 
Society, says: “ Merchants here interested in 
the Aftican trade are of opinion that measures 
for limiting this traffic (in liquors) are injurious 
to the development of trade with those countries, 
and that the importation of liquors as carried 
on at present has no injurious effect upon the 
natives.” We can understand the first part of 
this, but how to reconcile the closing sentence 
with truth, in the light of the testimony of Mr. 
Betts, through whose hands a part of these same 
liquors passed in Africa, is beyond our power. 

K ha m e, the chief of Bechuana land^ voices 
the sentiments of the Africans themselves wlwm 
he says: “I fear Lo Bengula less -thto I fear 
brandy. I fought with J5) Bqngul% drqve 
him bads, and he neverl<mb^4&^ God; 
who helped me gie 

Lo Ben^Ia neypt;,gl^ xae t it. «Se%i^l<ess 
but to 'agialDjs&i'dliriii&^ 
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demons and not men. I dread tlie 'W'bite man's 
drink more than all the assegais of the Matahele, 
V7hich kill men’s bodies, and it is quickly over ; 
but drink puts devils into men and destroys 
both their souls and bodies forever; its vrounds 
never heal. (M. H. i. 1889, 91.) 

So far our view has been confined to Africa, 
but the deadly fruits of this trafiic are not 
peculiar to Africa. India also suffers, and 
that too at the Sands of Christian England. 
The government sells the monopoly of distilling 
and selling liquor in its several districts, and the 
purchaser urges his sales regardless of conse- 
quences to the natives, and in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the better classes, so that though 
the people were almost entirely total abstainers 
before the British rule began, the whole land is 
now becoming demoralized. Even the con- 
verted natives sufter with the rest, for while in 
1880 there were 41 habitual and 163 occasional 
drunkards out of 29,000 church-members, in 
1883 there were 250 habitual and 274 occasional 
drunkards in the churches, and the increase 
since then has been greater, and still larger in 
proportion among the heathen population. This 
must exert a fearful power to hinder the Chris- 
tianization of India (M. R., 1889, 398). 

Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., gives some striking 
instances of this policy of the government. The 
collector at Darjeeling compelled a tea-planter, 
ignorant of the law, to open a saloon on his 
farm, and at BuiTisal the collector tried to com- 
pel a zemindar to reopen a saloon which he had 
closed on his estate. The native refused, and 
defeated the collector when the case came into 
court. Still there remains the unspeakable 
shame of an English official in heathen India 
using his authority to compel a native to re- 
open the saloon which his sense of duty had led 
him to close. Mr. Caine quotes the following 
from Mr, Westland, a member of the vice-regal 
council: “ We look hopefully for an increase 
in the excise system in Northern India.’’ In 
other words, he hopes that the revenue will be 
increased by increasing drunkenness among the 
people. In connection with this it should be 
added, that the revenue from native spirits was 
then increasing at the rate of ten per cent an- 
nually (M. R., 1889, 368). 

The “ Bombay Guardian” states that the re- 
sult of this governmental stimulating of the sale 
of liquor in order to increase its revenue is that 
the number of consumers has doubled in ten 
ears (M. H. , 1889, 344). But what else could 
e expected from a government which delib- 
erately inflicts the curse of opium on China, 
and then justifies the wrong by its own need of 
revenue. Is not that the same plea by which 
the robber, the burglar, and the prostitute seek 
to justify their nefarious courses? We might 
trace the same influences operating in other 
heathen lands, but it would only be repeating 
the same things with a change of name. Africa 
has been selected, because that continent at 
present bears the brunt of this attack on the 
welfare of heathen nations. India has been re- 
ferred to, because there a Christian nation has 
a glorious opportunity to bless the population 
which the Providence of God has entrusted to 
its care; but in other lands we would only see 
the same causes operating only under circum- 
stances less favorable to success, though, alas! 
heathen countries can raise few barriers against 
national ruin which Christian nations cannot 
trample down when so disposed. Surely we 


have need to press the petition which the blas- 
ter has taught us to urge before the mercy-seat: 

'' Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven.” When that prayer is answered, hu- 
man governments will be as holy and benevo- 
lent in all their procedure as the angels who 
are before the throne. 

Lirang, the westernmost of the Talaiit 
Islands, East Indies. A station of the Ermelo* 
Missionary Society with 70 members. 

Litliuanlaii Versian.—The Lithuanian 
belongs to the Lithuanian branch of the Aryan 
family of languages, and is spoken in the Prov- 
ince of Lithuania. The first translator of the 
Bible into this langimge was John Bretkius, 
pastor of the Lithuanian church at Konigsberg. 
He completed his translation in 1590, and de- 
posited the manuscript in the royal library at 
ROnigsberg. Rboza, his successor, revised the 
Psalms, which were published in 1625. An 
edition of the New Testament was published 
from Bretkius’ manuscript by order of Fred- 
erick I. of Prussia at Strassburg in 1700. An- 
other translation of the Bible into this lan- 
guage, made by Chylinski, a native of Lithu- 
ania, was printed at London in 1660. A new" 
translation,’ made by the Rev. John Jacob* 
Quandiat the order of King Frederick William 
of Prussia, was printed in 1735, and a second 
edition issued in 1755. The British and For- 
eign Bible Society published an edition in 1816, 
which was followed by other issues, and in 
1864 the Prussian Bible Society also published 
an edition at Halle. In 1888 the British Bible 
Society issued an edition of the four Gospels for 
1,400,000 Lithuanians in Russia under the care 
of Prof. Juskovitsch. 

{Specimm verse. John 3 : 16.) 

3Met»8, tnbiejo fipJctatv^ab'^fatop tDiengimrau® 

5 i)tt)ata turrctir. 

liltit!Z 9 a town in Jamaica, West Indies, in 
the Savannah. It is built on an eminence 700* 
feet high, but is one of the warmest and least 
comfortable of all the towns in Jamaica. Mis- 
sion station of the Moravians (1804); church or- 
ganized 1839. 

luIttle-Popo, a town in Dahomey, slave 
coast, West Africa. Mission station of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society; 1 missionary 
and wife, 8 native helpers, 122 church-mem- 
bers, 5 schools, 263 scholars. 

lAv or LiTon Tersion.— The Liv belongs- 
to the Finn branch of the Ural-Altaic family of 
languages, and is used by the Livs who inhabit 
West Courland, Russia, to the number of 4,000 
or 5,000. In 1879 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society published the Gospel of Matthew. This- 
Gospel, formerly published by Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte and generously placed at the disposal 
of the Bible Society, was translated into the 
Lettish character by the academician Wiede- 
mann. 

Ailvingstoiie, Davi^ b. Blantyre, Scot- 
land, March 19th, 1818. His parents wei*e re- 
ligious, and he was early impressed with the 
noble life of Jesus spent in healing the body 
and instructing the ignorant. At ten, part of 
his first week’s wages as “ piecer boy ” at alooni 
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bought a Latin grammar. His evening hours, 
often from 8 o'clock till midnight, Tvere spent 
in the study of Latin, Greek, botany, and geol- 
ogy. At nineteen he resolved to be a medical 
niissionary. By “plain living" and “high 
thinking,” working as a “ spinner” in the sum- 
mer, and studying in Glasgow in the winter, 
meanwhile “ picking up as much of earpentiy 
and other useful trades as possible,” he prepared 
himself for his future life. After his accept- 
ance b3" the London IVIissionarj' Society in 1838, 
he studied theology, medicine, and science for 
two years in Lomion, took his medical degree 
in the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Glasgow, sailed December 8th, 1840, for Cape 
Town ; thence proceeded to Kuruman , the station 
of Moffat and Hamilton. For two years he' 
traversed the Bechuana coiintiy, visiting the 
Bakwains, and other tribes. In 1843 he se- 
lected Mabotsa for a mission station. Here a 
lion crushed his arm, and nearly put an end to 
his life. In 1844 he took to the mission-house 
he had huilt, his wife, ^Vlary Moffat, daughter of 
the missionary. This station he relinquished 
to his colleague, and removed to Chon nan e, 
capital of the Bakwains. Sechele, their chief, 
after three years of instruction, was baptized. 
A fearful drought compelled Livingstone to 
seek a more favored region, and the whole 
tribe followed him to Kolobeng. While here 
he visited the Boers. They regarded with hos- 
tility any who treated as men the natives, whom 
they looked upon as “black property,'' and re- 
sisted every attempt to found a mission near 
their settlements. The river at Kolobeng, which 
had yielded him water for irrigation, gradually 
failed, and in the fourth year disappeared. 
Livingstone had heard of “ a great lake,” sur- 
rounded by a manly tribe, ruled by Sebituane, 
a powerful chief, friendly to strangers. There 
he hoped to find a place for future labors. Ac- 
companied by Oswell and Murray, English trav- 
ellers, he crossed the Kalihari Desert, almost 
impassable from drought, dangerous serpents, 
and the deadly tsetse-fly. On August 1st, 1849, 
he sighted Lake Ngami, hut failed to reach 
Sebituane through the jealousy of a chief who 
refused to transport him across the Zouga Kiver. 
A second attempt failed owing to the illness of 
his children. A third, with his family and 
Sechele, was successful. Sebituane welcomed 
titiem warmly, but died from pneumonia within 
a month after their arrival. In June, 1851, Liv- 
ingstone reached the Zambesi River at Sesh- 
eke, in the heart of Africa, an important geo- 
^phical discovery, as it had been supposed to 
rise much further east. His family having suf- 
fered greatly from illness, he decided to send 
them to England for two years, himself explore 
the country in search of a healthy centre for 
mission work, also to trace the Zambesi to its 
source and to the coast, thus opening up a path 
to the interior. While he was returning to 
Kolobeng from Cape Town, after seeing his 
family embark, the Boers slew many or his 
Bakwain people, carried away many more cap- 
tive, sacked his house, and destroyed his books. 
On May ^3d, 1863, he reached Linyanti on the 
Chobe, capital of the Makololo, was cordially 
receiv^ by Sekeletu. Bebituane^s son and suc- 
ces^y, and remained for some months ** preach- 
ing the gospel and healing diseases.” He pro- 
ceeded, November lltb, tracing the course of 
the ?5ambesi and its affluent, Leeba, to its 
source in Lake Dilolo. On this hazardous ex. 


pedition he took twenty-seven men provided by 
Sekeltu, partly with a view to open up a trade- 
route between their own country and the coast. 
They suffered from extreme hunger and thirst, 
fever and dysentery, attacks of wild beasts, 
robbers, and hostile tribes. Proceeding from 
Lake Dilolo, he arrived. May 31st, 1854, at St. 
Paul de Loanda, capital of Angola, on the west 
coast. From this place he sent his astronomical 
observations to Maclear, royal’ astronomer at 
the Cape, and an account of his journey to the 
Royal Geographical Society of England, which 
awarded him its highest honor, the gold medal. 
Maclear, speaking of the number and accuracy 
of his astronomical and geographical observa- 
tions, says: “You could go to any point across 
the entire continent, along Livingstone's track, 
and feel certain of your position.” 

In great physical prostration and mental de- 
pression by disease, hunger, and care, he was 
kindly received by the British Commissioner. 
The Portuguese merchants and officials also 
were most hospitable and courteous. But Liv- 
ingstone was painfully convinced that they had 
at heart the prosperity of the slave-trade. On 
recovery, he began his retum journey, reaching 
Lin^^anti September, 1855. His wants for the 
journey thence to the east coast were supplied 
by Sekeletu, who also accompanied him for 
some distance with 200 of his people. Leaving 
Linyanti November 8th, he soon cli«!Covered the 
famous Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. “ The 
people all,” he says, “expressed great satisfac- 
tion on hearing my message, as I directed their 
attention to J esus as their Saviour. ” He arrived 
March 2d, 1856, at Tete, the furthest outpost 
of the Portuguese, in an emaciated condition, 
and was kindly entertained by the governor 
for six weeks. Leaving bis Makololo friends 
well cared for, be started for Quilimane on 
the Indian Ocean, reaching it May 20th, four 
years from the last departure from Cape Town, 
having traversed the continent from ocean to 
ocean and travelled on foot over 11,000 miles. 
He then embarked for England, December 12th, 
1856. He was received with great honor by 
the .London Missionary Society, the Royal 
Geographical Society, the universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and by all classes of 
society. At Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge his addresses were heard 
with great interest by learned and unlearned, 
old and young. While at home he published 
bis “Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa.” In his travels the atrocities of 
the internal slave-traffic had so revealed them- 
selves to him, and the obstacles it presented tc 
mission-work in Central Africa had so im- 
pressed him, that the question of its suppres- 
sion became “ the uppermost idea in his mind.” 
Hitherto his explorations had aimed solely at 
opening fields for mission work ; thenceforth 
they sought to open up the country to legiti- 
mate and productive commerce as a means of 
superseding the destructive and inhuman traf- 
fic in flesh and blood. His motive appears in 
these words: “The opening of the new cen- 
tral country is a matter for congratulation only 
so far as it opens up a prospect for the elevation 
of the inhabitants. 1 view the geographical 
exploration as the begmning of the xmsdbnky' 
enterprise. I include in the latto tern every- 
thing in the way of effort for the amelioration 
of our race.” ' ; 

Having severed his cdnn^tion 
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L. M. S., he returned in 1858, appointed Brit- 
ish consul for Eastern Africa and the districts 
of the interior, and also leader of an expedition 
for exploring Eastern and Central Africa. He 
was accompanied by his brother Charles, Dr. 
J ohn Kirk, and others. At Cape Town he was 
accorded a reception by the people and author- 
ities of the Colony, the Governor presenting 
him with 800 guineas in a silver casket, as a 
testimonial to the value of his services. ^lost 
of the year was spent by the party in exploring 
the Shire River and making the discovery of 
Lake Shirwa, April 18th, and Lake JSTyassa, 
September 16th, 1859. Around the latter the 
missionarj’- found the slave-trade rampant, 
‘‘desolating the country and paralyzing all ef- 
fort.’* Returning to Tete in 1860, he fulfilled 
his pledge made three years before to his Mako- 
lolo friends by taking them to their homes at 
Linyauti. In 1861, accompanied by his brother 
and Dr. Kirk, he made another trip to Lake 
Nyassa, and remained exploring for several 
weeks. His wife, whom he had welcomed only 
three months before, died April 27th, 1862, at 
Shapunga on the Zambesi. 

The universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
proposed by Livingstone in 1857, was estab- 
lished in 1859, Archdeacon MacKenzie of 
Natal consecrated bishop for the mission in 
1861, and the mission was settled at Magomero. 
In July, 1862, the bishop died from exposure 
and fatigue. 

In the new iron steamer, the ‘ *Lady Nyassa,” 
the explorers steamed up the Shire; but before 
it could be carried over the cataracts, his 
brother and Dr, Kirk were obliged by sickness 
to return home. He resolved to continue the 
explorations alone. An order from home re- 
calling the expedition, he set sail for Zanzibar 
in 1864 in the ‘ * Lady Nyassa.” Needing funds 
and desiring to sell the vessel built with the 
avails of his book, he manned the little craft 
with nine natives and four Europeans, himself 
navigating her to Bombay, which he reached 
after an adventurous voyage of a month. 
Thence he embarked for England. He pub- 
lished “The Zambesi and its Tributaries.” 
When urged by Sir Roderick Murchison to re- 
linquish the missionary work and attend only 
to discovery, he wrote ; “ I would not consent 
to go simply as a geographer but as a mission- 
ary, and to do geography by the way.” In 
this spirit he accepted the commission of the 
Geographical Society to ascertain “ the water- 
shed of South Central Africa,” to “determine 
whether the ultiihate sources of the Nile” were 
“among the hills or lakes” south of the point 
where Speke and Grant saw that river flowing 
from the Victoria Nyanza, and also to “ settle 
the relation of the Nyassa with the Tanganyika.” 
He had also the appointment of British consul 
in Central Africa, but without pay, Fi’om 
Zanzibar he reached the continent March 24th, 
proceeded up the Rovuma River as far as he 
could, and August 8th reached Lake Nyassa. 
A well-watered, fertile region, but largely de- 
populated by slave-hunters, the tokens of whose 
barbarities lay all along their march. Thence, 
baffled by inundations, hostile slave - dealers, 
treacherous attendants, want of supplies, and 
severe sickness, he proceeded northward to- 
ward Tanganyika, which he sighted April, 1867. 
Two of the men who deserted took with them 
his medicine-chest, and he was without means 
to control the attacks of fever and dysentery 


which prostrated him. When sufficiently re- 
covered he passed westward, and in November 
discovered Lake Mcero, and July 28th, 1868, 
Lake Bangueolo or Bemba, 150 miles long, 75 
wide. “ Constant wettings and wadings ” pros- 
trated him, and for the first time in nearly 
thirty years he was carried on the march. 
Returning to the Tanganyika, he reached Ujiji 
March , 1 869. On J uly 1 2th he started westward, 
and Septem])er 21st reached Banbarre, a town 
in Manyuema. He struggled forward, accom- 
panied by three faithfuls, Susi, Chuma, and 
Gardner, but was driven back to Baubarri by 
sickness. Disabled for three months by ulcers 
on the feet, and further delayed by the treach- 
ery of natives sent from Zanzibar with supplies, 
and by slave-hunters, it was only by indomi- 
table persistence that he reached the towm of 
Nyangwe, an Arab settlement, the western 
limit of his explorations of the Lualaba. He 
had now traced the great river which, rising as 
the Chambeze in the uplands between Nyassa 
and Tanganyika, traverses a chain of lakes, issu- 
ing successively from Bangueolo as the Lua- 
pala,from Moero as the Luvwa,from Kamolondo 
as the Lualaba,and had also suggested what later 
investigations proved true, that it enters the 
Atlantic Ocean as the Congo. He had ascer- 
tained also that the Tanganyika does not belong 
to the same drainage system as the Nyassa. 

Racked by disease, and tortured in spirit by 
the horrors perpetrated by the slave-hunters, he 
was forced back by his affrighted attendants 
from Nyangwe, “a ruckle of bones,” as he said, 
to Ujiji, 600 miles, which he reached, October 
23rd, only to find that the rascal who had charge 
of his stores had stolen and used them all. 
While Livingstone was making this journey 
under compulsion to Ujiji from the western ex- 
tremity of his explorations, Henry M. Stanley, 
the travelling correspondent of the “ New York 
Herald,” sent from America hy Mr. Gordon Ben- 
nett to find and relieve him, was urging his way 
from the east coast in search of him, and reached 
Ujiji five days later than Livingstone. Not in 
vain had the missionary in his extremity re- 
corded: “I commit inyself to the Almighty 
Disposer of events.” He and Stanley together 
visited the north end of the lake, and settled in 
the negative the long disputed question whether 
the Tanganyika was connected with either the 
Victoria Nyanza or the Albert Nyanza. At the 
end of the year 1871 they journeyed together to 
Unyamyembe, where Stanley had left stores 
brought for Livii^stone. Here they parted 
March 15th, 1872, ^nley hearing with him the 
precious journal of six years, which “ contained 
a wealth of information about countries and 
peoples hitherto unexplored and unknown,” and 
Livingstone, with renewed health and spirits, 
ready to pursue his work on the arrival ox reli- 
able men from Stanley. He started, August 
25th, 1872, to make another explomtion of the 
Chambeze System. To Mr. Moffat he writes: 
“ I set out on this journey with a strong presenti- 
ment that I shall never finish it.” He was most 
of the time wading through “ sponges” and wet 
with torrents of ram. Dysentery in aggravated 
foim renewed its exhausting attacks, and his 
constitution could no longer withstand it. He 
had to be carried in a litter, by turns suffering 
excruciating pain and for hours insensible or 
fainting from loss of blood. Still he would at 
times ask regarding distant Mils, or of the, rivers 
crossed, whence they came and whither they 
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flowed. Approachiag Ilala on the south shore 
of Lake Baiigueolo, men were sent in advance 
to build a hut for him, and he was laid upon 
liis bed of sticks and grass. Ne.xt morning Chief 
Ohitambo called, but he was too ill to talk. At 
about 1 A.ir , May 1st, he asked Susi for his 
medicine-chest. "Selecting the calomel, and ask- 
ing for water, he added: ** All right, you may 
go out now.” Before dawn the boy who slept 
within the hut to be ready at his call, fotmd him 
kneeling by the bed, his head buried in his 
hands upon the pillow. The spirit had departed. 
His faithful men, after embalming the body as 
well as they could, wrapped it in calico and 
bark, and carried it with all his papers, instru- 
ments, etc., a year’s journey, to Zanzibar. On 
April 15th, 1874, accompanied by Susi and 
Chuma, it amved in England, and 'was deposited 
in \Yestminster Abbey, the arm which had been 
crushed by the lion being a means of Iris identi- 
flcatiou. His journals kept during these last 
seven j'ears’ explorations were published in 1874 
under the title of “ The Last Journals of David 
Livingstone in Central Africa.” (2 vols.) 

JLobdell^ Henry, b. Danbuiy, Conn., 
U. S, A. , January 25th, 1827. His early life was 
spent on a farm, working for six years in sum- 
mer, and attending school in winter. At the age 
of sixteen he commenced teaching in the outer 
districts of his native town. Determined to 
become a physician, he studied with Dr. Ben- 
nett, who lived three miles from where he was 
teaching. While teaching school and studying 
medicine, he lectured on temperance in the 
neighboring towns, was active in the village 
lyceum an a debating society. He early showed 
a marked taste for mathematics, and without 
any oral instruction, acquired at this time the 
•elements of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and surveying. In 1845 he entered Amherst 
College, where he was converted. His mind 
while in college was strongly drawn to the 
heathen as a personal matter by a discourse 
from Mr, Burgess, of the Marathi Mission, and 
from Dr. Scudder, of Ceylon. He graduated in 
1849, and was solicited to take charge of a high 
school with a large salary, and also to become 
a tutor in Williston Seminary. He declined 
both, and after a few weeks commenced attend- 
ing the medical lectures in New Haven, and 
studying theology with Dr. Taylor. He was 
examined January 17th, 1850, and received his 
diploma as Doctor of Medicine, From New 
Haven he 'went to Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, and on leaving that he took charge of l;he 
Danbury Institute. While there he translated 
a la;^e volume from the French — “History of 
the Protestants of France”— which was well re- 
ceived. He also took a prominent part in estab- 
lishing the Second Congregational Church in 
Danbury, Having heard that the A. B. C. 
F. M. was in pressmg need of three missionary 
physicians, he offered himself and was accepted. 
After spending a few weeks at Andover Semi- 
nary, attending the hospitals in New York and 
the lectures at the Union Seminair, he was or- 
dained to the missionary work October 12th, 
1851; embaji^ed for Smyrna November 29 th; 
reached Beyrout January Slst, 1852; remained 
there three we^ks, an<| started for Mosul, a long 
Jonihey by land, where he arrived April 28d. 
Bbareely had he entered the city when he was 
bfesi^ed 1^ patients of every description. He 
opened a dispensary, and so^ had' a httndred 


patients— high and low, rich and poor, Moslem, 
Jew, and Christian, the majority often Moham- 
medans. In 1852 he made an excursion to 
Sheikh Adi, the seat of the Y ezidees or de'ril- 
worshippers, and "wrote a narrative of his jour- 
ney and observations for the ^lission House, 
and ia 1853 a journal of the excursion was pub- 
lished in the “ New York Tribune.” In all his 
intercourse with the people he refused to give 
medicine unless he was permitted to preach the 
gospel. On the arrival of Mr. Marsh, May 
13th, 1853, Dr. Lobdell, by a vote of the Mis- 
sion, visited Oroomiah for his health and for 
promoting the objects of the mission. He made 
an excursion also to Tabriz, to explore an in- 
teresting province of the Persian empire. On 
February 27th, 1855, he had fever all day, but 
prepared a sermon, talked with a crowd of 
papists, prescribed and preached to 85 patients, 
and delivered his sermon to the church in the 
evening. For t wen ty-ti ve days his sickness con- 
tinued. Mr. Marsh and Mr. Williams were 
absent at the annual meeting, and no physician 
was present. Mr. Marsh returned on the 21st, 
and on entering the room. Dr. Lobdell raised 
his thin arms, saying, “ Praise to God! Praise 
to God!” and threw them about his neck and 
wept. He died Sunday, March 25th. He was 
buried by the side of Dr. Grant in the new cem- 
etery without the walls. Professor Tjder says: 

“ By constitution, by education, by profession, 
in every way he was admirably fitted for his 
work. He removed prejudices, he commanded 
respect, he won the admiration and affection 
of those who knew him. His medicine opened 
the ears and hearts of the people. His logic 
tore up error by the roots; his preaching was 
with power; the number of regular hearers was 
trebled those three years. His letters and jour- 
nals attest his great lo-vb of literature, science, 
and antiquities, and his earnest desire to con- 
tribute to their advancement, yet his determi- 
nation to subordinate these and every other ob- 
ject of interest to the salvation of men and the 
Kedeemeris kingdom.” 

liObetlial, a town in tl^e Transvaal, East 
South Africa, northwest of.Leydensburg, . Mis- 
sion station of the Berlin Evan. Luth. Society 
(1877); 1 missionary, 8 native helpers, 1 out- 
station, 168 church-members. 

LiOdiaBa, a city in the Punjab, India, 115 
miles southeastof Lahore. Climate semi-tropical. 
Population, 44, 000. Mission station of the Pres- 
byterian Church (North), 1835; 3 missionaries 
and wives, 1 single lady, 6 other helpers, 3 out- 
stations, 1 church, 114 church-members, 4 girls* 
schools, 56 scholars, 10 schools, 1.080 students. 
The station was opened in 1834, but was com- 
pletely broken up by the Indian Mutiny in 1857. 
It is now in a most flourishing condition. The 
printing-press publishes works in four different 
languages. 

I^oewentlial, Isidor, b. Posen, Prussian 
Poland, 1829, of Jewish parents. At an early 
age be showed great aptitude for language 
and philology, without entering college he 
had at the age of seventeen more than mastered 
the stupes of a coEege course. Intending now 
to <](evote himself to a btisiaess life^ he a<>- 
cebtfeda mercantile clerfcsMi*. 
cal jb politics, member of a liberal 
published a poem whk^ so dispiesis^, ' : 
eririnent tbait 
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York in 1846. There he was so destitute that 
he became a street peddler in order to earn his 
bread. Through the influence of Rev. Mr. 
Gayley of Delaware he obtained a situation as 
teacher of Geiman and French in Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. He joined the senior 
class, and graduated in 1848. He then became 
teacher of languages in the collegiate school at 
Mount Holly,^. J. (1848-50). In 1851 he be- 
came a Christian, and in 1852 entered the Theo- 
logical Seminaiyat Princeton, taking high rank 
in philology, and writing important articles for 
the Biblical Repertory.'’ He was tutor in 
Princeton College in 1855; ordained by the Pres- 
byteyr of New York as an evangelist, and sailed 
in 1856 as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board 
for Northern India. He acquired a knowl- 
edge of Persian, Arabic, Kashmiri, Hindustani, 
and the Pushto, the language of the Af ghans. 
He could speak Persian fluently. He completed 
a translation of the New Testament into the 
Pushto, which is now in circulation among the 
Afghans. He was shot in his own garden by 
his watchman, a Sikh, who alleged that he mis- 
took Dr. Loewenthal for a robber. He had 
nearly completed a dictionary of the Pushto 
langua^, and left a collection of Pushto 
works in manuscript. His death, which oc- 
curred at Peshawur in 1864, was a great loss to 
the mission. 

liOftcha, a town in Bulgaria, 20 miles south 
of Plevna, 80 miles northeast of Sofia. Cli- 
mate fog^, damp, 100° to 10°. Population, 
7,020, Bulgarians, Turks, Gypsies. Religion, 
Eastern Orthodox. Mission station Methodist 
Episcopal Church (North) 1881; 1 missionaiy, 
2 female missionaries, 2 schools, 45 scholars. 

LiOffan^ Robert William, h. York, 
Ohio,tJ.S.A.,May 4th, 1843; served as a soldier in 
the Union army 1862; graduated at Oberlin Col- 
lege and Theological S^emina^ 1872; preached 
one year during his course at Brunswick, Ohio; 
sailed for Micronesia as a missionaiy of the A. 
B. C. P. M. June 20th, 1874, He resided fora 
time on Ponape, and in 1879 went to the Mort- 
lock Islands to take charge of the work in that 
group. On these coral islands he remained 
with his wife for two years, when, on account 
of the scarcity and poor quality of the pro- 
visions, their health became greatly impaired, 
and his life was despaired of. They embarked 
for New Zealand and thence for San Francisco. 
There Mr. Logan's health was so- much im- 
proved that they returned to Micronesia. In 
1884 he took up his residence within the Ruk 
archipelago, where he enjoyed good health, and 
accomplished a wonderful work on many islets. 
He resided on the island of W ok, on the Ruk 
lagoon. While rejoicing over the arrival of 
reinforcements, and the anticipations of more 
extended operations in the Western Caroline 
Islands, he was attacked with fever, and after 
seven weeks' illness, died December 27th, 1887. 
Mr. Treiber, writing on the day of his death, 
styles him a mighty man of God." Dr. Pease 
of Kusaie writes of him: He was very dear to 
us all who .knew him, and by; every one he was 
held in the highest estimation. He was our 
best missionary. As a worker, he was zealous, 
methodical, indefatip;able. In his care of the 
mission he was cautious and prudent, making 
no fals^ moves, yet withal enthusiastic and full 
of courage— just the man for a pioneer, or for 
ahy other place in our work. As a man he was 


kind, patient, and sympathetic towards every 
one, intolerant of nothing but sin, always long- 
suffering towards the sinner." 

LiOkoJa, a town on the Upi)er Niger, Africa, 
northw'est of Gbebe, at the junction of the 
Binue River with the Niger. Mission station 
of the Church Missionary Society; 7 native 
workers, 37 church- members, 2 schools, 58 
scholars, and a printing establishment, which 
issues works both in the lybiraand in tbeHausa 
languages. The New Testament and parts of 
the Old Testament have been translated into 
the Haiisa, the language used by a large and 
powerful Mohammedan tribe. 

Lombok, one of the Bali Islands (q.v.), at 
the east end of Java, East Indies. The Utrecht 
Mission opened a station at Buleling in 1866. 

London Association in Aid of 
Moravian Missions* Headquarters, 29 
Eljr Place, Holhorn, London, W. C., England. — 
This association was established in 1817, for the 
purpose of collecting funds in England in aid 
of the -missions of the United Brethren or Mora- 
vians. Membership is open to all persons sub- 
scribing annually one guinea, or collecting six- 
pence a week. 

" Benefactors of ten guineas and upwards, 
and ministers making congregational collections 
to the amount of twenty guineas, and executors 
paying bequests of fifty pounds, shall be life- 
members. 

** The Committee shall consist of all ministers 
who are members, and of about twenty others 
to be chosen out of the lay-members of the 
Association, annually, at the public meeting, in 
the month of May, who shall hold their meet- 
ings on the first Thursday of every month, 
which shall be open to the attendance of any 
member of the association. The Secretary of 
the missions shall be (ex-oflScio) a member of 
the Committee." 

The whole of the funds obtained (after deduct- 
ing incidental expenses) are remitted* to the 
conductors of the missions of the United Breth- 
ren or Moravians, and appear in the Annual 
Reports of the Society, as weU as in a report 
issued annually by the Association. This 
is of especial advantage to English readers, as it 
brings the great work of the Moravians more 
cleany before them than the reports of the 
parent Society, 

London Missionary Society.-'Head- 

quarters, Mission House, 14 Bloomfield Street, 
London "Wall, London, E. 0. 

Mistory* — ^The London Missionary Society, 
or, as it was first called, ** The Missionary So- 
ciety," was the second of the great societies 
formed near the close of the 18th and in the 
opening of the 19th centuries, and was the im- 
mediate result of the Bengal Mission of William 
Carey. Dr. Ryland, of Biistol College, a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, invited his friends, the Rev. Dr. David 
Bogue, a Presbyterian minister of Gosport, and 
Mr. Stephen, to listen to the first letters received 
from Carey and Thomas. After hearing them, 
Dh Bogue and Mr. Stephen called upon Mr. 
Hey, a leading minister of Bristol, and from, 
him obtained a promise of support if they 
should organize a society for non-Baptists. Dr. 
Bogue then sent to the Evangelical Magazine 
an ‘ * address to professors-of the gospel,” urging 
thena to pray, converse, and consult w;ith one 
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another/' and to subscribe annually a sum of 
money sufficient to send ‘'twenty or thirty” 
missionaries among the heathen. Ti^ paper 
was published in September, 1794, and its effect 
upon Christians in England and Scotland was in- 
stantaneous. So much interest was excited, that 
a meeting, with a view to the formation of a 
society, was appointed for the 4th of November. 
The ministers who attended it were of vaiious 
connections and denominations, but “glowing 
and harmonious” in their missionary zeal. 
These ministers sent out, in January, "lT95, a 
circular to various persons in which it was pro- 
posed that a meeting should be held in London 
the ensuing summer for the purpose of organ- 
izing a missionary society. On the 15th of Jan- 
uaiy a number of ministers convened in the city 
of London, and appointed a committee to ascer- 
tain the sentiments of ministers throughout the 
country in regard to the great plan under con- 
sideration. Accordingly, a circular letter ad- 
dressed to ministers was drawn up, acquainting 
them with the plan and object of the pro- 
posed society; they were requested to make the 
matter known to their congregations, 'and to 
send delegates to the Convention, which was ap- 
pointed for the S3d, 23d, and 24th days of Sep- 
tember. 

On the evening preceding the meeting a con- 
sultation of ministers was held. Interesting 
letters from ministers and “ private Christians ” 
were read, and an address delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Haweis of Aid winkle. Dr. Rowland Hill 
closed the meeting with prayer, and the assem- 
bly broke up with feelings of delight, “ which 
the highest gratification of sensuality, avarice, 
ambition, or party zeal could never have in- 
spired.” The following day, September 21st, a 
large congregation assembled at Spa Fields 
Chapel. Dr. Haweis preached an aninaating 
sermon from Mark 16 : 15, 16, and after the 
meeting a large number of ministers and lay- 
men adjourned to the “ Castle and Falcon/' Al- 
dersgate Street, and formed “ The Missionary So- 
ciety.” In the evening a sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Gf-. Burder, and on the three fol- 
lowing days successive meetings were held in 
different parts of the city. The cause of mis- 
sions was pleaded with solemnity and earnest- 
ness, and the Christian world seemed to awake 
as from a dream, wondering that it could have 
slept so long while the heathen were waiting 
for the Oospel of Jesus Christ. For the first 
time Christians of all denominations, forgetting 
their party prejudices and partialities, assembled 
in the same place, sang the same hymns, united 
in the same prayers, and felt themselves one in 
Christ. This unanimity of spirit, which time 
has only served to strengthen, is found em- 
bodied in the constitution of the Society, which 
has remained unchanged. For greater facility 
and expedition in the conduct of business, the 
directors are empowered to sub<livide into com- 
mittees, hut no proceedings of the committees 
are valid until ratified by the Board. 

All moneys exceeding the sum required for 
the current use of the Society and its various 
missions are invested by the oixectoxs in such 
securities as they ipay approve, ih the names of 
not less than three trustees, who are appointed 
by them from anaoitg the members of theBoard, 
and wf xtnder the liietmctioBs of the directors, 
and dul in, sell, “convert into mon^, and,y:ary 
the investment^ in thmr names at such times 
and in such manner as thb directors xeoume. 


The directors appoint the salaries of the sec- 
retaries, but themselves transact the businesa of 
the Society without emolument. 

Constitution and Organization ^ — 
“The Missionary Society” was largely as- 
sisted, in its early years, by Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, but is now supported mainly by 
the Independents or Congregationalists,the other 
denominations directing their gifts in large 
measure to the societies since formed in their 
own communions. But the fundamental piin- 
ciple of the Society remains the same as at the 
outset, namely: That its design is not to send 
Presbyterianism, Independency, Episcopacy, 
or anj- other form of ‘church order and gov- 
ernment (about which there may be difference 
of opinion among serious persons), but the glo- 
rious gospel of the blessed (4od, to the h(sathen, 
and tfiat it shall be left (as it ought to be left) to 
the minds of the persons w^hom God may call 
into the fellowship of His Son from among them, 
to assume for themselves such form of church 
government as to them shall appear most agree- 
able to the Word of God.” 

The sole object of the Society is to spread the 
knowledge of Christ among heathen and other 
unenlightened nations. 

The condition of membership in the Society is 
an annual payment of one guinea. 

A general meeting of members is held annually 
in London during the month of May, for the 
purpose of appointing a treasurer, secretaries, 
and directors ; to receive reports and to audit 
accounts; and to deliberate on any measures 
which may promote the object of the Society. 
All matters proposed are determined by a major- 
ity vote of the members present. 

The management of the Society is in the 
hands of a Board of Directors, annually chosen 
out of the members of the Society, not more 
than one third of whom reside in or near London . 
The directors are empowered to collect and re- 
ceive all moneys contributed to the Society, and 
to expend the same in its behalf; to select and 
manage mission stations; to appoint, send forth, 
and fittingly maintain missionaries, to make, 
alter, and amend by-laws for the general conduct 
of business, and otherwise to cany out in a 
suitable manner the object of the Society. 

JOevelopment of Foreign Jrark ^ — 
Soon after the formation of the Society, its 
members were called upon to decide in what 
part of the world its work should begin. Like 
Carey, Dr. -Haweis had become much interested 
in the South Sea Islanders from Captain Cook's 
‘ * Narrative of his V oyages in the P^.cific Ocean, ” 
and in an address delivered at Surrey Chapel 
drew such a picture of these “dark places of 
the earth” that intense interest was excited, 
and the directors decided to establish a mission 
at Tahiti. They began immediately to solicit 
subscriptions, to examine and select mission- 
aries, and to make preparations for their voyage. 
Much hard work had tq he accomplished, ** but 
every difficulty vanished before the energy and 
zeal of the Missionaiy Society,” and in August, 
1796, the “ Duff purchased by the Society and 
Commanded by Captain James Wilson, 
worthy gentleman who had retired in afflinence 
and ease from the East India service,'* but 
voluntered Ms services for this vtmi^ safied 
down the Thames^ having on board nds* 
sionaries who thus inaugurated a work for 
vivid interest great Jesuits ^ 

perior in the hjstoiy of ihisriohs. 
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At the same time attention was specially 
called to Africa, where the Baptist Missionary 
Society had during the previous year made an 
attempt to establish a mission. “The London 
Missionary Society joined with the Glasgow and 
Scottish Slissionary Societies, in 1796, in send- 
ing an expedition to Sierra Leone. This, how- 
ever, not proving a success, and the recent con- 
quest of Cape Colony directing public notice to 
South Africa, in December, r796. Dr. Yander- 
kemp and his associates set sail for Cape Town. 
In 1798 a missiouaiy was sent to Calcutta, but 
there was no definite mission organized in India 
until 1804, when Messrs. Biiigeltaube, Cran, and 
Des Granges were stationed at Yizugapatam and 
Travancore, and Mr. Yoss at Colomba, Ceylon. 
Another attempt was made in 1811 at Chinsurah, 
near Calcutta, but it was not until 1816 that the 
ISorth India Mission was definitely inaugurated. 
In 1800 the Rev. AYilliam Moseley, an indepen- 
dent minister at Long Buckby, Northampton- 
shire, published a valuable “ Memoir on the 
Importance and Practicability of Translating 
and Pul)lishing the Holy Scriptures in the 
Chinese Language.” He had discovered in the 
British Museum a manuscript containing a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, and the first 
chapter of the Hebrews in Chinese. It was a 
folio volume, and was lettered by mistake 
“Evangelica Quatuor Sinice.” On a blank 
leaf, at the beginning of the volume, is the fol- 
lowing note : ** This transcript was made at 
Canton in 1737 and 1788, by order of Mr. Hodg- 
son, who says it has been collated with care and 
found very correct. Given by him to Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart., in 1789.” (Moseley's Memoir, 2d 
edition, p, 20 ; Evan. Mag., vol. ix, p. 445.) It 
was this Memoir hy Mr. Moseley which first 
turned the attention of the frienas of missions 
to China, and in 1804 the Rev. Robert Morrison 
was engaged by the L. M. S. to study the 
Chinese language. In January, 1807, he sailed 
from England, by way of America, for Canton, 
with a particular view to the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into Chinese, inaugurating thus 
the work of Protestant missions in China proper. 

At the same time (1807) an urgent call from a 
West India planter gave the impulse for the 
founding of a mission at Demerara which after- 
wards extended to British Guiana and Jamaica. 
Then followed the mission to Mauritius (1814), 
consequent on the occupation of that island by 
the British Government, ahd in 1818 was com- 
menced in Madagascar a work that has been 
one of the marvels of the Christian Church. 

The Levant was not without its interest for 
England, and in 1816 a missionary was stationed 
at Malta with a view to work in Greece, and a 
few years later the Ionian Islands were occupied. 
This effort, however, was not continued, and 
the missionaries entered other departments of 
labor, one of them becoming an efficient agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

1818 saw the commencement of a mission to 
Siberia and Tartary, afterwards closed by 
Russian edict in 1840, and of one to Malacca 
and the East Indies, since given over to the 
Netherlands Society. 

Then followed a long period during which 
existing work was strengthened. The first 
new mission was really the resuscitation of 
an old one, when in 1869 the mission to 
Mongolia endeavored to reach Tartary from 
the nest* In 1879 the L. M. S. responded 


again to the call from the Dark Continent, and 
established its mission in Central Africa, tak- 
ing as its district Lake Tanganyika, made 
sacred by the memories of Livingstone. This 
closed the long story of effort with which the 
society sought to girdle the earth. Single ven- 
tures there were beside, such as one to Buenos 
Ayres and another to Prince Edward's Island, 
but they did not result in permanent work, 
and are of interest chiefly as indicating the 
breadth of view of the founders and promoters 
of the Society, who were resolved that if pos- 
sible no nation should remain without the 
gospel. 

3Iissions of the Society. 

1. To the South Seas . — The first party of 
missionaries, which left London September 
1796, gid not reach Tahiti until March, 1797, 
being obliged hy violent gales to chiiiige their 
course and round the Cape of Good Hope in- 
stead of Cape Horn. They were warmly wel- 
comed by the natives, and Captain ^V'ilson, 
leaving twenty-five of the party at Tahiti and 
establishing the rest at Tongatabu and St. 
Christian in the Friendly Islands, returned to 
England. His report so increased the en- 
thusiasm for the mission that in three months 
the Duff sailed again with twenty-eight 
missionaries. When near Brazil the vessel 
was seized by a French privateer, and 
after many adventures the party succeeded in 
returning to England. A little later tidings 
w^ere received from Tahiti that on account of 
persecution most of the missionaries had been 
obliged to leave the island. In May, 1800, an- 
other party sailed for Tahiti, finding upon 
their arrival that one of those who had re- 
mained had been murdered, and another had 
given up the work. 

After eight years of labor, seemingly with- 
out result, six of the missionaries left Tahiti 
and sailed to Huahine. A rebellion of the na- 
tives occurring soon after, which resulted in 
the defeat of their king, Pomare, all the rest, 
except Mr. Nott, joined their associates in 
Huahine, In the following year all but one, 
Mr. Hayward, deciding to give up Huahine 
also, sailed for New South Wales, and thus 
apparently 'terminated the mission to Tahiti, 
from which the Society had at first hoped so 
much, but which they had long regarded as a 
sort of forlorn hope. In the twelve years of 
its existence supplies had been received only 
twice and letters not much oftener, although 
English vessels frequently touched at the 
islands, and the missionaries never failed to 
send intelligence to England. The missionaries, 
who had left the islands, while sedulously 
endeavoring to do all the good possible in New 
South Wales, felt an unconquerable desire, 
notwithstanding the trials and perils to which 
they had been exposed, to resume the im- 
portant work they had so reluctantly quitted. 
Upon receiving intelligence from Pomare 
that tranquillity was restored between him and 
his subjects, together with most urgent invita- 
tions to return, five of them (Messrs. Bicknell, 
Davies, Henry, Scott, and Wilson) rejoined 
Mr. Nott, who was with the king at Eimeo 
Now began the reaping from the long sowing. 
Pomare gave evidence of conversion, as did 
many others among the principal chiefs. 
Large numbers publicly i enounced idolatry 
and met to worship the true God; these were 
called “praying people.” Soon idolatry was 
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completely abolished in Tahiti and Eimeo, the 
gods were destroyed, human sacrihces and the 
murder of infants ceased. Their chief god, a 
shapeless block of wood, and other idols were 
forwarded to London and deposited in the 
museum of the society, as trophies of the 
triumph of Christianity in the Georgian Islands. 

In 1817 the Rev. 3Ir. Ellis, who at the request 
of the Society had learned the art of printing, 
was sent to Tahiti with a printing-press and 
types. Curiosity to see the printing-press 
brought persons from dilferent parts of the isl- 
and, 'as well as from Tahiti, to look at this won- 
derful machine. Hundreds who had learned 
to read were still destitute of a book. Some 
had -written out the whole spelling-book on 
sheets of writing-paper, while others had writ- 
ten the alphabet on pieces of cloth made from 
the bark of a tree. Pomare manifested a strong 
interest in the press aud rendered mucli assist- 
ance in the erection of the building for its ac- 
commodation. He was allowed the privilege 
of setting the types for the first alphabet, and 
of making the impression of the first sheet that 
issued from the press, greatly to his own satis- 
faction. The curiosity of the natives in regard 
to the press was not easily satisfied. Pomare 
visited the ofiice almost every da 3 % the chiefs 
requested to be admitted inside, and the win- 
dows, doors, and every crevice through which 
they could peep were tilled with people ex- 
claiming, Beriiaine! fenua paari” — ‘‘O, 
Britain, land of skill” (or kno-wledge). Na- 
tives from Eimeo and from many other islands 
came to procure books and to see the machine 
which performed such wonders. For several 
weeks before the first portion of Scripture was 
finished, the district of Afareaitu, in which the 
pdnting-office was situated, resembled a public 
fair. The beach was lined with canoes, the 
houses of the natives were full to overflowing, 
and temporary encampments were everywhere 
erected. The printing-office was visited by such 
numbers of the strangers that they often 
climbed upon one another’s backs, or on the 
sides of the windows, so as to darken the room. 
So anxious were they to obtain books, that they 
would come from other islands, and many 
waited five or six weeks rather than return 
without them. The books were read carefully 
and regularly by many, and became the source 
of great enjoyment. In 1818, a very large num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the Georgian Islands 
having embraced Christianity, the missionaries 
proposed to the king and some of the leading 
chiefs the formation of a missionary societjr, 
to be auxiliary to the London Missionary Soci- 
ety ; the plan was at once approved by them, 
and the 13th of May, the anniversaiy of the 
London Society, was appointed for its organi- 
zation. At suurise the missionaries attended a 
meeting for prayer, the- natives also holding 
one among themselves at the same hour. At 
the morning service a sermon in English -was 
preached by one of the missionaries; the after- 
noon seivices were entirely in the native lan- 
guage, and long before the appointed hour the 
chapel was crowded, and it was decided to hold 
the services in a beautiful grove near by. Af- 
ter singing and prayer, Mr. Nott delivered an 
address ; at its conclusion Pomare arose and 
addressed the multitude, referring to the won- 
derful change which the gospel had made in 
their condition, and showing their obligation to 
extend to others, still in. heathen darkness, the 


blessings they enjoyed. In conclusion, he pro- 
posed the formation of a Tahitian Missio^ry 
Society, to aid the London Missionary Society, 
asking all who approved the project to hold up 
their right hands. The whole assembly having 
thus signified approval, the constitution of the 
society, which had been previously prepared by 
the missionaries, was read; a treasurer and sec- 
retaries were chosen, and the people returned 
to their homes excited and happy. In 1819 the 
Royal Mission Chapel, planned by Pomare and 
built by the united efforts of the chiefs and 
people of Tahiti and Eimeo, was opened for di- 
vine service. Pomare and many others were 
baptized here June 6, 1819, in the presence of 
about 5,000 people. 3Iessrs. Bicknell and 
Henry, who had arrived in the ‘‘Buff ’’more 
than twenty-two 3 ^ears before, conducted the 
services. 

At the request of Pomare, the missionaries 
assisted him and his chiefs in framing a code of 
laws in accordance with the principles of the 
Christian religion, and at the first anniversary 
of the 3Iissionary Society these laws were pre- 
sented by Pomare to the chiefs and people, who 
heartily agreed to observe them. They were 
pi-inted on large sheets of paper, were sent to 
every chief and magistrate throughout the 
islands, and posted up in public places. Sub- 
sequently two or three slight insurrections 
occurred, which were easily quelled, and the 
authority of the new laws was firmly established. 

When the missionaries amved at Tahiti in 
1797 they found the moral habits of the islanders 
such that they should be forever hidden from 
view by the veil of oblivion; human depravity 
developed itself among them in revolting forms 
which will not bear the light; their savage wars 
gave them a ferocious character; they were 
addicted to thievish habits, to robbery and 
plunder. Their dances and other amusements 
were conducted with shocking indecenc^^ their 
conversation was low and vile, and chastitj" was 
unknown among them. Some of them WTere 
cannibals. Infanticide prevailed to an incred- 
ible extent. “Awfully dark indeed,” says 
Mr. Ellis, “ was their moral character, and not- 
withstanding the apparent mildness of their dis- 
positions, no portion of the human race was 
ever, perhaps, sunk lower in brutal licentious- 
ness and moral degradation than this isolated 
people.” Long and patient seed- sowing at 
len^h brought the harvest; and when the fruit 
appeared it was rich and abundant, the reports 
for 1820 showing ^ wonderful change, that 
attracted the notice even of the officers of passing 
vessels. 

In 1821 two laymen were sent out by the 
London Society to teach the natives useful arts;, 
among them the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
and how to make lathes, looms, and spinning- 
wheels. 

Near the close of 1821, Pomare, the steady 
friend and the first convert of the missionaries, 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Pomare 
III., who was crowned with Christian cere- 
monies; he lived only a year and a half, when 
he was succeeded by his sister, who afterwards 
married the young chief Tahaa, to whom her 
father had given his own name. 

In 1824 the South Sea Academy, the primaiy 
object of which was to provide education for 
the children of missionaries, was established at 
Eimeo by a deputation from the London Society. 
The Institution was intended also to be prepar- 
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atory to a seminary for training native pastors, 
and native children who showed qualities 
which would lit them for such a work had 
access to it. 

In 18*15 the Tahitian translation of the Scrip- 
tures was completed, and Mr. Xott went to 
England to superintend the work of printing, 
and to recover his health. In 1836 the Reports 
show that there were in Tahiti nearly 2,000 
church-members; two thirds of the people could 
read, a great number -were able lO write, and 
the schools and chapels were well attended. 

Such was the condition of things in the Georg- 
ian Islands when the introduction of the French 
protectorate opened the hood-gates of iniquity, 
and embarrassed and finally broke up the mis- 
sion. In 1843 the French and American con- 
sulates determined to break through all restric- 
tions, and, in spite of law, openly forced the 
sale of spirits. Insults and outrages were con- 
tinued, until in 1844 Queen Pomare took refuge 
on board a British vessel, where she remained 
for six months, and afterwards sailed in the 
*‘Carysfoid” to Raiatea. On the 2d of May, 
1844, Rev. Henry NoU died, having almost 
completed a half-century of glorious work on 
Tahiti. June 30th Rev. T. S. McKean was 
accidental!} shot by a native soldier. Many of 
the stations were at this time broken up, others 
reduced to a very low condition, and several of 
the missionaries returned to England. Among 
many arhitraiy regulations introduced by the 
French was one which changed the Sabbath 
from Sunday to Monday; and another forbid- 
ding the missionaiies to travel “without a pass- 
port. In December, 1846, the patriot forces, 
seeing the impossibility of resistance, surren- 
dered to the French; the queen returned, and 
an attempt was made to revive the mission. In 
1849 the new French governor arrived, who at 
first seemed friendly to the missionaries, but 
afterwards used his authority and influence to 
prevent the natives from going to church or 
from making contributions for the diffusion of 
the gospel. But amid all the troubles the 
Tahitian Church received numerous accessions 
and exhibited increasingly strong Christian 
character ; especially was the Christian charac- 
ter of Queen Pomare maintained through the 
most trying circumstances. In 1852 a law was 
enacted removing the choice of pastors from 
the members of the churches to the principal 
chiefs, and the missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society were denied even the privilege 
of preaching the gospel in their own houses. 
Regarding this as a violation of treaty stipula- 
tions with Great Britain, as well as of every 
principle of religious liberty, the missionaries 
retired from the island, leaving Mr, Howe in 
charge of tbe mission property and of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Papeiti. A number of 
native pastors, educated at this seminary, had 
previously been ordained, and were now in 
some instances pastors of churches. The 
French rule in the Georgian Islands subverted 
morals and strengthened every evil influence, 
but the good work of the London Missionary 
Society has not been been destroyed. Trans- 
ferred to the Paris Evangelical Society, the 
missions have flourished, and the stations now 
show most encouraging progress. 

Society Islands.— It will be remembered 
that when the missionaries on Tahiti were 
obliged to flee, they spent some time at Huahine, 
one of the Society Islands, before going to 


Xew South Wales. Mr. Hayward, however, re- 
mained for some time on Huahine, and then re- 
turned to Eimeo. In 1814 he and Mr. Nott sailed 
again to Huahine, were warmly welcomed, and 
their instructions listened to with serious atten- 
tion. Afteiwards Mr. Wilson and Pomare, 
while sailing from Eimeo, were driven to Hua- 
hiue, where they spent three months in preach- 
ing the gospel and persuading the natives to 
abandon their idols. In June, 1818, Messrs. 
Davies, Williams, Orsmond, and Ellis, accom- 
panied by a number of tbe piincipal chiefs of 
Eimeo, sailed from that iflaiid to Huahine for 
the purpose of establishing a mission there, and 
found that, with one or two exceptions, the 
natives had renounced idolatry and, in profes- 
sion at least, had become Christians. All this 
was owing to the example and efforts of Taraa- 
toa, the king of Raiatea, and some of the chiefs 
who had been with him at Tahiti and E-imeo. 
Soon after his return to Raiatea, Tamatoa had 
publicly renounced his idols, and had declared 
himself a believer in Jehovah and in Jesus 
Christ. Several of the chiefs and many of the 
people followed his example; but here, as in 
Tahiti, the idolatrous chiefs and people resorted 
to arms in defence of their gods. Exasperated 
at the destruction of Oro, their great national 
idol, they determined to put all the Christians 
to death, and made an attack upon them, which 
ho w’ ever, resulted in victory to the Christians; 
and the assailants were so much impressed with 
the mercy shown them, and the feast prepared 
for them by tbe victors, that they declared their 
intention of giviug up the gods who could not 
protect them in the hour of danger. They 
joined with the Christians in demolishing the 
idols and burning the maraes (altars), and three 
days after the battle there was not a vestige of 
idolatry left. The example set by the Raiateans 
w^assoon followed by the people of Tahaa, Bora- 
bora, and Huahine. Mauran was visited by 
chiefs and people from Borabora and Raiatea, 
who persuaded the natives to burn their temples 
and gods. Thus ended the reign of idolatry in 
the Society Islands, most of the people adopting 
the out'ward forms of Christianity, although they 
were of course not yet fully acquainted with its 
nature. 

In 1820 a house of worship was opened on 
Huahine; it was one hundred feet long and 
sixty feet wide, was iilastered within and with- 
out, and the windows were closed with sliding 
shutters. By the ingenuity of the missionaries, 
rustic chandeliers w^ere formed of light wood 
and cocoa-nut shells. Schools were established 
on this and other islands of the group, and the 
improvement of the pupils was very rapid. 
The same eagerness to obtain books was mani- 
fested here as in the Windward Islands (Georg- 
ian), and nothing could exceed the delight with 
which they were received. Great improvement 
was manifested in adopting the dress and habits 
of civilization, and in no respect was there a 
greater change than in the manner of keeping 
the Sabbath. It was customary for those who 
resided at a distance to come to the missionary 
island on Saturday afternoons, and parties from 
every direction might be seen approaching; the 
shore was lined with canoes, and the encamp- 
ment presented a scene of bustling activity. 

On tbe Sabbath no visits were made and no 
company entertained; fires, were not kindled 
except in case of sickness, the food having been 
prepared on Saturday. This strict observance 
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of the Sahbath was never directly enjoined by 
the missionaries, but was, no doubt, largely at- 
tributed to their example, and partly periiaps to 
superstition in the natives. Large congrega lions 
assembled at the religious service.". A bea-cap- 
tain, who was ijresent at one of these meetings, 
says: “The mo^t perfect order reigned the 
whole time of seiwice. The devout "tittentiou 
which these poor people paid to what was going 
forward and the earnestness with %vhich"'they 
listened to their teacher would shame an Eng- 
lish congregation.” 

The baptism of the first converts in the Society 
Islands took place in September, 1819, and Ma- 
hine, the principal chief, was among the number. 
The name of every individual was formerly de- 
scriptive of some event or quality, aud w’as gen- 
erally significant of something blasphemous, 
idolatrous, or impure. These the missionaries 
advised the people to renounce, and to select 
those by which they wished to be called in 
future." Scriptural " names were- in general 
chosen by the adults for themselves an'S their 
children. 

The first religious awakening in the Society 
Islands occurr^ in 1819 and 1820. Early in 
May, 1820, the first Christian church in this 
CToup was organized at Huahine, and on. the 
following Sabljath 16 persons united with the 
missionaries in partaking of the communion. 
The annual meeting of the Missionary Society 
was held soon after, and the subscriptions 
amounted to more than 3,000 gallons of oil, be- 
sides cotton and other articles. In February of 
the following year four of the converts who 
had long been consistent Christians were set 
apart to the office of deacon, and proved valu- 
able assistants of the missionaries. A great 
change had taken place by this time in these 
once degraded islanders. The aged and the 
sick, who had formerly been treated with the 
greatest cruelty and neglect, w'ere now nursed 
with care by relatives and children. Benevo- 
lent societies were formed among the natives in 
some of the islands for the purpose of building 
houses for the poor, and suppl^dng wdth food 
and clothing the sick who had no friends to 
take care of them. 

Parental restraint and discipline began also 
to receive attention. The mothers endeavored 
to influence their children and gain their affec- 
tion by kindness; the fathers sometimes resorted 
to harsher measures. There were, however, 
some young men who did not relish the re- 
straints which Christianity put upon them, and 
who formed a conspiracy to murder the mis- 
sionaries and overturn the government. Their 
plans were detected, and the chiefs determined 
to put the ringleaders to death. The mission- 
aries, however, interceded for them, and after a 
whole day’s discussion the chiefs yielded, in- 
quiring what would he done in England in such 
a case; when told that in England there were 
established laws, by which all offenders were 
tried before judges appointed for the purpose, 
they appointed a temporary judge, by whom the 
criminals were tried, and the ringleaders sen- 
tenced to four years’ banishment on an uninhab- 
ited island. A code of laws was soon prepared 
by the mi.ssionaries and recognized by the chiefs 
and people of Kaiatea. It was publicly pro- 
claimed in Majr, 1820. At a national assembly 
held in Huahine in May, 1821, a similar code 
was proclaimed in' that island under the author- 
ity of the queen, the governor, and the chiefs. 


Slight insurrections which occurred in Huahine, 
Sabaa, and in some of the other islands, were 
suppressed without bloodshed, and the suprem- 
acy of the laws was tirmlv established. In the 
year 1837 considerable additions were made to 
the church; in 1838 more than a hundred meiii- 
hers were admitted to church-fellowship in 
Borabora. Since that time the mission to these 
islands has been subject to many vicissitudes of 
decline and progress. The French outrages in 
the Georgian Islands and the attempts to estab- 
lish a Protectorate in this group have caiisetl 
much excitement. 

The Austral Islands, included in the Soci- 
ety’s 3Iission to the Society Islands, first received 
the knowledge of the gospel in 1821. In that 
year a fatal epidemic prevailed at Rurutu, and a 
3 'oung chief, Anura, with some companions, 
left it for Tubuai, about 100 miles distant. On 
their return, after drifting tibout for three 
w'eeks, they landed at Maurua. Here they 
w^ere shown the demolished temples, prostrate 
altars, and broken idols, and were told that the 
people on these islands had become worshippeis 
of Jehovah, the one living and true God. They 
immediately proceeded to Borabora (now called 
Porapora) to see the missionaries. From this 
place they went to Raiatea, and w’ere tilled with 
wonder at what they saw. On the Sabbath 
they were conducted to the chapel, where songs 
of praise in which the people joined, aud the 
sermon from one of the missionaries, excited in 
them the deepest interest. They were at once 
convinced of the superiority of the Christian 
religion, and desired to be instructed in the 
knowledge of the true God, became pupils in 
the school, and soon learned to read and spell 
correctly. Having publicly renounced their 
idols and professed themselves worshippers of 
Jehovah, they became anxious to return to their 
own island, to carry thither the knowledge they 
had obtained. An opportunity occurred for 
them to go in a vessel bound for England, and 
the chiefs earnestly begged the missdonaries to 
send instructors with them. Two of the native 
deacons volunteered to go, and were supplied 
with elementaiy books, and a few copies of the 
gospel in the Tahitian language, which is very 
similar to that of the Austral Islands. After 
their arrival at Rurutu, the chiefs were advised 
. to prepare an entertainment the next day, of a 
number of kinds of food which were consid- 
ered sacred, and of which it was thought a 
woman could not partake without instant 
death. The feast was accordingly made ready, 
and Anura, his wife and friends, with the Raia- 
tean Christiaus, unitedly partook of the sacred 
food. The chiefs and people stood around, ex- 
pecting to see those who had thus violated the 
law of the gods fall into convulsions or expire 
in agony. But when they saw no harm befall 
them, they exclaimed. ‘"The priests have de- 
ceived us/^ and hastening to their temples they 
hurled the idols from the places so long occu- 
pied, burnt to the ground their sacred build- 
ings, and destroyed every marae in the island* 
InT823 Mr. Williams visited Rurutu, and again 
in 1829. Teachers had been sent from Pora- 
pora to teach them reading, writing, and the 
elements of religion. Mx. Williams found that 
the people had improved and made progress in 
many ways. Rimatara and other islands fol- 
lowed the example of Rurutu, and the inhabi- 
tants of Tubuai, hearing of this, sent to Tahiti, 
requesting teachers and books. Mr. Hott, with 
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two native teachers, sailed to this island in 
June, 1822. The people were induced to attend 
public worship, where 3Ir. Xott preached. In 
1826, when !Mr. Davies visited the island, the 
profession of Christianity had become general 
throughout the island, and the chiefs and peo- 
ple were assisting the teachers in putting up 
comfortable dwellings and a substantial house 
for public worship. The work in the islands 
continued to be carried on by native agency 
alone, except the occasional visits of mission- 
aries. 

Pearl Islaots. — In the early part of the 
reign of Pomare 11. many of the inhabitants of 
the Pearl Islands tied to Tahiti for security dur- 
ing a war. They were protected by Pomare, 
and when the Tahitians cast away their idols 
they also renounced idolatry, and placed them- 
selves under the instruction of the missionaries. 
In 1827 they returned to their own island, and 
before long war, cannibalism, and idolatry 
ceased, and a place of worship was built. 

Marquesas Islaitos.—Iu 1797 Captain Wil- 
son, after landing the missionaries at Ton- 
gatalu and Tahiti, sailed for the Marquesas. 
At Santa Christina he left Mr. Crook, who, 
after residing on the island about a year, be- 
came discouraged and returned to Tahiti. In 
1825 he went back with two native teachers 
from Huahine and one from Tahiti. The 
people at first seemed friendly, and Mr. Crook 
left the native teachers and returned to Tahiti ; 
hut soon after the people threatened to kill and 
devour the teachers, who were obliged to leave. 
Several other attempts were made by the So- 
ciety to Christianize these islands, but in 1841 
the field was abandoned, and the missionaries 
returned to Tahiti. 

Her'^^y Islands. — ^In 1821 two natives were 
set apart with appropriate religious services 
at the Society Islands, and sent to Aitutaki. 
Mr. Williams went with them, and found 
among the natives every feature of savage life, 
but the teachers were kindly received with 
promises of protection. Notwithstanding these 
promises, they labored in great discouragement, 
suffering much from the persecution of the na- 
tives. At length, however, the daughter of the 
old chief was taken ill ; offerings were made to 
the gods, and to induce them to restore the 
child to health their favor was invoked from 
morning to night. But the disease increased, 
and the girl died. The chief, incensed that 
the gods should not have regarded his offerings, 
determined at once to abandon them, and the 
next morning sent his son to set fire to his 
marae. Two other maraes near it took fire and 
were consumed. The people brought their 
idols to the teachers, and professed themselves 
followers of Jehovah. Fifteen months after 
the arrival of the teachers a general meeting of 
all the people was held, and the teachers pro- 
posed that all the raaraes on the island should 
be burned, and a bouse of worship for Jehovah 
built. The multitude consented to both these 
IDropositions, and at the close of the meeting a 
general conflagration of maraes took place. 
The whole population then came in proces- 
sion, the chief and priest leading the way, and 
laid their idols at the teachers' feet, receiving 
in return copies of the gospel and elementary 
books. The missionaries at Raiatea, hearing 
of the success of the native teachers at Aitu- 
taki, resolved to visit them and to attempt the 
introduction of the gospel into every island of 


that group. In July, 1823, Messn^. Bourne and 
Williams, with six native teachers, after a five 
days’ sail, reached Aitutaki. They found the 
Sabbath regarded as a sacred day, all the people 
attending divine service, and family prayer 
general throughout the island. Five islands 
were visited, but Rarotonga, the largest of the 
group, long searched for, remained undis- 
covered. Mr. Williams, however, determined to 
make one more effort to find it, and at length, 
after almost giving up in despair, was delighted 
with the sight of the lofty mountains and beau- 
tiful valleys of the charming island. He met 
with a favorable reception, and crowds of 
people gathered round him. Of the progress 
of Christianity in this island much is already 
known. Mr. Bourne’s account is given: 
*^Much has been said of the progress of the 
gospel in Tahiti and in the Society Islands^ 
but it is not to be compared with its success in 
Rarotonga. In Tahiti the missionaries labored 
for fifteen years before the least fruit appeared. 
Two years ago the Rarotongans did not know 
of the gospel, but their advancement in religion 
equals that of the Tahitians. . . . And when 
we look at the means used it becomes much 
more astonishing. . . . Two native teachers 
have been the instruments of effecting all this 
wonderful change, before a single missionary 
has set foot upon the island.” Mr. Williams 
visited the island soon after this report was 
written, and a^ain in 1834. He says: “When 
I found them m 1823 they were ignorant of the 
nature of Christian worship ; and when I left 
them in 1834 I am not aware that there was a 
house in the island where family prayer was 
not observed every morning and evening.” 

Samoan Islands (Navigators). — In 1787 
these islands were visited by a French vessel, 
and several of the crew were treacherously^ mur- 
dered, which act created such an impression of 
their treachery and ferocity, that for many' years 
they were not visited by^ any vessels from the 
civilized world. Mr. Williams was probably 
the first to entertain the idea of introducing the 
gospel in these islands. Having no suitable 
vessel in which to make the voyage of 2,000 
miles, he, with the assistance of the natives, at- 
tempted to build one. His utmost ingenuity 
was needed for this task, and a description of 
some of the ways by which be accomplished 
his purpose may be interesting. A pair of 
smith's bellows, as well as certain tools for work- 
ing in iron, which were not to be found in Rar- 
otonga, were indispensable. He therefore killed, 
for tbe sake of their skins, three of the four 

f oats on the island, and constructed with much 
ifficulty a tolerable bellows. But the rats ate 
all the leather, leaving nothing of his apparatus 
but the naked boards, and all hope of working 
in the ordinary way was gone. Mr. Williams, 
however, persevered in his efforts, and at last 
“ bit upon a novel wajf to ‘ raise tbe wind.’ ” It 
occurred to him that air mi^ht be thrown by a 
pump as water is. Accordingly, by means of 
two boxes 18 inches square and 4 ft. high, with 
valves and levers, and worked by 8 or 10 na- 
tives, he contrived to procure such a succession 
of blasts as answered all his purposes in the 
building of the vessel. A stone was used for 
an anvil, and a pair of carpenter’s pincers for 
tongs. With scarcely^ any iron, without saw, 
oakum, cordage, or sail-cloth, he at length suc- 
ceeded in launching a vessel 60 feet long and 18 
in breadth, and of 70 or 80 tons burden. It was 
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named “ The Messenger of Peace.” The trees 
used for it had beeSa split with wedges, the 
ropes were of the twisted bark of the hibiscus, 
the sails made of native mats quilted, and the 
rudder was formed of a piece of a pick-axe, a 
cooper^ adze, and a large hoe. In this vessel 
Messrs. Williams and BarfE, with 7 native teach- 
ers, sailed from liaiatea May 24th, 1830. The^' 
proceeded first to Tongatabu. whence they 
sailed for Samoa, taking with them a chief o"f 
one of these islands, whom they found at Ton- 
gatabu. After a protracted voyage they reached 
Savaii, w^hose king, Malietoa, received them 
kindly. Leaving the teachers, Mr. Williams re- 
turned to Kaiatea. Two years later he again 
visited Samoa, and found that on some of the 
islands Christianity had been embraced through 
the teaching of the natives from Raiatea, At 
one place a congregation of 50 Christians, dis- 
tinguished from the heathen natives by a band 
of white cloth upon the ann, had been gathered 
by one whose only instruction had been gained 
from one of the teachers who was laboring on an 
island many miles away. A long canoe voyage 
was necessary for each lesson he received. This 
man and many others, calling themselves “ Sons 
of the Word,” begged Mr. Williams to send 
them teachei’s. This great desire for instruc- 
tion was communicated by Mr. Williams to the 
L. M. S., and in 1835 a parW of missionaries, 
accompanied by their wives, set sail for Samoa. 
In 1830, in these beautiful islands, rapine, mur- 
der, cannibalism and most sickening crimes 
and horrors prevailed; through the work of the 
L. M. S. all this was changed, and within ten 
years’ time Christianity reigned in the hearts 
and lives of the people. 

New Hebrides. — The Illness of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams necessitated their return to 
England in 18^. Recovering their health dur- 
ing a four years residence in England, they be- 
came anxious to return to their former w’ork, 
and Mr. Williams proposed to the Society to 
undertake an exploring voyage among the 
groups of islands situated between Samoa and 
New Guinea, and to place on them native 
teachers. Accordingly an appeal was made to 
Christians in England for money to purchase a 
ship, which should be devoted exclusively to 
missionary purposes. Mr. Williams’s narrative 
and his personal representations excited so 
much interest throughout England, that a sum 
more than sufaeient for the purchase of a ship, 
the “ Camden,” was soon raised. On the 4th of 
April, 1838, a farewell meeting of intense in- 
terest was held in London, and a few days later 
the Camden ” sailed, having on board a party 
of 13 missionaries, including Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
Imins and their son. Mr. Williams visited the 
Navigator’s, Georgian, and Society Islands, and 
then proceeded to the New Hebrides, accom- 
panied by Captain Morgan, Mr. Cnimingbam, 
vice-consul for the South Sea Islands, and Mr. 
Harris, who was intending to go as a missionary 
to the Marquesas. On the 19th November, 
1889, the “ Apostle of the Pacific ” landed at 
Tanna, where he was kindly treated by the 
people. The three Samoan teachers set apart 
for this island were gladly received, and Mr. 
Williams set sail again for Erromanga, which 
he reached the next day. The natives here 
were more rude and barbarous than those of 
the other islands, and would not at first hold 
any intercoui-se with the strangers; but having 
received presents of fish-hooks and beads, they 


brought some cocoanuts to the missionaries,'*' 
who, thinking that they had gained their confi- 
dence, all went on shore. While Captain 3Ior- 
gan waited to see the boat safely anchored, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Cunniugham 
walked up the beach. The captain then "start- 
ed to follow, but the boat’s crew called to him 
to come back. Looking round, he saw 3Ir. 
Williams and Mr. Cunningham running to- 
wards the sea, !Mr. Williams closely pursued by 
a native. Captain Morgan immediately re- 
turned to the boat, from which he saw a native 
strike Mr. Williams, who fell backward to the 
ground. Another native struck him with a 
club while others pierced his body with arrows. 
Mr. Httrris shared the same fate Captain Mor- 
gan tried in vain to obtain the bodies, hut every 
attempt w’as foiled by the natives, by whom they 
were afteiward cooked and devoured. The 
news of this calamity wras received in England 
a few days before the annual meeting of. the 
Society. 

In February, 1840, the British ship ‘"Favorite” 
sailed from Sydney to search for the remains of 
Messrs. Williams and Harris. Mr. Cunningham 
and a Samoan chief to act as interpreter, accom- 
panied the expedition. At Erromanga, by 
means of presents and threats, they obtained 
from the natives part of the bones of the two 
missionaries. The vessel then sailed for the 
Samoas, where the bones were interred, the ser- 
vices being attended by the officers of the “Favor- 
ite, ’’the missionaries, and hundreds of Samoans, 
who remembered Mr. Williams as the first mes- 
senger of salvation to their shores. Soon after 
this, Mr. Heath, of the Samoan Mission, was re- 
quested by his brother-missionaries to make an ex- 
ploring vo;^age in the “ Camden.” He visited the 
New Hebrides, and left native teachers at four 
of the Islands, one of them being Erromanga. 

In 1842 Messrs. Turner and Nisbet arrived at 
Tanna. They assembled the principal chiefs, 
made known their object, and were kindly re- 
ceived with promises of protection. On the fol- 
lowing Sabbath they held religious services, 
which were attended by more than 200 people. 
The missionaries soon found, however, that the 
people were depmved and cruel in the extreme. 
A few manifested some attachment to them, hut 
by all others they were regarded with distrust 
and hatred, and more than once their destruc- 
tion was secretly attempted. A fatal disease at- 
tacked the island, and the chiefs in the interior, 
attributing it to the arts of the missionaries, de- 
manded their expulsion. To this those who 
were friendly to the missionaries would not con- 
sent, and a savage w^ar was the result. The 
missionaries left the island in their small open, 
boat, but were driven back, and death in itR 
most horrid form seemed inevitable, when, just 
as they were entering the harbor, an American 
vessel appeared off Tanna, in which they were 
taken to the Navigator’s Islands. The attempt to 
place native teachers on the Isle of Pines, in 1840, 
had a still more tragical result. In 1842 the crew 
of the brig “Star,” having been treated with ap- 
parent friendship, went on shore to cut timber, 
and were treacherously killed and devoured, af- 

* This shyness and distrust on the part of the natives 
was owin^ to the fact that a short time previous a 
arty of white traders had landed on the island and 
ad killed the son of the chief; the murders perpe- 
trated afterward were simply acts of vengeance, and 
were in strict accordance with native law. (See New 
Hebrides Mission ) 
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ter which the Samoan teachers were murderer! at 
the command of the chief, not from opposition 
to them or to what they taught, but in revenue 
for outrages previousiy committed by EnulNh 
anfl American .traders.' The visits of fhe^^e trad- 
ing-vessels have been marked by robbery and 
murder, and the acts of vengeance committed 
by the natives in this case, in the murder of 
3Iessrs. ‘Williams and Harris, and at other times, 
do not equal in barbarity the actions of many of 
these traders. The natives, upon one occasion 
haring otferecl some resistance to their outrages, 
•w ere attacked with deadly weapons, many of 
them slain, and others, having taken refuge in 
a cave, were suffocated hy a tire built at its 
mouth. The immediate cause of the death of 
the teachers on the Isle of Pines w’as the fact 
that they had been presented by the traders with 
forged letters from the missionaries, in which 
they were directed to assist them in the promo- 
tion of their objects The jealousy of the peo- 
ple was thus excited against them. Notwith- 
standing all the discouragement, the mission to 
the New Hebrides was renewed in 1845, when 
Messrs Turner and Murray landed at Tanna 
with lo native teachers. They left four of the 
teachers and two native evangelists at Niue, 
after which they proceeded to Erromanga, but 
from the appearance of the natives, they con- 
cluded that they were still unfriendly to the 
gospel, and so did not land. Prom Erromanga 
they proceeded to Sandwich Island, about 50 
miles distant, where they found a population of 
noble aspect and gentle manners. Here they 
placed four native evangelists, who were received 
with hearty good-will by chiefs and people. 
Teachers were also left at two islands of the 
New Caledonia group, but on the large island 
of New Caledonia they found that JVIatuku, 
the chief of the Isle of Fines, had so influenced 
the people that they thought best to withdraw 
the teac'hers already there. In 1853 the Bev. 
Messrs. Murray and Sunderland, of the Samoan 
mission, visited these islands, and found an ex- 
traordinary change in the sentiments and habits 
of the people since the previous visit of the mis- 
sionary ship. Large numbers had renounced 
idolatry and put themselves under Christian in- 
struction. Commodious places of worship and 
dwellings for teachers had been erected, con- 
gregations and schools gathered, and a few were 
hopeful candidates for church fellowship.* 

Many unsuccessful attempts were made to 
land missionaries on Niue (Savage Island); but 
in 1849 a teacher from Sauvrar succeeded in 
establishing himself there. In 1857 mission- 
aries visited the island, and found that remark- 
able progress had been made. In 1861 the 
Rev. Mr. Lawses was sent to this post, where he 
met with great success. In addition to evan- 
gelistic, pastoral, and school work, lie^ trained 
many students who have become efficient pio- 
neers in other islands in Polynesia and in New 
Guinea. There are now in the training institu- 
tion fifteen young men, who, it is hoped, will 
make good teachers either at home or in New 
‘Guinea. 

New Guinea. — The mission to New 
Griiinea was commenced in 1871, hy the placing 
of eight teachers from the Loyalty Islands at 
Darn ley, Saihai, and Duan islands in Torres 
Strait. In 1873 Mr. Murray, accompanied hy 
Mrs. Murray and fourteen teachers from the 
Loyalty and Hervey Islands, settled at Cape 
York, locating the teachers in various places. 


In 1873 he placed teachers at Port Moresby, 
W’hich i-- now the central station of the work 
ea.st of Torres Strait. Murray Island il8T7) has 
become the centre for the western branch of 
the mission. Fiom the industrial school and 
teachers’ seminary at this place many teach- 
ers have gone forth to w’Oi’k in the islands and 
on the coast of Torres Strait. Port IVIoressby 
has tiho ti training institution, from wdrich 
many students have been sent to evangelize 
their countrymen. This mission has suffiered 
much from the fever, and fi*om the hostility of 
the natives, but remarkable results have been 
attained, especially in the eastern branch of the 
mission. , , 

Year b 3 ' v^ear these islands of the South Pacihe 
are becoming of greater value to European 
powers. In some cases the dii*ect trade with 
the islands and the extent of the plantations 
owned upon them have been suflicieut to in- 
duce Great Britain, France, and German}' to 
assert a claim to their posssesion. In other 
c*ases the strategic position of groups of islands 
on the line of communication between Europe 
and the colonial possessions of some power has 
been the motive for annexation. Serious changes 
have occurred, and the Society’s mission work 
has been contracted both at its eastern and w'es- 
tern extremities. The resolve to withdraw en- 
tirely as soon as possible from the mis.sion in 
the Society Islands, and also from the Loyalt}” 
Islands, will soon limit the work to the Samoan 
Island groups, with the out-stations in the north- 
west, and the island of Niue. The lonir-threat- 
ened annexation of the Society Islands b}’’ the 
French took place during 1889, the immediate 
result being most disastrous to mission work. 
The natives bad no wish to come under the 
French flag, and they resented with great spirit, 
though without avail, the attack upon their lib- 
erties. In Raiatea a large section of the popu- 
lation went to the mountains and the hush, re- 
fusing to submit to French jurisdiction. In 
Huahine the excitement and opposition were 
equally intense; and only the great forbearance 
displayed by the commander of the French 
war-vessel prevented bloodshed. Such a state 
of things could not hut paralj^ze all mission 
operations. 

On Raiatea the schools were closed, and the 
Lord’s Supper had not been celebrated for 
months, because the people were scattered. The 
contributions to the Society from Raiatea and 
Tahaa, which have often amounted to several 
hundred pounds, dropped to a few dollars 
privately ^ven. The Rev. W. E. Richards had 
the pain of finding that his earnest eflorts (as a 
neutral, yet a friend) to prevent bloodshed 
caused him to be viewed with suspicion and 
anger by his own people and also by the French 
authorities. Mr. Cooper found himself in the 
same position on Huahine, and for some time it 
seemed doubtful if the people would ever again 
listen to his voice. Thej^ seemed to have begun 
to understand his position better before the end 
of the year; but their hostility to every attempt 
of the French to establish their authority con- 
tinues unabated; and it is greatly to be feared 
that before long there will be a serious conflict 
on both islands. 

The death of Mr. Richards has already been 
referred to in the earlier portion of the report. 
After this sad event it became the duty of the 
directors to consider the situation with a view to 
future arrangements; and after mature delibera- 
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tion it'v^as deciderl that it ^rould not be expedi- 
ent to fill up the vacant place by a fresh ap- 
pointment, and that as soon as arrangements 
could be made for the transfer of the mission as 
a whole, it would be for the advantage of the 
churches if it were handed over to the Paris 
Evangelical ^lissionary Society. It scarcely 
needs"1:o be said that tllis decision is not due to 
any unwillingness on the part of English mis- 
.sionaries to work under the Fi’cnch flag The 
directors are glad also to acknowledge that it is 
not due to any oppressive measures instituted 
by the French Government against Protestants. 

. It is, however, part of the settled policy of the 
French administration that all education shall 
be in the hands of the government, and shall be 
conducted in the French language. By this 
means one of the most important parts of the in- 
fluence the missionaries have hitherto possessed 
has been entirely removed from them: and it is 
also doubtful if the training of the native pas- 
tors 'Will be permitted. Moreover, it appears to 
be part of the French colonial law that no con- 
tributions shall be made by the churches to the 
funds of any .foreign o'rganization. Conse- 
quently, the prospect"In these islands appears to 
be the restriction of the missionaries’ work within 
the narrowest limits, accompanied by an enor- 
mous increase of the cost of the work to the 
Society. Yery unwilling as they are to retire 
from fields which have been so richly blessed, 
there appeared, under the circumstances, to be 
no alternative left. 

The Hervey Islands were visited in the be- 
ginning of the (1889) year by a terrific hurricane, 
which did great damage to chapels, schools, 
and dwelling-houses, and wrecked the planta- 
tions of the people. The hurricane wjis fol- 
lowed on Rarotonga hy a prolonged drought, in 
which many of the springs entirely dried up. 
As a consequence of this the people have suf- 
fered very serious losses. Another memorable 
event of the year is the proclamation of the 
British Protectorate over the islands. This 
step was taken after repeated requests from the 
people and with their enthusiastic approval, 
and is in accordance with a common under- 
standing arrived at by England, France, and 
Germany, by which the principal groups of 
islands in the South Seas are co mi ng under the 
influence of one or other of these powers. It is 
significant at.once of the progress of civilization 
and of the character of too much of the trade 
with the South Seas, that the principal request 
made by the queen and chiefs to her Majesty 
the Queen of England, in connection with the 
protectorate, was that a law should be passed 
forbidding the introduction into the islands, or 
the sale to the natives, of intoxicating liquor. 

In the autumn, six native teachers with their 
wives, having completed their course of train- 
ing at the institution at Rarotonga, were sent 
to join the number already at work in New 
Guinea. Within the past six years 26 teachers - 
with their wives have been sent out from this 
institution. 

The Samoan Mission now includes the islands 
of Tutuila, Manua, Upolu, and Savaii, with the 
Tokelau, Ellice, and Gilbert OTOups. The po- 
litical troubles in Samoa and the civil war which 
has raged fiercely have occasioned great anxiety 
to the missionary societies at work there; but 
their neutrality has been respected, and the 
work has gone on at the various stations, subject 
to the evils which are inseparable from a time 


of war. These troubles having, by the agree- 
ment between England, Germany, and^ the 
United States, come to an enri, it is" hoped that 
the work may continue witliout further inter- 
ruption from political sources. 

Bn'iis/t Guiuna and the Wefd Tndm . — In 1807 
Mr. Post, the owner of a large plantation called 
“Le Resouvenir,” in Demerara, sent to the 
Directors of the ^Missionary Society an urgent re- 
quest that a missionary might be Neiit to instruct 
his slaves. Accordingly, in February of the 
following year the Rev. j. Wray was settled at 
Le Resouvenir. The expenses of the mission 
were almost entirely borne by 3Ir. Post, vrho 
secured to the Societ}" the chapel and dwelling- 
house, together with "a small endowment In 
1809 Mr. Post died, and in 1813 Mr. Wray re- 
moved to Berbice, to lake the religious charge 
of the crown negroes there. In 1817 Rev. d . 
Smith succeeded Mr. Wray, and labored suc- 
cessfully* until 1823. On a charge of complicity 
with a revolt among the negroes he "was tried 
by court-martial, and died in prison on the 6th 
Februaiy, 1824. With his death the work of 
the Society at Le Resouvenir came to a close. 
After the" “ Emancipation Act ” of 1834 the 
Society attempted further work among t‘iu 
negro races, and a mission was commenced in 
Jamaica. The object of this mission was to 
found Christian churches, and gradually lead 
them on to self-management and self-support; 
and to aid in accomplishing this, institutions 
were founded in Demerara, Berbice, and Ja- 
maica. Every effort was made to encourage 
the negroes to moral and spiritual improvement 
and self-help. At one time there were 19 mis- 
sionaries in Guiana and Jamaica; now there is 
but one in Guiana, and in Jamaica the Society 
has no representative. 

Jfai6rigtus.--The work of the L. M. S. in'* 
Mauritius was commenced in 1814, with the 
opening of a school for French children at Port 
Louis, and the circulation of Scriptures and 
tracts. A Sunday-school was formed, and in 
the face of much opposition a small congrega- 
tion was gathered. By degrees Mr. Le Brun, 
the missionary, succeeded in inducing the free 
colored people to attend upon his Instructions, 
and in 1818 he organized a church, which in 
18i9had20 members. An auxiliaiy Mission- 
ary Society was formed, the proceeds of which 
were to be devoted to the support of the Mada- 
gascar mission. In 1820 a missionary under 
appointment to IVladagascar undertook the in- 
stniction of the slaves upon a plantation called 
Belombre, with such good result that the di- 
rectors continued the school for many years. 
In 1832 Mr. Le Brun’s health failed, and he 
was obliged to visit England. Owing to the 
state of affairs on the island, the directors 
thought it unwise to resume the mission, but 
Mr. Le Brun returned and carried on the work 
at his own charges. Under his care and that 
of his wife and son, the evangelistic, educa- 
tional, and pastoral work were prosecuted with 
vigor. 

(See article on Madagascar.) 
Present missionary force 32 English mission- 
aries and 670 native pastors. 

Ind^.—Tbe mission work of the L. M. S. in 
India is divided into three section.s, North In- 
dia, South India, and Travancore, which are 
again subdivided, the different stations not be- 
ing always dependent upon or organically con- 
nected with each other, but for geographical 
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reasons the wider distinction will be pre- 
seiwerh 

1. 2s ORTH India, containing the stations of 
Calcutta tl817), Berhanapur (1819), Benares 
(1830), Mirzapur (1837), Almora (1850), Sin- 
growli (1863), Ranee Khet (1869). 

3. South India, containing IMadras (1805), 
Yizagapatam (1806), Bellary (1810), Belgaum 
(1830), Bangalore (1830), Cuddapah (1834)^ Sa- 
lem (1834), Coimbatoor (1830), Yizianagram 
(1852), Gooty (1855), Tripatoor (1861). 

3. Travaxcore, containing Xagercoil (1809), 
Quilou (1831), Neyoor (1838), Trevandrum 
(1838), Pareycbaley (1845), Tittuvilei (1866) 

North India. — Calcutta. The Society com- 
menced its woik in Calcutta in 1816. The 
Rev. 3Iessrs. Town ley and Keith, the first mis- 
sionaries, began at an early period to preach 
the gospel in Bengali, to establish schools and 
distribute the Scriptures. In 1818 the Union 
Chtipel was erected, the funds for which were 
cbietiy subscribed in Calcutta. A printing- 
press was established in 1830. The “ Christian 
School Society,” the object of which w\as to in- 
troduce Christian instruction into the native 
schools, under the entire management of native 
schoolmasters, was also formed at Calcutta. In 
the same year a “Bethel Society,” in connec- 
tion with the Baptist Brethren at Calcutta and 
Serampore was established. Bengtili preach- 
ing was undertaken at Mirzapore, and a chapel 
was opened on the main road of Bhowanipur. 
In 1830 the number of schools was diminished 
for the purpose of giving increased attention to 
the spread of the gospel. A year or two later 
there was a manifestation of open and decided 
hostility to Christianity, which was, however, 
regarded as a much more encouraging sign 
than the apathy hitherto shown. Notwith- 
standing many adverse circumstances, the 
work of the mission proceeded with encour- 
aging signs of progress. Unceasing attention 
has been given to preaching, schools, transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, the publication and dis- 
tribution of tracts, and itinerant preaching in 
lai^e villages. 

For many years the educational agencies 
have been a very prominent feature in the work. 
The Bhowanipur Institution had upon its roll 
in 1888, 617 students; and there are, in the 35 
schools of the central and out-stations, 3,083 
scholars. The mission to women in Calcutta 
is exceptionally strong, and the openings for 
work in the girls' schools and in the homes of 
the people increase year by year. The preach- 
ing station in the Bow Bazaar, Calcutta, the 
encouraging work in the Isamatti district, and 
the growth of a native Christian community in 
the flourishing stations of the south villages, 
show the purely evangelistic side of the mis- 
sion. 

Berhampur. — The mission at Berhampur, be- 
gun in 1834, was an extension of the work at 
Calcutta, Rev. Mr. Hill, the missionary, met 
with much opposition for a time, hut at length 
succeeded in establishing schools for the chil- 
dren of Hindus and Mohammedans. In 1838 
a chapel and mission-house were erected, and a 
girls’ school, under the care of Mrs. Hill and 
another lady, was in a prosperous condition. 
An orphan asylum was also established. The 
force of prejudice, the apathy of parents, and 
other causes have at this station continued to 
place great difficulties in the way of the educa- 
tion of girls; notwithstanding 8 girls’ schools 


have been established. There are also 5 boys' 
schools, with 301 scholars. In November, 1888, 
the first convert from the zenanas was baptized. 

Benares. —The work of the Society was com- 
menced in Benares in 1820, with the opening of 
native schools. A chapel was opened in 1824. 
Some years later the work of tninslating the 
Bible was begun, and as this work progressed 
vast numbers of tracts and copies of the Scrip- 
tures were put in circulation by the mission- 
aries. A serious obstacle to the success of such, 
labors was the inability of the people to read, 
the pupils in the mission schools being almost 
the only readers. They therefore considered 
the education of the native youth of the first 
importance, and devoted the more time to this 
branch of work. 

The missionaries now” at work in this field 
find the same great obstacles confronting them 
which opposed the progress of those w”ho first 
undertook the work. Benares is the great cen- 
tral citadel of Hinduism, where learning, de- 
voutness, royalty, w'ealth, superstition, the ven- 
eration "which fias been instilled in the mind 
from infancy, combine to make missionary 
work most difficult. The London Society car- 
ries on evangelistic and educational labors in 
many forms, and this spreading of Christian 
light has already wrought such tangible results as 
greatly to encourage the belief that what is yet 
wanting to complete the great object in view 
will, by God’s blessing, surely follow. Large 
numbers of the inhabitants of Benares, who are 
still outwardly attached either to Hinduism 
or to one of the other heathen systems of the 
city, have had their thoughts about God and 
duty so transformed, purified, and elevated, as 
to savor far more of (Christian than of heathen 
teaching. A much higher tone of morality is 
perceptibly pervading those sections of the dif- 
ferent classes of society that come most into 
contact with Christian influence, and a growing 
readiness is ever manifested by all ranks in the 
city to throw open to Christian instruction their 
homes, which were formerly so strongly closed 
against it. 

Mirzapur and Singrowli. — Mirzapur was oc- 
cupied by the London Society in 1838. Super- 
stition and sin still rule in the district, but the 
missionaries have continued their varied work 
with earnestness. This work consists of street 
and bazaar preaching, evangelistic tours, Sun- 
day-schools, zenana "work, higb-school w^ork, etc. 
In Singrowli the native preacher and his little 
flock have completed, wuth much labor and sac- 
rifice, a place of worship, which was opened, 
free of debt, in 1888. 

Almora. — The Almora Mission was com- 
menced in 1850, at the earnest solicitation of 
Captain (now Sir Henry) Ramsay and other 
Christian gentlemen resident in the province of 
Kumaon. Within the past ten years the mis- 
sion has developed in many directions; the at- 
tendance at the boys' schools has increased 
from 313 to 750; at the girls' schools from 
30 to 395. A new chapel and a boarding- 
school for Christian boys have been erected; 
the high-school has been promoted to the rank 
of a college, and a public library started, which 
is now able to stand alone without help from the 
mission. Three stations outside of Almora 
have been opened, and a small church has been 
formed. A leper asylum has been opened at 
this station. The average number of inmates 
is 107, exclusive of those in the branch asylums 
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at Cliandag and Pitoragarh. The principal out- 
s^ation of'l^lmora is Bageshwar, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage for the Hindus of Ku- 
maon. Fairs, great and small, are held — some- 
times seven in a year. The gospel has been 
preached here for many years, especially in 
January, the time of the principal fair; but the 
lirst attempt at a settled mission was made in 
1887, when a boys’ school was established, and 
a small dispensary opened; at the latter, within 
three months, 1.320 patients, many of them poor 
women, were treated, 

Rhanee Khet.— In addition to direct work 
for the heathen, the L. M. S carries on vigor- 
ous and unremitting labor for the benefit of 
the soldiers station^ at Ranee Khet, special 
services, evening classes, etc., being held. 

South India.— Madras. "Work in Madras 
was commenced by the L. M. S. in 1805. The 
first missionary, Rev. Mr. Loveless, for a long 
time labored alone, preaching and establishing 
schools. In 1816, and subsequently from time 
to time, other laborers arrived, and the work 
steadily increased in energy and success. At 
this station educational work has always been 
an important feature, and there are now at the 
central and two out-stations 6 boys’ and 8 girls’ 
schools, in addition to Sunday-schools, 

Bellary.— This station was opened in 1810, 
and has been continued with great encour- 
agement. In connection with this station the 
Scriptures have been translated into the Canava 
and Tamil languages. Education has always 
been largely carried on. ^Yith its 10 out-sta- 
tions, Bellar}" has 9 schools with 700 scholars. 

Yizagapatam. — ^In 1804 the Missionary So- 
ciety sent to India three missionaries, the Rev. 
Messrs. Ringletaube, Gran, and Les Granges, 
Their intention was to begin a mission on the 
Goromaudel coast, but upon their arrival in 
the country their plans were changed. Messrs. 
Oran and Des Granges proceeded to Yizaga- 
patam, while Mr. Ringletaube established him- 
self at Travancore. 

These first missionary laborers in this field 
were warmly received by the commander-in- 
chief of the forces, and also by the judge, who 
up to this time had been conducting public 
worship in the fort, for the soldiers of the 

f irrison and such others as wished to attend. 

his duty was now committed to the mission- 
aries, the government making an allowance for 
their labors. 

In 1806 a charily school was in successful 
operatiou, with suitable buildings, and with 
30 or 40 persons under instruction, including 
Hindus of all castes, some of them coming 
from long distances— ten, twenty, and thirty 
miles. 

Soon after the opening of the mission the 
plan of translating the entire Scriptures in the 
Telinga language, which is spoken by all the 
Hindus in the five northern Circars, was 
formed, and the churches at home were ap- 
pealed to for aid. In January, 1809, Mr. Gran 
died, and in 1810 Mr. Les Granges, having, how- 
ever, translated three of the Gospels, which were 

f rinted at Serampore by the Baptist brethren. 

n 1819 the translation of the New Testament 
into Telinga was completed, and was published 
at Madras, at the expense of the Galcutta Bible 
Society. Mr. Pritchett, who had joined the 
mission in 1819, had completed this work, and 
lioped also to give the whole Bible to the 


heathen around him, but died before this hope 
was realized. 

In 1824, 20 years after the establishment of 
the mission, there were five native schools in 
operation, with 250 boys under instruction. 
In 1827 there were 12 schools and over oOO 
scholars. In 1882 “Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
translated into the language of the Telugus, 
and was read with extreme interest and delight 
by intelligent natives who understood the 
Scriptures. Reports for 1852 show continued 
success in the work of the mission. A mis- 
sionary association had been formed, for the 
twofold purpose of adding to the funds of the 
Society and of sustaining an interest in the 
cause of Ghrist, and an orphanage for girls 
established. The mission to Yizagapatam at 
present (1889) consists of the central stations at 
Yizagapatam and out-stations at Chiltavalsa, 
Anakapalli. and Ellamanchilli. In addition 
to the English missionaries there are 6 native 
preachers; the boys’ and girls’ schools are 
prosperous. 

Bangalore. — The mission at Bangalore was 
commenced hy the Rev. !Messrs. Forbes and 
Wilder in 1820. Its position renders it an 
important mission, and it has always been a 
successful and useful one, and the work has 
gone steadily on. The many schools, in which 
Tamil, Canarese, and English are taught, have 
well rewarded the pains bestowed upon them. 
Preaching, at the stations and throughout the 
surrounding country, and the distribution of 
Bibles, tracts, etc. , are vigorously prosecuted. 
Bangalore has now 9 out-stations, and the total 
number of schools is 18, with about 1800 
scholars. 

Belgaum.— Throughout its whole history this 
has been a well-conducted and successful 
mission, in connection with which there are 
8 schools with more than 700 scholars; 3 Eng- 
lish missionaries and 6 native preachers cany 
on the evangelical work. 

Guddapah. — A deep interest has attached to 
the Guddapah Mission during recent years, in 
consequence of the wide-spread movement 
among the low-caste Mala population of the dis- 
trict tow^ards Ghristianity. The first converts 
were mainly Sudra, and when the Mala move- 
ment began, the Sudra, fearing lest his heredi- 
tary serf should pass from under his hand, and 
attain to a culture superior to his own, not only 
withdrew himself from missionary influence, 
but also for years persecuted the Mala people, 
who are a despised and degraded race, upon 
whom centuries of serfdom have left marks 
which cannot be obliterated in one or two gen- 
erations. This persecution has almost entirely 
ceased, and the Sudras have again become 
ready and attentive hearers of the gospel. Be- 
ing a free, robust, and self-reliant people, they 
will add to the church a strength and inde- 
pendence of character which could not be ex- 
pected from the Mala villagers. To meet the 
great demands for education, the training-class 
for native workei-s, established some years ago, 
has assumed the proportions of a training-school, 
with three divisions-— one for boys, a second for 
men too old to read in a school class, and a third 
for young men taking a full course with the 
ministry in view. 

Salem. —This mission has at times met with 
much opposition from the natives; but the pres- 
ent attitude of the non-Christian popnladon 
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"bears important testimony to tiie influence of 
the work done. of the fierce, bigrotetl 

opposition, or the indillerence of former times, 
there appears in many instances a spirit of etir- 
nest incpiiry. The ludustrial school, established 
in 184S, is. a valuable feature of die mission. 

Coinibatoor.— Of the six in'^titutioiis fur higher 
education, eistabli<iied by the London .Mission- 
ary Society in South ludia, one is at Coimba- 
toor, and is in a fiourishiug condition, the work 
of the station having extended to 11 out-stations. 

Tripat oor, Tizianagram, and Gooty.— At these 
Stations very extensive and important work is 
carried on, but being of the same general char- 
acter as that already described, details are 
omitted. Preaching, within doors and w ithout, 
in town aud couuti^^ is vigorously prosecuted; 
and zenana visiting, together with the educa- 
tional work, which'is a distinguishing feature of 
the Society’s work everywhere, is actively car- 
ried on. 

TRAV.-LXCoriE.— Large numbers of persons 
were baptized early in the history of this mis- 
sion, hut the motive with many of them was 
'worldly advantage. Crowds of Hindus and 
Mohammedans expressed a willingness to em- 
brace Chiistianity if their debts were paid. Mr. 
Ringlet nube says: “Por two hundred rupees I 
could have bought them all, but as I declined 
to pay their debts they never called on me 
again.” In 1816 Mr. Ringletaube’s health 
failed, and he 'was obliged to relinquish his 
work, aud for a year the London Society had 
no representative at Travancore; but in 3817 
Rev. Charles Meade arrived, and in 1818 was 
joined by Mr, Knill. During the years 1819 
and 3820 nearly 3, 000 of the natives of Travan- 
core asked for religious inslmction, in addition 
to the 900 previously connected with the mis- 
sion. In 1828 the Travancore mission was di- 
vided, the eastern division comprising Nager- 
coil and its out-stations; the western, Trevan- 
drum, Neyoor, and Quilon, wdth their numer- 
ous out-stations. The growth of all these sta- 
tions was most remarkable. In 1854 there 
were in the eastern division 25 congregations, 
compnsing 867 families. Re 3 'oor, in the 'west- 
ern division, had 42 out-stations, with 953 
Christian families. Pareychale 3 % a branch of 
the Neyoor station, comprised, '?\dth its 7 out- 
stations, 1,397 Christian families. There were 
in the schools 1,372 hoys and 2()0 girls. Quilon 
and Trevandrum 'were also branch missions, 
'with printing-press, schools, etc. The Travan- 
core mission at present comprises the central 
stations of I^agercoil, Neyoor, Pareychaley, 
Trevandrum, Quilon, and Tittu’rilei, -with an 
aggregate of 195 out-stations. 

Tartary and Siberia , — The Mission to Selin- 
ginsk in Siberia was undertaken in 1819. The 
first printed edition of the translation of Mat- 
the'W was sent the Governor of Irkutsk, for 
distribution among the Tartai’s near Lake Bai- 
kal. The character in which the book 'was 
■written (Kalniuc Tartar) 'was not generally un- 
derstood by tlie Buriat tribes, but two of their 
nobles were found who could decipher the 
character, and read and explain the book; the 
chiefs thereupon made a collection of £550, 
which 'w'as sent to the Russian Bible Society, to 
defray the expense of a translation into their 
©■wn language, in a character "wdnch^they could 
understand. The nobles w^ho had road the first 
edition were chosen to undertake the work, in 
which they became so much interested that be- 


fore the translation of the firs>t Gosj^el was com- 
pleted they expressed their resolve to renounce 
their former superstitious and embrace the 
Christian faith. 31eanwhile the work of the 
missicm progressed. Schools for boys and 
girlb '^vere esiablhdied, and the whole Bible had 
been translated into Mongolian, ^^hen, in 1841, 
the mission 'w^as feiippressed b\’ the Rus-ian S\'- 
nod. In 1809 the work was recomimmced, the 
missionaries proceeding to Pekin and entering 
Jlongolia from the east. Some access to the 
people was gained b^' means of medical work, 
the Chinese residents being found more respon- 
sive than the Mongols The central station of 
the mission is at Chao-j'ang. 

China . — The Society undertook 'v\"ork in 
China in 1807. The biographical sketches of 
Drs. Morrison and Milne contain tbe history of 
this mission until the death of the former in 1834. 
By his death it was left without aii}" one to 
care for the few Chinamen ■who had been 
brought under Christian instruction, and who- 
were dispersed by the persecution which broke 
out shortly after his death. In 3835 the Rev. 
W. H. Me'dhurst and the Rev. Edwin Stevens 
arrived in China, hut no permanent '^\'ork wms 
done by the Society in Canton until 14 years af- 
ter Dr.^VIorrison’s death. By Hie treat\' of 1842, 
between the British and Chinese Governments, 
certain ports were opened for commerce and 
the residence of foreigners, aud several mission- 
aries removed from the stations in the Malaj^ 
Archipelago to China. In February, 1848, Ben- 
jamin Hobson, M.D., a missionar^^ sent out by 
the Loudon Missionary Society, secured an 
eligible position for a hospital at Canton. 
Jomed 'With Dr. Hobson in this "work 'was Leang 
Afa, a Chinese convert had been baptized 
by Dr. Milne and ordained by Dr. Morrison. 
A kind reception was given them b^" the neigh- 
boring Chinamen, many of whom availed them- 
selves of Dr. Hobson’s medical skill, and were 
attentive to the preaching of Leang Afa. On 
the Sabbath -were held special religious services. 
This mission show^ed a steady and encouraging 
growth year after year. In 1853 the number 
of patients who received medical aud surgical 
aid -was 44,366. Four -weeklj' services were 
held with the patients. Between 70 and 80 per- 
sons usualty attended the public services, which 
■were conducted alternately by Dr. Hobson and 
Leting Afa. Opposition to the truths of the 
gospel gradually diminished, and its teachers 
■were treated with greater respect. Soon after 
the conclusion of the war between England and 
China the directors decided to give up the mis- 
sions in the Malayan Archipelago and to con- 
centrate their ettorts for the Chinese upon China 
itself. Instructions 'were accordingly given to 
their Chinese missionaries to meet in Hong 
Kong, where plans of future -work would be 
considered The meeting was held in August, 
1848. Eight missionaries 'w^ere present: Messrs. 
Medhurst, Legge; Milne, Hobson, J. aud J. 
Stronach, S. Dyer, and the Hon. J. R. Morri- 
son. This committee decided to convert the 
Anglo-Ohineae college in Malacca into a theo- 
logical seminaiy for the training of a native 
ministry for China, selecting Hong Kong as 
the most appropriate place. 

The Rev. W. H. Medhurst, leaving Batavia, 
went with Dr. Lockhart to Shanghai, and 
established an evangelical and medical mission. 
In 1847 the Rev. W. Muirhead 'was added to 
the force at this station, which now comprises 
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Shanghai, several out-stations, and the surround- 
ing country, where evangelistic work is carried 
on by Mr. Muirhead with native assistants, the 
medical work having been, several years after 
its foundation, taken up by the foreign com- 
munity. Two missionary ladies were sent to 
this station in 1887. The Amoy Mission was 
founded in 1844, and now contains several self- 
supporting churches; one of its out-stations, 
Chiang-cmu, has become a head station, with 
two resident missionaries (one of them a 
physician); many students have been trained 
for evangelistic, pastoral, and school work. 
Work for the Chinese women is carried on by 
two ladles sent out in 1885. 

In 1861 a station was opened at Hankow, 
and six years later one at Woo-chang, on the 
opposite side of the Yangtz River. A medical 
branch was added some years ago to this mis- 
sion, which is doing splendid work. A daily 
morning meeting is held with the patients, 
many of whom have become Christians. 

In 1861 stations were also opened in Ching- 
king in Sze Chuan province, and at Tien- 
tsin a medical mission has become a very 
important work, having been, pecuniarily and 
otherwise, aided by Li Hung Chang. Female 
missionaries were sent to this station in 1885, to 
engage in work for women. There are many 
out-stations in the Tientsin Mission, some of 
which have become, within the last year, cen- 
tral stations. Medical work was commenced in 
Peking in 1881. In 1863 evangelical work was 
undertaken. There are now two principal 
stations. The “ East City ” and “West City” 
mission work for Chinese women and girls, 
conducted by ladies, was commenced in 1884. 

South Africa , — In 1798 the mission to South 
Africa was commenced by Dr. Vanderkemp 
and Me.ssrs. Kircherer, Edmonds, and Edwards. 
Two of the party proceeded, through many dan- 
gers, to the land of the Kafirs, where for a short 
period they were allowed to remain. In spite 
of obstacles some seed must have been sown; for 
thirty years later an aged woman was admitted 
to the Church, who had received the gospel 
from Dr. Vanderkemp’s lips. Being compelled 
to leave this locality, Dr. Vanderkemp and Mr. 
Read, who had joined him, after much opposi- 
tion from the colonists, and many attacks from 
the natives, succeeded in establishing a mission 
at Kooboo, a spot granted them by the Dutch. 
This station, called Bethelsdorp, prospered, 
notwithstanding many hardships and discour- 
agements, which were increased by the scarcity 
of water and the sterility of .the soil. ^ The 
pro^^ress of the scholars, and especially their 
facility in acquiring religious knowledge, was 
astonishing. A printing-press was sent out 
in 1833, large and flourishing schools were 
established, and the mission was extended to 
Pacaltsdorp. A second mission to Kafirs was 
attempted at Kat River, in 1816, but was after 
two years suspended. A mission was opened 
by Messrs. Kircherer, Kramer, and Edwards on 
Zak River, about 400 miles above Cape Town; 
by means of which the tribes of the Namaquas, 
Corannas, Griquas, and Bechuanas became 
known to the Christian world; the post itself, 
however, had to be relinquished in 1806. 

In 1814 another mission was commenced 
among the Bushmen, at Colesherg, by Messrs. 
Smith and Comer, It was not long before the 
light and power of the gospel reached their 
hearts; a church arose, and with it the usual 


results of Christianity appeared in the improved 
condition of the people. Extensive gardens 
were cultivated by hands that used to 
handle only the bow and the spear. Other 
hopeful stations among the Bushmen had to be 
broken up in consequence of the missionaries 
being ordered by the government to retire- 
within the colony. The "last mission to these 
people attempted by the Society was in the 
neighborhood of the Caledon River, and was 
afterwards transferred by Dr. Philip to the 
Paris Society. In 1806 the first attempt was 
ma<le to carry the gospel to the destitute and 
miserable regions of Great Hamaqualand. After 
a long journey of great hardships the mission- 
aries reached the Orange River, where they 
tried to open a mission. Their difficulties and 
anxieties were increased by the close proximity 
of Africaner, a man, who having been driven 
to desperation by the oppression of the Dutch 
Boers, had placed himself at the head of his 
tribe and bad become the terror of the whole 
country. He professed himself friendly to the 
English, and upon the removal of the mission- 
aides to Warm Bath, occasionally attended, 
with some of his people, upon their instructions; 
but in consequence of the imprudence of some 
of the people at Warm Bath in joining in an 
expedition against him, he became enraged 
against the mission. The missionaries were- 
kept in the greatest terror, and were at length 
obliged to flee to the colony. Their flight proved 
to have been just in time, for Africaner and his- 
men arrived at the mission premises soon after, 
took what booty they could find, set fire to the 
premises, and left them in ruins. In December, 
1811, the missionaries set out to return to their 
work. During this most distressing journew 
Mrs. Albrecht, the wife of one of them, died. 
TheNamaqua Mission was resumed at Pella,, 
south of the Orange River. Mr. Albrecht had 
the great joy of making peace with Africaner- 
before starting on a journey^ to the Cape for 
medical advice. On this journey he died, 
“ leaving behind him a bright testimony of 
zeal, love, and self-denial.” 

In January, 1818, Robert Moffat arrived to 
take charge of the mission. The story of this 
half-century of work among the Bechuanas is 
already so familiar that a slight sketch only will 
be given. In 1820 the station was removed to the 
Kuruman River, and continued through almost 
incredible hardships and difficulties; the mis- 
sionaries, in addition to suspicion and hostilities 
from the natives, had to encounter the perils- 
and privations of a long drought, which was 
ascribed by the natives to their influence. After 
this danger had passed the country was plunged 
into war. Quiet was at length restored, and a 
time of great encouragement followed. Stolid 
indifference gave way to deep concern, the 
chapel was filled, prayer-meetings were held 
fx*om house to house, and the converts ^ve 
every indication of a change of heart. The 
European dress was assumed, the women and 
girls were taught how to make their own cloth- 
ing, and a great change passed over the people- 
in their persons, their social customs, their do- 
mestic arrangements, and their public behavior. 
They learned to read, and their increase of 
knowledge kept pace with their outward refor- 
mation. In the cultivation of the soil, and in 
the increase and variety of its produce, great 
progress was made. In 1830 the foundations 
of a church were laid. Mr, Moffat's first trans- 
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lation, the Gospel of Luke, 'vvas printed at the 
Cape, a printing-press being soon sent to the 
mission. Great prosperity was enjoyed until 
1846, when the Kaiir war broke out. *The long 
and desolating wars, for which the colonists and 
governors -were mainly responsible, and the 
liquor traffic introduced by them, which made 
worse havoc than the sword, were very great 
obstacles in the w’ay of the missionaries; but 
the stations at Griquatown, Long Kloof, Kuru- 
man, Lekatlong, and other places made better 
progress than would have seemed possible. 

In 1853 Dutch emigrants attacked the tribes 
mnoug whom Messrs. Livingstone, Edwai'ds, 
and Inglis were laboring, killed or captured 
men, women, and children, and breaking into 
Dr. Livingstone’s house stole his property and 
tore his books to pieces. The missionaries after 
a mock trial w’ere sentenced to be banished from 
the country. Dr. Livingstone was thus led to 
undertake his travels into the heart of Africa,* 
wffiere he found an interesting population far 
more numerous than the tribes of the south, 
who, though speaking different languages, gen- 
erallj^ understood the Sechuana, in which he 
preached to them the gospel, and with the 
sanction of the L. M. S. established a mission 
there. 

Between 1798 and 1855 28 stations had been 
•established: of these 7 — Kat River, Knapp’s 
Hope, Peeton, Mauiusa, Mabotsa, Kolobeng and 
]V[aleH)e — were broken up by the Kafir war and 
the Dutch Boers. When this work of mercy 
was begun in South Africa by the missionaries 
the natives possessed no symbol or visible form 
of thought; Dr. Moffat and others had to ac- 
quire the knowledge of their rude speech, not 
by the eye, but by the ear; to make the hut of 
the savages their study; and by a nice compari- 
son of utterances and sounds, to learn by slow 
degrees the thoughts and feelings of the na- 
tives. But over all these difficulties ardor 
and perseverance triumphed, and they ^ave 
back to the natives iu their own tongue various 
works on education and useful knowledge, to- 
gether with the whole Bible, 

At present the work in South Africa is pass- 
ing through a painful crisis, which seems to the 
superficial and ignorant spectator to indicate the 
failure of Christianity, but which will undoubt- 
edly result in the removal of the corrupt and the 
cleansing of the true. One great cause of the 
present low state of the missions is the fact that 
education of any kind stands very low in the 
estimation of the Bechuanas. Some years ago 
such a thing was never thought of as a person 
being a member of the church who could not 
read^the Kew Testament fairly well. But the 
village churches have been so long without 
proper supervision, that the ignorant and in 
many cases ill-living headmen of the villages 
have been the only guides and helpers whom 
the people have had. These men, acting as 
■deacons and teachers, have procured admission 
into the church for people who in many cases 
were known to he living immoral lives, and in 
most cases unable to read. It has consequently 
been necessary to deal very severely with the 
churches in cotmtry villages, and the reports 
for 1889 show improvement in many ways: new 


*‘‘Dr. Livingstone said of this occurrence: “The 
Boers resolved to shut up the interior, and I determined 
»to open the country: we shall see who has succeeded 
— they or I.” 


chapels have been erected in place of the mis- 
erable hovels in w'hich some of the congrega- 
tions worshipped, the schools have been belter 
attended, and the contributions towards mission 
funds have been large. Out of 150 candidates 
for church-membership at Kuruman, 70 were 
admitted to the church. The labors of the mis- 
sionaries have not been diminished by the influx 
of white settlers to the regions of the diamond 
and gold mines. To the heathen practices writh 
which they have had always to contend— for it 
must he remembered the mission churches of 
Bechuanaland are still in the midst of a heathen 
community— have been added the w'orst vices 
of civilization. The contact of the natives with 
white men, whose one object in life appears to 
be to search for gold, and who in many cases 
use their gains only to gratify their animal 
appetites, renders the task of the missionary 
exceedingly difficult. Now, as in the early 
days of the mission, the greatest obstacles to 
the success of mission work are those raised by 
civilized, not savage, people. 

Within the past year (1889) the stations of 
the Society in? Kaffraria have been entirely 
given up to the Congregational Union of South 
Africa, and its direct work is at present limited 
to the region beyond the Yaal River. The 
stations now included iu the South African 
Mission Barkley, Kuruman, Taung, Kanye, 
Molepolole, and Shoshong. Tlie Matebele Mis- 
81071 includes Inyati and Hope Fountain. The 
chief of Matebeleland has been beset by one 
party after another, 'who seek to induce him, 
for various bribes, to hand over to them the 
privilege of mining for gold in the valuable* 
country over which he rules. In addition to 
these parties hundreds of white men are said 
to be waiting on the borders of Matebeleland for 
an opportunity to enter in, and, as a result, 
there is in the minds of the natives a great 
unrest, and suspicion of all white men. The 
missionaries are, however, trusted by them 
more than any others, and their advice and 
help are sought, with the confidence that they 
will act fairly. The natives appear now to 
distinguish very clearly between those -who 
have settled amongst them evidently for their 
good, and the other white men whose interest 
in them is as evidently a question of selfish 
gain. It is earnestly hoped that nothing may 
occur to fan the agitation and suspicion of the 
natives into a fierce flame of hostility. 

The station at Inyati was opened in 1860. 
The tw^o English missionaries at present in 
this field had hoped much from the services of 
a Christian Zulu, who with his wife had been 
trained for mission work by the missionaries 
of the American Board at Natal. He gave 
himself with great and unsparing zeal to his 
work, hut his health broke down, and he died 
in March, 1889. The station at Hope Fountain 
w^as also opened in 1860; there are two mis- 
sionaries in charge, who have gained the con- 
fidence of the chief, and are frequently in 
requisition to interpret for him when he wishes 
to communicate with Europeans. The evil life 
of the people is most depressing to these faith- 
ful missionaries, who have waited long to see 
the harvest of their patient sowing. 

The Central African Mission was under- 
taken in 1877. A party of six missionaries ar- 
rived at Zanzibar in April, and started for the 
interior with wagons and oxen. Finding this 
mode of travelling a failure, they remained 
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among tlie hills of Kirasa during the rainj’ sea- 
sou, and in May, ISTy, proceeded on their jour- 
ney iu two parties. The hrst went by way of 
the Uuamwe-si country, and by invitation of the 
chief commenced, in 1879, a station at Urambo. 
The second party readied Ujiji in August, 1S7S. 
The mission has passed through ten years of 
almost unprecedented trials, owin^ to the fail- 
ui-e of health aud deaths in the mi.ssion circle. 
The problem of maintaining continuously a 
sufficient and effective staff "'for carrying on 
work is still unsolved, the directors having had 
a fresh disappointment in their efforts to rein- 
force the mission in the failure of the health 
of the young missionaries sent out in 1887, 
who, completely prostrated, were compelled to 
return to England, and the mission was again 
deprived of medical aud clerical aid. 

During 1889 much anxiety has been felt in 
regard to the missionaries, on account of the 
troubles which have arisen between the African 
Lakes Company and the Arab traders. This 
anxiety was increased by the tidings that Mr. 
Arthur Brooks, who was on his -way to Eng- 
land from Erambo, had been murdered, with 
several of his men, at the last stage of the jour- 
ney, near Saadani. The prospects of the mis- 
sion seemed to be dark indeed, but before long 
news arrived that the disturbances had not ex- 
tended into the interior. At Urambo there was 
no rumor of danger, and at the other stations, 
Kavala Island and Fwambo, all was quiet, 
Kavala Island being under the protection of the 
most powerful Ariu) on the lake. The latest 
station, Fwambo, at the south end of the lake, 
is more than 5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and has proved to be exceptionally health j”; 
the natives are said to be a manly, independent 
race, and great things are hoped for the mission. 
Communication between the stations and with 
other points on the lake has been made possible 
by the completion of the steamer “Good 
News,'' which has been six years in process of 
making, and is now at work on the lake. New 
missionaries have arrived. The natives are 
friendly and trustful, and actual missionary- 
work at length seems to be progressing. 

AYhile from the South Seas, Africa, India, and 
other missions come notes of trouble and indi- 
cations of difficulty, which cause much anxiety, 
yet the directors rejoice to receive from every 
part of the field evidences of steady progress, 
indicating the presence and power of One whose 
interest fu sinful and sorrowing men is deeper 
than theirs. Success has attended the training 
of young men in mission schools. Zenana 
workers have seen the light come into dull ey;es 
and the life into crushed hearts. Medical mis- 
sionaries have probed the sores of sinful hearts 
while they treated the physical diseases of those 
who came to them for healing; the voice of 
the preacher and evangelist has carried a con- 
viction which has made men own that God 
spoke to them; and many a laborer who has not 
been permitted to reap has followed the gospel 
plough, and has been permitted to see the signs 
of the coming spring. 

Half-hearted Ghiistians far away from the 
strife, hearing exaggerated and distorted m- 
mors, may imagine failure because they do not 
yet hear the shout of victory; but the mission- 
ary band go forward in the strength of a re- 
newed faith, knowing from experience that 
greater is He that is with them than all those 
Siat be against themu 


liO-Xgnong, a district of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s mission in Fuhkien, China; 1 
native pastor, 384 communicants, 8 scLooL, 67 
scholars. 

MuOO Clioo Is^lands (Liu Kiu or Riu Kiu), 
a chain of 8G islands in the North Pacihc, be- 
tween Japan and Formosa. Their surface is 
very rugged and the soil variable, but the islands 
aboundTin grass and trees, and are very pictur- 
esque and beautiful. The climate is hot, but 
the heat is never excessive, though there are 
frequent injurious droughts and typhoons. 
Population, 166,789, consisting of two races, 
the Japanese and the Loo C’hooaus proper, who 
are of the same stock aud greatly resemble 
each other, though the Loo Chooans are more 
effeminate aud less intelligent, aud, unlike most 
other Mongolian tribes, wear a full black beard. 
T'heir book learning and religion are for the 
most part Chinese, and the higher classes are 
w^ell educated. Their principal occupation is 
agriculture, but the mode of cultivation is 
primitive, the implements are rude, and the soil 
is generally tilled by hand. The land all belongs 
to the government, which lets it to large tenants, 
who sublet it to small farmers. The govern- 
ment is administered in the name of a king, and 
is in the hands of an aristocracy consisting (as in 
China) of the literary class, who appear to live 
in idleness, while the poor are greatly op- 
pressed. About 400 years ago the principal 
island was divided into three kingdoms, which 
■were subsequently united, and became subject 
first to China and then to Japan. Missionary 
Society at work in the Loo Choo Islands, 
British aud Foreign Bible Society. Scriptures, 
Luke, John, and Acts in Japanese for the blind. 
Luke to Romans in Loo Choo (Luchu). 

Loo Clioo (liUcIm) Version.— This be- 
longs to the extreme Oriental languages, and is 
spoken in the islands of Loo Choo, which lie 
nearly midway between Japan and Formosa. 
The inhabitants are of the same race as the 
Japanese, and speak a dialect of that language. 
A mission called the “Loo Choo Naval Mis- 
sion, ’'having for its object the con version of the 
people to Christianity, was commenced about 
the year 1843. In 1846 Dr. Bettelbeim, a 
medical missionary, was sent by this Society to 
Loo Choo, and for the benefit of the people he 
translated the Gospels of Luke and John, the 
Acts, and the Epistle to the Romans, which 
were published in 1856 at Hong Kong by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and under the superintendence of the Bishop of 
Victoria. The same parts were also issued by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Lota, a town on the southern part of the 
coast of Chili, South America. The first sta- 
tion of the SoTith American Missionary Society 
in Chili; opened by Captain Allen Gardiner in 
1861. The work is principally among the Eng- 
lish community of miners. There is a church 
and a school-house, and Sunday-school and ser- 
vices are well attended. 

Loventtial’s Mission: see Danish Mis- 
sions. 

Lovedale, a town in Cape Colony, Africa, 
700 miles northeast of Cape 'Town, is the site of 
a missionary institution, which is of absorbing 
interest, since its methods of work when it was 
commenced were novel, and have been proved 
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to be successful — the Loverlale Mssion. In 
1841 Rev. William Govan opened here a mis- 
sionary institute, and the place Tvas called 
Lovedale, after Dr. Love, the hi^t secretary of 
the Glasgow ^Missionary Society. The aim» of 
the institution \vere the^^e; 1st.' To take \uiiug 
men of iuteileclual and spiritual qualihcatiuns 
and educate them to be preacher^. 2d. To 
train young men and 'vvumen as teachers for 
native' mis^ion schools. 3d. In«lu>triul educa- 
tion in vaiious arts, such as wagon-building, 
blacksniitliiiig, printing, bookbinding, teleg- 
raphy, and agriculturarwork of various kinds, 
\\ as carefully to be given to the natives in or- 
der that they might be industrious and useful 
citizens. 4th. ''D) give an education of a gen- 
eral character to all hose course in life had 
not yet been definitely determined. The two 
depa'rtments, industrfal and educational, are 
carried on in two building.s, one for the males 
and the other for the feinales Each depart- 
ment has its own special aim, hut the giaud 
purpose of each and ])oth is to Christianize, not 
merely to civilize; and the conveisiou of the 
individual is the great aim and the desired end 
of all the work iliat is conducted. The solution 
of the problem how to develop Christian char- 
acter and energy amid the existing conditions 
surrounding* barbarous and indolent races Is 
fraught with many ditlicuUies; and in order to 
Christianize successfully, it has been proved of 
great assistance to civilize at the same time. 
The principles which govern the management 
of the Lovedale Institution are: (1) It is non- 
sectarian and undenominational. The Free 
Church of Scotland supports it financially, but 
all denominations in the country are repre- 
sented, or have been represented at one time or 
another. At Lovedale among the pupils all 
colors and nearly all tribes in South Africa are 
represented, and some few have come from near 
the Zambesi and Shire rivers in Central Africa. 
^0 influence Is brought to bear upon the stu- 
dents to leave their own denomination or to join 
the Free Church of Scotland in preference to 
the church with which they are connected. 
Even in the theological course those who are 
trained as agents for other bodies are not weak- 
ened in their denominational ties. (2) Broad 
Christianity does not mean lax Christianity. 
Instruction in the Bible and in practical relig- 
ion is the first woi*k of the day in all the classes. 
Morning and evening worship is held in the 
dining-halls. At noon every Wednesday a 
prayer-meeting is held, and each -workman 
drops his tools and takes part in the meeting, 
although it involves a pecuniary loss by reason 
of., the time taken from the week’s work. (8) 
Self-support is the theory, though in practice 
the Institution has not yet become fully self- 
supporting, In the trades’ departments espe- 
cially this principle is carried out. How soon 
it will become fully self-supporting can be 
prophesied from the fact that only 25 per cent 
of the annual expenditure is drawn from home 
sources. 

In addition to these general principles other 
lesser ones £ire: The education is practical: hab- 
its of industry and activity are urged and en- 
couraged, and promotion in the classes depends 
first upon the mortil character, then upon the 
intelligence and activity. 

The curriculum in the educational depart- 
ments includes three courses, each, of which, 
occupies three years. These are: The element- 


ary school, the literary course, and the theo- 
lomcal course. The' subjects studied tire 
tho-e u.suuby taught iu like in.stitutioDs. In 
reirard to tile teaching of Latin and Greek to 
theological students, there has been some dis- 
cu’^'-iou. but 1 lie tendency now is to drop these 
stutlies from the course as not being e'^sentiul to 
the eq’iipmeiit of the native pastor. The train- 
ing of native teachers for elementary native 
scia >ul *5 second in importance. Teachers wlio 
hold a certificate from the educational depart- 
ment'- have a liiglier statu.'^, and can seem e good 
salaries. A general education is given to all 
who are able to take it, and any part of the 
course may be chosen. By this means clerks, 
interpreters, and men iu all the \Aalks of life re- 
ceive as much education as may be necessary 
or expedient for them to undertake. In the 
Industrial Department the various arts already 
spoken of are carefully taught. The native 
apprentices, after a trial 'of three or ^ix months, 
are indentured for five or six years, if satisfac- 
tory. In the evening they are given a part of 
the general education. In addition to their 
board and lodging the}' receive pay at rate.s 
varying from t^vo to five dollars a month, of 
which a small part is retained each mouth iu 
trust for them, w hich is paid to them at the end 
of their apprenticeship. No one is allowed to 
be idle. Those w’ho are not apprentices or en- 
gaged in other w*ork are employed in manual 
lalJbr about the fields and gardens. So attrac- 
tive is the education provided at this institution, 
that many Europeans have availed themselves 
of its advantages, and mingle freely with the 
natives in the classes. 

The results of the work carried on may be 
summed up under three heads: 

(1) Numerical. From an attendance of twelve 
or thirteen when the school w'as first opened, 
it grew during the first twenty years until at 
one time the numbers reached one huudreil 
and tw’enty. Within the last twenty years it 
has growm considerably, and developed in 
various directions. In 1880 the number in all 
the classes reached as high as 512. In 1889- 
there -were 165 native hoarders. 49 apprentices, 
34 day-pupils, — a total of 248 natives, — and 21 
European hoarders, 26 day-pupils; making a 
total, both native and foreign, of 295 iu attend- 
ance on the iustiluliou. The stall of instruc- 
tors numbers 2 ordained missionaries (one a 
physician^, a Congregational minister at the 
head of the theological department, 6 foreign 
masters in the educational department, and 0 
superintendents of the various branches in the 
industrial department. 

(2) Educational. At this place 16 ordained 
native pastors, 412 teachers, 49 interpreters and 
clerks, 585 in various industrial vocations, 
besides several hundreds of whom no infor- 
mation has been received, have been trained. 
The spiritual and religious results are very en- 
couraging, and there is a great deal of spon- 
taneous intellectual and evangelistic activity 
among the students. An institution church for 
native students, pupils, and other residents in 
the place was organized in 1886, and the total 
number admitted from among the students up 
to 1889 was 71. The average number of com- 
municants during the four years w^as 90. There 
is also a Kafir church and a native pastor. 

(3) Financial. A comparison of the numbers 
of the pupils and the fees received for the last 
twenty years, since the system of payment was 
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first adopted, shows that the institutioa is rax>- 
idly becoming self-supporting. Its resources 
are" native fees, government grants, and the 
produce of the farm and gardens. It is not 
endowed. There is a farm of 5,800 acres, 400 
of which are cultivated. 

In the words of Sir Langham Dale, Superin- 
tendent-General of Education in Cape Colony, 
“ Undoubtedly that institutiou (Lovedale) is one 
of the noblest and most successful missionary 
agencies founded and supported in the Cape 
Cblony by British philanthrop}'.'* 

The" ultimate aim of Lovedale is to develop 
gradually into a native university. 

L.o^\Tie, Reuben JPosf, b. Butler, Pa., 
U.S.A., lS'ovember24th,lS27; graduated Univer- 
sity of Xew York 1S4G: was tutor there in 1849, 
attendin,!j also a course of lectures at Union 
TUeological Seminar}^: finished his theological 
course at Princeton; was principal of an acad- 
emy at Wyoming, Pa , 1840-51 ; was a mission- 
ary a few months among the Choctaw Indians. 
Through his early education he had looked for- 
ward to the mission work with his brother, and 
after the death of the latter offered to go out 
and take his place. He was ordained 18o3, ap- 
pointed to China as a missionary of the Presln’'- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, and sailed 
April 22d, 1854. He was stationed at Shanghai 
185^60. He made rapid progress in the acqui- 
sition of the language, and w’ithin a year was 
able to conduct public exercises in Chinese. He 
also devoted much time to the completion of a 
dictionary of the ‘"Four Books,” commenced 
by his brother Walter. He translated also the 
“Shorter Catechism” and a catechism on the 
O. T. history. When, enfeebled by constant 
work and the enervating climate, he was ad- 
vised to visit his native laud, he replied that he 
would not leave China “until he had looked 
death in the face.” He had nearly finished a 
commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, when 
he died at Shanghai of chronic diarrhoea, April 
26th, 1860. Dr. Culbertson, with whom he was 
for years associated, says: “He had a long and 
verytrjdng struggle- ^5r life, and was amvious 
to live. It was the giving up of his chosen 
work as a missionary of Christ that distressed 
him. He had no fear as to the future; but the 
agony of leaving undone the task he had 
marked out for himself, of leaving the heathen 
for whose salvation he had so earnestly labored, 
without seeing them brought to Christ — this 
seemed like piercing his vitals with a sword.” 
The following is a part of a minute passed by 
the Shanghai Missionary Conference, prepared 
by Rev. J. S. Burden of the English Church 
Missionary Society: “ His deep, earnest piety; 
his sound scholarship, his experience of mission- 
ary work among the Choctaw Indians, and his 
unwavering devotedness to the early formed 
purpose of his life, even amidst the ravages of 
disease, peculiarly fitted him for the work of a 
Chinese missionary.” 

liOurrie, Walter lU^acon^b. Butler, Pa., 
U. S A. , February 18th, 1819; graduated at Jef- 
ferson College 1837, with the first honor; decided 
while in college to prepare for the nafeiistry, and 
be a missionary to the heathen; graduated at 
Princeton Theological Seminary 1840; ordained 
November 9th, 1841; sailed January, 1842, for 
China as a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. The empire 
being then closed, Singapore was selected as a 


suitable place where the Chinese language 
could be learned, translations made, schools es- 
tablished, aud otlier mission work done. Land- 
ing at Macao, he left, June 18th, 1842, forfeing- 
apore. On the way he was shipwrecked; the 
vessel was abandoned at sea; he with twenty-two 
others, 400 miles from hind, put out " in a 
small leaky boat, with only one oar, aud having 
a scanty supply" of provisions and water. Ex- 
posed for five days to a rough sea, and encoun- 
tering a severe gale, they landed with great 
difiicult 3 ' at Luban, a small island near Manila. 
Mr. Lowrie returned to Macao. In August, 
1843, he began a vo\'age up the coast to ascer- 
tain the relative advantages for missionary 
labor of all the newly-opened cities. In the 
mean time the Executive Committee had re- 
solved to occupy three stations in China — Can- 
ton, Amo 3 ', and" Xingpo or Shanghai, During 
this 3 ’ear he publishecl in the “ Chinese Reposi- 
tory” a series of articles on the histoiy of 
mission work in China, with a brief account of 
the Jews aud Christians in China, which were 
afterwards published in the United States, un- 
der the title of “The Land of Sinlm.” In re- 
moving to Ningpo he found the language en- 
tirely different from the Mandarin which & had 
learned, and therefore had to begin anew. He, 
hoTvever, made such progress, that in eighteen 
months he commenced preaching in Chinese. 
Much of his time was taken up with the busi- 
ness of the Ningpo Mission, and correcting 
proof-sheets of works from the press. In 
August, 1846, he published several essays in 
the “ Chinese Repo.sitory” on the proper "Chi- 
nese words to be used in translating the name 
of God into Chinese. His views agreed with 
those of Drs. Boone and Bridgman, but dif- 
fered from those of Medhurst and others. He 
commenced also the preparation of a dictionary 
of the “Four Books,” and decided to include 
also the “ Five Classics.” These books contain 
the body of the Chinese language. This work, 
he thought, would require two or three j^ears 
without interfering with more direct and im- 
portant missionary labors. His plan 'would in- 
clude biographical and historical notices of 
China from b.c. 2,100 to b.c. 800, in a large 
quarto volume. But he did not live to com- 
plete the work. In 1847 he was appointed one 
of the delegation for the revision of the Chi- 
nese translations of the Bible that met at Shang- 
hai in June. The life of this talented and use- 
ful missionary was brought to an early and 
sudden close the hands of Chinese pirates. 
While attending the meeting of the revision 
committee at Sitanghai he received a message 
requesting his immediate return to Ningpo. 
He set out August 16th, with his two attendants, 
by canal for Chapoo, and there embarked on the 
19th for Ningpo. Having sailed about twelve 
miles they were attacked by pirates armed 
with swords aud spears. One of the boatmen 
who was near him states that while the pirates 
were maiming the sailors and ransacking the 
boat, hd was sitting at the bow reading his 
pocket Bible; and as they were in the act of 
seizing him, he turned himself partly round, 
aud threw his Bible on the deck. Three men 
seized, him, and threw him into the sea. The 
Bible was a copy of Bagster*s 12mo edition in 
Hebrew, Greek, and English, the same copy he 
had preserved with great difficulty in the sh^ 
wreck of the “Harmony.” The death of Mx. 
Lowrie was a great loss to the missionary cause. 
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Bishop Boone of the Enlseop;t.l Clnircli sjivs: 
“yoone in China, I bdiove, mourns his 
as I do. "We '?\'ere tugether dtiily for uto 
mouths and a half, lahi.>riug together in what 
we both believed to be the most miportant mat- 
ter ^ connected with our blasters cause in 
China." “ Xo one in China promised to do 
more for the cause of our Divine ^Master than 
he." ‘‘ With respect to the proper word to 
render Thcon { Godj he took a prominent part 
in the discussions, and wTole on this subject 
one of the ablest articles that appeared in the 
‘ Clhnese Repository/ ‘‘ He was daily grow- 
ing in power, and "the field of usefulness was 
continually opening wider and wider before 
him." ‘‘We had promised each other that we 
would labor much together to set the plain 
doctrines of tlie cross, hy means of tracts, be- 
fore this people.” Mr. Lloyd says: “We 
needed him to oversee the press, to prepare 
tracts, to assist in revising the Scriptures. God 
had endowed him wdth"^ a noble intellect, a 
sound judgment; had bestowed upon him 
much grace, and had eminently fitted him for 
a high station in this great harvest field.” 

Loyalty Islands, a group in the South 
Pacific, consisting of Uvea, Lifu, Toka, and 
Mare. Lifu, the largest, is about 50 miles long 
and 25 broad, and contains a population of 
about 6,000. The island is of coral formation, 
and the thin layer of soil is productive of vege- 
tables and fruit. Fresh w^ater is easily ob- 
tained. Mare has about 6,000 people. Uvea 
is a circle of 20 islets enclosing a lagoon 20 
miles wide, and has 2,500 inhabitants. The 
islanders belong to the Melanesian race, and each 
island has its own tongue. Christianity was 
early introduced into the islands by natives 
from Rarotonga and Samoa. In 1841 the L. 
M. S. sent their first missionaries to this field. 
The French Government instituted a comman- 
dant in the islands in 1864, considering it a 
dependency of Nevr Caledonia.. Under their 
rule the English missionaries were interfered 
with, but remonstrances from the British Gov- 
ernment have secured free liberty of worship. 
The stations of the L. M. S. are: Mare (1841), 
688 church-members; Litu(1843X 1 missionary, 
26 native ministers, 2,000 church-members: 
Uvea (1856), 210 church-members. 

Ltiieea, a town on the northwest coast, 17 
miles west-southwest of Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
West Indies. Mission station of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland; 1 missionary, 
2 out-stations, 436 church-members, 3 Sunday- 
schools, 453 scholars. Also, 1 resident Baptist 
minister, and a church. 

Lucknow^ a city in Oudh, Northwest 
Provinces, India, on the Gumti River, 42 miles 
from Cawnpur, 199 from Benares, 610 from 
Calcutta, viewed from a distance, Lucknow 
presents a picture of unusual magnificence and 
architectural splendor, which fades on nearer 
view into the ordinary aspect of an Oriental 
town. Nevertheless it is one of the most impor- 
tant cities in India, and many of its streets are 
broader and finer than in most Indian towns, 
and the sanitary condition of the city is con- 
stantly being improved. Population, 289,773. 
Mission station of the Church Missionary Society 
(1858) ; 3 missionaries, 2 missionaries’ wives, 4 
schools, 463 scholars; very active zenana mission, 
84 communicants. Methodist Episcopal Church 


f'Nortii ) : 2 missionaries, 1 missionary's wife, 1 
other hidy, printing-esntbiishment, high -school, 
etc. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Societ}"; 
2 missionaries, 20 native helpers, S schools, 662 
scholars. 

a prefectural city in the south 
cenimf part of tShansi, China, southw'est ^ of 
Tai-jmen and southeast of Tung-chau. ^Mission 
station of the C. I. M. (1887); 2 missionaries and 
wives, 1 female missionar}', 1 church, 6 church - 
members. 

Ln kail or, the largest island in the Mortlock 
Group, Micronesia. The Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association formed a station here in 1874 by 
preachers from Ponape. and 7 small but steadily 
growing congregations have been gathered, 
comprising 600 church-members. The trans- 
lation of tlie Nevr Testament into Mortlock vras 
finished in 1884, and sells very -well ; a copy costs 
150 cocoa-nuts. 

Liikolela (Liverpool), a town on the Congo, 
West Africa, between Stanle 3 ’' Pool and Equator 
station; is one of the ten stations which have 
been established along the Upper Congo b^’’ the 
Baptist Missionary Society. The climate proves 
favorable to Europeans. There are 2 mission- 
aries. 

Liikunga, a town in the Congo Free State, 
Africa, on the Congo River, about midway, 
between the mouth and Stanley Pool. Mission 
station of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union ; 2 missionaries (1 married), 2 female 
missionaries, 1 church, 110 church-members. 
One of the ten Congo stations of the Baptist 
Missionary Society (1887) for transport work 
only; 1 missionary. 

Lundu, a station of the S. P. G. among the 
Dyaks of Borneo, East Indies (1853); 1 mission- 
ary, 160 communicants. 

Luxor, a town on the right bank of the 
Nile, Upper Egypt, 14 miles south of Karnak. 
Mission station of the U. P. Ch., U. S. A. (1873); 
1 missionary and wife, 1 school, 70 scholars, 1 
church, 21 communicants, 33 Sunday-scholars, 
70 day-scholars. 

Lyman, David B., b. New Hartford, 
Conn,, U. S. A., July 29th, 1803; was hopefully 
converted to Christ in childhood, and united with 
the church at the age of eighteen; graduated at 
Williams College 1828, and Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary 1831; sailed November 26th, the 
same year, as a missionary of the A. B. C. 
F. M. with the fourth missionary company for 
the Sandwich Islands, reaching Honolulu May 
17th, 1832, after a passage of 172 days. He was 
stationed at Hilo on Hawaii, where he remained 
during his whole missionary life. For four 
years he was associate pastor with Mr. Green. 
In 1836 he commenced the Hilo Boarding- 
school for boys, designed to train teachers for the 
common schools. It was also a manual-labor 
school. Mr. Lyman had the charge of this till 
1873, when because of his advanced age he re- 
linquished it. The average number of pupils 
has been 54, and the whole number educated 
dxiring the 28 years ending with 1863, 600. Its 
graduates are found scattered over the Hawaiian, 
group, and a large number have become school- 
masters. The institution has a charter, and the 
missionaries on the island of Hawaii are the 
trustees. Mr. Lyman was very active in the 
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great revival in preaching, in addition to teach- 
ing. He was highly honored in his old age hy 
the people. He died* 1884, aged 81, having'speut 
fift3"-two years in the mission field, without 
once visiting his native land. His funeral was 
attended in the large Hilo church by a great 
assembly of natives and foreigners, in remem- 
brance of him whom they bvea to call “ Father 
Lyman.” 

JLyman^ Henry> b. 1810, in Massachu- 
setts, U. S. A. ; graduated at Amherst College 1839, 
Andover Sennnary 1833; studied medicine, and 
sailed with Eev. Samuel Munson, 1833, under 
the A. B. C. F. M. , with instructions to explore 
the Indian Archipelago. Landing at Batavia, 
April, 1834, they visited Padang, the Battoo 
group of 123 islands, spending there a month, 
and collecting much valuable information. 
Thence they went to Sumatra, intending if 
practicable to visit the Battas of the interior. 
They were advised, on account of rumors of 
war,* dangers from wild beasts, and the difficulty 
of the journey, not to attempt it. But as others 
had visited the interior, and that lately, with 
safety, they ventured to proceed, and June 23d 
set out on* foot with a few native assistants, 
among them an interpreter. Scaling dangerous 
precipices and penetrating dense jungles, they 
reached in five days the village of Sacca, which 
was at war with another village. They were 
soon surrounded by two hundred armed men, 
and though they had given up the arms which 
they had taken to defend them against wild 
beasts, Mr. Lyman was shot and Mr. Munson 
pierced with a spear. A terrible punishment 
was inflicted on the murderers. The people 
of the neighboring villages having learned that 
the strangers were good men, who had come 
to benefit the Batta people, leagued together, 
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burnt the village of Sacca, killing many of the 
inhabitants, and destroyed their gardens and 
fields. The death of these men produced a 
deep sensation throughout the Christian world, 
Mr. Lyman published “Condition of Females 
in Pagan Countries.” The Rhenish Missionary 
Society in 1851 established a mission among the 
Battas* which now has 11 stations and 1,500 
converts. 

Lyou<ii, Lorenzo^ b. Coleraine, Mass., 
U.S. A., April 18th, 1807; graduated at Union Col- 
lege 1827, and Auburn Theological Seminary 
1831 ; sailed for Sandwich Islands, as a mission- 
ary of the A.B.C.FAL, November 36th, 1831; 
was stationed at Waimea, Hawaii. He resided 
there continuously from his arrival at the sta- 
tion, July ICth, 1832, till bis death, 54 years. He 
never visited home, and for the last twenty- 
three years of his life never left his station. 
After the International Sunday-school Lesson 
System was commenced, ]Mr. Lyons prepared 
the Lesson Helps, Notes, and Questions, pub 
lished in advance in a weekly newspaper. At 
the close of the seven years’ series of lessons the 
Hawaiian Sunday-schools testified their grate- 
ful appreciation by a present of $1,200. He 
invested the money in publishing, for the use of 
schools, a large and choice selecflon of Sunday- 
school hymns in Hawaiian. Of the 112 hymns 
in the iJook used by the Hawaiian churches, 
the lar^e majority are of his composition or 
translation. ‘‘ Of a cheery, genial nature, he 
has always been greatly beloved by his mission- 
ary associates, and revered by the Hawaiians 
for his amiable, guileless character, and for his 
warm personal interest in them individualljr, 
and in their national prosperity.” The last 
seven months he suffered greatly. He died 
October 6th, 1886. 
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A BIBLIOGPtAPHT OF FOREIGN MISSIONS; BEIXG A LIST OF BOOKS AJ^D 
PA3IPHLETS rPOX MISSIOA’ART -^YORK AXD WORKERS, AND 
ITOX THE RELIGIONS, ETHNOLOGY, TOPOGRAPHY, 

AND GEOGRAPHY OF 3J1SS:0NARY LANDS 
DOWN TO THE CLOSE OP 1S90. 

Compiled tiie Rev. Samvel YIacai^lev Jacksox’, 

Editor of the Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowledge^ N. Y., 1891, 

Assisted by tiie Rev. George William Gilmore. 

ZSTote.— T he sources of the following list are principally these: In general the Catalogue of 

Printed Boo>:s, London, iSSiJ sqq. For books in English: the English Catalogue^ London, 3800 sqq.; and the 
American Catalogue^ N. Y , sqq. (several series*. For German books: Znchold. Bibliotheca Theologica^ 
Gottingen, lb04-GC, 2 vols.; Baidainus, Prote'^tani ische u, Kaiholische Theologie^ Leipzig, 1870-84; and Hinrich's 
semi-annual parts, Leipzig. 1885 sqq. For French books: Ltirenz, Catalogue general tie la Libraire Francaiae 
depuis 1840. Pans. 1867 nqq.. and A Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library of the British 
Museum in the years 18S<l-85, compiled by G. K. Fortescue, London, 1886. Besides these general catalogues, the 
special one on mis.sions, by Dean J. Vahl, Copenhagen, 1884, with supplements 1886 and lS8b, and the Catalogue 
of the Books in the Efeminff-dtevenson Memoi ial Library of the General Assem bly's College^ Belfast^ Belfast, 1887 
(the last two kindly supplied by Rev. James Johnston, ^cr etary of the London 31issionar5' Conference of 1^8 j: 
the Bibliotheca Orieatahs of Charles Freideriei, London, 3876-83; the Foreign Missionary Manual of Frank S. 
Dobbins. Phila. [1881]; and other sources, have been utilized. All the above mentioned are in the undersigned's 
possession, and their use has been made in his library. The result is a larger collection than has ever been made 
of titles in missionary bibliography. It will be noticed that the prices of the books, the number of volumes, and 
the size have been given wherever known 

This catali »gue was begun by the undersigned in the fall of 1887. It grew upon his hands until he had collected 
some five thousand titles. By request of its seeretaiT, the Rev. James Johnston, an abstract of it was printed in 
the report of the Cjmference isee Report^ vol i , pp. 489-338). Mr. Johnston kindly sent interleaved copies of those 
pages to various friends of missions, who made some additions to the list, which have been incorporated. Stimu- 
lated by the offer of the publishers of the *• Encyclopaedia of ^lissi ons” to print it ivithout cost to the undersigned, 
he was happy in securing Mr. Gilmore’s co-operation in getting it ready for the press. Then when it appeared in 
type he read the proof and made numerous additions, until, w’hen two thirds tnrough what turned out to be an 
unexpectedly long labor, and one, too, of an exceptionally trying kind, and carried on amid many distractions, 
the condition of his eyes obliged him to ask Mr. Gilmore to complete the proof reading. Notwithstanding the 
^eat pains taken there are doubtless errors of various sorts in these lists, and omissions, some serious and pass- 
ing strange. For all such lapses the compiler begs forgiveness, and will be grateful to those who point them out. 

To Rev. C. R. Gillett, librarian of Union Theological Seminary, and to the librarians of the libraries of the 
American Board and of the Presbyterian Board, the three libraries which he has examined for titles, and to all 
who have encouraged him in his labors, the undersigned returns his thanks; but chiefly to Mr. Gilmore. 

Samuel Maoauley Jackson. 


COMMON CONTRACTIONS. 

Ii. ss: London I Berl. = Berlin { Bresl. = Breslau j Chra. =. Christiania 

N. T, ss- r York | Ps. = Paris \ Lpz. = Leipzig | Kbhn. == Copenhagen 

Stolm. =s Stockholm. 


J. MISSIOSTAST ATXASJSS AJ^D MAPS. 


Anker* Dlissionskort over Zulu lander (Missionary 
map of Zululand). Bergen, 1878. 

Anker. Kort over Madagaskar (Map of Madagas- 
can. Bergen, 1875. 

Atlas der Kkeinischen Missions-Gesellscliaft* 
Lpz., 2d e., 1854, Fo. 2Mk. 

Beskrivelse til Missionskortet (Missionary map 
with accompanying description), 3d ed. Kbim. 
1862. With map. n. e., 1873. 

Church. Missionary Atlas. L., Ch. Miss. House, 
1859. Tth e., 1887. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Colorirte Missions- Weltkarte. Basel, 18S7. 
Colton & Co. Missionary map of the world. N. Y. 
Fo. $20. 

Duncan, O- Geography of India. Madras, 1864-65. 

2 parts, 10th ed. L., Trubner, 1880. iSrao. Is. 6d. 
£. C. X*. (Jarre des Missions de ITndo Chine. Ps. 1^. 
Ornndemann, P. R. Allgemeiner Missions-Atlas. 
Gotha, 1867-71. 4to. 30 Kleiner Missions-At- 
las. Calw. iind Stuttg. 1^. 2d e., 1885. 95c. 
d'essnp, H. H. Map of the l^rian Missiom 1873. 
JTosenhans, JT. Atlas der Kvangelischen Missions- 
Gesellschaftzu Basel. Fo* Basel, 1857. Sde., 1859. 
Fo, 6*50 Mk. 


Maps of Missions in Asia of Am. Baptist Mis* 
sionary Union. Phila., Am. Bapt. un., 1881. 
$1.50. 

Map of Missions of the A. B. C. F. M. Bost., Cong. 
Pub. Co., 1884. 

Moravian Atlas. Bethlehem, Pa., 1854 $1.00. 
Beichel, E. T. Missions-Atlas der Brtider XJnitat. 

Hermhut, 1860. Fo, 4.50 IMk. 

Rheinischer Missions-Atlas. Barmen, 1878. 
Smith, Geo. The student’s geography of British 
India. L , Murray, 18 — . 7s, 6d. 

Snd-Afrika zur Darstellung des Gehiets der 
Berliner Missions-Gesellschaft. Berl. 1862. 4to. 
1.50 Mk. 

Tahl, jr, Missionsatlas med Forklaring (Missionary 
map, with explanation). 1-4. [Atlas, and 4 vols. 
of explanatory matter in Danish.} Kbhn. 
1883-6, 

Wangemann. TJbersichtskarte fiber die Evangd^- 
ische Mission in Slid Afrika. Berl. 1881. 
Welt-Karte der Mission, etc. Berlin, 1871. 
Werner, O. (S. J.). Katholischer Hi6ri<ms-Atla& 
Freiburg, 1884. 2d e.. 1885. 4to. 5 Mk. 

Wyld’s Missionary Atlas. L. 1^. 8vo. 14s* 
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II, ETHXOLOGY OF MISSIOXAMT LAXBS. 


Aiiierika*.s ISorclwest-Ivuste. Nf'iieste Erj^ebnipse 
ethnolosris^ohpi' Rei»ei:. Berlin (K'lnig’liciie 3Iu- 
eeen*, Fo. 

Anleituiii; zn ^vi'<'^en«chaftlich^•Il Beobachtuiigen aiif 
in Etnzel-Abha3i(llu»:;2en verfasstiEthnoIofrie 
von A lia^tian. Anthrojiojo^rie von R. Virchow). 
Herau>^e;.'ebeii von G. Neumajer. BerL, 2 auli. 
BerL, -Jv. 

Anthrni)oloi;i<'ul Society of IVa'shiiigton. Tran- 
'saction's V. 2. AVasb., Smiths. Inst , $1.00 

Baer, C. E. v, Tyr»es prhie»ijaiix des differents races 
hinnuiriHS dans les 5 jiarties du nioiide. St. Petersb., 
Fol. 

Bagcdiot, W. Physics and politics, or. thoughts 
on the application of the principles of ‘"Natural 
Selectif»ii'‘ and •" Inheritance’* to political society, 
L ami N. Y , lb7"2. Idnio. $>2.50. Ger. trans. Die 
Urs]»nmg der Natioiien. Lpz.. 1S^4. Svo. 4 mk. 
French traiK. Lois scieiitifiques du developpement 
des nations. Paris, 2d ed . l''T5 

Bancroft, H. H. Native Races of the Pacifl<t States 
of N. America. San Fr., Bancroft, 187*5 sqq. Sq. 
bvo, $4.50. 

Barras, J. On the Natives of India. L., Simpkin, 
1SS9. Svo. Is. Gd. 

Bastiaii, A. Ethnologisches Bilderhuch, mit erklar- 
eudemTevt. Berlin, Duiumler, 1S“7. Fo. 12inks — 
Vdlkerstdaime am Brahmaputra. 15erl., Diimmler, 
1SS3. Svo. 6 mk.— Die AVelt in ihren Spiegelnncen 
anf dem AA’andel des A'Oikei-geiliiiikeus. Berlin, 
Diimmler, 1SS7. Svo. 9 mks — Die Vulker des 
ustliclien Asien. Lpz.. 1SG6. Ff. 5 v. Svo.— Die 
heilige Sage cler Poljmesier, Kosmogonie uiid Theo- 
gonie. Lpz„ ISSl. bvo. 6 mk. 

Baumgarten, Jolu Die aussereuropaisehen Yolker. 
Cas'-.el, Kay, 18S5. Svo. 4.50 mk.— Ein Spaziergang 
diirch die Muhamedanische AVelt. Stuttgart, 
Rieger, 188*3, Svo. 5 mk.— Amerika. Eine ethno- 
graphische Rundreise durch den Kontiuent und die 
Antillen. Stuttgart, Rieger, 18S3. Svo. 5 mk. 

Bellevv, H. W. J. The Races of Afghanistan. L., 
Triilmer, 18S0. Svo. 7s. Cd. 

Bertillon, A. Les race sauvages. Ps. 1882. Svo. 

Biddnlph, J. Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh. L., Triib- 
ner, 3SS0. Svo. 15s. 

Blum exit ritt, F. Versuch einer Ethnographic der 
Philippiiien. Berk, Peterniann, I8S2. 

Bon wick, tF. Our nationalities; or, who are the 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and English ? N. Y., Scrib- 
ner &W.. 1881. 12mo. $2.00. 

Brace, C- B, Races of the Old World: A Manual of 
Ethnology. L., Murray. 3863. 2 e., 1869. Svo. 6 s. 

Bray, Chas. Manual of Anthropology. L., Long- 
mans, 1873. Svo. Gs. 

Brown, Bob. The Peoples of the World. L. & N. 
T., Cassell, 1882-6. 6 v. Svo. ea. 7s. 6 d. The Races 
of Mankind. L., Cassell, 1873-6. 4 v. in 2. 4to. 21s. 

Buchner, B. Man in the past, present, and future. 
L.,1872. Svo. 

Burgess, E. What is truth ? Inquiry into the antiq- 
mty and unity of the human race. N. Y., Crowell, 
1879. 13mo. $1.50. 

Burton, R. F. Sindh, and the races of the valley of 
the Indus. L., Allen, 1851, Svo. 12s. 

Cabell, or. I 4 , Testimony of modern science to the 
unity of mankind. N. Y. 1859. 12mo. 

Caspar!, O, Die Urgeschichte der*Menscheit. Lpz. 
isra. 2v. 8 vo. 14 mk. 

Cauvin, Ch. 3I6moiresur les races de l’Oc4anie. Ps. 
1882. 5fr. 

Christlieb, T, The Indo-British opium trade and its 
effects. Emrl. trans. L , Nisbet, 1879. 12mo. 2s. 

Christmanii, Fr. Australian, Geschichte der Ent- 
deckungsreisen imd der Kolonisation. Lpz. 1870. 
2 ded. 1880. 

Church, B. TV- Civilization before and after Christi- 
anity. L., Macmillan, 1872- 12 mo. Is. 

Clark, E. L- Races of European Turkey. N. Y., 
Dodd. 1878. Svo. $8.00. 

Clarke, H. Early history of the Mediterranean pop- 
ulations. L. 1882. 8vo. 

Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
(Geogr. and Geolog. Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
Region). Washin^on, 1877 sqq. 4 to. 

Orozals, J. dc, Les Peulhs; 4tuae d’ethnologie afri- 
caine. Ps. 1883. 8 vo. 6 fr. 

Curr, E. M. The Australian race; its origin, lan- 
guage, customs, places of landing in Australia, and 
the routes by which it spread itself over that con- 
tinent. L. 1888. 3 V. Svo. Vol. iv., 4to. 

Oust, B- N. Sketch of the modern languages of 
Africa, with language map. L., Triibner, 1884. 
2 V. Svo, 25s.— The Races and Languages of Ocean- 
ica. Ft., transl. Ps. 1888. 12 mo. 2.60 fr. 


Balton, Edvrd. T. Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. 

L , Trubner. lbS2. 4to. 12Cs. 

Brake, S. G. Aboriginal races of North America. 

Phiia., Desilver. 8vo. $4 00. 

Earl, G. W'. Native races of the Indian Archipelago. 
Papuans. L. 3853. I"3n50. 

Ellis, A. B, Tiie Tslii -speaking peoples of rue Gold 
Coast of West Africa: their religion, manners, cus- 
toms, laws, language, etc. L. lSb7. Svo. 
Erdmann, Fr. V. Uebersicht der altesten tiirkis- 
cben, tatarischeu, und mogholischen A’dlkerstamme 
nach Raschid-XJd-Dm's Torgange. Kasan, 1841. 
Svo, f4 mk.] 

Ethnographic Atlas: maps, with explanations. N 
Y., Wiley. 4to. $3 2.5. 

Etbnograpliihcbe Fragebogen (Tienna Anthropo- 
log GesellscliafO. Wien, 18S4 sqq. Svo. 
Featherman, A. iSocial history of the races of man 
kind, L., Triibner, ISSl sqq Svo. ea. 21s. 
Fignier, Louis. The human race N. Y. 1873. 
Fligier. Beitrdge zur Ethnogra])hie Kleina-^iens und 
die Balkanhalbinsel. Breslau, 1875 Svo. 1 nik.— 
Ethnologische Forschungen und Studien. Wien, 
1SS2. 4to. 1.20 mk. 

Flower, TV. H, Races of men. (Science leotures.> 
[1880.1 Svo. 

Force, M. F. Early notices of the Indians of Oliio. 
To what race did tlie mound-builders belong ? 
Cincinnati, Clarke, 1S79. Svo. 50c. 

Friedmann. Die O.st-Asiatische Inselwelt. Lpz. 18G8. 
Fidtscli, G. Die Eingeborenen Siid-Afrikas. Ethno- 
grnphisch und anatoniisch bescbrieben. Bresl. 
1873. 4to. 75 mk. 

Guntliorpe, E. J. Notes on criminal tribes residing 
111 or frequenting the Bombay Presidency, Berar, 
and the Central Provinces. Bombay, 3883. Svo. 
3 r. 

Hartmann, R, Die YSlker Afrikas. Berl, 1879. Svo. 
Fr. trans. 1880, Ps. 

Hartvi g. Naturen ag Menneskelivet i det h die N orden 
(Nature and human life in the far North;. Transl. 
byT Jensen. Kbhn. 1860. 

Heckewelder, John. History, manners, and cus- 
toms of the Indian nations who once inhabited 
Pennsylvania, etc. Phiia., Lippincott, 1876. Svo. 
$3.50 

Hellwaid, F. v. Die Erde und ihre Vdlker. Stutt- 
gart, 1876, 8 e., 1883-4. Svo. 15 mk. 

Hiekisch, C. Die Tungiisen. Dorpat, 1880. 8vo- 
2 mk. 

Hodson, Brian H. On the abori^nes of India. 
Essay 1st, on the Kocch, B6d6, and Dhimal Tribes,, 
in 3 parts. Calcutta, 1847. Svo. 

Houghton, B. C. Women of the Orient. Cincinnati^ 
Hitchcock, 1878. 12mo. $2.00. 

Hovelacque, A- Les Races humaines. Ps. 1882. 
Svo. 

Howorth, H. H. Some notes on the Huns. Leid. 
1885 Svo. [1.25 mk.] 

Jessup, H. H- Women of the Arabs. N. YL, Dodd, 
1873. 12mo. $2.00.— Children of the East. Boston, 
Cong. Pub. Co. 16mo. 90c. 

Johnes, A . J. Proofs of the unity and recent origin 
of the human race. L. 1843. Svo. 6s. 

Johnston, TV. & A. K. Handbook to Johnston’s il- 
lustrations of types of nations. Edinb. &. L. 1881. 
8vo. 

Keane, A. H. Central America, the West Indies, and 
South America. With ethnological appendix. (In 
Stanford’s compendium of geography and travel.) 
N. Y., ^ribnei* & W., 1878. 2 v. Svo. $21.00. Eu- 
rope, with ethnological appendix. (In Stanford’s 
compendium of geography and travel.) L. & N. 
Y., Scribner & W., Iw5. 21s. 

King, TV. B. The Aboriginal Tribes of the Nilgiri 
Hills. L. 1870. Svo. (A paper before the Anthrop- 
ological Society.) 

Klem, G. Allgemeine Culturgeschichte der Mensch- 
eit, Lpz. 3^2. 10 v. Svo. 27 Th. gr. 

Leland, C. Godfrey. Gypsies, Bost., Houghton, 
Mif., 1^2. 12mo. $2.00. 

Lesson. Les PoIyn6siens, leur origine, leurs migra- 
tions. Etude , . des races de la Polyn^sie an point 
de vue de I’ethnologie, de Tanthropologie. . . Ps. 
1879. Vol.I.,8vo, 15fr. Vol. IH., :re82„ 16 fr. 
Letonrneau, C- Sociology, based upon ethnography, 
Trans, by H. M. Trollope. L., Chapman, 1881. 
8vo. 10s. 

Lewin, T- H. Wild races of So. Eastern India, L., 
Allen, 1870. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Lii^ins. Oriental Picture Gallery. N. Y. 1869. 4to. 
$1,00 

Lubbock, J., Sir. Prehistoric times, Illustrated by 
ancient remains and the manners and customs of 
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modern «a vases. L. 1872, 4th ed , >78. :*s. rep. 
Y,. A:tT)ie:on. 1S79. Svo. $5 uO 
IiUcy-Fos*,arieu, i\ de. de l 

rirpe Pata^ions. Araucauieas-, Fue- 

sien«, PsJ 4to 5 fr. 

Maclear, G. F. The — Tii^ En^i^h.— The North- 

inen — The ^ N. Y., Pot t. 9“ Each Itirao. ;,j c. 

3Iarselli, N. Le graiidi razze aei uaiacita. Koiue. 
s>ro. 

^latthew-^, Washington, Ethnology and |)hilology 
• T HMatsa In lians. L.. TrUoner. o 3'>.tu. 

Missionary Picture Gallery: Illuaitrations iroin 
British Arner.ca. ^for.air.nie lan countries, Africa, 
and N#=‘’iv Zealand, Boston, Houghton, Osgood A Co, 

4: m . 5t»c. 


Meinicke, C. E. Die Sudv-'hlrer und das Chn^ren- 
Thi,i:5, — Eine etbnographi ‘'Ch*=* UntersLiehung. 
Pr.*rzUiT, 1};44. °\o. I Th. 

Moreno, F. P. El estudio d^; homl^re Sud-Ameri- 
eano. Buenos Ayres, laT^ .trvi 

Morgan, E. H. Ancient society; reseaiv-lies 3n tiie 
lines of h’lman progress from savagery* to civiliza- 
tion. N, Y., Holt. 1S77. Svo. 

Miiller, Fr. Adgemeine Ethnograpiiie, Yiniiua, 
>70. •'Vo. — Etiinographie: R»=‘i^eh der Fregatre 

Xo”ara. Anthropologiseher Thiel. Tienna. >0S. 

Oberl3>ncler, Rich. Fremde Tihker. Ethnograpli- 
iscoe Schilderungen aus der aiten und neiien Welt, 
Lpz. Klmlviianlr, >S1, sqq. Fo. ea. 1.50 mk. . 

Ollivier-Beauregard. Kachmir et Tibet. Etude 
d'echnozraphie ancienne et moderne. Ps. 

Svo. Dtr. 

Painter, J. T. Ethnology: a history and genealogy 
of the human race. L., Bailliere, ISSO. 13ino. 3s. Otl. 

Pattison, S. R. Gospel Ethnology. L., Rel. Tr., 
IS^T. Cd ed. ISSS. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Pauli tzschke, P. Beitrfige zur Ethnoprraphie und 
Anthr.>pologie der Somali, Galla, und Harrari. 
Lpz. is^o. Fol. 40 mk. 

Peschel, Oscar. Yulkerkunde. Lpz., 6. e., 1385. Svo. 
32 mk. 

Pickering, Chas. Races of Mankind. L., Bohn, 
1S40. 4to. n. e., 1S50. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Pocsche, T, DieArier. Jena, 1878. Svo. 5 mk. 

Prichard, J. C. The natural history of man. L. 4 e. 
1S55. 2v. Svo. 38s. 

Prunol de Boss&y, Xi* Les populations Danubi- 
ennes. Ps. 18S2. 4to. 

Qnatrefages, A. de. Rapport sur les progr^s de 
I'anthropologie. Ps. 1867. 

Races of Man and their geographical distribution. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1876. 12mo. |2.2o. 

Ran, C« Articles on anthropological subjects contrib- 
uted to the .annual reports of the Smithsonian In- 
stit.. 1863-77. Wash., Smiths. Inst., 1882. Svo. pap. 

Raverty, H. On the Turks, Tartars, and Mughals. 
St. Petersb., 1879. Svo, [3.50 mk,] 

Rittich, A. F. Die Ethnographie Bussland’s. Ber- 
lin, Petermann, 1878. 4to. 

Saint-Renys, Hervey. Collection ethnographique 
photograpai4e. Ps. 1864 sqq. 

Schenhe, B. Die Ainos. Yokohama, 1882. Fol. 
[Yen 1.] 

Schmeltz, jr. 1>. R., und Rranse. Die ethnograph- 
isch-anthropologische Abtheilung des Museum 
GodefFroy. Ein Beitrag zur Kimde der Siidsee- 
Volker. Hamburg, 1881. 26 mk. 

Schneider., W. Die NaturvGIker, MissverstSndnisse, 
3Iissdeutungen und Misshandlungen. Paderborn, 
1885-6. 2 prts., Svo, 10 mk. 


Schrader, O. Die alteste Zeiteintheihing des indoger- 
;t.rfni-ch*^>i Yollr^s, }>5 1. bvo link. 

Scliweiger-Lercheiifehl, A. v. Quiunan bland 
biJiida, f oik. Fri over'-tlitningofEgenuh. Stuckuim. 
Svo. r4.50 mk.] 

Semper. Die Philippinen und ihre BelwoUner Wurz- 
biav. ISbb. 

Sinifi»oii, Wa. History of the gypsies ; with sj *ecimena 
of the gypsy language. N. Y., Miller. 2 e., 1878. 
12mo 

Smith, W. It. Kinship and marriage in early Arabia. 

Cambr., L. A X. Y . lSb5. bvo. 7s. 6d. 
Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of Ethnrdogy, 
Publications, and Reports. Washingiuu, D. U., 
l.^^u sq. 4to. 

Specht, F. A. K. V. Das Festland Asien-Europa 
uiiii sente Volker-Sttiinnie. Beri, 1879, Svo. Smk, 
Spencer, Herbert. Descriptive socioiogj'. L., Wil- 
liams A X., 7874 sqq. S ijrts., Svo. 5s. to 21s. ea. 
Stoll, O. Zur Ethnographie der Republik Guatemala. 
Zuricu, >c4. Svo. 

Temple, It., Sir Asia. YTth ethnological appen- 
dix. (I’l Stanfori's compendium of geography 
and travel, t L. A X. Y'., Scribner A W., 18&2. 21s. 
Tomaschek, W. Ethnologische Forsciiungen iiber 
Xurd-.Asien. Wien, Holder. 18S3. bvo. 2 mk.— 
Etiinologische Forschungen iiber Ost-Europa. 
Wien. Holder. 1881. Svo. 2 ink. 

Topinarfl, Paul. Anthropology. Preface by P. 
Broca. Traiibl. by R T. H. Bartley, Phila., Lip- 
pincott, 1S7S. Svo. $2.00. 

Trumbull, H. C. The blood covenant. N. Y., 1885, 

.''VO. $2.0). 

rjfalvy de Mez6-K6vesd, C. E. Les Baehkirs, les 
Yepses, les antiquites tinno-ougriennes et alal- 
ques, pr6ced6s des rfisultats anthropologiques d’un 
voyage en Aste Centrale. Ps. 1880. 8vo. 13 fr. — 
Atlas anthropologique des peiiples de Forghanat. 
Ps. 1.HS0. Svo. 40 fr.— Expeciition scientifique fran- 
caise en Russie. en Siberia et dans le Turkestan. 
Resultats anthropologiques. . , Ps. 1880. Svo. 
3.50 fr. 

Vainbdry, H. Sittenbilder an dem Morgenlaude. 
Berl. 1876. Svo. 6 mk 

Tanderkindere, L. Recherches sur Pethnologie de 
la Belgique. Bruxelles, 1S79-1890. 

Teth, F. d. Java, geographi<?ch, ethnoiogisch, his- 
torisch. Haarlem, 1875-82, 3 parts, Svo. 

Vogt, Carl. Vorlesungen iiber den Mensch^n, seine 
Stellung in der schdpf ung und in der natur. Giessen, 
1864. 2 vol. 

Waitz, T. Anthropologie der Natur-vdlker. Lpz. 

1859-63. 5v. Svo. 14 Th. 7^gr. 

Watson, jr. F., and Kay^ J# w. Races and tribes 
of Hindoostan, L., Allen, 1868-70. 4 v. 4to. 180s. 
Whitmee, S. J. Ethnology of the Pacific. L., 1879. 
Svo. 

Wietersheim, E. von. Geschiohte der Yolkerwan- 
derung. Lpz. 1880. Svo. 15 mk. 

Williams, G. W. History of the Negro Race in 
America, 1619-1880. N. Y., Putnam, 1882. 2 v. 

Svo. $7.00. 

Wilson, J. Tribes and Languages of the Bombay 
Presidency. Bomb. 1874. 4to. 

Wood, Jf» G. Uncivilized races; or, natural history 
of man. Hartford, 1870. Svo. $6.00. 

Woods, JT, 0, Native tribes of South Australia, 
Adelaide. [L. Woods.] 1879. 8vo. 16s. 
Teatman, J. P. Shemitic origin of the nations ok 
Western Europe. L., Bums, 1879. Svo. 5s. 


III. TMAVELS JT^r MISSIOXABY LAY1>S. 
I. General. 


Almlndelig Historie over Reiser til Lands og Lands 
eller Samling of Reisebeskrivelser (General his- 
tory of travels by land and by sea; a collection of 
travels). 1-12. Transl. from Engl. Kbhn. 1748-58. 

Ainsworth, W. F. All round the world; record of 
voyages, travels, and adventures. N. YT., Putnam, 
1870. 4to. $13,50.— Earth delineated with pen and 
pencil; record of voyages, travels, and adventmvs. 
N, Y., Routledge, 1875. 4to. $10.00.— Wanderings in 
every clime; or, voyages, travels, and adventures 
all round the world. N. Y., Routledge, 1875. 4to. 
$ 10 . 00 , 

Andersson, N. J, !En Yerldomsegling fA voyage 
around the world). 1851-3. Stolm. 1858-4. 

Anson, George, Lord. A voyage .rom»d the world 
in the years 1740-44. London, many eds., e.g. 
Nimmo, 1878. Svo. 2s. 

Bainbridge, Lucy L. Bound the world letters. Bos- 
ton, Lothrop, 1882. 12mo. $1.50. 


Bainbridge, W, F. Around the world tour of 
Christian missions. N. Y. 1881. 3 e., Boston, 1882, 
12mo. $2.00. 

Bates, H. W, IHustrated travels; record of discov- 
ery, geography, and adventure. N. Y., Cassell. 4to, 
6vols. $45.00. 

BeatLvoir. Pekin, Teddo, etc, ; autour de monde. Pa. 
1874. 

Benjamin, jr. Jf, Eight years in Asia and Africa. 
1846-55. L., Williams & N., 1863. Svo. §s. . 

Berton, Chas.* FAbbd. Quatre annees en Orient et 
en Xtalie, on Constantinople, Jerusalem, et Borne 
en 1848-61, Ps. 1854. Svo. 5 fr. 

Bligh, W. A Voyage to the South Sea. L. 1702. 
Danish transl., Kbhn. 1800. 

Bois-Robert,^ jr , B, de. Nil et Danube. Souvenirs 
d’un touriste. Egypte, Turquie, Crim4e. Ps. 
18^. 8vo. 7 f r. 

Bougainville^ Louis Antoine de. Voyage autour 
de monde pendant les annOes 1766-^. PS, 1771, 
n, e., 1841 sqq. Svo. 
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Bran<la Paul. A’ltotjr d,: word*? Ps. lwSS4. 12mo* 

Bra±>i>«y, Anne, Xady. Aruiiiid the world in the 
yacnt '•sum^eani ' K. Y., 1<T^. svo, $3.50. 

Rrig:S'»* J- Heathen and holy lands. L.. Smitli 

& K. 8vo. 1*2.*;. 

Brown, Bobt. CoanTries of tlie worl 1. L. & N. Y., 
:'?ir-8o. Z voiS. Svo. ea. 7s. bd. 

Buckingham, J. S. Travels in Assyria. Media, and 
L.. Jackson, ad ed., 

Bart, C. The Far East: letters from E.-ypt. Pal- 
e'.tine, and other lands of tne Orient. Ciucmnati, 
Clarke, PJino, $1.75. 

Byron. Reise on: ziing Jorden fVovage arour.d the 
ea. tin in I7*j4-d^;. of traveU. in Kbhn. ll'Jb. 

Carteret, P. iviviifr Jorden i Voyage around 

fheearthj in 17tk>-& (OoU of travel^, U.> Kbim. 
17'.*'^ 

Charlie liouglas’s Tisifc to a mission .staitori. L., 
a p c. iv., :^:o umo. is. ud. 

Cook, J. xi*- ^e onikniig Jorden fVovage around 
the earth* n: MbS-71. (Coll, of tra^eU, (j.t Kbhu. 

Cook, dfa.s, A Journal of a voyatie round the woiid 
in nis .Majesty's ship Endeavor, in 17 ‘js- 71. L. 1711, 
4:o. and frequ*-nt eds. Transl. mto Fr. Ps. lt;04, 
i; e., I'?79: and in to Germ. I'^Sl.etc.— A [second] voy- 
age tow ards the South Pole and around the world, 

. . iW 177C-75. Ij. 1777. j2v. 4to and frequent eds. 
Trans, into Fr., Ps. 177S, etc., and into Germ , Lpz. 
1SC5, e^c — A 'third] voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
... in 117«;-Sd L. 1784 3v. 4to; frequent eds. 

Tran-1, into Fr., Ps. I7S5. 4 v.. etc., and into 
Germ., Lpz. 18tJ3, etc.— Voyages and Life of. Py 
Young. L. Whittaker, 2S.3«. 13mo. 6s —The Voj-- 
agres of. With an appendix, giving an account of 
the present comlirion of the South Seal.slands. L., 
Fmitli, C v. 8vo. 36s. u. e., L. and Js. Y. 

l'^5;3-4.— The Orient. Best., Houghton, 1886. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Carzon, Bobt. Visit to the ancient monasteries in 
the Le\ant. L., Murray, 1849. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Daiapier, G. Nouveiie voyage autour du raonde. 
Rouen, 17*23.— Reise om Verden (Travels round 
the world). (Coll, of Travels 5.) Kbhn. 1791. 

Oavisy R. C. Reminiscences of a voyage round the 
woild. Arm Arbor, Mich , Beal. I8(}9. Svo. $1.00. 

Belessert, Bug&ne. Voyage dans les deux oceans 
Aclantiaue et Pacifique, 1844-47. Ps. 1848. 8vo. 
15 fr. 

Domeuech, B. Souvenirs d'Outre-3Ier. Ps. 1884. 
3..50 fr. 

Durbin, John P. Observations in the East, chiefly 
in Egi-pt, Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, H. Y., 
Harpers 1S45. 3 v. 12mo. $3.00. 

Dumont d'Urville. Malerisk Reise omkring Jorden. 
Enpopulcer og kortfattet Frenistillingaf Magellans. 
o. s. V. Opdagelsesreiser, Redig. af Overs (Pic- 
turesque vovage around the earth. A popular and 
brief presentation of the roj-ages of discovery of 
Magellan, a. o. Ed. by the transL). 1-8. Kbhn. 
1847-51. 

J^ield, Henry 3X, From Egypt to Japan. N. Y., 
Scribueis, 18* 1. IStoo. S2.(K» — On the [Sinai] desert. 
K. Y.. Scribners, 1883. 8vo. $2.00.— Among the 
holy liills [Palestine] . X. Y,, Scribners, 1884. 13mo. 
$1.50.— The Greek Islands after tlie w’ar. N. Y., 
Scribners, 1885. 33mo. $1.50.— From the Lakes 

of Killarney to the Golden Horn. N. Y., Scribnera, 
1876, 13mo. $2.00, 

Footprints of Travellers in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. L., Cassell, 1850. IsJmo, Is. 6d. 

GerstS.cl£er, B. Reisen um die Welt. Lpz. 1847. 
a e, 1858. U V. 8vo. 4 Thlr. 24 sqr. Engf, trans,, 
N. Y., Harper. 12nio. $1,.50. 

C16rtz, C. Graf. Reise uni die Welt, 1844-47. Stuttg. 
1854. 8vo 6 Thlr. 

Harris, John. Navigantium atque Ifinerantiiim Bib- 
liotheca: or, a complete collection of voyages and 
travels. L., 170.5. 2v. fo. n. e,, 1764. 

H&tin, Bugdae. Histoire pitioresque des voyages 
dans les cinq parties du monde, Ps. 1843. 5 v. 8vo. 
35 fr. 

Hawkesworth, J. Relation des Voyages par Byron, 
Carteret. Wallis, and Cook. Ps. 1774. 

Hendrix, E. R* Around the World. Kashville, Tenn., 
1S78. 16mo. 

Hofstetter, J. B. Galerie des voyages pittoresques 
dans PAsie, TAfrique, PAmerique, etles terres Aus- 
trales. Ps. 1840. 8vo. 6 fr. 

Hommaire de Hell, Mme* A travers le monde. 
La vie orientale. La vie cr§ole. Ps. 1870. 12mo. 
3 50 fr. 

Hnbner, Jos. Alex. v. Through the British empire. 
L , Murray, 1886. 2 v. 8vo. 24s.— Promenade au- 
tour du monde. Pa. 1S73. 2 v., 8vo. Ger. trans. 
Lpz. 1874. n. e., 1880-82. Eng. trans. by Lady Her- 
bert. L. 1874. n. e., 1878. -8vo. 6s. 

Joanne, Ad, Voyage illusti'e dans les cinqs parties 
du monde, 1846-49. Ps. 1860. Fo. 16 fr. 


Kingsley, Calv., Bp. Round the world. Cincm- 
nati, 3Ietb Bk Coi:c . 2 v., Ibmo $2 50. 

Kingston, W’. H. G. A \*jyage round the woild. 

X. Y.. KourIed.re, Svo $2 5(J 

Kotzebue. Xy Ke.^e cm .Xordeii (Xcw voyage around 
th^ earth’ Trails by F. fcchaldemose. Kbhn 1840. 

Kreitnei*. Lan.^: uiud* o^t. Keis>Hskildriiiger fra In- 
dian, Kina. .Japan, Tiiibet, and Birina. (Far to- 
w*ar«is the East, Travels m Kbhn. lSb2. 

Lamiirtiiie, Al]>h. Travels in the Eafet. L., Cham- 
beiio. lh.5o. 12 V.. i2iiiu 5s. 

Langsdorlf', G. J. Beinerkungen auf einer Reuse um 
tlie Welt. Fraiikf 1822. 

Lar»«en. X. A. Ei’indnnger fra en Reise ruiidt Jor- 
den < Reniiniseeiices from a voyage around the 
earth; Clna ISl. 

Lavollee, Ch. Voyage en Chine, T<^neriffe. Rio 
Janeiro, Le Cap, iie-Bonrbon, 31alacca. Singapore, 
Manilie. Macao, Canton, Ports chinois, Cochiiichme, 
Java Ps. 1852. 8%*o. Cfi. 

Disiansky, 31. Vovage round the world, 1S03-6. L. 
1S14 

Borne, 3Iarquis of* Trip to the tropics and home 
till ougli America. L.. Hurst A B., 1877. Svo. 15s. 

Liittle- Voyage autour de la luoiide. Ps 1835. 

Alargillivi ay, TV. Tiavels and reseaiches of A. von 
Humbuldt, X. Y. 183S. 12mo. 

Alarmier, Xavier. Im Rlun an Nil Tyrol, Hongrie. 
Provinces flaiuibienues. Syne. Palestine, figypte. 
Ps. 1816. 2 V.. 32mo. 7 fr.— Impiessions et souve- 
nirs d'uri voj-ageur clir6tien. Ps. 1873 Svo. 1.30 
fr. 

3Iaiiy Lauds and 3Ia«y Peoi>le. Sketches of travel 
111 all parts of the world. X. Y.. Lippincott, lS75. 

. Svo. $2 50. 

Mereweather, Hen. A. By sea and by land. A 
trip all round the world. L , ilacmillan, 1874. 
8vo- 8s. 6d. 

Alibsionary Scenes. L., Tresidder, 1863. 18mo. Is. 

3Iontgomery, J. Journal of Voyages and Travels by 
Rev. D Tyerman and G. Bennet. L. 3831. 

Peeps at Foreign Countries. L , Daldy, 1S77. Svo. 
5s. 

Pfeifl'er, Ida. Round the world. L., Nelson, 1868. 
I2mo. 2s. 

Picken, A. Travels and researches of eminent Eng- 
lish missionaries L 1S81. 

Pitman, E. R., 3Irs. Central Africa, Japan, and Fiji. 
L., BJackie, 1882. Svo. 5s. 

Polo, 3Xarco. Kingdoms and marvels of the East. 
Translated by Coi. Yule. L., Thimm, 3875. 2 v , Svo. 
5s.— Reise igjennem en stor Deel af Asien, Tar- 
tariet og Ostindien ved 1269 <Ti*avel through a 
large part, of Asia, Tarrary, and East India, about 
1*269). (Coll, of travels. 5 ) Kbhn. 1791. 

Prime, E, D. G. Around the world. N. Y., Carter, 
1872. 3vo. $3. 

Pumpelly, R. Across America and Asia, L. & X. 

Y. , Low*. 1869 3 e.. 1870. Svo. $2.50. 

Reise cler fiinf TVeIttlieile. Hildburgh, 1857-58. 
4 v., Svo. 10 Thlr. 22 Sgr. 

Roger. Reise anikriug Verden (Voyage around the 
■svorld). Courtney. Reise. (Voyage.) (Coll, of 
travels, 5). Kbhn 3791. 

Rmssell-Killough, le Comte, Seize mille lieues a 
travers i’Asie et I’Oceanic. Sib^^rie, DAsert de 
Gabi, Peking, Fleuve Amour, Japon, Australie, 
Xouvelle Z^lande, Inde, Himalaya. Ps. 1804. 2 v. 
32mo. 7fr. 

Saoliot» Octave. Pays d’extreme Orient. Siam, Indo- 
Chiiie ceiitrale. Chine, Cor€t;. Voj'ages, histoire, 
geographie, moeurs, ressources iia**urelles. Ps. 
1874. Svo. 2 fr. 

Scenes and Incidents of Foreign Travel. L., Orr, 
1845-6. 2 V. Svo. 16s. 

Scenes and Incidents of Missionary Labor* L., 
Seeley, 3859; n. e., 1862. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Scenes in Foreign Landis, from the Portfolio of a 
Traveller. L., (Griffith & F., 18^. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

Simpson, TT. Meeting the sun; a journey allround 
the world. L., Longmans, 1874. 8vo. 24s.— Pic- 
turesque People of the World, wnth descriptive let- 
ter-press. L. [A N. Y,], Thompson, 1875. Fo. 60s. 

Smiles, S. Boy’s tour around the world. N. Y., 
Harper. 12m o. $1.50. 

Smith, J. Reiser og Begivenheder (Travels and 
events]). (Coll, of travels, 5.) Kbhn. 17*91. 

Smith, S. F, Rambles in missionary fields. Bost., 
Corthell. 1884, 16mo. $1.^. 

Stories of Foreign Countries. Phila., Perkinpine. 
16mo, 50c. 

Strong, J. D, Child life in many lands. Boston, 
Lothrop. 1870. 24mo $1.00. 

Taylor, Bayard* Central Africa. Life and land- 
scape from Cairo to the White Nile. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1854; n. e., 1869. 12mo. $1.50. Northern Travel. 
Putnam, 1868.— Central Asia. N Y., Scribner, 1874. 
12mo. $1.50.— Egypt and Iceland in 1874. N. Y,, 
Putnam, 1876. 12mo. $1.60.— Greece and IRussia, 
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\Tith an excursiori' ttj Crete. Putnam, 12mo. 

—Ii'tlia, China, and Japan, N. Y., Putnam, 
1*?55: n. e . luitno. $1.50,— Japan m our day. 

N. Y., Scribner. IbTl; n. e., 1 ' 5 T 4 . 
r,a.:e re.;:^ions of CVntrul Africa. Y. Y.. Scnbuer. 
:^7o. I'JiTio $I .oil.— Land of the Saracen: or. pic- 
tures of Pale'^ttne, A.*^ka Minor, Sicil.v. and Spain. 
Y. Y.. Putnam, >04; n. e., ISbS. 

Travels in Arabia Y Y , Sciibnei*. >75: n. e . 
3S<T4. 32mo. Sl5o— Tra\els in South Africa N. 
Y., Scribner. 1S72: n. e.. 1S75. 15ino. Illus- 

trated kbrari' of travel, exploration, and adven- 
ture. 'Containing Japan la oitr day^ b.r B. Taylor; 
Wild men and v'lld leasts, by (i. ’ Cumminar; 
Trails in Arabia, by B. Tailor; Travels in Hoiith 
Africa, by B. Taylor:' Woiidf‘i\:i oj rne YailoirstOfie, 
by J. Richardson: Lake R^^giuJis nf C*'nh'ai Africa^ 
byB. Taylor; Central ASiU. by B. Taylor; Hiam^ 
by G. B.‘ Bacon.] X. Y., Scribner, >75-74. 8 v. 
22 mo. ea. Cyc'opaedia of modern travel. 

Cincinnati, Wilstach.* IbiJii Svo. $3.50. 

Thunber:?, C. T. Resa uit Europa, Africa, Asia 
< Travel m E., A., A j. 2771 - 1 - 75 . Ur^ala. l>S-9. 
Tissot, V., et Am^ro, C. Les coiitrees mysterieuses 
et les peupies incunnus Ps. >S4. Svo. 15 fr. 
Turnbull, J. Rei^e um die Welt. Bed 1>S0G. 
Tyerman, D., and Bennet, G. A Missionary Voy- 
age round the ^voria. L., Sno\v, 1831; 3 e., 1861. 
Svo. 2 s. tid. 

Vincent, F. B., Jr. Throuarh and through the 
tropics; 30.0U(J miles of travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, anu India. X. Y., Harper. 25mo $1 50. 
Voyasfe de la P^rouse au Tour de Monde. Ps. 1793. 
Voyages and Travaux des missionaires de la Comp. 

\le Jesus, publie.s par les peres. Ps. , 4 v. 

VTallis. Reise omkring Jorden Voyage around the 
eartn i in 1766-^, iCoU, of travels. 9.) 

“Wood, E. J. The wedding daj’ in all ages and 
countries. N. Y., Harper, 1869. 12mo. $1.25. 
Young, J. Bussell. Around the world with Gen. 
Grant. X. Y,. Am. Xews Co., 1S79. Svo. $10. 


2. Special Countries. 


ABYSSrXIA AXD ^X^BIA. 


Abyssinian War from an Abyssinian point of view. 
L., ATard, IbOb. 12 mo Is. 

Baker. S. W., Sir. Xile tributaries of Abyssinia. 
L., Alacmillan, 1867. 4th e., 1871. Svo. Us. 

Beke, C. J. British captives in Abyssinia. L., Long- 
mans. 1865. n. e., Svo. 1866. 13s. 

Bianclii, G. Alla terra dei Galla, Milan, 1S84. Svo. 

Blanc, Henry. A narrative of captivity in Abys- 
sinia. L., Smith and Elder, 1868 . The .stoiy of the 
captives [in Abyssinia]. L., Longmans, 1868 

Bye. Airika, Slaveliaudelen og David Livingstone 
(Africa, the slave trade, and D. L.h {Stavanger, 
1878 

Chandler, B. Abyssinia, mvthical and historical. 
L., Skeet, 1868. bvo. 2s. 

Be Oosson, E. A. The cradle of the Blue Xile. A 
visit to the court of King John of Abyssinia. L., 
Murray, 1877. 2 v. Svo, 2Is. 

Bye, W. McE. Moslem Egypt and Christian Abys- 
sinia. X. Y., Atkin, 1880. Svo. $3.00. 

Egypt, Xubia, and Ethiopia Illustrated. L., 
'smith & E., 1862. 4to. 63s. 

Flad, F. M. Notes from journals. L., Nisbet, 1859. 
13mo. 3s. 6 d. 


Flad, J. 31. Falashes (Jew's) of Abyssinia. L, 
Macintosh, 1869. 12mo. Is. 6 d. 

Gay, J. Les Abyssiniennes et les femmes du Soudan 
'oriental, d*apr$s les relations de Bruce, Browme, 
Cailliaud, Gobat, D'Enny. Lejean, Baker, etc., stdvi 
d’une postface ethnologique. Turin, 1876. 16mo. 
5fr. 

Gobat, Bp. S. Three years^ residence in Abyssinia. 
L., Seeley, 1834. 2d e., 1847. Svo. 7s. 6 d. N. Y., 
1850, 13mo. 

Harris, W. C. Highlands of Ethiopia. L., Longman, 
1844. 3v. Svo. 43s.— Illustrations of Ethiopia. L., 
Dickinson, 1845. 4to. 42s. 

Hartmann, B. Abyssinien und die dbrigen Gebiete 
der Ostkiiste Afrikas. Prag., Tempsky, 1883. Svo. 
1 Mk, 


Hauszmaim, C. F. Bericht liber die neuesten Vor- 
gSnge in Abessinien. Basel, 1864. 

HeugUn» M. T. von. Reise nach Abyssinien, etc. 
Jena, 1868. Svo. 

Hotten, J. O. [Ed.] Abyssinia and its people. L., 
Hotten. 1867. Svo. 7s. 6 d. 

Hutchinson, T. J. Ten years’ wanderings among 
the Ethiopians. L., Hurst & B., 1861. Svo. 14s. 
Isenberg, C. W. Abessinien und die Evangeiische 
Mission. Bonn, 1844. 2 v. 12mo. 1 Th. 15 Sgr. 
Isenberg, C. W., and Krapf, I. L. Missionaiw 
Journals in Abyssinia U8;^-42>. L., Seeley, 1843. 
Svo. 12s. 


Johnston, Chas. Travels in Southern Abyssinia. 

L. , Bohn, 1M4. n. e., 3842-3. 2 v. 8 vo. lOs.'ed. 
IjObo, J. (Jesult> Voyage d'Abes*biuie. Anist. 1728. 

2 vois. Eng. transl. by Samuel Jolinson. Vi age to 
Abys«*mia L. 1735. n. e,, Casseil, >87, 18uio.’ 3d. 
Matteucci, P. In Abissina. Milan. >su, 8 vo. 
3IKsjon in Abessinien. Basel. >70. 

Fiowden, \V, C. Tiawls in Abyssinia. Edited by 
his brother. L., Longmans, IbUS. 8 v(>. 18s. 
Bafl'ray, A. Afriqne Oneutale, Abys'^iriie. Ps. 1870. 
181110 . 4 fr. — Les eglises nionolithe de la ville de 
Lalibela • Aby'"*inie,). Ps. 1882. Fo. 3(1 fr. 
Bassain, Hormuzd. British mission to Theodore, 
King of Aby-szma. L., Murray, 1869. 2 v. Svo. 2Ss. 
Bivoyre, B. de. Mer rouge et Abys&inie. Paris, 
>80. 12rno. 3.50 fr. 

Bohlfs, Ger, Iin Aiiftrage seiner Maj. des Konigs 
von Pi'eu>hen mir dem Lnglischen Expedititmscorps 
in Abessinien. Bremen, 1869. 2d e., 1882. 8 vo. 
4.50 Mk. Meirie Mission iiach Abyssinien. Lpz. 
>83. Svo. 13 Mk. 

Biippel, E. Reise i Abyssinien (Travel in Abys- 
sinia). Transl. by F. Sclialdemose. 1-2. Kbhn. 
1840. 

Bu.ssel, M. History of Xubia and Abyssinia. N. Y., 
Harpers, 1851. 18mo. 75c. 

Bussele, S. Count. Une iu 3 .ssion en Ahyssinie et dans 
le mer rouge. Pans, 1884. 8 \o. 3.5U fr. 

Salt, H. Xeue Reise nach Abyssinien. Weimar, 1815. 
Stanley, H. M. Coomassie and Magdala. X. Y.^ 
1874. Svo. $3.50. 

Thier.*»ch, Sarah 31. S. Abyssinia. Trans, by Sarah 

M. S. Peieira, L., Nisbet, 1885. 12iiio. Is. 6 d. 
Views in Central Abyssinia, with descriptions by S. 

F. Teitch. L . Hotten, 1868. 4to, 13s. 

Vignoni, P. Abissinia. 3Iilan, 1881. 8 vo 
Waldmeier, Tli. Erlebnisse in Abessinien 1838-68, 
Basel, 1869. Svo. Transl. into Engl. Autobi- 
ography of T. W. L , Partridge, 1887. Svo. 5s. 
Winstanley, W. Visit to Abyssinia: travel in mod- 
em Ethiopia. L., Hurst, 1881. 2 v. Svo. 21s. 

Zwei Schreiben, zu Dambia in Ethiopia und zu Goa 
in ludien verfasst, etc. Augsb. 1632. 


AFFGHANISTAX, BELOOCHISTAX, AND 
TURKESTAN. 

AUf Shah. History of the Sikhs and Afghans. L., 
Murray, 1846. Svo. 12s.— History of Bahaw'alpur, 
etc. L., Madden, 1848. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Atkinson, Jas. Expedition into Affghanistau, 1841, 
L., Allen, 1842. Svo. 10s. 6 d —Sketches in Alfghan- 
istan. L., Graves, 1842. 2 v. fo. 2 10s. 

Belle w, H. W. The Races of Afghanistan. Calcutta 
and L., Thacker, 1880, Svo. [7s. 6 d.]— Afghanistan 
and the Afghans. L., Low% 1879. Svo. 6 s. 

Burnaby, Fred. A ride to Khiva. N. Y. 1876. 12mo. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

Bursiem, Bollo. Peep into Toorkisthan. L,, Rich- 
ardsons, 1846. Svo. 8 s. 6 d. 

Campbell, J. Lost among the Afghans. L., Smith 
& E. n. e., 1864. Svo. 5s.— Personal narrative of 
thirteen years’ service among wild tribes of Khon- 
distan. L., Hurst & B., 1864. Svo. 14s. 

Castren, A. Reise- Berichte und Brief e, 1845-49. Lpz. 
1856, 8 vo. 2 Thlr.— Reise-Erinnerungen, 1838-^. 
Lpz. 1853. Svo. 2 Thlr. 

Forsyth, T. B, Report of a mission to Yarkund in 
1873; Calcutta, 1877. 4io. Ger. trans. Ost-Turkes- 
tan und das Pamir-Plateau. Gotha, 1877. 4to. 

Fraser, J. B. Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, 
etc. L., Bentley, 1840. 2 v. 8 vo. 18s. 

Glen, Jas. Journal of a tour from Astrakan, etc. 
Edinb. 1823. 

Harlan, J. Memoir of India and Afghanistan. L., 
Baldwin, 1842. 12mo. 6 s. 

Hughes, A. W, Balochistan. With map, etc. L, 
Bell & S., 1877. Svo. 12s. 

Kay, J. W, History of the w'ar in Afghanistan. L., 
Bentley. 2 v. Svo. n. e., 12 mo, 3 v. 15s. 

KeryG. On the road to Khiva. L., King, 1874. Svo. 

Khiva and Turkestan. Trans, from the Russian, by 
Cant. H, Spalding. L., Chapman, 1874. Svo. 9s. 

Ludwig, E. Afghanistan und sein Emir Shir Ali. 
New Ulm, [1878]. Svo. 

Malleson, G. B. . History of Afghanistan to the war 
of 1878. Tj., Allen, 1879, (1st and 2d e.) Svo. 18s. 

Masson, O. ReiseninBeludschistan.etc. Stuttg. 1844. 

Mezhov, V. I. Recueil du Turkestan Central. St. 
Petersb. 1878. 8 vo. 

Nash, Chas. History of the war in Afghanistan. L., 
Brookes, 1843. 8 vo. 12s. 

Persia and Afghanistan, Analytical Narrative 
upon. L., Eidgway, 1839. Svo, 5s. 6 d. 

Baverty, H. G. Notes on Afghanistan and part of 
Baluchistan. L. [18791. Fo. 
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Baftray, J. Afghanistan costumes and view's. L., 
Herrins?, 1S43. tilus. 

Boero, O. Ricordi del viag'gi ai Cachemire Turiiestan. 
Torino, 1^31. :i V. '«vo. 

Sale, Lady. Journal of iLe tlisasters in Affa^banistan, 
Tej?^, n. e 7., 1843. —n. e., by fjrieig. Mur- 
ray, 1S3L 1*21110 ‘2s. 
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xieme 6 tude. Le Routier archfiologique de I’Al- 
gerie. Ps. 1879. Svo. 1.25 fr. 

Finn, L. Malabout a Khonan; 6 tude sur ITslam 
Algerie. xilgier, 1884. l 8 mo. 15 fr. 

Playfair, R. L., Sir. Scourge of Christendom: an- 
nals of Britain's relations with Algiers. L., Smith 
& E., 1884. Svo, 14s.— Murray’s handbook for* 
Algeria and Tunis, etc. L., Murray, 3d e., 1887. 
I’imo. 10 s. 

Beclns, Oudsime, France, Algerie, et colonies. Ps. 
1880. 12mo. 5.50 fr. 

Seguin, L. G. Walks in Algiers and its* surroundings. 
L., Chatto, 1886. 2d e., 1888 . Svo. 6 s. 

Vemes cl’Arlandes, Th. En Algerie, ^ travers I’Es- 
pagne et le Maroc. Ps. 1881. 12 mo. 3.50 fr. 

Wahl, Mauidce, L’Algerie. Ps. 1882. Svo. 5 fr. 

Wrigley, M. Algiers, illustrated. L., Low, 1889. 
4to. 45s. 

AMERICA. 

North; see Canada; Indians; Mexico. 

Central ; see Central America. 

South : see South America. 

Annam : see Cochin China. 

ARABIA. 

Arab, The, and his Country, Phila., Am. S. S. 
Soc. 18 m o. 60c. 

Bachelet, T, Les Arabes, origine, moeurs, religion, 
conmietes. Ps. 1882. Svo. 

Beke, Chas., Mrs. A narrative of the late Dr. Beke’a 
discovery of Mount Sinai in Arabia, and of Midian. 
L., Trfibner, 1878. Svo. 88 s. 

Blunt, A, I. W., Lady. A pilgrimage to Neid. L., 
Murray, 1881. 2d e., 2 v. Svo. 24s, 

Barton, B. P. Pilgrimage to El Medina and Mecca. 
L-, Longmans, 1855-6. 3 v. Svo. 2 d e., 1857. 24s. — 
The land of Midian revisited. L., Paul, 1878. 2 v. 
Svo. 32s.— Gold mines and ruined cities of Midian. 
L., Paul, 1st and 2d e.. 1878. Svo. 18s. 

Clark, E. L. The Arabs and Turks. Their origin 
and history, their religion, their imperial greatnesa 
in the past, and their condition at the present time. 
Bost., Cong. Pub. Soc-, 1876. l2ino. $1.75. 
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Kean, *A. H. A«! 2 a, Ed. bv Sir Templti. L., 

i. 03 H . >t*3. "Vo 0!=. 

laangloisi, Victor. \v,ya'/e ian^s la *:*: dans 

iu 'Taurus. Pa. 3^01. bvu. 


I^eake, W. 31* .Jourcal of a tour in A&:a Xir.or. L. 
>04. -VO. ><. 

Manny, J. rie la 'I’A-Ie. Etudes 

'le ... j; irs orlentaie^.. Lyoru ^7 

3Iitfor<l, E, L. A lar.ti niareii from *EL 2 :ai.d to 
L.. Alle!.. 'lr^4. Ov. ■?’. ij.. ^4?. . 
31urray^s Handbook for Traveller'* in Turkey 
' m A'-.a . . L . loiiio. IZ^. 

Xen ton, C. T. Travels and difieovei'ieb :n tlie Levant. 

L. Djy. Ifjr. Ov. Svo. 40^.. 

Oainan-Bey, T. A. Les: Imams et ;e< dervicbes 
Pratiuuee. superstitions, et mreurn desTurcs Ps. 
IbM. :-4mo. Sfr. 


Perrot, G. Souvenirs d'un voj'aye eu A-ie-3I.neure. 
Ps >*jj. Svo. T^5 j fr. 

Prime, E. D. G. Forty year^ in tiio TiU rii^u euipire; 
or. iiiemo.rs of tbe Rev. W. Goode.l. X. Y. IbTti 
bvo, t‘iJ. 

Roschkosolinj', H. Aus Klem-A«ier.. Skizzen aus 
der Ue^emvart und Ve:'^aii; 5 :eE.]ieit. Lpz. >77. 
Svo 1 

Schwarz, B. .\r.s ,lem r usten. Reisebriefe au-s> 
Uiit;arij. . . .* Turkei, und Kieinasien. Chemnitz. 
lS7rJ. SMk. 

Steveii'ton, S., 3Irs. Our ride through Asia Minor 
L.. Cliupmaii. ItS.’. bvo. >>. 

Taylor, Bayard. Land of the Saracens X. Y.,“ 
Putnam, >54. 21 se e.. >^3. l*.2mo, $1.50. 

Texier, Cl>as. Asie Mineure, de^cnption g-eoarraphi- 
que. hii.rurique. ec archeologique. . . . Ps. lSt>3. 
bvo. S fr. 

Tozer, H. F. Turkish Armenia and Asia Minor. L., 
Lorjirmans, IbSl. Svo. Ifis. 

Ussing,' J. L. Fra Lilieasien i Foraaret. Kbhn. 1S?2. 
Svo. 

Van Eennep, H. J. Travels in Asia Minor. X. Y. 
and L. 1ST9. 5 v. 


ACSTEJLIA. 

Ang^s, G. F. Savage life and scenes^in Australia and 
Xew Zealand. L., Smith & E , 1S4C. 2 v. Svo. 24s. 
~Illu.strations of South Australia. L. , Maclean, 1847. 
Fo. 210s. 

Australia Directory. Vol. 1. L., 1S30. Xo more 
pub. Another ed. by J. Bendwood and C. B. Yule, L. 
1853-63. 3 vols. 

Beauvoir. Ausii-alia. Voyage au tour de monde. 
Ps. 1869. 

Bennett, J. F, Historical and descriptive account of 
South Australia. L., Smitli & E., 1S43. Svo. 2s. 

B^rengier, T. La noiivelle Xursie. Histoire d*un 
colonie Benedictine dans Austraiie. Ps, 1S79. Svo. 
Sfr. 

Bickford, J. Christian work in Australia. L. [1878.] 
Svo. 

Bools, A. Travels over . , . the gold fields of Aus- 
tralia. L. [1880.] Svo. 

Bonwlck, Jas. The last of the Tasmanians. L., 
Low, 1S69 Svo. Ifis.— Daily life and origin of the 
Tasmanians, L., Low. 1870. Svo. 12s. Od.— First 
twenty years of Australia. L„Low, I8S2. Svo. 5s. 

Braim, T. H. History of Xew South Wales to 3844. 
L., Bentley. 1846. 2 v. Svo 21s. 

Bui'ton^ W. W. State of religion and education in 
Xew South Wales. L , Crows. 1840. Svo. 12s. 

Chequered Career, A ; or, fifteen years in Australia 
and Xew Zealand. L., Bentley. 1831. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Christmann, F. Australien. Gesehichte der Ent- 
deckungniid Colonisation. Lpz. 1880. Svo. 6.90 ZVIk. 

Clarke, M. The future Australian race. Melbourne, 
1877. Svo.— Histonr of the continent of Australia, 
Melbourne, 1877. Svo. 

Crawford, C. Recollections of travel in Xew Zea- 
land and Australia. L., Triibner, 1880. Svo. 18s. 

Cruttwell, Ac- Sketches of Australia Frome[188l]. 
Svo. 

Curr, E. M. The Australian race, origin, customs, 
etc. L.. Triibner, 1888. Svo. 42s. 

Dawson, J. .Australian aborigines, language, and 
customs of tribes ... in W. Victoria. Melbourne, 
Robertson, ISSI. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Delavand, L- L'Auatralie. PS. 1882. 18mo. 1 fr, 

Duncan^ H. de. Account of the colony of South 
Australia. L.. Boone, 1850. Svo. 2s. 

Ebenezer. Denkstein einer ffinf- und zwanzigiShrigen 
Missions- Thatigkeit: Australien. Berl. 1862. 

Eden, Ch* H. The fifth continent, with the adjacent 
islands; being an account of Australia. Tasmania, 
and Xew Guinea. . . . L., S. P. C. K., 1877. 

Eden, C. H. Atistralia's heroes. L. 1883. Svo. 

Ey, 1. 3MC. R. Mittheilungen fiber die Auswanderung 
der preussischen Lutheraner nach Sfid Australien. 
Adetode, 1880. Svo. 


Far-otf, Asia and Australia Described to Chil- 
dren. ;;Dy M:v. F L, MMrtiruer.j L.. i. 

V . >';»j PJi.iO 4s tid 

FitzGerald, J. F. V. Australia. L.. L'>w. IS-I 
;2‘j 0 > t'L ^ „ 

Forre'^t, J. Expi '.ratio: - in Australia, with a]>peiiriix 
onjiie eoLdir.ou of We>;erii Auhiralia. L, Lua, 

Forrest, A, WM-,ter;i Australia. Pertii, >nj. Fr>. 

Fraxikl^iiu H. M.- A glance at Australia in Ibbu 

'Jiine. >-1 

Gagliiirdi, F. L’Aiistmlia. Firenze, >&1. Svo. 

Gregory, A. C. an<l-F. T. Journals of Australian 
explo ar.( .!!•*. UrNbane. >S4. Hvo 

Gribble, J. B. Oirr.jKes of aboriginal life in .\us- 
L.. 3Io: L-ciii cj 8., 1S74. ,^vo.. [X. Y. 70c ] 

Harcui!*, AV. Sodtii Austialia: its history, resource^, 
land I »!*-'« iuciiuuia. Adelaide, Cox, and L. Low, 
>76 !?vo. 2Iis. 

Hughes, H. M. Experience of fortv a ears in Ta-- 
mama L , Org&r M., ISGO l2mo. 2s 

luglis, J. Our Auatrahau cousins. L.. Macnillan, 
Ibbi*. ^vo 14s. 

Jobsoii, F. J. Australia, v.*irh notes uv the way on 
Egvpt. L., 1st and 2d e.. Ib<i2. Svo *Ss. Gd. 

Journet, F. L'Aiistralie. Ps. Ibb."). Svo. 12 fr. 

Jung, C. E. Ler Weltteil Australien. Li*z. 1SS2 
Svo. 1 3Ik. 

Kennedy, Da\id. Colonial travel: a narrative of 
four years tour through Australia, Xew Zealand, 
etc. Ellin b. >76. bvo .'s 

Z^abilliere, F. P, Early hi.story of the colony of Vic- 
toria from Its discovery to its establishment as a 
self-governing province of the Britisli empire. L., 
Low, 1S7S. 2 V. Svo. -.ils. 

Laird, E, K. Rambles of a “globe-trotter*' m Aus- 
trala.sia. L , Chapman, 1875 2 v. 8vo. 32s. 

Lang, J. Duiimore. Queensland, Australia. L., 
Stanford. >61, u. e., >03. Svo. 12s.— Account of 
Cookslaiid, Australia. L., Longmans, 1847. 12mo. 
7s. Ud.— .Historical and statistical account of Xew 
South Wales. L.. Longmans, 1834. 2 vols., 12mo. 
4th ed. 3874. 2 vols.. Svo. 21 s. 

Lee, Sarah, 3Irs. Adventures in Australia. L., 
Griffith & F., 1851. 4ih e., 1879. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Kept*, under name Mrs. R. Lee and title, Australian 
Wandereis. Phila., 1854. X. Y., 1865. $1.50. 

Marin La Mesl6e, E, L* Austraiie nouvelle. Ps. 
I8b^. 32mo. 4 fr. 

Martin, M. Histoiy of Australasia, L. 1839. 

Meredith, Louisa A. Over the straits. A visit to 
Victoria. L.. Chapman & H., 1860. Svo. 9s.— My 
home in Tasmania. L.. Murray, 1852-3. 2 v. Svo. 
18s —Residence in Xew South wales. L„ Murray, 
3833. n. e., ISCl. Svo. 2s. — Some of my bush 
friends in Tasmania. L., Day, 3859. 4to. 42s. 

Millett, E., Mrs. Au Australian parsonage; or, the 
settler and the savage. L,, Stanford, 1871, 2d e., 
1872. Svo. 32.S. 

Moore, G. F. Diary of an early settler in Western 
Australia. L. 1884. Svo. 

Mortimer, Mrs. F. L. See Far-off. 

Native Tribes of South Australia. Introductory 
■ chapter by J. D. Wood. Adelaide, Wigg, 1879. 
L , Low. Svo. ICs. 

Nicols, A. Wild life in the Australian bush, L., 
Bentley, 3887. 2v. Svo. 21s. 

Odernlieimer, F, Das Festland Australien. Wiesb. 
1861. 

Overland Guide to Travellers, India, Australia^ 
etc. L., Ward & Lock, 1861. Svo. 2s. 

Phillips, A. Reise iiach Botany Bay. Hamb. 1791. 

Poonindie Mission described iii a Letter from 
the Lord Bishop of Adelaide (A. Short). L. 1853. 

Rowe, G. Colonial empire of Gc, Britain; Australian 
group L . S. P. C. K., 1805, 12mo. 2s. 

Rusden, G. W. History of Australia. L., Chapman, 
1883. 3 V. Svo 50s. 

Schneider, H. G. MissionsarbeitderBriidergemeinde 
ill Australien. Gnadau, 1882. Svo. 1 Mk. 

Seelhorst, G. Australien in seinen Weltausstellungs- 
3 ’ahreii, 3879-81. Augsburg, 1882. Svo. em. 50 pf. 

Silver, S. W. Handbook for Australia, L., Silver, 
1874. Svo. 5s. 

Sketches of Australian Life and Scenery. By a 
resident for more than thirty years- L., Low, 1876. 
Svo. 34s. 

Smyth, R. B. The aborigines of Victoria. With 
notes relating to the liabit.s of the natives of other 
parts of Australia and Tasmania. L., Triibner, 
1878. 2 V. Svo. 6s. 

StruUby^ Lawrence. Bush life in Australia. L., 
liOngmans, 1863. 12rao. 3s. 6d. 

Sutherland, A. and G. The history of Australia, 
1606-1876. Melbourne, 3877. 

Xangye, R. Reminiscences of travel in Australia, 
etc. L.,»Ix>w. 3883, Svo. ‘ 6s. 

TapUn, G., Rev. The folk-lore, mann^ and Ian- 
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guage of the South Australian aborigines. 1st 
senes, Adelaide, 1S73. 

Trollope, Aiitliony. Australia and New Zealand. 
L . Chapman, 1S73. 2 v. 2d e,. iy75. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
—Australia and W. Australia. L., Chapman. IS75. 
12mo. 33.— Victoria and Tasmania. L., Chapnian. 
1&75. 12ino. Ss. 

Twopenny, K. E. N. Town life in Australia, L., 
Stoc;:, 1S83. Svo. 5s. 

Wallace, A. R. Australasia. L., Stanford, 1879. 
Svr*. 2 Is. 

Wilkins," W. Australasia. AustralianandNewZea- 
lani I colonies L., Blackie, 1887. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Wie die Insel Nukeskal^ Chribtlich vvurde. Basel, 
Is*??!. ifJrao. 

Wilhelmi, C. Planners and customs of Australian 
na:ive> I\Ielb. 1*^02 

Wood, J. 'Xeath Southern skies. Castle Douglas, 

8VO. 

Young, Robt. The Southern world; Wesleyan depu- 
tation to Australia L , Hamilton, 1S.34. Svo. Gs. Gd. 
Yule, C, B., Oapt. The Australian (hrectoi-y. Vol. I. 
South and East coa^t, Bass Strait, and Tasmania. 
L.. 7tii e.. 1 S;g. Svo 7s Gd. Cf. Australia, above. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia, La, et le Chili en 1879. Ps. 1S70. Svo. 
1 fr. 

Bresson, Andr€. Sept annees d'explnration dans 
i'Aineritiue aii>trale. Ps. 4to. 20 fr. 

CIiur<di, <T. E. The route to Bolivia v;a the Ama- 
zon. A report to the Governments of Bolivia and 
Brazil L , Warerlow, l'^77. Svo. 

Corte*,, Jo>^6 I>. Bolivia. Ps IS75. 

Kriegk, G. R. Das. Land Otugms in Bolivia. Frankf. 

1S>. 

Obarrio, Dabalos, et Arramayo. La Bolivie, ses 
nches>5es, leiir exploitation Ps. lvS57. Svo. 1 fr. 
Testot-Ferry, A. Le Pilcomayo: route maritime de 
la Bulivie u TOcean atlantique. Ps. ISSl. Svo. 
75 ctni 

Wed del, H. A. Voyage dans le nord de la Bolivie et 
dans les parties voismes du Perou. Ps. 1858. Svo. 
10 fr. 

Wiener. Clias. Perou et Bolivie: r^cit de voyage. 
Ps. isSO. Svo. 25 fr. 

ROlfAXO. 

Bethune, I>. Views in the Eastern Archipelago, 
Borneo, Sarawak, etc. L., l^IcLean, 1847. 4to. 42s. 
Bock, C. Head-hunters of Borneo. L., Low, 1881. 

Svo. 3Cs. Swedish trausl. Chra. 1883. 

Boyle, F. Adventures among the Dyaks of Borneo. 

L., Hurst &B.,IS65. Svo. 15s. 

Brooke,, Rajah. Narrative of events in Borneo. L., 
Murray, 1S48. 2 v. Svo. 32s.— Ten years in Sara- 
wak. L.. Murray, 1866, 2 v, Svo. 25s. 

Burhidge. F. W. Gardens of the sun; Borneo and 
the Sulu Archipelago. L., Murray, 1880. Svo. 14s. 
Benihon, N. The Land Dyaks of Upper Sarawak. 
Singapore, 1879. 4to. 

Felge. Ein Besuch in Borneo. Barmen, 3SS4, Svo. 
40 Pf. 

Hatton, J. New Ceylon: British North Borneo. L., 
Chapman, 1SS2. 8vo. 5s. 

Helms, L, V. Pioneering in the far East (Borneo), 
etc. L., Triibner, 1882. Svo. ISs. 

Low, H. Sarawak. L., Bentley, 1848. Svo. 14s. 
McBougall, H., Mrs. Letters from Sarawak. L., 
Griffith <& S., 1854. 16mo. ;3s. Cd.— Sketches of our 
life at Sarawak. L., S. P. C. K., 1882. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Perelaer, M. T. H. Borneo van Zuid naar Noord. 
Rotterdam, 1881. 2 v. Svo. 

Fosewitz, Theodore. Borneo: Entdeckungs Reisen 
und Untersuchungen. Berl. 1889. 15 Mk. 

St. John, Spenser. Life in the forests of the far 
East [Bomeol. L., Smith & E., 1862. 2 v. 2d e., 
1863. Svo. 32s. 

Templei*, J. C, Private letters of Sir James Brooke. 
Borneo. L., Bentley, 1853. 3 v. Svo. 31s. 6d. 

BBAZIL. 

Agas.siz, L., and Mrs. E. C. Journey in Brazil. 

Bose., Osgood, 1808. Svo. 55.00. 

Aimard, Ou.st. Mon dernier voyage. Le BrSsil nou- 
veau P.‘^. 1885. 12mo. 3fr. 

Alves de Ziima, J. C. Lecture on Brazil. Syracuse, 
N.Y., 1877. Svo. 

Andrews, C. C. Brazil. N. Y., Appleton, 1887, 
12mo. S1.50. 

Augusta, Brasileira, Mme. Le BrSsil. Ps. 1871. 
32mo. 50 ctm. 

Are-Lallemant. Hans Staden von Homberg bei den 
Brasilianischen Wilden. Hamb. 1871. 

BariX, V, L. L’empire du Brgsil. Ps. 3862. Svo. 10 fr. 
Bates, H. W. Naturalist on the river Amazon. 
N. Y., Fitzgerald, 18^. 2 v. 4to. 30c. 


Biard, Fran(?ois. Deux annees en Brasil. Ps. 186*2. 
Svo. 20 fr. 

Blackford^ A. 3L. Sketch of Brazil missions. N. Y. 
1879. Svo. 

Brazil Empire at the Universal Exhibition of 
1876 at Philadelphia. Rio de J. 1876. 

Burton, R. F. Highlands of the Brazils. L., Tinsley. 
IhOS. 2 V. Svo. aOs. 

Carpenter, F. B. Y. Round about Rio, Chicago, 
Jansen, 1SS4. 12mo. $*2 00. 

Carrey, Emile. L'Amazone. Ps., n. e., 1873. 4v. 
12ino. 5 fr. 

Couty, Louis. L'esclavage au Bresil. Ps. 18S1. Svo. 
2 fr. 

Crawford, R. Across the Pampas and the Andes. 

L . Longmans. 1SS4. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

B’As'.ier, Adolphe. Le Bresil contemporaiu. Race, 
niceurs, iusstitutions. paj’sage. Ps. 1S67. Svo. 6 f r. 
Beutscheu Kolonien, “die, der Provinz Rio 
Grande do Sul. Berl. ISSl. 4to. 1 Mk. 

Ewbaiik, T. Life in Brazil. N, Y., Hai'per. ISoG. 
Svn. .$:5.00. 

E.xpillv. Chas. Les femmes et les mceurs du Bresil. 
Ps. 1^62 12mo. 3fi. 

Flet<*her and Kidder. Brazil. Phila, 1S.57. 9th e. 
Lost IS'^O. Svo, S4 0O. 

Geschichteii der C’hiquitos, etc., und Berichl: 

von dem Amaz< men .Strom und Guiana. Wien. I7‘J 
Gravier, Gabriel. Etude sur le saiivage du Eresd. 
Ps ISSl. 4to. ofr. 

Hins, Eug. Un an ail Bresil, Ps, 1SS4. Svo. 1.25 fr. 
Lallemant. R. C. 15. A. Reise (lurch Nord Brasilien. 
Lpz. 1N"0. Svo. 1 20 Mk, 

L^ry, Jean de. Histoire cTun voyage fait en ia terre 
du Bre'sil. La Eochelie, 1578. 8vo. Ps., n. e., 1879. 

2 V. IGmo. 10 fr 

Mave, J. Reiser til det Indre af Brasilien. Cpn. 1819. 
N6ry, F. J. d. S.-A. Le pays des Amazones; TEldo- 
rado: les terres a caoutchouc. Ps. 1SS4. Svo. 10 fr. 
Nowakotvski, A. von, and Flechner, H. Bra- 
silien unter Dom Pedro II. Wien, 1877. Svo. 
Oliveira Martins, J, P. O Brazil. Lisboa, 1880. Svo. 
Orton^ Jas. The Andes and the Amazon; or, across 
the continent of South America. N. Y., Harpers, 
1870. 3d ed. 1870. Svo. $3.00. 

Fohl. Reisen im Innern von Brasilien. Wien, 1832. 

St. Hilaire, Aug. de. Voyage aux sources du Rio 
de San-Francisco et dans la province de Goyaz. 
Ps. 1847-8. 2 V. Svo. 15 fr.— Voyage dans les pro- 
vinces de Saint Paul et de St. Catharine. Ps. 1851. 

2 V. Svo. 15 fr. 

Schmid, F, Ueber Handel und Wandel in Brasilien. 
Rio Janeiro, 1881. Svo. 

Sellin, A. W. Das Eaiserreich Brazilien. Berl. 1882. 
Svo. 1 Mk. 

Selys-Longchamps, W. de. Notes d’un voyage au 
iBresil. Ps. 1875. Svo. 2.50 fr. 

Seris, H, L, A travers les provinces du Bresil. Ps. 
1881. Svo. 85 ctm. 

Smith, H. H. Brazil : the Amazons and the coast. 

N. Y.. Scribners, 1879. Svo. $5.00. 

Spix und Martius. Reise in Brasilien. MUnchen, 
18*30. 

Toussaint, Ad&le. Une Parisienne au Brasil. Ps. 

1883. 12rao. 3 50 fr. 

Wallace, A. R. Travels on the Amazon and the Rio 
Negro. L., Reeve. 1853, Svo. 18s.— Palm trees on 
the Amazon and their uses. L., Van Voorst, 1853. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Welles, J. W. Three thousand miles through Brazil. 

Phila., Lippincott, 1880. 2 v. Svo. $8.00. 
Wied-Neu \vied- Reise nach Brasilien. Frankfurt, 
18*30. 

Zoeller, H. Die Deutschen im Brazilischen Urwald. 
Berl. 1883. 2 v. Svo. 

BULGARIA, 8EBVIA, ETC. 

Barkley, H. C. Between the Danube and the Black 
Sea. L., Murray, 1876. 2d e., 1877. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 
Bulgaria Before the War. L., Murray, 1877. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

Bath, Marquis of. Observation on Bulgarian affairs. 

L., Macmillan, 1880. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Czirbuss, G. Die Suclungarischen Bulgaren. Wien, 

1884. Svo 1.60 Mk. 

Farley, J. L. New' Bulgaria. L., New'man, 18S0. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Forbes, A. The Russians and the Bulgarians [in 
Currf^nt Disciissmis. by E. L. Buidingame]. N, 
Y., Putnams, 1878. Svo. Vol. 1. $1.50. 

Gopcevic, S. Die Ursachen der serbischbulgarischen 
lErhebung. Wien, 1878. Svo.— Die Tiiiken und 
ihre Freunde und die Ursachen der serbischbulga- 
rischen Erhebung. Wien, 1878. Svo. 

Jirecek, C. J. Die Heerstrasse von Belgrad nach 
Constantinopel und die BalkanpSsse. Prag. 1877. 
8vo.— Die Handelstrassen und Bergwerke von Ser- 
bien. Prag. 1879. 4to. 
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Kanitz, F41ix. La Bulgarie danubienne et le Balkan : 
etudes tie voyage. Ps. ISijl. Svo. 25 fr. 

Xonlay, B. A travers la Bulgarie; souvenirs de 
guerre et de voyage. Ps. 2&b5 Svo. S 50 fr.— En 
Bulararie riSTT-7S), etc. Ps. lbS3. 32mo. 3 50 fr. 

McGahan, J. A. TurKish atrocities in Bulgaria. L.. 
Brat i bury. 1S76 Svo. Is. 

Minchin, J. O. Bulgaria since the war. L.. Kegan 
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Baedeker, K. Lower Egypt. Lpz. and L. 1878. 2d 
e., 1885. lOmo. 36s. 

Barker, John. (Ed.) Syria and Egypt under the 
last five sultans of Turkey, experiences of fifty 
years as consul general, L., Tinsley, 1876, 2 v. 
Svo. 2Ss. 

Bell, C. M. From Pharaoh to Fellah. Phila., Lippin- 
cott, 1887. 4to. $5.00. 

Bibliography of Egypt. The literature of Egypt 
and the Soudan from earliest times to the year 1885 
inclusive (w. app. to 1887). By H. H. Prince Ibm- 
liim-Hilmy. London, Trfibner. 1886-88. 2 v. sq. 
4to. £3 3s. 

Blanc, Ch. Voyage de la Haute-Egypte. Observa- 
tions sur les arts ^gyptiens et arabes. Ps. 1876. 
Svo. 12 fr. 

Boaz^ T. Description of Egypt, L., Snow, 185C. 2d 
e., 38G6. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bolt> J. van W. Reisherinneringen uit Italie en 
JEgypte. Rotterd. [1882]. Svo. 

Broadley, A. M. How we defended Arabi and his 
friends: story of Egypt and the Egyptians. L., 
Chapman. X. Y., Scribner & W., 18^. 2d ed., 
1884. Svo. $3.50. 

Bmce^ J. Travels to discover the source of the Nile 
(1768-1772). Edin., 1790. 5 v. 4to. 4th ed., 1815. 
7 V. 8vo. L., Longman. £6 6s. 

Buchta, Rich. Die oberen Nxl-LSnder. Volkstypen 
und Landschaften. Berl. 1881. 4ro. 2.50 Mb. 

Burt, N. C, The far East. Letters from Egypt, 
Palestine, etc. Bost., Clarke, 3869. 32mo. $1.75. 

Butler, A, J , The ancient Coptic churches of Egypt, 
L., Oxf. Wareh., 18^, 2 v. 8vo. 80s. 

Charmes, Gabr. Five months in Cairo and Lower 
Egypt. L., Bentley, 1883. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Ohesney, J. P* The land of the pyramids. L, 
Cassell, 1884. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Child life in Egypt. PhUa., Am. S. S. 1866. 16mo. 
$ 1 , 10 . 

Curtis, G. W. Nile notes of a howaddi. N. Y., 
Harper, 1850. 12mo. $1.50. 
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Dall, C. Hm 3lrs. Egypt's place in history. Bost., 
Lee & S. ^vo. Sl.uU. 

De ILieoii^ E. The khedive's Egypt. L. and N. Y.. 
Low, I'sTT. 4th e., 1&79. Sro. i?s. 6d,— Egj'pt under 
its khedives. L., Low, 3st and '2d e., ISfeS. Svo. 4s. 
Benon, V. Vovage dans la basse et la haute Egypte. 
Pans. 3^02. 2 v. M e., Ii;2T. Eng. transl. TraveJs 
in Cl'Per and Lower Egypt. L., lM3;k S v. Svo. 
Danisn trans. Kbiin. Ih'n. 

Benton, W. Anoient church in Egypt. L., Ri ring- 
ton's. IS*'"! Kvo. 6*1. 

Bye, W. McE. Moslem Egypt and Christian Abys- 
saiia. X. Y., Atkin, is.s0: 8vo. $3 00. 

Eden, Frederic. Tne Xile without a dragoman. L., 
Kuig, ISTI, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Edwards, A. B., >nss. A thousand miles up the 
Nile. L., Longmans, 3S76. Svo. 42s. 2d e., 1SS8. 
7s. tkl. 

Oaneval, L, L'Kgypte. Lyon, 1SS2. Svo. 3 fr. 
Gordon, BufiV I^ady. Letters from Egj’pt. L., 
Macmillan, 1-3 e., 1SG6. Svo. Ss. 6d.— Last letters. 
L., Macmillan, 1&75. svo 9s. 

Hale, E. E., and S. Family flight over Egypt and 
Syria. Bost,, Lothrop, 1SS2 Svo. ^2.b0. 

Henglin, H. Th. v. Reise in Kordost-Afrika. Schil- 
derungen aus dem Gebiete der Beni Amer tmd 
Hatiob. Braunschw. 1876. 2v. Svo. 16.40 Mk. 
Hobirk, F. Die isilliinder. Detmold, 1876. Svo. 
1.50 Mk. 

Hofltinann, C. Ein Schlosser in Egypten. Berl. 1879. 
Svo. 

Hoppin, A. On the Nile. Bost., Osgood, 1874. Fo. 
•SlO 00. 

Hoskijer, V. Et Besug i A^gypten. Kbhn. 1879, Svo. 
James, F, L. The wild tribes of the Soudan. L., 
3Iurray, and N. Y., Dodd, 1SS3, ^ e., 1887. Svo. 
21s, $5.00. 

Kayser, F. iEgypten einst und jetzt. Freib. 1884. 
8vo. 5 Mk. 

Klunzinger^ C. B. Upper Egypt. L. and 17. Y., 
Blackie. 3S7T. Svo. 14s. 

Lane. E. W, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians. L., Murray, 1836. 12 v. 6th e., 1882. 
Svo. I3s. 

Z«ansingr, Julian. Egypt’s princes: a narrative of mis- 
sionary labour. 27. Y., Carters, 1865. 12mo. $1.00. 
Lepic, Ludovic, Comte. La derniere Egypte, Ps. 
mi, Svo. 10 fr. 

Lieblein, J. B. C. Aegyptologiske Studier. Christ- 
iania, 1870. Svo. 

Loftie, W. J. Ride in Egypt, Sioot to Luxor, in 3879. 

L., Macmillan, 1879. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Lox'ingf W. W. A Confederate soldier in Egypt. 

N. Y., Dodd, 1884. Svo. .$3.50. 

Lott, Emmeline. Harem life in Egypt and Constan- 
tinople. L„ Bentley, 1S6G. 2d e , 3867. Svo. 6s.— 
The English governess in Egypt. L , Bentley, 1863. 

2 V. Svo. 21s.— The grand pacha’s cruise on the 
Nile. L., Newby, 1869. 2 v. 8vo. 21s. 

MacBrair, R. 31. Missionary travels in Egypt. . . . 

L., Simpkiti, 3846. Svo. 6s. 

3IcCoan. J. C. Egypt as it is. L. and N. Y., Cassell, 
1877. Svo. 21s 

3XcGregor, J. The “ Rob Roy” on the Nile, etc. L., 
Murray, 3874. Svo. 7s. 6d 

Madden, R. K. Egypt and Mohammed Ali. L, 
Hamilton, 1839. 20 e., 1841. Svo. 6s. 

Planning. S. The land of the Pharaohs: Egypt and 
Sinai. L., Rel. Tr. Soc., 1878. Svo, 8s. 
3Xorgenlnft aus Aegypten. Basel, 1865, 

Murray, J. Handbook of Egypt. L., Murray, 3880. 

I.5s (By J. Q. AVilkinson, q.v. ) 

NTorden, F. L. Beskrivelse over iEgypren og Nubien 
(Description of Egypt and Nubia^ Kbhn. 1755. 
Oliphantf L. Land of Khemi: up and down the 
middle Nile. L., Blackwoods, 388k Svo. 30s. 6d. 
Ottley, H. B. Jlodern Egypt, its Witness to Christ. 

L., S P. C. K., 1884. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Oxley, W, Egypt and the wonders of the land of the 
Pharaohs. L , Trflbner, 1884. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Poole, Mrs. Englishwoman in Egypt. L., Cox, 
3844-48. 8 v. 38mo. 4s, 6d. 

Poole, R. S. The cities of Egypt. L., Smith & E., 
1882. Svo. 5s. 

Poole, Stanley Lane. Egypt. L., Low, 1881. 12mo. 
8s, 6d.--Social life in Egypt. L., Virtue, 1884. 4to. 
21s. 

Potter, H. C# Gates of the East; a winter in Egypt 
and Syria. N. Y., Dutton, 1876. l8mo. $1.25. 
Prime, W. C. Boat life in Egypt and Nubia. N, Y., 
Han)er,185r. 12mo. $2.00. 

Regaldi, O. L’Egitto antico e modemo, Firenze, 
1882. Svo, ^ 

Rlion^, A, L’Egypte d. petites joumdes. Etudes et 
souvenirs. Le Kaire et ses environs. Ps. 1877. 

■ Svo. 16 fr. 

Scburer. Juan Maria. Beisen im oberem Nilgebiet. 
(Slotha, 1883. 4to. 4.40 Mk. 


Sharpe, S. History of Egypt. L., Bell, 1846, 6th e., 
1876. 2 V. 12mo. lOs. 

Sonnini, C. S. Voyage dans la haute et basse Egypte. 
Paris, 1799. 3 v. Svo. Eng. transl. Travels in 
Upper and Lower Egj'pt. L.. 1799. 3 v. Svo. 3d e., 
1807. Ger. transl. Leipzig, 1800. 

Staiigen, C. JSgypten. Lpz. 1S82. Svo. 1 Mk. 
Stephens, J. L. Notes of travel in Egypt and Nubia. 
N. Y., Harper, 1S37. 2 v. 12mo. $1.75. Reprint 
L., Ward, 1876. 12mo. 3s. 60. 

Stoddard. C. Warren. Mashallah! A flight into 
Egypt. N. Y., Appleton, 1881. 16mo. 60c 
Stuart, V. Egypt after the w'ar. L., 3Iurray, 1883. 

Svo. 31s. Cd. ^ 

Vaujany, H. de. Description de I’Egj-pte. Le Cairo 
et ses environs. CharactOres, moeurs, coutumes des 
Egyptians modernes. Ps. 1888. 12mo. 4 fr. 
Warner, C. Budley. 3Iy winter on the Nile among 
the mummies and Moslems. N. Y., Am. Pub. Co., 
1876. Svo. $2.50. 

Warren, W. W. Life on the Nile in a dahab^eh, and 
excursions on shore between Cairo and Assouan. 
L., Trubiier, 1883. 16mo. os. 

Whately, Mary L., Miss. Ragged life in Egypt. 
L., Seelev, 1862. 3d e., 1863. More about ragged 


Rel. Tr. Soc., 1888. 12mo. Is.— Letters from Egypt. 
L., Seeley, 1879. Svo. 3s. 6d.— Story of a diamond. 
L., Rel. Tr. Soc., 1867. Svo. 3s. 6d.— Among the 
huts in Egypt. L., Seeley, 1st to 3d e., 1871. Svo. 5s 
Wilkinson, J. G. Modern Egypt and Thebes. L., 
3Iurray, 1844. 2 v. Svo. 42s. 2d ed. under title 
Handbook for travellers in Egypt. 6th ed., 1880. 
15s. 

Zincke, F. B. Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the 
khedive. L., Smith &E., 1871. 2d e, 1873. Svo. 16s. 

FIJI ISLANDS. 

Anderson, J. W. Fiji and New Caledonia. Notes 
of travel, etc. L., Ellissen, 1880. Svo. 30s. 6d. 
Britten, H. Fiji in 1870. L., Macmillan, 1st and 2d 
e., 3871. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Britton, H. Loioma; or, two years in cannibal land. 

L., Mullen, 1884. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Cooper, H. S, Our new colony, Fiji. L., Mortgage 
Agency Co. of Australasia, 1882. 8vo.— Coral lands 
of tlie Pacific. L., Bentley, 1882. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Cumming, O. F. G, At home in Fiji. L., Black- 
wood. 1st and 2d e., 1881. 2 v. Svo. 25s. 

Forbes, L. Two years in Fiji. L., Longmans, 1875. 
Svo. 8s 6d. 

Geschichte der Christlichen Mission en auf den 
Fidschi Inseln, Bremen, 3860. 8vo. 3 Mk. 

Home, J. A year in Fiji. L., Stanford, 1881. Svo, 
Island of Naltamba, in the Fiji Group. L. 1877. 
4to, 

Lawry, W. Missions in Tonga and Feejee. L. 3850-2. 
2 V. 12mo. Ch. e. 2s. Kepr. Cincinnati, Meth. 
Bk. Cone., 1852 12mo. $1.50.— Friendly and Feejee 
Islands; first visit 1847. L., Mason, 1850. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. Ch. ed. Is.— Second missionary visit to the 
* Friendly and Feejee Islands in 1850. L., Mason, 

1852. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Cheap ed., Is. 

Life in Feejee ; or, five years among cannibals. By 
a lady. Host., Heath, 1851. 12mo. $1.00. 

Pitman, B. R. Africa . . . and Fiji; missionary 
enterprise and trials, etc. L., Hodder, 1882. 8vo. 5s. 
Rowe, G. Stringex*. Missionary among cannibals. 
Life of John Hunt. N. Y., Meth, Bk, Cone., 1860. 
12mo. $1.00. 

Scholes, S. E. Fiji and the Friendly Islands. L., 
Woolmer, 1882. l6mo. Is. 

Seemann^ B. Viti: a mission to the Vitian or Fijian 
gixmps, 1860-61. Cambridge, Macmillan, 1862. Svo. 
34s. 

Smythe, Mrs. Ten months in the Fiji Islands. L., 
Parker, 1864. Svo. 1,5s, 

Waterhouse, Jos. King and people of Fiji. L.., 
Jobson, 3866. Svo. 5s,^ 

Williams. Thomas. Fiji and the Fijians. Vol. 1. 
The Islands and their Inhabitants. (By T. W.) 
Vol. n. Mission History. (By J. Calvert.) L., 
Heylin, 1858. 8d e., 1870. 8vo. 6s. 

FORTUNATE, OR CANARY ISLANDS. 

Bello y Espinosa, B. Un jardin Canario. Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife. 1880. Svo. 

Berthelot, S. Antiquit4s canariennes, annotations 
sui* Porigine des peuples qui occupferent les lies 
Portun^es. Ps. 1879. 4to. 25 fr. 

Bethencourt, Jean de. Le Canarien, livre de la 
conquSte et conversions des Canaries. Ps, 1874. 
Svo. 

EUis, A. B. West African islands. L., Chapman, 
3885. 8vo. 14s. 

Leclercq, J. Voyages aux lies Fortunfies: le Pic de 
T^nfinffe et les Canaries. Ps. 1880. 12mo. 3 fr. 
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Millares. A. Historia de las Canarlas. Las Palmas, 

I'5'SI. 5 VO. 

Pegot-Ogier, Eugene, Fortunate Islands: archi* 
pelago of the Canaries. L., Bentley, ISTI. 2 v. Svo, 

2is. 


FRIEXDLY ISLASDS. 

See Tonga. 

GILBERT ISLANDS. 
See 3IARSHALL Islands, 


GREECE. 

About, Ediaond. La Grece contemporaine. Ps. 

ltfo4. bill e , lbb3. 12mo. 4 tv. 

Anclei’son, K. Pelopounesus and Greek Islands. 

Bost., Crocker, lb'30. ! 2 mo. $1 00 
Biideker, K. Griechenland. Lpz. 1SS3 Svo, 7.50 31k. 
Baird, H. M. Modem Greece: a narrative of resi- 
dence and travels. N. Y., Harper, 1S5G. 12nio. 
$1.50. 

Baldwin, 3Iar.v Brisco. Mission life in Greece. 
See Pitman. E. R.. Mrs. 

Belle, Henri. Trois aniiees en Grece. Ps. ISSl. 
12mo. 4 fr. 

Belirmaiin,Geo. Ein 3Iaienfahrt durch Griechenland. 

Hamburg, I.VJO, bvo. 4 bO Mk. 

Bowen , G. F., Sir. Handbook for travellers in Greece. 

L , John 3Iurray, lbo 2 f ?( 5th e., 1SS4. bvo. 

Cabrol, E. T oyage en Grece { iSbO j. K otes et impres- 
sions. Ps. IbOO. 4to 30 fr. 

Chirol. 31. T. ‘Twixt Greek and Turk: thro' Thes- 
saly, etc., in 18S0 L . Blackwoods, ISSl. 8 vo. ICs. tid. 
Farrer, R. R. Tour in Greece, 1S?0. L., Black- 

woods, 1S32. Svo. 21 s. 

Field, H. 31. Greek Islands, and Turkey after the 
war. N. Y., Scribners. Ibbo. Svo. $1 50. 
Griechenland. Ein Winter in. Lpz iSSl. Svo. 
2 3Ik. 

Hausou, C. H. The laud of Greece. N. Y"., 27elsons, 
ISSO. Svo. $4.00. 

Ho&kiaar, V. O. von. Et BesOg i Grsekenland, 
JEgj’pten og Tyrkist. Kbhn. 1S79. Svo. 
Hugouuet, L^on. La Grece nouvelle; rHelienisme. 

son evolution et son a venir. Ps. lbS3. 12mo. 2.5«Jfr. 
Jebb, R. C. 3Iodern Greece, two lectures. L., 3Iac- 
imllan, ISSO. Svo. 5s, 

3retaxas, C. 3Iemorie storiche sulla rivoluzione 
Ellenica. Lucca, 1S82. Svo. 

3Iissionary Letters relating to the Greeks and 
Armenians. Phila., Am. a. S. Soc. IS—. ISmo. 
25c 

3£oreno de la Tejera, V. Biario de un viaje a 
Orienfe. 3Iadri(i [ibbO]. Svo. 

3Inrray*s Handbook for Greece, See Bowen, G. F. 
Orient, Der- Hauptrouien durch Griechenland. 
Lpz. 1^81-2, 2 V. bvo. 

Pervanoglu, J. Culturbilder aus Griechenland. 
Lpz. 1S80. Svo. 4 3Ik. 

Pitman, E. R., 3Irs. Mary Briscoe Baldwin’s mis- 
sion life in Greece and Palestine, L., Cassell, 1881 . 
Svo. 5s. 

Rangab4, A. R. Greece; her progress and present 
position. N. Y„ Putnam, 1867. 12mo. 75 cts. 
Sathas, O. M. Documents iu^dits relatifs SiPhlstoire 
de la Grdce au moyen age. [Venice], 1880-84. 6 v. 
120 fr. 

Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. Griechenland (in Woerl’s 
l^isebibliothek;, Wiirzbupg, 1890. 16mo. 5 Mk. 
Sergeant, L. Greece. L., Low, 1880. l2mo. 3sl 6 d. 
Smith, Agnes. Glimpses of Greek life and scenery. 
L., Hurst. 1884. Svo. 15s. 

Snider, D. JT. Walk in Hellas on foot through cities, 
villages, and rural districts. Bost., Roeslein, 1883. 
Svo. $3.00. 

Stanley, A. P., Dean. History of the Eastern church. 

L., 3Iuiray, 1861, 2d e., 1^2. Svo. 16s. 

Stephens, J. L. Travel.s in Greece, etc. N. T., 
Harper, 1849. 2 v. 13ino. $3.00. 

Thomas, J. L. Undergraduace'’s trip to Italy and 
Attica, 2680-81. L., Simpkin, 1881. Svo. 5s. 
Tuckerman, C. K. The Greeks of to-day. H. Y., 
Putnam, 1872. 12 rao. $1.50. 

TTssing, J, Hellas og lilleasien. Kbhn. 1883. 

Svo. 

Tan Lenuep, H. J. Ten days among Greek brigands. 

Bost., Cong, Pub. Co, 1874, 16m.o, $1.25. 
Wilson, John. Indei)endent Eastern churches. 
Edinb. 1845, Svo. 4s. 

Wilson, S. S. Greek mission; or, sixteen years in 
Malta and Greece. L., Snow, 1839, Svo. 12s. 
Wordsworth, Chr. Greece. I 4 ., Murray, 1844. 2d 
e., 1858. Svo. 28s. 


GREESLAyD ASD LABRADOR. 

(Not intended to include scientific explorations to the 
North Pole ) 

Andersen. Efterretn. om Island og om Gronland og 
Strat Davis Information about Iceland, Greenland, 
and Da vi-^ Strait. I Kbhn. 174S. 

Beauvoit», E, Origines et foudation du diocese de 
garahs en Groenland. Ps. Ib7b, Svo. 2.75 fr 

Beses, J. Gronlands Beskrivelse med et Kort og 
Forei indring af A. Aschlund (Desciiption of Green- 
land, with a mail and preface). Kbhn., IS—, 2d e , 
lb32. 

Behrens, W. Ethnografisk Beskrivelbe over Nord- 
grunland » Ethnographic notes on North Greenland;. 
Kohii. ISiU. 

Betseiikningom den Grbnlandhke Handel. ^Fra 
Pontoppiuan’s Magazin for alniennyctige Bidrag til 
Kundskab om Indretninger og Forfatmnger 1 Ue Kgl. 
danske Stater. 1 . Del.) (Observatiouh on the Green- 
land trade. From P.'s magazine for useful knowl- 
edge about Danish affairs, I.) Kbhn. 1792. 

Brodbeck, J. Fntersuchungsfahrt nach del* Ost- 
kiiste Grdnlauds. Niesky, Mission Department 
der Briider Genieinde, lbS 2 . Svo, 

Carteusen, A. R. Two summers in Greenland. L., 
Chapman, Phila.. Lippincott, 1S90, Svo. 14s. $2.50, 

Cranz, D. The history of Greenland, . . its inhabi- 
tants and the mission ... of the Unitas Fra- 
trum. (From the German.) L. 1767. 2 v, Svo. n. 
e., 1820, with continuaiioii to 1820, and a sketch 
of the mission in Labrador. 

Dalager. Gronlandske Kelationer (3Iemoirs on Green- 
land). Kbhn. 175*2. 

De la Roclie Gallicliou^ F. C. Sendschreiben. etc., 
betreffend die Wiederfiudung des Alien Gronlands. 
Cpn. 1787 

Domestic Scenes in Greenland and Iceland. L., 
Relig. Tract Soc., 1841. 2 d ed.. Van Voorst, 1851. 
ISmo. * 28 . 

Efterretninger om Rudera eller Levninger af de 
gamle Nordmaends og Isleenderes Bygnmger paa 
Gronlands Vester-Side (Notes on Rudera or the 
architectural remains of the old Norsemen and 
Icelanders on Greenland’s West coast). Kbhn 1776. 

Egede^ Han&). A description of Greenland. [From 
the Danish.] L. 1745. Svo. 3d e., L., Allman, 1843. 
Svo. l*2s.— Reisebeskrivelse til Ostgronlaiids Opda- 
gelse (Description of the discovery of East Green- 
land^. 1786-7. Kbhn. 1789. 

Egede, P. Efterretninger ora Gronland, uddragne af 
en Journal, holden tra 1721-1788 (Information con 
cerning Greenland, extracted from a journal kept 
from 1721 to IISSj. Kbhn. 1788. Svo, 

Etzel, A. von. Gronland geographisch und statistiseh 
beschiieben. Stuttg. 1860, Svo. 3 Thaler, 15 gr. 

Fasting. Sendebrev til alle Gronleendere i Norden 
(Open letter to all Greenlandere). Kbhn. 1S38. 

Fenger, H. 31. Bidrag til Hans Egede’s og den 
Gronlandske Missions Historie. Kbhn. 1879. Svo. 

Fuucb, J. C. V, Syv Aar i NordgrQnland (Seven 
years in North Greenland). Viborg. 1840. 

Glahn. Anmserkninger til de tre flrste Boger af Hr. 
D. Crantz’ Historie om Gronland (Notes on the three 
first books of Mr. D. C.’s ‘‘History of Greenland.”) 
Kbhn 1771. 

Graab, V. A. Reise til Gr 6 nland (Journey to Green- 
land), 1828-31. Kbhn. 1832. 

Greenland Missions. Dubl. 1831. (See Kolbing.) 

Grdnlands bistoriske Mindesmaerker, udg. af 
det Kgl. nord. Oldskrifts Selskab (Historical monu- 
ments of Greenland. Ed. by the Royal Northern 
Antiquarian Soc.). 1-3. Kbhn. 183^5. 

Grdnlandske Cbronica, Deu (The Greenland Chron- 
icle). Kbhn. 1608. 

Hayes, I. I, The Land of desolation : narrative of 
adventure in Greenland. N. Y., Harper, L., Low, 
1871. Svo. $1.75. 14s. 

Hind, H. Y. Explorations in interior of Labrador 
Peninsula. L., Longmans, 1867. 2 v. Svo. 32s. 

Holm. Konebaads Expeditionen til Gronlands Ost- 
kyst (The K. expedition to the Eastern coast of 
Greenland, 1883-5.) (Fx*om Geogr. Mag.) 

Jacobsen, F. Et Aar i Grdnland (One year in Green- 
land). Kbhn. 286*2. 

Kdlbing, F. W. Mission der Evangelischen Briider 
Gemeinde in GrOnland und Labrador. Gnadau, 1831. 
2 V. Svo. 214 Thaler. Eng. Trans., Greenland 
Missions. Dublin, 1831. Rep. Missionary Records 
Phila. Bd.Publ., 1854 (?) l8mo. 76c. 

Kort Beskrivelse over Grbnland (Short description 
of Greenland.) Viberg, 1775. 

Lund’s Indberetning, Udtog af O. . . • anga^ 
ende de 1652 og 1653 . . . foranstaltede SStoge til 
GrSnland. . . . Med nogle Anm, og Dokumenter 
ved Erichsen (Extracts from O. Lund’s report . , . 
on the contemplated expeditions to Gi’eenland in 
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1652 and 1633. . , . Also some annotations and 
documents by E.). Kbhn. 1787. 

liundt, J. H. Nogle factiske Oplysninger i Aul. af 
Plauen til Bjergvserksdrift i Groulaud (Some facts 
to throw light on the proposed mining in Green- 
land). Kbhn. 

JSIanby, G. W. Journal of a Yoyoge to Greenland in 
1821. L., 1321. 4to. 3d e., 1823. Ger. trans. Lpz. 
1823. 

Matbiesen, G. Den Grdnlandske Handel (The Green- 
land trade). Kbhn. 1846,— Grou land, dets Indbyg- 
gere, Producter og Handel (Greenland, its inhabi- 
tants, products, and trade). Kbhn. 1832. 

Mecldelelser vedk. Forstandersk. i N.-Grunland. 
(^odthaab, 1862. 

missionary Kecords : Northern Countries [Green- 
land and Labrador]. Phila., Pres. Bd. Publ., 1854. 
l8mo. 75c. (See Kolbing.) 

missionen, Die, der Evangelischen Briider in Gron- 
land uud Labrador. (See Kolbing.) 

missionerne i Nord Polarlaiidene. Kbhn. 1869. 

Missions AnfUnge in Labrador. Basel, 1857. 

Missions in Labrador. L., Groombridge, IS—. 18mo. 
3s. (See Kolbing.) 

Moravians in Greenland. L , Hamilton, 1854. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. (See Kolbing.) 

Moravians in Labrador. L.. Hamilton, 1854. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. N. y. 50c. (See Kolbing.) 

Mulile. Om Emancipationen af Fseroerne og Gron- 
land (On the emancipation of the Faroe Islands and 
Greenland), Kbhn. 1835,— Om Gronlaenderne (About 
the Greenlanders). With two app. (Kbhn.) 1882-4. 
— Om GrSnlaenderue, deres Freratid og de til deres 
Bedste sigtende Foranstaltninger (About the Green- 
landers, their future and means to their improve- 
ment). Kbhn. 1882, 

Nansen^ F. The first crosing of Greenland (From 
the Norwegian). L. and N. Y., Longmans, 1891. 

.. 2v. 8vo. 36s. $10.50. 

Ost, N. C. Samlinger til Kundskab om GrSnland 
(Collections relating to Greenland). 1-2, Kbhn. 
1830. 

Payer, J. Oesterr-Ungarische Nordpolische Expedi- 
tion. Wien, 1876. 8vo. 12^4 gulden. Eng. trans. 
New Lands within the Arctic Circle. L. , Macmillan, 
1876. 8vo. 2v. 82s. 

Delation du Grbiiland. Ps. 1647, 

Bink,H;. Grdnland, geogr. og stat. beskr. (Green- 
land, geographically and statistically.) 1-2. Kbhn. 
1852-7.— ()m Grdnlands Opdagelse og Colonization 
(Saertsyk) (On the discovery and colonization of 
Greenland). (Separate print.)— Samling af Betaen- 
kninger og Forslag vedk. den Kgl. Gronlandske 
Handel (Collection of observations and proposals 
in regard to the Greenland trade). Kbhn. 1856.— Ora 
Aarsagen til Gronisendernes og lignende af jagt 
levemle Natiouei's materielle Filbagegang ved 
Besoringen raed Europaerne (On the cause of the 
deterioration of the Greenlanders and other nations 
living by the chase.) (Kbhn. 1862.) — Danish Green- 
land, its people and products. L,, King, 1877. 8vo. 
10s. 6d.— Tales and traditions of the Eskimo. L., 
Blackwoods, 1875. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 

Dink, S. Om de nildv. Foranstaltninger til at bevare 
GrOnland som et dansk Biland (On the necessary 
means for the preservation of Greenland as a 
Danish colony). Kbhn.— Gronlsandere (Green- 
landers). Chra. 1886. 

Doss, J. Voyage of discovery for the purpose of ex- 
ploring Baffin’s Bay. L., Longmans, 1819. 2 v. 8vo. 
21s. Danish trans. Kbhn. 1820.— Residence in the 
Arctic regions, 1829-33. L., Weostei', 1835. 2 v. 4to. 
.■83 12s. 

Sftabye. Bnidstykker af en Dagbog i Gronland 
(Fragments of a diary in Greenland, 1770-78.) 
Odense, 1816. 

Sclioles, S. E. Peeps into the far North, Iceland, 
Lapland, Greenland. L., Wesl. Conf. C)fP., 1875. 
lOmo, la. 

Stearns, W. A. Labrador. Best., Whidden, 1885. 
2d e., 1887. 12mo. $1.75. 

Torfaeus, T. Oroenlandia Antigua. Hawn. 1700, 

tJIrici, E. Die Ansiedlung der Normanen in GriJn- 
land. 1879. 8vo. 

Vans, V. Gronlaud, skildret (Greenland depicted.) 
Hadei*slev, 1861. 

Zeilau. Foxexpeditionen i Aaret 1860 over Fterderne, 
Island og Gronland (The Fox expedition in the year 
1860 to the Faroe Isl., Iceland, and Greenland). 
Kbhn. 1861. 

Zoegdrager Blbijende Opkomst <ler Alonde en 
Hedendag. Groenl. Yisschery, Amst. 1728. 


GUIANA, 

Beanmont, J. New slavery in British Guiana. L. 
1871. 8vo. 2s. 


Benoits, F. J. Voyage a Surinam, description des 
possessions n6erlandaises dans la Giiyane. Ps. 
1858. 4to. 20 fr. 

Beruau, T. H, Missionary labour among Indians of 
British Guiana. L., J. F. Shaw, 1847. 8vo 7s. 
Blood, W. Mission to the Indians of Oriaila [Guiana] . 

L., Partridge, 1853. 12mo. 5s. 

Bonyer, Fr6d. La Guyane franoaise. Ps. 1867. 4to. 
20 fr. 

Brandhof, N. van den. De toekomst der Kolonie 
Suriname. Gravenhage, 1878. 8vo. 

Brett, W. H. Indian missions in Guiana. L., Bell & 
D., 1851. 8vo. 5s.— Indian tribes of Guiana. N. Y., 
Carter, 1852. 16mo. 75c. 2d e., L., Bell & D., 1868. 
8vo. 18s.— Legends and myths of the aboriginal In- 
dians of British Guiana. L., Gardner, 1880. 8vo. 
12s. 6d.— Mission work among the Indian tribes in 
tile forests of Guiana. L., S. P. C. K. [1881]. 8vo. 3s. 
Bronkhurst, H. V. P. The colony of British Guyana 
and the laboring population. L., Woolmer, 1883. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Carrey, Emile. Les aventures de Robin Jouet dans 
la Guyane frangaise. Tours, 1864, 2d ed,, 1883. 8vo. 

5 fr. Ger. Trans, by J. Baumgarten. Struttgart, 
1877. 

Caulin, A. Historia corographica y de Cumana 
Guyana y Nert® del Rio Orinoco. Madr. 1779. 
Denis. Guj^ana. Entdeckuug und Colonisirung, 
Lpz. 1829. 

Oilii, Ph. Salv. Nachricht vom Lande Guiana (S. A.). 
(From the Italian.) Hamb. 1785. 8vo. 1 Thaler, 
4gr. 

Hillis, J. D. Leprosy in British Guiana. L., 
Churchill, 1881. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Jusselaine, Armancl. Un deports fi. Cayenne, sou- 
venirs de la Guj^ane. Ps. 1865. 12mo. 3 fr. 
Kappler, A« HoUandisch-Guiana. Stuttgart, 1881. 
8vo. 6Mk. 

Ledderhose^ O. E. Die Mission unter den freien 
Buschnegern in Surinam. Heidelberg, 1852. 2d ed. 
1854. 8vo. 75 Pf. — Die Mission unter den Arawak- 
ken (Guiana). Basel, 1857, 

Ludwig, J. E, Neueste Nachrichten von Surinam. 

Jena, 1789. 2d ed. 1798. 8vo. 18 gr. 

Marratt, J. In the tropics; or, scenes ... of W. 
Indian life. L„ Wesl. Conf. Off., 1876. 2d e., 1881. 
8vo. Is. Od. 

Medelsheim, C. de. La Guyane. Civilisation et 
barbarie, couturaes et paysages. Ps. 1854. 12mo. 
3 50 f r. 

Meissner. Bericht von dem Entstehen der Briider 
Mission unter den Buschnegern zu Bambey (Guiana), 
etc. 7gr. Schreiberschau, 1850. 

Mont6zon, A. de. Mission de Cayenne et de la 
Guyane frangaise. Ps. 1857. 8vo. 3,75 fr. 

Nibaut, E. Guyane frangaise. Ps. 1882. 12mo. 1.25 fr. 
Palgrave, W. G. Dutch Guiaua. L., Macmillan, 
1876. 8vo. Os. 

Polidoi*e, F. Les mines d’or de I’Awa (Guyane fran- 
eaise). Ps. 1890. 32mo. 75 c. 

Deise nacb. Guiana uud Cayenne, iiebst einer 
Ueb'ersicht der alteru dahin gemachteu Reiseu. 
Hamb. 1799. 

Diko, A. J. 0ns Rijk Suriuaine. Rotterd. 1888. 8vo. 
Scbombiirg, K. Rei.sen iu Guiana und am Orinoko. 
Lpz. 1841. 8vo. 6sf Tlialer. 

Steelman, C. Nachrichten von Surinam und voii 
seiner Expedition gegeii die Rebeilischen Neger. 
From the Eng. Hamb. 1797. 8vo. 2 Thaler, 12 gr. 
Teenstra, M. D. Bijilrage tot de ware Beschouwiug, 
etc. , in de Kiolonie Suriname. Amst. 1844. 
Teruaux-Compaus, H, Notice historique sur la 
Guyane franoaise. Ps. 1843. Bvo. 3,50 fr. 
Thurm, E. F. im. Among the Indians [of Guiana], 
L., Paul, 1883. 8vo. 18s. 

Veness, W. T. El Dorado; or, Briti.sh Guiana as a 
field for colonization. L., Ciassell, 1867. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
—Ten years of mission life In British Guyana: 
being a memoir of T. Youd. L., S. P, C. K. [1875]. 
12mo. Is. 

Vidal [E. L. ?] Voyage d’exploralion dans lo haut- 
Maroni, Beptembre ii Novembre, 1801. Ps. 1802. 
Hvo. 1.50 fr. 

■Wbetbam, if, W, D. Roraima and British Guiana. 

L,, Hurst, 1879. Hvo. 15s. 

Voud, T. See Veness. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 

Anderson, Mary E. Scenes in the Hawaiian Islands 
and CJalifornia, Best., Am. Tr. Soc. [1805], lOmo. 
$1.15. 

Anderson; K. The Hawaiian Islands. Bost., Gould 

6 L., 1864. 8d e., 1866. l2mo. $2.26.— Sandwich 
Islands Mission. Bost., Cong. Pub. Co,, 1870. 12mo. 
$1.60. 

Anrep-Elmt, D. Die Sandwich Inseln. Lpz, 1885. 
8vo. 8Mk. 
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Bartlett, J. C. Historical sketch of missions of A. 
B. C. F. 31. in Sandwich Is. Bost. 187 G. 1-imo. 
C cts, (.'). 

Bastian, A. Zur Keimtniss Hawaiis, NachtrKge und 
Erganzuugen zu den Inselgruppen in Oceanien. 
Bed. 1883. 8vo. 4 3Ik. 

Biber, G. E. Hawaii and its church. L., Rivingtons, 
1SG5. 8vo. Is. 

Bingliam, Hiram. The Sandwich Islands. Hart- 
ford, 1847. 3d e., Canandaigua, N. Y.. IS.5.5 
Bird, I. L.., Miss [now 3Irs. Bisliop], The 
Hawaiian archipelago: six months among the . . . 
Sandwich Islands. L., ^lurray, and X. Y., Putnam, 
1875. 4th ed., ISSl. 8vo. 7s.6d. $2.50. 

Bliss, W. R. Paradise in the Pacific. N. Y., Sheldon, 
1873. 16mo. $1.25. 

Bowser, G. The Hawaiian kingdom, statistical and 
commercial directory and tourists* guide, 1880-81. 
San Franc. 1881. 8vo. $3.7'5. [15s.] 

Olianey, G. E. AI6ha ! a Hawaiian salutation. Bost. 
1880. 12mo. $1.50. 

Clieever, H. T. Life in the Sandwich Islands. N. Y., 
Barnes, 18,51. 12mo. $1.50. 

Coan, T. Life in Hawaii: autobiographic sketch of 
mission life and labours. N. Y., Randolph, 1882. 
12nio. $1.75. 

Cumming, C. F. G. Fire fountains: kingdom of 
Hawaii. L., Blackwoods, 1882. 2 v. 8vo. 25s. 
Dibble, S. Sandwich Islands Mission. X. Y., Dodd, 
1830. 12mo. 75 cts. 

Doaiie, M. A. Sandwich Islands and people. L., 
1806. 2d e., 1870. 

EllLs, TV. Tour through Owhyhee. L„ Fisher, 1826. 
4th e.. 1827. 8vo. 12s.—The American Mission in 
the Sandwich Islands. L., Jackson & W., 1860. 
8 VO. 2s. 6d. 

Forlander, A. Origin and migrations of the Poly- 
nesian race . . . Ancient history of the Hawaian 
people to the time of Kamehameha I. L., Triibner, 
1880. 2 V. 8vo. Vol. I, 7s. Od. Tol. H. 10s. 6d. 
'Gescliichte der Christliclien Mission auf den 
Sandwich Inseln. Basel, 1872. 8vo. 1.20 Mk. 
Hawaiian Church. Mission. L., Rivingtons, 1863. 
8 VO. 6d. 

History of the Sandwich Islands. N, Y., Am. Tr. 
Soc. [1857?]. 18mo, 65c. 

Hopkins, Manley. Hawaii, the past, present, and 
future. L. and N. Y., Longman, 1862. 2d e., 1806. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hnnnewell, J. Journal of the voyage of the “Mis- 
sionary Packet” to Honolulu, 1826. Charlestowm, 
Mass., 1880. 4to. 

Hunnewell, d. F., and others. Bibliography of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Bost. 1869. 
darves, d. d. History of the Hawaiian Islands. Bost., 
Munroe & Co., and L., Bohn, 1843. 12rao. $2.25 
and 3s. 6d .—Scenes and scenery of the Sandwich 
Islands. Bost., Munroe & Co., and L., Moxon, 1844. 
12mo. $1.25 and 8s. 

dudd^ L. F. Honolulu: sketches of life, social, polit- 
ical, and religious, in the Hawaiian Islands from 
1828 to 1861. . . . N. Y., Randolph, 1881. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

Kalakaua, King, and Diiggett, B. M. Myths and 
mots of the Hawaiian Islands. N. Y., Webster, 

1889. 8vo. $3.00. ‘ 

Kingdom and Church of Hawaii f reprinted from 
Col. Oh. Ciir., a periodical.) L., 1805. 

Kirchofit; Thdr. Eine Reise nach Hawaii. Altona, 

1890. 8vo. 4.50 Mk. 

Missionary Records: Sandwich Islands. L., Rel. 

Tr. Soc., 1857. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Nicholson, H. From sword to share; or, a fortune 
in five years at Hawaii. L., Allen, 1881, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
■Orme, W. Defence of the missions in the South Sea 
and Sandwich Islands. L., [Jackson & W,?], 1827. 
12mo, (5s. ?) 

Peabody, A. P. Hawaiian Islands developed by 
missionary labors. Bost. 1865. 8vo. 

Sandwich Island Notes; by a Haol6. N. Y., 
Harper, 1854 12mo. $1.50. 

Staley, Bp. (Honolulu), Five years’ church work 
in Hawaii, L., Rivin^ons, 1868. 8vo. Ss. 
Thrum’s Hawaiian Almanac. (Annual.) Hono- 
lulu. 50c. 

Tournafond, P. Havai, histoire de P^tablissement 
du Oatholicisme dans cet archipel. Ps. 1877. 12mo. 
2£r. 

HAYTZ AND SAN DOMINaO. 

Ardouin, B, fitude sur Phistolre d’HaXti. Ps. 1853- 
61. 11 V. 8 VO. 66 fr. 

Boismond-Tonnere. M4moires pour servir a ITiis- 
toire d’Halti. Ps, 1861. 12mo, 2 fr, 

Bonneau, Alex. Haiti, ses progrds, son avenir. Ps. 
1862. 8vo* 3 fr. 

Cocchia, R,, Archhp. Los restos de Cristobal Colon 
en la catedral de Santo Domingo. 


Diridurjolj', Manuel des habitans de S. Domingue. 
Ps. 1802. 

Eldiu, F. Haiti. Toulouse, 1879. 12mo. 1.10 fr. 
Hanna, W. Notes of a visit to parts of Haj’ti. L., 
Seeley, 183G. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Herivel, J. TV. Hayti and the Gospel. L., Stock, 

1891. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

Hazard, S. Santo Domingo, past and present, with 
Hayti. With bibliography. L., Low, 1873. 8vo. 
18s. 

Janvier, E. J. La republique d'Haiti et ses visiteurs 
il840-S2\: unpeuplenoir, . . . Ps. 1882. 8vo. 7.50 fr. 
Kimball, R. B. Life in San Domingo. N. Y., Carle- 
ton, 1873. 12mo. $1 50. 

Earoche, E4on. Haiti, une page d’histoire. Ps. 
1885. 8vo. 7 fr. 

Ea Selve, E. Le pays des n&gres: voyage H Haiti. 
Ps. 1881. 12mo. 4fr. 

Eos Restos de Colon. Madrid, 1879. 8vo. 
Mackenzie, C. Notes on Hayti and San Domingo. 

L., Colburn, 1830. 2v. 8vo. 21s, 

PaimentSer, J, and R, Description de I’Isle de 
Sainct Domingo en 1529. Publi6 par Cb. Schefer. 
Ps. 1883. Svo. 16 fr. 

St. John, Spenser, Sir. Hayti; or, the black re- 
public. L., Smith & E., N. Y., Scribner, 1884. 3d ed., 
1890. Svo. 7s. 6d. and $2.50. 

Saint-M6ry, Moreau de. Description . . . de la 
partie fran^aise de Pile Saint-Domingue. Ps. 1797- 
1798. 2 V. 4to. 2d ed. 1875-76 (pub. by the editor). 
2 V. 

Schcelclier, Victor. Colonies ^trangferes et Haiti, 
resultats de Pemancipatiou anglaise. Ps. 1843. 

2 V. Svo. 12 fr. 

Thevet, A. Le grand insulaire. L’isle de Haity. 
n. e. Ps. 1883. Svo. 

HONDURAS. 

See Central Americ.a. 

INDIA-^mSTOET. 

Adams^ TV. H. D. Episodes of Anglo-Indian history, 
L., Marlborough, 1879, 2d ed., 1891. 10s. 6d. 

Allen, J>, O. India, ancient and modem. Bost., 
Jewett, 1856. 2d ed., 1858. Svo. $2.00. 

Andrew, TV. P, India and her neighbours. L., Allen, 
1877. Svo. 15s. 

Aberigh-Mackay, S. R. The times of India, Hand- 
book of Hindustan. L., Triibner, 1876, Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Baierlein, E. R. The land of the Tamulians and its 
missions. Trans, from the Germ, by J. D. B. 
Gribble. Madras, 1876. (See next section.) 
Beveridge, H. History of India. L. 1862. 3 v. 63s. 
—Thirty years’ residence in India. L,, Richard- 
sons, 1839. 2 V. Svo. 21s. 

Carlos, E. S. Short history of British India, Cam- 
bridge Warehouse, 1890. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Christlieb, T, The Indo-British opium trade and its 
effects. Eng. trans. L., Nisbet, 1879. 2d e , 1881. 
12mo. 2s. Ger. orig. Giitersloh, 1878. French 

trans, Paris, 1879. 

Cox, G. "W., Sir. History of the establishment of 
British rule in India. L., Longmans, 1881. 12mo. 
2s. 

Cunninglxam, H. S. British India and its rulers. L., 
Allen, 1881. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

De la Croze. Histoire du Ohristianisme des lades. 
Haye, 1724. 

Dutt, R. C. A history of civilization in ancient India, 
based on Sanscrit literature. L,, Triibner, 1889-90. 

3 V. Svo. 24s. ^ 

Dutt, Th., Ancient ballads and legends of Hindustan. 

L., Paul, 1882. 12mo. 5s. 

Eastwick, E. B. Handbook of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, with an account of Calcutta city. L., Mur- 
ray, 1882 12mo. 20s. 

Eden, O. H. India: historical and descriptive, E., 
Wkrd. 1876. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Elliot, H. M. History of India, told by its own his- 
torians. L., Triibner, 1867-77. 8 v. Svo. 24s, ea. 
Sequel by E. C. Bayley. L. 1886. 

Elpliinstone. M* History of India. L. 1811. 2 v. 
5th e. by Cowell. Murray, 1806, 1 v. Svo. 18s.— 
The rise of the British power in the East. Ed. by 
Sir B. Colebrooke, Bart. L., Murray, 1887. Svo. 
16s. 

Feudge, Fannie R., Mrs. History of India. Boston, 
Lothrop, 1881. 12mo. $1.50. 

Grant. Jas. Cassell’s illustrated history of India. 

L., Cassell, 1876-77. 2v. 4to. 18s. 8de.,188r. Svo. 
Hector, J. Parker and Payn. Statistical tables of 
Protestant missions in India, Ceylon, and Burmah, 
L., Thacker, 1883. Svo. 6s. 

Histoire de I’Etablissement du Christlanisme 
dans les Indes Orientale. Ps. 1803. 

Historical Sketch of the Princes of India, eto« 
E., Smith Sc E., 1838. Svo. 7s. 
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Hodgson^ B. H. Aborigines of India. L., TVilliams, 
& N., 18b0. Svo. 9s. 

Hunter, W. W., Sir. Tlie annals of rural Bengal. 
L., Triibner, 1868-73. 3 v. Svo. 4Ts— The Indian 
ilusalmans, are they bound in conscience to rebel 
against the Queen ? L., Triibner, 1871. 3d e., 

1876. Svo, 10s. 6d. — A statistical account of Bengal. 
Pub. by command of the government of India. L., 
Triibner. 1878. 20 v Svo. 1 00s —The imperial gazet- 
teer of India. L., Triibner, 1881. 9v. Sd e. 14 v. 
Svo. 1885, 63s.— England’s work in India. L-, 

Smith «&: E., 1881. Svo. Is.— The Indian empire. 
L., Triibner, 1882. 2d e., 1886. Svo. 21s.— A brief 
history of the Indian people, L., Triibner, 1882. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

India : pictorial, descriptive, and historical. L., 
Bohn. 1854. p Svo. 5s. 

Irwin, H. C, The garden of India; or, chapters on 
Oudh history. L , Allen, 1880. Svo. 12s. 

James, W. M. The British in India. Ed. by his 
daughter, M. J. S. Schwabe. L., Macmillan. 1S82. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Kaye and Malleson. History of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857-8. L., Allen, 1888-90. 6 v. Svo. 3Cs. 

Keene, H. G. The fall of the Moghul empire: an 
historical essay. L., Allen, 1876. Svo. 10s. 6d — 
The Turks in India. Critical chapters on the ad- 
ministration of that country. By the Chugtal 
Biibar and his descendants. L., Allen, 1879. Svo. 
12s. 6d. 

Xiacroix de Maries, J. Histoire g4n6rale de I’lnde 
ancienne et modern e. Ps. 1828. 8 v. Svo. 

l.efmann, S, Geschichte des alten Indiens. Berlin, 
1890. Svo. 20 Mk. 

liethbridge, B. A short manual of the history of 
India, with an account of India as it is. ... L., 
Macmillan, 1881. Svo. 5s. 

Macfarlane, C. History of British India. L , Rout- 
ledge, 1848. 2v. 12mo. 3de. 1881. 1 v. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Maclean, T. M. Guide to Bombay, historical, etc. 
Bombay, 1882. 18s. 

Maffeus, J. P. Historiarum Indicarum Libri. Co- 
logne, 1593. 

Malcolm, J. Memoir of Central India, including 
Malwa, etc. Calcutta and L., Allen, 18—. Svo. 
iBl 8s. 3d e., Thackers, 1851. Svo. 2 v. 14s.— 
Political History of India, 1795-1823. L., Murray, 
182-. 2 V. Svo. £l 12s. 

Malleson, G. B. History of the French in India, 1674- 
1761. L., Longmans, 1868. Svo. 16s,— Essays and 
lectures on Indian historical subjects. L. , Triibner, 
187-. 2d e., 1876. 8vo. 5s.— Sketch of the native 
states of India. L., Longmans, 1875. Svo. 15s.— 
Final French struggles in India and Indian Seas, 
L., Allen, 1878. Svo. 10s. Od. 2d e., 1884. Svo. 
6s.— The Indian mutiny of 1857-59. L., Allen, 1878- 
80, 3vols. Svo. 60s, 2d e., vol. i, ii, 1870. Sd e., 
vol, i, 1890. L., Seeley. 5s. N. Y., Scribner & W. 
$1,75,— The decisive battles of India, 1764-1849. L., 
Allen, 1883. 8vo. 18s. 3d e., 1888. Svo, Is. 6d.— 
The founders of the Indian Empire: Clive, Hastings, 
Wellesley. L., Allen, 1882. Svo. 20s.— The rulers 
of India. Akhar, Dupleix. L. and N, Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1890. 2 V. 12mo. 60c. each. 

Manning, Mi's. Ancient and mediasval India. L., 
Allen, 1869. 2 v. Svo. 30s. 

Marshman, J. C. History of India. L., Blackwood, 
1867. 3 V. Svo. 22s. Cd.— Abridgment of the his- 
tory of India. Edinb., Blackwoods, 1876, 2d. e., 1880. 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Martineau, H. Sketch of British rule in India. L., 
Smith & E., 1867, 2d e., 3869. 12mo. Is. 

Mill, Jas. History of British India. L. 1818. 3v. 
5th e., 1858. 9 v. and index. 12mo. 54s. 

Mitchell, J. M. Hinduism, past and present. L., 
Rel. Tr. Soc., 1885. Svo. 4s. 

Murray, H., and others. Historical and descriptive 
account of British India. L., Nelson, 184-, 2d e. 
1857. 12mo. 6s. 6d. N. Y., Harper, 184^. 3 v. 18mo. 
$2.25. 

Noer, F. A. v. Kaiser Akbar (India in the 16th cent.). 
Leiden, 1881-90. 2 v. Svo. 20 Mk. 

Norwood, S. Our Indian em^re. The w’-onderful 
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Peregrine Puttney; or, life in India (fiction). L., 
Newbv, 1844. 3 v. Svo. 31s. 6d. 
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Missionary Society. L., Seeley, 1851. 12mo. 12s. 
Philipoo, E. Syrian Christians of Malabar. L., 
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scriptive. L. 1880. 2 V. 12nio. 

Pitman, E. B., Mrs. Indian zenana missions. L., 
Snow, 1880. 6d. 

Platli, K. H. C. Gossners Mission unter Hindus u. 
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— Nordindlsche Missionseindriicke. Berl. 1879. 2d 
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Berl. 1880. Svo. 1.20 Mk. 

Poona and Burnsliill, work among the women of. 
Paisley, 1883. 

Prinsep, Vai. C. Imperial India: an artist’s jour- 
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Bamabai Sarasvati, Pundita. The high-caste 
Hindu wonian. Introduction by Rachel L. Bodley. 
Phila. 1887. 12mo. $1.25. n. e. L., Bell & S., 

1890. 12mo. 3 s. 
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12mo. 
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Svo. 
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Sanderson, Dunl. Katha Sangraha. Bangalore, 
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Schaffter, 1^. P, Histoire de la Mission du Tmn6velly. 
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Selenka, Emil. Ein Streifzug durch Indien. Wies- 
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Serampore Mission, periodical accounts of the. 
Seramp. 1827. 

Serampore Missions, supplement to the periodical 
accounts of, Seramp, 1827-54. 
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Sherei% Maj. Sketches in India. L., Longman, 1845. 
Svo. 9b. 

Sherring, M. A. Tlie Indian church during the great 
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Wilson, E. H, Rambles in North India. L., Low, 
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Wrightson, R. Introductory treatise on Sanscrit 
Hagiograpiia. Dubl., Whittaker, 1859. 

Wylie, Mad. Bengal a.s a field for missions. L., 
Dalton, 1855, 8vo, 10s,— Commerce, r<‘s<)urces, aiul 
prospects of India. L., Dalton, 1837. Hvo, 2a.— 
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Zwaiiglose Reistniotizen aus Ost Indien (It. C,)* 
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INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

A. B. C. E. M, Report on Indian missions. Bost. 
Cong. Pub. Co., 1850. 

Abbott, C. C. Primitive indnati'y: illuai rat ions of 
the handiwork of the native races of the No. Atlan- 
tic seaboard of America, Kalein, Mass., Bates, 
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Adair, Jas. History of the American Indians. L. 
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Aldeii, J. Missions among Senecas and Munsees. 
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Allen, Z, The conditions of life and customs of the 
Indians of No. America. Providence, 1880. Svo. 
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Assail, F, W. ZJsachrichten iiber die friiheren Ein- 
wohner von Nord Amerika. Heideib. 8vo. 

2 Thaler. 16 gr. 

Bancroft, H. H. The native races of the Pacific 
States of North America. N. Y., Appleton, 1874-76. 
5 V. Svo. Ea. $5.50. 

Barber, Ma., MLss. Five years’ among Indians. 
Phila , Barclay, 1875CO Svo. 3.5c. 
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Bartlett, S. C. 3Iissions of the A. B. C. F. M. among 
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Beach, W, W. Indian miscellany. Albany, Munsell, 
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Bigot, F6re. Relation, etc., dans la mission Abna- 
quise. Ps. 1858. 
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Bouquet, H. Relations historiques de I'espedition 
contre les Indians de TOhio. Amst. 1769. 

Bourke, J. C. Snake dance of the Moquis of Ari- 
zona, etc. L., Low, 1884. Svo. 21s- 

Brinton, D. O. Myths of the new world. N. Y., 
Holt, 1868. 20 e., 1876. 12mo. $2.50. — ^Amei’ican 
hero myths. Phila., Watts, 1883. Svo. $1.75. — 
3Iaya chronicles. Phila , Brinton, 1882. Svo. $3.50. 
—Aboriginal American authors and their produc- 
tions. Phila., Brinton, 1883. Svo. $1.00. 

Brooks, E. S. The story of the American Indian. 
Bost., Lothrop, 1887. Svo. $2.50. 

Campbell, Charles. Historical sketch of early 
Christian missions among the Indians of Maryland. 
Balt. hS46. Svo. 

Cai’ller, A. Histoire du peuple ani^ricain et de ses 
rapports avec les Indiens depuis la fondation des 
colonies anglaisesjnsqu' 5.1776. Ps. 1803. Svo. 12 fr. 

Carver, J onathan. Three years’ travels through the 
interior parts of N. America. L. 1778. Svo. Phila. 
IIQC. Svo. 

Catliu, G. Manners, customs, and conditions of the 
No American Indians. L,, Bohn, 1841. 2 v. 6th e., 
1876. Svo. 63s.— North American Indian Port- 
folio. L., Bohn, 1844. fol. 105s- — Life among the In- 
dians. L., Low, 1861. 3d e., 1874. 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
O-kee-pa. A religious ceremony ... of the Man- 
Uaris. L., Triibner, 1867. Svo. 14s.— Last rambles 
amongst Indians, Rocky ^fountains, and Andes. 
L., Low, 1867. Svo. 5s. 

Caverly, K. B. History of the Indian wars of New 
England. Bost., Earle, 1883. 13mo. $2.00. 

Cox, Boss. Adventures ou the Columbia River. N. Y., 
Harper, 18.33, Svo. 

Customs of the Micmac Indians (British North 
America). L. 1788. 

Balry de Thiersant, P. De Torigine des Indiens de 
Nouveau Monde. Ps. 1883. Svo. 

Bodge, B, J. Plains of the great West, and their 
inhabitants, N. Y., Putnam, 1877. Svo. $4.00.— Our 
wild Indians. N. Y., Worthington, 1883. Svo. 
$3.75. 

Bomenech, E. Missionai’y adventures in Texas and 
Mexico. (From the French.) L., Longman, 1858. 
Svo. 10s. 6d.— Seven years’ residence in the great 
deserts of North Araei’ica. CFrom the French.) 
L., Longman, 1860. 2 v. Svo. 36s. 

Borman, R. M. Origin of primitive superstitions and 
the worship of spirits among the aborigines of 
America. Phila., Lippincott, 1881. Svo. $3.00. 

Brake, S. G. Book of the Indians of North America. 
Bost., Mussey, 1833. 11th e., 1851. n. e., with addi- 
tions, by J.W. O’Neill. Phila., Desilver, 18 — . (Later 
edd. under title, Biography and history of the In- 
dians of North America.) Svo. $4.00.— Indian 

captivities. Boston, Mussey. 1839. 3d ed„ Auburn, 
N. Y., 1851, 12mo. (Under title. Tragedies of the 
wilderness. Boston, Mussey, 1841. ‘Id ed., 1846. 
12mo. $1.00.)— History of the French and Indian 
war. Albany, N. Y., Munsell. 1870, 8vo. $4.00. 

Budot de Mofras. Exploration de I’Oregon. Ps. 1844. 
2 V. Svo. 80 fr. 

Eastmaii;, H., Mrs. Dahcotah; or, life and 
legends of the Sioux. N. Y., Wiley, 1849. 12mo. 
$1700. 

Eell.s, Myron. History of Indian missions on the 
Pacific coast, Phila., Am. S, S. U., 1882. 12mo. 
$1.25.— Ten years’ missionary work among the 
Indians at Skokomish. Bost., Cong. Pub. Co., 1886. 
12mo. $1.2.5. 

Eggleston, E. See Eggleston, G. Cary. Famous 
American Indians. 


Eggleston, G. Cary, and others. Famous Ameri- 
can Indians. N. Y., Dodd, 1878-80. 5 v. 13mo. 
Ea. $1.25. Lie., Tecumseh and the Shawnee propnet. 
By E. Eggleston and Mrs. L. E. Seely e. Red Eagle, 
by G. C. Eggleston. Pocahontas, by E. Eggleston 
and 3Irs. L. E. Seelye. Brant and Red Jacket, by 
the same. 3Iontezuma, by the same.] 

Eliot, John. Brief narrative of the progress of the 
gospel among the Indians in New England. L. 
1671. 4to, n. e. Boston (only 170 copies), 186S. 
4to.— A further account of the progress of the 
gospel in New England. , . . L. 1660, <Iu collections 
of Mass. Hist. Soc., 3d series, Yol. 4. Bost. 1825. Svo.) 

Ellis, G. E. Red man and white man in North 
America from its discovery to the present. Bost., 
Little & Br., 1883. Svo. $3.50. 

Emerson, E. B. Indian myths; or, legends, etc., of 
the aborigines of America. Bost., Osgood, 1884. 
Svo. $5.00. 

Everliard, P. History of Indian Baptist missions in 
Noith America. Bost. 1831. 24mo. 

Eyma, E. X. Les Peaux Rouges. Ps. 1854. 12mo. 
3 f p. 50 e. 

Pales, E. L. Songs and song legends of Dahkotah 
land. St. Paul, Minn., Highland, 1882. 12mo, 25c. 

Paraud, Hy. Dix-huit ans chez les sauvages, etc., 
dans Brit. N. Amerique. Ps. 1866. 2d e., 1870. 
Svo. 7.50 fr. 

Pinley, J. B. Life among the Indians. Cinein. DI. 
E Bk Cone.] 1837. 2d e., 1S6S. 12mo. $1.75 —His- 
tory of [M. E.] Wyandott Mission at Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. Cincinnati, [M. E. Bk. Cone.] 1840, 
13mo. 75c. 


Porce, M. T. Some early notices of the Indians of 
Ohio, the mound-builders, etc. Cine., Clarke, 1879. 
Svo. 50c. 

Garrett, J. B. LEd.] Historical sketches of mis- 
sions among the North American Indians. Phila. 
1881. 

Godard-Lange. La congregation, ou une mission 
chez des Iroquois, poSme ascetique. Ps. 1845, 
12mo CO- 90c. 

Goode, \V. H. Outposts of Zion (missions to tha 
Indians). Cinein., Meth. Bk. Cone., 1863. 12mo. 
$1.75. 

Hale, E. E. Origin and early progress of Indian 
missions in New England. (In Am. Antiq. Soc. 
Proceedings.) Worcester, Mass., 1873. Svo. $1.00. 

Hathaway, B. The league of the Iroquois, and other 
legends from the Indian muse. Chicago, Griggs, 
1882. Svo. $1.50. 

Hawley, C. Earlv chapters in Cayuga histozy: 
Jesuit missions in Goi-o-gouen, 1656-84; also Sus- 
pitian Mission among Cayugas about Quinte Bay, 
1668. Auburn, N. Y., Ivisou, 1879. 8vo. $1.00. 

Heckeweldei', J. G. E. History, manners, etc., of 
the Indian nations ... of Pennsylvania, etc. Phila., 
1818. Svo, rev. ed., Lippincott, 1876. Svo. $3.50. 
Ger. trans. Gottingen, 1831. 8vo.— Mission of 

United Brethren among the Indians. Phila., 1822, 

Helleberg. Beskr. 6fver N. Am. Tristaternes Indi- 
aner (Description of the Indians of the U. S.), 
Gdteborg, 1848. 

Hines, G. A. History of the Oregon Mission. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Derby, 1850. 12mo. $1.25. 

Hoi>kius, S. W. Life among the Piutes: their wrongs- 
and claims. Bost., Cupples, 1883. 12mo. $1.00. 

Hopley, C. C. Stories of red men. L., Rel. Tr. Soc., 
1880. Svo. Is. 

Horuius, G. De originibus Americanis. Hagse, 1652. 
Svo. 2d eel. Hemipoli, 1669. 13m o. 

Hunter, John B. Manners and customs of several 
Indian tribes located west of the Mississippi. To 
which is prefixed the history of the author’s life 
during a residence of several years among them. 
Phila. , Marshall, 1 823. 8 vo.— Memoirs of a captivity 
among the Indians of No. America, from cljildhood 
to the age of nineteen. . . . L., Longman, 1823. 
Svo. 3d e., 1834. 12s. 

Indians of NortU America Bescribed* L., ReU 
Tr. Soc., 1843. n. e., 1853. 16mo. 3s. 

Information respecting the Aborigines (Brit. 
N. A.). L. 1838. 

Irving, J. Treat. Indian sketches during a U. S. 
expedition . . . with the Pawnee and other Indians 
... in 1833. N. Y., Putnams, 1888. 12mo. $1.60. 

Irving, Washn. Tour on the prairies. L., Murray, 
1833. n. e , 1859. 8vo. Is. 6d.— Astoria; or, enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains, Phila. 1836. 
2 V. 8 VO. —Adventures of Captain Bonneville; or,, 
scenes beyond the Rocky Mountains of the Far 
West. Phila, 1837. Svo. 

Jackson, H. H., Mrs. A century of dishonor: a 
sketch of the U. S. Government’s dealing with 
some of the Indian tribes, N. Y., Harper, 1881. 
n. e., Bost., Roberts, 1885. 12mo. $1.50. 

Jones, Peter. History of the OJebway Indians. L,, 
Bennett, 1861. Svo. ds. 
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Journal de la IPemme d’un Missionaire dans 
les prairies aux fitats Unis. Geneve, 1857. 

Kane, Paul. The wanderings of an artisi amon^ the 
Indians of North America from Canada to Van- 
couver's Island and Oregon. L., Longman, 1859. 
Svo. 21s. 

Kip, W. I. Earlj* Jesuit missions in North America. 
N. Y , Wiley, 1847. fith e., Albany. Rlunsell, 1873. 
121110 . $1 5U. — Historical scenes from the old Jesuit 
missions. N. Y.. Randolph. 1875 12mo. 81.75. 

Kuort 2 , C. 3Iyihologie uiid Civilisation der Nord- 
amenkanisch'eu ludiauer. Li>z. 1882. Svo 1.50 Mk. 

C. Adieiituies m the niids of N. America. 
L . Longman, iSol. IGnio 2s. Gd. 

Xjapham, 1. A. uu the Iriuians of Wisconsin. Mil- 
waukee. 187U. 

Xje Keau, C. Avantures dii Sr. C. Le Beau, on voyage 
eurieux et nouveau parmi les Sauvages de TAmer- 
ique Septentrionale. Amsterdam, 1738. 2 pt. Svo. 
Ger. trails. Erfurt, 1740 il-) 

Iceland, C. G. Algonquin legends of New England. 
L„ L(‘av, 1SS4. Svo 8s. 

Xiohe, WilUeliu, Die Heiden Mission in Nord Amer- 
ika. Nuruberg, 184G. Svo. 13 Pf. 

I-oiig, S. H. Account of au expedition from Pitta- 
burg to the Rocky Mountains. Phil., Carey, 1823. 
2 V. Svo. 8*1.50 —Expedition to source of St. Peter’s 
river. Plula., Carey, 1824. 2 v. 8\o. $3.00. 

M. K. J. Daj' spring in tlie far West; mission work 
in North America. L., Seeley, 1875, IGmo. 4a. Gd. 

M. P. V, Histoire de la tribe des Osages. Ps. 1827. 

Macaulay, J. Grey Hawk ; life and adventures among 
Tlie red Indians. Phila., Lippincolt, 1883. ^1.50. 

McCoy, I, History of Baptist Indian missions. 
Washn,, D C., Morrison, 1840, Svo, 

McKinney, Tho.s. K Memoirs, official and personal, 
with sketches of travels among the Northern and 
Southern Indians. N. Y . , Cady & B., 184G. 2 v. Svo, 
$3.00. 

Mauyx)eniiy, G. W. Our Indian wards. Cincinnati, 
Clarke, 1880. Svo. $3.00. 

Mathews, C, Enchanted moccasins and ot her legends 
of the American Indians. N. Y., Putnam, 1877. 
Svo. $1.50,- Hiawatha and other legends of the 
wigwams. L., Sonnensehein, 1882. Svo. 5s. 

Maurault, J. A. Histoire des Abenakes depuis 1005 
.lusqu'a nos jours. Ps. 18GC. Svo. 16 fi*. 

Michaiix, F. A. Voyage a Touest des Monts Alle- 
ghanis. Ps. 1804, 2d e., 1808. 8vo. 

Miller, W. Notes concerning the Wainpanoag tribe of 
Indians, with account of a rock picture, Mt. Hope 
Bay, R.I. Providence, R I., Rider, 1880. 12mo, $1 00. 

Missionary Records: North America. L., Am. Tr. 
Soc., 1840. IHmo. Is. Gd. 

Missions-Rilder. Hft. 4. Nordamericanische Indi- 
aner. Calw, 18G0. Svo, 714 gr. 

Mdllhauseix, B. Wanderungen durch den Prairien u. 
Wiisten des west lichen Nordainerikavon Mississippi 
nach die KUsten des Siidsee, Leipzig, 1858. 2d e., 
1800. «vo, 12 Mk. 

Monci-icff, R. H, Men of the backwoods; Indians 
ami Indian fighters. N.Y’'., Dutton, 1880. Svo. $2.25. 

Moudot, A. Histoire des Indiens des Etats-Unis. Ps. 
1858. Svo. 5fr 

Origin and History of the New England Com- 
pany for the conversion of the N. Am. Indians. 
L. 1884. 

•Oti.s, E. S. The Indian question. N, Y., Sheldon, 
1878. 12mo. 81.50. 

Parker, S. [A. 13. C. F. M ]. Exploring tour beyond 
the. liocky Mountains in 1835-37. Ithaca, Derby, 
1838. 8vo. $1.25. 

Parkinan, F. The Oregon trail. N.* Y. Putnam, 
184U. Svo. [Mauyeds.] $1.25.— Histoiw of the con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, and the war of tlie No. Am. 
tribes against the Engl colonies. Bust., Little & 
Br. 1861. Hvo. $2.50. (Later edd.) 

Perrot, N. MSmoire sur les moeurs, contumes et re- 
ligion des sanvages de TAmerique septentrionale. 
Ps. 18G4. 8 VO. 14 fr. 

Pike, Z. M. Account of an expedition to the sources 
of the Mississippi, etc. Phil. 1810. 

Poole, D. O. Among the Sioux of Dakota; eighteen 
months’ experience as an Indian agent. N, Y., 
Van Nostrand, 1881. 12mo. $1.26. 

Portlock, A. Voyage around the world; particularly 
to the N. W. coast of America. L. 1789. 

Power.s, S. Tribes of California. Washington [XT. S. 
Geograph. Survey, efe.l, 1877. 4to. 

Riggs, S. R. Tahkoo Wakkan; or, the gospel among 
the Dakotahs. Best., Cong. Pub, Co., 1869. IGmo. 
$1.50.— Mary and I: forty years wdtU the Sioux. 
Chicago, Holmes, 1880, l2mo. $1.50, 

Sageii der N.-Ainerikanischen Xudianer. Alten- 
biirg, 1837. 8vo. 20 gr. 

.Sanboim, J. W. Legends, customs, etc., of the Sen- 
eca Indians of Western New York. N, Y„ Horton, 
1878. Svo, 30o. 


Schoolcraft, H, B. Indian tales and legends; or, 
. . . inquiries into the mental characteristics of 
the N. Am Indians. N. Y., Harpers, 1834. $1 25. 
— Oneonta; or, characteristics or the red race of 
America. N. Y , Wiley, 1844. Svo. $1.50.~The 
Indian m his wigwam. Buffalo, Dewitt, 1848. Svo. 
50c.— Personal memoirs of a residence of thirty 
years with the Indian tribes on the frontiers, 1812- 
42, Phila , LippinciJtt, 1831. 8vo. $3.00.— Notes on 
the Iroquois. Albany, Pease, 1851. 8vo $3.00 — 
Myth of Hiawatha. Phila , Lippincott, 1830. Svo. 
$1.25.— History, condition, and prospects of the 
Indian tribes, U. S. A. Phila., Lippincolt, 1831-G. 
G v. 4fo. Soo.no. 

Seelye, L. E., Mrs. See Eggleston, G. Carv. Fa- 
mous American Indians. * 

Shea, J. G. History of Catholic missions among 
Indian tribes of U. S., 1592-1834. N. Y’',, Strong, 
18.57. 12ino. .$1.50. 

Short, J. T. The North Americans of antiquity. 
N. Y., Harpers, 1880. Svo. $3.00. 

Simoiiin, L. Une excursion cbez les Peaiix Rouges. 
Ps 1908. Svo 1 fr. 25 c.— L'homme American. 
Notes sur les Indiens des Etats-Uiiis. 

Smet, Paul J. de. Letters and sketches, ith a nar- 
rative of a year's residence among tbe Iiulian tribes 
of the Rocky Mountains. Phila., Fithian, 1843. 

12mo $ .—History of (R. C ) Western missions. 

N.Y., Strong. 12mo. $2.00. — Ne^^ Indian sketches. 
N. Y"., Sadlier. ICmo. GOc. — Missions de I'Oregon, 
etc. Ps. 1848. 

Smith, J. General history of Viigiiiia. L. 1G27. 

Soiidermauu, *T. S. Die Mission der kirchlichen 
Missionsgesellschaft in England untur den lieid- 
nischen Indianeru des N. W.'Ainerikas. Nurnherg, 
1847. Svo l.GOMk. 

Strong, \V. T. Appeal to the Cliristian coiiimuuity 
on the conditions and i>rospects of the New York 
Indians. N.Y" 1841. 

Tanner, John, Narrative of the captivity’' and adven- 
tures of, during 30 years’ resulence among the 
Indians. N. Y., G. & C. Carvill, 1830. 8v<). $1..50, 

Thatcher, H, Bussey. Biography of North Amer- 
ican Indians. N. Y., Harper, 1832. 11 , e. 1842. 

Indian traits; maimers, customs, etc., of the North 
American natives. N. Y"., Harper, 1835. 2 v. IHiiio. 
70 cts. 

Tibbies, T. H. Hidden power. (History of Indian 
rising.) N. Y., Carleton, 1881. 12mo. $1.50. 

Torrey, K. S. Sketclujs of the old Santa Barbara 
mission, where are gathered the Franciscan friars. 
Troy. N, Y., Nims & K., 1888. 8vo. $1.00. 

Two Attempts toward the Christianization of 
some Indian nations in North America. L. 1800. 

Wege Gotten, die, unter den Imliauern. Basel. 1830. 

Wilson, E. F. Missitinnry work among th<> Ojibway 
Indians. L., B. P. C. K., 188G. Svo. 2s. Gd, 

ZylylL [Pseud.]. The Ponca chiefs. An Indian's 
attempt to appeal from tlu* lonuiliawk to the c< mrts. 
Bost., Lockwood & Hr., 1880. IGmo. 50c, 


JAMAICA AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Acco\int of Jamaica and its Inhahit.ants. L, , 

1808, 8vo(?). s. 

Bacot, Surgeon. The Bahamas: a sketch, L., Long- 
mans, 1899. 2d e., 1871 . Hvo. Is. Gd. 

Bigelow, J. Jamaica in 18.50; or, the elTeets of IG 
years freedom on a slave coloii.y. N, Y., Putnam, 
1851. 12mo. $1.00. 

Bridges, G. W. Annals of Jamaica. L., Murra.y, 
lh28. 2 V. Svo. 30s. 

Bueliner, J . H. History of the missii in < if tin * U nit ed 
Brethren to the iu»groes in Jamaica, I75.t-1H54, 
Bethlehem, Pa,, Olauder, and L., Longman, 1834. 
24mo. .50c. Svo. 3.s. Gd. 

Cai>tain’8 Story; or, Jamaica, with an ueconnt of ih<* 
emcwicipation. L., ."lelig. Tract Sois, 1883, IGino, 

6.S. 


Carlile, W, Thirty-eight years’ mission life in Ja- 
maica. L.. Nisbet, 18K4. Hvo. 3s. Gd. 

Clark, J., Bendy, W., ami l^hillips, J. M, The 
voice of jubilee; a narrative of the Baptist 
Mission in Jamaica from its comimmcinnimt, witli 
biographical noli<'e.s of its fathers and foumUTH, 
L., Snow. 18G6. 8vo. Cs, 

Cornford, P. H, Missionary reminiscences; Jamaica, 
L., Hoiilston, 185<J. 12ino. 2s. 

JDallas, Kobt. <3. Tlie history of the Maroons from 
their origin to the establisl intent of tludr (ddef tribe 
at SieiTa Leone; the expedition to thiba; and the 
state of . , . Jamaica for the last ten y<*ars, with a 
history of the island previous 10 that period. L. 
— , 1803. 2 V, Hvo. 

Bxincan, I*, Narrative of Iht) Wesleyan Mission to 
Jamaica. L., Partridge, 1849. Hvo. 78. Cd. 

Roster, H. B. Wesleyan Methodism In Jamaica, L 
, 1881, Svo. 
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Foulks^ Theod. Eighteen months in Jamaica. L., 
Whittaker. 18 — . 12mo. 3s. 

Gardner, W. J. History of Jamaica and narrative 
of tlie progress of religion. L. 14573. 8vo. 

Godet, T. Li, Bermuda; its history, etc. L., Smith 
&E., 1860. 8vo. 9s 

Jamaica as it was, as it is, and as it may be. L., 
Hurst, 1835. liimo. 6s. 

Jamaica, euslaved and free. L , , and Cincinnati, 

Meth. Bk. Cone., 1S4C. 16mo. 50 c. 

Jamaica, its state and prospects; with an exposure of 
the Freedman’s Aid Society and the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Societj". L. 1867. 13mo. 

11.011 g, E, History of Jamaica. L 1774. 3 v. 4to. 

Missions-Bilder. Hi't. 7. Jamaica und die Bochou- 
na's. Cahv. 1867. o. 

Narrative of Kecent Events connected with 
the Baptist Mission, . . . comprising also a sketch of 
the mission from 1814 to 1831. Kingston, Jamaica, 
1833 8 VO. 

PhilippOj J. M. Jamaica. L, Snow, 1843. 8vo. 8s. Cd. 

[Kampiiii, C. J. G.] Letters trom Jamaica, the land 
of streams and woods. Ediub., Edmouston, 1873. 
l‘3nio. 4s. 6(1. 

Itetro^pcct of the history of the mission of the 
Bretliren's Chinch in Jamaica for the past hundred 
years. L. 1851. 8vo. 

Uowe, G. Colonial empire of Great Britain: Atlantic 
group. L., S. P. O. K., 1866. 18mo. !is. 

Samuel, Pet. Wesleyan missions in Jamaica and 
Honduras. L., Partridge, 1850. 8vo. 10s. 

Sargeant, Kichd, L<‘tt<‘rs from Jamaica on subjects 
historical, national, and religious. L. 

Scott, Sibl>al<l X>, Jamaica and back. L., Chapman, 
1876. 8vo. 10s. (5<l. 

Simms, W. Class Ixxik of the geography and history 
of Jamaica. Kingston. Jamaica, 1883. Svo. 

Sinclair, A. C., ami Eyfe, L. H. The Handbook of 
Jamaica. L., Stan lord, 188:3 sqq. (Issued an- 
nually ) Svo. Hs. 

81,oane, Hans, Sir. History of Jamaica. L. 1751. 
Hvo. French trails, by Raulin, L. 1751. 3pt. 

SI ©wart, J. Vkhv of the Island of Jamaica, L., 
Whittak<‘r, 1843. Hvo. 10.s. (id, 

Tour In Jamaica. L., Hurst, 18— . Svo. 12s. 

'WllliamN, O. K. A tour through Jamaica in 1823. 
L. , Simpkiii, 1826. Svo. 15s. 


JAPAN, 

Adams, E, O. History of Japan from earliest times 
to th(‘ present. L., King, 1874. 2 v. Svo. 42s. 

Alcock, K., Sir.* The capital of the Tycoon: a nar- 
rative of three years’ residence in Japan. L., 
Longmans, lH<i3, 2 v. Svo. 42s.— Art and art indus- 
tries in Japan. L., Virtue, and N. Y., Scribner Sz 
W„ 1878, Svo. 15s. i5(5.()0. 

Annalos <l©s emperotirs <1© Jai>on. L., Oriental 
Tran. Fund, n. d. 4to. 3 Uh. 

Auilouin, JL<3on. Ai>(M'(;u sur I’liistoire du la mddicim't 
an Japon, P.s. 1884. Svo. 2 f r. 

Arvoir, <ilal>, Vatanilouo, ou les premiers chr6tiens 
an Japon, Pa. 1875. 12mo. 1 fr. 50 c. 

AiKlsIey, <L A. The ornamental arts of Japan, L., 
Low, 1883 wpi, 4 nrts. Ka. 73s. 6d. 

Ayrton, H. C. Child life in Japan and Japanese 
stories. L., Grimth, 1879, 2d e., 1888. Hvo. 6s. 

Bacon. Alice M, Japanese Girls and Women, Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1891. 12m<). $1.25. 

riSm, Ett besdk i Japan og Kina, jemte liilder 
fran Godo Uuppsiulden, Botrrbon, N. Kah^l., Mar- 
s(41U\ oeh Kocninkina (A visit to Japan and China, 
together wit li pictures from. , . . ) fc^tolm. 1871. 

Blckcrstaifc, B., Mrs. Arakl llie DalmCio, a Japan- 
ese story. L„ Jackson <& W., 1805. Svo, 6s. 

Bird, I, Xj., Miss (wow Mrs. Bishop), Unbeaten 
tracks in Japan. L., Murray, ami N. Y., Putnam, 
1880. 2 V. Hvo. 4the., lvS8L 21s. $5 00. 1 v. abr. 
3885. Hvo. 7s. 6d. $2.60. 

Black, J. It, Young Japan, Yokohama, and Yedo 
during 21 years. Yokohama, 1880. 2 v, L., Trilb- 
ner, 1881. Hvo. 42 h. 

BouIXy I>. Histoire di^ vlngt-six martyi^a du Japon, 
cruohies , . . Fev.6,1507,avecunapereuhistorique 
sur tins chrf^titms du Japon . . . jusqu’a jours, Ps. 
1862. Hvo. 6fr. 

Xtousquet, <3. Le Japon de nos jotirs et les ^chellcs 
tiel’extri^me Orient, Ps. 1877. 2 v. 8vo. 15 fr. 

Bx'aaws, 0. W, E. Japantsche Mllrclnui, gesainmelt 
u. derKinderwelt<*rzilhlt. (ilogau, 1HH9. Hvo. 8Mk. 

Buruouf, B, Lamythologie (les Japonaise, Traduit© 

Busk, W., Mrs. See Maknujrs. 

sur le text© Japonaise. Ps. 1876. 8vo. t fr. 26 c. 

€acld©ll, Celia M. History of R. 0. missions in Japan 
and Paraguay. Ij., Burns, and N- Y., Sadlier, 1866. 
12mo. 2.S. Od, 76cts. 

Oarrothers, J. X>., Mrs. SunHse kingdom: life and 


seen es in J apan and worn an ’s work for woman there. 
Phila., Pres. Bd. Pub., 1879. l2mo. $2,00— Kesa 
and Saijiro; or, lights aud shades of life iu Japan. 
N Y., Am. Tr. Soc., 188b. 12rao, $1.50. 

Carstensen, W. Japans Hovedstad og Japaneserne. 
En russisk Reiseskitze ved W, Carstensen (The cap- 
ital of Japan aud the Japanese. A Russian sketch 
of travel by \V. C ). Kbhn. 180:3. 

Cliamberlaiu, B. H. The classical poetry of the 
Japanese. L., Triibner, 1880. Svo. 7s. 6d.— Things 
Japanese: being notes on various subjects con- 
nected with Japan. L., Paul, 18—. 2ded , 1891. 8vo. 
7s. Od. 

Chai>in, «T. H. Japan to Granada. N. Y., Putnam, 
1889 Kimo. $1.60. 

Charlevoix, F. F. X. tie. Histoire de I'etablissement, 
ile.s progivh, et de la decadence du Chrisliaiiisme 
dans 1 'Empire du Japon. Rouen, 1715. 8vo. 

Claparecle, A, de. Au Japon. Geneva, 1890. 12mo. 
4 fr. 

Clark, E. W. Life and adventure in Japan. N. Y., 
Am. Tr. Soc., 3878. IGmo. $1.25 L., Nisbet, 1878. 

12mo. 5s. 

Convention of ]\lis.sionarje.s of Japan. Tokio, 1878. 
—At (Jsaka. Yokohama, 188:3. 

Cook, 31. B. Japan: a sailor's visit to the Island 
Empire. N. Y., Alden, 1891. 12mo. oOc. 

Cooper. Lectin e ou the maimers and customs of the 
Jai>aiiese, and progress of Christian missions. 
N. Y. 1880. 

Cornwallis, K. Two journeys to Japan, 1856-57. L., 
Newby, 1859. 2 v. Svo. 21s. 

Cotttum, E. i)e Paris au Japon d travel’s la Sihf^rie. 
Ps. 1883. 12mo. 4 fr. 

Crowe, A. XI. Highways aud byw’ays in Japan. L., 
Low, 1883. Svo. 8s. Ud. 

Cutler, T. W. Grammar of Japanese ornament and 
dt'sigii. N. Y., Lindemaim, 1879. 2pts. ‘lio. $8.00. 

Billinas, 11. de. Le Japonais, leur pays, leur iiKDeiirs. 
Ps. 1885. 12m(). 5fr. 

Balti>n, W. Will Adams, th(‘ first Eugli.shman in 
Jaiian. L., J. Blackwood, 1875. 12mo. 3s. Cd. 

30© Eonbhuniuts E. B, Niphon and Pe-clie-Ji; or, 
two years iu Japan aud North China. L., ISaiiuders, 
1862. Hvo. 21 s. 

Bepplng, G. Lc Japon. Ps. 1883. 12mo. 3 fr. 

Bicklns, E, V. Hyak nin is ’shin; or, stanzas of a 
ceiiturj'- of jioets, being Japanest* lyrical odes trans- 
lated into English, with exiilanatory notes. L., 
Smith A: K., IHOti. Svo. lOs. 6d.— Chiushingura; or, 
the loyal league. A Japanese romance translated. 
N. y., I^ntnam, 1870. 4to. $:3.00.— Fngaku Hiyaku- 
Ki‘i; or, a linndred views of Fuji, with . . , prefaces, 
and transUuions. L., Batsford, 1881. 

XXiokson, Waller. Japan; being a sketch of tlie his- 
tory, gov('rmm*nt, aud otficers of the army. Ediub., 
Blackwoods, 1869. Hvo. 15 h. 

Bicksoii, W. G. Gleanings from Japan, L,, Black- 
woods, 1889. Hvo. 16s. 

Bixoii, W, G. Land of the morning: Japan and its 
)M*ople. Edinb., Geniimdl, 1869. 3d e., 1882. Hvo, 
7.S. 6d. 

Boiuiitz, Martha. Aus fremder Welt. Japauische 
Krzllhlnngen, Bm-lin, 1889. Hvo. 2Mk. 

Bresser, <J. Japan: its architcctnri*, art, and art 
mannfuetnres. Ij., Longmans, N.Y., Hcribner, 18H2. 
4to. 31s. 6d. $16.90. 

Bxihard, M. Le Jaiion pitton^stjue. Ps. 1878, 12mo. 
4 fr. Eng. Irans. Japan life, love, <*tc. L., Ward, 
1886. Hvo, 78. Od. — La vie eu Chine ot au Japon. 
P.S. 1H8L 4fr. 

Bu ITii. "Le Japon, niomrs, contunnis, description, 
geographie, rapports avec les Europf’ons, Ps. 1868. 
Hvo. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Burund-Fardel, X^aura, M<liu©. De Harseilh* A 
Shanghai Yiido; rf*cits d’lme Parisicmie. I^s» 
1879. 12mo. 3fr. 56 c. 

XSden, C. H. Tlie empire of Japan: brief sk(^tch of 
tlie geography, history, and constitution, Phila, 
1B76. Hvo.— Japan. Histoncal aud descriptive* 

L., Ward, 1877. Hvo. 3 h. 6d. 

Bilitoatiou in Japan: letters by larominent Amer- 
icans to A. Mori. N. Y., Appleton, 1373. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

Bggerinont, X, Le Japon, histoire et religion. Ps, 
1H85, 12mo. 2fr. 

KxpeiUtlon of the Xj: H. Navy in l«5a-r>4. Wash- 
ington, 1H.56-H. Vols. I. IT. HI. 4to. (Not priced,) 

ICxpedltion, <1, pu'ouss. nach Osi- A slen. Ansichten 
ans Japan, China, and Siam. Berlin, 3872-7.1 72Mk, 

Faiilds, N. Nine years in Nipon, L., Gardner, 1884* 
2d e., 1HH7. Hvo. 3s. Od. 

Field, H. M. From Egypt to Japan. N. Y., Scribner, 
in* Bvo. $3.00. 

Fontpertuis, Ad. F. de. Le Japon civiUsA Ps. 
1888. 16mo. 75ctm. 

Fortune, B. Yedo and Peking; narrative of a jour- 
ney. L., Murray, 1868. 8vo. 16s. 
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Fowler, R. N. Visit to Japan, China, and India. L., 
Low, 1877. 8vo. 10s. t>d. 

Fraishinet, Ed. Le Japon; histoire et description, 
moeurs, . . . etc. Ps. 1857. ii. e., 1804. 2 v. l2mo, 
6fr. 

Furet, F. Manuel de philosophie Japonaise. Trans, 
from the Japanese by P. Furet. Ps. 1858. 8vo. 
1 fr. 25 c.—Lettres k M. Leon de Ro&ny sur Tai chipel 
Japonais et la Tartarie orientale. Ps. ISUO. 12uio. 
3 fr. 

Genji 3Ionogatarj, the most celebrated of the classi- 
ealJapanese romances. Transl. by Suyematz Kiu- 
chio I. L., Triibiier, 1882. 8\o. 7s. (id. 

Giusto Okundono, Kronpnnz von Japan, Oder die 
f^rosse Versaniinlung von Theologen aller Religions- 

E arteien zur Entscheidung des wahren Glaubens, 
pz. 1854. 8 VO. 8.50 Mk. 

Godet, G. Les Japonais chez eux. Etude hygiSne. 
Ps. ISSl. 8vo. 2fr. 50 c. 

Golownin [Golovnin], V. M., Oapt. Narrative of 
mv captivity in Japan, 1811--13. Eng. trans. fr. the 
Russian. L.. Colburn, 1818. 3 v. 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
Recollections of Japan. Eng. trans. L., Colburn (?), 
1819. 8vo.— 'Begebeuheit in der Gefangeuschaft bei 
den Japanern. Lpz. 1817-18. 

Gondon, Jules. L'empire du Japon ouvert an Chris- 
tiaiiisme et 3, la civilisation europoenne. Ps. 1873. 
8vo 

Goudareau, G. Excursion an Japon. Ps. 1889. 4to. 
7 fr. 

Greey, E, The loyal Ronins. N. Y., Putnam, 1880. 
II. e., 1884. 8vo. Sl.75.—Wonderful city of Tokio, 
adventures of the Jewett'family and their friend Oto 
Nambo. Bost., Lee & S., 1883. 8vo. SI. 50,— Young 
Americans in Japan. Bost., Lee & S., 1882, 8vo. 
S2-50.— The golden lotus and other legends of Japan. 
Bost., Lee & S., 1883. 12mo. $1.50.— Bear worship- 
pers of Yezo, and the Island Karafuto; adventures 
of the Jewett family and their friend Oto Nambo. 
Bost, Lee & S., 1884. 8vo. $1.75.— Bakin’s Japanese 
romance: a captive of love. Bost., Lee & S., 1886. 
4th e., 1887. 12mo. $1 50. 

Grifds, TV. E. The mikado’s empire. N. Y., Harper, 
1876. 6th e,, 1890. 8vo. $4.00.— Japanese fairy- 
world. Schenectady, N. Y., Barhyte, 1880. $1.50. 

L. 1890. 16mo. 3s. 6d.— Honda the Samurai: a 
story of modern Japan. Bost., Cong. S. S. and 
Pub. Soc., 1890. 12mo, $1.50. 

Guimet, E. Promenades japonaises.— Tokio k Nikko. 
Ps.1880. 4to. 25 fr. 

Habersham, A. W. My last cruise: visits to the 
Malay and Loo-Choo Islands. Phila., lippincott, 
18 -.. 8vo. $2.50, 

Halloran, J. L. Visits to Japan, Loo-choo, and 
Portoo. L., Longman, 1867, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Handy Guide Book to the Japanese Islands. 
L , Low, 1890. 8vo. Os. 6cl, 

Hawks, F. L. Expedition under . . . Peiry to . . . 

Japan. N. Y., Appleton, 1856. 8vo. $5.00. 

Heine, W. Graphic scenes in the Japan expedition. 
N.Y., Putnam, 1850. 8vo, $6.00.— Japan. Dresden, 
1873-80. SAbth. Svo. 25Mk. 

Hendschel, T. Relation von der Freudenreichen 
Bekehrung des Kdnigreichs Voxu in Japon. In- 
gollstadt, 1617. 

Hildreth, R. Japan as it was and is. Bost., Phillips, 
S. &Oo., 1855. 2d e., 3856. 32mo. $1.25. 
Historical Sketch of the J apan Mission of the 
Prot. Episc. Ch. of the V. S. N. Y. 1883 
Hodgson, C. F. Residence at Nagasaki and Hakodate 
in 1859-60. L., Bentley, 3801. Svo. 10s. Od. 
Holtham, E. G. Eight years in Japan. L., Paul, 
1883. 8vo. 9s. 

Houette, A. Chine et Japon: notes politiques, com- 
merciales, maritimes, et militaires. Ps, 1881. Svo. 
3fr. 

House, E. H. Japanese episodes. Bost., Osgood, 
1881. 24mo, $1.00. 

Humbert, A, Japan and the Japanese. Trans, from 
the Fr. by Mrs, Cashel Hoey. L., Bentley, N. Y.. 
Appleton, 1873. 2d e., 1870. 4to. 21s. $13.00. 
Inagaki^ M. Japan and the Pacific. L,, Unwin, 1800, 
8vo. 2.S. 6cl. 

Inde, Chine, et Japon, ou nouveau tableau anec- 
dotique tie la religion, des moeurs, usages et cou- 
tunies flfts peoples et des contr6es lointaines. Ps. 
1855. 19mo. 3 fr. 

J Nach deu besten Quellen geschildert. Carlsr. 

J apan in days of yore. [A collection of tales tr. by 
B, H, Chamberlain and others.] L., Griffith, F. & 
Co,. 1887. Svo. iCpts. 8s. 

Japan opened. L., Relig. Tr. Soc., 1858. 12mo. 8s. 
Japon, Le, artistiqueetlitteraire. Ps. 1879. 38mo. 2fr. 
Japanese Boy, A. By Himself [Shiukichi Shigemi]. 

N. Y., Holt 1890. 12mo. $1.00. 

Jarves, Jas, J. Glimpse at the art of Japan, Bost., 
Hurd & H., 1876. 8vo. $2.50. 


Jami Tschuihei. “ Bemmo, ” eine Abhandlung gegen 
den Chnstenglauben. Lpz. 1876. 

Jephbon, K. M., and Elniliirst, E. F. Our life m 
Japan. L., Chapman, 1809. 8vo. lbs. 

Joest, W. Aus Japan nach Deutschland durch 
Sibirien. Kbln, 1883. 2d e., 1887. Svo. 4.50 Mk. 

Johnston, Jas. D. China and Japan ; cruise of the 
U. S. frigate Powhatan, 1857-60, and account of the 
Japanese embassy to the U. S. Phila., Desilver. 
18—. 12mo. $1 50. . , .r 

K^mpfer, E. Histoire. etc., de l’empire du Japon. 
Amst. 1732. (Danish transl. Cbhn. 1791.) 

Kemisch^ S. B. The Japanese empire. L., Partridge, 
1860. Svo. 3s, 6d 

King, C. W., and Lay, G. T. The claims of Japan 
and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited in notes 
of voyages made in 1837 from Canton, in the ship 
Morrison and brig Himnialeh, under direction of 
the owners. N. Y., French, and L., Wiley, 1839. 
2 V. 12mo. $2.00, 14s. 

Kleist, H. Bilder aus Japan. Leipzig, 1890. Svo. 
6Mk. 

Knollys, H. Sketches of life in Japan. L., Chapman, 
1887. Svo. 12s. 

Kudriaft'sky, E. V. Japan, ‘Wien. 3874. 8vo. 5 Mk. 

Lady’s, A, visit to Manilla and Japan. L., Hurst, 
I'SOS. Svo. 14s. 

Labroue, E. Le Japon. Ps. 38S1. Svo. 1.50 fr. 

Lambel, Le Comte de. Christiaiiisme au Japon. Ps. 
1868. Svo. 2.50 fr. 

Laiunau, C. Japanese in America. N. Y., University 
Pub. Co., 1872. 12mo. $1.50.— Leading niea of 

Japan. Bost., Lothrop. 1883. l2nio. $2.00. 

Lapeyr^re, F. de, Le Japon luilitaire. Ps. 1883. 
12mo 3 fr.— Souvenirs et episodes: Chine, Japon, 
Etats-Unis. Ps. 1885. 12mo. 3 fr. 

Lawlace, W. M. The Japanese wedding: a repre- 
sentation of the wedding ceremony in Japanese 
high life. [Arranged for pantomime exhibitions. J 
N. Y., Harold Roorbach. 1889. 12mo. 25 cts. 

Xre Gendre, Gen. Progressive .Japan: a study of the 
political and social needs of the empire. San 
Francisco, Bancroft, 1879. Svo. $3.00. 

Liebscher, G. Japan’s landwirthschaftl. u. allgeniein- 
wirthschaftl. Verhaltiiisse. Jena, 1882. Svo. 5 Mk. 

Lindau, R. Voyage autour du Japon. X’s. 1864. 
12mo. 3 fr, 50 c. 

Lowell, F. Noto, an unexplored corner of Japan. 
Boston, Houghton, 1891. IGmo, $1.25. 

Lynden, Comte de. Souvenir de Jaixm, vues d’aprfts 
nature avec texte. Ps. 1862-63. Fol. 6 pts. Each 
82 fr. 

M. B. L. O. Histoire du ChrGtianisme au Japon 
d’apres Charlevoix. Ps. 1836. 

MaoFarlane, Clias. An account of Japan, geograph- 
ical and historical, to the present time, N . Y l%t- 
nam, 1882. 13mo. $1.25. 

Maclay, A, C. A budget of letters from Japan. 

N. Y., Arniftti’ong, 18H6. 2d e., 1889. 12nio. $2.00. 
— Mito Yashiki. N. Y., Putnam, 1889. 2d e., 1890. 
12ino. $1.50. 

McLean, M. Echoes from Japan. L., Passmore, 
1889. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Manners and Customs of the Japanese in the 
19th century; from I'ecent Dutch visii.or.s of Jaixin, 
and the German of Dr. P. F. von Siebold. lEuiK'd 
by Mrs. W. Busk.] L., Murray, 1811. 2<i e., IH.52. 
Svo. 6s. N. Y., Harpers. 1841. 18mo. 75 cts. 
Mason, Clai’a Arthur, Mrs. Etchings from two 
lands [Maine and JapauJ. Bost., Lothrop, 1886. 
12mo. $1.00. 

Memorials of the.Emi>ire of Japan in the ISC VI. 
and XVII. centuries, Ed. by T, Knudall. L., Hak- 
luyt Soc., 1850. Svo. (Not priced.) 

Metclinikolf, L. L’empire Japonais. I^e liays, le 
peuple, histoire, actuaHtds. Genova, 1878. Sqq. 
42 parts at per prt. 2.50 fr. 

Missions of the A. B. C. F. M« in Japan. Bost., 
Cong. I^ul). Co., 1886. lOmo. Gc. 

Mitford, A. B. Tales of old Japan. L. and N. Y., 
Macmillan, 3871. 2v. 2ile.,187L lv.8vt>. Os. $1.75. 
Montblauc; C. de. Jax)ou tel qu’ii cst. l\s. 1867. 
Svo. 2fr, 


Morse, E. W. S. Traces of an early raci* in .Japan. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1870. 8vo.— .lapanese homos. 

Host., Ticknor, 3885. 2d e., 1H87. Hvo. $3,06. 
Mossman, H, Japan. L., Low-, 1881. 12nio. 3s. (»<1* 
—New Japan, the laud of the setting stm. L., 
Murray, 1874. Svo. 15s. 

Mounsey, A, K. The Satsuma rebellion ; ati (q>isodo 
of modern Japanese history. L., Murray, 1875), 
Svo. lOs. 6d. 


Murdock* Religious Tract Society in Japan. Glas- 
gow. 1882. Svo. 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers In OexitiniX 
and Northern Japan. By E, M. Satow and XJout, 
A, G. a. Hawes, Yokohama, 1881. 2d e,, L„ Mur- 
ray, 1884. 12mo. 21s. 
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Netto, C. vou. Papier-Schmetterlinge aus Japan. 
Lpz. 1887 4to. 75 Mk. 

Nippon Falirer, Oder das wieder-entsclilossene Japan. 
Lpz IStil. 

Norman, Henry. The real Japan: studies of con- 
temporary Japanese manners, morals, administra- 
tion, and politics. L., Unwin, 1891. 8vo. 

Olipliant, JLanrence. Elgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan, 18D7'-59. L., Blackwoods, 1862. 2 v. 8vo. 

21s. 

Oshorne, Sherarcl. Japanese fragments. L., Brad- 
bury, 1808. lOmo. 5s.--Quedali': cruise in Japan- 
ese waters. Ed , Blackwoods, 1805. 8vo. 7s. 6d- 

Pag^s, lieon. Bibliographie Japonaise, . . . ouvrages 
publics depuis le XV« si6cle. Ps. 1859. 4to. 0 fr. 
— Histoire de la religion chretieune au Japon, 1598- 
1051. Ps. 18G9. 2 V. 8vo. 12 fr.— La pers6cution 

des Chrfitiens au Japon et Pambassade Japonais en 
Euroiie, Ps. 1873. 8vo. 

Fearhoii, <^. C. Flights inside and outside Paradise 
[Japan, Italy, and Turkey]. N. Y., Putnams, 1886. 
121110 . $1.25. 

Perry, U, Expedition to the China Seas and 
Japan. See Hawks, F. L. 

Pfxziuaier, Aug. Die Eiukehr in der Strasse von 
Kanzaki. Wien, 1870. 8vo. 1.20 Mk.— Das Haas 
ernes Statthalters von Fari Ma. Wien, 1878. 8vo. 
1.20 Mk.— Der Nebel der Klage. Ein japamsches 
Xeiihild. Wien, 18<'8. 4to. 4 Mk.— Die Ges- 
chichte einer Seelenwanderung in Japan. Wien, 
1878. 4to. C.50 Mk,— Die ulteren Reisen nach dem 
Osten Japans. Wien, 1880. 4t<). 4 Mk. — Die 

japanischen Werlce aus den Sammlmigen der 
HiLuser. Wien, 1881. 4to. 4 Mk.— Zwei Reisen 
nach dem Westen Japans in den Jahren 1309-1389. 
Wien, 1881. 4to. 4.80 Mk.—Werke aus den Zeiten 
der Zweitheilung Japans. Wien, 1882. 8vo. 
1.20 Mk. 

l^fouiules, 0. The Japanese people. L. 1881. (Pam- 
phlet.) 

Piper, J, Missions in Japan. L. 1887. 

Pi’uyn, M, , Ml’S, ( } rand mamma’s letters from Japan, 
liost,, Earle, 1870. lOmo. $1.00. 

Iteed, 15, fJ". Japan; its history, traditions, and re- 
ligions. L., Murray, 1880. 2 v. 8vo. 28s. 

Hejiort of the Twenty-ilfth Ohsex'vaiice of tine 
week of prayer in Yokohama. Yokoh. 1884. 

lieiu, *T. JT. Japan, nach Reisen und Studien darge- 
Rtellt. Lpz. 1881-86. 2v. 8vo. 44 Mk. Eng, trans. 
Vol. 1. Japan, travels and researches. L.,Hodder, 
N. Y., Armstrong, lOai 2d e., 1884. 8vo. 25s, 
$7,50. Vol. It. Tlie industries of Japan, L., Hod- 
der, N.Y., Armstrong, 1889. 8vo. 30s. $10.00. 

Beynohls, E. J., Sli'- Japan ; its histoi'y, traditions, 
and religion. L., Murray, 1st and 2d o., 1880. 2 v. 
8vo. 288. 

Riti.«r; P. Dreissig Jahre proteatantischer Mission in 
Japan. Derlin, 1890. 8vo. 2Mk. 

Bosny, L. de. La religion des Japonais: quelques 
renseignements aur le Saintaulsme. Ps. 1881. 
Rvo. 2 fr.— La civilisation japonaiso. Ps. 1801. 
8 VO. 2 fr. 2d e., 1883. lOmo. 6 fr. 

Koxissiii, A. XJne campagne sur Ics cOtes du Japon, 
Ps. 1805. 12mo, 3 fr. 50c. 

Knmlall^ T. See Mkmorialh, etc. 

KuskcII, Japan (fcjimday-school exercise). Best. 1882. 

Schoubc, B. Die Ainus, Yokohama, 1888. [Lxiz. 
4t<). 2.50 Mk.] 

Shiiikichl Khlgoini. See Jai»anksb; Bov. 

Slehold. J I . V, Elhnologische Htndien ilbor die Ainos 
anf der Tnsel Yesso. Bed. 1881. 8vo. 4 Mk. 


Slohold* l*h. Jf* V. See Manners, etc. 

Silver^ j. M. W. Sk<^tches of Japanese manners and 
ciustoms. L., Day, 1807, 8vo. 42s. 

Smithy Ooo., Bp. Visit to IjOo-OIioo. L., Hatchard, 
1852, 12mo, 2s. Od,— T(»n weeks in Japan. L., 
Longman, 1801. 8vo. 14s, 

Smith, II. A. History of Japan in words of one 
syllable. N. Y., Routledge, 1887. Hvo. $1.00. 
Simldltig, or. W. Japan and around the world. N.Y., 
Redfleia, 3855. 12mo, $1.25. 

Stelnmcl.v!, A. History of .Fapan and lier people. L., 
RontliMlgc, 1858. Hvo. Rs. 

Stern, *s. A. Jottings of travel in China an<l Japan. 

l»hila.. Porter & Coates, 1888. 12mo, $1.25. 

Stock, E. J apan ami tht^ Japan mission of the Church 
Missionary IHociety. L,, Ch. M, Soc., 1880, 8vo. 
is. Od. 

Strohel, W. Japan, Land und licuto. Glarus, 1887. 
Hvo. 80 pf. 

Xaylor, B. Japan of our day. N. Y,, Scribner, 1871. 
3(1 e. 1881* 8vo, $1.25. 

Thorpe, 1\ History o£ Japan. L., White, 1885, 8vo. 
3s. Od. 

Thunberg, 0. P. Ueber die Japanische Nation. 

Aus d. Schwetl. Lpz. 1795. 8vo. 4 gr. 

Tomes, It. Americans in Japan. N. x., — , 1859. 
12mo. $1.50. 


Toselowski, F. Eine Reise um die Erde mit zwei- 
jtihrigen Aufenthalt in Japan, Berl. 1870. 8vo. 
1.00 Mk. 

T’oiiiig Pao. Archives pour servir a Tfitude de This- 
toire, des laugues, de la geographie et de I'ethno- 
graphie de TAsie orientale [Chine, Japon, Coree, 
liido-Chine, Asie centrale et MalaisieJ. Leiden, 
v. I. rivo. 20 Mk. 

Trigautiiis, , Historia Christian. Jap. f History 

of the establishment of the R. C. Church in Japan, 
in Latin.) 

Vidal, S. De Niigata a, Yedo. Toulouse, 1870. 8vo. 

Villaret, E. de. Dai Nippon. Ps. 1889. 8vo. 7fr. 50c. 

Villefranche, J. M. Les martyi'S du Japon ; histoire 
des vingt-six martyrs. . . . Ps. 1852. 18mo. 50 ctm. 

Villetard, E. Le Japon. Ps. 1879. 2d e., 1883. 8vo. 
2fr. 

Visits to Japan in 1SG5~GG. L., Dean, 18C9. IGmo. 
2s. 6d. 

Visits to Japan, 18C5-6G. L., , 1809. Svo. 

■Westfield, X. C. The Japanese: their manners and 
customs. L., Photo. News Of., 1802. 4to. 7s. Gd. 

Wernicli, A. Ueber Ausbreituug und Bedeutung der 
neueii Ciilturbestrebungen in Japan. Berl. 1877. 
Svo. 80 Pf. 

WiH>erforc€s B. A. Missionaries in Japan beatified 
by Pms IX. Edm., Philp., 1809. ISmo. 2s. 

Wiley, I. B. China and Japan, residence and tour, 
1H77-78. Cincinnati, Hitchcock & W., 1879. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

Wood, W. M. Faiikwei; or, the “San Jacinto” in 
the seas of India, China, and Japan. N, Y., Har- 
pers, 18.59. Svo. ^l.SO. 

Yei.jiro Ono. The industrial transition in Japan, 
Balt., Murphy, 1890. Svo. $1.00. 

JAVA, 

Babul dll Mar€s, Jules. Fdlix Batel, ou la Hol- 
lancle A Java. Ps. 1809. 2 v. Svo. 12.50 fr. 

Bartholo. Het Inlandsch Schoohvezen, en de Evan- 
gelisati en Neederlandisch Indie. ’S Gravenhage, 
1803. Svo. 

Beauvoir^ L. de. Voyage (Java, Siam, etc.). Ps. 
1809-72. 3 vols. 12mo. 3d e. 1870. Eng. trans. 
A voyage round the world. L., , 1870-72. Svo. 

Berg, W. P. vau cleii. De Handel van Java gedu- 
rende de laatste acht jaron. Batavia, 1883. Hvo. 

€ra%vfoi*(l, J. De ludlsche Archipel und bizonder 
Java. Haarlem, 1823. 

Bagverhaal geliouden op eene reize naar Java, aan 
boord van Zr. Ms. schip Nassau, door den Heer, 
etc. Middlelmrg, 1816. Hvo. 

X>’ Almeida, AV. B. Life in Java. L., Hurst & B., 
1H04. 2v.8vf>. 21s. 

Be Waxiordclijkhedeu ill de Javasche Vorsten- 
landeu. ’S (ilravenh. 1870. 2 pts. Svo. 

Ebert, J . J, Be.schreibung und Ge-schichte der Haupt- 
stadt in dem Holland, Ost-lndien, Batavia, etc. 
Lpz. 1785. 

Eerstti Zeiiding Coufeveutie te Batavia eu te 
Depok. ’S (4ravenh. 1880. 

Ein bx'ief uit Java. Amsterd. 1800. 8vo. 

Einfiiliruiig, Die, dos Ohristenthums auf Java. 
Amst. 185H. 8 VO. 4.50 Mk. 

Geldcr, W. van. Beschrijving van hot eiland Java. 
Batavia, 1H81-H2. lOmo. 

Orothe, J, A. Andiief voor do Geschichte der Oude 
Holland. Zending. Utrecht, 1880. 

Higginson, S. J. Java, the pearl of the East. Bost., 
Houghton, 1890, lOmo. 75c. 

lutlme blikkeu in het binncnlandsch-bestuur 
van Java. . . , Utrecht, 1801. Svo. 

Leemaiis, C. Boro-Boudour dans rile do Java. Ps. 
1874. 2 v. Hvo. 3H()fr. 

Martin, K. Dio Tertiiirschichten auf Java. Leiden, 
1H79, <‘tc. Fol. 

Middelen ter Borestigiing, etc., van Cliristeln 
Godsdieusti in N(W(lorl. IiuUen. Haarlem, 1780. 

Millies, H. C. Opmerkungen, etc., van Nedorl. Cost 
Indie. Amst. 1862. 

Money, J. W. B. Java; or, how to manage a colony. 
L., Hurst <S:B., 1801. 2 v. Hvo. 21s. 

Miiiiiiich, J. Oplciding van Javaas Bevolking tot 
Christcl. Beseluiving. Utrecht, 1844, 

Nederlaudsche GedacUten it Beer. 18G3: De 
Evangel. Zimding en Dost Java. 

Nellie. Ih’lcvenaaiiftllnctte. ’S Graven hag(4, 1884. Svo, 

Bailies, F. S. History of Java. L., Allen, 1817. 2d 
e., Murray, 1R30. Hvo. 2Hs. 

Bambles in Java and the Straits, 1852* L., 
Simpkin, 1853, Hvo, 2ls. 

Xtesa till Java, 3emt(>) beskrifnlng fifver des ICultur- 
och Klimat-fOrhaUenden, af en ung Tourist, 
Stekhm. 1802. 16mo. 

Boy, J^ J. E. Quinze ans de si^jour 5. Java et dans 
les priuoipales lies de la Sonde. . . . Ps. 186L Svo. 
8£r. 
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Schnh, Benjamin. Die Mission auf der lusel Java. 

Strasshp*. I8t)3. l‘2mo. 80 Pf. 

Xliorn, Major. Memoir of tlae conquest of Java. L., 
Eger to I u 18-. 4 to 63s. 

True Keport of tlie gainefull . . . Voyage to 
Java by a tteete of eight ships of Amsterdam, . . . 
1598, ere. L , Hakluvt ISoc., 1809. 4to. 

Verslag von de Staat, etc., tot Eevordering der 
Evaug. Verbr. in deii Nederl. Bezittingen. Azust. 
1855. 

Voorhooeve. Evangeliske Zemling op Oost Java. 
'S (iravenhage, 1804. 

Walbaum, C. F. Historie der Ost Iiid. Insel Java, 
etc. Lpz. 1754. ^ ^ 

WolberS) J. Oeschiednes van Java. Utrecht, 1869. 
9 V. Svo. 


LABRADOR. 


See Greenland. 


LAPLAND. 

Acerbi, J. Eeise durch Schweden und Finland. 
Berl 1803. 

Alviella* Goblet Comte, Sahara et Laponie. 

. , . Tin voyage au Cap Norcl. Ps. ISIS. 13mo. 4fr. 
Bref fran LapplaiidL, 1871. Stockh. 1871. Svo. 
Brooke, A. tie O. Winter in Lapland and Sweden. 
L., MniTiiy, 1837. 4to. 63s.— Winter sketches in 
Lapland; or, illustrations of a journey from Alten 
. . . toToruea. L., Rod well, 1837. 4to. 31s. 6d. 
Cajaiius» A. Vara Nomader (Our nomads). Stolm. 

1870. 

Be norske Finlappei-h Beskrivelse (Description of 
the Norwegian Finns). Kbhn. 1740. 

Biiben, Gu.st. \V. v. Om Lappland och Lapparne, 
fdretrildesvis de Svenaka (On Lapland and the 
Lapps, the Swedish in particular). Stolm. 1873. Svo. 
Bu Chaillu, P. Land of the midnight sun. L., Mur- 
ray, N. Y., Harper, 1881. 2v. Svo. 30s. $7.50. 
Pr. trails. Ps. I8a3-.S. 2 v. Svo. 80 fr. 

JBcker, A. Lappland und die LappIS-rider. Freib. i. 
B.,18r8. 4to. 1.60 Mk. 

Buault, L. Un amour en Laponie. Ps. 1861. 13mo. 
2 fr. 

Bngsti'dm. Resa genom Norrland och Lappl. 1834. 
(Travels through Norrland and Lappland, 1834. 1-2.) 
Stolm. 1834. .... 

Fellmaiin, J. Anteckuiugar xmder mm vistelse i 
Liippniarken (Notes made during my stay in the 
Lappmark). Borga, 1844. 

Fr6d4, Pierre, Voyage au Cap Nord et en Laponie, 
par la Finland. Ps. 1885, Svo. 2.90 fr. 

Frxis, J. A. En Sommer (A summer in the Pinn- 
mark, Russian Lappland, and Nordkarelen). Chra. 

1871. n. e., 1880. 8vo. 

Hell, P. Reise nacli Wards, bei Lappland, Wien, 1835, 
Svo. 25 gr. 

Helms, H. Lappland und die Lappliiuder. Lpz, 1868. 
8vo. 1.5 gr. 

Hdg.striim, I', Beskr. over de under Sveniges Krone 
liggende Lapinarker (Description of the Lap- 
marks, which belong under the Swedish crown). 
Stolm. 174.5. Ger. transk Kbhn, und Leipzig, 1748. 
KeilUau, B, M. Reise i Ost og Vestflnumrken samt 
til Beren Eiland og Spitzbergen (A travel in Eastern 
and Western Finn mark and to Beren Island and 
Spitzbergen), 1827-28. Chra. 1831. 

Knorring. Genom Lappl., Skane och Seeland 
(Through Lappland, Skane, and Zealand). Stolm. 
1874. 

KoeeUl in-Schwartz, A. Un tourist© en Laponie: le 
soleil de minuit, Karasjok, les Lapons, le Pjeld. Ps. 
1882. l2mo 3.50 fr, 

Kurtze Besclireibtxng der Lapplander Sitten 
gebriiucheu wie auch Kriegstibungen. . . . Strahl- 
sund. 1630. 4to. 

Bmstadius, P. Journal f6r fSrsta areb af bans 
tjenstig^iring sasom missionaire i Lappmarken 
(Journal of the first years’ labors as missionary 
in the Lappmark). 2d ©. Stolm. 1830. 

Lapland and its Reindeer. L., Harvey, 1835. 2d e., 
1840. l8mo, 28. 

Lcem, K. Nachrichten von den Lappen in Finn- 
marken. Ausd. Dan. Leipzig, 1771. Svo. 14 gr. 
Lindholm, P. A. Hos Lappbdnder. Skildrlngar, 
sagnar och sagar fran sr>dra Lappl. (By Lapp peas- 
ant. Sketches, tales, and stones from Southern 
Lapland.) Stolm. 1884. 

Maurer, C. O. L. Bekehrung des Norwegischen 
Stammes zum Ohristenthume. MUnchen, 1856-6. 
2V.8VO. 22.80 Mk. 

Meylan, A. Histoire de I’evangelisatiou des Lapons 
suivie de I’^vangile au Labrador. Ps. 1863. l^o. 
1.25 fr. 

Marrice, F. L. H. The nightless North; a walk 
across Lapland. L., Kent, 1881. Svo. 6s. 


Om sweiiska Lappmarken och dess mwanare 
(About the Swedish Lappmark and its inhabitants). 
(Coll, of papers for readings for the people.) Stolm. 
Bae, F. White Sea peninsula: journey m Russian 
Lapland and Karelia. L., Murray, 1883, 8vo. los. 
Keise nach Norden, worinnen die Sitten, Lebens- 
art und Abei-glauben derer . . . LapplSnder , . . 
beschrieben werden. Leipzig? 1703. 

BeuterdaliL H. Ansgarius, Oder der Anfangspunkc 
der Christenheit in Schweden. Berl. 18,d7. 8vo. 25 gr. 
Begnard, J. F. Voyage de Laponie. Bs. 1875. 

Idmo. 3.50 fr. ^ „ 

Bohrich, H. La Laponie et M. M. Mathsdaller. Laus. 

Scheifer, J. Waragtige, etc., Histoire van Lappland. 

Amst 1682. . 

Scott, O. TellstrOm, FQrste Svpnska Missionaren i 
Lappmarken. Gefle, 1842.— Telktrom and Lapp- 
land. L. 1868. , ^ , 

Steffens. Ueber die Lappen und Stockfletli’s Wirk- 
samkeit. Berl. 1843 

Stockfieth, N. V. Dagbog over mine Missionsreiser 
i Finmai-ken (Diary of my missionary travels m 
the Fiimmark.) Clira. 1860. 

Tavlor, B. Northern travel (Sweden, Denmark, and 
Lapland). N. Y., Putnam, 1858, n. e. 1869. $1,50, 
Ger. tr., Lpz. 1858. 

Vahl, J, Lapperne and den lapska Mi.s.sion (The 
Lapps and the mission to the Lapps). Kbhn. 1866. 
Vincent, F. Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. Travel tracings, 
from the far North of Europe. L., Low, N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1881. Svo. T2s. $1.50. 
rWheeiwriglit, H. W.] A spring and summer in 
Lapland. L., Warne, 1864. 2d e., 1871. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Zetter.stedt, J. W. Beriittelse om en naturhisl. resa 
genom nagraProvinser af nordligareSkandinavien 
och silrdeles Jemtland (Description of a scunitilic 
trip through some of the provinces of Northern 
Scandinavia, Jemtland in particular), in 1840. 
Illustr. 

LOYALTY ISLANDS. 

Gill, W. Gems from the Coral Islands (New Heb- 
rides, Loyalty, and New Caledonia group.s). L., 
Stock, 1855, n. e , 1871. 8vo. 28. 6d. Phila. Pres. Bd. 

1855. 2v. 8vo. $2.35. 

Macfaidane, S. Story of the Lifu Mission. L, 1873, 
8vo. 6s. 

MADAGASCAR. 

An Ancient Account of Madagascar, A,B. 1 009, 
From the Germ, of Hieronymus Megiserus. An- 
tananarivo, Friends For. Miss. Soc. [18771. 
Audehert, J. Madagaskar und das HovareioU. 
Berl. 1883. Svo. 1.20 Mk. 

Barzay, G. cle. La question de Madagascar. Ps. 

1856. 8vo. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Bocage, L. Barbie <lu. Madagascar, possession 
franyaise depuis 1642. Ps. 1859. 7 fr. ^ 

Buet, Oh. Madagascar, la reine des lies afneames; 
histoire, luueurs, religion, etc. Ps. 1883. 8vo. 0 fr. 
—Six mois a Madagascar. P.s. 1884. 12mo. 3 fr. 
Carayou, L. Histoire de rStablissement fran(;ais <lo 
Madagascar. Ps. 1816, Svo. 6 fr.— Pr6c‘is hi.stori(iue 
sur le peuple Ova. Ps. 1840. 8vo. 1.60 fr. 

ColluK, L. Oil., et P. Collin, LTIe de llladagascar et 
le roi Radama. Ps. 1802. Svo. 1 fr, 

Crdinazy, Laurent, Notes sur Madagascar. Ps. 
l883-ft5. 3 V. 8vo. 6.50 fr. 

Chi'isten Verfolgung auf der Insel Madagaseax*. 
Basel, 18.50. 

Bahle, Louis, Br. Madagaskar og det.s Beboerti 
(Madagascar and its inhabitants). 1-2. Chra. 1876. 
—Specimen of Malagasy folk lore. Antauauarivo, 
1877. 

Belacoin1>e, B. F. L. Voyage a Madagascar. Ps. 
1840. 2 V. Svo. 21 fr. 

Bescartes, M. Histoire et geographie de Madagascar. 
Ps. 1846. Svo. 8fr. 

Besfosses, H. Castonnet. Madagascar. Ps. 188}. 
18mo. 1 fr. 

Brury, K. Mailagascar : journal of 1 5 years’ captivity. 

Edited by Capt. Oliver. L., Unwin. Hvo. 5s. 
Bupr6, Oapt. Trois mois de sf<jour il Madagascar. 
Fs. 1863. 12nio. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Bills, Sarah S. Mrs. Madagascar, its social ami 
religious progress. L.,Ni8bet, 18(13. 12mo. 3s. Od. 
f Bills, W. History of Madagascar, . . . progress of 
the (Christian mission, L., TalUs, 1838. » v. Svo. 
258.— Three visits to Madagascar. L., Murray, 1858. 
6th 1,000, 1860. Svo, 168,— Madagascar revisited. 
L„ Murray, 1867. Svo. 10s,— The martyr church. 
L.’ Snow, 1869. 2d 1870. Svo, 8s. Gel. 
Bscamps, Henri d*. Histoire et geographie de Mad- 
agascar. Ps. 1884. Svo. 6 fr. 

Freeman^ J. J,, and Johns^ JO* Narrative of the 
persecutions of the Christians in Madagascar. L.^ 
Snow,lS40. 12mo. 6s. 
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Frey, A. E. Madagaskar; eine Missionskirche der 
Neuzeit. Allentown, Pa., Brobst, 1887. 16mo. 35 c. 

Germain, A. Madagascar (cote orientale^. Ps. 1865. 
Svo. 1 fr. 

Grandiclier, A. Histoire physique, iiaturelle, et poli- 
tique de Madagascar. [To be conipleted in about 
vols.] Ps. 1870 sqq. 4to. Ea. 1*4.50 fr. 

Guillain, C. Documents sur I’histoire, etc., de Mada- 
gascar. Ps 1845. Svo. 9 fr. 

Guillain, Oha!!>. Documents sur Thistoire, etc., de 
Madagascar. Ps 1845. Svo. 9 fr. 

Hesse, J. Zwei grosse Tage fiir Madagaskar. Basel, 
1883. 8vo 10 Ff. 

History of Madagascar, embracing the progress of 
the Christian missions, and an account of the per- 
secution of the native Christians. Phila , Am. S. 
S. U., 1839. iSmo. 80c. 

Houlder, J* A, North East Madagascar; narrative 
of a missionary tour, from the capital, etc. Antan- 
anarivo, Loud. Miss. Soc. Pr., 1877 , 

Hue, Fernand, La France et I’Angleterre Mada- 
gascar. Ps. 1885. 13m o. 3.50 fr. 

Jukes, C. Country work in Madagascar. L. 1870. 
16mo. ' 

Iiacaille, L., Hr. Connaissance de Madagascar. Ps, 
1863. Svo. 3 fr. 

Hacaze, H, Voyage a Madagascar, histoire, popula- 
tion, inoeurs. etc. Ps. 1881. Svo. 4 fr.— LTsle 
Bourbon, Pile de France, Madagascar. Ps. 1881. 
8vo. C fr. 

Haillet, E. La France orientale: ITle de Madagascar, 
sa situation, . . . mceurs, etc. Ps. 1884. 12mo. 
3.50 fr. 

Ha Vais.sidre, P6re de. Histoire de Madagascar, ses 
habitants et ses niissionaires. Ps. 1884. 2 v. Svo. 
la fr. 

Havertlant, H. G, Colonisation de Madagascar. Ps. 
1844. Svo 3 fr. 

Heroy, Louis, Les Franoais H Madagascar, dtiide 
. . . Uistoriqueetcoloniaie. Ps. 1883. 13mo. 3.60 fr. 

Little, H. W, Madagascar: its history and people. 
L., Blackwoods, 1HH4. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Macquarie, J. L. Voyage iX Madagascar. Ps. 1883. 
isJrno. 4 fr. 

Madagascar and its Martyrs. Phila., Pres. Bd. 
Pub., 18-. l8mo. 50c. 

Madagascar during 1853, 1854, 1856. N. Y., 
Harpers, 1859? Svo. $3.50. 

Madagascar, past and present. By a resident. L.* 
Bentley, 1847. Svo. 9s. 

Mai're, A. L’imniigration malaise daus Madagascar 
a-t-elle pr6c6d6 ou suivi rintrodnctiou de Phindou- 
isme dans Java? Solution lexicologique de celte 
question. Pa. 1885. Svo. 1 fr. 

Martyrs of Madagascar. N. Y., Am. Tr. Soc., 1853. 
IHnio. 37)0. 

Mattliews, X. T. Notes of mission work in Voui- 
zongo, Nort,hwe.st Madagascar. L. 1881. Svo. 

Maiipoint, Mgr. * Madagascar et sea clous; pi'emiers 
dvetliies. P.s., 18-, 3d e., ISiU. 3 v. ISino. 4 fr. 

Mears, J. W. Story of . Madagascar. Phila., Pres. 
Bd. Pub, 1878. 16mo. $1.25. 

Mission.s-]»naer. Hft. 10. Madagaskar. Calw. 1871. 
8vo 75 Pf . 

Mullens, J. Twelve months in Madagascar. L., 
Nisbet, and N. Y„ Carter. 1st and 2d e., 1875. Svo. 
7s. Otl. $1.75. 

Oliver. S. P*, Lieut. Madagascar an<l the Malagasy. 
L., Day, 186(5. Svo. 43s.— Madagascar and its for- 
mer dependencies. L., Macmillan, 1886, 3 v, 8vo. 
53s. 6d. 

Pauliat, Louis. Madagascar. P.s. 1884. Svo. 8 fr. 

Pfeill'er, L, Mrs. Reise nach Madagascar. Wien, 
1861. 2v. 8vo. 3Mk. Eng. trans. Last travels. L., 
Routledge, N. Y., Harpers, 1861, Svo. 2s. $1.60. 

R4gAon, Henry <le. Madagascar et le roi Radema 
11. Ps. 1863. 8vo. 3fr. 

Review of the Work of the Friends Foreign 
Missionary Association in Madagascar. Antan- 
anarivo, 1880. 

Richardson, J* Lights and shadows; or, chequered 
experiences among some of the heathen tribes of 
Madagascar. Marivolanitra, Lend. Miss. Soc. Pr., 
1878. 

Richemont, P. de*. Documents sur la compagnie de 
Madagascar. Ps. 1868. Svo. 7 fr. 

Rochon, Al. Voyage ii Madagascar et aux Xndes ori- 
entales. Pa., An. X- [1803]. 3 v. Svo. ^ 

Saeliot, Octave* Madagascar et les Maddeasses. 
Eli^t moeurs, etc. Ps. 1864. ISmo. 3 fr. 

Sailleiis, R. Nos droits sur Madagascar et nos griefs 
contre lea Hovas, etc. Ps, 1885. Svo. 2 fr. 

Shaw, (4. A. Madagascar and France. L., Eel. Tr. 
Soc.. N. Y., Am.Tr,Soc.,l886. 18mo. 6s. $1.50.— 
Madagascar of to-day. L., Rel. Tr. Soo„ 1886. 
18 no. Od. 

Slhvee, J. Madagascar and its people. L., Rel. Tr. 
Soc., 1870. 8vo. 6s. Gd.— South East Madagascar. 


Antananarivo. 1877. Svo,— The great African ijs- 
land. L., Triibuer, 1879. Svo. 13s. 

Simonin, L. Les pays lointaius. Ps. 1867. ISmo. 3fr. 
Ten Years of Mission Work in connection with 
the London Missionary Society, 1870-80. Antanan- 
arivo, 1880, 

Topp, F. Madagaskar. Frankf. 1883. Svo. 50 Pf. 
Vidal, E. Madagascar, situation actuelle. Ps. 1845. 
1 tr. 

Vinson, A. Aran6ides des lies de la reunion, Maurice 
et Madagascar. Ps. 1863. Svo. 20 fr.— Voyage a. 
Madagascar au couronnement de Radama IH. Ps. 
1805. 8vo. 15 fr. 


MALAY PENINSULA AKD ARCHIFELAQO, 
MALACCA, ETC. 

Bickmore, A. S. Travels in the East Indian archi- 
pelago. L , Murray, 1808. Svo. 3ls. 

Bird, I. L., Miss (now Mrs. Bishop). The golden 
Chersonese. L., Murray, 1883. Svo. 14s. 

Cameron, J. Our tropical possessions in Malayan 
India L , Smith & E , 1805. Svo. 16s. 

Crawfurd, John. Descriptive dictionary of the In- 
dian Islands and adjacent countries. L., Bradbury. 
1856. Svo. 10s. 

Helaire, A. D'Obock au Tong-kin d. travers Malacca, 
Ps 1883. Svo. 

Bowden, C. B. The Malay peninsula. L., Eflf. 
Wilson, 1883. Svo. pp. 30. 

Falk, H. E. A winter tour through . . . the Straits. 
L., Longmans, 1880. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Friedei'ich, R. An account of the Island of Bali. 
Pt. 1. L , Triibner, 1870. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Harny, E. T. Sur le.s races sauvages de la pfininsule 
Malaise et eii iiarticulier sur les Jakuns. 

Hollander, J.;J. de. Handleidmg tot de kennisder 
Maleische staat. Utrecht, 8 e., 1883. Svo. 1 11. 

Kan, C. M. Histoire des ddcouvertes dans I’Archipel 
Indien. Lerlen, lbB3. Svo. 50c. 

Keane, A. H. Relations of the Indo-Chinese and 
Inter-Oceanic races. L., Trtlbner, 1880. Svo. 3s. 

Lahure, Baron. Les Indes orientates. L’lie des 
CfdObes. Bruxelles, 1880. Svo. 6 fr. 

Leixthiolle, Vte <le. Relation d’un voyage aux Sles 
de la Sonde ou les colonies Nderlari daises des Xndes 
orientales. Rotterdam, 1877. Svo. 1 fr. 

Lias, li, de St. Pol. P4rak et les Orangs-Sak&ys. 
Voyage dans I’intfirieur de la ixresqu’ile Malaise. 
Ps. 1883. 13mo. 4fr. 

Martin, R. M. History of British possessions in the 
Indian and Atlantic Oceans. L., Bohn, 1887. n. e., 
IH47. 8s. Gd. 

MedUurst, W. H. Account of the Malayan archi- 
pelago. L., Snow, 1850. Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Meyor, A. B. Die Miudhasse auf Celebes. Berl. 
1876. Svo. 1.40 Mk.— Bilderschriften des Ostin- 
dischen Archipels und der Stidaee. Lpz. 1881. 8vo. 

Montano, J., Hr. Voyage aux Philippines et en Ma- 
laisie. P«. 1885. 13mo. 4 fr. 

Moor. Notices of the Indian archipelago, Singapore, 
1837. 

Nexirtlenherg, Geschiedenis tegenover ICritiek. 
Rilaiu. 1HH4. 

Newhold, T. J. British settlements in Malacca. L., 
Murray. 3 v. Svo. 36s. 

Osborn, S., Capt. Journal in Malayan waters. L., 
Longman, 1857. n. e., 1860. Svo. 5s. 

Ost-Indische Xnsel-Welt. Lpz. 1868. . 

Pina, A. de. Deux ans dans le pays des epices (lies 
de la Sonde). Ps. 1880. 13mo. 

Report of the liencvolent Xnstitntions and other 
Christian efforts of German and Dutch missions at 
Malacca. Madras, 1840. 

St. John, H. The Indian archipelago, 1853. L., Long- 
man, 1853. 3 V. Svo. 31a. 

Vacher, H. Twelve 3 ’’ears in India and Malaya. A 
memoir of H. V, by F. Vacher. L. (privately 
printed), 1880. 8vo. 

Vaughan, J. B. The manners and customs of the 
(^iinese of the Straits settlements. Singapore, 1881. 
Svo. 7s. Od. 

Wallace, A. R. The Malay archipelago: ... a nar- 
rative of travel, 1854-63. L., Macmillan, 1873. 
n. e.,a880. Svo. 78. 6d. 

Wilken, G. A. Over de verwantschap en het hu- 
welijks-eu erfrecht bij de volken van net Maleische 
vas. Anist. 1888. Svo. 


MABQXJESAS ISLAMiS. 

Clavel, CU., Br. Les Marqu4siens. Ps. 1885, Svo. 
8.50 f r. 

Bes Vergnes, P. E. Eyriaud. L’archipel des Ilea 
Marquises. Ps. 1877, 8vo, 3.60 fr. 

Graclon, Mathias. Lettres sur les iles Marquises. 
Ps. 1843. 8vo. 4fr. 

Xles Marquises* CUmat, productions, moeurs, etc 
Ps.1848. 13mo. Ifr. 
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Description aes ileb Maiquises. Ps. 1&43. 
12mo, 50 ctm. 

I«ettres sur les iles Mai*quises, ou memoires pour 
servir a Tetude religieuse, morale, etc. Ps. 1843. 
8vo. 4 fr 

Kadigaet, M. B. Les derniers sauvages, souvenirs 
de Poccupatiou fraiicaise aux iles Marquises, 1845J~ 
59. Ps. 1801. n. e., 1881. 12mo. 1 fr. 

Keybaufl, Louis. La Polyn6sie et les iles Marquises. 

Ps. 1843. 8vo. 7.50 fr. . 

Tincendon-Dumoulin, C. A., et Besgraz, C. lies 
Marquises. Histoire, . . . moeurs, etc. Ps. 1843. 
8vo. 7fr. 

Warren, Jane S., Mrs. Morning Star: history of the 
childi-en’s missionary vessel, and the Marquesan 
and Micronesian missions. Bost., Am. Tr. Soc. 
1859? ISmo. GUc. 

MAES HALL AND GILBERT ISLANDS. 
Hager, C. Die Marshall Iiiseln. Mit einein Anhang. 
Die Gilbert Inseln. Lpz. 188G. 8vo 3 Mk. 




Alv’arado Tezozomoc, F, de. Cronica Mexicana. 
Mexico, 1878-81. 4M. 

Aubertiu, J. J. A flight to Mexico. L , Paul, ISS:;!. 
8vo. 7s. Gd 

Bancroft, H. H. Mexico. San Franc., Bancroft, 
1883-8. 6 V. Svo. Ea. $4 50 —North IMexican States 
and Texas. Do 1884. 8vo. !$4 50.— Popular history 
of the Mexican people. Do. 3888. Svo. $4.50. 
Bandelier, H. H. Mexico. Bost., Cupples, 1885. 
4to. $5 00. 

Bertliet, A. Quatre ans an Mexique. Ps. 1885. Svo. 
2 fr. 

Biart; Lucien. La terre chaude; sc&nes de moeurs 
Mexicaiues. Ps. 18G2. n. e., 1879. 12mo. 3 fr, 
—Eng. trans. Adventures of a young naturalist. 
L., Low, N. Y., Harper, 1870. 2d e., 1871. 12mo. 
7s. Cd. $1.75. 

Bishop, W. H. Old Mexico and her lost provinces. 

N. Y., Harper, 1883. 2d e., 1887. 12mo. $2.00. 
Blake, Mary Bliz,, Mrs., and Sullivan, Marg. F., 
Mrs. Mexico, picturesque, political, and pro- 
gressive. Boston, Lee & S., 188U. 12mo. $1.25. 
Bly, Nellie [pseud, for Pink Elizabeth (Jane?) Coch- 
rane]. Six mouths in Mexico. N. Y., Lowell, 1889. 
Svo. 20 c. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg. Histoire des nations civi- 
hsties de Mexique. Ps. 1859. Svo. 1.50 fr. 
Brocklehurst, T. W. ]\Iexico to-day. L., Murray, 
1883. Svo. 218. 

Brown, A. Letters on the work of the church in 
Mexico. L. 1881. Svo. 

Bullock, W. H, Across Mexico in 1864 6. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1801. Svo. $2.50. 

'Bussidre, Le Vicomte de. L’empire Mexicain; his- 
toi!*e de Toltdques, des ChichimOques, des Astdques, 
et de la conqufite espagnole. Ps. 1803. Svo. 6 fr. 
Chevalier, M. Mexico, ancient and modern. L., 
Maxwell, 1804. 2 v. Svo. 32s. 

Conkling, A. K. Appleton's guide to Mexico, includ- 
ing Guatemala, f?. Y., Appleton, 1884. 8d e., 1886. 
12mo. $2.00. 

Conkling, Howard, Mexico and the Mexicans. 

N. Y., Tainlor, 1883. 12ino. $1,50. 

Doinenechy Abb6. Journal d’un niissionaire au 
Texas et Mexique. Ps. 1857. Svo. 0 fr. 

Bvaiis, A. S. Oursister republic, Mexico, Hartford, 
Conn., Columb. Bk. Co., 1871. Svo. $3.00. 

Falb, B. Das Land der Inca. Lpz. 1883. Svo, 
18 Mk. 

Faucher do St, Maurice. Deux ans au Mexique. 
Ps. 1881. 12mo. 2fr. 


Ferry, Oabr. Scenes de la vie sauvage au Mexiquo, 
Ps. 1S5G. 12mo, 3.60 fr, Eng. trails.. Vagal >ond 
life in Mexico. L., J. Blackwood, N. Y., Harper. 
1st and 2d e., 1850. 12m. 58. $1.50.— Voyages et 
aventnres an Mexique. Ps. 18G4. 12mo. 3.50 fr. 

Flippin, J. B. Sketches from the monntain.s of 
Mexico, Oin., Standard Pub. Co. 12ino. $1.50. 

Frost, J. Mexico and its wars [history j. New Or- 
leans, 1882. Svo. $6,00. 

Oag<s Tho». The English American, his travail by 
sea and land; or, a new survey of the West Indian, 
containing a journall of 3,300 miles within tlie main- 
land of America. L. 1G48. Fo. 2cl e., enl., L., 
Hweeting, 1G55. Fo. 4th e., 1711, 8vo. Fr. transl. 
Ps. 1GG7-76. 4pts. 

Cama, A» L. Saggio dell astronomia, etc., degli 
Antichi Messicani. Eoma, 1804. 

Cooch, Fauuy C. Face to face with the Mexicans. 
N, Y., Fords, H. & H., 1888. Bvo. $4.50. 

Crayj A* Z. Mexico as it is. N. Y., Dutton, 1877. 
IGmo. $1.00. 

Criflfin^ S. B. Mexico of to-day. N. Y,, Harpers, 
1886. 12mo, $1.60. 


Hale, E. E. A family flight thro’ Mexi^ o. Boston, 
Lothrop, 1885. Svo. $2,,50. 

Haleys. Story of Mexico. N. Y., Putnam, 1889. 12mo. 

Haven? G. Our nexi-door neighbor, Mexico. N. Y., 
Harper, 1675. Svo. $3 50. ^ 

Hesse, J. Das Evangelium in Mexico. Basel, 1880, 

Janvier, T. A. The Mexican guide. N. Y., Scribners, 
1880. 3d e., 1890. IGmo. $2 50. 

Johnson, Hannah More, About Mexico, past and 
present. Pliila., Presb. Bd. Pub., 1887. lOmo, $1.50. 

Lain^, R. Catecisuio de historia de Mejico. Vera- 
cruz, 6th e , 1882. ICmo. 

Lester, C. E. The Mexican republic. N. Y., Am. 
News Co , 1878. Svo. 80c. 

Lippard, G, Legends of Mexico. Phila., Peterson. 
8vo. 50c. 

McCarty, J. H. 2,000 miles through the heart of 
Mexico. N. Y., Phillips, 1886. 12mo. $1.00. 

Malortie, C. v. Mexicanische Skizzen. Lpz. 1882. 
8vo 

Mexicans at Home in the Interior. L., Chapman, 
1885. 8 VO. 7s 6d. 

Noll, A. H. A short history of Mexico. Chicago, 
McClurg, 1890. IGmo. $1.00. 

Ober, F. A. Young folks’ history of Mexico. Bost., 
Estes, 1883 IGmo. $1.50.— Silver city: story of 
adventure in Dlexioo. Bost., Lothrop, 1883. 8vo. 
$1.50.— Travels in Mexico and life among the Mexi- 
cans Boat., Estes, 1884. 2d e,, 1888. 8vo. $3.7’5. 

Oswald, F. L. Sumiuerland sketches; rambles in the 
backwoods of Mexico and Central America. Phila., 
Lippmeot t, 1 SSO. 8vo. $3.00. 

Pre.sc«tt, W. H. History of conquest of Mexico. 
Phila.. Lir>i)iiicott imany edd.). 

Bankin, Melinda, Miss. Twenty j^eara among tlie 
Mexicans: a narrative of missionary lalior. Cin- 
cin., Cen. Bk. Cone., 1875. 2d e., St. Louis, 1881. 
12mo. $1.25. 

B^ville, A. The native religions of Mexico and Peru. 
L., Williams & N., N. Y., Scribner, 1884. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. $1.50. In French, Religions <Ui Mexique, 
Amer. Centrale. Ps. 188.5. Bvo. 7.50 fr. 

Robertson, W. Visit to Mexico and Yucatan. L., 
Simpkin, 1853. 2 v. Svo, 21s. 

Buxton, G. F. Adventures in Mexico and Rooky hits. 
N. Y., Harper, 1844. 12mo. $1.50. 

Sabagun, 15. de. Histoire g5n6rale des choses de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne. Ps. 1880. Svo. 25 fr. 

Smith, F. H. A white umbrella in Mexico. Bost., 
Houghton, 1889, 12mo. $1.50. 

Stoelo, J, \V, To Mexico by palace-car. Chicago, 
Jansen, 1884, 24mo. 25 c. 

Taylor, 15. Eldorado; or, adventures in the path of 
empire (Mexico and California). N, Y., Putnam, 
1850. 12mo. clater edd.). $1.50. 

Tylor, E. Anahuao; or, Mexico and the Mexicans. 
L., Longman. 1801. Svo. 12s. 

Vigne, G. T. Travels in Mexico and So. America. 
L., Allen, 1803. 2 v. Svo. 21s. 

Wilson, B. A. Mexico and its religions, or iuoulents 
of travel in that country during 1851-54. N, Y., 
Harper, 3855. Svo. $1.60.— Ni‘w history of the 
conquest of Mexico. i*hila., Challen, i859, Svo. 
$3.00. 

MOLUCCA ISLANDS. 

Argensola. Histoire de la Conquete des Mohupies 
par les Espagnes, Portug., et lloUanUais. Ainst. 
1700. 

Bleeker, P. Rm’s door de Minahassa timl den Mt)-. 
lukschen Archipel. Batavia, IS-^O. 

Bruiuond, J. F. <A, Fragment miner Ueize <loor do 
Molukkos, Madjan, etc, Batavia, 1858. 

Forrest, Thos. A voyage to New (luim*a and th<% 
Moluccas, from Balamitaugan : intdudlngaiUK'Count 
of Magindauo, So(»lao, and oilier islands; . . , per- 
formed . . , 1774-70. L. 1779. 4to. Fr. trails. Ps, 
1780. 

MOROCfOO. 

Amiois, E. de. Maroc. (From the Italian into 
French. Ps. 1881. 30 fr.); aiul into English, Mo- 
rocco, L., Cassell, 1871). 4to. 2Is, 

Boanclerk, G. A journey to Marooco in 1826. U, * 
Edwards, 1828. ovo. 21s, 

Bond 11, K, El imperio de Marrueem . . , Madrid, 
1882. Svo. ’ 

Colville, H. E. A ride in petticoats and slippers. 
L., Low, 1880, 8vo. 12 b. 

Conring, A, v. Marocco, das Laud tmd die I^eute. 
Berl. 1880. 2d e., 1884. Svo. 5 Mk. 

Cotte, NaroXsse. Le Maroc contemporain, l*s, 1860. 
12mo. 3.61) fr. 

Cowan, G. I>., and Johnston, R. L. N. Moorish 
lotos leaves* Southern Marocco. L., Tinsley, 1888* 
Svo. lOs. 6d. 
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Didiev, Chas. Promenade au Maroc. Ps. 1S84. 8vo. 
r fr. 

Erekuiann, Jules. Le jMaroc moderue. Ps. 1SS5. 
yvo 7 fr. 

Gerard, Jules. Le Maroc. Ps. 1860. 12mo. 8.50 fr. 

Godai'd, Abb6, Description et histoire du 

3Iaroc Ps. ISO ). ‘.2 v. 8vo. 16 f r. 

Gonzalez Liana, M., and llodrisaiiez, T. El 
imperio cle Marruecos. Madrid, 1ST 9. Svo. 

Harris, W. B. Land of an African Sultan; travels in 
I\I«n'roco. L., Low, 1S90. 8\’o. 10s. Od. 

Hay, J. B rum. Morocco and the floors. L., Murraj*, 
]S44. n. e , ISOl. 12mo. 2s. 

Hodg:kin, T, Journey to ..aroceo. L., Newby, 1S6C. 
Svo. 21s. 

Hooker, J. B., and BalL J« Tour in Morocco and 
the sreat Atlas. L., Macmillan, 1878. Svo. 2Is. 

Horowitz^ V. J, Marokko Lpz. 1887. Svo. 4 Mk. 

Ho.st, G. Efterretuiuffer om Marokos Fes i In- 
formation about Morocco and Fezi, 1700-08. Kbhn. 
1779. 4to. Ger. trans. Nachrichten von Marokos 
luul Fes Kbhn 1781. 4to. 

Laniartinidre, H. M. P. L. Morocco. L., Whittaker, 
1889. Svo. 14s. 

Lavayssiere, P. Stations dans Pempire clu Maroc, 
Limojfes, 1870. 12mo. 

Leaved, A. A visit to the court of Marocco. L., Low, 
1879. Svo .5s. 

Leelercq , J. De Moj^ador 3, Biskra. Maroc et Algerie. 
Ps. 18SI. 12mo. 3.50 fr. 

Loti, P. Into Morocco. N. Y., Welsh, 1880. Svo. 
75c. ( Loti is pseud, for Jule*^ Viaud ) 

Marcet, A. Le Maroc; voyajjfed'une mission a la cour 
du sulfan Ps. 1885. 12mo. 4 fr. 

Murray, E., Mrs. Sixteen years in Morocco, Spain, 
etc. Ij.. Hurst & B., 1859. 2 v. Svo. SOs. 

Pellow, Tho.s., of Penryn, The adv'entures of. L. 
1740. n. e. by Dr. Robeit Brown. L., Unwin, N. Y., 
]\racmillaii, 1891. Svo. 5s. $1.50. 

Perrier, A. Winter in Morocco. L., King:, 1873. 2d 
e., 1875. Svo. 3s. Cd. 

PietscU,L. Marokko. Bri^fe . . . nacli Fez im Frtth- 
jahr. 1877. Lpz. 1878. Svo. 7 Mk. 

Portinans, Fr., P6re. En Tuuisie et au Maroc. Ps. 
1885. Rvo. 1,50 fr. 

Kohlfs, G. Moi'occo, and journeys through the oases 
of Draa and Tatlet. From the Germ. (Brem. 1869. 
4th e , 1884). L., Low, 1874. Svo. 12s. 

llolef, F. Keisebriefe aus Spanien u. Morocco. 
Kinsiedeln, etc. Basel tV), Ist and 2d e. 1887. 8vo. 
80 pf. 

Ti’otier, P. B. Our mission to the court of Morocco 
ill 1880. Edinb. 1881. Svo. 24s. 

tfrquhart, B. Pillars of Hertmles: narrative of 
travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. L., Bentley, 
N. Y., Harper. 1819. 12mo. 2 v. 28s. $3,00. 

Vernes d^AvIaudes, T, Kn Algfirie il travers PEs- 
pagne or lo Maroc. Ps. 1881. 12mo. 3.50 fr. 

Warren, F. P. Gibraltar aud Morocco, A letter. 
L. [18S2|. Svo. 

Watson, It, S. A visit to Wazan, the sacred city of 
Morocco. L. and N. Y., Macmillan, 3880. Svo. 
10s. «(l. $3.00. 

Wiiulliani, W. G. Notes in N. Africa. L., Ward & 
L.,18— ; n. e., 1802. Svo. 5s. 

iV“J VIGxiTOHS^ ISLdNDS, 

Sec Samoa. 

BRlTAm. 

Ellis, G. A, Narrative of a Journ(»y to New Britain. 

* L., Sinipkin, 18—. Rvo. 9s. 

I\»W6U, Wilfred. WaiKleriugs in a wild t‘ountry; or, 
three years amongst the ciumibals of New Britain. 
L., Low, 1883, 2(1 e. 1881. 8vo. 5s. 

I'erbandlungen dor Gesollschaft fUr Krdkundo 
zii Bcrl,, Bd. X, Nr. 5 uud 0. Berl, 1853. 4 Mk. 

NEW CALEDONIA, 

Anderson, J. W. Fiji and New Caledonia: notes of 
travel. L., Ellissen, 1880. Rvo. 10s. Otl. 

ISarretf N. Noumea. Aller et retour, Ps. 18S0. 
J2mo. 2 fr. 

BUn, CU. Notes d<^ voyage. La Nouvelle-Calfidonie, 
ile (UunplMill, Nouvelle-JiTfdande, Tai'ti, IMissions 
Ooe.inieimes, etc. IjC Mans, 3877. Hvo,— Voyage 
en Gc6ani« (Nouvelle-CalMoni<‘, Tai'ti, NouvelJe- 
Z<^lande, AusU*alie, etc.). Le Mans, 1881, 32mo. 

Brainne, OU. X..a Nouvelle-Cal#>doni(\ Ps. 18.54. 

Chartier, H. Le. La Nouvclie-Cal^donio et les Nou- 
velles-IT^^bridea. Ps. 1884. 12mo. 2.95 fr. 

<lolonie8 Frauqaises, Les, See Nbw HKnarnKS, 

Covdoil, F, Origlues et iirogrfts de la Nouvell©-Cal6- 
donie. Pa. 3885, 32mo, 4 fr, 

Fanre-Bignet, I*. G^ograiihie de la Nouvelle-Cal^- 
donie. Ps. 187C. l2mo, 2 fr. 


Gamier, Jules. La Nouvelle-Caledonie. Ps. 1371. 
12mo. 4 fr. 

Lemire, C. La colonisation francaise en Noiivelle 
Caiedonie et dependances. Noumea (Pa.). 1S73. 
4to. 20 fr.— Voyage a pied en Noiivelle-CalSdonie 
et description des Nouvelles-He brides. Ps. 3884. 
Svo. 7..5Utr. 

Riviere, H. L. Souvenirs de la Nouvelle-Caledonie. 
Ps. 1880. 12mo. 3.50 fr. 

Rochas, V, de, Br. La Nouvelle-Caledonie et ses 
hal^itants. Ps. 1862. 12mo 3 fr. 

Schreiner, Alfr. La Nouvelle-Caledonie depuis sa 
decouverte U774) jusqu’a nos jours. Ps. 1882. 12mo. 
4 fr. 

Thierceliii, Br. Chez les anthropophages. Aveu- 
tures , . . a la Nouvelle-Caledonie. Ps. 3872. 12nio, 
2 f r. 

NEW GUINEA. 

Aa, P, J. B. C. R. van der. Reizen naar Neder 
laiidsch Nieuw-Guiiiea. Gravenhage, 1879. Svo, 
Baltin, E. Blorgenrothe auf New Guinea [Mitthei- 
lungeu aus deni Leben des Missiouars J. G. (S-eisslerl. 
Kaisersw. 1879. Svo. 3.80 Mk. 

Bevaii, T. F. Toil, travel, aud discovery in British 
New (xuinea. L., Paul, 1890 Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Chalmers, J., and Gill, W. W. Work and adven- 
tures m New Guinea, 1877-85. L,, Rel, Tr. Soc., 
1883. Svo. 6s, 

Chalmers, J. Adventures in New Guinea. L., Rel. 
Tr. Soc., 1886. 18mo. 6d.— Pioneering in New 

Guinea L , Rel. Tr. Soc., 1887. Svo. 16s. 

B^ Albertis, L. 31. La Nouvelle-Guinee Ps.* 1883. 
12mo. 4 fr. Transl., New Guinea; what I did and 
saw L., Low, Dost., Houghton, 1880. 2 v. 8vo. 42s. 
$ 10 . 00 . 

B’Estrey, Meyners, Br. La Paponasie, ou Nonvelle- 
Guinee occuleutdle. Ps. 1881. Svo. 7 fr. 

Gill, W. W. Life in tlie Soiitliern isles; or, scenes 
and inc*ident.s in the South Pacific and New Guinea. 
L., Relig. Tr. Soc., N. Y., Nelson, 1876. 2d e., 1887. 
Svc. 5s. Od. $2.75.— Myths and songs from the 
Southern Pacific. L., King, 1876. Svo. 9a.— His- 
torical sketches of savage life in Polynesia; with 
illustrative clan songs. Wellington, New Zealand, 
G. Didsbury, 1880. Svo.— Jottings from the Pacific. 
L , Relig. Tr. Soc., 1885. Svo. 5s. 

Girard, J. La Nouvelle-Guinee, histoire de la d6c(^n- 
verte, description geograph iijue, la race papone, 
mueurs et coutumes des indigenes. . . . Ps. 1883. 
8vo. 

Guillemard, F. H. H. Cruise to . . . New Guinea. 

L., Murray, 1887. 2 v. Svo. 42s. 

Hager, C. Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land (New Guinea) mid 
der Bismarck Archipelago. Lpz. 1880. 8vo. 2 Mk. 
Key^er, A. Our cruise to New Guinea. L , Ridgwuy, 
1883. 18mo. Is. 

X^awsoii, J, A. Wanderings in the interior of New 
(Guinea. L., Chapmaii, 187’5. Svo. lOs. 6d. N. Y., 
Scribn«*r. $3 00. 

Lindt, J. W. Ificturesque New Guinea. L. aud N. 

it., Longmans, 1887. 4tii. 42s. $15.00. 

Lyne, C. New Guinea. L., Low, 1885. 2v. Svo. 10.s.Gd. 
Macfarlano, S., Itev., Ll^.B., etc. Among the can- 
nibals of xN'ew Guinea; the story of the. New Guinea 
missiiui of the L. M. S. L., Snow, 1888, Phila,, Pres. 
Bd., 1889. Hvo. 5 h, $1.00. 

Moresby, J. N(*w Guinea and Polynesia discoveries. 

L., Murray, 1876, Svo. 15 r. 

Mnri'iiy, A. W. Forty years’ mission work in Poly- 
nesia and New Guinea, 3835-75. L., Nisbet, and 
N. Y., Garter, 1870. Svo. 7’s, 6d. $2.50. 

RaltVay, A. Viaje t'l Nueva ( { uiuea. Madrid, 3881 . Fo. 
Bibiiiilly, H, If. From my veranda in New Guinea. 

L., Niitt, 1HH9. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Sachot, Octavo, NOigres et Papons; rAfrique 6qua- 
torlale et la Nonvelle>Guinee. Ps. 1879. 12m<). 2 fr. 
Scratch ley, P., Sir. Australian defences and New 
Guinea. L. aud N. Y., Macmillaii, 1887. Svo. t4s, 
$4.00. 

Soiiuerat. Voyage t\ la NouvcUe GuinOe (en 1771). 

Ps, 1776. 4to. lOfr. Germ, traiisl. Lpz. 1777. 
Stoiic, O. C. A few mouths in New Guinea. L., 
Low, N. V., Harjnu'S, 187'9. Svo. 32s. 10c. 
Strachau, J. Explorations and adventures in New 
Guinea. L., Low. 1888. Hvo. 12s. 

Tr^gaxico, L. Adventures in Now Guinea, . , . Niue 
years in captivity in the interior of New Guinea, 
ii., Low, 3876. n. e., 1888. l2mo. 2s. 

NEW HEBRIDES AND SANTA CRUZ. 

Brenohley, J. L. Cruise of H. M. S. Oura^oa among 
the South Sea islands, in 3865, L,, Longmans, 1878. 
Svo. 42s. 

Canxpi>elL F. A. A year in the New Hebrides, L., 
Nisbet, 1874. 8vo. 5s. 
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Colonies Fran$aises, Les. (Ed. L. Henrique.) Vol. 
IV. rOc^an Pacifique. (New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia.) Ps. 1840. 12mo. 4fr. 

Coote, W. Wanderings South and East. L., Low, 
1882. 8vo. 21s. 

Gill, W. Gems from the Coral Islands; account of 
recent missionary success in the New Hebrides, 
etc. L., Ward, 1855-,'>6 2 v. 9th 1,000, 1871. 1 v. 

Svo. 2s. Cd. Phila. 1856. 2 v. 12mo. $1.80. 

Inglis, J. In the New Hebrides [thirtj'-tliree years’ 
missionary woik]. L., Nelsons, 1886. 8vo. 5s.— 
Bible illustrations from the New Hebrides, with 
notices of the progress of the mission. L., Nelson, 
18‘JO. 8 VO. 5s. 

Imliaub, E. N. Les Nouvelles-H^brides. Ps. 1890. 
6 fr. 

Kay, John. (Ed ) The slave trade in the New Heb- 
rides: being papers read at the annual meeting of 
the New Hebrides Mission, held at Aniw'a, July, 
1871. Ediu. 1872. Svo. 

Lemire, OUas. Voyage d. pied en Nouvelle-Cal6donie 
et description des Nouvelles-Hebrides. Ps. 1884. 
Svo, 7.50 fr. 

Markham, A. H, Cruise of the Rosario amongst the 
New Hebrides and Santa Cruz Islands. L., Low, 
1873. Svo, 16s. 

Paton, J. G, Missionary to the New Hebrides: an 
autobiography. L., Hodder, N. Y., Carter (now 
Revell), 1889-90. 2 parts, 8vo. Each, 6s. $1.50. 

(Several later edd.) 

Steele, R. The New Hebrides and Christian missions. 
L., Nisbet, ISSO, Svo. 8s, 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Abraham, C. J., Bp. Journal of a w'alk, etc., from 
Auckland to Taranaki. L., , 1856. 

Augas, G. P. Illustrations of N. Zealand. L.. Maclean, 
1847. Fol. £10 108. 

Annals of the Colonial Church of New Zealand. 
L. 1847. 

Australiexi, skildradt af en MissioniBr, jemte upplys- 
niugar oni Nya-Zeeland (Australia pictured by a 
mibSiouary, together with in format ion on New Zea- 
land). Transl. by G. Svederus. Stolm. 1867. 

Barker, Lady. Station life m New Zealand, L. and 
N. y., Blaomillau, 1870. Sd e„ 1883. 8vo. 3s, Sd. 
$1.2o.— Station amiubements in New’ Zealand. L., 
Hunt, 3873. 3d e., 1875. 12nio. 3s, 6(1. 

Barlow, P. W. Kaipaia; or, exj3eriences in No. 
New Zealand. L.,Low, lataud2de.,lH88. 8vo. 6s. 

Bathgate, J. New Zealand: its resources and pros- 
Ijects. L,, Chambers, 1880. Svo. Is. Od. 

Bibliograi>hy, The literature relating to New Zea- 
land. L. Z. Govt. Pub. Off., 18—. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

Bradshaw, J. New Zealand as it is. L., Low, i883. 
Svo. 12s. (id.— Ne%y Zealand of to-day, 1884-87. L., 
Low, 1888. Svo. 14s. 

Brown, T. R. New’ Zealand and its aborigines. L., 
Smith & E., 1845. Svo. 8.s, 

Biiller, J, Forty years’ in New’ Zealand; a personal 
narraf ive and an accoimt of Maoridom and of the 
CJhristianimtion of thecoumry. L., H<»d<ler, 3878. 
Svo. 10s. 6d.— New Zealand, past and present. L., 
Hodder, 1880. Svo. 3s, Cd. 

Butler, - — , Miss. Glimpses of Maori land. L , — 
1888 . Ss. 

Chautierovzow, L. A. New’ Zealand: right of the 
aborigines. L., New’by, 1848. Svo. 10s. Od. 

Chapman, H. R. New Zealand portfolio. L., Smith 
& B , 1848 Svo. 4s. 

Cheqtiered Career, A. ; or, fifteen years in Australia 
and New Zealand. L., Bentley, If^Hl. Svo. 10s. Od. 

Claydeu, A. Popular handbook to New Zealand. L., 
Wyman, ISSn. 2tl e., 188C. 32mo, 2s. Cd. 

Coates, X). New Zealanders and their lands. L., 
Hatchard. 1844. Svo. Is 

Cooper, H. S. New’ Zealand year-book, lSvSG-87. L., 
Low, 1886. Svo. 7.S 6 <l. 

Oowie, W. J., Bp. Our la.st year in New Zealand. 
L., Paul. 188S, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Cox, A. Men of mark in New’ Zealand. L,. Simpkin, 
188(5. Svo. 12s. (id. 

Crawfoi’d, J. C. Recollections of travel in New Zea- 
land and Austi'alia. Jj , Trlibiier, iHSn. gvo iRs. 

Crozet. Nouveau voyage 5. la Mer du Snd. Ps. 1783. 
Svo. Eng. trails., Tasmania. New Zealn ml, and the 
Ladrone Islands aii<l rln* Philippines in the years 
1771-72. L., Tnielove & Shirley, 1891. Svo. 

Cruise, R. A. Journal of ten months’ residence in 
New’ Zealand. L., Longman, 1824. Svo. lOs, 6cl. 

Boxxcourt, A. S. cle. Georges Betrand, on dix ans 
ft la Nouvelle-Z^lande. Ps. 3877 Svo. 2,50 fr.— Le 
petit fils d’Emal, on la Kouvelle-Z61a»de ft notre 
f^poque. Ps. 1878, Svo. 

Eirth, J. C. Nation -making: a story of New Zealand. 
L., Longmans, 1890. Svo. 6s. 


Eitton, E. B. New Zealand; condition, prospects, 
etc. L., Stanford, 3855. 12mo. 4s. 

Gisborne, W. New Zealand rulers and statesmen, 
3840-85. L., Low’, 1885. Svo. 7s. 6 d.— Colony of 
New Zealand : its history, vicissitudes, etc. L., 
Petherick, 1888. Svo. 7s, 6 d. 

Gorst, J. E. Maori king; our quarrel w’ith New’ Zea- 
land. L., Macmillan, 1864. 8 vo. lOs 6 d. 

Green, W. S. The nigh Alps of New’ Zealand. L. and 
N Y, Macmillan, 1883. 12mo 7s 6 d. $2.25. 

Grey, G. Polynesian mythology and ancient tradi- 
lional histoi-y of tlie New Zealand race. L , Murray, 
1855, 2d e., N. Z. Govt. Pub. Off., 18—. Svo. 5s — 
Proverbial sayu.gs of the ancestors of the New’ 
Zealand 1 ace. L., Triibner, 1858 Svo 3s Cd. 

Harven, Emile de. La Nouvelie Z^lande; histoire, 
etc. Pa. 18S J. 8 vo. 5 fr. 

Hay, W. 1 >. Blighter Britain; or, settler and Maori 
in Nortberu New’ Zealand. L., Bentley, 1882. 2 v, 
H\o. 21 s. 

Hector, Jos. Handbook of New Zealand (oiifieial 
publication). L , Stanford. 1883-4. 8 vo, 2 r. 

Hochstetter, E. v. New’ Zealand, its physical geog- 
raphy, etc. From the German by E. Sauter. Stuttg. 
1867. Svo. [258.] 

Hodder, E. Memories of New Zealand life. L., 
JackRon & W.. 1862 2d e.. 1803. 32mo. 3s. 6 d, 

Iiiglis, J. Our New’ Zealand cousins. L., Low’, 1887* 
8 vo, Cs. 

Jacob-s, H. New Zealand: dioceses of Auckland, 
Christchurch, etc, L , S. P. C K., 1889. 12 ino, .'Is. 

Kennedy, A. New Zealand. L., Loiiginaus, 1S73. 
2d e., 1874 Svo. Os. 6 d, 

Ma.ioribanks, A. Travels in New Zealand. L., Smith 
& E , 1845. 12mo. 4.S. 6 d. 

Maori Mementoes : addresses by the natives of New 
Zealand. L., 'Willis, 1857. Svo. 4s 6 d. 

Marshall, W. B. Tw’O visits to New Zealand. L , 
Nisbet, 1836 12mo. 7s. 6 d. 

Monrad, l>. G. Gamie Ny-Zeeland (Old New Zea- 
land). Ed. by . Kbrni. 1870. 

Moore, J. M. New Zealand for the emigrant, invalid, 
and tourist. L., Low. 1800. Svo. 5s. 

Ncu Seelaiuler. Lpz. 1834. 

New Zealand Handbook. L., Stanford, 18—, 11th 
e., 1867. 12nio. Is. 

Nicholas, J. L. Voyage to New Zealand with the 
Rev. Samuel Marstlen, 1814-15. L., Black, 1817. 

Sv. 8 vo. 24.S. Germ, trails. ■\Veimnr, IHH). 

Nicliolls, J. H. K. The king country; or, e.xplora- 
tions in New Zealan l. L., Low', and N. Y., Scrib- 
ner & W., 1st and 2a e., 1884. Svo. 21s. $1.50. 

Old New Zealand, native customs, (*re. By a Pak(*lui 
Maori. L., Smith & E., 1863. Hvo. Hs. 

Payton, E. %V. Round about New Zealand; 3 years 
*in the antipodes. L., Chapman, 1888. Hvo. 12s. 

Philosopher Dick : Adventiires. etc., of a New’ Zea- 
land shepherd. L.. Unw'in, 1890. 2 v. Hvo. 21s. 

Poeiiamo ; sketches of the early days of New Zealand. 
L., Williams & N., 1881. Svo. 6 s. 

Polack, J. S. Manners and customs of the New Zea- 
landers. I 4 ., Madden. 1840. 2 v. Hvo. lOs. — Travels 
in New’ Zealand, 1831-4J7. L., Bent ey, 1838. 2 v. 
Hvo. 16s. 

Pope, J. H. The State: rudimentary New Zealainl 
.soeiology. L., N. Z. Govt. Pub Off.lH--, Hvo. ‘Is. 

Rusden, G. W. History of New’ Zealand. L., Cliat)- 
inan, 1883. 3 v. Hvo. 50s. 

Salfeld, E. Naohriohten aus <ler Ileidenwelt (No. 
1 , Neu Seeland). Hamb. 1861. Hvo. 15 Pf. 

Shortland, E<1. Southern districts of New Zealand 
(1843-14). I.r.. Longman, 1851. 8 vo, lOs, 61 I.— 'I’m 
ditions and superstitionH of the New’ ZealandtU H. 
L., Longman, 1851. 2d c„ 1857. Hvo. 7‘.s, (id.— 
Maori religion and mythology. L., Longmans, 
1882. 8 vo. 3s, 

Silvcr^s Handbook of Atisti’alhi aiul New Zea- 
land. L , Silver. 1874. 8 vo. 5s. 

Simmoms, A. Old England and New' Zealand: the 
government, huvs, . , . resonrees of New Zealand, 

. , . and historical sketch of the Maori race. L., 
Stnuford. IHHO, Hvo. 2s. 

Sutter, A. Per Mare, per Terras: visit to Nt‘W Zeahuid 
by Australia, et<*, L., Unwin, 1887. Hvo. 3s, (id. 

Taylor, R. New Zealaml and its inhabitants. L., 
Wertheim* 1855. 2(1 e., 1870, Hvo. 258 .- 1^181 and 
present, of New Zealand, L., Macintosh, 1H6H. Hvo.. 
308 . 6 d.— Te Ika a Mard; or. New Zealand ami in- 
habitants. L., Macintosh, IP-; 11 , e., 1870. Hvo. 2f>8. 

Thomson, A. S. New Zealand, , . . savage and civi- 
lized. L , Murray, 1859. 2v. 2 dc., IHOO. Hvo. 248, 
Travers, W* T. L. New’ Zealand: graphic and de- 
seftptive. L., IjOw. 1877, Fo. 1 CH«. 

Trollope, A. Austmlia and New’ Zealand. Ij., Chap- 
man, 1873. 2 V. 2a e., 1875, Svo. 7e. Cd. M e,, 
3881. 38. ’ 

Tucker, Charlotte, Miss [**A* L, O* E.”}. The 
Southern cross and the Southern crown; or, the 
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gospel in New Zealand. L., Nisbet, 18- : n. e., 1858. 

• 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Verne, J. Voyage round the world. L. and N. Y., 
Routledge, 1810-78. 3 v. 12ino. (Vol, 3. New Zea- 
land, 1878. 3s. 6d. $1.50.) 

Wakefield, E. New Zealand after fifty years. L. and 
. N. Y., Cassell, 1889. 8vo. 7s. 6d. fe.OO. 

White, J. The ancient history of the Maori. L., Low, 
1 887-89. 4 V. 8vo. 40s. 

William.s, W., Bp. Christianity among the New' 
Zealanders. L., , 1807. :id e., 1874. Svo. 5s. 

Woman’s Mission in Australia. L 1849. 16mo. 

Yates, W, An account of New Zealand, and of the 
formation and progress of the Church Missionary 
Sjooiety’s Mission in the Nortliern Island. L., See- 
ley, 1st and 2d e., 1835.— Letters to and from natives 
of New Zealand converted to Christianity. L , 
Seeley (?), 183G. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NICARAGUA, 

See Central America. 


NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

Atkinson, G. M. Notes on Nicobar Islanders. (See 
“Journal of Ethnological Society,” vol. 2 ) 

Btisch, H. Journal of a cruise among the Nicobar 
Islands. Calc. 1845. 

Hansel, J. G. Letters, etc., and account of an attempt 
to convert the natives of the Nicobar Islauds. L. 
1812. 

Mdller, N, C. C. Bidrag eller Uclkast til Frecleriks 
Oernes eller de nikobari-ske Oers, Indb., Produkters 
Beskr. (Contributions to a de.scription of the Fred- 
ericks, or the Nicobar Isl., their inhabitants, prod- 
ucts, etc.) Kbhn. 1799. 

Boseii, D. Eriiulringer fra mit Ophold paa de Niko- 
bar.ske Oer (Reminiscences ol my stay on the 
Nicobar Isl.). Kbhn. 1839. 

Kink, H, Die Nikoharisehe luseln. Kblin. 1847. 
Uddrag af de paa Nicohariierne i Poraaret 1846 
anstillede UndersdgelKer ( Extracts from the exp6ri- 
inents made in the Nicobar Isl. in the spring of 
1840). Kbhn. 1840. 

NUBIA. 

See Abyssinia and Egypt. 

OCEANICA. 

See Polynesia. 

PALESTINE. 

See Syria. 

PARAGUAY. 

Baillifs Alex. F. Paraguayan treasure, the search 
and tin* discovery. L., Simpkiii, 1887. Svo. Cs. 
Bertli<*t, EUe. I^es missionauvs du Paraguay. Ps. 
1853. 18m<). 00 ctm. 

Burton, K. F. Letters from the battlefields of Para- 
guay. L., Tinsley, 1870. Hvo. Ifis. 

Oelliex, I)c‘, Mile. Histoire du Paraguay. Ps. 1841. 
2 V. l.Smo, 1.00 fr. 

Chark-ivoix, P. F. X. de. The history of Paraguay 
[and of the Jesuit missions there]. Eng. transl. 
L. 1709. 2 V. Svo. as, 

Clappier, H. Dfttails intimes sur Pfitat des lieux, 
des homines et des choses au Paraguay. Ps. 1809. 
Svo. 2 fr. 

Cod man, .1. Ten months in Bra/Jl, with notes on the 
Paraguayan war. N, Y., Miller, 1872. 3d e., 1870. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Beinersay, A. Histoire . . , de Paragiiuy, et des 
6tabUss<mients des JAsuites. Ps. 1800-05. 2 v. [uu- 
finished) 8vo, 20 fr. 

BobrizUoft'er, M. Account of the Adipones, an 
ejjuestriaa people of l^araguay. L. 1822. 3 v. Svo. 

Bu Graty, Alfr. La r^publique du Paraguay. Ps. 
1802. Svo. 25 fr. 

Goth<dn, K. Der chnstlich-socialo Staat der Jesu- 
iten in Paraguay. Lpzg. 188-3. Svo. 1.80 Mk. 
Lambel, Comte de. Le Paraguay. Ps. 1878. Svo. 2fr. 
1^0 Long, J. L(* Paraguay, l^s, 1868. Svo. 1 fr. 
Mansfield, C. 1$. Paraguay. L., Macmillan, 1856. 
8vo. 12s. Od. 

Menlemans, Aug. La rfpublique du l^araguay; 

Atude Uistorique, Pa. 1883. 8vo. 

Me vert, E, Ein Jahr zu Pferde. Reisen In Paraguay. 
Wamlsburg, 188-. 2d e., 1888. Svo, 4.60 Mlc— Reise- 
briefe aiis Paraguay. Wandsburg, 1883. 8vo. 75 pf. 
Missions in Japan and Paraguay. N. Y., Sadlier, 
18~, 12mo. $1.00. 

Mulhall, M- G. Elver Plate republics. L., Stanford, 
1874. Svo. 8s.— Europe to Paraguay. Ij., Stanford, 
lo77. Svo. 6s. 


Muratori. II Christianesimo felice nelle missione nei 
Paragiu. Torino, 1743. French trans., Nouvelles 
des missions du Paraguay. Ps 1840. l2mo. j .40 f r. 

Page, T. J. La Plata, the Argentine confederation, 
and Paraguay; narrative of exploration in 1853-56 
N. Y. , Harper, 1859. 2d e., with explorations of 1859- 
60, 1867. 

Pauke, Reise in die Mission nach Paraguay. 'VVien, 
1829 

Poneel, B, Le Paraguay moderne. Ps. 1867. Svo. 
10 fr. 

Quentin, Ch. Le Paraguay. Ps. 1865, Svo. 1 fr. 

Bengger and Longcliamp. Reign of Dr. Francia in 
Paragnaj'. L., Hurst, 18-. 8vo. 9s 

Robertson, J, F., and W. P., Francia’s Reign of 
Terror. L., Mui ray, 18— . Svo. 10s. Od.— Letters on 
Paraguay. L , Murray, 18 — . 2 v. Svo 21s. 

Thomp.son, Geo. War m Paraguay, with historical 
sketch of the country. L,, Longmans, 1869. Svo. 
12a. Od. 

Toeppen, H. Ein hundert Tage in Paraguay. Ham- 
burg, 1885. Svo. 6 Mk. 

Washburn, C. A. History of Paraguay, Bost., Lee 
& S., 1870. 2 V. Svo. $7.50. 

PATAGONIA. 

(Now part of Chili and of the Argentine Republic.) 

Beerbohm,J. Wanderings in Patagonia. L..Chatto, 
1878. 2d e, 1881. Svo. 3s. Od. N. Y., Holt, 1879. 
iGmo. $1.00. 

Bourne, B. F. Life among the giants, etc., in Pata- 
gonia. L., Vizeiellj', 1st and 2d e , 1833. 12uio. Is. 
Am. e., under title, Captive in Pataconia. Bost., 
Gould & L., 1853; n. e., Lothrop, 1874. ICmo. $1.25. 

Coan, T. Adventures in Patagonia: missionary tour 
of exploration. N. Y., Dodd, 1880, 12mo. $1,23. 

Coppingei*, R. W. Cruise of the Alert in Patagonian 
waters. L., Sonnenscliein, 1883. Svo. 2I.s. 

Baireaiix, E. Buenos Ayres, la pain pa et la Piita- 
gouie. Ps. 187'8. 12mo. 3.50 fr. 

Bespavd, G. P. (Ed) Hope deferred, not lost; or, 
missions to Patagonia. L., Nisbet, 1853. 2d e., 1854. 
Svo. 5s. 

Bixie» F,, Lady. Across Patagonia, L., Bentley, 
and N. Y., Worthington, 1880. Svo. 15s $’.7.?. 

Falkner, T. A deserq^tion of Patagonia and the ad- 
joining parts of South America. Hereford, 1774, 
4to. 

Gardiner, A. F. A visit to the Indians on the fron- 
tiers of Cliili, L , Seeley, 1841. 8vo. Os.— A voice 
from South America. L., Seeley, 1847. 12mo. Is. 

Guinnard, A. Three years’ slavery among Pata- 
gonians. [Trans from Fr. original. Ps. 1804. 12ni(>. 
3.50 fr.] L., Bentley, 1871. Svo. 10s. Ocl. 

Hettnev, A. Das Klima von Westpatagouia. Bonn, 
1881. Rvo. 

Hope def4*rred. See Despard. 

Lisin, R. Viaje al pais do los Tchuelches. Buenos 
Aires, 1879. Svo. 

MacBoiiall, John. Voyage to Patagonia. L., Reii- 
shaw% 18—. 12mo 8s. 

Mahon, AllV. La Nouvelle France. Etude historiqtie 
. . , durovaunied’Araucanie. P.S.1H74. 12nio. 1 fr. 

Milner, G. H. Paraguay in 1880. L. [1880]. Hvo. 

Moreno, F. P. Viaje A la Patagonia. Buenos Aires, 
18—. 2d e., 1870. Hvo. 

Mnsters, G. O. At home with Iho Patagonians. L., 
Murray, 1871. 2ti e., 1873. Hvo. Ills, 

Myers, Sarah A., Mrs. Pioneers of Fuegia. Phil.,, 
Pres. Hd. Pub.. 1801. 12mo. .$1 00. 

Orllie-Antoine I., roi d’Araucanie et de Pata^onie. 
Sou avfinement au trfme et sa captivity au Chili, Ps. 
1H0!5. Hvo. 3 fr.— I^ettres. Ps 1808. Svo. 50 ettn. 

Pennant, T. Of the Patagonians. Formed from the 
relati<ni of Father Falkener, etc. L 1788. 4to. 

Snow, W. P. Cruise off Tierra del Fuego, Falkland 
Islands, etc. 

Vancouveiv George, Voyage of disi^overy to the 
Northern part of the South Scti and Along the 
Western coast of America. L. 1790-94 (f) Germ, 
transl, 1794. 2 v, Danish transl. Ki)hii. 1799-1802. 
2 V. 

Vicufla Maekenna, B. 1.4a Patagonia. Santiago, 
1880. Hvo. 

PELEW I'^LANDS. 

Hockin, J. P. A suppletnent to the accotint of the 
Pelew Isl/iiitls. L., Buhver, 1803. 4to. (See below.) 

Keate, G. An account of the Pelew Islands. L., G. 
Nicol, 1788. 4to. 6th e. with supplement by J. P. 
Hockin, L., G, & W. NIcol, 1808. 4to. 

Semper, C. Die Palau-inseln im Stillen Ocoan. Lpz. 
1873. Svo. OMk. 

PERSIA. 

Anderson, T. S. My wanderings in Persia. L, 
Blackwood, 1880, 8vo. 10s. Cd. 
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Arnold, Arthur. Through Persia by caravan. L., 
Tinslej’, X. Y., Hai-per, IrfTU. v. 8vo. 28s. 1 v. 

Svo. $1.75. 

Atkinson, J. Customs and manners of the women of 
Persia, and their domestic institutions. (Transl.) 

L., Oriental Tr. Fund, 18^2. 8vo. 5s. 

Badger, G. P. Nestorians and their rituals. L., 
Masters, 1852. 2 v. 8vo. SGs. 

Baker, V. Clouds in the East: travels and adventures 
on the Perso-Turkoinan frontier. L,, Chatto, N.Y., 
yonbner, IS'iO. Svo. 18s. $6 75. 

Ballantiiie, H, ]\Iiduight marches through Persia. 

Bost., Lee «!i: S., 1879. Svo. $2.50. 

Bassett, J. Persia: travel and residence, 1S71 -85. L., 
Blaekie, and N. Y., Scribner, 1886. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
$1.50. — Persia, a narrative of the founding and for- 
tunes of tile Eastern Persian Mission. Phil., Pres. 
Bd., ISi^O. 16mo. $1.25 

Bell, E., Blaj, The Osus and the Indus. L., Trubner, 
1869. Svo. 3s. 

Bellew, H. W. Indus to the Tigris. L, TrUbner, 
1873. Svo. 4s. 

Beixiamin, S. G. W. Persia and the Persians. Best., 
Ticknor [1886]. 4to. $4 00.— 1 he story of Persia. 
N. Y., Putnams, 1887. l2mo. $1.50. 

Binning, R. B. Travels in Persia, etc. L., Allen, 
1857. 2 V. Svo. 28s. 

Blunt, Anne, Lady. Bedouin tribes of the Euphra- 
tes. L., Murray, N. Y., Harper, 1879. Svo. 2v. 
24s 1 V. $2 50. 

Brittlebank, W. Persia during the famine: nar- 
rative of a tour. L., Pickering, 1873 Svo 7s. 6d. 
Brytlges, H. J. An account of tlie ti ansactioiis of 
*his majesty's mission to the court of Persia, 1807-11. 
L.. Jas Bohn, 1834. 2 v. 8vo. 21 s. 

Cliai'diu, Jean. Journal du voyage . . . en Per.se, 
etc. 1st pt, (all pub.). London, 1080, fob 5th e. 
completed by L. Langltis. Ps. 1811. 10 v. Svo, Rep. 
1883, 2 V. 12mo. 4 fr. Eng. trans.. Description of 
Persia, etc. L. 1724. 3 v. 8vo (also in Pinkerton’s 
collection of vo\mges. L. 1S08. Vol. 9. 4to}, and 
L. 1886. 

Chodzko, A. SpecimeOsS of the popular iioetry of 
Persia. L., Allen, 1842. Svo. 15s. 

Coan, G. W. Persian missions. N. Y, 1879. Svo. 
Creasy, E. S. History of the Ottoman Turks. L., 
Bentley, 1854. 2 v. Svo. 28s. 2d e., 1877. N. Y., 
Holt, 1877. a2mo. $2.50. 1 v. 7s. Od, 

Bieulatoy, Jane, Mdme. La Perse, la Chaldee et 
la Susiane. Voyages etfectii6s en 1883-1886. Ps. 
1880 4to. 50 fr. Eng. trans., At Susa . , . nar- 
rative of travel through Western Persia, 1884-86. 
Phil., Gebbie, 1890. 4to. $5.00. 

Boncourt, A- >S. de. La Perse, . . . histoire, nioeurs, 
etc. P.s. 1885. 4to. 

I>re.s.serii.s, M. Statu eeclesife et religionis in Persico. 
Viteh 1,599. 

Bubeux, Xiouis. La Perse. Ps. 1841, Svo. C fr. 
Eastern IV‘v.siii: journeys of the Persian Boundary 
Commission, 1870-72 L. and N. Y., Mactnillan, 1876. 
2 V. 8 VO. 42s $18.00. 

Eastwick, E. IL The journal of a diplomatist’s 
threi^ years’ residence in Persia. L., Smith & E , 

1804. 2v. Svo. 18s.— The Gill is tan. JHertford, , 

1800. 2il e., 1880. 8vo. lOs, Od. 

Euphrate.>4 and Tigris. L. and N. Y., Nelson, 1879. 
lOino. 2 k. 80c, 

Eerrhu’, J. P. Caravan journeys and wanderings in 
Persia. L , Murray,! 858. Svo, 2Ls. 

Eletvher, J. P. Notes from Nineveli. and travels in 
Mesoporariiia. Assyria, and S.vria. L,, Hurst A* B., 
18,50. 2 V. Svo. 18,53. 12s. Phila., Lea, 18.50. 

12ino. 7'.5c. 

Fogg, W. p. Lnn<l of the Arabian Nights. L., Low, 
and N. y,, Scribner, 1875. 2(1 e„ 1882. 8vo. 10.s. Od. 
$b00. 

Fowler, Geo, Three years in Persia. L., Colbnru, 
1841. 3 V. 8 VO. 24s. 

Fraser, J. B, HiKtorical ami descriptive ncooimt of 
Persia. L., Simpkin, N. Y., Harper, 1847, 12mo. 
2s. Od, 18mo, 75c. 

FuelJi.s, R. Lokb Bliitter aus deni Orient. Wien, 1881. 
Svo. 

Gobiueau, Oto. de. Nouvelles asinti<ines. Ps. 1870. 
12riio. 3 fr. 50 c, Eng. trans., Romances of the 
East. N. Y., Appleton, 1878. 16m<). $1.00. 
GoRiswoiid, F. J. Telegraph and travel fin Pemal. 
L. and N. Y., Macmillan, 1874. 8vo. 21s. 
$ 8 . 00 , 

Grant, A. The Nestorians; or. the lost tribes. N.Y., 
Harper, and L., Theobald, 1841. 3d e., 1855. 13mo. 
3s $1.00. 

Histoi'y of tlx© Persians. L., Rel. Tr. Soc., 1842. 
Svo. 2s. 

Kitto, Jno. Court and people of Persia. Xa, Rel, Tr. 

Soc., 1850. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Lmssde, A. Era Persien. ICbhn, 1881. Svo. 

Lauide, X. Dr. A. Grant a ud the mountain Nestorians, 


Best., Lothrop, 1853. 4th e , 1874. 16mo, $1.50.— 
Woman and her Saviour in Persia. Bost., Cong. 
Pub. Co., n e., 1877. 12mo. $1.25. 

Eayax'd; A. H., Sir. Nineveh and its remains (1846- 
47). L , Murray, and N. Y., Putnam, 1849. 2 v. Svo. 
36s. $4 50. N.Y. 1852. 1 v. 12mo. 75 c,— A popular 
account of discoveries at Nineveh. Abridged. L., 
Murray, N. Y., Harper, 1851. Svo, 5s. 75 c.— Dis- 
coxerms in the ruins ot Niueveii and Babylon. 2d 
expedition (1849-51). L., Murray, N. Y., Harper, 
18.53. Svo, 2ls. $2.25.— Nineveh and its remains 
(1st expedition). Abridged by the author. L., 
Murray’, 1867. Svo, 7s. 6d. — Nineveh and Babylon. 
2d expedition. Abridged by the author. L , ‘Mur- 
ray, 1807. Svo, 7s Od.— Early adventures in Persia, 
Snsiana, and Babylonia. L., Murray, N. Y., Long- 
mans. 1887. 2 V. Svo. 24s. $7.50. 

Eoftus, W. K. Travels and researches in Chaldea, 
etc. L., Nisbet, 1S50. Svo. I2s. 

MCcGahan, J. A. Campaigning on the Oxus, etc. 
L., Low, 1876. 2 v. Svo. 18s, n. e., 1 v. 7s. Cd. 
N. Y , Harper, 1870. Svo. $3.50. 

Maogregor, O. M. Narrative of a journey through 
the province of Khorasau, etc., in 1875. L., Allen, 
1870. 2 V. 8vo. 30s. 

Malcolm, John, Sir. History of Persia from the 
earliest ages to the pi’esent time. L., Murray’, 1810. 
2 V. 30s.— Skeiches of Persia. L., Murray’, 1827. 
2 V. 3d e., 1845. 1 v. Svo. 3s. 6d. L. and N. Y^, 
Cassell, 1888. 2 v. ISmo. 6d. 20c. 

Markham, C. B. General sketch of the history’ of 
Pei*sia. L., Longmans. 1874. Svo, 21s. 

Marsh, D. W. Tennessean in Persia. Scenes in the 
life of Rev. S. A. Rhea. Phila., Pres. Pub. Com., 
1869. 12mo. $1.75. 

Mar.sh, H. C. A ride through Islam; being a journey’ 
through Persia and Afghanistan to India. L., 
Tinsley, 1877. Svo. 14s. 

Monod, Ormiah. Recits de la mission anifiricaine 
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Snow, 1839. 8vo, 4s. fid, 

l^ritehard, O. Missionary’s reivard: gospel in tho 
Pacific. L., Snow, 1844. 12mo. 4s. 1806, red. jiricis 
2s. Gd. 

Pritchard, W. T, Polynesian reminiscences. L., 
Chapman & H., 1866, 8vo, Ifis. 

(Juatrefa^;€‘.s, A. de. Th(‘ Polynesians and tlunr 

migrations. L., , 1867 (f). 8vo (V). Danisli 

transl. Kbhn. 1867. 

Bomilly, II. II, A true story of the W<‘st(*rn Paeific 
in lvS79-H(). L., Longmans, 1882. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Boss, J. Kntdeelcungs Ueise nach dem SUd-Polur 
Meer, 1839-43. Lpz. 1>S47. 

Russell, M. History of Polynesia. Kdinb., Nels<»ns, 
1836. 4th e„ 1853. 12mo. 3s. N. Y., Harper, 1836. 
18mo. 75c. 

St. Johnston, A. Camping among cminibals. L., 
MacnnilUin, 1883, 8vo. 4s. fid, 

Sclwyn, G. A, Letters on tlu^ Melanesian Mission* 
T.. 1855. 

South Sea Bubbles. By the Karl [of Penibrolo* and 
Mont., Oeo, Rob. C’lms. Herbert] and the Iioetor 
[G. H. KingKl(»vJ. L.* Bentley, l.st and 2d e., 3872 
8vo. 6s. N. y., Appk‘ton, 1872. l2mo. $1.50. 

TUiercelin, Dr. Journal d’lm ixilinitT, voyages en 
Ocf'auie. Ps. 18fifi, 2v. 12m<>. 7 f r, 

Thomas, Julian. Cannibals and eouvkds ... in 
the Western Pacific. L., Cassell, 1886, Hv<k Ids* fid. 

Turner, <4. Niutdeen years’ missionary life in Poly- 
nesia. L„ Snow, 3860. Svo. 12s* 

Tyler, C. M, Th<» island uorld of the Pmdfie (deeau. 
San Frane* 1H87. 

Vorguet, Abb4. Histoire de la premiere mission 
Catholupie . . . d(*MMaud8ie. i>s. 1854. Hvo. 2.50 fr. 

Vincent, F. Tlirough and through the tropics; 
thirty thousand miU*R of travel hi Polynesia, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. L,* Low, 1876, Hvd. Ids. fid. 

West, X. Hafoka, a missionary tale of the South Sea 
l*slaiiids. L., Nlshet O'), 1860, Hvo. -s.- -Ten years 
in Bouth Central Polynesia; reminiscences of a 
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mission to the Friendly Isles and their dependen- 
cies. L., Nisbet, 1865. Svo. 12s. 

Wheeler, D. Eelirrious visit to . . . some of the 
islands of i.he Pacific Ocean, etc. L., , 1339. Svo. 

Whetliain, J. W. B. Pearls of the Pacific. L., 
Hurst, 1870. Svo. 15s. 

Whitinee, S. J. The ethnology of the Pacific. L., 
Victoria Institute, 1S7D. Svo. — Polynesia, islands, 
races, missions. L. [13' ] Svo 

Wilkes, C. Voyage round the world. Host., Putnam, 
1849. 8vo S4.00. 

Williams, J. Missionary enterprise in the South Sea 
Islands. L , Snow, and N. Y., Appleton, 1837. 66th 
1,000. L. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Wilson, William. A missionary voyage to the South- 
ern Pacific Ocean (1796-98j in the Duff. L. 1799. 4to. 

Wood, C. Yachting cruise in the South Seas. 
L., King, 1815. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Young, R. The Southern world, Wesleyan deputation 
to Australia, etc. L., Hamilton, 1855. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

SAMOA, OR KAVIGATOR'S ISLANDS. 

Bastian, A. Einiges ans Samoa u. andern Inseln 
derSudsee. Berlin, 1889. Svo. 1.80 Mk. 

Churchward, W. B. 3\Iy consulate in Samoa Four 
years in the Navigator’s Islands. L., Bentley, 
1888. Svo. 15.S. 

Fiinsch, O. Samoafahrten. Leipzig, 1S88. Svo 12 Mk. 

Lundie, G. A. Missionary life in Samoa, 1840-41, 
Edinb., . and N. Y., Carters, 1845. 12nio. 3s. 6d. 

Oberuiuller, Jul. Samoa. Leipzig, 1889. Svo. 1 Mk. 

Turner, G. Samoa a hundred j-ears ago and long 
before, by E. G. Tyler. L , Macmillan, 1884. Svo. 9s. 

Wittstein, Thdr. Vier Briefe aus Samoa. Hanover, 
1889 Svo. 50 pf. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

See Hawaiian Islanos. 

SANTA CRUZ. 

See New Hebrides. 

SANTO DOMINGO. 

See Hayti. 

SIAM AND LAOS. 

Anderson, J. English intercourse with Siam in the 
17lh century. L., Paul, 1890. Svo. 15 r. 

Aymoniiier, JE. Notes surle Laos. Ps. 1885. Svo. 6fr. 

Bacon, G. 15. Siam, the land of the white elephant. 
N. y., Scribner, 1873. 32mo. 50c. 

Bock, C. Temples and elephants [Upper Siam and 
Laos], L., Low, 1884. 8vo, 21 h. 

Bowring, dohn, Sir. Kingdom and people of Siam. 
L., Parker, 1857. 2v. Svo. 32s. 

Burinan Village in Siam. Pliila., Am. Bapt. Pub. 
Soc., 18— . 18mo. 17c. 

Caddy, F,, Mrs, To Siam and Malaya in the Duke 
of Sutherland’s yacht. L„ Hurst & B., 1888. Svo. 
12s. 

Cort, M. L., Miss. Siam. N. Y., Randolph [1886], 
12mo. $2.00. 

Colfiuhoun, A, K. Among the Shnns. L., Field & 
T., 1885. Svo. 21s. 

Crawfard, John, .Journal of an embassy from the 
froverrior-Gleneral of India to the courts of Siam 
ami Cochiu-Cluna. L., Colburn, 1820. 2 v. 8vo, 

31s. 6d. 

Dalton, Win, The white elephant; or, the hunters 
ofAva, L., Orimth&F., 1859, 12mo. 5s. 

Di*ii>i>.s, J. F. See IIistokicjal Sketches, etc., in sec- 
tion V. 

Fcinlge, F. K,, Mrs, Eastern side; or, missionary 
life in Siam, Phila,, Am. Bapt. l^ib. Soc., 1871. 
lOmo. SI. 50. 

Forhin, Comte tie. Voyage 5* Siam. Ps. 1853. 18mo. 
1 fr. 25 c. 

Front <l<» Fontpertttis, A. Oliine, Japon, Siam, etc. 
Ps. 1RH2. l2nio. 2,60 fr.— Le royamne <le. Siam fin 
his “Lu Japon CivilM’J. Ps. 1883. 16mo. 75ctm. 

Grohan, A. Le royaum© de Siam. Ps. 1867. 4th e., 
1H7H. Svo, 3.50 fr. 

Gtitzlafif, Caxd. Verslag van driejarig verblijf in 
Siam, etc. Rdarn. laSS.—Dreijilhrigeu Aufenthalt 
im Konigreichc Siam. Basel, 1835. 8vo. 7.50 Mk. 
—Ausftlhrlittlier Bericht von seinem drcijiUirigen 
Aufenthalt in Siam. KUiorfeld, 1838. 8vo. 1 Mk. 

Deonowcns, A, H., Mrs. English governess at the 
Siamese court. Phila., Coates, 1870. 12 mo. $1.50. 

Moltke. Santlial Kolonien i As.sam (Tlie Santhal 
colony in Assam!. Kbhn. 1885. 

Moiihot^ Henri. Voyage <Iana les ro vaumes de Siam, 
de Cambodge, de Laos, . . . Ps, 1869. 12mo. 2 fr, 

O’Farell, Ed. Siam an XX« siftcle. Ps. 1873. 16mo. 
2.50 f r. 

Pallegoix, J. B., Mgr. Description du royaume 
Thai, ou Siam. Ps. 1854. 2 v. 12mo. 10 fr. 

Flnto, F, M. Abeutheuerliche Reise durch China, 
Tartarie, Siam, Pegu, etc. Jena, 1868. Svo. 1,20 Mk. 


Progress of Western Education in Siam. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of Ed., 1880. Svo. 

Rbttger i^E, H. Briefe fiber Hinter Indien. Berl. 
1844. 

Siam and Laos as seen by our American Mis- 
sionaries. Phila., Pres. Bd. [1884]. 12mo. $1.85. 

L,, Woolmer, 1886. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Taylor, B, Siam. N. Y., Scribner. 1881. 12mo. $1.25. 
Vincent, F. Land of the white elephant [Siam], 1871- 
2. N. Y., Harper, and L., Low, 1873. Svo. ISs. 
$3.50. 


SIBERIA AND RUSSIAN PROVINCES. 


Andree, Bichard. Das Amur-Gebiet und seine 
Bedeutung. [Malerische Feierstunden . . . Asien, 
Band 3.] Lpz 1874. 8vt>. 

Atkiii.soii, T. W. Explorations in oriental and west- 
ern Sibeiia. L., Hurst & B , N. Y., Harper, Phila., 
J. E. Potter, 1857. Svo. 42s. $3 50. $1.75.— 

Upper and lower Amoor. L., Hurst & B., ISGO. 
Svo 42s. 

Billings, Joseph, Commodore. Expedition to the 
Noi-thern parts of Russia, 1785-94. Narrated by 
Martin Sauer. L., Caddell, 1803. 4to 

Bonvalot, G, En Asie centrale. Ps. 1884. 12mo. 

Bush, R, J. Reindeer, dogs, and snow-shoes; journal 
of Siberian travel, 1865-7. N. Y., Harper, 1871. Svo. 
$3.00. 

Collins, Perry McD. A voyage down the Amoor: 
with a land journey through Siberia, and incidental 
notices of Mancliooria, Kamscliatka, and Japan. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1860. 12nio. 25c. Reissued uith 
title Overland explorations in Siberia, Northern 
Asia, and great Amoor country N. Y., Appleton, 
18G4. 12mo. $2.00. 

Cotlrell, Chas. H. Recollections of Siberia in the 
years 1840-41. L., Parker, 1842. Svo. 12s. Trans, 
into German. Lpz. 1840. 

Dostoyc* flaky, F. Buried alive; or, 10 years of penal 
servitude ni Siberia. N. Y., Holt, 1881. 12mo. $1.50. 

Gilder, W. H. Icepack and tundra: search for the 
“Jeannette.” N. Y., Scribner, L., Low, 1883. Svo. 
$4.00. ISk 

Hansteen, C. Reise-Erinnenmgen aus Siberien. 
[Trans, into German from the Dutch.] Lpz, 1854. 
8vo. 1 Mk. 

Hill, S. 8. Travels in Siberia. L., Longman, 1834. 
2 v. 8vo. 24s. 

Kenmui, George. Tent life in Siberia and adventures 
among the Korak,s and other tribes in Kainichatka, 
etc. N. Y., Putnam, 1870. 5th e., 1870, 12mo. $2.00. 

Kohti, A., und Aiidree, R. Siberien und das Amur 
Gebint. Geschichte uiul Reisen, Landschaften imd 
Vdlker zwischen Uial uiid Beringstrasse. Lpz., 
1876 (V). 2d e., 1876. 2 v. 8vo. 9 Mk. 

Kraschminiiikow, 8. Beschreibung von Kamts- 
eluitka. I.«f*iug<>, 1706. 

Laudsdoll, H. Through Siberia. L., Low, Bost., 
rioughton, 1882. 2 v. 30s. n. e., 30s, 1 v. Svo. 15s. 
$ 8 . 00 . $ 3 . 00 . 

Millingen, Fx'ed’k, Wild life among the 

Koord.s. L., llurst & B , 1870. 8vo. 15s, 

Mi.H.Hiouar, Bin, im F'erneu Nord Osten (Siberia, 
etc.) Stuttg. 1884. Svo. 50 IT 

Muller, E, XJu frangais en SibfM'ie. Aventures du 
Comte de Moiitlen. Ps. 1878. Svo. 2 fr. 

Niemojowski, L. Siberian pictures, L., Hurst, 
1883. 2v. Svo. 21.S. 

Pallas, P. 8- “ MerkwUrdigkeiten” aus seinen Reisen, 
Frankf . 1 7 73. — Rei.se <1 urch Provi nzen des Kus.siHehcn 
Reichs. Lpz* 177*8.— Nachrichten fiber Mongolisch© 
Vdlkei-schafteii. Lpz. 1779. 

Beuilly, J. Voyage en Orimee, etc., 1803. Ps. 1800. 

Sarytschew, G. Achtjlibrig© Roise durch die ndrdl, 
theile Sihiricns, desEismeeivs u. den uiirdl. Ocean, 
17^-93, aus d. Russ. Lpz. 1805-15. 2 tide. Svo. 
7 Thaler. 

Saner, M. So© Billing.s, J. 

Weimar, 1603. 

Seebohm, H. Siberia in Asia: valley of the Yenesay. 
li.. Murray. 1882. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Steller, O. W. Beschreibung von Kamtschatka. 
Frankf, 1774. 

Sti'ahl, l^h. Geschichte, etc., der christlichen Lehr© 
unter den VOlkern der Russisclien Reichs, Halle, 
1827, 


Taylor, Bayard. Central Asia, N. Y. 1874. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

tTifalvy-Bourdon, M. de. De Paris H Samaveaiid. 
Ps. 1860. 4to. 

Vamh^ry, A. Travels in Central Asia, L., Murray, 
and N.Y., Harpers, 1864. 8vo. 16s. $3.75.— Sketches 
of Central Asia. L., Allen, Phila,, Lippincott, 1867. 
Svo. 16s. $3.75. 

Wreech, 0. F. v. Wahrhafte und umstfindliehe His- 
toric von den Schwedischen Gefangenen in Russ- 
land, etc. Horau, 172.5. 8vo. 

Zwick, Heiurich Augusts Reise ron Sarepta in 
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verschiedene Kalmucken-Horden des Astracha- 
nisclien Glouveriic^ineuts iiii Jahr lS:i3, in Angele- 
genheiien der Rustsischen Bibel-Gesellschaft uuter- 
uutiiiiifn von H. A. Z und J G. Schill. Lpz. 1S57, 
8vo. Engl.trausl. Calmuc Tartary, etc. L.,Holds- 
worth, 1881. 8vo. Ts. 

SOCIETY ISL iXDS, ESPECIALLY TAHITI. 


Arbousset, Tli. Tahiti et les lies adjacentes, V03*ages 
et l'^(j*2-6o F«. 1SG7. V2m(». 4 fr. 

Brassey, tady. Tahiti, L., Low, IdSC. 4to. 31s. 
Cuzeiit*, G. lies de iafSociete. Tahiti. Ps. ISGO. 8vo. 
8 50 tr. 

Dub.v, I>I. Histoire de la destruction des missions 
esau'j;iles a Taiti en 1844. Ps. 1845. 

Elli.s, W. Polynesian researches. L., Fisher, 1839. 

3 V. Svo. 4ih e , 4 V. 13iiu>. 14s. 

Herclienbaoh, VV. L’lieroine de Taiti. Ps. 1S82. 
8vo. 1 fr. 

Hill, S. S. Travels in the Sandwich and Societj’’ Isl- 
ands L , Chapman & H , 1850. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hoii'nianii, W. Sieg des Kreuzes auf Tahiti. Basel, 
1841. 

Hort, T., Mrs. Hence; or, life in Tahiti. L., Saun- 
ders & O , 18(30, 3 V. Svo. 31s. 

I]u1iau.s, E. N. Les Nouvelles-Hebrides et Tahiti. 
Ps. 18U0 Svo. Ofr. 

Jacolliot, t. Tai'ti, le crime de Pitcairn; souvenirs 
de vovage eii Oceanie. Ps. 1878, 13mo. 3 fr. 
liove, J. Addresses to the people of Otaheite. 
Glasg. IStiO. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Bxitterbtli, H. O-Tai’ti, histuire et couqnete. Ps. 1843. 

Svo. 3 50 fr. [Also in German. Berl. 1843.] 
M^leiiiei*, J. Taiti, son present, son passee, et son 
avenir Ps. 1883. Svo. 2fr. 

Mi.ssionary Records ; Tahiti and Society Islands. 

L., Rel. Tr. .‘^oc., 1839. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Otahciteaii Inlands, History of the. Ediub. 1800. 
1311 ) 0 . 

Sieg, Der, des Krenzes auf Tahiti und der Gesell- 
schttftsinseln. Basel, 1852. Svo. 1.50 Mk. 

So util Sea Bubbles, See Samoa. 

South Sea Islands: Otaheite. N. Y., Gilley, 1830. 

ISlUO. 

South Sea MIs.sioiis. Bost., Marvin. 

Tahiti : exposfi des faits qui ont accompagne Taggres- 
sion des Frangais. Ps. 1843. ^ ^ 

Tahiti without the Gospel. Phila., Am. S. S. XT. 


1883. 18mo. 40c. 

Tahiti receiving the Gospel. 


Phila. Am. S. S. XT. 


1833, IStno. 40c. 

Tahiti with the Gospel. Phila. Am, S. S. XT. 1834. 


ISiiio. 40c. 


Tahiti and its Mi.ssionaries. L., Nelson, 1846. 2d 


e„ 18.58. 13mo. 3s 

Vincendon-Doumoiiliii, C, A., et Desgraz, C. 
lies TaXii. Ps. 1844. 3 v. Svo. 15 fr, 

Wegiuer, H. Gescliichte der Christliohen Kirche auf 
clem Gesellscharts-Archipel. Berl. 1845. [Vol. I. 
only 3 Hvo. (i Rlk. 

Wilks, M» Tahiti, a review of the proceedings of the 
French. L,, Snow, 1844. 8vo. Is. Gd. 


SOLOHOH ISLANDS. 

Gnppy, H. B. The Solomon Islands and their natives. 
L., Sonneuschein, 1887. Svo. 25s. — Geological and 
physical characteristics of the Solomon Islands. 
L., Sonnensohein, 1887. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 


SOUDAN. 

See Egypt. 

SOUTH AUEEIOA IN GENERAL. 

(See also separate countries.) 

Azai’d. Reise nach SUd Amerika. Berl. 1810. 

Bates, H. W. Btanfiu’d’s eompendium—Ocntral 
America, VVest Indies, and South America. L,, 
Stanforil, 1832. Svo. 21s. 

Bi.shop, N. H. Pampas and Andes: a thousand 
miles’ walk across South America. Bost., ;'see C., 
1869, Svo. IGmo. $1.35. 

Borchard, H. Die deutsche evangelische Piaspora. 
1 Hft. Australien, SMafrika, SUdamcrf i (in 
Zimmer’s Handbibliothek der praktisehen Theo- 
lilogie). Gotha, 1890. 1.80 Mk. 

BrasseuT de Bonrbourg. PopolVnh. Lelivresacrfi 
et les mythcs de I’auticxuit© am^ricaine. Ps. 1801. 
Svo. 2.1 fr. 

Brignai*clelh>, G. B. Belle vicende delP America 
meridionale. Geneva, 1879. 8vo. 

Brown, C.^ B.. and Lidstone, W. Fifteen hundred 
miles on the Amazon, L,, Stanford, 1877. Svo, 
21s. 

Coi>pin. H. Quatre r^publiques de I’Am^rique du 
Sud. I^’s, 1890. 13mo. 3fr.50c. 

Cotteaux, Edmond. Promenade autour de PAm^ri- 
queduSud, Ps.l878. Svo. Sfr. 


Crevaiix, Jules, Dr. Voyage clans PAmerique du 
Sud. Ps. 1SS3, 4to. 50 fr.— Fleuves cle I’Amerique 
du Sud, 1877-70. Ps. 1583. 4to. 25 fr. 

Dahlgreii, 31. V., 3Irs. South Sea sketches. Bost., 
18M. 13mo $1.50. 

Dingniaii, B. S. Ten j^ears in South America. 3£on- 
treal, 1877. Svo. [4s.] 

Eepilleret, H. Le Detroit de Magellan; scenes, tab- 
leaux, rocits cle I’Amerique australe. Ps. 1880. 
Svo. 1.80 fr. 

Erezier, Aiu6d6e Francois. A voyage to the South 
Sea and along the coasts of Glnli and Peru in 1713- 
14. (Trans, from the Fr. original. Ps. 1716. 4to ) 
L 51717. 4to. Also in Callander’s series, vol. 3. L. 
ITGO. Svo. 

Fi'out de Froiitpcrtuis, A. Les etats latins de 
rAineritjUe. Ps. 1883. Svo. 3.“.0 fr. 

Galleuga, A. iJouth America. L., Chapman, 1880. 
Svo, 14s. 

Hassaurek, F . Four 5 ’er,rs amou^’ the Spanish-Amer- 
leans N. Y., Hurd, 1C3. Svo. f’l 75. 

Helper, LI. R. Oddments cf .indean diplomacy' and 
other oddments. Ft. Louis, W. S. Bryan, 1879. 
]2mo. r‘1.50. 

Hield, 3Jai*yo Glimpses of South America; or, land 
of the Pampas. L., Cassell, 1883. Svo. 3s Gd. 
Hood, G. See Historical S::i tches, etc., in Sec- 
tion V. 

Humboldt, A. Travels in America. L., Bohn, 1853. 

3 V. Gvo. 13s. [Numerous cds.] 

Humboldt, A., niid Bonpland. Raise in die Equa- 
torialische Gegenden des Ncuen Continents. Witm, 
1830. 4 V. vSvo. 4 Thaler. 

Knight, E. F, Cruise of the Falcon to South Amer- 
ica. L , Low, 1G83. 3 v„ Svo. 34s. 

Eeclerc, Chas. Bibliotheca americana. Histoire, 
g^ographie, vo 3 \'iges, areheologie . . . d<‘s deux 
Amenques et des lies Philippines. Ps. 1878. Svo. 
15 fr. 

MacGilHvray, W, Travels and researches of Alexr. 

von Humboldt. N. Y., 1 lari lers', 1834. 18ino(y). 4r»<*. 
Marcoy, P. Journey across South Ainerii’a. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1874. 2 v. 3d e., 187'5. 4t(>. $15.00. 
Marsh, J. W. Origin and progress of South Ameri- 
can missions. L. 1883. 

Mathews, E. D. Up the Amazon, etc. L., Low, 1879. 
8vo. iRs, 

Mlssions-Bilder. Hft. 0. Die Evangelische Mis- 
sioneu in Wittel- und Stldamerika, Cahv, 18G7. 
8vo. 

Moore, Rachel Wilson, Mrs. Journal during a 
tour to the West Indies and South America. Pliila., 
Friends Bk. Assoc., 18-. 12mo. $1.(10. 

Moreno, F, F. El (‘Studio del hombr(‘ SiuL.Vmeri- 
cano. Buenos Aires, 1878. 8v(>. 

Myers, H. M., and P, V. N. Life and nature under 
the tropics of South America. N. Y., Appleton, 
1871. 13mo. $2.00. 

Orton, J, The Andes and the Amazon. N. Y., 
Harper, 1870. 3de.,187G. 8vo. $3.00, 

Paez, K. Travels and adventures in South and 0(*n- 
tndAmen(‘a. Hartford, Conn., 1873. 13in(>. $3.1)0. 
Pictures <if Travel in Far-oilfLaud.s, Central and 
South America. N. Y., Nelson, 1886 (p. 2 v. 13mo. 
Each $1.25. 

Pyne, Alexi% Reminiscenc(}.s of (‘olunial life ami 
missionary adventures in both hemisplH‘res, L, 
187'5. 

Rasmiissson, Grove. Idlandet und Idliimhu-nc [So. 
Am.]. Cpn. 1886. 

Rocha Pitta, S. <la, Historia da America I^>rtu- 
gueza. Lisboa, 1880. Hvo. 

Scenes and Adventures in Foreign Bands— In 
South America. L., Nelson, 1868. 13m<>. 2s. (5d, 
SchultZ; W. Einige AndtMitungen, <‘tc., ilber die 
Urbewolmer des (]entraleu imd SUd Amerika. 
Berl. 1865. 8vo.— Natur-und culturstudieu tiber 

Slidanierika u. s. Bewohner. Dresden, 1868. Hvo. 
35 pf . 

Suarez de Peralta, J, Noticias historicas do la 
. Nueva Espaiia. iMndrid, 1878. 4to. 

Stevenson^ W- It. Account of South Auujrica. L., 
Longman, 18—. 3 v. Hvo, 36s. 

Taylor, W. Our South AnuMdi^an cousins. N. Y„ 
Nelson & P., 1878. I3mo. $1.00. 

Treutler, P. Filnfzidin Jahro in Slldannu’ika. Xjiz. 
1882. Hvo. 

Ursel, O. de. Sud-Amfu'iiine. Sf‘jours et vn.viig(»H an 
Brfisil, ilia Plata, au Chill, (ui llollvie, <*t uu Pt^'ron. 
Ps. 1870. 13mo. 4to, Ger. t.rans. HUUameHka. 

Wiirzb. 1882. l2mo. 2.50 Mk, 

Verbrngghe, L. and G. For^^fs vierges. Ps, 18H0. 
12mo. 3.50 fr. 

mines atni^rlcaines. 

Mitla, Palenqud. etc. Ps. 1803. Hvo. 500 fr, 
Watson, R. G., Spanish and Portuguese South Amer- 
ica during the colonial period. L., Trtlbner, 1884. 
2v. Svo. 21s. 
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Waterton, C. 'SVantlenngs in South America. N. Y., 
CassSell. 1SS7 lOiiiO 10c. 

Wy.se, JLucieii N, 13. De Valparaiso a. Bueuos-Ayi’es, 
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Ste. Marie, K. de. La Tunisie Chretienne. Lyon, 
1878. 8vo. 4fr. 

Viviani, JL>. Viaggio da Tripoli di Barbaria alle fron- 
tiere Occident dell Egitto^ etc. Genova, 1819. 
Wartegg. See Hesse-Waiitegg. 
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1877. Svo. 21s. 
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Bmi^, Axxri. XiaTurqiuV d ’Europe. Ps. 1840. 4v. Svo. 
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IHHO. 2 V. Hvo. 10 Mk. 
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Oamei*ou, V. L. Among the Turks. L,, Nelsons, 
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12mo. 38. Cd, $1.00. ^ ^ 
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Clark, Edson JL. Arabs and Turks. Boat., Cong. 
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Turkey. N. Y., Dodd, 1878. Svo. $3.00.“-Turkey. 
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Creagh, »T. Armenians, Koords, and Turks. L., 
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Bvright, H. G. O. Christianity revived in the East 
. . . among the Armenians. N. Y., Scribner, 1850. 
12mo. [Repr. L., Nisbet, 1854, under title Christi- 
anity in Turkey; or, the Armenian reformation. 
8vo. 5s.] 

Bwight, H. O. Turkish life in war time. L., Allen, 
and N. Y., Scribner, 1881. Svo. 12s. $1.50. 

Eichmaun, F. Die Reformer! des Osmanischen 
Reiches, mit besonderer Beriicksiehtigung des 
Verhaltnisses der Christen, etc. Berl. 1S58. Svo. 
7.50 Mk 

Ellis, T. J. On a raft and through the desert. Jour- 
nal through Syria and Kurdistan. L., Field T., 
N. Y^, Scribner, 18S1. Svo. 2 v. 52s. 6d. $20.00. 

Evans, A. J. Through Bosnia and Herzegovina on 
foot. L , Longmans, 1876. 2d e., 1877. Hvo. I8s. 

Farley, J. L. Modern Turkey L., Hurst, 1872. Hvo. 
14s. — New Bulgaria. L., Newmau <&: Co., 1880. 
Svo. 2s. Ikl. 

Freeman, Edward A. The Turks in Europe. L., 
Hullan, 1877. Hvo. Gd, N. Y„ Harper, 1S77. 8vo. 
15c. — Ottoman power in Europe. L. and N. Y"., 
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2d e. L., Macmillan, 1876. Svo. 3.s. $1.75, 

Garnett, Lucy M. J. The women of Turkey and their 
folk lore. L , Nutt, 18‘>0 Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Geary, O. Through Asiatic Turkey. L., Low, N. Y’’., 
Harper, 1878. 2 v. Svo. 28s. 1 v. 4to. 15c. 

Groves, A. N. Journal of liiw residence in Bagdad. 
L., Nisbet, 1831. Svo. lOs Gd. 

Guys, Henri. De la condition des femmes eii Tiir- 
(piie. P.s. 1805. ISmo. 1.50 fr. 

Hamlin, Cyrus. Among the Turks. N, Y., Carter, 
and L., Low, 1877. N. Y. 12mo. $1.50. L. Svo. 
10s. 0(1. 

Harvey, Mrs. Turkish liarems and Circassian homes. 
L., Jlurst & B., 1805 Hvo. 15s. 

HelUvald^ 1*’. v., und Jieck, L. C. Di(‘ heutige 
TUrkei. Lpz. 1878-70. 2 v. Hvo. 2a e., 1882. 9 Mk. 

Hornby, Mr.s. In and around Stainboul. L., Beut- 
lev, 1858. 2 V. 8vo. 21s 

Moskiior, V. El l?e.sug i Tyrkiet. Kblm. 1879. Svo. 

Howe, Fisher. Oriental and sacred scenes, from 
iiote.s of travel in Greece, Turkey, and Palestine. 
N. Y\, Dodd, 1853. lOmo. $1.25. 
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CouHtantinopel. Prag. 1877. Hvo. 3 Mk. 
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nean, 18ir>-20. L., Seeley, 1822. 3ae.,1824. Svo. 10s. 

Ke.snin Bey. Evil of thi* East; or, ti-uths about Tur- 
key. L.. Vizetelly, 1888. Svo. 6s. 

Knox, T. W. Baksheesh; or, life and adventures in 
the Orient. N. Y\, Worfhington, 1875. Svo. $3.00. 

Kolatschek, Jul. Missionsreise nach Sarajevo in 
IloKiiien. Agram, 1887. 8vi>. 50 Pf. 

Laveleye, E. The Balkan peninsula. Eng. trans. by 
Thorpe. L., Diiwin, 1HH7. Svo. I6.s, 
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Murray, I’hila,, i^ea, 1850. 2 v. Svo, 2Rs. $2.00. 

Mackenzie, G. M., and Irby, A, l^ The {Slavonic 
provinces of Turkey in Phirope. L., Daldy, 1st and 
2«l y., 1877. 2 v. Hvo, 21s. 

Madden, R. K. Turkish (onpire Christianity and 
civilization. L., Newby, 1862. 2 v, K\»o. 30.s. 

Mahommed. Tlie Saracens and the Turks; rise, etc , 
of the Ottoman empire. L., Griflin, 1862. Hvo. Gs, 

Mason, J. Three yt>ars in Turkey; im^dical mission 
to tiie Jews. L., Snow, 1860. Hvo. Gs. 6d. 
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graphical, and stati.stical. L., Allen, 1880. 2 v, Hvo. 

Milner, T. The Turkish empin'* the sultan, the ter- 
iii< »ry, and i he people. L., Kel. Tr. Soo., and N. Y’'., 
Nelson, 1876, 3U e., 1877. Hvo. 3s. $1.50. 
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Murray, J. Handbook of Turkey. L., Murray. Svo, 
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8vo, 3.50 Mk. 
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Ps, 1800. 12mo. 3fr. 
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People of Turkey, twenty years’ residence Bv a 
consul'is daughter and wife. L, Muriay, 1878. 
;2 V 8vo xJls, N. Y. 1 v. 4to. 15c. 

Poole, S. Lane; Gibb, E. J. W,; and Gilman, A. 
Thf* story of Turkey. L., Unwin, N. Y-, Putnams, 
1888. 8vb. os. 50. 

Ponjade. Chretiens et Turcs. Ps. 1867. 

Ranke, L. v. History of the Ottoman and Spanish 
empires. L., Routledge, Phila., Lea, 1854 Svo. 
!;is. d5c, 

R^gla, Paul cle. La Turquie offieielle. Constanti- 
U{»ple, son goureruement, ses inhabitants, son pre- 
sent, et son avenir. Ps. 1890. 12mo. 3 fr. 50c. 

Renouard, A. Chez les Turcs, en 1S81. Ps ISSI. 
limo, 3 fr 

Southgate, H., Bp. Tour in Turkey, Persia, etc N. 
Y., Appleton, 1840. 2 v, $1.50, — Visit to Syrian 

church of Mesopotamia. The present state of 
Christianity in Turkey. N. Y., Appleton, 1844. 
lilino Shoo. 

Stephens, J. L, Travels in Greece, Turke}', Russia, 
ami Poland. N. Y., Harper. 1849. 2v. 13mo. S3.00. 

Tozer, H. P. Researches in the highlands of Turkey. 
L., Murray, 1860. 9v. Svo. 24s. 

Turner, W. M. El Khucls, the holy; or, glimpses of 
the Orient. Phila.. Challen, 1861. 18mo. §9 35 

■Warburton, E. B. G. The orescent and the cross. 
L., Hurst & B., 1844. 3 v, lOth e., ISGO. 1 v. ii. e., 
1887. Svo. 6s, Repr. N. Y., Putnam, Phila., Bliss, 
and Providence, Whitney, 1864. 13mo. .§1.35. 

■Wa^^tyne, Ivan de. Voyage an pays des bachi-bou- 
zoucks. Notes sur la Turquie d’aujourd’hui. Ps. 

1870. 3.50 fr. 

UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 

Buchner, Prz. Reise-Skizzen aus Colimibien und 
Venezuela. MUnchen, 1888. Svo. 2Mk. 

Cochranes Charles. Journal of a residence and 
travels in Columbia during the years 1833-34. L.. 
Colburn, 1835. 3v. 8vo. 30s. {Germ, transl. Jena, 
183,5.) 

Hamilton, d. P. Travels through the interior of 
Columbia. L., Murray, 1837. 2 v. Svo. 81s. Germ, 
trails., W’eimar, 1838. 

Hettner, Alf. Reisen in den Columbianischen Auden. 
Leipzig, 1888. Svo. 8 Mk. 

Mollien, »I. G. Travels in the republic of Columbia. 
Lm Knight, 1824. 4to. 95.s. 

Pereira, B. Les Etats-Unis de Colotnbie, precis 
d’histoire et de g^ographie. Ps. 1888. 8vo. 10 fr. 

UBUGUAY. 

Brig’uax-dello, G. B. Della vicencle dell' America 
meridioiiale, e specialmento di Montevideo nelP 
Uruguay. 

Belacour, Adolphe. Lo Rio de la Plata, Buenos 
Ayres, Bloutevideo. Ps, 1845. 2 fr. 

Font'an e Illas, C. O. Propiedad y tesoro de la re- 
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Svo. 

Moussy, V, do, Dr. M6moire historique sur le 
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Hurray, »r. H. Travels in Uruguay. L., Longmans, 

1871. Svo. 8s. Od. 

Republic of Uruguay, South America. L., Stanford, 
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VENEZUELA. 

Appun, Carl F. Unter den Tropen; Wandeningeu 
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BaiTjr, W. Venezuela: gold inine.s of Guynna and 
the River Orinoco during 1886. L., Marshall, 1887, 
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Blauco, E. Venezuela h^roica. Caracas, 1881. Svo. 

Brown, C. Expedition to Venezuela, 1817. L., 
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Dance, Chas. D. Recollections of four years in Vene- 
zuela. Lm King, 1876. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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16s. 

Guzman, A. %,» Cuostion eccleai^stica. Cardcaa, 
1876. 4to. 

Hippesley, G. Expedition to Venezuela, 1817, L,, 
Murray, ISIS. 8vo. a2s. 

Lc Moyne, A. Voyages et s^joura dans I’Amfirique 
du Slid, Ps. 1881). 3 V. l2mo, 6 fr. 

Outrey, E. Lw V6n6zu61a. Ps. 1880. 4to, 1 fr, 

Xieclusi E. Voyage il la Sierra-Nevada de Sainte- 
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e., 188L 13mo. 4 fr. 


Recollections of a Service of Three Tears . . . 

in Venezuela. L., Hunt. 1838. 2v. Svo. 16s. 
Roja.s. Ktudios indigenes [Venezuela] Caracas, 1S< 8. 
Sievers, W. Venezuela. Hamburg, 1888. Svo. 10 Mk. 
Talleuay, Jenny de. Souvenirs de Venezuela, notes 
de voyage. Ps. 1884. 12mo. 4 fr. 
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Acosta. J. cle [Jesuit], The natural and moral his- 
tory of the West Indies. L., Hakluyt Soc., 1880. 
3 v. Svo. 

Alexander, George W. Letters on the slave-trade, 
slaveiy, and emancipation, etc. L., Bennett, 1843. 
12mo. 2s Gd. 

Baird, R. Impressions and experiences in the West 
Indies an I Noidli America in 1840. Phila., Lea, 1850. 
13mo "...c. Ediiib. and L., Blackwoods, 1850. 3 v. 
Svo. 21s 

Bates, H. W. Central America, West Indies, etc. 

L.. Stanford, 1S7S. 2d e., 1883. 8vo. 21s. 
Berkeley, T. B. H. The Leeward Isles, past and 
pieseiit. L,, Silver & Co., 1881. Svo. 28 pp. 
Beskrivelse over Eylandei St, Croix i Amorika 
1 Vestmdieu (Description of the Island St. Cruz in 
America in the West Indies). Kbhn. 1758. 

Bleby, H. Death struggles of slavery ; being a narra- 
tive of facts ... in a British colony [Jamaica] 
during the two years immediately prececiing negro 
emancipation. L., Hamilton, 1853. 12mo. 4s. — 

Scenes in the Caribbean Sea. L., Hamilton, 1854, 
18mo. 2s'--- Reign of terror [W. Indies j. L., Wesl. 
Conf. Office (*'’), 186S.— Romance without liction; 
or, sketches from the portfolio of an ohl niissinnary. 
N. N., Meth. Bk. Cone , 1874. 13mo. $1.75.— 

Female heroism, and tales of the western world. 
L., Wesl. Coiif. Office [iSSl]. lOtiio. 

Brussey, Lady. In the trades, the tropics, and th«> 
roaring forties L., Longmans, 1885. n. e., 1886. 
8vo. 7s. 6<i. Pop. e., 6d. 

Bulklcy, O. T. Lesser Antil'es: guide for settlers in 
British We.st Indies. L., Low, 1889. 8vo. 2s. Od. 
Coke, T. History of the West Indies . . . with an 
account of the missions. Liverpool, 1808-11, 3 v. 
Svo. 34a. 

Colei'idge, H. M. Six mouths in the West Indies in 
183.5. L , Tegg, 1848. 18mo. 3s. Od. 

Davies. History of the Caribbean Islands. L., , 

1866. 8vo(?). 

Day, Ohas. Wm, Five years’ residence in the West 
Indies. L., Colburn, 18,53. 2 v. 8vo. 21a. 

Delitsch, O. Wostnidlen u. d. SUdpolar-Liinder. 

Leipzig, 1871. Svo. ftMk. OOPf. 

Dessalles, Adr. Histoire g6n6rale des Antilles. Ps. 
1846-48. 6 V. 8vo. 4.5 fr. 

Dewitz, In Diluisch-Westindien. Hundertuud 

fUnfzig Jahre dor Brudermls.sion in St. Thomas, 
etc. Niesky, 1882. Svo. 1.50 Mk. 

Eden, C. H. The West Indies. L., Low, 1880. I2mo. 
3s. Gd. 


Edwarcls. Bryan. History, civil and ecclesiastical, 
of the Britisli colonies in the We.st Indies. L. 179;3- 
1801. 3v. 5tli e., 1819. 3 v. Svo. 7.5 r. 

Evejs, C. W. West Indies. L., Low, 1889. 2d o., 1891. 
Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Ilawtayue. See West Indian Yauns. 

Heeiuskerk, A. Reisindrukken iiit West Indio. 
Amst. [1879]. Svo. 

Host, G. Efterretninger om Ot*n St, Thomas og dens 
Gcmvenir>rer (Not(‘s on the Island of St. Thomas ami 
its governoi’S). Kbhn. 1791. 

Froiule, J. A. The KngU.sh in tlie West Indies, L., 
Longmans, 1st to 3d e , IHSS. Svo. 2s. 

Kingsley, C. At last; a (Mirisinms in the Wi^st 
liKUe.s, L. and N. Y., Macmilhin, 1S71, 2 v, 3d 
1880. Iv.Svo. Us. $3.00. 

Knox, J. 1*. Historical account of tit. Thomas. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1852. 13nio. $1.00. 

Labat, Jean B. Nmivt^au voyage aux ih^s de PAm6- 
rupie. IN. 1722. G v. i2mo. 

Layard, <4., Mrs. Through the West Indies. L., 
Ixnv, 1887 , 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Lewis, M. G. Journal of a residence /uuong the 
negroes of tlie W»\st Indies. L., JMurray, 18th 
n. e., 1861. 13ino. 2s. 

Marratt, J. In the tropics; or, .scenes and im*id(*nt.s 
of West Tmlian life. L., Wesl. Conf. Office, 187ti, 
2a e., 1881. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

Martin, K. Westindische Sltizzen. Leiden, 1887, 
Svo. 15 Mk. 

Martin, R. M. History of the West Indies. L., 
Holm, 1836. 3 V. i2mo 7s. 

Meignan, Victor. Aux Antilles. Ps.1878. 12mo. 4fr. 

Missionary Records: West Indies. L., Rel. Tr, 
^ $oc.,1841. IHmo. is. 6d. ’ 

Moistei*, W, Memorials of missiona^ labour in the 
West Indies and Western Africa. L., Mason, 18.50. 
ISmq. 4s.— West Indies, enslaved and free. L,. 
Woolmer, 1883. 8vo. 5s. 
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Moore, Kackel Wilson, Mi*s. Journal during a 
tour to the West Indies and South America in 1.S03- 
-1. Pliila., Fnen<ls Bk Assoc., lati-. Sl.OO. 

Navarette. Relations de quatie voyages eutrepris 
par 0 Coloiiib. Ps IbiiS. 

Norton, H. Persecutions at Madeira in 1843 and 1S46. 
Flight of one thousand converts to the West Indies. 
N. Y., , 1847 n. Oth e., 1854. l‘,2mo. 

Ober, Jb\ A. Camps in the Caribbees ; naturalist in 
the Leaser Antilles. L , Hamilton, Boston, Lee S., 
18S0 8 VO. l‘2s. S2.50. 

OxUolm, P. li. De danske vestindiake Oers Tils- 
tand i liens til Population, Cultur og Finansforfat- 
ning (On the condition of the Danish West India 
Islands in regard to population, culture, and 
tinances). Kbhn. 1797. 

Patou, W. A. Down the islands; a voyage to the 
Caribbees. N. Y., Scribners, 1887. 2d e., 1890. 
8vo. $2.50. 

Qiiatrclles [P.send.]. Un Parisien dans les Antilles. 
Ps. 1883. 8vo. 5 tr. 

Kicliter, T. F. M. Reise von Nantes nacli den An- 
tlllen. Dresd. 1831. 

Kochefort. Histoire naturelle et morale des lies 
Antilles de I’Amerique. Rdam. 1GG5. 

Talboys, AV. P. West India picklesi journal of a 
winter yacht cruise. N. Y., Carleton, IS—. IGrao. 
$1.50. 

Trollope, A. West Indies and the Spanish Main. 
L., Chapman & H., N Y., Harper, 1859. 7th e., 
1SG9 12ino. 2s. Gd. $1.50. 

Underhill, E. B. Emancipation in the West Indies. 

L., , 1801. 8vo. .—West Indies, social and 

religious. la., Jackson S: W., 18G2. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Waddell, H. M. Twenty-nine years in the West 
Indies and Central Africa. L., Nelson, 1803. 8vo. 
10s. 

Watson, Bichd. Defence of Wesle^'an missions in 
West Indies. L. 1817 8vo. 

West, Hans. Bidrag til heskrivelse over St. Croix med 
en kort udsigt over St. Thomas, St. Jean, Tortolo, 
Spanishtown, and Crabeueilaud (Contributions to 
a description of St. Cruz, St, Jean, Tortolo, Spanish- 
town, and Craben Island). Kbhn. 1703. 8vo. 

West India Mission, with incidents and notices of 
converts. Phila., Am. S. S. U., 1830. l8mo. 35c. 

West Indian Yarns. By X. Bede (George Hammond 
Hawtayne). Georgetown, Deraerara, 1891. 

YUCATAN. 

See Central America. 

IV. Religions of ^Missionary Lands. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS TN GENERAL. 

Adam, Uobt. The religions worhl displayed ; a view 
of tli«‘ four grand sy.Hterns. Ediiih. 1809. 3 v. 8vo. 

Adams, H. Dictionary of all religious denominations. 
Dost. ISir. 8vo. 

Alixiiruni^s India: religion, philosoi>hy, literature, 
astronomy, etc. L., Trilbner, IBvSH. 3 v. Hvo. SGs. 

Algol*, W. U. Ci'itioal history of the doctrine of a 
future life. N. Y., Armstrong, 1H78. Hvo. $3.50. 

Anderson, Rasmus B, Norse mythology; or, the 
religion of our forcfathei’S. Chicago, (ilnggs, 1st 
and 2d c., 1H75. Hvo. $2.50.— Viking tales of the 
Nortli: Sagas of Thorstein, (*(c., from the I(m*- 
lamlic. Tr. liy G. Stephens. Chicago, Griggs, 3H7G. 
t2mo. $2.00.— The Tonngcr Kdda: also called 
Snorre’s Kilda, or the prose Edda, with introduc- 
tion, notes, <‘tc. Chicago, Griggs, IHHO. Hvo. $2.50. 

Arundell, Lord. Tradition, mythology, and the law 
of nations. L„ Burns, 1H72. Hvo. lOs. Gd. 

X$aving-<4ould, S. Origin and (ievelopmont of relig- 
ious belief. L., Rivingtons, 1H7'0-1, 2v. n. e., 1HH2. 
Hvo, 12a,— Curious myths of Middle Ages. L., Hiv- 
ingtons, 1807. n. e., 1HG9. Hvo. (is. 

Bastian, Ad, Z\xr ethnischen Ethik, Berl. 1890. 
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Lazarus, M. E. The Zend Avesta and sdlar religions. 
N. Y, 1852. Svo. 

Lord, Henry. A discoverie of the sect of the Bani- 
ans ; their history, law, liturgie, etc, [Religion of 
the Parsees ] L. 1630. 4to. 

Meuaiit, J. Zoroastre. Essai sur la philosophie re 
ligieuse de la Perse. Ps. 1644. Svo. 2d e., 1857. 

3 fr. 

Mitchell, Buperron’s ceremonial system of Zoro- 
aster. Bombay, ISoO. 

Mohl, J. Fragments relatifs 3. la religion de Zoro- 
astre; extraits des manuscrits persans. . . . Text 
of first two parts prepared by J. Olshausen. Ps, 
1829. 3 pts. Svo. 

Murray, J. Mitchell. The Zen da vesta and the re- 
ligious of the Parsees. L. 1884. 

Naoroji. Parsee religion. 1802.— Manners and cus- 
toms of Parsees. 1802. 

Navalkar, G. B. Inquiiy into the Parsi religion. 
Bombay, 1879. Svo 

Nelson, John. Doctrine of Schooah, addressed to 
the Parsees. Edinb. 1847. 

Perron, A. du. See Zend Avesta.— Lettre 3. , 

dans laquelle est compris Texamen de sa traduction 
des livres attribufis d Zoroastre, [Ps.] 1771. Svo. 

Pietraszewski, I. See Zend Avesta. 

Pope, J. A. The Ardai Yiraf Nameh; or, the reve- 
lations of Ardai Viraf. From the Persian, with 
notes, etc. L, 3816. Svo. 

Bhode, Joh. G. Die heilige Sage und das Gresammte 
Religionssystem der Alten Baktrer, Meder, und 
Perser, Oder des Zendvolks, Frankf. a. M., 1820. 
Svo. 2Th. 16Gr. 

Spiegel, P. Zur Interpretation des Vendidad. Lpz,, 
Engel mann, 1854. Svo. 10 Sgr.— Einleitung in 
den tnidit. Schriften der Parsen. Lpz., Engel- 
manri, 1850-60. 2 Bde. Svo. 4.20 Mk.— Commentar 
iiber die Avesta. 1 Bd. Der Vendidad. Lpz., 
Engelnmnn, 1864. Svo. 3.20 Mk.— Also see Zend 
Avesta. 

Staiig, M. Language, writings, and religion of the 
Parsees. L. 1K7S Svo. 

Tiele, C. P. De Godsdienst van Zaratliustra van 
linar ontstaau in Baktriii tot de val van het Oud- 
Perzisclic Rijk. Haarl. 1865. Svo. 15 fl. 

Vullers, J. A, Fragmente iiber die Religion des 
Zor«>astei*. Aus dem Persischen iibersetzt. . . . 
Bonn, 1831. Svo. lTh.4Gp. 

WoHtei'gaard, N. L. See Zend A\’Emta. 

Whitney, W. D. Oriental and linguistic studies; the 
Veda, the Avesta, etc. N. Y., Scribner, 1872. n. e., 
1875. 8vo. $2.50. 

Wiksou, John. The Parsi religion: as contained in 
the Zend Avastra, and . . . defended by tlieZoro- 
astrians of India and Persia, refuted, etc. Bombay, 
and L., Allen. 1843. 8vo. 16s. 

Wiiidischinann, F. Ursagen der Aris<*hen Volker. 
Mtinchen, Franz, 1853. 4to. G gr.— Zoroa,sti*isehe 
Studien. Abhandlung zu Mythologie und Sagen- 
geschichte des alten Iran, Berk, Dttminler, 1868. 
8vo. 2.20 Mk. 

Zend Avesta, Translations of: 

Bartholoniae, C. Die Gathas und heiligen Ge- 
bete des altirauischen Volkes. Met rum, Text, 


Grammatik, und Wortverzeichniss. Halle, 
1879. 8vo 5Tli. 

Bleeck, A. H. Avesta* the religious books of 
the Paraeets. Fi*oni Prof. Spiegel’s German 
translation of the original. L and Hertford, 
1864. 3v Svo, 

Darinesteter, J. Sacred Books of the East, 
vols. 4 and 23. Oxf. and N. Y., Un. Pr., 1879 
and V Svo. Each $2 75. 

Eckard, F. S. Zand-Avasta. Ormuzd’s leben- 
diges Wort an Zoroaster. In eiiiem Aubziig, 
nebst einer Darstellung des Religionssystems 
der Parsen. Gieifsn aid, 17&9. Svo. 

Geiger, W., Dr. Die Pehlevi version des ersten 
Capitels des Vendidad, herausgegeben, nebst 
deni Versuch einer ersten Uebersetzung. Er- 
langen, 1877 Svo. 3 Th. 

Harlez, C. de. Avesta. Livre sacr6 du Zoro- 
astrisme, traduit du texte Zend, acconipagne 
. . . d’une introduction de la religion Mazd5- 
enne. Ps, 1875-78. 3 vol. 8vo. 2d e., 1881. 

Ivol 20 fr. 

Justi, F. Der Bundehesh, zum ersten Male he- 
rausgegeben transcribirt, uiid libersetzt. . . . 
Lpz. 1868. Svo. 14 Th, 

Perron, A. du. Zend Ave.sta. . . . Trad nit en 
Francois sur Toriginal Zend. . . . Ps. 1771. 2 
tom. Ill 3 pts. 4to. 

Pietraszewski, I, Deutsche verbesserte Ueber- 
setzung der Biicher des Zoroaster." Berlin, 
1864. Svo. 2 Til. 

Spiegel, F. Avesta; die heligen Schriften der 
Parsen. . . . Uebersetzt. Wien, 1832-03. 3 

Bde. 8 VO. 6 Th. 25 Gr. 

Westergaard, N. L. Zend Avesta; or, the re- 
ligious books of the Zoroastrians. Kd. ami 
transl. with dictionaiy, etc. Copenhagen, vul. 
1, 1852-4. 4to. 


d, Chmese, Taoim, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism. 

Alabaster, C, Papers on Chinese philosophy. No. 4. 
The triune power. — No. 5. A eliapter from the Chi- 
nese gospel. Amoy, 1880. Svo. 

Ancient and Modern History of China ; its gov- 
ernment, laws, religion, language, and literature. 
. . . L, 1840. Svo. 

Beal, Samuel. Travels of Fa Hian and Sung Yung. 
From the Chinese. L , Triibner, 1809. Svo. 10s. 
6d.— Catena of Buddhist scriptures. From the Chi- 
nese. L., Triibner, N. Y , Scribnei', W. &, A., 1H71, 
Svo. 15 r. $7.50.— Romantic legend of Sakya Bud- 
dha. L., Tiilbner, N. Y., Scribner, W & A., 1875. 
Svo. 32s. $6.00. — Texts from the Buddhist canon, 
the Dhainmapada. From the Chinese, L., Triibner, 
1878. Svo. 7s. 6d.— Buddhist literature in China. 
L., Triibner, 1882 (and 1884, S. P. C. K. 2s. (id.) Svo. 
10s. 6tk— Buddhist records of the Western world. 
Transl. L., Triibner, 1884. 2 v. bvo. 24 k, 
ChalmerK, John. Origin of the Chinese. Hong 
Kong, 1860, and L., Triibner, 1868. 8vo, 2s, 6d.— 
The speculations on metaphysics of the Okl Phi- 
losopher,” Lau Tsze. Translated. L., Triibner, 
3868. Svo. 4s. 6(1. 

Chinese KesearcUes. Shanghai, Am. Pres. Miss. 
Press, IHKO sqq. Svo. 

Chinese Trav^dler. A geographical, oornmendal, 
and political history of China, with a particular 
account of their customs, etc., to which is prelixed 
a life of Confucius. L., 2d e., 1775. 2 v. 12nio. 
Culbertson, M. Simpson. Darkness in the Flowery 
Land ; or, religious notions and popular supersti- 
tions in North China. N, Y., 0. Scriiinor, 3867. 
18ino. 63c. 

Davis, John F., Sir. China, a general description 
of that empire and its inhabitants jand religions]. 

L. 1836-40, 2d e , 1857. 2 v. 12mo. 6s. 

Deuiiys, N. B. F<dk lore of China, Triibner, 

387*6. Svo. lOs. ('kI. 

Douglas. Bob. K# CS >nf ueianism and Taouism. 

iZ vS. P, C. K.. N. Y., Pott, 1879. 8v<>. 2.s. fid. $1 25. 
Du Bose, Hampden C. The dragon, imag(‘. and 
demon; or, t.lu‘ three religions of China— Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. L., Partridgi^ 
N. Y., Armstrong, 1886. Hvo, 7s. Cd. $2 00. 
Bdkins. Jos. Rtdigion in China. L., TrUhnor, Bost, 
Osgood, 18.59. 3d e„ 1881. Hvo. 7s. 6d. $2.50.— 
Chinese Buddhism: sketolies, historical, descrip- 
tive, and critical, Trtibue.r, Bost,, Hougliton, 

M. & Co., 1880. Svo, IBs. $4.50. 

Bitol, B. J. Handbook for the student o Chlnoao 
Buddhism. Hong Kong (?) 1870, 8v<>,— Three lec- 
tures on Buddhism, its liistorical, theoretical, and 
popular aspects [in China], L. and Hong Kong, 
1871. 4to. 6s. 
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Enquirer (Pseud.). Sacred books of China. Shang- 
hai, ISSOsqq. 8 vo.— State religion of China. Shang- 
hai, 1S8 1. tivo. 

Eaber, E. Digest of the doctrines of Confucius, ac- 
cording to the Analects. Great learning and doc- 
trine of the Mean With introduction upon Con- 
fucius and Confucianism. Trans, by G. von 
Mdllendorf. L., Triibner, 1875. 8 vo. 12s. 6 d.— 
Introduction to the science of Chinese religion. 
L., Triibner, 18S0. bvo. 7s. 6 d.— The mind of 
Mencius. . . . From the German. . . . B 3 ' A. B. 
Hiuclunson. N. Y., Houghton, 1882. 8 vo. $3 30. 

Gray, J ohii Henry. China. History of laws, man- 
ners, aink customs of the people. Ed. by \Vm. D. 
Gregor. L. and N. Y., Macmillan, 1878. 3 v. 8 vo. 
32s. $10.00. 

Happel, J, Die altchinesisehe Reichsreligion. Lpz. 
1 SS 2 . 8 vo. 1 Mk. 

Hut<diinsou, A. B. Chines© philosophy. Hong 
Kong, 1879. 8 vo. ^ 

Jolin^on, S. Oriental religions and their relation to 
universal religions. China. L., Triibner, Bost., 
< >sgood, 1877. 8 vo. 25s. $5.00. 

Julieu, Stanislaus. Meng Tseu vel Mencium inter 
sinenses philosophos, ingenio, doctrina, nominisque 
clantate Uonfucio iiroximum. . . Lutetiae Fari- 
siorum, 1824-0. 2 v Svo. 

Eegge, J. Notion.^ of Chinese concerning God and 
spirits. L , Ward, 1852. Svo. 8 s. Od.— Chinese 
classics. L , Triibner, Bost., Hurd & H , 1861 .sqq. 
7 V. Svo. Each 42s. $3 .50. — Life and teachings of 
Confucius. Vol. 1 of Chinese classics. L., Trttb- 
ner, 1801. 6 tli e., 1887, an<l Phila , Lippincott. Svo. 
10 s, Od. Sl.OO.—Lite and works of Mencius. L., 
Triibner, 1875 Svo. 12s.— Religious of China : Con- 
fucianism and Taoism described. L., Hodder. 1880. 
Svo. Os. N. Y., Scrilmer, 1881. $1.50 —Christianity 
and Confucianism cornpareil. L , Rel. Tr. Soc,, 
1883 Svo. 4tl. — Confuciauism in relation to Chris- 
tianity. Is. Od. 

Zioomis, A. W. Confucius and the Chinese classics. 
S. Fr., Roman, 1867. 12mo. $1.50. 

Malaii* S, 0. Who is god in China, Sliing or Shang 
Te. L., Bagbter, l83o. 8 vo. 7s. 6 d.— -Threefold San 
Tsze King. L., Nutt, 1850. Svo. 4s. 

Maiig-T/.e. Lehrbegriff des Philosopehn Mencius. 
Elberfeld, 1877. Svo 

Martin, W. A. P. The Chinese: their education, 
philosophy, and letters. L., TrUbner, N. Y., Harper, 
IHSl. 12mo. 7s. Od. $1.75. 

MatUeson, G. Natural elements of revealed theol- 
ogy. (Confucianism.) (Baird lecture.) L., Nisbet, 
1881. 8 vo. Os 

Medhurst, W. H. Translation of Shoo King. L., 
Snow, 1848. 8 vo. 14s.— Chum, its state and pros- 
pects. L., Snow. 1838, Svo. 12s. 

Plaenokner, U. voii. Tchiing Yong, Dor unwan- 
ilelbare Seelengruiul. Aus dem Chiiiesischen. 
Lpz., Brockhaus, 1878. Svo 6 Mk. 

Saoreil Books of China. See Saorkd Books op the 
E.\,ht. vol. 3. 

Schlagintweit, E. Buddhism in Thibet. L., Triibner, 
ISUO. n. e., 1882. Svo. 42s. 

Watters, T, Tablets in a temple of Confucius. 
Shanghai, 1879. Hvo. 

Williams, Sami. W, The Middle Kingdom: a survey 
of the geography, government, education, social 
life, arts, religion, etc., of the Chinese empire and 
its inliahitants. N. Y. and L., Wiley, 1848. 2 v. 
2d e., N. y., Scribners, L., Allen, 1883. Svo, $9.00. 
42s. 

Wordsworth, W. The church of Thibet, and the 
historical analogies of Buddliism and Christianity. 
A lecture. Bombay, 1877. 8 vo, 

Yates, M. T. Ancestral wor.ship and Fung-Shuy. 
Shanghai, 1867. Svo. 5 r. ^ j 


2. Oriental GJivkUanity. 

Avril, A. dL Docnmeuts relatifs au::c ^glises de. 
POrient et i\ lenrs rapports avec Rome. I>s., 1862. 
3d e., 1885 . 8 vo. 2.50 fr. — Les lii(irarchies et les 
langues liturgiquesen Orient. Fs. 1876. Hvo. 1 f r.— • 
Saint Cyrille <^t Saint JM^tliodc. Premit>i*e lutte des 
Allemamlscontre les Slaves. P.s. 1885. 16mo. 5 f r. 
I^uzaroit’, V, Die Russische orthodoxe Kirche. Ein 
Umriss ilim* Entstelung uml ihres Lebens. Stuttg. 
1873. Svo. IMk, ^ 

Bjerring, N. The offices of the Oriental church. 

N.Y., Randolph, 1885. 8 vo. S 2 .(H). 

Eastern Church. The orthodox confession of the 
Catholic and apostolic Eastern church, faithfully 
translated from the originals. L. 1762. Bvo. 
Gagarin, Le K. L’^glise russe et I’lmmaculfie 
Com‘eption. Ps, 1876. 12mo. 1.50 fr. 

Gass, W. Syinbolik der Griechischen Kirche. Berlin, 
3872. Svo. 7Mk. ’ 


Greek and Eastern Churches, their history, faith, 
and woi ship. L. [1853] 16ino. 

Greek Church, The. A sketch. L., Darling, 1850. 
12 mo. Is 

Heard, A. F. Russian church and Russian dissent. 

L., Low, N Y., Harper, 1887. 12ino. 16s. $1.75. 
Holy Eastern Cliurch : its history, doctrines, litur- 
gies, and vestments. By a priest of the Engl, 
church. Preface by Dr. Littledale. L., Hayes, 1870. 
Svo. 3s. 6 d. 

Kinimel, E. J. Monumenta fidei ecclesi® orientalis. 

Jena, Hochhausen, 1843. 2 v. Svo. 2 'J h. 20 Sgr. 
King, John. Rites and ceremonies of the Greek 
_ church m Russia. L. 1772. 

King, Jonas. The Oriental church and the Latin, 
N. Y., Randolfih, 1805. lOmo. $1.75. 

Eees, J. C. Greek church. (St. Giles, cathedral 
church of Edinburgh. Lectures, series 4.) Edinb. 
1884 Svo. 

Mueller, J. Sulle relazioni delle citta Toscane coll’ 
Orieute Cristiano. Firenze, 1879 4 to. 

Neale, J. M. History of the holy Eastern church. 

L., Masters, N. Y., Pott, 1850. 2 v. Svo. 40s. $12.00. 
Pierling. Rome et Moscou (1547-1579). Ps. 1883. 
iSnio. 2.50 fr. — Un nonce dn pape en Moscovie, 
preliiniuaires de la treve de 1582. Ps. 1884 . 18nio. 
2.50 fr.— Le Saint-Si 6 ge, la Pologne et Moscou (1582- 
1587). Ps. 1885. IBnio. 2..50 fr. 

Rozaven, Le K. P. L’eglise Russe et I’^glise Catho* 
liques; lettres. Ps 1876 12mo. 1.50 fr. 

Scha£f, Ph. Creeds of Christendom. N. Y,, Harper, 
L , Hodder, 1877. 3 v. Svo. $15.00. 21s. 

Stanley, A. P. Lectures on the history of the East- 
ern church. L., Murray, N. Y., Scribner, 1861. 
4th e., 1869. Svo. 12 s. $2.50. 

Tondini, Etude siir la question religieiise de Russie. 
Le Pape de Rome et les papes de I’eglise orthodoxe 
d’Orieiit. Ps. 1876. 12mo. 4 fr. 


V. HISTORIES OF MISSIONS. 

(Handbooks, Cj’^cloi^redias and Gazetteers, Manuals, 
Tract and Bible Societies, Denominational and 
Special Missions.) 

1. Eoman CaihoUc Missmis. 

Antes des Ax)otres Modernes. Relations epfsto- 
laires des . . . missionaires Oatholiques. Ps. 1832. 
4 V. 12mo. 1*1 fr. 

All ies, T, W, Entstehung und Fortbildnng des Chris- 
tenchums Mtlnster, 1870. Svo. 2.50 Mk. 

Andr^i-Marie, le R. P. Missions Dominicaines dans 
Textreme Orient. Ps. 1865. 2 v. 12mo. 6 fr. 

Areso, Joseph. Maimel des missionaires Fraucis- 
cains. l*.s. 1805. 1 81110 . 

Arinoiry, N. Histoire des missions cfilfebres dans 
tons les pays. Ps. 1802 l 6 mo. 25 etiu. 

Relouiuo, Paul. Dictionnaire general et complet 
des persecutions souffei tes par I’Eglise Caiholi<iiie 
depuis Jfisus-Christ jusqu’u nos jours. Ps. 1831. 
2 V. Svo 10 fr. 

Bergier, J. B. Manuel de la mission. P.s. 1803. 
18 mo. 50 ctm. 

Bortx*aiid, J. De la formation du clergC* indigene 
dans les missions. Rs 1847. 8 vo.— La mission du 
Madur 6 , d’aprOs des document.s in^clit.s. Ps. 1847-54. 
4 V. 8 vo. 2t fr.— Lettres ediflantes et curieuses de 

la nouvelle mission du Madure. Editfies par . 

Ps. 1805. 2 V. Bvo 8 fr. 

Besser, W, P. Der Missionar und sein Lolm: Oder 
die Priichte des Evangel lurns in der Sttdsee. Halle, 
1852. 2de. Svo. 10 Sgr. (Mit einem Anhaiige: Die 
Fraiizosen und die Jesuiten in der Siidsee.) 

Bigot, Ja<*<xues. Relation de ce . . . de plus re- 
nin riiuable’ dans le mission Abnaquise de Saint 
Joseph de Sillery et de S. Franffois de Sales, 1685. 
Ps. 1858. 12 mo. 

Boui’goiiig. Histoire des missions d’AnKJrique. Ps. 
1654. 

Brossauy, F. J, Relation nbr 6 g( 3 e de quelques mis- 
sions des Pfives de la Compagnie de Ji^sus dans la 
Nouvelle-France. Traduite d© ritalien par J. 
Martin. Montreal. 1852, Svo. 

Bruuo, A. Le ultime scoperte Africaine e Topera 
dei missiounri Cattolici. Momlovi, 1881. Svo. 

Carayou, P. A. Relations in^^dltes des missions de 
la Compagnie de J 6 .sus ii OonsTantinople et dans le 
Levant an XVIl® siOcle. Ps. 1864. Svo, 4 fr. 

Charles, Histoire ahr^gOe <ies missions des 

i^^res (■’apucins de 8 av«>ye. Traduite en franoaise 
par FidiMe Tnlissieu. l*s. 1887. 

Charlevoix, P. F. X. do. Hi'<toire de PStablisse- 
nients. des iirogrt^s, et de la ilecadence du Christi- 
anlMue dans I’empire de Japnn. Rouen, 1715. — 
Histoire du Paraguay. Fs. 1756. 3 v. 4to. Eng. 
transl. L. 3769. 2 v. 8 vo, 

Chowanetz, j. Die Miasionen der Katholischen 
Kirche. Neisse, 1855. 16mo. 6 Sgr. 
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Dablon. Relation, de ce . . . de plus remarquable 
aux mission h des Peres de la Compagnie de J^sus 
en ouvelle-France, 1672-1673. Ps. 1860. 8vo. And 
N. Y., Shea, 1860. 8vo. $4.00.— Relation, etc. . . . 
[as above], 1673-1679. Ps. 1861. 8vo. And N. Y., 
Shea, 1861. Svo. $3.00 

Dabry cle Tbiersaiit, P. Le Catholicisme en Chine 
au THI^ siecle de notre ere. Ps. 1877. Svo, 5 fr. 

Dali'ymple, E. A. Excerpta ex diversis Utteris 
missionarinin, 1635-38. (Marjdand Hist. Soc., third 
piibl., No. 7.) 

Damas, Le It. P. de, Histoire Ues petits missio- 
naires et ties pjauvres filles de la mission du Sacre 
Cceur de Zalileh au Mont Li ban. Ps. 1862. Svo. 

Daurignac, J. M. S. History of tlie Society of Jesus. 
Trans, by J Clements. Cincinnati, Walsh, 1865. 
2 V. 121110. $3 OU. Original B rencU, Ps. ISUd. 2 v. 
12mo. 7 fr. 

XtellOLi, C, Relation de I’lnquisilion de Goa. Ps. 1719. 
12iuo. Engl, ti-ausl. by H. Wharton L. 1688. 4to. 
Ainalier ed. L. 1815. Svo. 

Delpeticli, P, L. Essai sur les missions dans les 
pays Catholiques. Ps. 1876. 12ino. 1 50 tr. 

Desrilies, E. L'evangite au Dahomey et a la cote des 
esclaves ou histoire des missions Africainos. de 
Lyon. Ps. 1877. 8vo. 7 fr. 

Poineiieoh, Xi’Abb6. Journal d‘un missionaire au 
Texas etauMexique( 1846-521. Ps 1 S.j7. Svo. Gfr. 

Doiiiiiiguet. Les missionaires et les directeurs de 
stations et de retraites, d’apres la dticirine de Saint 
Franeois-Xavier, de Saint Francois de Sales, etc. 
Ps. 1809. Svo. 5.50 fr. 

Doncourt, A. S. de. Fleur des martyrs au XIX® 
siecle. Ps. 1867. 2 v. 8vo. .5 fr. 

Duraucl, E. J. Missions Catholiques Frangaises. 
Ps. 1874. 12ino. 4fr. 

Gamacbes, P. C. <le. Memoires de la mission des 
Capncms de la province de Pans, pres la reine 
ciWiigleterre, 1630-1669 Ps 1881. 12ino. 5 fr. 

Gescliiclite tier Cliiiiesiscben Mission uiiter der 
Leitung der G A. Schall. Aus dein Lateinisch 
tlberseizt von J. S. Manusegg. Wien, 1824. Svo. 
18 gr. 

Oeschlclite dor Katholisclien Missionen in 
China. Vienna, 1843 2 v. 

Gu^not, O. Les couquetes du Christianisme en Asie, 
en Afnque, en Am6rique, et en OcSanie. Ps. 1866. 
Svo. 1.50 fr. 

Habn, H. Geschichte der Kathobschen Missionen 
seit Jesus Christus. COln, 1S58. Svo. 2Thlr. 

Hawley, C. Early chapters in Cayriga histoiy. 
Jesuit missions in Goi-o-gouen, 1656-1684; also 
Sulpitiaii Mission among Cayugas about Quinte 
Rav, 1668 Auburn, Ivisoh & P.. 1879. Svo, |l.00. 

Henrioii, Baron. Histoire gen^rale des missions 
Catholiques deixiis le XIII® siecle jusqu’J. nos jours. 
Ps. 1844-7. 2 v. Svo. 48 fr. 

Herbert, Lady. Abyssinia and its apostle. L., 
Burns & O., 1868. Svo. 6s.— Mission of St. Francis 
of Sales in the Chablais. L., Bentley, Phila., Lii> 
])incott, 1868. Svo. Gs. S2.50 

Hilarioii, le F. F. Le mis.sionaire, ou Part des mis- 
sions. Ps. 1875. 18mo. 75 ctm. 

Hougli, Jas. History of Christianity in India. L., 
Nisbet, 1849-60. 6 v. Svo. 58s. 6d. 

Hwc, E. R. Le Christianisme en Chine, en Tartarie, 
et au Thibet. Ps. 1857-8. 4 v. Svo. 24 fr. Eugl. 
transl. L., Longman, N, Y"., Sadlier, 1837-8. 3v. 
Hvo. 81s. 6d, $3 00, 

JeHuiternes Republic oiler dot omstyrtede 
Paraguay (The republic of the Jesuits; or, the 
downcast P.J. Transl. from the German. Soro, 
17.58. 

Juxta-Hornad, Gabriel do. Initia religiouis Chris- 
tianoe inter Hungarias ecol. ord. adserta. Frank- 
fort, 1740. 

Kalkar, C. A. H, Den Katholske Missions Histoire 
(History of the Catholic Mission). Kbhn, 1862, — 
Gesciiichte der Christlichen Mission [Katholischen 
utid Evangelischeu] unter den Heiden, Deutsche 
Ausgabe von A. Michelsou. Th. 1. GUtersloh, 
1870. Svo. CMk. 

Harl vom Heiligen Aloys. Die Katholisclie Kirche 
in ihrer gegetuvELrtigeii Ausbreitung. Bgsbg. 184.5. 
2d c., 1847.— Die Gotresmutter in ihrem dreifaltigen 
TriumpheUberdie Welt. Rgsbg. 1853. 8vo. 15 Mk. 

Katholisclie Mission, Die, in Innerer Afrika. 
Iniisbr. 1853, 

KatholiscUos Missionsbuchlein. Rgsbg., 88th e., 
1877. Klmo. 1 Mk. 

Kellery, L. B'’rancisoua Redivivus. Erz^hlung des 
Lel>ens unci Wunderwerken des Apostels von Peru. 
Mayntss. 1677. 

Kevser. Deij norske Kirkes Historic under Katholi- 
cismen. 1-2 (History of the Norwegian church 
under Catholicism. 1-2). Chra. 1856-60 (f). 

Kip, W, Ingraham. Earb' Jesuit missions in North 
America. Albany, Munsell, 1878. 12mo, $1.50,— 


Historical scenes from old Jesuit missions. N. Y., 
Randolph. 187.5. 12mo $1,7.5. 

Kircher, Ath. (S. J.), China Monumentis. Amstd. 
10G7. 

Lacroix. Dictionnaire des missions Catholiques. Ps. 
18G4. 2 v 8vo 14 fr. 

Lambel, le Comte de. Le Christianisme au Japon. 
Ps. 1868. Svo. 2 5U tr. 

Lauuay, A. Nos missionaires, precedes d'une $tude 
histonque sur la societe des missions etrangeres. 
Ps. 188G 12mo. 3 tr. 

Le Blaut, E. Les martyrs de Textreme Orient et les 
persecutions am iqnes Airas. 1877. Svo. 

Lebon, Hubert. Manuel des associes u la propaga- 
tion de la foi Pans. 1848. 32iiio.~Souvenirs curi- 
eux cles missions etrangeres. Ps 1865. 12mo. 

3.5U I r 

Leiifaiit, Camille. Missions de Textreme Oiient, ou 
coup d‘<eil sur les peisecutions de ia Cliine, de la 
CochiiJ-Uhirie, du Tong-King, et de la Cor6e. Ps. 
18G.5. 12mo. 

Lettros Editicaiites et Curieuses Ecrites des 
missions etrangeres, par quelques missionaii es de 
la Compagme de Jesus. Ps. 1617-77. 34 v. 

IJ lings tedt, A. Historical sketch of Portuguese 
settlements in China and of the Roman Catholic 
church and mission. Boston, Monroe, 183G. Svo. 

Luquet, Mgr. Lettres a I’eveque de Laiigres sur la 
congregation des missions etrangeres. Ps. 1843. 
Svo. 6 f r. 

Mal6, Georges. Les missionaires Catholiques el les 
missionaires Piotestants. Ps. 1864. 8vo. 4 fr — 
Catholiques et Protestants dans les missions. Ps. 
1876. 8vo. 4 fr. 

Maiigeret, P^re. Mgr. Bataillon et les mi.saions de 
I’Oceanie ceiitrale. Ps. 1884. 2 v. Svo. 10 fr,, or 
12mo. 7 fr. 

Marceau. Les missions Catholiques dans POceanie. 
Ps. 1846. 8vo. 

Marcellino da Tivezza. Storia univ. delle miss. 
Francescaue. Rome, 1860. 

Marchal. Souvenirs- tl’un missionaire. Ps. 1874, 
12mo. 3.50 fr. 

Marini^ G. F. de. Delle mission© del Grappone. 
Rome. 1003. 

Marion-Br^sillac. Notice sur la societe des missions 
africaines. Ps. 1858. 12mo. 2 fr. 

Marshall, T. W. M. Christianity in China. L., 
Longman, 1859. 8vo. 5s. 6d.— Christian missioms: 
agents, methods, and results. L., Burns, 1862. 3v. 
Svo. n. e., Longmans, 1863. 2 v. 24s. N. Y., 
Sadliers. 1804. 2v. lamo. $4.00. 

Maux’er, K. Die Bekehrung des Norwegischeu 
Stammes zum Christentliume. Munich, 1855-6. 
2 V. Svo. 7 Thlr. 18 Sgr. 

Meier, Otto. De titula missionis apud Catholicus, 
Regiomonti, 1848. 8vo. 8 Bgr.— Die Propaganda, 
ihre Provinzen uud ihr Rech. Giillingen, lS.52-3. 
2 V Svo. 5 Th. 10 Sgr.— Ueber lliimiscli-Knlho- 
lisclie Missionen. Berl. 1857. Svo. 4 Sgr. 

Meigiiau, Mgr, Uii pretre d6port5 en 1792; epi.sode 
de Phistoire do la revolution et de Phistoiro des 
missions. Ps. 1862. 12ruo. 3.50 fr. 

Meylan, A. Histoire de PevangMisation des Lapons, 
suivie de P^vangile au Labrador. Ps. 1868. 12mo. 
1.25 fr. 

Michelis. Eduard. Die Vdlker der Sudsee nnd die 
Geschichte der Protestaiili.schen und Ku tlioli.soliea 
Missionen unter deiiselheu. Mtinster, 1847. Svo. 
1 Thlr. 15 Sgr. 

Migne, jracques P. Dictionnaire des missions Catho- 
liques. Ps. 1863-4. 2 V. 

Missiones CathoUcie Uitus Laliiii. Home, 1887. 

Missions Geschichte Sptitercr 2fieiten. Augsb. 
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MiKsionS"l.Tnfitg der JeKuiteu. Predigten. Born, 
1843. 8vo. 25 Sgr, 

Mi8.sion.s-Verei«, der, Oder die Jesuiten in Hessen. 
Lpz. 1K,34. Svo. 2}^ Sgr. 

Mitterutzxier, J. C. (4eographische Notizen aus 
dein Apostel Vikariate in Central Afrika. Schaffh, 
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Montigxiy, M. de, Saint>-CoHinc, M. de, et Thau- 
nun' de la Source, M. de. Relation de la mission 
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1861. Svo. 18 fr. 

Montx'ond, Maxime de. Mi.s.sii>ns d’Anif-rique, 
d’Ocfianie, et dAfrique. Paris, 1846. 12nio, 1 fr. 
—Missions du Levant, d Asiti, et de la Chine. Paris, 
1846. 12mo. 1 fr.— Les missions en Oc5anie au 

XIX® si&cle. Paris, 1869, Svo —Les mis.sions Catho- 
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Svo. 

Moussy, Martin. M6moire historlque sur la deca- 
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Mullhauer, M, Geschichte der KatlioUschen Mis- 
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sioneii in Ostintlien biw zur Mitte des achtzehn Jahr- 
liundei’Ls. Fi eiburf?, 1S5^. tfvo. 1 Tlilr. 4 Sgr. 

Norbert. Menioires Instonques sur les missions des 
I’ere'. jr*'..iireN aiix In<les. Besancoii, 1747. 

Pachtler, G'. M. Das Cliristenthum m Tonkin uiid 
(’uohin China PaUerborn, ISUl. Svo. IThlr. 6Sgr. 
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Jnpon, lo'JS-lGol, coinprenant les taits relatifs aux 
deux cent cinq martyrs. . . . Ps. 18U9. 2 v. Svo. 
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Parkmaii) Francis. Jesuits in Noitli America. See 
vol. 5 of Ins works Dost., Drown & L., 1874-5. 
7 V. Svo. Ea S*.J50. Germ, traiisl , Stuttg. 1878. 

(Fraud i, F.) Memoir of Fathei- Kipa during thirteen 
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education of young C’liincse at Naples. . . . From 
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2s. 

Hail, Heribert. Ignatius Lo.toLi und der Orden der 
Jesuiten Maunlieiiii, 18.51 ‘ n\o 2^ Sgr. 

K6citsTir6t <le I’Histoire des Missions. Ps , 2d 
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llclations des J^suites*. . • dans la Mission des 
Peies de l.i Compagnie de Jesus dans la Nouvelle- 
Fim nee, 1 011 1-72 Ps. 18.58. JJv. Svo. 27 fr. 

Ricards, J, B. Die Katliolische ICirche inul die 
KaflVrn. Augsb. 1880. Svo. 1.50 i\Ik. 

Rickliii. La mission Catholique du Zangiiebar. Ps. 
18^0. 

Rioii, Ad. Les missions les plur; cAlMires. Asie, 
Caine, Japon. Annenie, Am^riqiie, Oc^anie, 
Afiique P.s. 18.50 lOnio. 9.5 c tin. 

RUo<les. Helazione, etc., <lclla Compaina Jesu nel 
regno di Tunchmo (Tonkin 1. Roma, 1050. 

Roy, J. J. R. Hisioire abyegee des missions Catlio- 
liques dans le.s (liver*.es parties du moude, XT'* 
siOcle jiisqn'a IK )H jours. Ps. 1. 8.5.5. 8vo. 1.25 fr. 

Rule, W. H. Lives of celebi*ated Jesuit.s. L., Mason, 
1833. 2 V. ISiiio. Os. 

Saint“C,vr, Louis. Notice sur la mission du Madur6 
dans les Iiides oricutaies, . . . lettres uouvelles des 
missionaires. Ps 1804. l8mo. 

Sallustii, G. Storia delle nii*<sionft apostoliche delle 
srato del Chile, colla descrizione del viaggio del 
Vecchio al nuovo iiiondo fatto del autore. Roma, 
1827. 4 V. 

Santo Domingo. Cardinale. Bi.schofe, und Prie.ster 
als Llehes Aheiult lieurer, etc., Geschildert. Stuttg. 
1833. 12mo. 25 >Sgr. 

Schall, fJ. A. Relaiio. [Jesuits in China.] Germ, 
transl. Vlmiiui, 18 U. 

Schueider, G. Die Katliolische Mis.sion hi Zanqiie- 
bar Kgshg lIliL 8vo. 4 .\Ik 

Smet, r. Jean de. Missions de POregon et vo^'agt'.s 
au.x nioutjigiies Uocheuse.s, aux sources de la Co- 
Imubic do V Vtliabasco, er. du Sa.scatsliawin, 184.5-0. 
Ps. 18 IH. 12mo. And N. Y. (Transl ).— Lettres 
clioisies. P-., 1819. 3d e., 1875. 8vo. 3..50 fr. 

Stelzig, I, A Ifr, .Missionsbiichleiu, . . . fUr Clirist- 
lichc Juugtnuieu. Rgsbg,, tUli e., 1874. 32mo. IS 
Pf. — Mi.ssioiiKb(lchleiii, . . . fUr Christ liclie Haus- 
fiMUiMi. Rgsbg.. 3d e.. 1877. 32mo. 75 Pf. 

Sliniine aus Ai)yssinien. FamiluMibrlefe eiues 
IMissiouars. Doun, 2d e . 1879, Svo. Hi) l^f. 

Slrieklaml, VV, Jesuit hi Xiivlia. L., Rums, 1832. 
I81U1). 2.S. 

,Sti'icklan<l, VV., and TVIarRhall, T. VVL M. Catholic 
miNsions in Soutlieru India to 1805. L., Lungiiians, 
1 HIj5. 8 v(). Tis. 

Tabeltar. LJebersieht der Protestant schen nebst 
Knihollscheii Missioneii. Nureinb, 1810, 

Tacb4, A. Viiigt ainu'es de mi.ssloiis diin.s lo nord- 
o nest tie rAnuVique. Ps. 1800. 8vo. 0 fr. 

Tanner, M. Kocit^tus Jesu militnns. Prag. 1075. 

Tlioinann, M. Jt^suiten und Missionitre in Asien und 
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TiiiUng, J. F. B. Eiirlj' Rojnau Catholic missions to 
India, L., Partridge, 1871. 12ino. 2s. (Jd. 

Tournafond, P. Les missions Ontlioliques dans les 
cinq parties dumonde. OctWiie. 1, Jjcs lies Sand- 
wich. Ps. 1882, 18mo, 75 erm. 

line Mission Religieuse en Orient, Relation 
adressfie tl Sixte-Quint par lYiveipui de Siilon. 
Trtuluite . , . par Ad. d’Avnl. l*s. 1800. 8vo. 
2 fr, 

Tanson, L^ Abb^. Valconr et los missionaires diocC- 
sans. Ps 1882. Hvo. 1 fr. 

V’arlot, J. Vingt ans d’apostolnt ; les p^ires blancs ou 
missionaires d’ Alger. Lille, 1887 

VasHeur, X*^re. Melanges sur la Chine. Lettres 
iilu.str6es sur une (^cole Cliinoise de Saint Luc, 
auxiliary do la propagation de la foi. Ps. 1884. 4to. 
20 fr [Vol,].] 

Verguet, L'Abb^. Histoire de la premlfire mission 
(^atholique au vicariat de Melan$.sie. Ps. 1854. 
8vo. 2.50 fr. 

Wandelbourgy A. H. de. Etudes et souvenirs sur 


rOrient et ses mission.s: Palestine, Syrie, et Arabic. 
Ps. 18S3. 2v. 8ro. lUfr. 

Wilberforce, B. A. Missionaries in Japan, and 
inartj^rs beatified by Pius IX. Edinb., Phil}), 1809. 
18nio 2s. 

Wittniann, P. Die Herrhebkeit der Kirclie m iliren 
Missioiieu seit der Claubeiispaltuug. Augsb 1S41. 
2 V.— Allgenieine Ge.schiclite der Kutholischen Mis- 
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Zaiiibeze, Lauiissioii an; rapports par le missionaire 
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Zeleny. De reiigionis Christi in Bohemia principiis. 
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Abeel, David. Residence in China and neighboring 
coiintiies. The commencement and progress of 
missions in the world. N. Y., Leavitt, L. A Co., 
IS.34. 8vo. .DOc. 

Abessinien, Die Mis.sion in, Basel, 1870. 

Africa Redeemed ; or, the means of her relief illus- 
trated by the growth and prospects of Liberia. L., 
Nishet, 1851. 12mo 3s. Od. 

Aikiuan, J. L. A cj'clopsedia of Christian missions. 
L , Griftin, 18.59. 2(1 e , 1801. Svo. 3.s Cd. 

Alden, Timothy. Au account of sundry missions 
among the Senecas and Mnn.sees, in a series of let- 
ters. N. Y., Sejunour, 1827. 12mo. 
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2s Od. 
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American Baptist Missionary tTnion. Fiftieth 
anniversary at Philadelphia. N. Y., yheldon, 1803. 
Svo. $4.00, 
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American Bible Society Jubilee Memorial. 
N Y. 18-7. 
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American Board Commih.sioncrs Foreign Mis- 
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American Board of Commissioners foi* Foreign 
missions, histoiy of. Bo'^ton, Loring. l8iuo. 0«>c 

Amt»rican 15oard Commissioners Foreign Mis- 
sions. Commemorative volume 111 coimccrion ^\ith 
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8vo. 
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American Education Society, History of. Dost. 
183.5. 

Am<»rican Missionary Memorial. (Ed, W, H. Pier- 
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American Missions, History of, from Com- 
inencenKMit. Won e.stei*, Lazell, 1810. 8\o. $3 00. 
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Bost. 1824. 
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12mo. 21s. 
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Arnold, Mulilcisen. The Moslem mission field. L. 
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Iiagstei% Samuel. Bible of every land. Descriptive 
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sions. Phila., Am. Bapt. Pub , 18S2. I2mo. $1.50. 
-Self-giving^; story of Christiau Missions. Bost., 
Lothrop, 1883. 12mo. $1.50. 

Bainbridge, W. F., 3Irs. Round the world lettei*s. 

Bost., Lothrop, 1889. 12mo. $l.i50. 

Bangs, Nathan. History of the missions of the M. 

E. Church. N. Y., Meth. Bk. Cone., 1839. 
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sionary sketches. L., Nisbet, 1833. ISnio. 2s.— 
Missionary tales, L , Nisbet, 1860. n. e. ISmo. 
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18mo. 
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BerUttelse om Gud den Hellga Aiide.s Nade- 
arbete paa tvenna fCaliiiuckiska Adliugare fjedan 
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Bernaii, «J. H. Missionary labours in British Guiana, 
witli remarks on the manners, customs, and super- 
stitious rites of the aborigines. L., Shaw, 1847. 
Svo. 7s.— Missionary labor.*? among tlie aboriginal 
Indians of Guiana. L., Shaw, 1847. Svo. 7s. 
Bilder aus der Hermann sburger Mission. Her- 
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Bingham, Hiram. Story of the Morning Star. Bost. 
A. B. C. F. M., 1886. 12mo. 

Bird, I. Bible work in Bible lands. Events in the 
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12tno. $1.50. 
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Blaedel, N, G. Missionsbestyrelsens Ledelse af den 
dauske Missionsvirksomhed. Et Foredrag (The 
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work. A lecture). Kbhu. 1870. 
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Svo. 
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